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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE 

In  1842,  when  TennyBon  pablished  in  England  the  two  Tolomes  which  marked 
Che  beginning  of  his  great  fame,  the  predecessors  in  America  of  the  present  pub- 
lishers reissned  the  volumes,  and  from  that  year  until  1880  they  and  their  succes- 
■on  eontinned  to  publish  by  arrangement  the  volumes  of  poetry  and  drama  which 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  The  present  Cambridge  edition  contiuns  this  body 
of  Tene,  and  other  poems  published  later  than  that  date,  and  includes  moreover 
in  the  Appendix  the  pieces  from  "Poems  by  Two  Brothers"  assigned  to  Alfred 
Tennyson,  together  with  the  poems  from  the  volumes  of  18^  and  1833  and  other 
•ooieesy  which  have  for  the  most  part  continued  to  have  currency  in  America^ 
though  dropped  from  collective  editions^  in  England. 

Tlie  volume  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolf e  in  general  conformity  with  the 
previous  volumes  of  the  series  of  '*  Cambridge  "  poets.  The  editor  has  brought  to 
his  task  a  long  familiarity  with  the  poetry,  as  evidenced  by  the  several  separate 
works  of  Tennyson  which  he  has  edited  both  for  school  use  and  for  the  general 
leader*  In  this  comprehensive  work  he  has  given  special  attention  to  the  text, 
which  in  the  body  of  the  volume  has  been  made  to  follow,  with  most  careful 
revision  of  minor  details  such  as  punctuation,  the  most  authoritative  form,  and  in 
the  Earlier  Poems  in  the  Appendix  has  been  compared  as  far  as  possible  with  thef 
original  issues  and  not  with  later  reprints. 

Lord  Tennyson,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  his  poems  to  frequent  revision,  and 
^B  editor  has  therefore,  in  addition  to  giving  the  authoritative  text  with  scrupu* 
loos  care,  collated  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1833  (in  the  library  of  the  British 
lloseum),  the  edition  of  1842,  and  all  others  to  which  he  has  had  access,  and  has 
reocwded  in  his  notes  all  the  various  readings  of  any  importance  or  interest  which 
he  has  detected.  For  most  of  the  poems  this  collation  has  never  been  attempted 
by  any  other  editor  or  commentator.  The  editor  has  abo,  both  in  his  notes  and  in 
the  several  introductions  and  brief  prefaces,  made  a  thorough  bibliographical  study 
of  the  poetry,  so  that  the  reader  is  now  able  to  trace  with  great  exactness  the  his* 
Uxtj  of  Tennyson's  work.  For  information  concerning  the  origin  of  some  of  the 
poems,  or  the  allusions  contained  in  them,  the  editor  ia  indebted  to  the  ''Memoir/' 
and  has  made  due  acknowledgment  in  the  Notes. 

Boeioir,  4  Pass  Suubbt,  Angiist  1, 1808. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

AI.FBSD  ItoHYBOW,  the  fourth  of  eight  hrothen  (there  were  also  fonr  sistertf),  was 
boru  on  the  0th  of  Angust,  1809,  at  Somersby,  a  yillage  in  Lincolnshire  oontaining  at  that 
time  less  than  a  hundred  inhabitants.  His  father,  Rev.  George  Clayton  Tennyson,  LL.D., 
was  the  reetor  of  the  parish,  *  a  man  of  energetic  character,  remarkable  for  his  great 
strength  and  stature,  and  of  very  rarious  talents,  —  something  of  a  poet,  painter,  archi- 
tect, and  musician,  and  also  a  considerable  linguist  and  mathematician.'  Mrs.  Tennyson, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Fytche,  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  is 
described  as  'a  sweet  and  gentle  and  most  imaginative  woman;  so  kind-hearted  that  it 
had  passed  into  a  proyerb,  and  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  village  used  to 
bring  their  dogs  to  her  windows  and  beat  them  in  order  to  be  bribed  to  leave  off  by  the 
gentle  lady,  or  to  make  advantageous  bargains  by  selling  her  the  worthless  curs.'  ^ 

In  those  days  Somersby  was  quite  out  of  the  world,  —  so  much  so  that  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  did  not  reach  it  at  the  time,  —  but  the  Tennyson  children  had  a  world 
of  their  own  with  its  mimic  history  and  romance.  '  The  boys,'  says  Mra.  Ritchie,  *  played 
g^reat  games,  like  Arthur's  knights;  they  were  champions  and  warriors  defending  a  stone 
heap;  or,  again,  they  would  set  up  opposing  camps  with  a  king  in  the  midst  of  each.  The 
king  was  a  willow  wand  stuck  into  the  ground,  with  an  outer  circle  of  immortals  to 
defend  him  of  firmer,  stiffer  sticks.  Then  each  party  would  come  with  stones,  hurling  at 
each  other's  king,  and  trying  to  overthrow  him.  Perhaps  as  the  day  wore  on  they  became 
romancers,  leaving  the  jousts  deserted.  When  dinner-time  came,  and  they  all  sat  round 
the  table,  each  in  turn  put  a  chapter  of  his  history  underneath  the  potato-bowl,  —  long 
endleea  histories,  chapter  after  chapter,  diffuse,  absorbing,  unending,  as  are  the  stories  f>f 
real  life  of  which  each  sunrise  opens  on  a  new  part.  Some  of  these  romances  were  in 
letters,  like  **  Clarissa  Harlowe."  Alfred  used  to  tell  a  story  which  lasted  for  months, 
and  which  was  called  ''The  Old  Horse." ' 

Eariier  even  than  this  the  boy  had  begun  to  '  lisp  in  numbers.'  When  he  was  only  five 
year*  old,  be  exclaimed  as  the  wind  swept  through  the  rectory  garden,  *  I  hear  a  voice  that 's 
speaking  in  the  wind.'  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  how,  not  long  afterwards,  be  first  put  his  baby 
poetry  into  writing.  '  Alfred's  first  verses  were  written  upon  a  slate  which  his  brother 
Charles  put  into  his  hand  one  Sunday  at  Louth,  when  all  the  elders  of  the  party  were  go- 
ing into  ehuroh,  and  the  child  was  left  alone.  Charles  gave  him  a  subject,  —  the  flowers 
in  the  garden,  —  and  when  he  came  back  from  church,  little  Alfred  brought  the  slate  to 
his  brother,  all  covered  with  written  lines  of  blank  verse.  They  were  made  on  the  model 
of  Thomson's  "  Seasons,"  the  only  poetry  he  had  ever  read.  One  can  picture  it  all  to 
ooe'a  self,  the  flowers  in  the  garden,  the  verses,  the  little  poet  with  waiting  eyes,  and  the 
joitng  brother  scanning  the  lines.  "Yes,  you  can  write,"  said  Charles,  and  he  gave 
Alfred  hack  the  slate.    I  have  also  heard  another  story,  of  his  grandfather,  later  on, 

^  MfS.  Ame  Thackeray  Ritohie,  in  Reeordi  of  Teanyfon,  Ru»kt\  Browning  (Kew  Tork,  ISlfi), 
to  whieh  we  are  indebted  for  some  interesting  partioulan  of  the  poet's  early  life. 
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asking  him  to  write  an  elegy  on  his  grandmother,  who  had  reoentlj  died,  and,  when  it 
written,  putting  ten  shillings  into  his  hands  and  saying,  "  There,  that  is  the  first  money 
you  haTe  ever  earned  by  your  poetry,  -and,  take  my  word  for  it,  it  will  be  the  last." ' 

Alfred  and  Charles,  who  was  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  elder,  were  sent  together  to 
Louth  g^mmar  school;  and  there,  in  the  latter  part  of  1826,  we  find  them  preparing  for 
the  press  a  oolleetion  of  juvenile  poems  written  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upwards.  It  was 
published  early  in  1827  by  the  Messrs.  Jackson,  booksellers  and  printers  in  Louth,  who 
paid  the  boys  twenty  pounds  for  the  copyright.  The  book  was  entitled  '  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers,'  with  the  addition  of  the  modest  motto  from  Martial, '  Haec  nos  novimus  esse 
nihil '  (We  ourselves  know  that  these  are  nothing).  The  pieces,  one  hundred  and  two  in 
number,  aside  from  their  interest  as  including  the  first  printed  verses  of  one  who  has 
since  risen  to  the  highest  position  as  a  poet,  are  worthy  of  note  for  their  wide  range  of 
subjects  and  tae  extensive  reading  in  classical  and  modem  authors  which  they  indicate. 
The  themes  are  drawn  from  all  ages  and  all  lands,  as  a  few  of  the  titles  may  serve  to 
sLow:  Antony  to  Cleopatra;  The  Gondola;  Written  by  an  Exile  of  Bassorah,  saUing  down 
the  Euphrates;  Persia;  Egypt;  The  Druid's  Prophecies;  Swiss  Song;  The  Expedition  of 
Nadir  Shah  into  Hindostan;  Greece;  The  Maid  of  Savoy;  Scotch  Song;  God's  Denuncia- 
tions against  Pharaoh- Hophra;  The  Death  of  Lord  Byron;  The  Fall  of  Jertisalem;  Eido- 
gium  on  Homer;  The  Scenery  of  South  America;  Babylon;  Phrenology;  Exhortation  to 
the  Greeks;  King  Charles's  Vision,  etc.  The  poems  are  often  introduced  by  quotations; 
among  others,  from  Addison,  Byron,  Cicero,  Claudian,  Gray,  Horace,  Hume,  LucrerinSy 
Milton,  Moore,  Ovid,  Racine,  Rousseau,  Sallust,  Scott,  Tacitus,  Terence,  and  Virgil.  There 
are  also  frequent  foot-notes,  which  are  more  learned  than  we  should  expect  from  boys  of 
eighteen,  and  yet  without  the  affectation  of  scholarship  that  we  might  expect  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  such  a  juvenile  display  of  erudition.  The  brief  preface  to  the  volume  is  withal 
very  modest  and  manly. 

Charles,  who  was  associated  with  Alfred  in  this  precocious  poetical  venture,  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Turner  on  inheriting  certain  estates  from  his  great-uncle.  He  was  a 
true  poet,  as  his  later  published  works  amply  prove.  It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally 
here  that  several  other  of  the  Tennyson  brothers  have  written  poetiy.  Frederick,  the 
eldestf  who  contributed  four  pieces  to  the  *  Poems  by  Two  Brother^,'  published  several 
Tolnmes  of  verse. 

Some  of  the  critics  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  pick  out  Alfred's  work  from 
the  poems  in  this  early  anonymous  volume;  but  the  most  that  they  accomplished  was  to 
point  out  a  few  verbal  resemblances  between  passages  in  the  juvenile  pieces  and  in  the 
acknowledged  productions  of  Tennyson.  In  1893,  after  the  poet's  death,  the  book  was 
reprinted  by  his  son,  with  the  initiab  of  the  authors  (in  part  merely  conjectural)  ap- 
pended to  the  poems. 

We  may  see  in  these  bojrish  verses  of  the  two  brothen  the  influence  of  Byron,  who  is 
quoted  no  less  than  six  times,  and  whose  recent  death  forms  the  subject  of  one  poem 
while  it  is  referred  to  in  another.  Alfred  was  not  yet  fifteen  when  the  news  of  that  event 
reached  the  little  village  in  Lincolnshire.  *  Byron  was  dead  t  I  thought  the  whole  world 
was  at  an  end,'  he  once  said,  recalling  those  early  days^  *  I  thought  everything  was  over 
and  finished  for  every  one  —  that  nothing  else  mattered.  I  remember  I  walked  ont 
alone,  and  carved  **  Byron  is  dead  '*  into  the  sandstone.* 

In  1828,  Charles  and  Alfred  Tennyson  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  where 
their  elder  brother  Frederick  had  just  won  the  prize  for  a  Greek  poem.    Here  Alfred 

de  the  friendship  of  not  a  few  young  men  who  were  destined,  like  himself,  to  gain  a 
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ia  liieratare,  —  among  them  Trench,  Monokton  Milnes,  James  Spedding,  Henry 
Alford«  W.  H.  Brookfield,  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  Kiuglake.  More  gifted  than,  all  the  rest, 
but  prevented  by  his  early  death  (in  his  twenty-third  year)  from  showing  anything  more 
than  the  bndding  promise  of  his  powers,  was  Arthur  Uallam,  to  whom  the  poet*s  *  In 
Memoriam '  will  be  an  immortal  monument.     *  It  has  pleased  God  that  in  his  death,  as 

ill  as  in  his  life  and  nature,  he  should  be  marked  beyond  ordinary  men.' 

'  Tke  Lorer's  Tale,'  though  not  published  until  a  few  years  ago,  was  written  the  same 
tbat  Tennyson  went  to  Cambridge;  and  the  next  summer  he  gained  the  Clumcellor's 
gtM  medal  for  a  poem  on  Timbnctoo  —  the  first  instance  in  which  that  honor  had  been 
awafded  to  a  piece  in  blank  Terse.  The  *  Atheuaum '  of  July  22, 1829,  in  a  highly  eulo- 
giatie  notice,  remarked:  '  These  productions  have  often  been  iugenious  and  elegant,  bal 
ire  have  never  before  seen  one  of  them  which  indicated  really  first-rate  poetical  genias, 
mnd  which  coold  have  done  honor  to  any  man  that  ever  wrote.' 

Ib  1830,  Tennyson  brought  out,  under  his  own  name, '  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,'  —  a  rbl* 
ame  of  IM  page^,  containing  fifty-three  pieces,  thirty-two  of  which  were  suppressed  in 
■obeequent  editions,  though  nine  of  these  have  been  since  restored. 

This  collection,  published  when  the  poet  was  only  tweuty^ne,  included  '  Lilian,' '  Isa- 
bel,' '  The  Mermaid,'  <  The  Merman,'  *  The  Owl,' '  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,' 
•  Ode  to  Memory,'  •  The  Poet's  Mind,'  and  <  The  Poet.'  The  hist-named  piece  is  of  special 
inteiest  as  indicating  the  high  ideal  of  the  poet*s  art  and  vocation  with  which  the  young 
aiuger  started  on  his  career.  It  received  just  recognition  and  praise  in  a  notice  of  the 
book  that  appeared  in  the  '  Westminster  Review,'  for  January,  1831.  It  was  written,  as 
the  present  Lord  Tennyson  informed  me,  by  Sir  John  Bowring.  The  conclusion  of  the 
passage,  which  reads  now  like  a  prophecy  fulfilled,  was  as  follows: 

*  He  has  shown,  in  the  lines  from  which  we  quote,  bis  own  just  conception  of  the  gran- 
dear  of  a  poet's  destiny;  and  we  look  to  him  for  its  fulfilment.  It  is  not  for  such  men  to 
■ink  into  mere  verse-makers  for  the  amusement  of  themselves  or  others.  They  can  infiu- 
•ooe  the  assodations  of  unnumbered  minds;  they  can  command  the  sympathies  of  unnum- 
bered hearts;  they  can  disseminate  principles,  they  can  give  those  principles  power  over 
men's  imaginations;  they  can  excite  in  a  good  cause  the  sustained  enthusiasm  that  is  sure  to 
conquer;  they  can  blast  the  laurels  of  the  tyrants,  and  hallow  the  memories  of  the  martyrs 
of  patriotism;  they  can  act  with  a  force,  the  extent  of  which  it  is  difiBcuIt  to  estimate, 
open  national  feelings  and  character,  and  consequently  upon  national  happiness.  If  our 
estimate  of  Mr.  Tennyson  be  correct,  he  too  is  a  poet;  and  many  years  hence  may  he  read 
bis  javenile  description  of  that  character  with  the  proud  oonsciousness  that  it  has  become 
the  description  and  history  of  his  own  work.' 

Tennyson  lived  and  wrote  for  more  than  sixty  years  after  these  eloquent  and  prophetic 
words  were  penned;  and  there  could  not  be  a  more  truthful  description  and  history  of 
bis  work  than  those  inspired  strains  of  his  youth.  The  estimate  of  the  critic  was  cor- 
rect. The  young  singer  wa$  a  poet,  and  he  proved  himself  such  a  poet  as  he  saw  in  that 
immortal  vision.     It  was  a  lofty  and  noble  ideal,  but  he  made  it  a  living  reality. 

Tennyson's  book  was  also  reviewed  favorably  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  '  The  Tatler '  for  1831, 
and  by  Arthnr  Hallam  in  '  The  Englishman's  Magazine '  for  Augfost  of  the  same  year. 
In  May,  1832,  Christopher  North  (Professor  Wilson)  criticised  the  young  poet's  work  in 
'  Blackwood  *  in  a  very  diiferent  vein,  praising  it  indeed,  but  showing  up  its  faults  and 
defecU  with  merciless  severity.  There  was  justice  in  some  of  its  strictures,  and  they  may 
have  bad  their  ioflnence  in  leading  Tennyson  to  suppress  certain  of  the  poems  in  later 
editions^  At  any  rate,  the  passages  held  np  to  ridicule  by  the  reviewer  are  mostly  fron 
tbeee  suppfessed  pieoes. 
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In  the  winter  of  1832,  Tennyson  published  another  thin  yolnme  of  vetse,  which 

great  advance  on  that  of  two  years  previous,  containing  as  it  did  some  of  the  poems  whieh 

have  ever  since  been  reckoned  among  his  best,  —  as  '  The  Lady  of  Shalott, ' '  The  Miller*a 

Daughter/  <  GiSnone,'  « The  Palace  of  Art,'  <  The  Lotoe-Eaters,'  and  the  '  Dfeam  of  Fair 

Women.'    It  is  true  that  every  one  of  these  poems  has  been  more  or  less  revised  sinee 

then;  but  a  careful  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  versions  shows  that  much  that  we 

should  now  mark  as  most  admirable  in  them  is  unchanged  from  the  reading  of  1832.     A 

considerable  portion  of  this  volume,  though  less  than  of  the  former  one,  has  been  suppressed 

in  the  more  recent  editions;  but  a  few  of  the  omitted  pieces  have  since  been  restored 

under  the  head  of  <  Jnvenilia.'  The  following  little  hit  at  Christopher  North  has  not  been 

thus  reinstated: 

'  You  did  late  review  my  lays, 

Crusty  Christopher; 
Yon  did  mingle  blame  and  praise, 

Roaty  Christopher. 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came, 
I  forgave  yoa  all  the  blame, 

Musty  Christopher ; 
I  could  not  forgive  the  praise. 

Fusty  Christopher.' 

For  the  next  ten  years  (1833-1842)  Tennyson  published  almost  nothing.  *  The  Lover's 
Tale '  was  printed  in  1833,  but  withdrawn  before  publication  and  not  brought  out  again 
nntil  1879,  after  a  pirated  edition  had  appeared.  '  Saiut  Agnes '  and  one  or  two  other 
pieces  were  contributed  to  '  Annuals '  and  similar  collectious  during  this  period;  but  with 
these  slight  exceptions  the  silence  of  the  poet  was  unbroken  for  the  ten  years. 

It  is  probable  that  this  long  silence  was  mainly  due  to  the  death  of  his  friend  Hallam 
in  1833;  perhaps  also,  as  ban  been  suggested  by  more  than  one  critic,  to  his  desire  to  per- 
feet  himself  in  his  art  before  giving  the  world  further  results  of  it.  *  In  Memoriam '  was 
elaborated  during  this  period,  though  not  published  until  1860;  and  the  best  of  the  poems 
issued  in  1830  and  1832  were  carefully  revised  —  some  of  them  almost  entirely  rewritten 
^-  and  sundry  new  poems  were  produced. 

The  fruits  of  this  labor  (*  In  Memoriam '  excepted)  appeared  in  1842  in  two  volumes, 
one  of  which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  the  earlier  poems  in  their  revised  form,  while  the 
other  was  almost  entirely  new.  Among  the  contents  of  the  latter  volume  was  the  *  Mnrte 
d' Arthur,'  which  we  know  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1835,  and  which,  like  *  The 
Lady  of  Shalott '  in  the  1832  volume,  shows  that  the  Arthurian  legends  had  begtm  to 
interest  and  inspire  the  poet  long  before  he  planned  the  extended  epical  treatment  of  them 
in  the  *  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

*  The  Talking  Oak,'  <  Dora,'  <  Llysses,'  <  Locksley  Hall,' « Saint  Agnes,'  and  <  Sir  Gala- 
had '  are  among  the  other  remarkable  poems  published  in  1842. 

The  general  recognition  of  Tennyson  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  time  dates  from  thia 
period.  Hitherto  his  admirers  had  been  the  select  few,  and  the  leading  critics  had  been 
divided  in  their  estimate  of  his  work;  but  now  he  was  hailed  with  almost  unanimous 
eulogies.  As  another  has  said,  *  all  England  rang  with  the  stirring  music  of  *'  Locksley 
Hall," '  and  '  nearly  all  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  the  age  conspired  to  chant  the  praises 
of  the  poet  and  to  do  him  honor.' 

Up  to  this  time  Tennyson  was  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
"'  doien  copies  ol  the  volumes  of  1830  and  1832  ever  crossed  the  Atlantio.    Neithor  of 
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them  is  to  be  foiuul  in  any  of  oiir  great  libraries,  and  in  private  eolleetions  thej  an  ezoe^ 
■iTely  rare.  The  only  extended  notice  of  them  in  any  of  oar  literary  journals  of  that  day, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  was  in  the  *  Christian  £zauiiner '  in  1837,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  8.  Dwigbt.  He  borrowed  the  books,  as  he  told  me,  of  Emerson,  who  delighted  to 
lodui  them  to  his  friends  and  endeavored  to  have  them  reprinted  in  Boston.^ 

The  edition  of  1842  was  reprinted  here;  but  Mr.  B.  U.  Ticknor,  the  son  of  the  pnb- 
liaber,  informs  me  that  loOO  copies  supplied  the  American  demand  for  the  next  three 


By  this  time,  his  fame  in  England  was  well  assured.  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  1, 1845,  says:  *  I  saw  Tennyson  when  I  wa6  in  London  several  times.  He  is  de- 
eidedly  the  first  of  our  living  poets,  and  I  hope  will  live  to  give  the  world  still  better 
things.'  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  on  the  death  of  Southey  in  1843,  Tennyson  was 
Among  the  few  poets  who  were  talked  of  as  successors  to  the  lanreateship,  though  the 
general  opinion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  in  favor  of  the  venerable  poet  on  whom 
the  honor  was  finally  conferred. 

A  second  edition  of  the  '  Poems '  of  1842  was  called  for  within  a  year,  and  two  more 
editions  were  issued  in  1845  and  1846.  In  1845  the  poet  was  placed  on  the  pension-list 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  an  annuity  of  £^00.  Tbe  grant  was  the  means  of  calliug  forth 
some  ill-natured  criticisms,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  a  satirical  fling,  in  Bulwer- 
Lytlon's  'The  New  Timon  '  (London,  1846),  at  the  <Theban  taste'  that  'pensions  Ten- 
Bysoo  while  starves  a  Knowles.'  The  prodnctions  of  <  school-miss  Alfred '  were  described 
as  '  out-babying  Wordsworth  and  out-glittering  Keats,'  with  much  more  in  the  same  vein. 
Tbe  attack  drew  from  Tennyson  a  rejoinder  printed  in  '  Punch '  (February  26, 1846)  over 
the  signature  of  *  Alcibiades,'  and  followed  in  the  next  number  by  another,  less  severe, 
entitled  *  Afterthought.'  In  this  'sober  second  thought'  the  poet  comes  to  the  wise 
eooelnsion  that  silence  is  the  *  noblest  answer '  to  all  such  spiteful  attacks.  This  latter 
poem  was  afterwards  included  in  the  editions  of  Tennyson  under  the  title  of  '  Literary 
Squabbles.'  No  one  would  suspect  any  reference  to  Lytton  in  it  if  he  did  not  know  its 
history. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  Bnlwer  struck  out  the  sneer  at  Tennyson  from  the 
third  edition  of '  Tbe  New  Timon,'  and  that  tbe  two  poets  afterwards  became  good 
ffiends.  In  a  public  speech  in  1862,  Lytton,  in  alluding  to  Prince  Albert,  quoted  what 
he  called  '  the  thought  so  exquisitely  expressed  by  our  Poet  Laureate '  —  namely,  that 
the  Prince  is  '  The  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be';  and  later  Tennyson,  in  dedicating 
'  Harold '  to  tbe  younger  Lytton,  gracefully  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  the  novel 
on  tbe  same  snbject  by  the  elder  Lytton.  *  O  strange  hate-healer.  Time  1'  as  the  Laureate 
elsewhere  exclaims. 

On  the  more  recent  history  of  the  poet  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail.  In  1847 
*Tbe  Prinoeas '  appeared,  and  in  1860  '  In  Memoriam'  was  at  last  given  to  the  world. 
Tbe  same  year  Tennyson  was  married,  and  was  made  Poet  Lanreate.  In  1852  the  '  Ode 
on  the  Death  of  Wellington '  was  published,  and  the  next  year  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
eoinplete  '  Poems  *  was  issued.  '  Maud  and  Other  Poems '  appeared  in  18«55,  and  a  second 
editiott  in  1866  with  '  Maud '  in  a  condiderably  enlarged  form.  In  1859  followed  the 
*  Idylls  of  the  King,'  including  '  Enid,' '  Vivien,' '  Elaine,'  and  '  Guinevere.'   Ten  thousand 

^  TVs  I  learned  from  Mr.  Samuel  Lonf^ellow,  who  showed  roe  a  letter  from  Messrs.  C.  G.  Little 
A  Co.  le  hii  brother  the  poet,  dated  April  27, 18.38,  in  which  they  refer  to  Ememon's  deiiire  for 
aa  Amerleaa  reprint  of  Tennyson  and  their  intention  of  making  one.  Why  the  plan  was  not 
risd  eat  I  am  wnaWe  to  say. 
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copies  of  the  yolame  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Foar  more  Idylls  — '  Tbe  Coming^  of 
Arthur/  •  The  Holy  Grail/  <  Pelleas  and  Ettarre/  and  <  The  Passing  of  Arthur '  (in 
which  the  '  Morte  d' Arthur '  of  1842  was  incorporated)  —  were  published  ten  years  later, 
in  1869,  wheA  forty  thousand  copies  of  the  book  were  ordered  in  advance.  *  The  Laat 
Tournament '  and  *  Gareth  and  Lynette '  were  added  in  1872.  Meanwhile  *  Enoch  Arden,' 
etc.,  had  appeared  in  1864,  and  *The  Window'  had  been  privately  printed  in  1867» 
Sundry  poems  had  also  been  contributed  to  magazines,  and  were  included  in  *  The  Holy 
Grail  and  Other  Poems'  of  1869.  In  1875  the  drama  of  'Queen  Mary'  was  given  to 
the  world,  and  in  1877  that  of  '  Harold.'  The  former,  in  a  condensed  and  altered  form, 
was  put  on  the  stage  in  1876  with  moderate  success,  but  the  latter  has  never  been  acted. 
In  1879,  as  already  stated,  '  The  Lover's  Tale/  withdrawn  in  1833,  was  published,  with 
the  addition  of  a  third  part  entitled  'The  Golden  Supper/  Later  in  the  same  year, 
'The  Falcon,'  a  one-act  play  based  on  the  well-known  story  of  Count  Federigo  and 
Monna  Giovanna  from  Boccaccio  that  had  been  already  told  in  verse  by  Barry  Cornwall 
and  Longfellow,  was  produced  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  in  Loudon.  In  the  '  Ballads 
and  Other  Poems'  of  1880  certain  pieces  contributed  to  the  'Nineteenth  Century*  in 
1877-1879  were  gathered  up,  with  others  that  had  not  been  previously  printed.  Early  in 
1881,  *  Tbe  Cup,'  a  tragedy  in  two  acts,  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  had  a  very  successful  run.  In  November,  1882,  a 
fourth  drama  by  Tennyson  was  acted  in  London  —  a  prose  work  called  '  The  Promise  of 
May.' 

Late  in  1883  it  was  announced  that  the  Queen  had  offered  a  peerage  to  Tennyson,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  it.  It  had  been  offered  him  twice  before  (in  March,  1873,  through 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  December,  1874,  through  Mr.  Disraeli)  and  had  been  declined; 
but  he  probably  felt  that  it  would  be  ungracious  to  refuse  it  a  third  time.  He  waa 
gazetted  Baron  of  Aid  worth  and  Farringford,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1884.  Among  the 
letters  he  received  on  the  occasion  Wi\a  one  from  an  old  woman  named  Susan  Kpton, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  poet's  father  and  afterwards  lady's  maid  t<>  Mm. 
Teiuiyson.  *  I  have  received  many  letters  of  congratulation,'  Tennyson  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  'some  from  great  lords  and  ladies;  but  the  affectionate  remembrance 
of  good  old  Susan  Epton  and  lier  sister  touched  me  more  than  all  these.' 

There  were  those,  however,  who  found  fault  with  the  Laureate  for  consenting  to  become 
Lord  Tennyson.  '  Not  only  could  no  fame  accrue  to  him  from  a  title,  but  it  was  urged 
that,  by  taking  one,  he  was  scarcely  true  to  his  own  ideals,  —  at  all  evunts,  that  he  did 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  his  own  inspiration.'  I  know  of  no  better  answer  to  this  than 
has  been  made  by  an  American  and  a  republican.  Mr.  Stedman  ('  Victorian  Poets,  re- 
vised ed.,  1887,  p.  422)  says: 

'  When  the  Laureate  was  raised  to  the  peerapre  —  a  station  which  he  twioe  declined  in  middle 
life  —  he  gained  some  attention  from  the  satirists,  and  his  acceptance  of  rank  no  doubt  waa  hon- 
estly bemoaned  by  many  sturdy  radicals.  It  is  difficult,  nevertheless,  to  ftnd  any  violation  of 
principle  or  taste  in  the  acoeptanoe  by  England's  favorite  and  official  poet  of  such  an  honor,  be- 
stowed at  the  climax  of  his  years  and  fame.  Republicans  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  republic 
of  letters  is  the  only  one  to  which  Alfred  Tennyson  owed  allefpanoe ;  that  he  was  tlie  '"  first  cit- 
izen "  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  which  honored  letters  by  gratefully  conferring  upon  him  its  high 
traditional  award.  It  would  be  truckling  for  an  American,  loyal  to  his  own  form  of  govennnent, 
to  receive  an  aristocratic  title  from  some  foreign  potentate.  Longfellow,  for  example,  promptly 
declined  aa  order  tendered  him  by  the  King  of  Italy,  But  a  sense  of  fitness,  and  even  patriot* 
ism,  shonld  make  it  easy  for  an  Englishman,  faithful  to  a  ooastitudooal  moaarohy,  to  accept  any 
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wdl-aanad  dignity  under  that  Byitem.  In  erery  oonntry  it  if  thought  worth  while  for  one  to  be 
the  founder  of  Ue  family ;  and  in  Great  Britain  no  able  man  could  do  more  for  deioendantB,  to 
whom  he  is  not  eore  of  bequeathing  his  talents,  than  by  handing  down  a  olass  priTilege,  OTen 
tlMogii  It  oonfers  no  additional  glory  upon  the  original  winner.  Extreme  British  democrats,  who 
openly  or  eovertly  wish  to  change  the  form  of  goTemment,  and  even  communists,  are  aware  that 
TemiyBon  does  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  He  has  been  a  liberal  oonserYatiYe :  liberal  in  human- 
ly and  ptogressiTe  thought,  strictly  consenratiTe  in  allegiance  to  the  national  system.  As  for 
that,  touch  but  the  territory,  imperil  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  and  Swinburne  himself  -^ 
the  piqnl  of  Landor,  Mazzini,  and  Hugo — betrays  the  blood  in  his  Tcins.  Tennyson,  a  liberal 
of  the  Maurice  group,  has  been  olererly  styled  by  Whitman  a  "  poet  of  feudalism ; "  he  is  a  cde- 
Wator  of  the  past,  of  sorereignty  and  knighthood ;  he  is  no  lost  leader,  ^  just  for  a  ribbon " 
leaving  some  gallant  cause  forsworn  or  any  song  unsung.  In  all  f aimeas,  his  acceptance  of  rank 
aanws  leas  of  inconsistency  than  does  the  logic  of  those  who  rail  at  the  world  for  neglect  of 
gvmoa,  and  then  upbraid  them  both  for  coming  to  an  understanding.* 

Eftriy  in  1885  Lord  Tennyson  published  the  dmma  of  <  Becket,'  and  at  the  elose  of  the 
eftma  year  the  Yolame  entitled  '  Tiresias  and  Other  Poems,'  the  larger  portion  of  which 
had  not  previonsly  appeared  in  print  *  Balin  and  Balan '  in  this  volume  oonclnded  the 
aeries  of  Arthurian  idyls.    The  book  was  dedicated  to  Robert  Browning. 

In  1886  'Loekaley  Hall  Sixty  Tears  After '  appeared,  —  forty-four  years  after  the  first 
*  Loekaley  Hall '  electrified  the  literary  world.  The  Tolnme  also  included  three  poems 
oontribnted  to  the  '  Times '  and  other  periodioalB  during  1885. 

In  1889  '  Demeter  and  Other  Poems '  oame  out,  twenty  thousand  copies  of  which  were 
■old  within  a  week  after  publication.  As  the  work  of  an  octogenarian  it  was  every  way 
remarkable.  The  Laureate's  eightieth  birthday,  August  6, 1889,  called  forth  many  trib- 
ntes  both  in  prose  and  verse  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  romantic  play  of  <  The  Foresters,'  founded  on  the  story  of  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian,  was  produced  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New  York,  March  17, 1892,  and  was  pub- 
soon  afterwards. 

On  the  6th  of  October  of  the  same  year  Lord  Tennyson  died  after  a  brief  sickness,  and 
buried  in  the  '  Poet's  Comer '  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  12th.  The  volume 
entitled  *  The  Death  of  (Enone,  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other  Poems,'  which  was  in  press  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  was  published  a  few  weeks  later. 

For  fnUer  information  concerning  the  poet  and  his  works,  the  reader  may  be  referred 
to  the  'Memoir*  (2  Tob.,  London  and  New  York,  1897)  by  his  son,  the  present  Lord 


W.  J.  R. 
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TO  THE   QUE  BIT 

This  poem  was  prefixed  to  the  first  Laureate  Edition  (1851),  where  itlndoded  the 
*  Crystal- Palace '  stanza  (see  Notes)  omitted  in  all  subsequent  editions.  The  4th  stanza 
was  iDMited  in  the  next  edition,  and  a  few  slight  changes  were  made  eliewhece. 

Revered^  beloved —  O  you  that  hold 
A  nobler  office  upon  earth 
Than  arms^  or  power  ofbrain^  or  birth 

Could  give  the  warrior  kings  ofold^ 

Victoria,  —  since  your  Royal  grace 

To  one  of  less  desert  allows 

This  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  utter  d  nothing  basej 

And  should  your  greatness^  and  the  cars 
That  yokes  with  empire,  yield  you  tim§ 
To  make  demand  of  modem  rhyme 

If  aught  of  ancient  worth  be  there; 

Then  —  while  a  sweeter  music  wakes. 
And  thro^  wild  March  the  throstle  calit^ 
Where  all  about  your  palace-walls 
.   «  The  sun4it  almond-blossom  shakes — 

Take,  Madamy  this  poor  book  of  song; 

For  tho*  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 

In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 
Your  kindness.    May  you  rule  us  long^ 

And  leave  us  rulers  of  your  blood 
As  noble  till  the  latest  day/ 
May  children  of  our  children  say^ 

*  She  wrought  her  people  lasting  good; 

•  Her  court  was  pure;  her  life  serene; 

God  gave  her  peace;  her  land  reposed/ 
A  thousand  claims  to  reverence  closed 
In  her  as  Mother,  IVife^  and  Queen; 
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'  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons  when  to  tak$ 
Occasion  by  the  hand^  and  make 

The  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet 

^By  shaping  some  august  decree 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  stiU^ 
Broad-based  upon  her  people^ s  will^ 

And  compassed  by  the  inviolate  seaJ 
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Uad«r  iStm  baad,  iv  the  one-Tolnme  and  ■eyen-Toliiine  editioiis  of  1884  and  all  bdImmiimiiI 
•AtioiH,  Lord  Tennyaon  inoladed  oertiun  poenu  from  the  Toliuiiee  of  1830  and  1838  (some  of 
which  wen  suppreaBed  in  liM2),  with  others  that  had  not  appeared  in  any  earlier  authoiized 
edition  of  his  works.  Fur  those  not  printed  in  1830  (or  then  pnuted,  and  afterwards  suppreBsed 
for  n  time)  see  the  prefatory  notes  to  the  poems.  All  those  without  prefatory  notes  (or  lefer- 
i&  other  notes)  were  printed  in  1830  and  reprinted  in  1842. 


CLARIBEL 

A  MELODY 

In  1830  'callow  *  was  *fledfflu«'. 

Whkbk  Claribel  low-lleth 
The  breeses  pause  and  die. 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall; 
But  the  solemn  oak-tree  sieheth. 
Thick-leaved,  ambroaialy 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agony. 
Where  Claribel  low-Ueth. 

At  ere  the  beetle  booraeth 

Athwart  the  thicket  looe; 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummeth 

A  boat  the  moss'd  headstone; 
At  midnight  the  moon  eometh. 

And  looketh  down  alone. 
Her  song  the  lintwhite  swelleth, 
The  dear-voioed  mavis  dwelleth, 

Tbe  callow  throstle  lispeth, 
The  slumbrous  wave  outwelleth. 

The  babbling  runnel  crispeth, 
The  hollow  grot  leplietb 

Where  Claribel  low-lieth. 

NOTHING  WILL  DIE 

This  poem  and  the  two  next  poems,  first 
peblished  Sn  1830,  were  omitted  in  1842,  bnt 


Wasv  will  the  stream  be  aweary  of  flow- 
ing 

Under  my  eye  ? 


When  will  the  wind  be  aweary  of  blowing 

Over  the  sky  ? 
When  will  the  cloudd  be  aweary  of  fleeting  ? 
When  will  tho  heart  be  aweary  of  beating  ? 

And  nature  die  ? 
Never,  O,  never,  nothing  will  die; 

The  stream  flows. 

The  wind  blows. 

The  olond  fleets. 

The  heart  beats. 
Nothing  will  die. 

Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change 
Thro'  eternity. 
'T  is  the  world's  winter; 
Autumn  and  summer 
Are  gone  long  ago; 
Earth  is  dry  to  tne  centre^ 
But.  spring,  a  new  comer, 
A  spring  rich  and  Strang, 
Shall  make  the  winds  bu>w 
Round  and  round. 
Thro'  and  thro'. 

Here  and  there^ 

TUl  the  air 
And  the  ground 
Shall  be  fill*d  with  life  anew. 

The  world  was  never  made; 
It  will  change,  but  it  will  not  fade^ 
So  let  the  wind  range; 
For  even  and  mom 

Ever  will  be 

Thro'  eternity. 
Nothing  was  bom; 
Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change. 
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ALL  THINGS   WILL  DIE 

Clbarlt  the  blue  river  chimes  in  its  flowing 

Under  my  eye; 
Warmly  and  broadly  the  south  winds  are 
blowing 

Over  the  sky. 
One  after  another  the  white  cloads  are 

fleeting; 
Every  heart  thb  May  morning  in  joyanoe 
is  beating 

Fnll  merrily; 
Yet  all  things  must  die. 
The  stream  wUl  cease  to  flow; 
The  wind  will  cease  to  blow; 
The  clouds  will  cease  to  fleet; 
The  heart  will  cease  to  beat; 
For  all  things  must  die. 

All  things  must  die. 
Spring  will  come  never  more. 

O,  vanity  1 
Death  waits  at  the  door. 
See  '  our  friends  are  all  forsaking 
The  wine  and  the  merrymaking. 
We  are  calPd  —  we  must  go. 
Laid  low,  veiy  low, 
In  the  dark  we  must  lie, 
The  merry  glees  are  still; 
The  voice  of  the  bird 
Shall  no  more  be  heard, 
Nor  the  wind  on  the  hiU. 

O,  misery  f 
Hark  I  death  is  calling 
White  I  speak  to  ye. 
The  jaw  is  falling, 
The  red  cheek  paling, 
The  strong  limbs  failing; 
Ice  with  the  warm  bloc^  mixing; 
The  eyeballs  fixing. 
Nine  times  goes  the  passing  bell: 
Te  merry  souls,  farewell. 

The  old  earth 

Had  a  birth, 

As  all  men  know. 

Long  ago. 
And  the  old  earth  must  die. 
So  let  the  warm  winds  range, 
And  the  blue  wave  beat  the  shore; 
For  even  and  mom 
Ye  will  never  see 
Thro'  eternity. 
All  things  were  bom. 
Ye  will  come  never  more^ 
For  all  thibgB  must  die. 


LEONINE  ELEGIACS 

Low-FZX>wiNO  breezes  are  roaming  Hm 

broad  valley  dlmm'd  in  the  gloam- 
ing; 
Thoro'  the  black-stemm'd  pines  only  the 

far  river  shines. 
Creeping  thro'  blossomy  rushes  and  bowers 

of  rose-blowing  bushes, 
Down  by  the  poplar  tall  rivulets  babble 

and  fall. 
Barketh  the  shepherd -dog  eheerly;   the 

grasshopper  caroUeth  clearly; 
Deeply  the  wood-dove  coos ;  shrilly  the 

owlet  halloos; 
Winds  creep;  dews  fall  chilly:  in  her  first 

sleep  earth  breathes  stilly: 
Over  the  pools  in  the  bum  water-gnats 

murmur  and  mourn. 
Sadly  the  far  kine  loweth;  the  glimmering 

water  outfloweth ; 
Twin  peaks  shadow'd  with  pine  slope  to  the 

dark  hyaline. 
Low-throned  Hesper  is  staved  between  the 

two  peaks;  but  the  Naiad 
Throbbing  in  mild  unrest  holds  him  be- 
neath in  her  breast. 
The  ancient  poetess  singeth  that  Hesperus 

all  things  bringeth. 
Smoothing  the  wearied  mind:  bring  me  my 

love,  Rosalind. 
Thou  oomest  morning  or  even;  she  oometh 

not  morning  or  even. 
False-eyed  Hesper,  imkind,  where  it  my 

sweet  Rosalind  ? 


SUPPOSED  CONFESSIONS 


OP  A  SECOND-RATE  SENSITIVE  MIND 


This  poem,  published  in  1880,  was  Buppressed 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1879  the  ^Chri»- 
tian  Signal,*  an  English  journal,  announced 
that  its  issue  for  September  6th  would  contain 
*  an  early  unpublished  poem  of  over  two  hnn« 
dred  lines  by  Alfred  Tennyson  (P.  L.),  entitled 
**  Confessions  of  a  Sensitive  Mind ;  "  *  but  the 
publication  was  prevented  by  a  legal  injunc- 
tion. In  1884  the  poem  was  included  in  the 
complete  edition  of  the  Laureate's  works. 

0  God  !  mv  God  I  have  mercy  now. 

1  faint,  I  fall.    Men  say  that  Thoa 
Didst  die  for  me,  for  such  as  iim^ 
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mient  of  ill,  and  death,  and  scorn. 
And  that  my  sin  was  as  a  thorn 
Among  the  thorns  that  girt  Thy  brow, 
Wottnding  Thy  soul.  —  That  even  now, 
III  this  extremest  misery 
Of  ignorance,  I  should  require 
A  sign  I  and  if  a  bolt  of  fire  to 

"^ Would  rive  the  slumbrous  summer  noon 
While  I  do  pray  to  Thee  aloue, 
Think  mj  belief  would  stronger  grow  1 
Is  not  luy  human  pride  brought  low  ? 
The  boastings  of  my  spirit  still  ? 
The  joy  I  had  in  my  free-will 
All  cofd,  and^ad,  and  corpse-like  grown  ? 
And  what  is  left  to  me  buJLThott, 
And  faith  in  Thee  ?    Men  pass  me  by; 
Christians  with,  happy  countenances  —      ao 
And  children  all  seem  full  of  Thee  ! 
And  women  smile  with  saint-like  glances 
Like  Thine  own  mother's  when  she  bow'd 
Aboye  Thee,  on  that  happy  morn 
When  angels  spake  to  men  aloud. 
And  Tbou  and  peace  to  earth  were  bom. 
Good*will  to  me  as  well  as  all  — 
I  one  of  them;  my  brothers  they; 
Brothers  in  Christ — a  world  of  peace 
And  confidence,  day  after  day;  30 

And  trust  and  hope  till  things  should  cease, 
And  then  one  Hc^tven  receive  ns  all. 

How  sweet  to  have  a  common  faith  I 

To  bold  a  conunon  scorn  of  death ! 

And  at  a  burial  to  hear 

The  creaking  cords  which  wonnd  and  eat 

Into  my  human  heart,  whene'er 

Earth  goes  to  earth,  with  grief,  not  fear, 

With  hopeful  grief,  were  passiug^  sweet  I 


Tfaiice  happy  state  again  to  be 
The  tmstzid  infant  on  the  knee, 
Who  lets  his  rosy  fingers  play 
A  boot  his  mother's  neck,  and  knows 
Nothing  beyond  bis  mother's  eyes  I 
Tbey  comfort  him  by  night  and  day; 
They  light  his  little  life  alway; 
He  haiC  no  thought  of  coming  woes; 
He  hath  no  eare  of  life  or  death; 
8cai«e  outward  signs  of  joy  arise, 
Beeanse  the  Spirit  of  happiness 
And  perfeot  rest  so  inwaiil  is; 
And  loveth  so  his  innocent  heart, 
Her  temple  and  her  place  of  birth, 
Wberfi  she  would  ever  wish  to  dweU, 
Uie  of  the  fountain  there,  beneath 
Its  lalient  springs,  and  far  apart. 
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Hating  to  wander  out  on  earth. 

Or  breathe  into  the  hollow  air, 

Whose  oh  illness  would  make  visible 

Her  subtil,  warm,  and  golden  breath,       te 

Which  mixing  with  the  infant's  blood. 

Fulfils  him  with  beatitude. 

O,  sure  it  is  a  special  care 

Of  God,  to  fortify  from  doubt, 

To  arm  in  proof,  and  guard  about 

With  triple-mailed  trust,  and  clear 

Delight,  the  infant's  dawning  year. 

Would  that  my  gloomed  fancy  were 

As  thine,  my  mother,  when  with  brows 

propt  on  thy  knees,  my  hands  upheld       70 

In  thine,  I  listened  to  thy  vows, 

For  me  outpour'd  in  holiest  prayer  — 

For  me  unworthy  I  —  and  beheld 

Thy  mild  deep  eyes  upraised,  that  knew 

The  beauty  and  repose  of  faith, 

And  the  clear  spirit  shining  thro'. 

O,  wherefore  do  we  grow  awry 

From  roots  which  strike  so  deep  ?  why  dare 

Paths  in  the  de^^rt  ?     Could  not  I 

Bow  myself  down,  where  thou  hast  knelt, 

To  the  earth  —  until  the  ice  would  melt   Si 

Here,  and  I  feel  as  thou  hast  felt  ? 

What  devil  had  the  heart  to  scathe 

Flowers  thou  hadst  rear'd  —  to  brush  the 

dew 
From  thine  own  lily,  when  thy  grave 
Was  deep,  my  mother,  in  the  clay  ? 
Myself?    Is  it  thus?    Myself?    Had  I 
So  little  love  for  thee  ?    But  why 
Prevailed  not   thy  pure  pray^n?    Why 

pray 
To  one_who  heeds  not,  who  can  save         90 
But  will  .not  ?    Great  in  faith,  and  strong 
Against  the  grief  of  circuiustance 
yTert  thoa»  and  yet  uuheard*    What  if 
Thou  pleadest  still,  and  seest  me  drive 
Thro'  utter  dark  a  fuU-sail'd  skiff, 
Unpiloted  i'  the  echoing  dance 
Of  reboant  whirlwinds,  stooping  low 
Unto  the  death,  not  sunk  !     I  know 
At  mstins  and  at  evensong, 
That  thou,  if  thou  wert  yet  alive,  too 

In  deep  and  daily  prayers  wouldst  6^T$ 
To  reconcile  me  with  thy  God. 
Albeit,  my  hope  is  gray,  and  cold 
At  heart,  thou  wouldest  murmur  stiD  •— 
*  Bring  this  lamb  back  into  Thy  fold^ 
My  Lord,  if  so  it  be  Thy  will.' 
Wouldst  tell  me  I  must  brook  the  rod 
And  chastisement  of  human  pride; 
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That  j^ride,  the  sin  of  devils,  Rtood 

Betwixt  me  and  the  light  of  God;  no 

That  hitherto  I  had  defied 

A  nd  had  rejected  Grod  —  that  grace 

Would  drop  from  His  o'er-brimmiug  love, 

As  manna  on  my  wilderness, 

If  I  would  pray  —  that  God  would  move 

And  strike  the  hard,  hard  rock,  and  thenoe, 

Sweet  in  their  utmost  bitterness, 

Would  issue  tears  of  penitence 

Which  would  keep  green  hope's  life.   Alas  I 

I  think  that  pride  hatli  now  no  ])lace        lao 

Kor  sojourn  iu  me.     I  am  void, 

Dark,  formless,  utterly  destroyed. 

Why  not  believe  then  ?  Why  not  yet 
Anchor  thy  frailty  there,  where  man 
Hath  moor'd  and  rested  ?  Ask  the  sea 
At  midnight,  when  the  crisp  slope  waves 
After  a  tempest  rib  and  fret 
The  broad-imbased  beacb^  why  he 
Slumbers  not  like  a  niounttiiu  tarn  ? 
Wherefore  his  ridges  are  not  curls  130 

And  ripples  of  an  mland  mere  ? 
Wherefore  he  moaneth  thus,  nor  can 
Draw  down  into  his  vexed  pools 
All  that  blue  heaven  which  hues  and  paves 
The  other  ?  I  am  too  forlorn, 
Too  shaken:  my  own  weakness  fools 
My  juda:ment,  and  my  spirit  whirls. 
Moved  from  beneath  with  doubt  and  fear. 

'  Yfit,*  said  I,  in  my  mom  of  youth. 

The  unsunn'd  freshness  of  my  strength,  140 

When  I  went  forth  in  quest  of  truth, 

'  It  is  man's  privilege  to  doubt. 

If  so  be  that  from  doubt  at  length 

Truth  may  stand  forth  unmoved  of  change, 

An  image  with  profulgent  brows 

And  perfect  limbs,  as  from  the  storm 

Of  running  fires  and  fluid  range 

Of  lawless  airs,  at  last  stood  out 

This  excellence  and  solid  form 

Of  constant  beauty.  For  the  ox  150 

Feeds  in  the  herb,  and  sleeps,  or  fills 

The  homed  valleys  all  about, 

And  hollows  of  the  fringed  hills 

In  summer  heats,  with  placid  lows 

Unfearing,  till  his  own  olood  flows 

About  his  hoof.  And  in  the  flocks 

The  lamb  rejoiceth  in  the  year. 

And  raoeth  mely  with  his  fere, 

And  answers  to  his  mother's  calls 

From  the  flower'd  fnnow.  In  a  time       160 

Of  which  he  wots  not,  run  short  paius 


Thro'  his  warm  heart;    and  then,  from 

whence 
He  knows  not,  on  his  lip^ht  there  falls 
A  shadow;  and  his  native  slope, 
Where  lie  was  wont  to  leap  end  climh, 
Floats  from  his  sick  and  filmed  eyes, 
And  something  iu  the  darkness  draws 
His  forehead  earthward,  and  he  dies. 
Shall  man  live  thus,  in  joy  and  hope 
As  a  young  lamb,  who  cannot  dream. 
Living,  but  that  he  shall  live  on  7 
Shall  we  not  look  into  the  laws 
Of  life  and  death,  and  things  that  seem. 
And  thines  that  be^  and  analyze 
Our  double  nature,  and  compare 
All  creeds  till  we  have  found  the  one, 
If  one  there  be  ?  '    Ay  me  I     I  fear 
All  may  no'j'doubt,  but  everywhere 
Some  must  clasp  !  Jols.     Yet,  my  God, 
Whom  call  I  idol?    Let  Thy  dove 
Slirvlow  me  over,  and  my  sins 
Be  nnremember*d,  and  Thy  love 
Enlighten  me.     O,  teach  me  yet 
Somewhat  before  the  heavy  clod 
Weighs  on  me,  and  the  busy  fret 
Of  that  sharp-headed  worm  begins    ^ 
In  the  gross  blackness  underaeath. 

O  weary  life  |    O  weary  death  ! 
O  spirit  and  heart  made  desolate  I 
O  danmed  vacillating  state  1 


THE  KRAKEN 

Pnbltshed  in  1830,  omitted  in  1842.  bnt  sflccw 
wards  restored,  with  *  fins '  changed  to  *  arma.* 

Hrlow  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep. 
Far,  far  beneath  iu  the  abysmal  sea, 
His  ancient,  dreamless,  uninvaded  sleep 
The   Kraken  sleepeth :  faintest  sunlijg^ts 

flee 
Abont  his  shadowy  sides;  above  him  swell 
Huge  sponges  of  millennial  growth  and 

height; 
And  far  away  into  the  sickly  light, 
From  many  a  wondroos  grot  and  seorct 

cell 
Unnnmber'd  and  enormous  polypi 
Winnow  with  giant  axxns  the  slanberia^ 

green* 
There  hath  he  lain  for  ageo,  end  will  lie 
Battening  npaa  huge  sea«woniis  in  hln 

sleeps 


ISABEL 


Until  the  latter  fire  shall  heat  the  deep; 
Then  onee  by  man  and  angels  to  be  seen, 
In  ruaring  he  shall  rise  and  on  the  surface 
die. 

SONG 

In  1890  the  tiae  was  '  We  are  Frae  '  and 
the  two  Btaazas  were  printed  as  one ;  omitted 
in  1842,  bat  af  terwanu  restored. 

Tbb  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth, 

Leaning  upon  the  ridged  sea. 
Breathed  low  around  the  rolling  earth 

With  mellow  preludes, '  We  are  free.' 

The  streams,  through  many  a  Hlied  row 
Down-carolling  to  the  crisped  sea, 

Low-tinkled  witli  a  bell-like  How 
At  ween  the  blossoms, '  We  are  free.' 

LILIAN 
In  1842  *  purfled '  was  changed  to  *  gathered.' 


AiRT,  fiiiry  Lilian, 

Flitting,  fairy  Lilian, 
When  I  ask  her  if  she  love  me, 
Claps  her  tiny  hands  above  me. 

Laughing  all  she  can; 
She  11  not  teU  me  if  she  love  me, 

Cruel  little  Lilian. 

II 

When  my  passion  seeks 
Fleasance  m  love-sighs, 
She,  looking  thro'  and  thro'  me 
Thoroughly  to  undo  me. 
Smiling,  never  speaks: 
So  innooent-arch,  so  cunning-simple, 
From  beneath  her  gathered  wimple 
Glancing  with  black-beaded  eyes. 
Till  the  lightning  laughters  dimple 
The  baby-roses  in  her  cheeks; 
Then  away  she  flies. 

ni 

I^ythee  weep,  May  Lilian  I 
Gaiety  withont  eclipse 

Wearieth  me.  May  Lilian ; 
Thro'  my  very  heart  it  tbrilleth 

When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
SilTer-treble  laughter  trilleth : 

^rythee  weep,  May  Lilian  i 


IV 


Praying  all  I  can, 
If  prayers  wiU  not  hush  thee, 

Airy  Lilian, 
Like  a  rose-leaf  I  will  crush  thee, 

Fairy  T.ili^n- 


ISABEL 

Tennyson's  mother  was  the  basis  of  this 
portrait. 

Etes  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but 
fed 
With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity, 
^  Clear,  without  beat,  undying,  tended  by 
Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translu- 
cent fane 
Of  her  still  spirit;  locks  not  wide-disprecd. 
Madonna-wise  on  either  side  her  heaa ; 

Sweet   lips  whereon   perpetually   did 
reign 
Tlie  summer  calm  of  golden  charity. 
Were  fixed  shadows  of  thy  fixed  mood, 

Revered  Isabel,  the  crown  and  head, 
The  stately  flower  of  female  fortitude, 

Of  perfect  wifehood  and  pure  lowli- 
head. 

The  intuitive  decision  of  a  bright 
And  thorough-edged  intellect  to  part 
Error  from  crime;  a  prudence  to  with- 
hold; 
The  laws  of  marriage  character'd  in 
gold 
Upon  the  blanched  teblets  of  her  heart; 
A  love  still  burning  upward,  giving  light 
To  read  those  laws;  an  accent  very  low 
III  blandishment,  but  a  most  silver  flow 
Of  subtle-paced  counsel  in  distress. 
Right  to  the  heart  and  brain,  tho'  undc 
scried. 
Winning  its  way  with  extreme  gentle^ 
nesR 
Thro'  all  the  outworks  of  suspicious  pride; 
A  courage  to  endure  and  to  obey; 
A  hate  of  gossip  parlance,  and  of  sway, 
Crown'd  Isabel,  thro'  all  her  placid  life, 
The  queen   of  marriage,  a  most  perfect 
wife. 

The  mellow'd  reflex  of  a  winter  moon; 
A  clear  stream  flowing  with  a  muddy  one. 
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Till  in  its  onward  current  it  absorbs 
With  swifter  movement  and  in  purer 

light 
The  vexed  eddies  of  its  wayward  bro- 
ther; 
A  leaning  and  upbearing  parasite, 
Clothing    the  stem,  which  else    had 
fallen  quite 
With  cluster'd  flower-bells  and  ambrosial 
orbs 
Of  rich  fruit-bunches  leaning  on  each 

other  — 
Shadow  forth  thee:  —  the  world  hath 
not  another 
(Tho'  all  her  fairest  forms  are  types  of 

thee, 
And  thou  of  God  in  thy  great  charity) 
Of  such  a  finish'd  chasten'd  purity. 


MARIANA 

*lUriaiui  in  the  mtrnted  frmnffo.* 

Mtaaurefor  Meamare, 

With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots 
Were  thickly  crusted,  one  and  all; 
The  rusted  nails  fell  from  the  knots 

That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable-wall. 
The  broken  sheds  look*d  sad  and  strange: 
Unlifted  was  the  clinking  latch ; 
Weeded  and  worn  the  ancient  thatch 
Upon  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

She  only  said,  *  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said;  lo 

She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried; 
She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven, 

Either  at  morn  or  eventide. 
After  the  flitting  of  the  bats, 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 
She  drew  her  casement-curtain  by, 
And  glanced  atliwart  the  glooming  flats,  ao 
She  only  said,  *  The  night  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not/  nhe  said; 
She  said,  '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  ! ' 

Upon  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Waking  she  heard  the  night-fowl  crow; 
The  cock  sung  out  an  hour  ere  light; 

From  the  dark  fen  the  oxen's  low 


Came  to  her;  without  hope  of  ohange, 
In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn,      ja 
Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray-eyed  moro 
About  the  lonely  moated  erange. 

She  only  said,  *  The  day  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  *  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I ' 

About  a  stone-cast  from  the  wall 

A  sluice  with  blackeu'd  waters  slept, 
And  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 

The  cluster*d  marish-mosses  crept.        ^ 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
All  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark: 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray. 
She  only  said, '  Mv  life  is  dreary. 

He  cometh  not,  she  said; 
She  said, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! ' 

And  ever  when  the  moon  was  low, 

And  the  shrill  winds  were  up  and  away, 
In  the  white  curtain,  to  and  fro,  51 

She  saw  the  gusty  shadow  sway. 
But  when  the  moon  was  very  low. 

And  wild  winds  bound  within  their  eel), 
The  shadow  of  the  poplar  fell 
Upon  her  bed,  across  her  brow. 

She  only  said, '  The  night  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said; 
She  said,  'I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead ! '  60 

All  day  within  the  dreamy  honse, 

The  doors  upon  their  hingres  creak'd; 
The  blue  fly  sung  in  the  pane;  the  mouse 

Behind  the  mouldering  wainscot  shriek'd. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peer'd  about. 
Old  faces  glimmer'd  thro'  the  doors, 
Old  footsteps  trod  the  upper  floors. 
Old  voices  called  her  from  without. 
She  only  said,  *■  My  life  is  dreary, 

He  cometh  not,'  she  said ;  |o 

She  said,  <  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 
I  would  that  I  were  dead  I ' 

The  sparrow's  chirrup  on  the  roof, 
The  slow  clock  ticking,  and  the  soaod 

Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 
The  poplar  made,  did  all  confound 

Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the  hour 
When  the  thick-moted  sunbeam  lay 
Athwart  the  chambers,  and  the  daj 


SONG— THE  OWL 


Was  doping  toward  his  western  bower.    &> 
Then  said  she,  *  I  am  very  dreary. 

He  will  not  come,'  she  said; 
8he  wept, '  I  am  aweary,  aweary, 

O  God,  that  I  were  dead  1 ' 


TO 


CiXAm-HSADED  friend,  whose  joyful  scorn, 
£dffed  with  sharp  laughter,  cuts  atwain 
'rhe  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 
The  wounding  cords  that  bind  and  strain 
The  heart  until  it  bleeds, 
Ray-frinc;ed  eyelids  of  the  mom 

Boot  not  a  glance  so  keen  as  thine; 
If  aaf;ht  of  prophecy  be  mine, 
Thou  wdt  not  live  in  vain. 

II 

Low-cowering  shall  the  Sophist  sit; 

Falsehood  shall  bare  her  plaited  brow; 

Fair-fronted  Truth  shall  droop  not  now 
With  shrilling  shafts  of  subtle  wit. 
Kor  martyr-mimes,  nor  trenchant  swords 

Can  do  away  that  ancient  lie; 

A  gentler  death  shall  Falsehood  die, 
Shot  thro'  and  thro'  with  cunning  words. 

Ill 

Weak  Tnith  a^leaning  on  her  crutch. 
Wan,  wasted  Truth  in  her  utmost  need. 
Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed, 

Until  she  be  an  athlete  bold. 

And  weary  with  a  finger's  touch 

Those  writhed  lim&  of  lightning  speed; 

Like  that  strange  angel  which  of  old. 
Until  the  breaking  of  the  light, 

Wrestled  with  wandering  Israel, 

Past  Yabbok  brook  the  livelong  night, 

And  heaven's  maeed  signs  stood  still 

In  the  dim  tract  of  Fennel. 


MADELINE 


Thou  art  not  steep'd  in  golden  languors, 
No  tranced  summer  calm  is  thine. 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 
Thro'  light  and  shadow  thou  dost  range, 
Sodden  glances,  sweet  and  strange, 

Delicious  spites  and  darling  angers. 
And  airy  forms  of  flitting  change. 


n 

Smiling,  frowning,  evermore. 
Thou  art  perfect  in  love-lore. 
Revealings  deep  and  clear  are  thine 
Of  wealthy  smiles;  but  who  may  know 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  fleeter  ? 
Whether  smile  or  frown  be  sweeter, 

Who  may  know  ? 
Frowns  perfect-sweet  along  the  brow 
Light-glooming  over  eyes  divine, 
Like  little  clouds  sun-fringed,  are  thine, 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 
Thy  smile  and  frown  are  not  aloof 
From  one  another. 
Each  to  each  is  dearest  brother; 
Hues  of  the  silken  sheeny  woof 
Momently  shot  into  each  other. 
All  the  mystery  is  tliiue ; 
Smiling,  frowning,  evermore, 
Thou  art  perfect  in  love-loi*e. 
Ever  varying  Madeline. 

Ill 

A  subtle,  sudden  flame, 
By  veering  passion  fann'd, 

About  thee  breaks  and  dances : 
When  I  would  kiss  thy  hand, 
The  flush  of  anger'd  shame 

O'erflowK  thy  calmer  glances, 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-curved  frown  : 
But  when  I  turn  away. 
Thou,  willing  me  to  stay, 

Wooest  not,  nor  vainly  wranglest, 

Butf  looking  fixedly  the  while. 
All  my  bounding  heart  entanglest 

In  a  golden-netted  smile  ; 
Then  in  madness  and  in  bliss. 
If  my  lips  should  dare  to  kiss 
Thy  taper  fingers  amorously. 
Again  thou  blushest  angrily  ; 
And  o'er  black  brows  drops  down 
A  sudden-curved  frown. 
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When  cats  mn  home  and  light  is  come, 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  t\w  ground. 
And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round, 
And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round  ; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits. 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 
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n 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch. 
And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  bay, 
And  the  cock  bath  sang  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 
Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 
The  white  owl  in  the  belfry  sits. 


SECOxND  SONG 


TO  THE  SAME 


Tht  tuwbits  are  lull'd,  I  wot. 
Thy  tuwhoos  of  yesternight, 
Which  upon  the  dark  afloat, 
80  took  echo  with  delight, 
80  took  echo  with  delight, 

That  her  voice,  untuneful  grown, 
Wears  all  day  a  fainter  tone. 

n 

I  would  mock  thy  chaunt  anew; 

But  I  cannot  mimic  it; 
Nut  a  whit  of  thy  tuwhoo, 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
Thee  to  woo  to  thy  tuwhit. 
With  a  lengthen'd  loud  halloo, 
Tuwhoo,  tuwhit,  tuwhit,  tuwhoo-<M> ! 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   THE 
ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

Whkk  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew 

free 
In  the  silken  sail  of  infancy. 
The  tide  of  time  flowed  back  with  me, 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time; 
And  many  a  slieeny  summer-mom, 
Adown  the  Tigris  I  was  borne. 
By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 
High- walled  gardens  green  and  old; 
Trne  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworn. 

For  it  w:i8  in  the  golden  prime  to 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Anight  my  shallop,  mstling  thro' 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  glistening  deeps,  and  clove 
Tht  citron-shadows  in  the  blue; 


By  garden  porches  on  the  brim, 
The  costly  doors  flung  open  wide. 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim. 
And  broider'd  sofas  on  each  side. 
In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time,  so 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Harouu  Alraschid. 

Often,  where  dear-stemm'd  platans  gaard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boat-head  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask-work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms  uumown,  which  orepi 
Adown  to  where  the  water  slept.  ja 

A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time, 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prima 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won  ^ 
Ridged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My-  shallop  thro'  the  star-strown  calm. 
Until  another  night  in  night 
I  euter'd,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbower'd  vaults  of  pillar'd  palm, 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which,  as  they  elomb  40 
Heavenward,  were  stay'd  beneath  the  dome 

Of  hollow  boughs.    A  goodly  time. 

For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Still  onward;  and  the  clear  canal 

Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 

From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 

Of  diamond  rillets  musical, 

Thro'  little  crystal  arches  low 

Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow       ^ 

Fallen  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 

The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  piow. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Above  thro'  many  a  bowery  turn 
A  walk  with  vari-colored  shells 
Wander' d  engrain'd.    On  either  side 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge 
From  fluted  vase,  and  braaen  urn  e^ 

In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bella 
Half-closeci,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  disks  and  Uars,  fed  the  time 
With  odor  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  UftToun  Alrasdiid. 


ODE  TO  MEMORY 


It 


Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  oovertore  iipeprung, 
The  Bving  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbnl  as  he  sung;  70 

Xut  be,  but  something  which  possessed 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love. 
Ceasing  uot,  mingled,  nnrepress'd. 
Apart  from  pUu^,  withholding  time, 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  ]£»onn  Alraschid. 

Black  the  garden-bowers  and  grots 
Mamber'd;  the  solemn  palms  were  ranged 
Above,  unwoo'd  of  summer  wind;  80 

A  sadden  splendor  from  behind 
Flurth*d  all  the  leaves  with  rioh  gold-green, 
And,  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  counterchanged 
The  level  huce  with  diamoud-pTots 
Of  dark  and  bright     A  lovely  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Harowk  Alraschid. 

Dark-bine  the  deep  sphere  overhead. 
Distinct  with  rivia  stars  inlaid,  90 

Grew  darker  from  that  under-flame; 
So»  leaping  lightly  from  the  boat. 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat. 
In  marvel  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool  soft  turf  npon  the  bank, 
Entranced  with  that  place  and  time. 
So  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 


Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  drawn  — 
A  realm  of  pleasance,  many  a  mound, 
A  ad  Riaoy  a  shade  w-chequer'd  lawn 
Foil  of  the  city's  stilly  sound. 
And  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  oedar,  tamarisks, 
Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn, 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time, 
In  honor  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 

With  dased  yision  unawares 

From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 

Emerged,  I  oame  npon  the  great 

FnrilioD  of  the  Caliphat. 

Right  to  the  earven  cedam  doors, 

Flanit  inward  over  spangled  floors, 

Broadrhaaed  flights  of  marble  stairs 


lOI 


tio 


Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
And  humor  of  the  golden  prime  lao 

Of  good  Harouu  Alraschid. 

The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  flame, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  twisted  silvers  look'd  to  shame 
The  hollow-vaulted  dark,  and  stream'd 
Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof 
Im  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seem'd 
Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-risen,  that  marvellous  time 
To  celebrate  the  golden  prime  131 

Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly 

Gazed  on  the  rersian  girl  aloue, 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes 

Amorous,  and  mshes  like  to  rays 

Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 

Tressed  with  redolent  ebony. 

In  many  a  dark  delicious  curl, 

Flowing  beneath  her  rose-hned  zone;       140 
The  sweetest  lady  of  the  time, 
Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Six  columns,  three  on  either  side, 
Pure  silver,  underpropt  a  rich 
Throne  of  the  massive  ore,  from  which 
Down-droop'd,  in  many  a  floating  fold, 
Engarlanded  and  diaper'd 
With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter-stirr'd     iso 
With  merriment  of  kingly  pride, 
Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time, 
I  saw  him  —  in  his  golden  prime, 
The  Gix>D  Habouk  Alraschid. 

ODE  TO   MEMORY 

ADDRESSED  TO  

The  1830  volnme,  instead  of  '  Addressed  ta 
,'  hss  *  Written  very  Early  in  Life.* 

I 

Thou  who  steolest  fire, 
From  the  fountains  of  the  past. 
To  glorify  the  present,  O,  haste. 

Visit  my  low  desire  I 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 
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II 

Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late, 
Flinging  the  {jloom  of  yesternight 
On  the  white  day,  hut  robed  in  soften'd 
light  io 

Of  orient  state. 
Whilome  thou  earnest  with  the  morning 
mist, 
Even  as  a  maid,  whose  stately  brow 
The  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn  have 
kiss'd, 

When  she,  as  thon. 
Stays  on  her  floating  looks  the  lovely  freight 
Of  overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  shoots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits. 
Which  in  wintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare.         ao 

III 

Whilome  thoa  camest  with  the  morning 
mist. 
And  with  the  evening  cloud. 
Showering  thy  gleaned  wealth    into  my 

open  breast; 
Those  peerless  flowers  which  in  the  rudest 
wind 
Never  grow  sere. 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind. 
Because  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  year. 
Nor  was  the  night  thy  skroiid. 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou    leddest   by  the   hand  thine  infant 
Hope.  30 

The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from 

thee 
The  light  of  thy  great  presence ;  and  the 
cope 
Of  the  half-attain'd  futurity, 
Tho'  deep  uot  fathomless. 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  which 

tremblo 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress; 
For  sure  she  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  oould 

dull 
Those  spirit-thrilling    eyes   so  keen    and 

beautiful ; 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres,  40 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  years. 
O,  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


IV 

Come  forth,  I  charge  thee,  arise. 
Thou  of  the  many  tongues,  the  m; 

eyes  1 

Thou  comest  not  with  shows  of  flaunting 
viues 
Uuto  mine  inner  eye, 
Diviuest  Memory  I  so 

Thou  wert  uot  nursed  by  the  waterfall 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried: 
Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray 

hillside, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door, 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  loves 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  in  the  dark  of  rushy  coves,       60 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn, 

In  every  elbow  and  turn. 
The  filter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodland; 

O,  hither  lead  thy  feet ! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled 
folds. 
Upon  the  ridged  wolds, 
When  the  first  matin-song  hath  waken'd 

loud 
Over  the  dark  dewy  earth  forlorn. 
What  time  the  amber  mom  70 

Forth  gushes   from  beneath  a  low  •hung 
cloud. 


Large  flowries  doth  the  raptured  eye 
To  the  young  spirit  present 
When  first  she  is  wed. 

And  like  a  T)ride  of  old 
In  triumph  lod, 

With  music  and  sweet  showen 
Of  festal  flowers. 
Unto  the  dwelling  she  must  sway. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  great  artist  Memory, 
In  setting  round  thy  first  experiment    «i 
With    royal  framework  of    wrought 
gold; 
Needs  must  thon   dearly  love    thy  first 

essay, 
And  foremost  in  thy  various  gallery 
Place  it.  where  sweetest  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  storied  walls; 
For  the  discovery 
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And  newneos  of  thine  art  bo  pleased  thee 
That  all  which  thou  hast  drawn  uf  fairest 
Or  boldest  since  but  lightly  weighs 
With  thee  unto  the  love  thou  bearest 
The  fint-bom  of  thy  genius.     Artist-like, 
Krer  retiring  thou  dost  gaze 
On  the  prime  labor  of  thine  early  days. 
No  matter  what  the  sketch  might  be: 
Whether  the  high  field  on  the  bushless 

pike. 
Or  «Ten  a  sand-built  ridge 
Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  sea, 
Overblown  with  murmurs  harsh, 
Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see  100 
Stretch'd  wide  and  wild  the  waste  eno^ 

moos  marsh. 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
Like  emblems  of  infinity, 
The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky; 
Or  a  garden  bower'd  close 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose, 
Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots, 
Or  opening  upon  level  plots 
Of  erown^  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple-spiked  lavender: 
Whither  in  after  life  retired 
From  brawling  storms. 
From  weary  vrind, 
With  youthful  fancy  re->inspired, 
We  may  hold  converse  with  all  forms 
Of  the  many-sided  mind, 
Ajid  those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Subtle-thoughted,  myriad-minded. 


My  friend,  with  you  to  live  alone 
Were  how  mncb  better  than  to  own 
A  erown,  a  sceptre,  and  a  throne  1 


no 


lao 


O,  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me  I 
I  ftunt  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 


SONG 


A  bPnOT  haunts  the  year's  last  hours 
Dwelling;  amid  these  yellowing  bowers. 

To  himself  he  talks; 
For  nt  eventide,  listening  earnestly. 
At  his  work  you  may  hear  him  sob  and 
sigh 
In  the  walks; 
Earthward  he  boweth  the  heavy  stalks 
Of  the  mouldering  flowers. 


Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 

II 

The  air  is  damp,  and  hush'd,  and  dose, 
As   a  sick  man's  room  when  he  taketh 
repose 
An  hour  before  death; 
My  very  heart  faints  and  my  whole  soul 

grieves 
At  the  moist   rich  smell  of  the  rotting 
leaves, 
And  the  breath 
Of  the  fading  edges  of  box  beneath. 
And  the  year'slast  rose. 

Heavily  hangs  the  broad  snnflower 

Over  its  grave  i'  the  earth  so  chilly; 
Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 
Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily. 


A  CHARACTER 

With  a  half-glance  upon  the  sky 
At  n\ght  he  said,  *  The  wanderings 
Of  this  most  intricate  Universe 
Teach  me  the  nothingness  of  things;' 
Yet  could  not  all  creation  pierce 
Beyond  the  bottom  of  his  eye. 

He  spake  of  beauty:  that  the  dull 

Saw  no  divinity  in  grass. 

Life  in  dead  stones,  or  spirit  in  air; 

Then  looking  as  't  were  in  a  glass. 

He  smooth'd  his  chin  and  sleekM  his  hair, 

And  said  the  earth  was  beautiful. 

He  spake  of  virtue:  not  the  gods 
More  purely  when  they  wish  to  charm 
Pallas  and  Juno  sitting  by; 
And  with  a  sweeping  of  the  arm. 
And  a  lack-lustre  dead-blue  eye. 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods. 

Most  delicately  hour  by  hour 
He  oanvass'd  human  mysteries. 
And  trod  on  silk,  as  if  the  winds 
Blew  his  own  praises  in  his  eyes. 
And  stood  aloof  from  other  minds 
In  impotence  of  fancied  power. 

With  lips  depress'd  as  he  were  meek^ 
Himself  unto  himself  he  sold: 
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Upon  himself  himself  did  feed; 
Quiet,  dispassionate,  and  cold, 
And  other  than  his  form  of  creed, 
With  chisell'd  features  clear  and  sleek. 


THE  POET 

The  poet  in  a  golden  dime  was  bom. 

With  golden  stars  above; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love. ' 
• 
He  saw  thre'  life  and  death,  thro'  good  and 

ill, 

He  saw  thro'  his  own  soul. 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will. 
An  open  scroll. 

Before  him  lay;    with   echoing  feet    he 
threaded 
Tlie  secretest  walks  of  fame: 
The  viewless  arrows  of  his  thoughts  were 
headed 
And  wing'd  with  flame, 

Like  Indian  reeds  blown  from  his  silver 
tongue, 
And  of  so  fierce  a  flight, 
From  Calpe  unto  Caucasus  they  sung. 
Filling  with  light 

And  vagrant  melodies  the  winds  which  bore 

Them  earthward  till  they  lit; 
Then,  like  the  arrow -seeds  of  the  field 
flower, 

The  fruitful  wit 

Cleaving  took   root,  and  springing  forth 
anew 
Where'er  they  fell,  behold, 
like  to  the  mother  plant  in  semblance, 
grew 
A  flower  all  gold. 

And  bravelv  furnish  M  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth. 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breath- 
ing Rpring 

Of  Hope  and  Youth. 

So  many  minds  did  gird  their  orbs  with 
Warns, 
Tho'  one  did  fling  the  fire; 


Heaven  flow'd  upon    the    soul    in  many 

dreams 
Of  high  desire. 

Thus  truth  was  multiplied  on  tmtb,  tbe 
world 
Like  one  great  garden  show'd. 
And  thro'  the  wreaths  of  floating  dark  up- 
ourl'd. 

Rare  snnrise  flow'd. 

And  Freedom  rear'd  in  that  angost  ninriae 

Her  beautiful  bold  brow. 
When  rites  and  forms  before  his  boming 
eyes 
Melted  like  snow. 

There  was  no  blood  upon  her  maiden  robea 

Sunn'd  by  those  orient  skies; 
But  round  about  the  circles  of  the  globes 
Of  her  keen  eyes 

And  in  her  nument's  hem  was  traeed  in 
flame 
Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of  power  —  a  saored  name. 
And  when  she  spake. 

Her  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran« 

And  as  the  lightning  to  the  thunder 
Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man. 
Making  earth  wonder. 

So  was  their  meaning  to  her  words.     No 
sword 
Of  wrath  her  right  arm  wbirl'd, 
But  one  poor  poet's  scroll,  and  with  Aw 
word 
She  shook  the  world. 


THE   POET'S   MIND 


Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

With  thy  shallow  wit; 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind. 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 
Clear  and  bright  it  should  be  ever, 
Flowing  like  a  crystal  river, 
Bright  as  light,  and  clear  as  wind. 

II 

Dark-brow'd  AophiAt,  come  not  anear; 
All  the  place  is  holy  ground; 
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Hollow  smile  and  frozen  sneer 
Come  not  here. 
Holy  water  will  1  pour 
Into  every  spicy  flower 
Of  the  laurel-shrubB  that  hedge  it  around. 
The   flowers  woald  faint    at    your  cruel 
cheer. 
In  your  eye  there  is  death, 
Tht*re  is'  frost  in  your  breath 
Which  would  blight  the  plants. 
Where  you  stand  you  cannot  hear 
(rom  the  groves  within 
The  wild*bird*8  din. 
In  the  heart  of  the  garden  the  merry  bird 

chants. 
It  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  you  came  in. 
In  the  middle  leaps  a  fountain 
Like  sheet  lightning, 
ICver  brightening 
Wi^.a  low  melodious  thunder; 
All  day  and  all  night  it  is  ever  drawn 
From  the  brain  of  the  purple  mountaia 
Which  stands  in  the  distance  yonder. 
It  n»riugs  on  a  level  of  bowery  Lnwn, 
And  the  mountain  draws  it  from  heaven 

above, 
And  it  sings  a  song  of  undying  love; 
And  yet,  tho'  its  voice  be  so  clear  and  full, 
Tou  never  would  hear  it,  your  ears  are  so 

dull; 
So  keep  where  yon  are;  you  arc  foul  with 

sin; 
It  would  shrink  to  the  earth  if  yon  came  in. 

THE  SEA-FAIRIES 

Fttst  printed  in  1830,  but  suppressed  until 
1A58.  wh«n  it  appeared,  with  many  dianges,  in 
the  8th  edition  of  the  *  Poems.' 

Slow  sailM  the  wearv  mariners  and  saw, 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running 

fowo. 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  Itnn8,..and.  bosoms 

prest 
To  little  harps  of  fold;  and  while  tliey 

mused, 
Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear. 
Shrill  music  reach'd  them  on  the  middle 


Whither    away,    whither    away,    whither 

away  ?  fly  no  nM)£e. 
Whitber  away  from  the  high  green  field, 

and  the  happy  blossoming  shore  ? 


Day  and  night  to.  the  billow  the  fountain 

calls; 
Down  shower  the  gambolling  waterfalls  m 
From  wandering  over  the  lea; 
Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells 
'J'hey  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  sliells, 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill 

swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea. 
O,  hither,  come  hither  and  furl  your  sails. 
Come  hither  to  me  and  to  me; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  flay; 
Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  walls; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  the  day.  so 

Mariner,  mariner,  furl  your  sails. 
For  here  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales. 
And  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales, 
And  the  spanele  dances  in  bight  and  bay, 
And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the 

land 
Over  the  islands  free; 
And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the 

sand; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  seej 
And  the  rainbow   hangs  on  the    poising 

wave, 
And  sweet  is  the  color  of  cove  and  cave,  30 
And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be. 
O,  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords. 
For  merry  brides  are  we. 
We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet 

words; 
O,  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  jubilee. 
O,  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  gulden 

chords 
Rims  up  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore  40 

All  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o'er  ? 
Whither  away?  listen  and  stay;  mariner, 

mariner,  fly  no  more. 


THE  DESERTED   HOUSE 

First  printed  in  1830,  omitted  in  1842,  but 
afterwaids  restored  without  change. 


Life  and  Thought  have  gone  away 

Side  by  side. 

Leaving  door  and  windows  wide; 
Careless  tenants  they  I 
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II 

All  witbia  is  dark  as  night: 
In  the  windows  is  no  light; 
And  no  murmur  at  the  door, 
So  frequent  on  its  hinge  before. 

Ill 

Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close, 

Or  thro'  the  windows  we  shall  see 
The  niJcedness  and  yaoancy 

Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 

IV 

Come  away;  no  more  of  mirth 

Is  here  or  merry-makiug  sound. 

The  house  was  bnilded  of  the  earth. 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 


Come  away;  for  Life  and  Thought 

Here  no  loneer  dwell. 
But  in  a  city  glorious  — 
A  great  and.  distant  city  —  have  bought 

A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  haye  stayed  with  us  I 


THE  DYING  SWAN 


The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bare, 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air. 
Which  had  built  up  every  where 

An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray. 
With  an  inner  voice  the  river  ran, 
Adown  it  floated  a  dviiig  swan. 
And  loudly  did  lament. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Sver  the  weary  wind  went  on, 

And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went. 


lO 


n 

Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose, 
And  white  against  the  cold-white  sky 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows. 

One  willow  over  the  river  wept, 
And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh; 
Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow, 

Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  will. 

And  far  thro'  the    marish  green   and 
still 

The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,   and 
jrellow.  10 


III 

The  wild  swan's  death-hymn  took  the  soul 
Of  that  waste  place  with  joy 
Hidden  in  sorrow.    At  first  to  the  ear 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full  and  clear; 
And  floating  about  the  under-sky. 
Prevailing  iu  weakness,  the  coronach  stole 
Sometimes  afar,  and  sometimes  anear; 
But  anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice. 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 
Flow'd  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold;       30 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 
With  shawms,  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps 

of  gold. 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  roU'd 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar. 
To  the  shepherd  who  watoheth  the  eveniug 

star. 
And  the  creeping  mosses  and  clambering 

weeds. 
And  the  willow-branches  hoar  and  dank. 
And  the  wavy  swell  of  the  soughing  reeds. 
And  the  wave-worn  homa  of  the  echoing 

bank. 
And     the    silvery    marish  -  flowers    that 

throng  40 

The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among, 
Were  flooded  over  with  eddying  song. 

A  DIRGE 
X 

Now  is  done  thy  long  day's  work; 
Fold  thy  palms  across  thy  breast. 
Fold  thine  arms,  turn  to  thy  rest. 

Let  them  rave. 
Shadows  of  the  silver  birk 
Sweep  the  green  that  folds  thy  graye. 

Let  them  rave. 

II 

Thee  nor  carketh  care  nor  slander; 
Nothing  but  the  small  cold  worm 
Fretteth  thine  enshrouded  form. 

Let  them  rave* 
Light  and  shadow  ever  wander 
O'er  the  green  that  folds  thy  graye. 

Let  them  rave. 

Ill 

Thou  wilt  not  turn  upon  thy  bed; 
Channteth  not  the  brooding  bee 
Sweeter  tone^  ^han  calumny  ? 
Let  them  rave. 
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TlMra  wilt  neTer  raise  thine  bead 
Ifsom  the  green  that  f olda  thy  grave. 
Let  them  rave. 

IV 

Crocodiles  wept  tears  for  thee; 

The  woodbine  and  egUtere 

Drip  sweeter  dews  than  traitor's  tear. 

Let  them  rave. 
Rain  makes  music  in  the  tree 
O'er  the  men  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


Round  thee  blow,  self-pleaohed  deepi 
Bramble  roses,  faint  and  pale, 
And  long  purples  of  the  oale. 

Let  them  rave. 
Theee  in  every  shower  creep 
Thzo'  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Cst  them  rave. 

VI 

The  gold-eyed  kingcups  fine. 
The  frail  bluebell  peereth  over 
Rare  broidery  of  the  purple  clover. 

Let  them  rave. 
Kings  have  no  such  couch  as  thine. 
As  ute  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 

VII 

Wild  words  wander  here  and  there; 
God's  great  gift  of  speech  abused 
Makes  thy  memory  confused; 

But  let  them  rave. 
The  balm-cricket  carols  clear 
la  the  green  that  folds  thy  grave. 

Let  them  rave. 


LOVE  AND  DEATH 

What  time  the  mighty  moon  was  gather- 
ing light 
Love  paeed  tiie  thymy  plots  of  Paradise, 
And  all  aboot  htm  roU'd  his  lustrous  eyes; 
When,  turning  round  a  cassia,  full  in  view, 
Death,  walking  all  alone  beneath  a  yew, 
And  talking  to  himself,  first  met  his  sight. 
'You  must   begone,'  said  Death,   *t&ese 

walks  are  mine.* 
Love  wept  and  spread  his  sheeny  vans  for 

flight; 
Tat  ere  m  parted  said, '  This  honr  is  thine; 


Then  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the 

tree 
Stands  in  the  sun  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
80  in  the  light  of  great  eternity 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death. 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall 

faU, 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all.' 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ORIANA 

Mt  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe, 

Oriana. 
There  is  no  rest  for  me  below, 

Oriana. 
When  the  long  dun  wolds  are  ribb'd  with 

snow. 
And  loud  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow, 

Oriana, 
Alone  I  wander  to  and  f  ro^ 

Oriana. 

Ere  the  light  on  dark  was  growing,  m 

Oriana, 
At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing, 

Oriana; 
Winds  were  blowing,  waters  flowing, 
We  heard  the  stee<&  to  battle  going, 

Oriana, 
Aloud  the  hollow  bugle  blowing, 

Oriana. 

Li  the  yew-wood  black  as  night, 

Oriana,  so 

Ere  I  rode  into  the  fight, 

Oriana, 
While  blissful  tears  blinded  my  sight 
By  atai^ne  uid  by  moonlight, 

Onana, 
I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana; 
She  watch'd  my  crest  among  them  all,     |t 

Oriana; 
She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call. 
When  forth  there  stept  a  foeman  tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween  me  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside, 
Oriana; 
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The  false,  false  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana;  40 

The  damned  arrow  glanced  aside, 

And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride, 
Oriana  I 

Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  loTe,  my  bride, 
Oriana  I 

O,  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 

Oriana! 
Lond,  loud  rung  out  the  bugle's  brays, 

Oriana. 
O,  deathful  stabs  were  dealt  apace,  50 

The  battle  deepen'd  in  its  place, 

Oriana; 
But  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

Oriana. 

They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana  I 
How  could  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Oriana  ? 
How  could  I  look  upon  the  day  ? 
They  should  have  stabb'd  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana  —  61 

They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay, 

Oriana. 

O  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break, 
Oriaiut! 

0  pale,  pale  face  so  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana  I 
Thou  smilest,  but  thon  dost  not  speak, 
And  then  the  tears  run  down  my  cheek, 

Oriana.  70 

What  wantest  thou  ?  whom  dost  thou  seek, 

Oriana? 

1  cry  aloud;  none  hear  my  cries, 

Oriana. 
Thou  comest  atween  me  and  the  skies, 

Oriana. 
I  feel  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies,  80 

Oriana. 

O  cursed  hand  1    O  onrsed  blow  I 

Oriana  I 
O  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana ! 
All  night  the  silence  seems  to  flow 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

Oriana. 


A  weary,  weary  way  I  go, 

When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the 

Oriana, 
I  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree^ 
I  dare  not  die  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana. 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 

Two  children  in  two  neighbor  villaffes 
Playing  mad  pranks  along  the  heathy  leas; 
Two  strangers  meeting  at  a  festival ; 
Two  lovers  whispering  by  an  orchard  wall : 
Two  lives  bouna  fast  in  one  with  golden 

ease; 
Two  graves  grass -green   beside  a  ffray 

church-tower, 
Wash'd  with  still  rains  and  daisy -bios* 

somed; 
Two  children  in  one  hamlet  bom  and  bred: 
So  runs  the  round  of  life  from  hour  to 

hour. 


THE  MERMAN 


Who  would  be 
A  merman  bold. 
Sitting  alone. 
Singing  alone 
Under  the  sea, 
With  a  crown  of  gold» 
On  a  throne  ? 

II 

I  would  be  a  merman  bold, 
I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  daj; 
I  would  fill  the  sea-halls,  with  a  voice  of 

power; 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and 

With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rooka^ 
Dressing  their  hair  with  the   white  net^ 

flower; 
And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing 

locks 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea. 
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And  kifw  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

LaagfaiDglj,  lauchinglv ; 
And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away, 
To  the  ]|^e-greeii'  Be»>groves  straight  and 

Chaaing  ea4sh  other  merrily. 

Ill 

Then  would  be  neither  moon  nor  star; 
fine  the  wave  would  make  music  above  ns 

afar  — 
Low  thnsder  and  light  in  the  magic  night  — 

Neither  moon  nor  star. 
We  wo«dd  call  aloud  in  the  dreamy  dells, 
Call  to  each  other  and  whoop  and  cry 

All  ttiffht,  merrily,  merrily. 
They  wouU  pelt  me  with  starry  spangles 

and  shells, 
Luighing  and  clapping  their  hands    be- 
tween, 
All  night,  merrily,  merrily, 
Bat  I  would  throw  to  tbem  back  in  mine 
Tarktt  and  agate  and  almondine; 
Ihen  leaping  out  upon  them  nnseen 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me 

laughingly,  laughingly. 
0,  what  a  happy  life  were  mine 
Under  the  holiow-hung  ocean  green  I 
Soft  are  thb  moes-beds  under  the  sea; 
We  would  live,  merrily,  merrily. 

THE  MERMAID 


Who  would  be 
A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing,  alone, 
Combing  her  hair 
Under  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  cnrl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl| 
On  a  throne? 

II 

f  wonld  be  a  mermaid  fair; 
I  wtmtd  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day; 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my 

hair; 

Aad  still  as  I  eomb*d  I  wonld  sing  and  say, 

*  Who  is  it  loves  me  ?  who  loves  not  me  ?  ' 

I  would  eomb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets 

would  fall 

Low  adown,  low  adown. 


From  under  my  starry  sea-bud  crown 

Low  adown  and  around. 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold 
Springing  alone 
With  a  shrill  inner  sound, 

Over  the  throne 
In  the  midst  of  the- ball; 
Till  that  gvest  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate»  and  look  in  at 

the  gate 
With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of 

me. 
And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 

Ill 

But  at  nifht  I  would  wander  awav,  away, 
I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low-flow- 
ing locks. 

And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play 
With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the 
rocks; 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and 
seeK, 
On  the  broad  sea^wolds  in  the  crimson 
shells. 

Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nighest  the  sea. 

But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call,  and 
shriek. 

And  adown  the  steep  like  a  wave  I  wonld 
leap 
From  the  diamond-ledges  that  jut  hrum 
the  dells; 

For  I  would  not  be  kiss'd  by  all  who  would 
list 

Of  the  bold  merry  mermen  under  the  sea. 

They  wonld  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flat- 
ter me. 

In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea; 

But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me. 

Woo  me,  and  win  me,  and  marry  me. 

In  the  branching  jaspers  under  the  sea. 

Then  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 

In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 

Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently. 

All  looking  up  for  the  love  of  me. 

And  if  I  should  carol  aloud,  from  aloft 

All  things  that  are  forked,  and  homed,  and 
soft 

Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of 
the  sea. 

All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  nu^ 
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ADELINE 


Mystery  of  mysteries, 

Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth  nor  all  divine. 

Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest, 

But  beyond  expression  fair 
With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair; 

Thy  rose-lips  and  full  blue  eyes 

Take  the  heart  from  out  mv  breast. 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thiue, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  ? 

II 

Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine, 

Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  thro*  in  his  sad  decline, 

And  a  rose-bush  leans  upon. 
Thou  that  faintly  smilest  still, 

As  a  Naiad  in  a  well, 

Ix>oking  at  the  set  of  day. 
Or  a  phantom  two  hours  old 

Of  a  maiden  past  away. 
Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold  ? 
Wlierefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine, 

Spiritual  Adeline  ? 

Ill 

What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thine  7 
Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline  7 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone.  • 

Do  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  7 
Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies 
What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings  7 
Or  in  stillest  evenings 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart'  the  silver  dews  7 
•    Or  when  little  airs  arise. 
How  the  merry  bluebell  rings 
To  the  mosses  underneath  7 
Hast  rhou  look'd  upon  the  breath 
Of  tlie  lilies  at  sunrise  7 
Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreaming  Adeline  7 

IV 

Some  honey-converse  feeds  thy  mind. 
Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forg^ets  to  close 
His  curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 

All  night  long  on  darkness  blind. 

What  aileth  thee  7  whom  waitest  thou 


With  thy  soften' d,  shade w'd  brow. 
And  those  dew-lit  eyes  of  thiuOf 
Thou  faiut  smiler,  Adeline  7 


Lovest  thou  the  doleful  wind 

When  thou  gazest  at  the  skies  ? 

Doth  the  low-tongued  Orient 

Wander  from  the  side  of  the  mom. 
Dripping  with  Sabieau  spice 

On  thy  pillow,  lowly  beut 

With  melodious  airs  lovelorn, 

Breathing  Light  against  thy  face. 

While  his  locks  a-drooping  twined 

Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring 

Make  a  carcanet  of  rays, 

And  ye  talk  together  still, 

In  the  lauguage  wherewith  Spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill  7 

Hence  that  look  and  smile  of  thine, 
Spiritual  Adeline. 


MARGARET 

Fust  printed  in  1833 ;  reprinted  with  slight 
chaDges  (see  Notes)  in  1842. 


O  SWEET  pale  Margaret, 
O  rare  pale  Margai-et, 
What  lit  your  eyes  with  tearful  power. 
Like  moonlight  on  a  falling  shower  7 
Who  lent  you,  love,  your  mortal  dower 
Of  pensive  thought  and  aspect  pale, 
Tour  melancholy  sweet  and  frail 
As  perfume  of  the  cuckoo  flower  7 
From  the  westward-winding  flood, 
From  the  evening-lighted  wood. 

From  all  things  outward  yoa  have 
won 
A  tearful  grace,  as  tho'  you  f>tood 

Between  the  rainbow  and  the  snn. 
Tlie  very  smile  before  you  speak. 
That  dimples  your  transparent  cheek. 
Encircles  all  the  heart,  and  feedeth 
The  senses  with  a  still  delight  # 

Of  dainty  sorrow  without  sotmd, 
Like  the  tender  amber  round 
Which  the  moon  about  her  spreadeth 
Moving  thro'  a  fleecy  night. 

II 

You  love,  remaining  peacefully, 

To  hear  the  murmur  of  the  strife^ 
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But  enter  not  the  toil  of  life. 
Tour  spirit  ii  the  calmed  sea, 

Laid  hy  the  tumult  of  the  fight. 
You  are  the  evening  star,  alway 

Remaining  betwixt  dark  and  bright; 
Lull'd  echoes  of  laborious  day 

Come  to  joUf  gleams  of  mellow  light 

Float  by  yon  on  the  verge  of  night. 

Ill 

What  ean  it  matter,  Margaret, 

What  songs  below  the  waning  Blars 

The  lion-heart,  Plantagenet, 

Sang  looking  thro*^  his  prison  bars  ? 

Rxquiaite  Margaret,  who  can  tell 

The  last  wild  thought  of  Chatelet, 
Just  ere  the  falling  axe  did  part 
The  burning  brain  from  the  true  heart, 

Eyen  in  her  sight  he  loved  so  well  ? 


IV 

A  fairy  shield  your  Genius  made 

Ajid  gave  you  on  your  natal  day. 
Tour  sorrow,  only  sorrow's  shade. 

Keeps  real  sorrow  far  away. 
Toa  move  not  in  such  solitudes, 

Toil  are  not  leai  divine, 
But  more  human  in  your  moods, 

Than  your  twin-sister,  Adeline. 
Tour  hair  is  darker,  and  yonr  eyes 

Totich'd  with  a  somewhat  darker  hue. 

And  less  aerially  blue« 

But  ever  trembling  thro'  the  dew 
Of  dainty-woeful  sympathies. 


O  sweet  pale  Margaret, 

O  rare  pile  Margaret, 
Come    down,  come  down,  and   hear  me 

speak. 
Tie  op  the  ringlets  on  yonr  cheek. 

The  sun  is  just  about  to  set, 
The  arching  limes  are  tall  and  shady, 

And  faint,  rainy  lights  are  seen. 

Moving  in  the  leavy  beech. 
Rise  from  Sie  feast  of  sorrow,  lady, 

Where  all  day  long  you  sit  between 

Joy  and  woe,  and  whisper  each. 
Or  only  look  across  the  lawn, 

Look  out  below  yonr  bower-eaves, 
Look  down,  and  let  yonr  bine  eyes  dawn 
Upon  me  thro'  the  jasmine-leaves. 


ROSALIND 

Printed  m  1833,  but  suppietsed  nntU  1884 
See  Notes. 

I 

My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 

My  frolic  falcon,  with  bright  eyes, 

Wnose  free   delight,  from  any  height  of 

rapid  flight. 
Stoops  at  all  game  that  wing  the  skies, 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
My  bright-eyed,  wild-eyed  falcon,  whither. 
Careless  both  of  wind  and  weather. 
Whither  fly  ye,  what  game  spy  ye, 
Up  or  down  the  streaming  wmd  ? 

II 

The  quick  lark's  doseat-caroU'd  •traint. 
The  shadow  rushing  up  the  sea, 
The  lightning  flash  atween  the  rainsi 
The  sunlight  driving  down  the  lea. 
The  leaping  stream,  the  very  wind. 
That  will  not  stay,  upon  his  way. 
To  stoop  the  cowslip  to  the  plains. 
Is  not  so  clear  and  bold  and  free 
As  you,  my  falcon  Rosalind. 
Tou  care  not  for  another's  pains, 
Because  you  are  the  soul  of  joy. 
Bright  metal  nil  without  alloy. 
Life  shoots  and  glances  thro'  your 
And  flashes  off  a  thousand  ways. 
Thro'  lips  and  eyes  in  subtle  rays. 
Tour  hawk-eyes  are  keen  and  bright. 
Keen  with  triumph ,  watching  still 
To  pierce  me  thro'  with  pointed  light; 
But  oftentimes  they  flash  and  glitter 
Like  sunshine  on  a  dancing  rill, 
And  yonr  words  are  seeming-bitter. 
Sharp  and  few,  but  seeming-bitter 
From  excess  of  swift  delight. 

Ill 

Come  down,  come  home,  my  Rosalind, 
My  gay  young  hawk,  my  Rosalind. 
Too  long  you  keep  the  upper  skies; 
Too  long  you  roam  and  wheel  at  will; 
But  we  mnst  hood  your  random  eyes, 
That  care  not  whom  they  kill, 
And  yonr  cheek,  whose  orilliant  hue 
Is  so  sparkling-freiAi  to  view, 
Some  red  heath-flower  in  the  dew, 
Touch'd  with  sunrise.     We  mnst  bind 
And  keep  you  fast,  my  Rosalind, 
Fast,  fast,  my  wild-eyed  Rosalind, 
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And  clip  your  wings,  and  make  you  Ioto. 
When  we  have  lured  you  from  above, 
And  that  delight  of  frolic  flight,  by  day  or 

night, 
From  North  to  South, 
We  '11  bind  you  fast  in  silken  oordii 
And  kiss  away  the  bitter  words 
"Etom  off  yonr  rosy  month. 

eleAnore 

Benrinted  in  1842  from  the  1833  Tolome. 
See  Notes. 

I 

Tht  dark  eyes  open'd  not, 
Nor  first  reyeal'd  themselves  to  English 

air, 
For  there  is  nothing  here 
Which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inward 

brought. 
Moulded  thy  bal^  thought. 
Far  off  from  human  neighborhood 

Thou  wert  bom,  on  a  summer  morOt 
A  mile  beneath  the  cedar-wood. 
Thy  bounteous  forehead  waa  not  fann'd  • 

With  breezes  from  our  oaken  glades,  to 
Bnt  thou  wert  nursed  in  some  delicious 
land 
Of  lavish  lights,  and  floating  shades; 
And  flattering  thy  childish  thought 
The  oriental  fairy  brought. 

At  the  moment  of  thy  birth. 
From  old  well-heads  of  haunted  rills, 
And  the  hearts  of  purple  hills. 
And  shadow'd  coves  on  a  sunny  shore, 

The  choicest  wealth  of  all  the  earth. 
Jewel  or  shell,  or  starry  ore,  so 

To  deck  thy  cradle,  EleAnore. 

11 

Or  the  yellow-banded  bees, 
Tliro'  half-open  lattices 
Coming  in  the  scented  breeze, 
Fed  thee,  a  child,  lying  alone. 

With  whitest  honey  in  fairy  gardena 
cnird  — 
A  glorious  child,  dreaming  alone, 
In  silk-soft  folds,  upon  yielding  down, 
With  the  hum  of  swarming  bees 

Into  dreamful  slumber  luU'd.  jo 

ni 

Who  may  minister  to  thee  ? 
Smniner  herself  should  minister 


To  thee,  with  fruitage  golden-rinded 
On  golden  salvers,  or  it  may  be, 
Youngest  Autumn,  in  a  bower 
Grape-thicken'd  from  the  ligh^  and  blinded 
With  many  a  deep-hued  beU-lUce  flower 
Of  fragrant  trailers,  when  the  air 
Sleepeth  over  all  the  heaven, 
And  the  crag  that  fronts  the  even,  e» 

All  along  the  shadowing  shore, 
Crimsons  over  an  inland  mere, 

Eleiiuore  I 


IV 

How  may  fullnuiil'd  verse  expreas. 

How  ma^  measured  words  adoro 
The  full-flowmg  harmony 
Of  thy  swan-like  stateliness, 

Eleanore  ? 
The  luxuriant  symmetir 
Of  thy  floating  sracef  ulness,  «• 

Eleanore  ? 
Every  turn  and  glance  of  thine, 
Every  lineament  divine, 

Eleftnore, 
And  the  steady  sunset  glow 
That  stays  upon  thee  ?    For  in  thee 
Is  nothing  sudden,  nothing  single; 
Like  two  streams  of  incense  free 
From  one  censer  in  one  shrine, 
Thought  and  motion  mingle,  4o 

Mingle  ever.    Motions  flow 
To  one  another,  even  as  tho' 
They  were  modulated  so 
To  an  unheard  melody. 
Which  lives  about  thee,  and  a  sweep 

Of  richest  panses,  evermore 
Drawn  from  each  other  mellow-deep; 
Who  may  express  thee,  Eleilnore  ? 


I  stand  before  thee,  Eleilnore; 

I  see  thy  beauty  gradually  nnfold,    ;o 
Daily  and  hourly,  more  and  more. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  the  while 

Slowly,  as  from  a  cloud  of  gold. 
Comes  out  thy  deep  ambrosial  smile. 
I  muse,  as  in  a  trance,  whene'er 

The  languors  of  thy  love-deep  eyes 
iloat  on  to  me.    I  would  I  were 

So  tranced,  so  rapt  in  ecstasies, 
To  stand  apart,  and  to  adore, 
Gazing  on  thee  for  evermore,  So 

8erena»  imperial  Eleftnore  I 
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VI 


Sometiinag,  with  most  inteniitj 

Gaxing,  I  seem  to  see 

Tbouglit    folded    orer    thongfat,    gmiling 

•sleep, 
Slowly  awaken'd,  grow  so  full  aiid  deep 
In  thy  large  eyes  Uiat,  overpowered  quite, 
I  cannot  Teil  or  droop  my  sight, 
Bat  am  as  nothing  in  its  light. 
As  tho'  a  star,  in  inmost  heaven  set, 
Even  while  we  gaxe  on  it,  90 

Should  slowly  round  his  orb,  and  slowly  grow 
To  a  full  faoe,  there  like  a  sun  remain 
flz'd  —  then  as  slowly  fade  again, 

And  draw  itself  to  what  it  was  before; 
So  fnll,  so  deep,  so  slow. 
Thought  seems  to  come  and  go 

£1  thy  large  eyw,  imperial  Elefinore. 

VII 

As  thunder-clouds  that,  hung  on  high, 

Boord  the  world  wiih  doubt  and  fear. 

Floating  thro'  an  evening  atmosphere,     100 

Grow  golden  all  about  the  sky; 

In  thee  all  passion  becomes  passionlessi 

Toneh'd  by  thy  spirit's  mellowness, 

Losing  his  fire  and  active  might 
In  a  silent  meditation. 

Falling  into  a  still  delight, 

And  luxury  of  contemplation. 

Aa  waves  that  up  a  quiet  cove 
Boiling  slide,  and  lying  still 
Shadow  forth  the  banlu  at  will,        no 

Or  sometimes  they  swell  and  move, 
Pressing  up  against  the  land 
With  motions  of  the  outer  sea; 

And  the  self-same  influence 

Controlleth  all  the  soul  and  sense 
Of  Fssaion  gazing  upon  thee. 

His  bow-string  slacken'd,  languid  Love, 
Leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
Droops  both  his  wings,  regarding  thee. 

And  so  would  languish  evermore^  lao 

Serene,  imperial  Eleanore. 

VIII 

But  when  I  see  thee  roam,  with  tresses  un- 

eonflned, 
While  the  amorous  odorous  wind 
Breathes  low  between  the  sunset  and  the 

moon; 
Or,  in  a  shadowy  saloon. 
On  silken  cushions  half  reclined; 

I  watch  thy  grace,  and  in  its  place 


My  heart  a  charmed  slumber  keeps, 

While  I  muse  upon  thy  face; 
And  a  languid  fire  creeps  150 

Thro'  my  veins  to  all  my  frame, 
Dissolvingly  and  slowly.    Soon 

From  thv  rose-red  lips  mt  name 
Floweth;  and  then,  as  in  a  swoon, 
With  dinning  sound  my  ears  are  rife. 
My  tremulous  tongue  faltereth, 
I  lose  my  color,  I  lose  my  breath, 
I  drink  the  cup  of  a  costly  death, 
Brimm'd  with  delirious  draughts  of  warm* 
est  life. 
I  die  with  my  delight  before  140 

I  hear  what  I  would  hear  from  thee; 
Yet  tell  my  name  again  to  me. 
I  would  be  dying  evermore. 
So  dying  ever,  Eleftnore. 


KATE 

First  printed  in  18Sd,  but  snppresMd  until 
after  the  poett  death,  and  not  included  in  any 
anthorixed  edition  until  1897. 

I  KNOW  her  by  her  angry  air. 
Her  bright  black  eyes,  her  bright  black 
hair, 

Her  rapid  laughters  wild  and  shrill. 
As  laughters  of  the  woodpecker 

From  the  bosom  of  a  hill. 

'T  is  Kate  —  she  sayeth  what  she  will; 
For  Kate  hath  an  unbridled  tongue. 

Clear  as  the  twanging  of  a  harp. 

Her  heart  is  like  a  throbbing  star. 
Kate  hath  a  spirit  ever  strung 

Like  a  new  bow,  and  bright  and  sharp 

As  edges  of  the  scimitar. 
Whence  shall  she  take  a  fitting  mate  ? 

For  Kate  no  common  love  will  feel; 
My  woman-soldier,  gallant  Kate, 

As  pure  and  true  as  blades  of  steeL 

Kate  saith  '  the  world  is  void  of  might* 
Kate  saith  '  the  men  are  gilded  flies.' 

Kate  snaps  her  fingers  at  my  vows; 
Kate  will  not  hear  of  lovers'  sighs. 
I  would  I  were  an  armed  knight^ 
Fai^famed  for  well-won  enterprise. 

And  wearing  on  my  swarthy  brows 
The  garland  of  new-wreathed  emprise; 

For  in  a  moment  I  would  pierce 
The  blackest  files  of  clanging  fight, 
And  strongly  strike  to  left  and  right. 
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In  dreaming  of  my  lady's  eyes. 

O,  Kate  loves  well  the  bold  and  fierce; 
But  none  are  bold  enough  for  Kate, 
She  cannot  find  a  fitting  mate. 

•MY  LIFE   IS    FULL  OF   WEARY 

DAYS ' 

First  printed  in  1833,  vith  the  heading, '  To 

.*  The  first  two  stanzas  were  not  reprinted 

until  1865,  when  they  appeared  in  the  Tolunie  of 

'  Selections  *  in  their  present  form.    The  next 

three  stanus  were  added  later.    See  Notes. 

My  life  is  full  of  weary  days, 

But  good  things  have  not  kept  aloof, 

Nor  wander'd  into  other  ways; 
I  have  not  lacked  thy  mild  reproof, 

Nor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 

And  now  shake  hands  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go, 

Shake  hands  once  more;  I  cannot  sink 
So  far  —  far  down,  but  I  sliall  know 
Thy  Toice,  and  answer  from  below. 

When  in  the  darkness  over  me 
The, four-handed  mole  shall  scrape, 

Plant  thou  no  dusky  cypress-tree, 

Nor  wreathe  thy  cap  with  doleful  crape, 
But  pledge  me  in  tlie  flowing  grape. 

And  when  the  sappy  field  and  wood 
Grow  green  beneath  the  showery  gray, 

And  rugged  barks  begin  to  bud, 
And  thro'  damp  holts  new-flush*d  with 

may, 
Ring  sudden  scritohes  of  the  jay, 

Then  let  wise  Nature  work  her  will. 
And  on  my  clay  her  darnel  grow; 

Come  only,  when  the  days  are  still. 
And  at  my  headstone  whisper  low. 
And  tell  me  if  the  woodbines  blow. 


EARLY  SONNETS 


TO 

This  and  the  third  sonnet  were  in  the  1838 
Tolnme,  but  were  suppressed  in  1842. 

As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and 

brood. 
And  ebb  into  a  former  hie,  or  seem 


To  lapse  far  back  in  some  oonfused  dream 
To  states  of  mystical  similitude. 
If  one  but  speaks  or  hems  or  stirs  bis  ehaii^ 
Ever  the  woudt^r  waxeth  more  and  more. 
So  that  we  say, '  All  this  hath  been  before, 
All  this  hath  been,  I  know  not  when  or 

.  where;' 
So,  fnend,  when  first  I  look'd  upon  jonr 

face. 
Our  thought  gave  answer  each  to  each,  so 

true  — 
Opposed  mirroi*8  each  reflecting  eaob  -— 
That,  tho*  I  knew  not  in  what  time  or  plaoe^ 
Methought  that  I  had  often  met  with  yon. 
And  either  lived  in   either's    heart   and 

speech. 

II 
TO  J.  M.  K. 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  1830  volona. 
Addressed  to  John  Mitchell  Kerable  (1807* 
1857)  who  was  a  feUow-student  of  the  poet  at 
Cambridge. 

Mt  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee  —  thoa  wilt 

A  latter  Luther,  and  a  soldier-priest 

To  scare  church-harpies  from  the  master's 

feast; 
Our  dusted  velvets  have  much  need  of 

thee: 
Thou  art  no  Sabbath-drawler  of  old  saws, 
Distill'd  from  some  worm-canker'd  homily; 
But  spurr'd  at  heart  with  fieriest  energy 
To  embattail  and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof,  hating  to  hark 
The  humming  of  the  drowsy  pulpit-drone 
Half  God's  good  Sabbath,  while  the  worn- 
out  clerk 
Brow-beats  his  desk  below.    Thoa  from  a 

throne 
Mounted  in  heaven  wilt  shoot  into  the  dark 
Arrows  of  lightnings.     I  will  stand  and 
mark. 

Ill 

Mine  be  the  strength  of  spirit,  fall  and 

free. 
Like  some  hrond  river  rushing  down  alone. 
With  the  selfsame  impulse  wherewith  he 

was  thrown 
From  his  loud  fount  upon    the    echoing 

lea;  — 
Which  with  increasing  might  doth  forward 
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By  town,  and  tower,  and  hill,  and  cape,  and 

isle. 
And  in  tbe  middle  of  the  green  salt  sea 
Keeps  bis  blue  waters  fresh  for  many  a 

mile. 
Mine  be  the  power  which  ever  to  its  sway 
Will  win  the  wise  at  once,  and  by  degrees 
May  into  uncongenial  spirits  flow ; 
Eren  as  tbe  warm  gnlf-stream  of  Florida 
Floats  far  away  into  the  Northern  seas 
Tbe  lairiah  growths  of  southern  Mexico. 


IV 

ALEXANDER 

Fint  published  m  the  'Library  Edition'  of 
tbs 'Poems' in  1872. 

Warbiob  of  God,  whose  strong  right  arm 

debased 
The  throne  of    Persia,  when  her  Satrap 

bled 
At  I»us  by  tbe  Syrian  gates,  or  fled 
Beyond  the    Memmian   napbtba-pits,  dis- 
graced 
For  erer  —  thee  (thy  pathway  sand-erased) 
Gliding  with  equal  crowns  two  serpents  led 
Joyful  to  that  palm-planted  fouutain-fed 
Ammooian  Oasis  in  the  waste. 
There  in  a  silent  shade  of  laurel  brown 
Apart  the  Chamian  Oracle  divine 
Shelter'd  his  unapproached  mysteries: 
Bigfa  things  were  spoken  there,  unhanded 

down; 
Only  they  saw  thee  from  the  secret  shrine 
Betaming  with  hot  cheek  and  kindled  eyes. 


BUONAPARTE 

This  saenel  and  the  next  were  in  the  1838 
VBlmM,  but  were  auppresMd  in  1842. 

Hz  thought  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of 

oaky 
Madman!  —  to  chain  with  chains,  and  bind 

with  bands 
That  island  queen  who  sways  the  floods  and 

lands 
From  Ind  to  Ind,  but  in  fair  daylight  woke. 
When  from  her  woodeu  walls,  —  lit  by  sure 

hands, — 
With  tbnndera,  and  with  lightnings,  and 

wilbamoke,— 


Peal  after  peal,  the  British  battle  broke, 
Lulling  the  brine  against  the  Coptic  sands. 
We  taught  him  lowlier  moods,  when  Elsi' 

nore 
Heard  the  war  moan  along  the  distaiit  sea, 
Kockiuff  with  shattered  spars,  with  sudden 

nres 
Flamed  over;  at  Trafalgar  yet  once  more 
We  taught  him;  late  he  learned  humility 
Perforce,  like  those  whom  Gideon  schooled 

with  briers. 

VI 
POLAND 

How  long,  O  God,  shall  men  be  ridden 

down. 
And  trampled  under  by  the  last  and  least 
Of  men?    The  heart  of  Poland  hath  not 

ceased 
To  quiver,   tho'   her    sacred    blood  doth 

drowu 
The  fields,  and  out  of  every  smouldering 

town 
Cries  to   Thee,  lest  brute  Power  be  in- 
creased. 
Till  that  o'ergrown  Barbarian  in  the  East 
Transgress  his  ample  bound  to  some  new 

crown,  — 
Cries  to  Thee,  *  Lord,  how  long  shall  these 

things  be  ? 
How  long  this  icy-hearted  Muscovite 
Oppress  the  region  ? '    Us,  O   Just  and 

Good, 
Forgive,  who  smiled  when  she  was  torn  in 

three ; 
Us,  who  stand  now,  when  we  should  aid  the 

right  — 
A  matter  to  be  wept  with  tears  of  blood  1 

VII 

This  sonnet  and  the  two  that  follow  wem 
fint  printed  in  the  *  Selections '  of  1865,  with 
the  heading,  *  Three  Sonnets  to  a  Coquette.' 

Carebb'd  or  chidden  by  tbe  slender  baud. 
And  singing  airy  trifles  this  or  that, 
Light  Hope  at  Beauty's  call  would  perch 

and  stand, 
And  run  thro'  every  change  of  sharp  and 

flat; 
And  Fancy  came  and  at  her  pillow  sat. 
When  Sleep  had  bound  her  in  hi^  rosy 

band« 
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And  chased  awa^  the  still-recurriDg  gnat, 
And  woke  her  with  a  lay  from  fairy  land. 
But  now  they  live  with  Beauty  leas  and 

less. 
For  Hope  is  other  Hope  and  wanders  far, 
Nor  cares  to  lisp  in  love's  delicious  creeds; 
And  Fancy  watches  in  the  wilderness, 
Poor  Fancy  sadder  than  a  single  star. 
That  sets  at  twilight  in  a  land  of  reeds. 

vin 

The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent  I 
A  nobler  yearning  never  broke  her  rest 
Than  but  to  dance  and  sing,  be  gaily  drest. 
And  win  all  eyes  with  all  accomplishment; 
Tet  in  the  whirling  dances  as  we  went. 
My  fancy  made  me  for  a  moment  blest 
To  find  my  heart  so  near  the  beauteous 

breast 
That  once  had  power  to  rob  it  of  content. 
A  moment  came  the  tenderness  of  tears, 
The  phantom  of  a  wish  that  once  oould 

move, 
A  ghost  of    passion  that  no   smiles    re- 
store — 
For  ah  I   the  slight  coquette,  she  cannot 

love, 
And  if  you  kiss'd  her  feet  a  thousand 

years. 
She  still  would  take  the  praise,  and  care  no 
more. 

IX 

Wan  Sculptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  the 

cast 
Of  those  dead  lineaments  that  near  thee  lie  ? 
O,  sorrowest  thou,  pale  Painter,  for  the 

past. 
In  painting  some  dead  friend  from  mem- 
ory? 
Weep  on ;   beyond  his  object   Loye  can 

last. 
His    object  lives;    more    oanse    to   weep 

have  I : 
My  tears,  no  tears  of  love,  are  flowing  fast, 
No  tears  of  love,  but  tears  that  Love  cau 

die. 
I  pledge  her  not  in  any  cheerful  cup. 
Nor  care  to  sit  beside  her  where  she  sits  — 
Ah  I  pity  —  hint  it  not  in  human  tones, 
But  breathe  it  into  earth  and  close  it  up 
With  secret  death  for  ever,  in  the  pits 
Whioh  some  green  ChristmM  crams  with 

weary,  bonea. 


Printed  In  1833,  but  suppressed  in  1842. 

If  I  were  loved,  as  I  desire  to  be, 

What  is  there  in  the  great  sphere  of  tht 

earth, 
And  range  of  evil  between  death  and  birth, 
That  I  should  fear,  —  if  I  were  loTed  by 

thee? 
All  the  inner,  all  the  onter  world  of  pain 
Clear  Love  would  pierce  and  cleave,  if  thou 

wert  mine. 
As  I  have  heard  that,  somewhere  in  tbc 

main, 
Fteth-water  .pring.  oome  optlnoagli  Uttei 

brme. 
T  were  joy,  not  fear,  claspt  hand-in-baad 

with  thee. 
To  wait  for  death  —  mute  <-  careless  of  all 

ilU, 
Apart  upon  a  mountain,  tho'  the  suree 
Of  some  new  deluge  from  a  thousand  hiUs 
Flung  leagues  of  roaring  foam  into  Uii 

gorge 
Below  us,  as  far  on  as  eye  oould  see. 


XI 
THE  BRIDESMAID 

Fixst  printed  hi  1872. 

O  BRiDESMAns  ere  the  happy  knot  wai 

tied. 
Thine  eyes  so  wept  that  they  could  hardlj 


Thy  sister  smiled  and  said^ '  No  tears  ten 

me ! 
A  happy  bridesmaid  makes  a  hsppy  brideJ 
And  then,  the  couple  standing  side  by  side 
Love  lighted  down  between  them  full  oi 

glee, 
And  over  his  left  shoulder  lauffVd  at  tbee^ 
*  O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  nappy  bride< 
And  all  at  once  a  pleasant  truth  J  leam'd, 
For  while   the  tender  service  made  thm 

weep, 
I  loved  thee  for  the  tear  thou  oonldst  no 

hide, 
And  prest'  thy  hand,  and  knew  the  presi 

retum'd,  , 

And  thought,  'My  life  is  sick  of  stngli 

sleep:  ' 

O  happy  bridesmaid,  make  a  happy  bridal 
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THE  LADY  OF  SHALOTT 


AND  OTHER  POEMS 


TUi  ^— ^"g  does  not  roproaopt  a  sepamte  published  Tolmne,  bnt  is  found  as  a  division  of  tlM 
MBS  in  the  ^tions  of  lbb4  and  the  more  reoent  ones. 


THE   LADY  OF  SHALOTT 

Fint  ptahUsfaed  in  1833,  and  moeh  altered  in 
Ui.    bee  Notes. 

PART  I 

hi  eitlier  side  the  river  lie 
jong  fields  of  bnrley  and  of  rye, 
rhst  clothe  the  wold  and  meet  the  sky; 
lad  thro'  the  field  the  road  rtius  by 

To  many-tower'd  Camelot; 
iod  np  and  down  the  people  go, 
laiing  where  the  lilies  blow 
iDoad  an  island  there  below, 

The  island  of  Shalott. 


RlSows  whiten,  aspens  quiyer, 
little  breeies  dusk  and  shiver 
rbro'  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
Bj  the  island  in  the  river 

Flowing  down  to  Camelot. 
Ponr  gray  walls,  and  f onr  gray  towers, 
IHerlook  a  space  of  flowers, 
had  the  silent  isle  imbowera 

The  I^y  of  Shalott 

By  the  margin,  willow-veiPd, 
Slide  the  heavy  faarra  trail'd 
Br  slow  hones;  ana  nnhail'd 
IW  shallop  flitteth  stlken-sail'd 

Skimming  down  to  Camelot: 
Bat  who  hath  seen  her  wave  her  hand  ? 
t)r  St  the  easement  seen  her  stand  ? 
Or  is  she  known  in  all  the  land, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott  7 

^j  reapers,  reaping  early 
It  smong  the  bearded  barley. 
Bear  a  soo^  that  echoes  cheerly 
Pfom  the  nver  winding  clearly, 

Down  to  tower*?  Camelot; 
And  by  the  moon  the  reaper  weary, 
F^Qf  sheaves  in  uplands  airy, 
Utening,  whispers  '  T  is  the  f aizy 

Lady  of  Shalott* 


BO 


PART  11 

There  she  weaves  by  night  and  day 
A  magic  web  with  colors  gay. 
She  has  heard  a  whisper  say, 
A  curse  is  on  her  if  she  stay- 

To  look  down  to  Camelot 
She  knows  not  what  the  curse  may  bOf 
And  so  she  weaveth  steadily, 
And  little  other  care  hath  she. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

And  moving  thro'  a  mirror  dear 
That  hangs  before  her  all  the  year, 
Shadows  of  the  world  appear. 
There  she  sees  the  highway  near 

Winding  down  to  Camelot; 
There  the  river  eddy  whirls, 
And  there  the  surly  village-chnrls, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls, 

Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad. 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad. 
Sometimes  a  curly  shepherd-lad. 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  dad, 

Groes  by  to  tower'd  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  thro'  the  mirror  bine 
The  knights  come  riding  two  and  two: 
She  hath  no  loyal  knight  and  true. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

But  in  her  web  she  still  delights 
To  weave  the  mirror's  magic  sights, 
For  often  thro'  the  silent  niehts 
A  funeral,  with  plumes  and  lights 

And  music,  went  to  Camelot; 
Or  when  the  moon  was  overhead, 
Came  two  young  lovers  lately  wed: 
*  I  am  half  sick  of  shadows,'  said 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

PART  ni 

A  bow-shot  from  her  bower-eavea, 
He  rode  between  the  barley-sheavei^ 


so 
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The  BUQ  came  dazzling  thro'  the  leaveSy 
And  flamed  upon  the  brazen  greaves 

Of  bold  Sir  Liancelot. 
A  red-cross  knight  for  ever  kneel'd 
To  a  lady  in  his  shield. 
That  sparkled  on  the  yellow  field,  So 

^side  remote  Shalott. 

The  gemmy  bridle  glitter'd  free, 
Like  to  some  branch  of  stars  we  see 
Hune  in  the  golden  Galaxy. 
The  bridle  bells  rang  merrily 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
And  from  his  blazon'd  baldric  slung 
A  mighty  silver  bugle  hung, 
And  as  he  rode  his  armor  rung, 

Beside  remote  Shalott.  90 

All  in  the  blue  unclouded  weather 
Thick-jewell'd  shone  the  saddle-leather. 
The  helmet  and  the  helmet-feather 
Burn*d  like  one  burning  flame  together, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot; 
As  often  thro'  the  purple  ni^ht, 
Below  the  starry  clusters  bright. 
Some  bearded  meteor,  tndling  light. 

Moves  over  still  Shalott.  99 

His  broad  clear  brow  in  sunlight  glow'd; 
On  burnish'd  hooves  his  war-horse  trode; 
From  underneath  his  helmet  flow'd 
His  coal-black  curls  as  on  he  rode, 

As  he  rode  down  to  Camelot. 
From  the  bank  and  from  the  river 
He  flash'd  into  the  crystal  mirror, 
•Tirra  lirra,'  by  the  nver 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot. 

She  left  the  web,  she  left  the  loom. 
She  made  three  paces  thro'  the  room,     no 
She  saw  the  water-lily  bloom, 
She  saw  the  helmet  and  the  plume, 

She  look'd  down  to  Camelot. 
Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side; 
'The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

PART  IV 

In  the  stormy  east-wind  straining, 
The  pale  yellow  woods  were  waning. 
The  broad  stream  in  his  banks  complaining, 
Heavily  the  low  sky  raining  sai 

Over  tower'd  Camelot; 


Down  she  came  and  found  a  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  left  afloat. 
And  round  about  the  prow  she  wrote 
The  Lady  0/ ShaloU. 

And  down  the  river's  dim  expanse 

Like  some  bold  seSr  in  a  trance. 

Seeing  all  his  own  mischance  — 

With  a  glassy  countenance  iji 

Did  she  look  to  Camelot. 
And  at  the  closing  of  the  day 
She  loosed  the  chain,  and  down  she  laji 
The  broad  stream  bore  her  far  away, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott 

Lying,  robed  in  snowy  white 
That  loosely  flew  to  left  and  right  -* 
The  leaves  upon  her  falling  light  — 
Thro'  the  noises  of  the  night 

She  floated  down  to  Camelot;        140 
And  as  the  boat-head  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among. 
They  heard  her  singing  her  last  sung, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy, 
Chanted  loudly,  chanted  lowly. 
Till  her  blood  was  frozen  slowly. 
And  her  eyes  were  darken'd  wholly, 

Tum'd  to  tower'd  Camelot. 
For  ere  she  reach'd  upon  the  tide  tg» 

The  first  house  by  the  water-side^ 
Singingiu  her  song  she  died. 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Under  tower  and  balcony. 

By  garden-wall  and  gallery, 

A  gleaming  shape  she  floated  by. 

Dead-pale  between  the  houses  higb. 

Silent  into  Camelot. 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame,        160 
And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  ShaloiL 

Who  is  this  ?  and  what  is  here  ? 
And  in  the  lighted  palace  near 
Died  the  sound  of  royal  cheer; 
And  they  cross'd  themselves  for  fear. 

All  the  knights  at  Camelot: 
But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space; 
He  said,  *She  has  a  lovely  face; 
God  in  his  mercy  lend  her  grace,  •70 

The  Lady  of  Shalott.* 
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MARIANA   IN   THE  SOUTH 

Fbst  pftnted  in  1833,  but  chang^ed  so  much 
in  1842  that  we  giTe  the  ozigiiial  fonu  in  full 
in  the  Notes. 

With  one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 

The  hoase  thro'  all  the  level  shines, 
Close^latticed  to  the  brooding  heat. 

And  silent  in  its  dusty  vines; 
A  faint-bine  ridge  upon  the  right, 
An  empty  river-bed  before. 
And  shfillows  on  a  distant  shore. 
In  glaring  sand  and  inlets  bright. 

But  *  Ave  Mary,'  made  she  moan,       9 

And  '  Ave  Mary/  night  and  mom, 
And  '  Ah,'  she  sang, '  to  be  all  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

She,  as  her  carol  sadder  grew, 

From  brow  and  bosom  slowly  down 
Thro'  rosy  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 
To  left  and  right,  and  made  appear 
8till-lighte<r  in  a  secret  shrine 
Her  melancholy  eyes  divine, 
The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear.  ao 

And  '  Ave  Mary,'  was  her  moan, 

'  Madonna,  sad  is  night  and  morn,' 
And  *  Ah,'  she  sang,  *  to  be  all  alone. 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.' 

TUl  all  the  crimson  changed,  and  past 

Into  deep  orange  o'er  the  sea. 
Low  on  her  knees  herself  she  cast, 
Before  Onr  Lady  murronr'd  she ; 
Complaiuing,  *  Mother,  give  me  grace 
To  help  me  of  my  weary  load.  30 

And  on  the  liquid  mirror  glow'd 
The  clear  perfection  of  her  &ce. 

*  Is  this  the  form,'  she  made  her  moan, 
'That  won   his  praises   night  and 
morn  ? ' 
And  '  Ah,'  she  said,  'but  I  wake  alone, 
I  sleep  forgotten,  I  wake  forlorn.' 

Kor  bird  wonld  sing,  nor  lamb  would  bleat. 
Nor  any  cloud  would  cross  the  vault. 

But  day  iiusreased  from  heat  to  heat. 
On  stony  drought  and  steaming  salt;    40 

TiU  now  at  noon  she  slept  again. 
And    seem'd    knee -deep    in    mountain 


And  neanl  her  native  breeses  pass, 
And  mnlets  babbling  down  the  glen. 


She  breathed  in  sleep  a  lower  moan, 
And   murmuring,  as  at  night  and 
morn, 

She  thought,  *  My  spirit  is  here  alone, 
Walks  forgotten,  and  is  forlorn.' 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream; 

She  felt  he  was  and  was  not  there.        50 
She  woke;  the  babble  of  the  stream 

Fell,  and,  without,  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  one  sick  willow  sere  and  smalL 
The  river-bed  was  dusty- white; 
And  all  the  furnace  of  the  light 
Struck  up  against  the  blinding  wall. 
She  whisper'd,  with  a  stined  moan 

More  inward  than  at  night  or  mom, 
'  Sweet  Mother,  let  me  not  here  alone 
Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn.'      te 

And,  rising,  from  her  bosom  drew 

Old  letters,  breathing  of  her  worth, 
For  *  Love,'  they  said,  Mnust  needs  be  trae, 

To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth.' 
An  image  seera'd  to  pass  the  door. 
To  look  at  her  witli  sliglit,  and  say 
'  But  now  thy  beauty  flows  away. 
So  be  alone  for  evermore.' 

'  O  cruel  heart,'  she  changed  her  tone, 

'  And  cruel  love,  whone  eud  is  scorn, 

Is  this  the  end,  to  be  left  alone,         71 

To  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn  ? ' 

But  sometimes  in  the  falling  day 

An  image  seem'd  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  into  her  eyes  and  say, 

'  But  thou  sha!t  be  alone  no  more.' 
And  flaming  downward  over  all 

From  heat  to  heat  the  day  decreased. 
And  slowly  rounded  to  the  east 
[  The  one  black  shadow  from  the  wall.        80 
'The  day  to  night,'  she    made  her 
moan, 
'The    day  to  night,  the  night  to 
mom, 
And  day  and  night  I  am  left  alone 
To  live  forgotten,  and  love  forlorn.* 

At  eve  a  dry  cicala  sung. 

There  came  a  sound  as  of  the  sea; 
Backward  the  lattice-blind  she  flung, 

And  lean'd  upon  the  balcony. 
There  all  in  spaces  rosy-bright 

Large  Hesper  glitter'd  on  her  tears,      90 

And  deepening  thro'  the  silent  spheres 
Heaven  over  heaven  rose  the  night. 
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And  weeping  then  she  mude  her  moan, 
'  The  night  comes  on  that  knows  not 

mom. 

When  I  shall  cease  to  he  all  alone, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  lore  forlorn.' 


THE  TWO  VOICES 

Written  in  a  period  (1833)  of  great  deprea- 
tion  oonsequent  upon  the  death  cl  his  dster* 

A  STILL  small  voioe  spake  nnto  mOi 

*  Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  hotter  not  to  he  ?  * 

Then  to  the  still  small  Yoioe  I  said: 

*  Let  me  not  cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made.' 

To  which  the  roice  did  urge  reply: 

'  To-day  I  saw  the  dragon-fly 

Come  from  the  wells  where  he  did  lio. 

*  An  inner  impulse  rent  the  veil  lo 
Of  his  old  husk;  from  head  to  tail 

Came  out  clear  plates  of  sapphire  maiL 

*  He  dried  his  wings;  like  gauze  they  grew; 
Thro'  crofts  and  pastures  wet  with  dew 

A  liTing  flash  of  light  he  flew.' 

I  said:  '  When  first  the  world  began^ 
Younff  Nature  thro'  five  cycles  ran. 
And  m  the  sixth  she  moulded  man. 

*  She  gave  him  mind,  the  lordliest 
Proportion,  and,  above  the  rest,  so 
Dominion  in  the  head  and  breast.' 

Thereto  the  silent  voice  replied: 

*  Self-blinded  are  you  by  your  pride; 
Look  up  thro'  night;  the  world  is  wido. 

'  This  truth  within  thy  mind  rehearse, 

That  in  a  boundless  universe 

Is  boundless  better,  boundless  worse. 

*  Think  you  this  mould  of  hopes  and  fean 
Could  find  no  statelier  than  his  peers 

In  yonder  hundred  million  spheres  ? '       |o 

It  spake,  moreover,  in  my  mind : 

'  Tho'  thou  wert  scatter'd  to  the  wind* 

Tet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind.' 


Then  did  my  response  clearer  fall: 
'  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  alL' 

To  which  he  answer'd  seoffingly: 
'  Good  soul !  suppose  I  grant  it  thetp 
Who  '11  weep  for  thy  deficiency  ? 

'  Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense,  41 

When  thy  peculiar  difference 

Is  cancell'a  in  the  world  of  sense  ? ' 

I  would  have  said, '  Thou  canst  not  know/ 
But  my  full  heart,  that  work'd  belowi 
Rain'd  thro'  my  sight  its  overflow. 

Again  the  voice  spake  nnto  me: 
'  Thou  art  so  steep'd  in  misery. 
Surely  't  were  better  not  to  be. 

'  Thine  anguish  will  not  let  thee  sleeps 
Nor  any  train  of  reason  keep;  % 

Thou  canst  not  think,  but  thou  wilt  weep.' 

I  said:  '  The  years  with  change  advaooe; 
If  I  make  dark  my  countenance, 
I  shut  my  life  from  happier  ohanoe. 

*  Some  turn  this  sickness  yet  might  take, 
Even  vet.'     But  he: '  What  dnig  can 
A  wither'd  palsy  cease  to  shake  ?' 

I  wept:  *  Tho'  I  should  die,  I  know 

That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow 

In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow;  «» 

'  And  men,  thro'  novel  spheres  of  thoaght 
Still  moving  after  troth  long  sought. 
Will  learn  new  things  when  I  am  not.* 

'  Tet,'  said  the  secret  voioe,  <  some  time^ 
Sooner  or  later,  will  gray  prime 
Make  thy  grass  hoar  with  early  rime. 

'  Not  less  swift  sonls  that  yearn  for  light» 
Rapt  after  heaven's  starry  flight. 
Would  sweep  the  tracts  of  day  and  night. 

'  Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  ceUSf  la 
The  furzy  prickle  fire  the  dells. 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells.* 

I  said  that  <  all  the  years  invent; 

Each  month  is  various  to  present 

^  The  world  with  some  development 
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'  Were  this  not  well,  to  bide  mine  houTy 
Tho'  watching  from  a  ruin'd  tower 
How  grows  the  day  of  human  power  7' 

'The  highest-mounted  mind/  he  said* 

*  Still  sees  the  sacred  morning  spread       So 
The  silent  summit  overhead. 

*  Will  thirbr  seasons  render  plain 
Those  lonely  lights  that  still  remain. 
Just  breaking  over  land  end  main  ? 

*  Or  make  that  mom,  from  his  cold  crown 
And  crystal  silence  creeping  down. 
Flood  with  full  daylight  glebe  and  town  ? 

'  Foreran  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 

Thy  feet,  millenniums  hence,  be  set 

In  midst  of  knowledge,  dream'd  not  yeL  90 

*  Thou  haat  not  gain'd  a  real  height, 
Kor  art  thou  nearer  to  the  light. 
Because  the  scale  is  infinite. 

'  T  were  better  not  to  breathe  or  speak, 
Than  cry  for  strength,  remaining  weak. 
And  seem  to  find,  but  still  to  seek. 

*  HoreoTer,  but  to  seem  to  find 

Asks  what  thou  lackest,  thought  resigned, 
A  healthy  frame,  a  quiet  mind.' 
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I  said:  *  When  I  am  cone  away, 
**  He  dared  not  tarry,    men  will  say, 
Doing  dishonor  to  my  day.' 

'  This  is  more  vile,'  he  made  reply, 

'  To  breathe  and  loathe,  to  live  and  sigh. 

Than  oooe  from  dread  of  pain  to  die. 

'Sick  art  thon  —  a  divided  will 
Still  heaping  on  the  fear  of  ill 
The  fear  of  men,  a  coward  stilL 

*  Do  men  love  thee  ?    Art  thon  so  bound 
To  men  that  how  thy  name  may  sound    no 
Will  vex  thee  lying  underground  ? 

*Tlie  mMnory  of  the  wither'd  leaf 
In  endless  time  is  scarce  more  brief 
Ihsa  of  the  garner'd  autumn-sheaf. 

'60,  vexed  spirit,  sleep  in  trust; 
The  nrtt  ear  that  is  ffll'd  with  dust 
Hesn  little  of  the  false  or  just' 


'  Hard  task,  to  pltfck  resolve,'  I  cried, 
'^  From  eiuptiueiis  and  the  waste  wide 
Of  that  abyss,  or  scornful  pride  1 

'  Nay  —  rather  yet  that  I  could  raise 
One  hope  that  warm'd  me  in  the  days 
While  still  I  yeam'd  for  human  praise. 

*  When,  wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongne, 
Among  the  tents  I  paused  and  suug. 
The  distant  battle  flash'd  and  rung. 

'  I  sung  the  joyful  Pfean  clear, 
And,  sitting,  burnish'd  without  fear 
The  brand,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear— 

'  Waiting  to  strive  a  happy  strife. 
To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And  not  to  lose  the  good  of  life  — 
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'  Some  hidden  principle  to  move, 
To  put  together,  part  and  prove. 
And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love  — 

'  As  far  as  might  be,  to  carve  out 
Free  space  for  every  human  doubt. 
That  the  whole  mind  might  orb  about  — 

'  To  search  thro'  all  I  felt  or  saw. 

The  springs  of  life,  the  depths  of  awe,     140 

And  reach  the  law  within  the  law; 

'  At  least,  not  rotting  like  a  weed. 
But,  having  sown  some  generous  seed. 
Fruitful  of  further  thought  and  deed, 

'  To  pass,  when  Life  her  light  withdraws, 
Not  void  of  righteous  self-npplause. 
Nor  in  a  merely  selfish  cause  — 

'  In  some  good  cause,  not  in  mine  own. 

To  perish,  wept  for,  houor'd,  known, 

Ana  like  a  warrior  overthrown;  150 

*  Whose  eyes  are  dim  with  glorious  tears, 
When,  soil'd  with  noble  dust,  he  hears 
His  country's  war-song  thrill  his  ears: 

*  Then  dying  of  a  mortal  stroke, 
What  time  the  foeman's  line  is  broke. 
And  all  the  war  is  roU'd  in  smoke.' 


good. 


'Teal'  said  the  voice,  <thy  dream 
While  thou  abodest  in  the  bud. 
It  was  the  stirring  of  the  blood. 
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'If  Nature  pat  not  forth  her  power 
Aboat  the  opening  of  the  flower, 
Who  is  it  that  could  live  an  hour  ? 
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'  Then  oomes  the  check,  the  change,  the  faUf 
Pain  rises  up,  old  pleasures  palL 
Th3re  is  one  remedy  for  all. 

'Yet  hadst  thou,  thro'  enduring  pain, 
Link'd  month  to  month  with  such  a  chain 
Of  knitted  purport,  all  were  vaiu. 

'Thou  hadst  not  between  death  and  birth 
Dissolved  the  riddle  of  the  earth.  170 

60  were  thy  labor  little  worth. 

'That  men  with  knowledge  merely  play'd, 
I  told  thee  —  hardly  nigher  made, 
Tho'  scaling  slow  from  grade  to  grade; 

'  Much  less  this  dreamer,  deaf  and  blind. 
Named  man,  may  hope  some  truth  to  find. 
That  bears  relation  to  the  mind. 

'  For  every  worm  beneath  the  moon 
Draws  different  threads,  and  late  and  soon 
SpinSy  toiling  out  his  own  cocoon.  i&> 

*  Cry,  faint  not:  either  Truth  is  bom 
Beyond  the  polar  gleam  forlorn, 

Or  in  the  gateways  of  the  morn. 

'  Cry,  faint  not,  climb:  the  summits  slope 
Beyond  the  furthest  flights  of  hope. 
Wrapt  in  dcflise  cloud  from  base  to  oope» 

*  Sometimes  a  little  comer  shines, 
As  over  rainy  mist  inclines 

A  gleaming  crag  with  belts  of  pines. 


'  I  will  go  forward,  sayest  thou, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  find  her  now. 
Look  up,  the  fold  is  on  her  brow. 
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*  If  straight  thy  track,  or  if  oblique, 
Thou  know'st  not.      Shadows  thon  dost 

strike, 
Embracing  cloud,  Ixion-like; 

'  And  owning  but  a  little  more 
Than  beasts,  abidest  lame  and  poor, 
Calling  thyself  a  little  lower 

'Than  angels.    Cease  to  wail  and  brawl  t 
Why  inch  by  inch  to  darkness  oniwl  ? 
There  is-  one  remedy  for  alL' 


'  O  dull,  one-sided  voice,'  said  I, 
'  Wilt  thou  make  everything  a  lie^ 
To  flatter  me  that  I  may  die  ? 

'  I  know  that  age  to  age  sncoeeds, 
Blowing  a  noise  of  tongues  and  deed% 
A  dust  of  systems  and  of  creeds. 

'  I  cannot  hide  that  some  have  striveii« 

Achieving  calm,  to  whom  was  given 

The  joy  that  mixes  mau  with  Heaven;    aio 

'  Who,  rowing  hard  aeainst  the  8treani» 
Saw  distant  gates  of  £den  gleam. 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream; 

<  But  heard,  by  secret  transport  led. 
Even  in  the  chamels  of  the  dead,       1 
The  murmur  of  the  fountain-head -« 

*  Which  did  accomplish  their  desire^ 
Bore  and  forebore,  and  did  not  tird. 
Like  Stephen,  an  unquenched  fire. 

*  He  heeded  not  reviling  tones,  a»- 
Nor  sold  his  heart  to  idle  moans, 

Tho*  cursed  and  scom'd,  and  bruised  witk 
stones; 

'  But  looking  upward,  full  of  graoe, 
He  pray'd,  and  from  a  happy  place 
Grod  s  glory  smote  him  on  the  face.' 

The  sullen  answer  slid  betwixt: 

'  Not  that  the  grounds  of  hope  were  fis'd* 

The  elements  were  kindlier  mix^d.' 

I  said:  '  I  toil  beneath  the  curse, 

But,  knowin?  not  the  universe,  9^ 

1  fear  to  slioe  from  bad  to  worse; 

*  And  that,  in  seeking  to  undo 
One  riddle,  and  to  find  the  truci 
I  knit  a  hundred  others  new; 

*  Or  that  this  anguish  fleeting  henoe^ 
Unmanaded  from  bonds  of  sense, 
Be  flx'd  and  frozen  to  permanence: 

'For  I  eo,  weak  from  suffering  beie; 

Naked  I  go,  and  void  of  cheer: 

What  is  it  that  I  may  not  fear  ? '  s|» 

'  Consider  welV  the  voice  replied* 

'  His  face,  that  two  hours  since  hath  died; 

Wilt  thou  find  passion^  paia  or  piido  V 
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Wm  he  obey  when  one  eommandu  ? 
k  answer  itbould  one  press  bis  hiuids  ? 
le  answem  not,  uor  understands. 


Hia  palms  are  folded  on  his  breast; 
liere  is  no  other  thing  expressed 
Vjt  lon^  disquiet  merged  in  rest. 

His  lips  are  tctj  mild  and  meek;  aso 

lio'  ooe  should  smite  him  on  the  cheek, 
Lnd  on  the  mouth,  he  vrill  not  speak. 

His  little  daughter,  whose  sweet  face 
le  kias'd,  taking  his  last  embrace, 
{^eomes  dishonor  to  her  race  — 
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Hb  BOOS  grow  np  that  bear  his  name, 
iome  grow  to  honor,  some  to  shame,  — 
kt  he  is  chill  to  praise  or  blame. 

He  win  not  hear  the  north-wind  raye, 
?ur,  moaning,  household  shelter  crave 
rrom  winter  tains  that  beat  his  graye. 

High  up  the  vapors  fold  and  swim; 
IbcMit  him  broods  the  twilight  dim; 
Che  place  he  knew  forgetteth  him.' 


If  all  he  dark,  Tsgne  voice,'  I  said. 
These  things  are  wrapt  in  doubt  and.  dread, 
Sfor  canst  thou  show  the  dead  are  dead. 

The  sap  dries  np:  the  plant  declines. 

I  deeper  tale  my  heart  divines. 

Enow  I  not  death  ?  the  outward  signs  ?  270 

I  fonn4  hhn  when  my  years  were  few; 
I  shadow  <m  the  graves  I  knew, 
iai  d%^^f™^**  in  the  village  yew. 

From  grave  to  grave  the  shadow  crept; 
[a  her  stiU  place  the  morning  wept; 
roach*d  by  nis  feet  the  daisy  slept. 

'The  stmple  senses  crown'd  his  head: 
"Ofoeea  I  thou  art  Liord,'*  they  said, 
'  We  find  no  motion  in  the  dead  1 " 

Why*  if  man  rot  in  dreamless  ease,        aSo 
Should  that  plain  fact,  as  taught  by  these, 
Sot  make  him  sure  that  he  smdl  cease  ? 

Who  forged  that  other  influence,    ' 

r^t  beat  of  inward  evidence, 

B^  which  he  doubts  against  the  sense  7 


'  He  owns  the  fatal  gift  of  eyes. 
That  read  his  spirit  blindly  wise, 
Not  simple  as  a  thing  that  dies. 

'  Here  sits  he  shaping  wings  to  fly; 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery ; 
He  names  the  name  Eternity. 

*  That  type  of  Perfect  in  his  mind 
In  Nature  can  he  nowhere  find. 
He  sows  himself  on  every  wind. 

'  He  seems  to  hear  a  Heavenly  Friend^ 
And  thro'  thick  veils  to  apprehend 
A  labor  working  to  an  end. 


'  The  end  and  the  beginning  vex 

His  reason:  many  things  perplex, 

With  motions,  checks,  and  counterchecks. 

'  He  knows  a  baseness  in  his  blood  joi 

At  such  strange  war  with  something  good^ 
He  may  not  do  the  thing  he  would. 

'  Heaven  opens  inward,  chasms  yawn, 
Vast  images  in  glimmering  dawn, 
Half  shown,  are  broken  and  withdrawn. 

'  Ah  1  sure  within  him  and  without, 
Could  his  dark  wisdom  find  it  out. 
There  must  be  answer  to  his  doubty 

*  But  thou  canst  answer  not  again.  310 
With  thine  own  weapon  art  thou  slain, 

Or  thou  wilt  answer  but  in  vain. 

<  The  doubt  would  rest,  I  dare  not  solve* 
In  the  same  circle  we  revolve. 
Assurance  only  breeds  resolve.' 

As  when  a  billow,  blown  against, 

Falls  back,  the  voice  with  which  I  fenced 

A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced: 

*  Where  wert  thou  when  thy  father  play'd 
In  his  free  field,  and  pastime  made,         jm 
A  merry  boy  in  sun  and  shade  7 

'  A  merry  boy  they  calVd  him  then, 
He  sat  upon  the  knees  of  men 
In  days  that  never  come  again; 

'  Before  the  little  ducts  began 

To  feed  thy  bones  with  lime,  and  ran 

Their  course,  tUl  thou  wert  also  man: 
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*  Who  took  a  wife,  who  rear'd  his  race, 
Whose  wrinkles  g^ther'd  on  his  face, 
Whose  troubles  number  with  his  days;    330 

*  A  life  of  nothings,  nothing  worth, 
From  that  first  nothing  ere  his  birth 
To  that  last  nothing  under  earth ! ' 

< These  words,'  I  said,  'are  like  the  rest; 
No  certain  clearness,  but  at  best 
A  vague  suspicion  of  the  breast: 

'  But  if  I  grant,  thou  mightst  defend 
The  thesis  which  thy  words  intend  — 
That  to  begin  implies  to  end; 

*  Yet  how  should  I  for  certain  hold^         940 
Because  my  memory  is  so  cold, 

That  I  first  was  in  human  mould  ? 

*  I  cannot  make  this  matter  plain. 
But  I  would  shoot,  howe'er  m  vain^ 
A  random  arrow  from  the  brain. 

'  It  may  be  that  no  life  is  found. 
Which  only  to  one  engine  bound 
Falls  off,  but  cycles  always  round. 

^  As  old  mythologies  relate. 

Some  draught  of  Lethe  might  await        390 

The  slipping  thro'  from  sti^  to  state; 

*  As  here  we  find  in  trances,  men 
i'os^fet  the  dream  that  happens  then, 
Until  they  fall  in  trance  again; 

*  So  might  we,  if  our  state  were  such 
As  one  Defore,  remember  much. 

For  those  two  likes  might  meet  and  touch. 

*  But,  if  I  lapsed  from  nobler  place, 
Some  le^nd  of  a  fallen  race 

Alone  might  hint  of  my  disgrace;  360 

*  Some  Tafiftte  emotion  of  delight 
In  gadng  up  an  Alpine  heiKht. 

Borne  yearning  toward  the  Tamps  of  night; 

*  Or  if  thro'  lower  liyes  I  came — 
Tho'  all  experience  past  became 
Consolidate  in  mind  and  frame  — 

'  I  might  forget  my  weaker  lot; 
For  is  not  our  first  year  forgot  7 
Tbe  haunts  of  memory  echo  not. 


*  And  men,  whose  reason  long  was  blindt 
From  cells  of  madness  uncoufined,  ] 
Oft  lose  whole  years  of  darker  mind. 

'  Much  more,  if  first  I  floated  feee^ 
As  uaked  essence,  must  I  be 
Licoinpetent  of  memory; 

'  For  memory  dealing  but  with  time^ 
And  he  with  matter,  could  she  climb 
Beyond  her  own  material  prime  ? 

'  Moreover,  something  is  or  seems. 

That  touches  me  with  mystic  gleams,       j 

Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams  — 

*  Of  something  felt,  like  something  here; 
Of  something  done,  I  know  not  where; 
Such  as  no  language  may  declare/ 


The  still  voice  kugh'd.     *  I  talk,'  said  he 
'  Not  with  thy  dreams.     Suffice  it  thee 
Thy  pain  is  a  reality.' 

<  But  thou,'  said  I, '  hast  missed  thr  marl 
Who  Bonght*st  to  wreck  my  mortal  ark. 
By  making  all  the  horizon  dark.  | 

*  Why  not  set  forth,  if  I  should  do 
This  rashness,  that  which  might  ensoo 
With  this  old  soul  in  organs  new  ? 

*  Whatever  crazy  sorrow  saith. 

No  life  that  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  long'd  for  death. 

'  'T  is  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are«cant» 
O,  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant; 
More  Ufe,  and  fuller,  that  I  want' 

I  ceased,  and  sat  as  one  forlorn.  ^ 

Then  said  the  voice,  in  quiet  scorn, 

*  Behold,  it  is  the  Sabbath  mora.' 

And  I  arose,  and  I  released 

The  casement,  and  the  light  inoreaaed 

With  freshness  in  the  dawning  east. 

Like  soften'd  airs  that  blowing  steals 
When  meres  begin  to  unoongeal, 
The  sweet  church  bells  began  to  peaL 

On  to  God's  house  the  people  prest; 
P^Ming  the  plnre  where  each  must  rest, 
fiiok  ttiier'd  like  a  welcome  guest.         ^ 
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One  walk'd  between  his  wife  and  child, 
With  measured  footfall  firm  and  mild, 
And  now  and  then  he  gravely  smiled. 

Tbe  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
LeanM  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good. 
Wearing  the  rose  of  wonoanhood. 

And  in  their  double  love  secure, 
The  little  maiden  walk'd  demure, 
Facing  with  downward  eyelids  pure.       430 

These  three  mode  unity  so  sweet. 
My  fiDsen  heart  began  to  beat, 
Bemembertng  its  aneient  heat. 

< 
I  blest  them,  and  they  wander'd  on; 

I  spoke,  but  answer  eame  there  none; 
The  dnU  and  bitter  Toioe  was  gone. 

A  seoond  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 

A  little  whisper  silver-clear, 

A  murmur,  '  Be  of  better  cheer.' 

As  from  some  blissful  neighborhood,       430 

A  notice  faintly  understood, 

'  I  see  the  end,  and  know  the  good.' 

A  little  hint  to  solace  woe, 

A  hint,  a  whisper  breathing  low, 

I I  may  not  speak  of  what!  know.' 

Like  an  .£olian  harp  that  wakes 

No  certain  air,  but  overtakes 

Far  thought  with  music  that  it  makes; 

Snch  seem'd  tbe  whisper  at  my  side: 
*What  is  it  thou  knowest,  sweet  voice?' 
I  cried.  440 

*  A  hidden  hope,'  the  voice  replied; 

80  heavenly-toned,  that  in  that  hour 
Ftom  out  my  sullen  heart  a  power 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  the  shower, 


To  feel,  altho'  no  tongue  can  prove, 
That  every  cloud,  that  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  forth  into  the  fields  I  went. 
And  Nature's  living  motion  lent 
Tbe  pulse  of  hope  to  discontent.  450 


I  wonder'd  at  the  bounteous  hours. 
The  slow  result  of  winter  showers; 
You  scarce  could  see  the  grass  for  flowers. 

I  wonder'd,  while  I  naced  along; 
The  woods  were  flll'a  so  full  with  song. 
There  seem'd  no  room  for  sense  of  wrong; 

And  all  so  variously  wrought, 

I  marvell'd  how  the  mind  was  brought 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 

And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice       460 
To  commune  with  that  barren  voice. 
Than  him  that  saidf  *  Bejoice  1  Rejoice  I ' 
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I  BEE  the  wealthy  miller  yet, 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  size. 
And  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  bis  eyes  ? 
The  slow  wise  smile  that,  round  about 

His  dusty  forehead  drily  curl'd, 
Seem'd  half-within  and  half-without. 

And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world  ? 

Li  yonder  chair  I  see  him  sit,  9 

Three  fingers  round  the  old  silver  cup  — 
I  see  his  gray  eyes  twinkle  yet 

At  his  own  jest — gray  ejres  lit  up 
With  summer  lightnings  01  a  soul 

So  full  of  summer  warmth,  so  glad. 
So  healthy,  sound,  and  clear  and  whole. 

His  memory  scarce  can  make  me  sad. 

Yet  fill  my  glass;  give  me  one  kiss: 

My  own  sweet  Alice,  we  must  die. 
There  's  somewhat  in  this  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.  m 

There 's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  life, 

But  more  is  taken  quite  away. 
Phiy,  Alice,  pray,  my  darling  wife. 

That  we  may  die  Uie  self Hwme  day. 

Have  I  not  found  a  happy  earth  ? 

I  least  should  breathe  a  thought  of  pain.    ' 
Would  Grod  renew  me  from  my  birth,  ' 

I  'd  almost  live  my  life  again; 
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So  Bweet  it  seems  with  thee  to  walk, 
And  once  again  to  woo  thee  mine  —     so 

It  seems  in  ai'ter-dinuer  talk 
Across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine  — 

To  be  the  long  and  listless  boy 

Late-left  an  orphan  of  the  squire, 
Where  this  old  mansion  mounted  high 

Looks  down  upon  the  village  spire; 
For  even  here,  where  I  and  you 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  so  long, 
£aeh  mom  mjr  sleep  was  broken  thro' 

By  some  wild  skylark's  matin  song.      40 

And  oft  I  heard  the  tender  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  making  moan; 
But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  motion  of  my  own. 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  play'd 

Before  I  dream*d  that  pleasant  dream  — 
Still  hither  thither  idly  sway'd 

Like  those  long  mosses  in  the  stzeami. 

Or  from  the  briuge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  milldam  rushing  down  with  noise,  50 
And  see  the  minnows  everywhere 

In  crystal  eddies  glance  and  poise, 
The  tall  flag-flowers  when  they  sprung 

Below  the  range  of  stepping-stones. 
Or  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung 

In  masses  thick  with  milky  oones. 

But,  Alice  I  what  an  hour  was  that, 

When  after  roving  in  the  woods 
(T  was  April  then),  I  came  and  sat 

Below  the  chestnuts,  when  their  bads   60 
Were  glistening  to  the  breezy  blue; 

And  on  thd  slope,  an  absent  fool, 
I  cast  me  down,  nor  thought  of  you. 

But  angled  in  the  higher  pool. 

A  love-song  I  had  somewhere  read. 

An  echo  from  a  measured  strain, 
Beat  time  to  nothing  in  ray  head 

From  some  odd  oomer  of  the  bram. 
It  haunted  me,  the  morning  long, 

With  weary  sameness  in  the  niymes,    70 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song, 

That  went  and  came  a  thousand  times. 

Then  leapt  a  trout.    In  lazy  mood 
I  watch'd  the  little  circles  die; 

They  past  into  the  level  flood, 
Ana  there  a  Tiiion  caught  my  eye; 


The  reflex  of  a  beauteous  form, 
A  glowing  arm,  a  gleaming  neek^ 

As  when  a  sunbeam  wavers  warm 

Within  the  dark  and  dimpled  beok.       89 

For  yon  remember,  yon  had  set. 

That  morning,  on  the  casement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette. 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge; 
And  when  I  raised  my  eyes,  above 

They  met  with  two  so  fuU  and  bright-^ 
Such  eyes  !  I  swear  to  you,  my  love. 

That  these  have  never  lest  their  light. 

I  loved,  and  love  dispell'd  the  fear 

That  I  should  die  an  early  death;         99 
For  love  poesess'd  the  atmosphere. 

And  fill'd  the  breast  vrith  purer  breath. 
My  mother  thought,  What  ails  the  boy  ? 

For  I  was  aher'd,  and  be^an 
To  move  about  the  house  with  joy, 

And  with  the  certain  step  of  man. 

I  loved  the  brimming  wave  that  swam 

Thro'  quiet  meadows  round  the  mill,  . 
The  sleepy  pool  above  the  dam. 

The  pool  oeneath  it  never  still,  mc 

The  meal-sacks  on  the  whiten'd  floor. 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel. 
The  very  air  about  the  door 

Made  misty  with  the  floating  meaL 

And  oft  in  ramblings  on  the  wold. 

When  April  nights  began  to  blow. 
And  April's  crescent  glimmer'd  oolOf 

I  saw  the  village  lights  below; 
I  knew  Tonr  taper  far  away, 

And  full  at  heart  of  trembling  hope,    10 
From  off  the  wold  I  came,  and  lay 

Upon  the  ire8hly<^wer'd  slope. 

The  deep  brook  groan'd  beneath  the  mill; 

And  <  by  that  kunp,'  I  thought, « she  site  I ' 
The  white  chalk-quarry  from  the  hill 

Gleam'd  to  the  flying  moon  by  fits. 
'*  O.  that  I  were  beside  her  now  1 

O,  will  she  answer  if  I  call  ? 
O,  would  she  give  me  vow  for  vow* 

Sweet  Alice,  if  I  told  her  all  ? ' 


Sometimes  I  saw  yon  sit  and  spin; 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind, 
Sometimes  I  heard  you  sing  within; 

Sometimes   your    shadow   cross'd    thtt 
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At  Iftat  yon  rose  and  moyed  tbo  light, 
And  the  long  shadow  of  the  chair 

Flitted  acrosit  into  the  night, 
And  all  the  casement  darken'd  there. 

Bot  when  at  la«t  I  dared  to  speak, 

The   lanes,  you  know,  were  white  with 
may;  130 

Your  ripe  lips  moved  not,  but  your  cheek 

Flush  d  like  the  coming  of  the  day; 
And  so  it  was  —  half-sly,  half-shy. 

You  wonld,  and  would  not,  little  one  ! 
Altfaoagh  I  pleaded  tenderly. 

And  you  and  I  were  all  idone. 


And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire: 
8be  wished  me  happy,  but  she  thought 

I  might  have  look'd  a  little  higher;      140 
And  1  was  young  —  too  young  to  wed: 

*  Yet  must  I  love  her  for  your  sake; 
Go  fetch  your  Alice  liere,'  she  said: 

Her  eyelid  quiver'd  as  she  spake. 

Asd  down  I  went  to  fetch  my  bride: 

But,  Alice,  you  were  ill  at  ease; 
Thift  dress  and  that  by  turns  yon  tried, 

Too  fearfnl  that  you  should  not  please. 
I  loved  you  better  for  your  fears, 

I  knew  you  could  not  look  but  well;     150 
And  dews,  that  would  have  fallen  in  tears, 

I  kiss*d  away  before  they  fell. 


1  watcli'd  the  little  flntterings, 

The  doubt  my  mother  would  not  see; 
She  spoke  at  large  of  many  things. 

And  at  the  last  she  spoke  of  me; 
A&d  turning  look'd  npon  your  face, 

As  near  this  door  you  sat  apart, 
Aod  rose,  and,  with  a  silent  grace  159 

Approaching,  press'd  yon  heart  to  heart 

All,  well — bat  sing  the  foolish  song 

I  gave  yon,  Alice,  on  the  day 
When,  arm  in  arm^  we  went  along, 

A  pensive  pair,  and  you  were  gay 
With  bridal  flowers  —  that  I  may  seem, 

As  in  the  nights  of  old,  to  lie 
Beside  the  mill-wheel  in  the  stream, 

Whilo  those  full  obestnuts  whisper  by. 


It  Is  the  mi11er*B  daughter, 

And  she  is  frrown  so  dear,  so  desr, 
That  I  would  be  th«  jewel 

That  trembles  in  her  esvs 


170 


For  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 
I        I  *d  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

Aod  I  would  be  the  g^irdle 

About  her  dainty  dainty  waist, 
And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me, 
'  In  sorrow  and  in  rest ; 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I  'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight.     18^ 

]        And  I  would  be  the  necklace, 
[  And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom, 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs ; 
And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 
I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  nigkl 

A  trifle,  sweet  1  which  true  love  spells  •— 

True  love  interprets —  right  alone. 
His  light  upon  the  letter  dwells, 

For  all  the  spirit  is  his  own.  190 

So,  if  I  waste  words  now,  in  truth 

You  must  blame  Love.     His  early  rage 
Had  force  to  make  me  rhyme  in  youth. 

And  makes  me  talk  too  much  in  age. 


And  now  those  vivid  hours  are  gone, 

Like  mine  own  life  to  me  thou  art, 
Where  Fast  and  Present,  wound  in  one. 

Do  make  a  garland  for  the  heart; 
So  sing  that  other  song  I  made, 

Half-anger'd  with  my  happy  lot. 
The  day,  when  in  the  chestnut  shade 

I  found  the  blue  forget^me-uot. 

Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net. 
Can  he  pass,  and  we  forget  ? 
Many  suns  arise  and  set ; 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget; 
Love  the  gift  is  Love  the  debt. 

Even  so. 
Love  is  hurt  with  jar  and  fret ; 
Love  is  made  a  vagne  regret ; 
Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet ; 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet. 
What  is  love  ?  for  we  forget : 

Ah,  no  I  no  I 


Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine.    TVae 
wife, 

Round  my  tme  heart  thine  arms  entwine; 
My  other  dearer  life  in  life, 

Look  thro'  my  very  soul  with  thine  I 
Untouch'd  with  any  shade  of  years, 

May  those  kind  eyes  for  ever  dwell  !   aao 
They  have  not  shed  a  many  tears, 

Dear  eyes,  since  first  I  knew  them  well. 
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Yet  tears  they  shed;  they  had  their  part 

Of  sorrow;  for  when  time  was  ripe, 
The  still  affection  of  the  heart 

Became  an  outward  breathing  type. 
That  into  stillness  past  again, 

And  left  a  want  unknown  before; 
Although  the  loss  had  brought  us  pain, 

That  loss  but  made  us  love  the  moroi  ajo 


With  farther  lookings  on.    The 

The  woven  arms,  seem  but  to  be 
VTeak  symbols  of  the  settled  bliss, 

The  comfort,  I  have  found  in  thee; 
But   that  God    bless    thee,    dear  —  who 
wrought 

Two  spirits  to  one  equal  mind  — 
With  blessings  beyond  hope  or  thought, 

With  blessings  which  no  words  can  find. 

Arise,  and  let  ns  wander  forth 

To  yon  old  mill  across  the  wolds;  340 
For  look,  the  sunset,  south  and  north. 

Winds  all  the  vale  in  rosy  folds. 
And  fires  your  narrow  casement  glasSi 

Touching  the  sullen  pool  below; 
On  the  chiuk-hill  the  bearded  grass 

Is  dry  and  dewless.    Let  us  go. 

FATIMA 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  Tolume  of  1883, 
where,  instead  of  the  present  title,  it  htm  for 
tfceading  the  following  quotation : 

eau^troi  fiot  K^¥9i  urof  Btourtw 

O  LoTE,  Love,  Love  1    O  withering  might  f 

0  sun,  that  from  thy  noonday  height 
8hudderest  when  I  strain  my  sight. 
Throbbing  thro'  all  thy  heat  and  light, 

Lo,  falling  from  my  constant  mind, 
Lo,  parch^  and  wither'd,  deaf  and  blind, 
I  whirl  like  leaves  in  roaring  wind. 

Last  night  I  wasted  hateful  hours 
Below  the  city's  eastern  towers; 

1  thirsted  for  the  brooks,  the  showers; 
I  roll'd  among  the  tender  flowers; 

I  orush'd  them  on  my  breast,  my  mouth; 
I  look'd  athwart  the  burning  drouth 
Of  that  long  desert  to  the  south. 

Last  night,  when  some  one  spoke  his  name, 
Firom  my  swift  blood  that  went  and  came 
A  thousand  little  shafts  of  flame 
W«»  ahiYer'd  in  m^  wutow  Inune. 


0  Love,  O  fire  !  once  he  drew 

With  one  long  kiss  my  whole  soul  thn/ 
My  lips,  as  simlight  drinketh  dew. 

Before  he  mounts  the  hill,  I  know 
He  Cometh  quickly;  from  below 
Sweet  gales,  as  from  deep  gardens,  blow 
Before  him,  striking  on  my  i>row. 
In  my  dry  brain  my  spirit  soon, 
Down-deepening  from  swoon  to  swoc 
Faints  like  a  diuzled  morning  moon. 

The  wind  sounds  like  a  silver  wire. 
And  from  beyond  the  noon  a  fire 
Is  pour'd  upon  the  hills,  and  nigher 
The  skies  stoop  down  in  their  desire; 
And,  isled  in  sudden  seas  of  light. 
My  heart,  piexoed  thro'  with  fieroa  d^ 

light. 
Bursts  into  blossom  in  his  sight. 

My  whole  soul  waiting  silently, 
All  naked  in  a  sultry  sky. 
Droops  blinded  with  his  shining  eye; 
I  torn  possess  him  or  will  die. 

1  will  grow  round  him  in  his  plaoe^ 
Grow,  live,  die  looking  on  his  faoe* 
Die,  dying  clasp'd  in  his  embrSM. 

CENONE 

First  pripted  in  1838,  but  materially  altered 
in  1842.    See  Notes. 

There  lies  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier 

Than  all  the  valleys  of  Ionian  hills. 

The  swimming  vapor  slopes  athwart  the 

glen. 
Puts  forth  an  arm,  and  creeps  frdm  pine  to 

pine. 
And   loiters,  slowly  drawn.      On   either 

hand 
The   lawns  and  meadow-ledges   midway 

down 
Hang  rich  in  flowers,  and  far  below  them 


The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  eloven 

ravine 
In  <»taraet  after  eataraet  to  the  sea. 
Behind  the  valley  topmost  Garganis         •• 
Stands  up  and  takes  the  morning;  but  ia 

front 
The  gorges,  opening  wide  apart,  reveal 
Troas  and  Ilion's  column'd  oitadelf 
The  oiowtt  of  Tkmu. 
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Hither  came  at  noon 
Mcmmfal  (Enone,  waDdering  forlorn 
Of  Farifly  once  her  playmate  on  the  hflU. 
Her  cheek  had  lost  the  rose,  and  round  her 


Floaied  her  hair  or  seem'd  to  float  in  rest. 

She,  leaning  on  a  fragment  twined  with 
Tine, 

Sang  to  the  stillness,  till  the  mountain- 
shade  ao 

Sloped  downward  to  her  seat  from  the 
upper  oliif. 

<  O  mother  Ida,  manj-fonntain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
Fur  now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill; 
The  srasahopper  is  silent  in  the  grass; 
The  uiard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, ' 
Rests  like  a  shadow,  and  the  winds  are 

dead. 
The  pnrple  flower  droops,  the  golden  hee 
Is  lily-cradled;  I  alone  avrake. 
My  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of 

love,  30 

My  lieart  is  breaking,  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
Aad  I  am  all  aweary  of  my  life 

*  O  mother  Ida,  many-f ountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Hear  me,  O  earth,  hear  me,  O  hills,  O  caves 
That  house  the  cold  crown'd  snake  1    O 

mountain  brooks, 
I  am  the  daughter  of  a  River-Grod, 
Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak,  and  build  up  all 
My  sorrow  with  my  song,  as  yonder  walls 
Bose  slowly  to  a  music  slowly  breathed,   40 
A  cloud  that  gather'd  shape;  for  it  may  be 
That,  while  I  speak  of  it,  a  little  while 
My  heart  may  wander  from  its  deeper  woe. 

'  O  mother  Ida,  many-f  ountain'd  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
I  watted  underneath  the  dawning  hills; 
Aloft  the  mountain  lawn  was  dewy-dark. 
And  dewy  dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine. 
Beiawtifiil  Paris,  evil-hearted  Paris, 
Leading  a  jet-black  goat  white -hom'd, 
wbite-hooved,  so 

Came  up  from  reedy  Simois  all  alone. 

*  O  mother  Ida,  karken  ere  I  die. 
Far-off  the  torrent  eall'd  me  from  the  cleft; 
Far  up  the  solitary  tnornin^  smote 

The  8tref%k»  nf  virgia  snow  With  down- 
d^opteyes 


I  sat  alone;  white-breasted  like  a  star 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  moved;  a  leopard 

skin 
Droop'd  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  sunny 

hair 
Clustered  about  his  temples  like  a  God's; 
And  his  cheek  brighten'd  as  the  foam-bow 

brightens  60 

When  the  wind  blows  the  foam,  and  all  my 

heart 
Went  forth  to  embrace  him  coming  ere  be 

came. 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  smiled,  and  opening  out  his  milk-white 

palm 
Disclosed  a  fruit  of  pure  Hesperian  gold. 
That  smelt  ambrosially,  and  while  I  look'd 
And    listen'd,  the    full -flowing   river  of 

speech 
Came  down  upon  my  heart: 

'  '*  My  own  (Enone, 
Beantiful-brow'd  (Enone,  my  own  soul. 
Behold  this  fruit,  whose  gleaming    rind 

mgraven  70 

'  For  the  most  fair,'  would  seem  to  award 

it  thine. 
As  lovelier  than  whatever  Oread  haunt 
The  knolls  of  Ida,  loveliest  in  all  grace 
Of  movement,  and  the  charm  of  married 

brows." 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
He  prest  the  blossom  of  his  lips  to  mine. 
And  added,    "This  was    cast    upon    the 

board, 
When  all  the  full-faced  presence  of  the 

Gods 
Ranged  in  the  halls  of  Peleus;  whereupon 
Rose  feud,  with  question  unto  whom 't  were 

due;  So 

But  light-foot  Iris  brought  it  yester-eve, 
Delivering,  that  to  me,  by  common  voice 
Elected  umpire,  Her^  comes  to-day, 
Pallas  and  Aphrodite,  claiming  each 
This  meed  of  fairest.    Thou,  within  the 

cave 
Behind  yon  whispering  tuft  of  oldest  pine, 
Mayst  well  behold  them  nnbeheld,  unheard 
Hear  all,  and  see  thy  Paris  judge  of  (vods.'* 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 
It  was    the  deep    midnoon;    one   silvery 
cloud  90 

Had  lost  his  way  between  the  piny  sidet 
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Of  this  long  glen.    Then  to  the  bower  they 

came. 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth-swarded 

bower, 
And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like  fire, 
Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel. 
Lotos  and  lilies;  and  a  wind  arose, 
And  overhead  the  wandering  ivy  and  vine, 
This  way  and  that,  in  many  a  wild  fes- 
toon 
Ran  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarled  boughs 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro'  and 
thro*. 


lOO 


'  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
On  the  tree-tops  a  crested  peacock  lit, 
And  o'er  him  flow'd  a  golden  cloud,  and 

lean'd 
Upon  him,  slowly  dropping  fragrant  dew. 
Then  first  I  beard  the   voice  of  her  to 

whom 
Coming  thro'  heaven,  like   a  light    that 

grows 
Larger  and  clearer,  with  one  mind  the  Grods 
Rise  up  for  reverence.     She  to  Paris  made 
Proffer  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
Unquestion'd,  overflowing  revenue  no 

Wherewith  to  embellish  state,  "  from  many 

a  vale 
And  rivex^snnder'd  champaign  clothed  with 

com, 
Or  labor'd  mine  undrainable  of  ore. 
Honor,"  she  said,  "  and  homage,  tax  and 

toll. 
From  many  an  inland  town  and   haven 

large, 
Mast-throng'd  beneath  her  shadowing  cita- 
del 
In  glassy  bays  among  her  tallest  towers.** 

'  O  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Still  she  spake  on  and  still  she  spake  of 

power, 
"  Which  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  all ;     lao 
Power  fitted  to  the  season;  wisdom-bred 
And  throned  of  wisdom— from  all  neigh- 
bor crowns 
Alliance  and  allegiance,  till  thy  hand 
Fail  from  the  sceptre-staff.     Such  boon 

from  me. 
From  roe,  heaven's  queen,  Paris,  to  thee 

king-bom, 
A  shepherd  all  thy  life  but  yet  king-bom, 
fihoola  come  most  weloome,  seeing  meoy  in 
power 


Only,  are  likest  Gods,  who  have  attain'd 
Rest  in  a  happy  place  and  quiet  seats 
Above  the  thunder,  with  undying  bliss     ijs 
In  knowledge  of  their  own  supremacy." 

'  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
She  ceased,  and  Paris  held  the  costly  fruit 
Out  at  arm's-length,  so  much  the  thought 

of  power 
Flatter'd  his  spirit ;  but  Pallas  where  she 

stood 
Somewhat  apart,  her  clear  and  bared  limbs 
O'erthwarted  with  the  brazen-beaded  speai 
Upon  her  pearly  shoulder  leaning  cold, 
The  while,  above,  her  full  and  earnest  eye 
Over    her  snow -cold    breast   and  angry 

cheek  140 

Kept  watch,  waiting  decision,  made  reply : 

*'*  Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self- 
control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign 

power. 
Tet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall  d  for)  bat  to  live  by 

law, 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear; 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  eonsequenoe.** 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
Again  she  said:   "I  woo  thee  not   with 

gifts.  150 

Sequel  of  guerdon  could  not  alter  ne 
To  fairer.    Judge  thou  me  by  what  I  am, 
So  shalt  thou  find  me  fairest 

Yet,  indeed. 
If  gazing  on  divinity  disrobed 
Thy  mortal  eyes  are  frail  to  judge  of  fair, 
Unbia.s'd  by  self-profit,  O,  rest  thee  sore 
That  I  shall  love  thee  well  and  oleave  to 

thee, 

.  So  that  my  vigor,  wedded  to  thy  blood. 
Shall    strike    within    thy  pulses,    like    a 

God's,  IC9 

To  push  thee  forward  thro'  a  life  of  shocks, 
Dangers,  and  deeds,  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew'd  with  action,  and  the  full-grown 

will, 
Circled  thro'  all  experiences,  pure  law, 
Commeasure  perfect  freedom." 

*  Here  she  oeas'd. 
And  Paris  ponder'd,  and  I  cried,  *'0  Parisy 
Give  it  to  Pallas  I  "  but  he  heard  me  not. 
Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me  I 
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*  O  mother  Ida,  raany-fouiitaiird  Ida, 
Dear  mother  Ida,  harkeu  ere  I  die. 
IdalifUi  Aphrodite  beau tif til,  170 
Freah  as  the  foam,  uew-bathed  in  Paphian 

wells, 
With  ro8j  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep 

hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  sboulder;  £rom  the  violets  her  light 

foot 
fiione  rosy-white,  and  o'er  her  rounded 

form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated    the    glowing    sunlights,    as   she 

moved. 

*  Dear  mother  Ida,  barken  ere  I  die. 
8he  mth  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes,  180 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh 
Half-whisper'd  in  his  ear,  "  I  promise  thee 
The    fairest    and    most    loving    wife    in 

Greece." 
She  spoke  and  laugh'd;  I  shut  mj'  sight  for 

fear; 
But  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  raised  his 

arm. 
And  I  beheld  great  Herd's  angry  eyes, 
As  ahe  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud, 
And  I  was  left  atone  within  the  bower; 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  aui  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die.  190 

'Yet,  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

Fairest  —  why  fairest  wife  ?  am  I  not  fair  ? 

My  love  hath  told  me  so  a  thousand  times. 

Methinks  I  must  be  fair,  for  yesterday. 

When  I  past  by,  a  wild  and  wauUm  pard, 

£jed  like  the  evening  star,  with  playful 
tail 

Crooch'd  fawning  in  the  weed.  Most  lov- 
ing is  she  ? 

Ah  me,  my  mountain  shepherd,  that  my 
arms 

Were  wound  about  thee,  and  my  hot  lips 
prest 

Close,  close  to  thine  in  that  quick-falling 

dew  aoo 

Of  fruitful  kisses,  thick  as  autumn  rains 
Flash  in  the  pools  of  whirling  Simois ! 


*  O  mother,  hear  pne  yet  before  I  die. 
They  came,  tht- y  cut  away  my  tallest  pines, 
My  tall  dark  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy 
ledge 


I 


Hig^  over  the  blue  gorge,  and  all  between 
The  snowy  peak  and  snow-white  cataract 
Foster'd  the  callow  eaglet —  from  beneath 
Whose  thick  mysterious  bonghs  in  the  dark 

morn 
The  panther's  roar  came  mu£9ed,  while  I 
sat  aio 

Low  in  the  valley.    Never,  never  more 
Shall  lone  (Enone  see  the  morning  mist 
Sweep  thro'  them;  never  see  them  over- 
kid 
With  narrow  moonlit  slips  of  silver  cloud, 
Between  the  loud  stream  and  the  trembling 
stars. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me-  yet  before  I  die. 
I  wish  that  souiewhere  in  the  ruin'd  folds, 
Among  the  fragments  tumbled  from  the 

glens. 
Or  the  dry  thickets,  I  could  meet  with  her 
The  Abominable,  that  uninvited  came     230 
Into  the  fair  Pelei'aii  banquet-hall. 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board. 
And  bred  this  change;  that  I  might  speak 

my  mind. 
And  tell  her  to  her  face  how  much  I  hate 
Her  presence,  hated  both  of  Gods  and  men. 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand 

times. 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
Even  on   this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this 

stone? 
Seal'd   it  with  kisses?    water'd    it  with 

tears  ?  230 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  1 
O  happy  heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my 

face? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my 

weight  ? 

0  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-floating 

cloud. 
There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this  earth, 
Pass  by  the  happy  s«iuIr,  that  love  to  live; 

1  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of  life. 
And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may  die. 
Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart  within, 
Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids;  let  me  die.  240 

'  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
I  will  not  die  alone,  for  fiery  thoughts 
Do  shape  theuiAulves  within  me,  more  and 

more, 
Whereof  I  catch  the  issue,  as  I  hear 
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Dead  soundg  at  night  oome  from  the  in- 
most hills, 
Like  footsteps  upon  wool.    I  dimly  see 
My  far-off  doubtful  purpose,  as  a  inother 
Conjectures  of  the  features  of  her  child 
£re  it  is  bom.     Her  childl  —  a  shudder 

comes 
Across  me:  never  child  be  bom  of  me,    aso 
XJnblest,  to  vex  me  with  his  father's  eyes  1 

'O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.    I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to 

me 
Walking  the  cold   and  starless  road  of 

death 
Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.   I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and  ere  the  stars  come 

forth 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra,  for  she  says 
A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound      260 
Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am  by  night  and  day, 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire.' 


THE  SISTERS 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  1833  volnroo, 
with  no  obange  ezeept  *  and '  for  *  an'  *  in  *  tor- 
ret  and  tree.* 

We  were  two  dangfaters  of  one  race; 
She  was  the  fairest  in  the  face. 

The  wind  u  blowing  in  turret  and  tree. 
They  were  together,  and  she  fell; 
Therefore  revenge  became  me  welL 

Of  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  1 

Bhe  died;  she  went  to  burning  flame; 
Bhe  mix'd  her  ancient  blood  with  shame. 

The  wind  is  howling  in  turret  and  tree. 
Whole  weeks  and  months,  and  early  and 

late. 
To  win  hiB  love  I  lay  in  wait. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 

I  made  a  feast;  I  bade  him  oome; 
r  won  his  love,  I  brought  him  home. 

The  wind  is  roaring  in  turret  and  tree. 
And  after  supper,  on  a  bed. 
Upon  my  lap  he  laid  his  head. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 


I  kis8*d  his  eyelids  into  rest. 
His  ruddy  cheek  upon  my  breast. 

The  wind  is  raging  in  turret  and 
I  hated  him  with  the  hate  of  hell. 
But  I  loved  his  beauty  passing  welL 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  1 


I  rose  up  in  the  silent  night; 

I  made  my  dagger  sharp  and  bright. 

The  wind  is  raving  iu  turret  and  tree. 
As  half-asleep  his  breath  he  drew, 
Thtee  times  1  stabbM  him  thro'  and  thriiP. 

O,  the  earl  was  fair  to  see  I 

I  curl'd  and  comb'd  his  comely  head, 
He  look'd  so  grand  when  he  was  dead. 

The  wind  is  blowing  in  turret  au<^  txeet 
I  wrapt  his  body  in  the  sheet. 
And  laid  him  at  his  mother's  feet. 

0|  the  earl  was  jair  to  see  I 


TO   

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POEK 

'The  Palace  of  Art*  was  printed,  with  thif 
introdnotion,  in  1838,  bat  was  ranch  altered  in 
1842  and  somewhat  in  more  recent 
See  Notes. 


I  SEND  yon  here  a  sort  of  ^^^^y^^  — 
For  yon  will  understand  it  —  of  a  sonl, 

A  liinf nl  Monl  pnftRft«»iM  ^f  tt^y^y  yrifta^ 

A  spacious  garden  fnll  of  flowering  weedflp 
A  glorious  devil,  large  in  heart  and  brain, 
That  did  love  beautv  onlv  —  beauty  seen 
in  ail  varieties  of  mould  and  mind  — 
And  knowledge  for  its  beautv  y  or  if  goody 
iiooA  only  for  its  beanty.  nftfting  not 
That  Beauty^  Good.       '  ^    —   ' 

.three  sistg^  ^ 
That  doat  upon  each  other,  friends  to  xnaiit 
JiJYJrg  trg»tnf  r  nndffr  tht  TOTnt?  nrnf. 
And  never  i^fliLb^  aimdfir'djdthgnt  j^fon. 
Andje  that  shuts  Love  ou*^ «"  *^"y»  *^liP 

ghii^  y^|:  fmm  TtftTti  and  on  her  tbreshtJd 

Ue 
Howlin^r  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 
as  common  day  ta'en  from  the  common 

earth 
Moulded  by  €rod,  and  tbmper*d  with  the 

tears 
Of  angela  to  the  perfect  abape  of  man. 
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^Wberein  at  ease  for  aye  to  dwell. 
I  said, '  O  Soul,  make  merry  and  caroiisei 
Bear  booI,  for  all  is  welL' 

A  Ki^fg  «wtg  plntf^^f^j  smooth  aa  bomish'd 
bamBf 
I  chose.    The  ranged  ramparts  bright 
Vtotn  lerel  meadow-bases  of  deep  grass 
Suddenly  scaled  the  light. 

Tlicreon  I  bnilt  it  firm.   Of  ledge  or  shelf 

Xbe  rook  rose  olei^or  winding  stair.    u> 
lij  aoul  would  live  alone  unto  herself 
In  her  high  palaoe  there. 

And  'while  the  world    runs  romid   and 
round,'  I  said, 
•  B*ligr  t|'*Hi  apart,  i\  gwiot  ^n^,  AUJISf^ 
Still  as,  while  Saturn  whirls,  his  steadfast 
shade 
Sleeps  on  his  luminous  ring.' 

To  which  my  ftr"^  ma^**  i>..«»»^*  readily: 

'  Tmrrti  *"^. '"  ^''^  T  thnll  °^^" 

In  this  great  mansion,   that  is  built  for 
me. 
So  royal-rich  and  wide.'  ao 

Four  courts  I  made,  East,  West  and  South 
and  North, 
In  each  a  squared  IftSP,  wherefrom 
Tlie  golden  gorge  of  dragons  spouted  forth 
A  flood  of  tomitain-foam. ' 

And  roond  the  090!  yreen  courts  there  ran 
a  TOW 
Of  cloisters,  branched  like  mighty  woods, 
Echoing  all  night  to  that  sonorous  flow 
Of  spouted  fountain-floods; 

And  Tpnnil  ^  foofg  a  glide*!  pallftfy 

That  lent  broad  verge  to  distant  lands,  30 
Far  as  the  wild  swan  wings,  to  where  the 
sky 
Dipt  down  to  sea  and  sands. 

From  those  four  jets  four  currents  in  one 
swell 
Across  the  mountain  stream'd  below 
I&  misty  folds,  that  floating  as  they  fell 
lit  op  a  toneiit-bow. 


And  high  on  every  peak  a  statue  seem'd 

To  hang  on  tiptoe,  tossing  up 
A  cloud  of  incense  of  all  odor  steam'd 
From  out  a  golden  cup.  4^ 

So  that  she  thought,  *  And  who  shall  gase 

upon 
Mv  palace  with  unblinded  eyes. 
While  this  great  bow  ^ill  waver  in  the 

sun. 

And  iJiat  s^ESfitittSfiPBd  ^^  ? ' 

For  that  sweet  incense  rose   and  neTer 
fail'd. 
And,  while  day  sank  or  mounted  higher. 
The  light  aerial  gallery,  golden-rail'd. 
Burnt  like  a  fringe  of  fire. 

Likewise  the  deep-set  w'^ j^y ,  ^fAiwM  anA 

tsusfidf 

Would  seem  slow-flaming  crimson  fires  $» 
From  sbadow'd  grots  of  owK^g  »iifni.ia/M>/l^ 

And  tipt  with  fmBlr?'*^**  apSroa 


Full  of  lftrg-*^""'^'Tg  ly^dff^  it  was. 

That  over-vaulted  grateful  gloom. 
Thro'  which  the  livewng  day  my  soul  djd 

WAl1-p]piiJM><i^  ffom  room  to  room. 


J 


c 
c 


pull  ^f  g*****  «~^"^*  ftfiii  fftwi^]t  the  palace 
stood, 
All  various,  each  a  perfqft  y^''^^^ 
From  living  Nature^  fl^  for  eycry  mood  | 

And  change  of  my  still  souL  te 

For  some  were  hung  with  arras  green  and 

Showing  a  gftHi^y  •niwmai^.iwMm^ 
Where  with  pufTd  cheek  the  belted  hunter 
blew 
His  wreathed  bugle-horn. 

^  One  seem'd  all  dark  ftffd  red — j|_tsBflLoC' 
sanH^        """"" 
And  some  one  pacing  there  alone. 
Who  paced  for  ever  in  a  g)'""*ipnng  Ifl"*^!  *1 

One  showed  an  iron  coast  Mid  angry  wavca^ 
You  seem'd  to  iiear  them   climb  and 
faU  fc. 

And  roar  rock-thwarted  nnder  bellowing    1 
oaves,  f  ft  I 

Beneath  the  windy  walL  j 
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And  one,  a  full-'fed  rivw  winding  sAow 
By  herds  upon  an  endless  plaiuT^ 

The  ragged  rims  "^  *.h»nAt^r  hrnnHing  low, 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain. 


And  one,  the  reapers  at  their  sultry  toil.  - 
In  front  they  l>oand  the  sheaves.    Be- 
hind 
Were  realms  of  npland.  prftiJig**^  "*  '^^h 
And  hoary  to  the  wind,  80 

And  one  a  foreground  black  with  stones 
aod-shigs; 
Beyond,  a  Ime  of  heights;  and  higher 
\A11  barr'd  with  loug.jEhitaiskuuLtha.sooai- 
fnl  r.rags; 
And  hifrheat,  anow  and  fira. 

And  one,  ^n  pngliah  HnmA  —  gnj  twilight 

PfiU£!d 
.  I       On  dewy  ppiit^ii^a,  dewy  treggy 

M  stored,  ^^ 

'^i\         A  haunt  of  ancient  Peaisa.  ^ 

Nor  these  alone,  but  <*v<»Ty  lnt>il«*ftp<»  ^^^, 

As  fit  for  every  n^^j^ij  ^tf  piin<<^  90 

Or  gay,  or  grt^sfi^  or  aweet,  or  .stem,  was 
there. 
Not  less  than  truth  designed. 

Or  the  m^ji^-tnuAhftr  by  a.  en^mfi-r^ 

In  tracts  of  pasture  sunny-warm, 
Beneath  branch-work  of  costly  sardonyx 


^A 


sily; 

100 


Or  in  a  dear-wall'd  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 

An.ftngaLlQQk'd  at  her. 

Or  thronging  all  one  porch  of  Paradise 

A  gropp  pf  Houris  bow*d  to  see 
The  dying  lalamite,  with  hands  imd  eyes 
I  Tnat  saidy'^e  wait  for  thee. 


Or  inyfiliift  TTtlM»p»'^  ^f»ftply-wnmifip<l  aon 

In  some  fair  space  of  sloping  greens 
Ijay.  dozing  in  the  vale  of  Aval  on. 
And  watch'd  by  weeping  queens. 

Or  hollowing  one  hand  against  his  ear. 
To  liat  a  foot-fall,  ere  he  saw  iw 


I  ^U^6  IJ£^JB^^!> 


The  wood-nymph,  stay'd  the  Ausonian  Idii^ 
to  hear 
Of  wisdom  and  of  law. 

Or  over  hills  with  peaky  tops  engnul'd/     ; 

And  many  a  tract  of  palm  and  rice, 
The  throne  of  Indian  Cama  slowly  sailed 
A  summer  fann'd  with  spice. 


From  off  her  shoulder  backward  borne; 
from  one  hand  droop'd  a  crocus;  pm  h*"*^ 
graspd 
The  mild  bull's  golde 


Or  else  flushed  Ganymede,  'hiff  rff*y  *^!g** 

Half-buried  in  the  eagle'j  down, 
RftU  ntt  g  t^y^ng  "^^  ff^ftt  thTo'  ths  ftky 
Above  the  pillar'd  town. 

Nor  these  alone;  but  every  legen^  faiF 
'    Which  the  supreme  CaucMJan  mind 
Carved  out  of  Nature  for  itself  was  them« 
Not  less  than  life  design'd. 


beOa 


Then  in  the  towers  I  placed 
that  swung. 
Moved  of  themselves,  with  jsilverjssiuid; 
And  with  cj^oice  paintings  of  wise  men  I 
hung     v**""^  u« 

The  royatdais  ynnd. 

For  there  was  Milton  like  a  seraph  strongy 
Beside  him  Shakespeare  bland  and  mild; 

And  there  the  world-womJQaa0  gntfp'd 
his  song. 
And  somewhat  grimly  smiled. 

And  there  the  Ionian  father  of  the  rest; 

A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin; 
A  hundred  winters  snow'd  upon  his  breut. 
From  cheek  and  throat  and  chin. 


Above,  the  fair  hall-ceiling  8tately-«et 

Many  nn  ^;nh  {yjpty  nn  did  lift. 

And  angels  rising  and  descending 
With  interchange  of  gift 


met 


Bylow  WP*  ftll  |rf>«^i<»  <*liftii^1y  plannM 
With  CVcle^t  nf  t\^  humim  >a1a 

Of  this  wide  world,  the  times  of  evayl  ^ 
land  I  «v> 

So  wrought  they  will  not  faiL  |     )!^ 
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fhe 


here,  a  h^ast  of  hnrriftn  bIow, 


Toil*d   onward,  prick'd  with  goads  and 
stiugB;  ISO 

ELere  pla^r'd,  a  tiger,  rolling  to  and  fro 
The  heads  aaiTcrowuB  of  kings; 

Bere  rose,  %n  athlete,  strong  to  break  or 
bind 
All  force  in  bonds  that  might  endure, 
And  here  onoe  more  like  "^M^g  r^^  "*ft" 
declined, 
Aiid  trusted  any  cure. 

Eat  a^er  these  she  trod;  and  those  great 
belU 

Began  to  chime,     fiha  ».nnk  her  throne; 
t  betwixt  ^frft  'fhi^j'^g  «?n**K  Ttif 


And  thro'  the  topmost  oriels'  colored  flame 

Two  godlike  faces  gazed  below; 
Plato  the  wise,  and  large-brow'd  Venilam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know. 

And  all  those  names  that  in  their  motion 
were 
Full-welling  fountain-heads  of  change, 
Betwixt  the  slender  shafts  were  blazon'd  fair 
In  diverse  raiment  strange; 

Tbro*  which  the  lightaA.^rose^jmibfiX9-fiDi- 
fTilld,  blue, 
Flnsh'd  in  her  temples  and  her  eyes,    170 
A»wi  fcym^  hpf  lipfc^  sm  morn  fynm  T^qn^non. 

er  low  preamble  all  alone. 
More 'than  my  soul  to   hear  her  echo'd 
•ong 
Throb  thro'  the  ribbed  stone; 

Singinp  ynd  mnrmnring  in   ^^^   ffantful 


gilirth, 
rineto 


Jojingtb  feel  herself  alive, 

'  of  the  visible  earth. 

<%f  tJiA  manafm.  flvtt*  i8o 


Jf:  *A11  these  are 

mue, 
Aad  l^t  »->»o  yorld  have  peaee  or  wars^ 
T  U  one  to  me.*    She  >*  when  young  night 
"*      divine 
Ciown'd  dying  day  with  starsi 

;^   u/c  ^  I  a 


lis 

/ 


06     Ctwn  OtT'^      fV' 


Making  sweet  dose  of  his  delicious  toils' 

And  pure  quintessencei^  of  |ir»M».iftwtt  ni1«    ri  1  r^^ 
In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems.  t^    /? 

Ti"  «T^""'<)  ItoAven  *  and  olapt  her  hands  and  ^^   >; 
cried,  \  "^^^^ 

'  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight  190       ^^ 

In  this  great  house  so  royal-rioh  and  wide 
Be  flatter'd  to  the  he^ht 

*  O  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  various  eyes  1 1 

O  shapes  and  hnes  that  please  me  welLl  L  . 
O  silent  laces  of  the  (jreat  anA  Wise.  1  ^  ^>l 

Mv  (ioda.  with  whom  t  AwMl  yh 


*  O  GodJi,|i;q  iftolftti<^p  which  art  mine. 
~  I  can  but  count  thee  j;)erfeot  gai»»' 
What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  drovae 
of  swine 
That  ran^  oq  y(*"der  pUinr 


'^i 


*In  filthy  sloughs    they    roll  a  pnH<»"^ 

They  frm^tH  and  wallow,  ^V^^  ^ffld  Wlflffp; 

And  of t  ik)me  brainless' devil  enters  in. 
And  drives  them  to  the  deep:*' 

Then  of  the  moral  instinct  would  she  prate 

And  of  the  rising  from  the  dead, 
As  hers  by  right  of  full-Rccomplish'd  Fate; 
And  at  the  last  she  said: 

*  I  take  possession  of  man's  mind  and  deed. 

I  care  not  whstf.  thA  ya^  may  hwLwrl.    am 

I  flit  na  God  holding  no  form  of  creed, 

Hiif  nn^f^mpl^ti^g  all? 


V. 


'^ 


00 


<i2 


'^^ 


FnU  crft  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth 

Yet  not  the  less  held  she  her  solemnmirth. 
And  intellectual  throneJ 

And  so  she  throve  ai^d  pffpBper'd ;  so  three 

She  pmapAr'fli^n  fhft  fniir^li  ^\f^.  fell^^ 

Like  Herod,  WCen  the  shout  was  in  his 
ears. 
Struck  thro'  with  pangs  of  hell.        aio 


Lent  she  should  fail  and  perish  utterly,  f      >^^s 

God,  before  whom  ever  lie  bare 
The  abysmal  deeps  of  personal  i 
Plagued  her  with  sore  despair. 


utterly,  r      ,jp^^ 
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i. 


When  she  would  think,  where'er  she  tom'd 
her  sight 
Hie  airvJiapd^^nfusiyn  wrought. 
Wrote,  tffene^naene,*  andjjl?^"^«»^  qnjfc« 

Thft  gmgdom  of  }fftr  fliniigM 

Deep  dread  an<^  ^ftftth'^'g  "^  ^***'  artiifiMiA 

-F^B  on  frggy  from  which  mood  was  bom 
Seom  of  herself;   again,  from  out   that 
mood      -^HtN  a3i 

Laughter  at  hw  K^f-J^^^"^ 

« What  I  is  not 
she  said, 

'  Mj  spacious  mansion  built  for  me, 
Whereof  the  atrong  foundation-stones  were 
laid 
Since  my  first  memory  ? ' 

Bxkt  in  darlr  nnrnftra  yf  hftr  palonA  mkt^^ 

On  white-eyed  phantasms  weeping  tears  of 
blood, 
And  horrible  nightmares,  940 

And    hollow  ■'^*ii^^«  jTnrl(ffif"g    ^*^*^ll    rf 
flame, 
And,  with  dim  fretted  foreheads  all, 
On  corpses  three-months-old  at  noon  she 
came. 
That  stood  against  the  wall. 

A  spot  of  dull  stagnation.  yj^K^iifc  Kghf. 

Or  power  of  inoveinent.  seem'djay^sonly 
Mid  onward-sloping  motions  infinite 
Making  for  one  sure  goal; 

A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  yjth  V*^  '^^ 
sand. 


the  lan( 
Their  moon-led  waters  white; 

star  that  with  the  choral  starry  daaoe 
Join'd  not,  but  stood,  and  standing  saw 
The  hollow  orb  of  moving  Cironmstanoe 
RoU'd  round  by  one  fix'd  law. 

Baek  on  herself   her  serpent  pride  had 
onrl'd. 
*  No  Toioe,'  she  shriek'd  in  that  lone  hall, 
*No  voice  breaks  t^rtt*  *^^  gtiii.,^^  ^f  as. 
^       auiBlcl;  I 


•i^i 


She,    mouldering  with   the   dull    earth' 
mouldering  sod, 
In  wrapt  tenfold  jji  i^lnflifnl  Kha^p^ 
Lav' there  exiled  from  eternal  Gyd.  1 
Lost  to  her  place  and  name;       | 

Anil  jggft  md  liff?  ahfl  hak^  '*1''^"t>  ^% 

AnH  y^^^^ing  «*^r  ^"^  h^*  iffiffpt"*!  . 

But  dreadful  time,  dgeadf u)  Atera^f^j  ^ 

No  comfort  anywhere; 

Remaining  utterly  confused  witlwfeai^ 

And  ever  worse  witli  growing  timey      if 
And  ever  unrelieved  by  dismal  tears, 

And  »!'  '^l""^*  «*^  nrima 

Shnt  up  as  in  a  crumbling  tomb,  girt  rons^ 
With  blackness  as  a  solid  wall,  ^ 

Far  off  she  seem'd  to  hear  the  dully  sound 
Uf  human  footsteps  fall; 

As  in  strange  lands  a  traveller  walkiD| 
slow. 
In  doubt  and  great  perplexity, 
A  little  before  moonrise  hears  the  low 
Moan  of  an  unknown  sea;  aft 

And  knows  not  if  it  be  thunder,  or  a  sottoci 
Of  rocks  thrown  down,  or  one  deep  ory 
Of  great  wild  beasts;  then  thinkftth,  '*^ 
have  found 
A  new  land,  but  I  die.' 

She  howl'd  aloud, '  \  am  on  flya  wi^yy^   ^ 

There  comes  no  murmur  of  reply, 
lyittt  "  i*'  ^hitt  will  take  a^flT  my  §»■% 
And  save  me  lest  I  die  ? ' 


8q  when  four  years  wam  wh 
She  throw  hyr  Tl^*'^  "^^'^l 

^^me  a  oottape  in  the  vale 
lere  I  may  mourn  an?  pray 

'Tet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  thai 
are 
So  lightlv,  beautifully  built; 
Perchance  i  may  return  with  others  there 
When  I  have  purged  my  guilt.' 

LADY  CLARA  VERE    DE  VERE 
F&nt  printed  hi  1842,  but  written  Ui  1833. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 
Of  me  you  shall  not  win  venowii: 
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Ton  tbonglit  to  break  a  oonntry  heart 
For  pastime^  ere  yoa  went  to  town. 

At  me  yoa  smiled^  bnt  nnbe^uiled  y 

I  saw  the  snare,  and  I  retired; 

Hie  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls, 
Yoa  are  not  one  to  be  desired. 

Ladr  Clara  Yere  de  Yere» 

I  know  yon  proud  to  bear  your  name,  / 
Yo<nr  pride  is  yet  no  mate  for  mine. 

Too  proud  to  oare  from  whence  I  came. 
Nor  would  I  break  for  your  sweet  sake 

A  heart  that  dotes  on  truer  charms. 
A  simple  maiden  in  her  flower 

Is  worth  a  hundred  ooats-of-arms. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

Some  meeker  pupil  you  must  find« 
For,  were  you  queen  of  all  that  is, 

I  eoald  not  stoop  to  such  a  mind. 
Too  AOiight  to  prove  how  I  could  IotOi 

And  my  disdain  is  my  reply. 
ne  lioD  OB  your  old  stone  gates 

la  not  more  eold  to  you  than  L 

La^  CUua  Yere  de  Yere, 

Toa  pot  strange  memories  in  my  head. 
Kot  thrioe  your  branching  limes  have 
blown 

StDoe  I  beheld  young  Laurence  dead. 
0,  your  sweet  eyes,  your  low  replies  I 

A  great  enchantress  you  may  be; 
But  there  was  that  across  his  throat 

Which  jon  had  hardly  oared  to  see. 

Lady  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

When  thus  he  met  his  mother's  view, 
Site  had  the  passions  of  her  kind, 

Sl«e  spake  some  certain  truths  of  you. 
Indeed  1  beard  one  bitter  word 

That  scarce  is  fit  for  you  to  hear; 
Hrr  manners  had  not  that  repose 

Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Yeie. 

I^v  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

TheT9  stands  a  spectre  in  your  hall; 
The  guilt  of  blood  is  at  your  door; 

Toa    changed  a  wholesome  heart  to 

pll. 
You  held  yoor  course  without  remorse. 

To  make  him  trust  his  modest  worth, 

And,  last,  yon  flx'd  a  vacant  stare,  ^ 

Aad  slew  him  with  your  uobie  birth. 


Trust  me,  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

From  yon  blue  heavens  above  us  bent 
The  gardener  Adam  and  his  wife 

Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 
Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

T  is  only  noble  to  be  good.  / 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

I  know  yon,  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

Ton  pine  among  your  halls  and  towers; 
The  languid  light  of  your  proud  eyes 

Is  wearied  of  the  rolling  hours. 
In  flowing  health,  with  boundless  weal^ 

But  sickening  of  a  vague  disease, 
You  know  so  ill  to  deal  with  time. 

You  needs  must  play  such  pranks  aa 
these. 

Clara,  Clara  Yere  de  Yere, 

If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 
Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ? 
O,  teach  the  orphan-boy  to  read, 

Or  teach  the  orphan-girl  to  sew; 
Fray  Heaven  for  a  human  heart, 

And  let  the  foolish  yeoman  go. 

THE  MAY  QUEEN 

Printed  in  1833,  with  the  exception  of  the 
'  Conclusion,'  which  was  added  in  1842. 

You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me 
early,  mother  dear; 

To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  aU 
the  glad  New-year; 

Of  all  the  glad  New-year,  mother^  the  mad- 
dest merriest  day, 

For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 
I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

There  's  numy  a  black,  black  eye,  they  say, 

but  none  so  bright  as  mine; 
There  's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there 's  Kate 

and  Caroline; 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the 

land  they  say. 
So  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I 

shall  never  wake, 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  When  the  day 

begins  to  break;  to 
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But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and 

buds  and  garlands  gay, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  may. 

Ab  I  oame  up  the  valley  whom  think  ye 

should  I  see 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath 

the  hazel-tree  ? 
He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I 

gave  him  yesterday, 
Bat  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  cnother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I 

was  ^1  in  white, 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a 

flash  of  light. 
They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not 

what  they  say. 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May.         ao 

They  say  he 's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that 

can  never  be; 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother  — 

what  is  that  to  me  ? 
There  's  many  a  bolder  lad  'ill  woo  me  any 

summer  day, 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I'm  to  be  Queeu  o*  the  May. 

Little  EfiBe  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to 

the  green. 
And  you  '11  be  there,  too,*  mother,  to  see 

me  made  the  Queen; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  'ill  come 

from  far  away, 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

The   honeysnckle    round    the    porch    has 

woven  its  wavy  bowers. 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint 

sweet  cuckoo-flowers;  30 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like 

fire  in  swamps  and  hollows  gray, 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  Minr,  mother, 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  M{iy. 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon 

the  meadow-grass. 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to 

brighten  as  they  pass; 


1 


There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  wbol^ 

of  the  livelong  day, 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  'ill  be  fresh  ao^ 

green  and  still. 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  ovei 

all  the  hill. 
And  the  rivulet  in  the  flowery  dale  'ill  men 

rily  glance  and  play, 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  moifa^r^ 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May.  4< 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call 

me  early,  mother  dear. 
To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  aU 

the  glad  New-year; 
To-morrow  'ill  be  of  all  the  year  the  mad* 

dest  merriest  day. 
For  I  'ra  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mothe^ 

I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

NEW-YEAR'S  EVE 

Ir  yon  're  waking  call  me  early,  call  nM 

early,  mother  dear. 
For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad 

New-year. 
It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ere] 

see, 
Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and 

think  no  more  of  me. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set;  he  set  and  lei 

behind 
The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and 

all  my  peace  of  mind; 
And  the  New-year's  coming  up,  motbet 

but  I  shall  never  see 
The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  tbe  Ici^ 

upon  the  tree. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers ;  w^ 

had  a  merry  day; 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  thej 

made  me  Queen  of  May;  n 

And  we  danced  about  the  may-pole  and  i| 

the  hazel  copse, 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tal 

white  chimney-topt* 

There 's  not  a  flower  on  all  tbe  bills;  Um 
frost  is  on  the  pane. 
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I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come 

again; 
I  wish  tne  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun 

come  out  on  high; 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  daj  I  die. 

The  bnUding  rook  'U  caw  from  the  windy 
tall  elm-tree, 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fal- 
low lea, 
'And  the  swallow  'ill  come  back  again  with 
summer  o'er  the  wave, 

Bat  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the 
mouldering  grave.  ao 

Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that 

grave  of  mine, 
In  the  early  early  morning  the  summer  sun 

'ill  shine, 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm 

upon  the  hill, 
Wben  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and 

all  the  world  is  stilL 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  be- 
neath the  waning  light 

Too  11  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray 
fields  at  night; 

Wben  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer 
airs  blow  cool 

Ob  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and 
the  balmsh  in  the  pool. 

Too  H  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath 

ihe  hawthorn  shade, 
Aod  you  11  come  sometimes  and  see  me 

where  I  am  lowly  laid.  30 

I  ehall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  shall  hear 

you  when  yon  pass. 
With  jour  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long 

and  pleasant  grass. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you  'U 
forgive  me  now; 

Ton  11  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  for- 
give me  ere  I  go; 

Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your 
grief  be  wild; 

Ton  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  yon 
have  another  child. 


If  I  enn  1 11  come  again,  mother,  from  out 
my  Yesiing-place; 
1'  you  11  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look 
npon  your  face; 


Tho'  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  harken 

what  you  say, 
And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you 

think  I  'm  far  away.  40 

Grood-night,  good-night,  when  I  have  said 

good-night  for  evermore, 
And  you  see  me  carried    out  from  the 

threshold  of  the  door, 
Don't  let  Effie  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave 

be  growing  green. 
She  11  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I 

have  been. 

She  11  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  gran- 
ary floor. 

Let  her  take  'em,  they  are  hers;  I  shall 
nevjBr  garden  more; 

But  tell  her,  when  I  'm  gone,  to  train  the 
rosebush  that  I  set 

About  the  parlor-window  and  the  box  of 
mignonette. 

Good-night,  sweet  mother;  call  me  before 

the  day  is  born. 
All  night  I  Ue  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at 

morn ;  50 

But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad 

New-year, 
So)  if  you  're  waking,  call  me,  call  me 

early,  mother  dear. 


CONCLUSION 

I  THOUGHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet 
alive  I  am; 

And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb. 

How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning 
of  the  year ! 

To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now 
the  violet 's  here. 

O,  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  be- 
neath the  skies. 

And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to 
me  that  cannot  rise, 

And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the 
flowers  that  blow, 

And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to  me 
that  long  to  go. 

It  seem'd  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave 
the  blessed  sun. 
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And  DOW  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  aiid  yet 
fiis  will  be  done  1  lo 

But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I 
find  release; 

And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has 
told  me  words  of  peace. 

O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his 

silver  hair  I 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until 

he  meet  me  there  ! 
O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his 

silver  head  I 
A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt 

beside  my  bed. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd 

me  all  the  sin. 
Now,  tho'  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there 's 

One  will  let  me  in; 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,  mother,  again,  if 

that  could  be. 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that 

died  for  me.  » 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the 

death-watdi  beat, 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night 

and  morning  meet; 
But  sit  beside  m^  bed,  mother,  and  put 

your  hand  m  mine, 
And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell 

the  sign. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the 

angels  call; 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the 

dark  was  over  all; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind 

besan  to  roll. 
And  in  the  v/ild  March-morning  I  heard 

them  call  my  soul. 

For  lying  brood  awake  I  thought  of  you 

and  Effie  dear; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no 

longer  here;  so 

With  all  my  strength  I  pray'd  for  both, 

and  so  I  felt  resigned , 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music 

on  the  wind. 

I  fthou|^ht  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listened 
in  my  bed. 


And  then  did  something  speak  to  me  —  X 

know  not  what  was  said; 
For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hcdd 

of  ail  my  mind, 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  mnsic  ob 

the  wind. 

But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said, '  It  '• 

not  for  them,  it 's  mine.' 
And  if  it  come  three  times,  I  thought,  I 

take  it  for  a  sign. 
And  once  aeain  it  came,  and  dose  besida 

the  window-bars, 
Then  seem'd  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and 

die  among  the  stars.  40 

So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near.    I  trust  it 

is.    I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul 

will  have  to  so. 
And  for  myself,  inoeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go 

to-day; 
But,  Effie,  you  must  oomfort  her  when  I 

am  past  away. 

And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him 

not  to  fret; 
There's  many  a  worthier  than  I,  would 

make  him  happy  yet. 
If  I  had  lived  —  I  cannot  tell — I  might 

have  been  his  wife; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with 

my  desire  of  life. 

O,  look  I  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heaveDS 

are  in  a  glow; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of 

them  I  know.  90 

And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there 

his  light  may  shine  — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands 

than  mine. 

O,  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that 

ere  this  day  is  done 
The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be 

beyond  the  sun  — 
For  ever  and  for  ever  with  those  just  souls 

and  true  — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan? 

why  make  we  such  ado  ? 

For  ever  and  for  ever,  all  in  a  blesaed 
home  — 
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And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  you 

mild  £ffie  come  ^— 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon 

jrour  breast  — 
And  the  wicked  cease  from  tronbling,  and 

the  weary  are  at  rest.  60 


THE   LOTOS-EATERS 

Fbrvt  pnuted  in  1833,  bat  connderably  al- 
ia 1842. 


*  CouBAGE  I '  he  said,  and  pointed  toward 

the  land, 
*Thia  mounting  waye  will  roll  us  shore- 
ward soon.' 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  wbieh  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 
All  roiind  the  coast  the  languid  air  did 

swoon. 
Breathing  like  one    that    hath   a  weary 

dream. 
Full-faced    above    the  Talley  stood    the 

moon; 
Andf  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender 

stream 
Along  tho  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall 

did 


A  land  of  streams  1  some,  like  a  downward 

smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did 

go; 

And    some    thro'    wavering    lights    and 

shadows  broke« 
BoUiog  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 
They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land;  far  off,  three  moun- 

tun-tops, 
Tliree  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 
Stood   sunset -flush'd;    and,    dew'd    with 

showery  drops, 
Up^ekmib  tho   shadowy  pine   above   the 

woven  oopse. 

The  eharmed  snnset  lingered  low  ad  own 
la  the  red  West;  thro'  mountain  clefts  the 

dale 
Waa  Men  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 
Border'd  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding 

vale 
And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale; 
A  land  where  all  things  always  seem'd  the 
I 


And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  palo, 
Dark  faces  pale  agaiust  that  rosy  flame, 
The  mild -eyed  melancholy  Lotos  -  eaters 
came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 
Laden  with  &>wer  and  fruit,  whereof  they 

gave 
To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them 
And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 
Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mouni  and  rave 
On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake. 
His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the 

grave; 
And  deep-asleep  he  seem*d,  yet  all  awake. 
And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did 

make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Between  the  suu  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 
And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  ever- 
more 
Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the   wandering    fields    of    barren 

foam. 
Then  some  one  said,  <We  will  return  no 

more;' 
And  all  at  once  they  sang,  'Our  islancl 

home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer 
roam.' 
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There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass. 
Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies, 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes; 
Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from 

the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 
And  thro'  the  moss  the  ivies  creep. 
And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers 

weep,  10 

And  from  the   craggy  ledge  the  poppy 

hangs  in  sleep. 

n 

Why  are  we  weigh'd  upon  with  heavinesf^ 
And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress. 
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His  WBteis  from  the  purple  hill  — 

To  h«ar  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

Prom  eare  to  oave  thro'  the  £ick-twioed 

Yine  — 
To  watch  the  emerald-color'd  water  falling 
Thro'  many  a  woven  acanthuA-wreath  di- 
vine I 
Onlj  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling 

onney 
Onlj  to  hear  were  sweet,  Ktretch'd  oat  he- 
neath  the  pine.  99 

VIII 

Tlie  I^tos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak, 
The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek; 
All  dar  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mel- 
lower tone; 
Thro'  every  hollow  oave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spier  downs  the  yel- 
low Lotos-dust  is  blown. 
We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of 

motion  we, 
Rolled  to  starboard,  rollTd  to  larboard,  when 

the  surge  was  seething  free, 
IHiere  the  wulowing  monster  spouted  his 

foam-fountains  in  the  sea. 
Let  OS  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an 

equal  mind. 
In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  He  re- 
clined 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of 

mankind.  no 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the 

bolts  are  hurVd 
Far  below  them  in  the  vallevs,  and  the 

eloods  are  lightly  cnrl'd 
Boond  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with 

the  gleaming  world; 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over 

wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake, 

roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands, 
Cla]igin|f  flgnts,  and  flaming  towns,  and 

sinking  ships,  and  praying  hands. 
But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred 

in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient 

tale  of  wrong. 
Lake  a  tale  of  little    meaning  tho'    the 

words  are  strong; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-uwd  raee  of  men  that 

cleave  the  soil,  iso 

Bow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with 

•ndunngtoili 


Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and 

wme  and  oil; 
Till  they  ]>erish  uid  they  suffer  —  some,  't  is 

whisper'd  —  down  in  hell 
Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  £lysian 

valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of 

asphodel. 
Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than 

toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and 

wave  and  oar; 
O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not 

wandcsr  more. 


A  DREAM  OF  FAIR  WOMEN 

First  printed  in  1888,  considerably  altered  in 
1842,  and  again  retouched  in  1846,  1853,  and 
(in  one  passage)  in  1884.    See  Notea  i 

I  READ,  before  my  eyelids  dropt   their 
shade, 
'  The  Legend  of  Good  Wamm^  long  ago 
Snng  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who 
made 
His  music  heard  below; 

Dan   Chaucer,   the   first   warbler,  whose 
sweet  breath 
Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 
With  sounds  that  echo  still. 

And,  for  a  while,  the  knowledge  of  his  art 
Held  me  above  the  subject,  as  strong 
gales  10 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho'  my 
heart, 
Brimful  of  those  wild  tales. 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.    Ii 
every  land 
I  saw,  wherever  light  lUnmineth, 
Beauty  and  angnish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Those  far-renowned  brides  of  ancient  song 
Peopled  the  hollow  dark,  like  burning 
stars. 
And  I  heaid  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and 
wrong. 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars;  as 
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And  olattering  flinta  batter'd  with  clanging 
hoofs; 
And  I  saw  crowds  in  column'd  sanotn- 
aries, 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and  on 
roofs 
Of  marble  palaces; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold,  heroes  tall 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall, 
Lances  in  ambnsh  set; 

And  high   shrine -doors  bnrst  thro'  with 
heated  blasts 
That  rtin  before  the  flattering  tongues  of 
fire;  30 

White  surf  wind-scatter*d  OTcr  sails  and 
masts, 
And  ever  climbing  higher; 

Squadrons  and  squares  of  men  in  brazen 
plates. 
Scaffolds,  still  sheets  of  water,  divers 
woes, 
Banges  of  glimmering  vaults  with   iron 
grates, 
And  hush'd  seraglios. 

80  shape  chased  shape  as  swift  as,  when  to 

land 

Bluster  the  winds  and  tides  the  selfsame 

way. 

Crisp  foam-flakes  scud  along  the  level  sand, 

Tom  from  the  fringe  of  spray.  40 

I  started  once,  or  seemM  to  start  in  pain. 
Resolved  on  noble  things,  and  strove  to 
speak, 
As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the 
brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek. 

And  once  my  arm  was  lifted  to  hew  down 

A  cavalier  from  off  his  saddle-bow. 
That  bore  a  lady  from  a  leagner'd  town; 
And  then,  I  know  not  how, 

All  those  sharp  fancies,  by  down-lapstng 
thought 
Stream'd  onward,  lost  their  edges,  and 
did  creep  90 

BoU'd  on  each  other,  rounded,  smoothed, 
and  brought 
Into  the  giufs  of  sleep. 


At  last  methought  that  I  had  wander'd  far 
In  an  old  wMd;  fresh- wash*d  in  cooleat 
dew 
The  maiden  splendors  of  the  morning  star 
Shook  in  the  steadfast  blue. 

Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and  lean 

Upou  the  dusky  brushwood  underneath 
Their  broad  curved  branches,  fledged  with 
clearest  green, 
New  from  its  silken  sheath.  60 

The  dim  red  Mom  had  died,  her  journey 
done. 
And  with  dead  lips  smiled  at  the  twilight 
plain, 
Half-fallen  across  the  threshold  of  the  son. 
Never  to  rise  again. 

There  was  no  motion  in  the  dumb  dead  air. 

Not  any  song  of  bird  or  sound  of  rill; 
Gross  darkness  of  the  inner  sepulchre 
Is  not  so  deadly  still 

As  that  wide  forest.    Growths  of  jasmine 
tum'd 
Their    humid  arms  festooning  tree   to 
tree,  70 

And  at  the  root  thro'  lush  green  graaaea 
bnm'd 
The  red  anemone. 

I  knew  the  flowers,  I  knew  the  leaves,  I 
knew 
The  tearful  glimmer  of  the  languid  davm 
On  those  long,  rank,  dark  wood -walks 
drench'd  in  dew, 
Leading  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

The  smell  of  violets,  hidden  in  the  green, 
Pour'd  back  into  my  empty  soul  and 
frame 
The  times  when  I  remember  to  have  been 
Joyful  aud  free  from  blame.  s« 

And  from  within  me  a  clear  undertone 
Thrill'd  thro'  mine  ears  in  that  UDbliar 
ful  clime, 
'Pass  freely  thro';  the  wood  is  all  ihiiie 
own 
Until  the  end  of  time.' 

At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call. 
Stiller  than  ohisell'd  marble,  standing 
there; 
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A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall. 
And  most  diviuely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  sni^ 
prise 
Froze  mv  swift  speech;  she  turning  on 
my  face  90 

The  stai^like  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes. 
Spoke  slowly  in  her  place: 

*I  had  great  beauty;  ask  thou  not  my 
name: 
No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 
Many  drew  swords  and  died.    Where'er 
I  oame 
I  brou^t  calamity.' 

*  No  marvel,  sovereign  lady:  in  fair  field 

Myself  for  such  a  face  had  boldly  died/ 
I  mnswer'd  free;  and  turning  I  appealed 
To  one  that  stood  beside.  too 

Bnt  Bbe,  with  sick  and  scornful  looks  averse. 
To  her  full  height  her  stately  stature 
draws; 

*  My  youth/  she  said,  <  was  blasted  with 

a  curse: 
This  woman  was  the  cause. 

*  I  was  cut  off  from  hope  in  that  sad  place 

Which  men  call'd  Aulis  in  those  iron 
years: 
My  father  held  his  hand  upon  his  face; 
ly  blinded  with  my  tears, 

*  Still  strove  to  speak:  my  voice  was  thick 

with  sighs  Z09 

As  in  a  dream.     Dimly  I  could  descry 
The  stem  black-bearded  kings  with  wolf- 
ish eyes. 
Waiting  to  see  me  die. 

'  The  high  masts  flioker'd  as  they  lay  afloat; 
The  crowds,  the  temples,  wavered,  and 
the  shore; 
The  bright  death  quiver'd  at  the  victim's 
throat  — 
Touch'd  —  and  I  knew  no  more.' 

Whereto  the  other  with  a  downward  brow: 

'  I  would  the  white  cold  heavy-plunging 

foam, 

Whirl'd  by  the  wind,  had  roll'd  me  deep 

below. 

Then  wlien  I  loft  my  home.'  im 


Her  slow  full  words  sank  thro'  the  silenoe 
drear. 
As  thuuder^rops  fall  on  a  sleeping  sea: 
Sudden  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried,  *  Come 
here, 
That  I  may  look  on  thee.' 

I  turning  saw,  throned  on  a  flowery  rise, 

One  8ittiu|^  on  a  crimson  scarf  unroll 'd; 
A  queen,  with  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold 
black  eyes. 
Brow-bound  with  burning  gold. 

She,  flashing  forth  a  haughty  smile,  began: 

'I  govern 'd  men  by  change,  and  so  I 

sway'd  130 

All  moods.    'Tis  long  since  I  have  seen 

a  man. 

Once,  like  the  moon,  I  made 

The  ever-shifting  currents  of  the  blood 

According  to  my  humor  ebb  and  flow. 
I  have  no  men  to  govern  in  this  wood: 
That  makes  my  only  woe. 

<  Nay  —  yet  it  chafes  me  that  I  could  not 
bend 
One  will;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  mine 
eye 
That  dull  cold-blooded  CiBsar.    Pry  thee, 
friend, 
Where  is  Mark  Antony  ?  140 

'  The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  sub- 
lime 
On   Fortune's  neck;  we  sat  as  God  by 
God: 
The  Nilus  would  have  risen  before  his  time 
And  flooded  at  our  nod. 

*  We  drank  the  Libyan  Sun  to  sleep,  and 

lit 
Lamps  which  out-bnm'd  Canopus.     0» 
my  life 
In  Egypt  I  O,  the  dalliance  and  the  vrit. 
The  flattery  and  the  strife, 

*  And  the  wild  kiss,  when  fresh  from  war's 

alarms, 
My  Hercules,  my  Roman  Antony,        150 
My  mailed  Bacchus  leapt  into  my  arms, 
Contented  there  to  die  I 

*  And  there  he  died:  and  when  I  heard  my 

name 
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Sighed  forth  with  life  I  would  not  brook 
my  fear 
Of  the  other;  with  a  worm  I  balk'd  his 
fame. 
What  else  was  left  ?  look  here  1 '  — 

With  that  she  tore  her  robe  apart,  and 

half 

The  polish'd' argent  of  her  breast  to  sight 

haid  bare.    Thereto  she  pointed  with  a 

lau^hy 

Showmg  the  aspiok's  bite.  —  160 

'I  died  a    Queen.    The  Roman    soldier 
found 
Me  lying  dead,  my  crown   about  my 
brows, . 
▲   name    for   ever  I  —  lying   robed   and 
orown'd, 
Worthy  a  Roman  spouse.' 

Her  warbling  voice,  a  lyre  of  widest  range 
Struck  by  all  passion,  did  fall  down  and 
glance 
From  tone  to  tone,  and  glided  thro'  all 
change 
Of  liveliest  utterance. 

When  she  made  pause  I  knew  not  for  de- 
light; 
Because  with  sudden  motion  from  the 
ground  170 

She  raised  her  piercing  orbs,  and  iill'd  with 
light 
The  interval  of  sound. 

Still  with  their  fires  Love  tipt  his  keenest 
darts; 
As  once  they  drew  into  two  burning  rings 
All  beams  of  Love,  melting  the  mighty 
hearts 
Of  captains  and  of  kings. 

Slowly  my  sense  undazzled.    Then  I  heard 
A  noise  of  some  one  coming  thro'  the 
lawn, 
And  singing  dearer  than  the  crested  bird 
That  claps  his  wings  at  dawn:  180 

*  The  torrent  brooks  of  hallow'd  Israel 
From  craggy  hollows  pouring,  late  and 
soon, 
Bound  all  night  long,  in  falling  thro'  the 
dell, 
Fajvbeard  beneath  the  moon. 


'  The  balmy  moon  of  blessed  Israel 

Floods    all  the  deep-blue    gloom  with 
beams  divine; 
All  night  the  splinter'd  crags  that  wall 
the  dell 
With  spires  of  silver  shine.' 

As  one  that  museth  where  broad  sunshine 
laves 
The  lawn  by  some  cathedrali  thro'  the 
door  190 

Hearing  the  holy  organ  rolling  waves 
Of  sound  on  roof  and  floor 

Within,  and  anthem  sung,  is  charm'd  aad 
tied 
To  where  he  stands,  —  so  stood  I,  whec 
that  flow 
Of  music  left  the  lips  of  her  that  died 
To  save  her  Other's  vow; 

The  danehter  of  the  warrior  Gileadite, 

A  maiden  pure;  as  when  she  went  along 

From  Mizpeh's  tower'd  gate  with  welcome 

light, 

With  timbrel  and  with  song. 


My  words  leapt  forth:  'Heaven  heads  the 
count  of  crimes 
With    that  wild   oath.'     She    zender'd 
answer  high: 
*  Not  so,  nor  once  alone;  a  thousand  times 
I  would  be  boru  and  die. 

'Single  I  grew,  like  some  green  plant, 
whose  root 
Creeps  to  the  garden  water-pipes  be- 
neath, 
Feeding  the  flower;  but  ere  my  flower  to 
fruit 
Changed,  I  was  ripe  for  death* 

'  My  God,  my  land,  my  father  —  these  did 

move 

Me  from  my  bliss  of  life  that  Kature 

gfave,  »io 

Lower*d  softly  with  a  threefold  oozd  of  love 

Down  to  a  silent  grave. 

'  And  I  went  mourning,  '*  No  fair  Hebrew 
boy 
Shall    smile    away  my    maiden    blame 
among 
The  Hebrew  mothers  "  —  emptied  of  all  joj. 
Leaving  the  dance  and  sougi 
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the  olive-gardens  far  below, 
Leayiug  the  proniise  of  my  bridal  bower, 
The  valleys  of  grape -loaded  vines  that 
glow 
Beneath  the  battled  tower. 


aao 


'The    light  white  cloud    swam  over  ns. 
Anon 
We  heard  the  lion  roaring  from  his  den; 
We  saw  the  large  white  stars  rise  one  by 
one, 
Or,  from  the  darken'd  glen, 

'Saw   God  divide  the  night  with  flying 
flame. 
And  thunder  on  the  everlasting  hills. 
I  beard  Him,  for  He  spake,  and  grief  be- 
came 
A  Bolenm  seom  of  ills. 

*  When  the  next  moon  was  roU'd  into  the 
■kyt 
Strength  came  to  me  that  equall'd  my 
desire.  ajo 

How  beautiful  a  thing  it  was  to  die 
For  God  and  for  my  sire  ! 

'It  comforts  me  in  this  one  thought  to 
dwell, 
Thmt  I  subdued  me  to  my  father's  will; 
Beeanse  the  kiss  he  gave  nie,  ere  I  fell, 
Sweetens  the  spirit  still. 

«Moreov;er  it  is  written  that  ,my  race 
Hew*d   Ammon,    hip  and    thigh,  from 
Aroer 
On  Amon  unto  Minneth.'    Here  her  face 
Glow'd,  as  I  look'd  at  her.  240 

She  lock'd  her  lips;  she  left  me  where  I 
stood: 
*  Glory  to  God,'  she  sang,  and  past  afar, 
Tbridding  the  sombre  boucage  of  the  wood, 
Toward  the  moming-etar. 

Losing  her  carol  I  stood  pensively, 

As  one  that  from  a  casement  leans  his 
head,^ 
When  midnight  bells  cease  ringing  sud- 
denly, 
And  the  old  year  is  dead. 

*Alas  t  alas  I '  a  low  voice,  full  of  care, 
MnrmurM  beside  me:  *Tum  and  look 
1;  aio 


I  am  that  Rosamond,  whom  men  call  fair, 
If  what  I  was  I  be. 

'  Would  I  had  been  some  maiden  coarse 
and  poor  ! 
O  me,  that  I  should  ever  see  the  light  I 
Those  dragon  eyes  of  aneer'd  Eleanor 
Do  hunt  me,  day  and  night.' 

She  ceased  in  tears,  fallen  from  hope  and 
trust; 
To  whom  the  Egyptian:  *0,  you  tamely 
died  ! 
You  should  have  dung  to  Fulvia's  waist, 
and  thrust 
The  dagger  thro'  her  side.' 


With  that  sharp  sound  the  white  dawn's 
creeping  beams, 
Stolen  to  my  brain,  dissolved  the  mys- 
tery 
Of  folded  sleep.    The  captain  of  my  dreams 
Ruled  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Mom  broaden'd  on  the  borders  of  the  dark 
Ere  I  saw  her  who  olasp'd  in  her  last 
trance 
Her  murder'd  father's  head,  or  Joan  of 
Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France; 

Or  her  who  knew  that  Love  can  vanquish 
Death, 
Who  kneeling,  with  one  arm  about  her 
king,  370 

Drew   forth  the    poison  with  her  balmy 
breath, 
Sweet  as  new  buds  in  spring. 

No  memory  labors  longer  from  the  deep 
Gold-mines  of  thought  to  lift  the  hidden 
ore 
That  glimpses,  moving  up,  than  I  from 
sleep 
To  gather  and  tell  o'er 

Each  little  sound  and  sight.    With  what 

dull  pain 

GompRss'd,  how    eagerly  I  'sought  to 

strike 

Into  that  wondrous  track  of  dreams  again  I 

But  no  two  dreams  are  like.  aSo 

As  when  a  soul  laments,  which  hath  be«A 
blest, 
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Desiring   wliat   is   mingled    with   past 
yean. 
In  yearnings  that  can  never  be  exprest 
By  signs  or  groans  or  tears; 

Because  all  words,  tho'  cull'd  with  choicest 
art, 
Failing  to  give  the  bitter  of  the  sweet. 
Wither  beneath  the  palate,  and  the  heart 
Faints,  faded  by  its  heat. 


THE   BLACKBIRD 
Fiist  published  in  1842,  but  written  in  18Sd. 

O  BLACKBIRD  I  sing  me  something  well: 
While  all  the  neighbors  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground. 

Where  thou  mayst  warble,  eat,  and  dwell. 

The  espaliers  and  the  standards  all 
Are  thine;  the  range  of  lawn  and  park; 
The  unnetted  black-hearts  ripen  dark^ 

All  thine,  against  the  garden  wall. 

Yet,  tho'  I  spared  thee  all  the  spring, 
Thy  sole  aelieht  is,  sitting  still. 
With  that  gold  dagger  of  thy  bill 

To  fret  the  summer  jenneting. 

A  golden  bill !  the  silver  tongue. 

Cold  Febru((ry  loved,  is  dry; 

Plenty  corrupts  the  melody 
That  made  thee  famous  once  when  young; 

And  in  the  sultry  garden-squares, 
Now  thy  flute -notes  are    changed  to 

coarse, 
I  hear  thee  not  at  all,  or  hoarse 

As  when  a  hawker  hawks  his  wares. 

Take  warning  I  he  that  will  not  sing 
While  yon  sun  prospers  in  the  blue. 
Shall  sing  for  want,  ere  leaves  are  new. 

Caught  in  the  frozen  palms  of  Spring. 


THE^^EATH  OF  THE  OLD 
YEAR 

Reprinted  in  1842  from  the  volume  of  1833. 

Finx  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing;  | 


Toll  ye  the  ohnreh-bell  sad  and  slow. 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still,  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  tme  tnie-]ov% 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  ns. 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  ua. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

He  froth'd  his  bumpers  to  the  brim; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  tho'  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  tho'  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die; 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  yon, 

I  Ve  half  a  mind  to  die  with  yoUf 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-basts, 
But  he  11  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The   night  is   starry  and   cold,  my 
friend, 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold« 
my  friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  I  over  the  snow 
I  heard  iust  now  the  crowing  cook. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  no; 
The  cricket  chirps;  the  lieht  burns  low; 
rr  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands,  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we  '11  dearly  rue  for  von. 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  yon  f 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack  I  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  his  chin; 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  staudeth  there  alone, 
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And  wKitetb  at  the  door. 

There  *8  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my 

friend. 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  faoe  at  the  door. 


TO  J.   S. 
Fbst  printed  in  1833,  and  slightly  altered  in 

Ths  wind  that  beats  the  mountain  blows 
More  softly  round  the  open  wold, 

And  jgeiitljr  comes  the  world  to  those 
That  are  east  in  gentle  mould. 

And  me  this  knowledge  bolder  made, 
Or  else  I  had  not  dared  to  flow 

In  tlieae  words  toward  you,  and  invade 
Even  with  a  verse  your  holy  woe. 

rr  is  strange  that  those  we  lean  on  most. 
Those  in  whose  laps  our  limbs  are 
nnrsed. 

Fall  into  shadow,  soonest  lost; 

Those  we  love  first  are  taken  first. 

God  fives  ns  love.     Something  to  love 
He  lends  ns;  but,  when  love  is  grown 

To  ripeness,  that  on  which  it  throve 
Palls  off,  and  love  is  left  alone. 

Thia  is  the  eorse  of  time.     Alas  t 
In  grief  I  am  not  all  unleam'd ; 

Onee  thro*  mine  own  doors  Death  did  pass; 
One  went  who  never  hath  returned. 

He  will  not  smile  — not  speak  to  me 

Once  more.    Two  years  his  chair  is 
seen 

Empty  before  ns.    That  was  he 

Without  whose  life  I  had  not  been. 

Yoor  loss  is  rarer;  for  this  star 

Bose  with  you  thro'  a  little  are 

Of  heaven,  nor  having  wander'd  far 
Shot  on  the  sudden  into  dark. 


I 
A 


yonr  brother;  his  mute  dust 
I  honor  and  his  living  worth; 

more  pore  and  bold  and  jiuit 
Was  never  bom  into  the  earth. 


Great  Nature  is  more  wise  than  I; 
I  will  not  tell  you  not  to  weep. 


2  hnv<«  not  looVd  upon  yon  nigh 

fiiaee  that  dear  son!  hath  fallen  asleep. 


And  tho'  mine  own  eyes  fill  with  dew, 

Drawn  from  the  spirit  thro'  the  brain, 

I  will  not  even  preach  to  yon, 

<  Weep,    weeping    dulls    the    inward 
pain.' 

Let  Grief  be  her  own  mistress  still. 

She  loveth  her  own  anguish  deep 
More  than  much  pleasure.     Let  her  will 

Be  done  —  to  weep  or  not  to  weep. 

I  will  not  say, 'God's  ordinance 

Of  death  is  blown  in  every  wind;* 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

His  memory  long  will  live  alone 

In  all  our  hearts,  as  mournful  light 

That  broods  above  the  fallen  sun. 

And  dwells  in  heaven  half  the  night. 

Vain  solace  t    Memory  standing  near 

Cast  down  her  eyes,  and  in  her  throat 

Her  voice  seem'd  distant,  and  a  tear 
Dropt  on  the  letters  as  I  wrote. 

I  wrote  I  know  not  what.     In  troth. 
How  should  1  soothe  you  any  way,- 

Who  miss  the  brother  of  yonr  youth  ? 
Yet  something  I  did  wish  to  say; 

For  he  too  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Both   are  my  friends,  and  my  true 
breast 
Bleedeth  for  both ;  yet  it  may  be 

That  only  silence  suiteth  best. 

Words  weaker  than  your  grief  would  make 
Grief  more.     'T  were  better  I  should 
cease 

Although  myself  could  almost  take 

The  place  of  him  that  sleeps  in  peace. 

Sleep  sweetly,  tender  heart,  in  peace; 

Sleep,  holy  spirit,  blessed  soul, 
While  the  stars  bum,  the  moon^ncrease, 

And  the  great  ages  onward  roll. 

Sleep  till  the  end,  true  soul  and  sweet. 

Nothing  comes  to  thee  new  or  strange. 
Sleep  full  of  rest  from  head  to  feet; 

Lie  still,  dry  dust,  secure  of  change. 
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ON  A  MOURNER 
Fhtt  printed  in  the  *Selecsti0iis '  of  1866. 


Naturk,  so  far  as  in  her  lies, 
Imitates  God,  and  turns  her  face 

To  every  land  beneath  the  skies. 
Counts  nothing  that  she  meets  with  1mm, 
But  liyes  and  loves  in  every  place; 

n 

Fills  out  the  homely  qnickset-soreens, 
And  makes  the  purple  lilao  ripe. 

Steps  from  her  airv  hill,  and  greens 
The  swamp,  woere  humm'd  the  droj^ 

ping  snipe. 
With  moss  and  braided  marish-pipe; 

III 

And  on  thy  heart  a  finger  lays, 
Saying,  *  Beat  ouioker,  for  the  time 

Is  pleasant,  and  the  woods  and  ways 
Are  pleasant,  and  the  beeoh  and  lime 
Put  forth  and  feel  a  gladder  dime/ 

IV 

And  murmurs  of  a  deeper  voice. 
Going  before  to  some  far  shrine, 

Teaoh  that  siek  heart  the  stronger  choioe, 
Till  all  thy  life  one  ¥ray  incline 
With  one  wide  Will  that  closes  thine. 


And  when  the  zoning  eve  has  died 
Where  yon  dark  valleys  wind  forlorn, 

Come  Hope  and  Memory,  spouse  and  bride. 
From  out  the  borders  of  the  mom. 
With  that  fair  child  betwixt  Uiem  bom. 

VI 

And  when  no  mortal  motion  jars 

The  blackness  round  the  tombing  sod, 

Thro'  silence  and  the  trembling  stars 
Comes  Faith  from  tracts  no  feet  have 

trod. 
And  Virtue,  like  a  household  god 

VII 

Promising  empire;  such  as  those 
Once  heard  at  dead  of  night  to  greet 

Troy's  wandering  prince,  so  that  he  rose 
With  sacrifice,  while  all  the  fleet 
Had  rest  by  sto^y  hills  of  Crete. 


This  and  the  two  f oUowing  poems,  wiitlaa 
in  1838,  wers  first  printed  in  1842,  and  have 
been  altered  but  slightly.    See  Notes. 

You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  ill  at  ease, 
Within  this  region  I  subsist, 
Whose  n>irits  falter  in  the  mist. 

And  languish  for  the  purple  seas. 


It  is  the  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose. 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  f ( 

A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will; 


A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent; 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head, 
But,  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought. 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spieao. 

Should  banded  onions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute, 

Tho'  power  should  make   from  land  *s^ 
land 
The  name  of  Britain  trebly  greats 
Tho'  every  channel  of  the  State 

Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  saad«« 

Yet  waft  roe  from  the  harboi^^nonth. 
Wild  wind  I    I  seek  a  warmer  sky^ 
And  I  will  see  before  I  die 

The  palms  and  temples  of  the  South. 


Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heigfata, 
The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet; 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights; 
She  heard  the  toirenta  meet. 

There  in  her  place  she  did  lejoiee, 
Self-gather'd  in  her  prophet-mind. 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voioe 
Came  rolling  on  the  wmd. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro*  town  and  field 
To  mingle  with  the  human  race. 

And  part  ny  part  to  m#n  reveal'd 
The  f ollnetf  of  her  faoe  — 
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GraTe  mother  of  majestio  works, 
From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Who,  Godlike,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 
Aadf  king-like,  wears  the  crown. 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.     May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears; 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 
Make   bright  our  days  and  light  our 
dreams. 

Taming  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes  I 


Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within  the  present,  but  transfused 

Thxo'  future  tmie  by  power  of  thought; 

Tme  love  tom'd  round  on  fixed  poles, 
Love,  that  endures  not  sordid  ends. 
For  English  natures,  freemen,  friends, 

IRij  hrotbera  and  immortal  souls. 

But  pamper  not  a  hasty  time, 

Kor  f^d  with  crude  imaginines  lo 

The  herd,  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings 

That  every  sophister  can  lime. 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not   blind,   who  wait   for 
day, 

Tlio*  ntttng  girt  with  doubtful  light 

Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds; 
But  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 
Before  her  to  whatever  sky  • 

Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds,    lo 

Watoh  what  roain-onrrents  draw  the  years; 

Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain. 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain; 
Begard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers. 

Kor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 

Of  pension,  neither  count  or  praise  — 
It  STOWS  to  gnerdon  af  tei^^ys. 

Kor  deal  in  watch- words  overmuch; 

Not  dinging  to  some  ancient  saw, 
Koi  mast«r'd  by  some  modem  term,     |o 


Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm; 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law. 

That  from  Discussion's  lip  may  fall 
With  Life  that,  working  strongly,  binds  — - 
Set  in  all  lights  by  niauy  minds, 

To  close  the  interests  of  alL 

For  Nature  also,  cold  and  warm. 
And  moist  and  dry,  devising  long. 
Thro'  many  agents  making  strong, 

Matures  the  individual  form.  49 

Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  iu  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees. 

All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul. 

So  let  the  change  which  comes  be  free 
To  iugroove  itself  vrith  that  which  flies, 
And  work,  a  joint  of  state,  that  plies 

Its  office,  moved  with  sympathy. 

A  saying  hard  to  shape  in  act; 
For  nil  the  past  of  Time  reveals  p» 

A  bridal  dawn  of  thunder-peals. 

Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Even  now  we  hear  with  inward  strife 
A  motion  toiling  in  the  gloom  — 
The  Spirit  of  the  years  to  come 

Teaming  to  mix  himself  with  Life. 

A  slow-develop'd  strength  awaits 
Completion  in  a  painful  school; 
Phantoms  of  other  forms  of  rule. 

New  Majesties  of  mighty  States  »-  66 

The  warders  of  the  growing  hour. 
But  vague  in  vapor,  hard  to  mark; 
And  round  them  sea  and  air  are  dark 

With  great  contrivances  of  Power. 

Of  many  changes,  aptly  join'd. 
Is  bodied  forth  the  second  whiile. 
Regard  gradation,  lest  the  soul 

Of  Discord  race  the  rising  wind; 

A  wind  to  puff  your  idol-fires. 

And  heap  their  ashes  on  the  head;        70 
To  shame  the  boast  so  often  made. 

That  we  are  wiser  than  our  sires. 

O,  yet,  if  Nature's  evil  jitar 
Drive  men  in  manhoodf  as  in  youths 
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To  follow  flying  steps  of  Truth 
Across  the  brazen  bridge  of  war — 

If  New  and  Old,  disastrous  feud, 
Must  ever  shock,  like  armed  foes, 
And  this  be  true,  till  Time  shall  close, 

That  Principles  are  rain'd  in  blood;  So 

Not  yet  the  wise  of  heart  would  cease 
To  hold  his  hope  thro'  shame  and  g^t, 
But  with  his  hand  against  the  hilt. 

Would  pace  the  troubled  land,  like  Peace; 

Not  less,  tho'  dogs  of  Faction  bay. 

Would  senre  his  kind  in  deed  and  word, 
Certain,  if  knowledge  bring  the  sword,    ' 

That  knowledge  takes  the  sword  away  ^ 

Would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  broke 
From  either  side,  nor  veil  his  eyes;  90 
And  if  some  dreadful  need  should  rise 

Would  strike,  and  firmly,  and  one  stroke. 

To-morrow  yet  would  reap  to-day. 
As  we  bear  blossom  of  the  dead; 
Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 

Baw  Uaste,  half-sister  to  Delay. 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  IN 

1782 

I^rst  published  in  the  1874  edition  of  the 
'Poems.^    See  Notes. 

O  THOU  that  sendest  out  the  man 

To  rule  by  land  and  sea, 
Strong  mother  of  a  Lion-line, 
Be  proud  of  those  strong  sons  of  thine 

Who  wrench'd  their  rights  from  thee  I 

What  wonder  if  in  noble  heat 

Those  men  thine  arms  withstood, 
Betaught  the  lesson  thou  hadst  taught. 
And  in  thy  spirit  with  thee  fought  — • 
Who  sprang  from  English  blood  1 

But  thou  rejoice  with  liberal  joy. 

Lift  up  thy  rocky  face. 
And  shatter,  when  the  storms  are  black, 
In  many  a  streaming  torrent  back. 

The  seas  that  shock  thy  base  I 

Whatever  harmonies  of  law 
The  growing  world  assume^  . 


Thy  work  is  thine  —  the  single  note 
From  that  deep  chord  which   Hainprtt»# 
smote 
Will  vibrate  to  the  doom. 


THE  GOOSE 
first  printed  in  1842,  and  nnohaaged» 

I  KNEW  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor, 
Her  rags  scarce  held  together; 

There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  doot^ 
And  it  was  windy  weather. 


He  held  a  goose  upon  his  arm, 
He  uttered  rhyme  and  reason: 

'  Here,  take  the  goose,  and  keep  you 
It  is  a  stormy  season.* 


She  caught  the  white  goose  by  the  le^ 
A  goose  —  't  was  no  great  matter. 

The  goose  let  fall  a  golden  egg 
With  cackle  and  with  clatter. 

She  dropt  the  goose,  and  caught  the  pelf. 
And  ran  to  tell  her  neighbors, 

And  bless'd  herself,  and  cursed  henell^ 
And  rested  from  her  labors; 

And  feeding  high,  and  living  soft. 

Grew  plump  and  able-bodied, 
Until  the  grave  churchwarden  do(rd« 

The  parson  smirk'd  and  nodded. 

So  sitting,  served  by  man  and  maid, 
She  felt  her  heart  grow  prouder; 

But  ah  !  the  more  the  white  goose  laid 
It  daok'd  and  cackled  loader. 

It  clutter'd  here,  it  ohnoUed  therei 
It  stirr'd  the  old  wife's  mettle; 

She  shifted  in  her  elbow-chair. 
And  hurl'd  the  pan  and  kettle. 

'  Aquinsy  choke  thy  cursed  note  !  * 
Then  wax'd  her  auger  stronger. 

*  60,  take  the  goose,  and  wring  her  thitMlt» 
I  will  not  brar  it  longer.' 

Then  yelp'd  the  cnr,  and  jawl'd  the  oat^ 
Ran  GafFer,  stumbled  (rammer. 

The  goose  flew  this  way  and  flew  that^ 
And  filled  the  hooM  with  oUntoi^ 


THE  EPIC 


«3 


As  hend  ami  keels  upon  the  floor 

Tbej  flounder'd  au  together, 
There  strode  a  stranger  to  the  door^ 

And  it  was  windy  weather. 

He  took  the  goose  upon  his  arm, 
He  tttter'd  words  of  scorning: 

*  So  keep  jou  cold,  or  keep  you  warm. 
It  is  a  stormj  jnomiug. 

The  wild  wind  rang  from  park  and  plain. 
And  round  the  attics  rumbledy 


Till  aU  the  tables  danced  again, 
And  half  the  chimneys  tumbled. 

The  glass  blew  in,  the  Are  blew  out, 
The  blast  was  hard  and  harder. 

Her  cap  blew  off,  her  gown  blew  up, 
And  a  whirlwind  clear'd  the  larder; 

And  while  on  all  sides  breaking  loose 
Her  household  iled  the  danger. 

Quoth  she,  *  Tlie  devil  take  the  goose, 
And  God  f oxget  the  stranger  I' 


ENGLISH   IDYLS 


AND  OTHER  POEMS 
A  heading  adopted  in  the  1884  and  sabseqnent  editions. 


THE  EPIC 

Ffast  pabliahed  in  1842,  but  written  ss  early 
ssltsaa.    See  Notes. 

At    Francis  Allen*s    on    the    Christmas- 

ere, — 
The  game  of  forfeits  done  —  the  girls  all 

kiss'd 
Beneath  the  sacred  bush  and  past  away  — 
The    parson  Holmes,  the    poet    Kverard 

Hall, 
The  host,  and  I  sat  round  the  wassail- 
bowl. 
Then  half-way  ebb'd;  and  there  we  held 

a  talk. 
How  all  the  old  honor  had  from  Christmas 

gone. 
Or  gone  or  dwindled  down  to  some  odd 

games 
In  some  odd  nooks  like  this;  till  I,  tired 

out 
With  cutting  eights  that   day  upon  the 

pond,  to 

Where,  three  times  slipping  from  the  outer 

edge, 
I  barap'd  the  ice  into  three  sereral  stars. 
Fell  in  a  dose;  and  half-awake  I  heard 
The  parson  taking  wide  and  wider  sweeps, 
Now  harping  on  the  church-commissioners. 
Now  hawking  at  geology  and  schism ; 
I'ntil  I  woke,  and  found  him  settled  down 
Upon  the  general  decay  of  faith 


Right  thro'  the  world:  *at  home  was  little 

left. 
And  none  abroad;  there  was  no  anchor, 

none,  ao 

To  hold  by.'    Francis,  laughing,  clapt  his 

hand 
On  Everard's  shoulder,  with  'I  hold  by 

him.' 
'  And  I,'  quoth  Everard,  '  by  the  wassail- 

boA' 
'  Why  yes,'  I  said,  '  we  knew  your  gift  that 

way 
At  ooUege;  but  another  which  you  had  — 
I  mean  of  verse  (for  so  we  held  it  then), 
What  came  of  that  ? '     *  You  know,'  said 

Frank,  '  he  burnt 
His  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  twelve 

books '  — 
And  then  to  me  demanding  why:  *  O,  sir, 
He  thought  that  nothing  new  was  said,  or 

else  30 

Something  so  said  't  was  nothing  —  that 

a  truth 
Looks  freshest  in  the  fashion  of  the  day; 
God  knows;  he  has  a  mint  of  reasons;  ask. 
It  pleased  me  well  enough.'     'Nay,  nay,' 

said  Hall, 
'  Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times  ? 
For  nature  brings  not  back  the  mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times;  and  why  should  any 

man 
Bemodel  models?  these  twelve  books  of 

mine 
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Were  faint  Homerie  echoes,  nothing^worth, 
Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better. burnt.' 

<  But  I,'  40 

Said  Francis,  'pick'd  the  eleventh  from 

this  hearth, 
And  have  it;  keep  a  thing,  its  nse  will 

come. 
I  hoard  it  as  a  suear-plum  for  Holmes/ 
He  laugh'd,  and  j^  tho'  sleepy,  like  a  horse 
That  hears  the  corn-bin  open,  priek'd  mjr 

.     ears; 
For  I  reraember'd  Everard's.ooUege  fame 
When  we  were  Freshmen.     Then  at  my 

request 
He  brought  it;  and  the  poet,  little  urged. 
But  with  some  prelude  of  disparagement, 
Read,  mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  and  aes. 
Deep-chested  music,  and  to  this  result*     51 


MORTE   D'ARTHUR 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roU'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea. 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonness  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur;  then,  because  his  wound  was 

deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  ail  his  knights. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancpl  with  a  broken  cross,      60 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedi- 

vere: 
*  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a 

sleep 
They  sleep— the  men  I  loved.    I  think 

that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time. 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds,  70 

Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  -^ 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I    should  come 

again 
To  rule  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be 

be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  oamiut  Ik  t  till  luom* 


Thou  therefore  take  mv  brand  Ezoalihor, 
Which  was  my  pride;  for  thou  remember* 

est  bow 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 

arm  fa 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
Holding    the    sword — and  how  I  vow'd 

across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king; 
And,  wheresoever  1  am  sung  or  told 
In  af  tertime,  this  also  shall  be  known. 
But  now  delay  not;  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring 

me  word.' 
To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  go 
<It  is  not  meet,  Sir  Kiug,  to  leave  thee 

thus. 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform  at  full, 
Watch  what  I  see,  ana  lightly  bring  thee 

word.' 
So  saying,  from  the  rain'd  shrine  be 

stept 
And  in  tlie  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 

men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  tbem  the  sea-wind 

sanff 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.    He,  step- 
ping down  100 
By  zigzag  path?(  and  ints  of  pointed  rock* 
Came  on  the  shininfr  levels  of  the  lake. 
There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Exoali- 

bnr, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran 

forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the 

hilt; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

sparks. 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  snbtlfRt  jewellery.    He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  daazled,  as  be 

stood,  110 

This  way  and  tha<  dividing  the  swift  mind. 
In  act  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibnr  conoeal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags, 
That  whittled  stiff   and  dry  about    the 

marge. 


MORTE  D'ARTHUR 


fis 


60  strode  he  baek  «low  to  the  woanded 
king. 
Then  spidce  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedirere : 
'Hast  thou  perfomi'd  my  mission  whioh  I 

pye? 
What  IS  it  thou  hast  seen,  or  what  hsst 
beard?' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi« 


vere: 


tao 


*I  heard  the  ripple  wsshing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 
To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and 
pale: 
'Tboo  bast  betraj'd  thy  nature  and  thy 

iuune» 
Kot  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight; 
For  surer  sign  had  f  oUow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie.  199 
Tet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  tbott  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 
word.' 
Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 

mere. 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

smote 
Ens  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 
'  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away. 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note,  140 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth. 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of 

many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 

doue? 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  welt  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  de- 
mand 
An  aet  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 
The  king  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 

does. 
What  record,  or  what  relio  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  af  tertime,  but  empty  breath  150 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt?    but  were  this 

kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 

kings. 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 
Saying,  *'King  Arthur's  swoid«  £xoalibnr« 


Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  lake; 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  iu  the 
deeps 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  after- 
time 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reyerence; 

But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were 

lost.'  160 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  con- 
ceit. 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  tb  the  wounded 

king. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heay- 

ily: 
<  What  IB  it  thou  hast  seen,  or  what  hast 
heaitl  ? ' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bediyere: 
'  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.* 
To  whom  replied  King  .^ihur,  much  in 

wrath: 
'  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue,         170 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  I    Woe  is  me  I 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king. 
Laid  wiaow'd  of  the  power  in  nis  eye 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  thoa 

art, 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights. 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all, 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Tet,  for  a  roan  may  fail  in  duty  twice,     ito 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence; 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bediyere,  and  ran, 
And,   leaping   down   the    ridges    lightly, 

plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  dutch'd  the 

sword. 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it    The 

great  brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the 

moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd 

in  an  arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom. 
Seen  where  the    moying  isles  of  winter 

shock  39* 

By.  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern 
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So  flaah'd  and  fell  the  brand  Ezcalibor; 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Cloth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
AiMi  caught  bim  by  the  bUt,  «id  br«idii.h'd 

him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  king. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  tmcker 

breath: 
'Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this   is 

done.  aoo 

Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or 

seen?' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 

*  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 

gems 
Shoald  olind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  ^Wonder- 
ful, aio 
That  caneht  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

disn'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 
mere.' 
And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard: 

*  My  end  draws  nigh;  't  is  time  that  I  were 

gone. 
Hake  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 

weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.' 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 

rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And   looking   wistfully   with   wide    blue 

eyes  aao 

As  in  a  picture.    Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  reg^arded  thro'  his  tears. 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not 

words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one 

knee. 
O'er  both  his  thoalders  drew  the  languid 

hands. 
And  rifting  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 
But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthnr  panted 


Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.      So  sigh'd 

the  king. 
Muttering   and   murmuring   at   his    ear, 

*  Quick,  quick  I  sjo 

I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he 

walk'd, 
Larger  thau  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a 

goad. 
Dry  clash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  oaves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and. 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as 

he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of   slippery  crag  that 

rang  240 

Sharp -smitten  with  the  dint   of  armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  1  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 
Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  Rtem  to  stem. 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  wero 

ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately 

forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  <— • 

by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  —  and 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars,  ajo 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agonv 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one 

comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the 

world. 
Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  *  Place  me  in  11m 

barge,' 
And  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those 

three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  ktag-^ 

and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  his  hesd  upon  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  oasque,  and  chafed 

his  hands,  «6o 

And  caird  him  by  his  name,  oomplatniAg 

loud* 
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And  dropping  bitter  tears  affainst  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face 

was  white 
And  colorless,  aud  like  the  witherM  moon 
8mote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing 

east; 
And  ^  hi.  greaves  and  cuuaes  daah'd  with 

drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls  — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  paroh'd 

with  dust; 
Or,  dotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 

hk  lips.  371 

So  like  a  shatter'd  column  lay  the  king; 
l«ut  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lanee  in 

rest. 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  Ah  I  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times   are 
'    dead,  aSo 

When    every   morning    brought    a    noble 

chance, 
And  every  chance  brought   out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  bound  table  is  dis- 
solved 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  oompanionless. 
And  the  days  (JUirken  round  me,  and  the 

years. 
Among   new    men,  strange    faces,  other 

minds.' 
And  alowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the 

barges  390 

*  Thb  old  order  ehangeth,  yielding  plane  to 


And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world. 
Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  liTcd  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have 

done 
May  He  within  lumself  make  porel  but 

thou. 
If  thou  ahonldst  never  see  my  fiuse  again, 


Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night    and 

day.  300 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 

them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  Crod. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt — 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion;  310 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly,  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 

lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of    my  grievous 

wound.' 
So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 

sail 
Moved  from    the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the 

flood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedi- 
vere sao 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of 

dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Here  ended  Hall,  and  our  last  light,  that 

long 
Had  wink^  and  threaten'd  darkness,  flared 

and  fell; 
At  which  the  parson,  sent  to  sleep  with 

sound. 
And  w^ed  with  sUence,  grunted  «Good  !' 

but  we 
Sat  rapt:  it  was  the  tone  with  which  he 

read  — 
Perhaps  some  modem  touches  here  and 

there 
Redeem'd  it  from  the  charge  of  nothing- 
ness—- JJO 
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Or  elae  we  loved  the  man,  and  prized  his 

work; 
I  know  not;  bat  we  sitting,  as  I  said, 
The  cock  crew  loud,  as  at  that  time  of 

year 
The  lusty  bird  takes  every  hour  for  dawn. 
Then  Francis,  mattering,  like  a  man  ill- 
used, 
*  There  now  —  that 's  nothing  ! '  drew  a  lit- 
tle back, 
And  drove  his  heel  into  the  smoulder'd  log, 
That  sent  a  blast  of  sparkles  up  the  flue. 
And  so  to  bed,  where  yet  in  sleep  I  seem'd 
To  sail  with  Arthur  under  looming  shores. 
Point  after  point;  till  on  to  dawn,  when 
dreams  341 

Begin  to  feel  the  truth  and  stir  of  day. 
To  me,  methought,  who  waited  with  the 

crowd, 
TWe  c»»e  a  bark  that,  blowing  forward, 

bore 
King  Arthur,  like  a  modem  gentleman 
Of  stateliest  port;  and  all  the  people  cried, 
'  Arthur  is  come  again:  he  cannot  die.' 
Then  those  that  stood  upon  the  hills  be- 
hind 
Repeated -p '  Come  again,  and  thrice  as 

fair;^ 
And,    further    inland,    voices    echoed  — 
*  Come  350 

With  all  good  things,  and  war  shall  be  no 

more.' 
At  this  a  hundred  bells  began  to  peal, 
Tluit  with  the  sound  I  woke,  and  heard  in- 
deed 
The  clear  church-bella  ring  in  the  Christ- 
mas mom. 
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This  morning  is  the  morning  of  the  day, 
When  I  and  Eustace  from  the  citv  went 
To  see  the  Gardener's  daughter;  1  and  he, 
Brothers  in  Art;  a  friendship  so  complete 
Portion'd  in  halves  between  us,  that  we 

grew 
The  fable  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt. 
My  Eustace  might  have  sat  for  Her- 
cules; 
80  muscular  he  spread,  so  broad  of  breast  \ 


He,  by  some  law  that  holds  in  love,  and 

draws 
The  greater  to  the  lesser,  long  desired     m 
A  certain  miracle  of  symmetry, 
A  miniature  of  loveliness,  all  grace 
Sunmi'd  up  and  closed  in  little;  —  Juliet, 

she 
So  light  of  foot,  so  light  of  spirit  —  O,  she 
To  me  myself,  for  some   three  careless 

moons, 
The  summer  pilot  of  an  empty  heart 
Unto  the  shores  of  nothing  t    Know  you 

not 
Such  touches  are  but  embassies  of  Love, 
To  tamper  with  the  feelings,  ere  he  found 
Empire  for  life  ?  but  Eustace  painted  her^ 
And  said  to  me,  she  sitting  with  ns  then,  sb 
'  When  will  you  paint  like  this  ? '  and  I 

replied  — 
My  words  were  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest? 
''TIS  not  your  work,  but  Love's.    Love, 

unperceived, 
A  more  ideal  artist  he  than  all. 
Came,  drew  your  pencil  from  yon,  made 

those  eves 
Darker  than  aarkest  pansies,  and  that  hair 
More  black  than  ashbuds  in  the  front  of 

March.' 
And  Juliet  answer'd  laughing, '  Go  and  see 
The  Gardener's  daughter;  trust  me,  after 

that,  30 

Yon  scarce  can  fail  to  match  his  master- 
piece.' 
And  np  we  rose,  and  on  the  spar  we  went. 
Not  wholly  in  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
Beyond  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
In  sound  of  funeral  or  of  marriage  bells; 
And,  sitting  mufiSed  in  dark  leaves,  yoa 

hear 
The  windy  elan^ng  of  the  minster  doek; 
Altho'  between  it  and  the  garden  lies 
A  league  of  grass,  wash'd  oy  a  slow  broid 

stream,  40 

That,  stirr'd  with  lan^id  pulses  of  the  oar. 
Waves  all  its  lazy  lilies,  and  creeos  on, 
Barge-laden,  to  three  arches  of  a  ortdge 
Crown'd  with  the  minster-towers. 

The  fields  between 
Are  dewy-fresh,  browsed  by  deep-uddei^d 

kine. 
And   all   aboat   the   large  lime   feathers 

low— 
The  lime  a  summer  home  of  marmaroos 

wings. 
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la  that  still  place  she,  hoarded  in  henelf, 
Grew,  seldom  seen;  not  less  among  us  lived 
Her  fame  from  lip  to  lip.     Who  had  not 

heard  50 

Of  Boae,  the  Gardener's  daughter  ?  Where 

was  he, 
60  blunt  in  memory,  so  old  at  heart, 
At  such  a  distance  from  his  youth  in  grief, 
That,  having  seen,  forgot  ?    The  common 

mouth. 
So  gross  to  express  deliffht,  in  praise  of  her 
Gre  IT  oratory.    Such  a  lord  is  Xiove, 
And  Beauty  such  a  mistress  of  the  world. 
And  if  1  said  that  Fancy,  led  bv  Love, 
Would  play  with  flying  forms  and  images. 
Yet  this  is  also  true,  that,  long  before      60 
I  look'd  upon  her,  when  I  hei^  her  name 
My  heart  was  like  a  prophet  to  my  heart. 
And  told  me  1  should  love.    A  crowd  of 

hopes, 
That  sought  to  sow  themselves  like  winged 

seeds. 
Bom  out  of  everything  I  heard  and  saw. 
Fluttered  about  my  senses  and  my  soul; 
And  vague  desires,  like  fitful  blasts  of 

balm 
To  one  that  travels  quickly,  made  the  air 
Of  life  delicious,  and  all  kinds  of  thought. 
That  verged  upon  them,  sweeter  than  the 

dream  70 

Dream'd  by  a  happy  man,  when  the  dark 

East, 
Unseen,  is  brightening  to  his  bridal  mom. 
And  sure  thui  orbit  of  the  memory  folds 
For  ever  in  itself  the  day  we  went 
To   see    her.     All   the    land  in  flowery 

squares. 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind, 
Smelt  of  the  coming  summer,  as  one  large 

cloud 
Drew  downward ;  but  all  else  of  heaven  was 

pure 
Up  to  the  sun,  and  May  from  verge  to 

verge. 
And  May  with  me  from  head  to  heeL  And 

now,  80 

As  tho'  *t  were  yesterday,  as  tho'  it  were 
The  hour  just  flown,  that  mom  with  all  its 

sound  — 
For  those  old  Mays  had  thrice  the  life  of 

these — 
Bings  in  mine  ears.    The  steer  forgot  to 

grate, 
And,  where  the  hedge^row  oats  the  path- 

waY«  stood. 


Leaning  his  horns  into  the  neighbor  field 
And  lowin?   to    his    fellows.    From    the 

woods 
Came  voices  of  the  well-contented  doves. 
The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for 

joy. 
But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near*d 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.    To  left  and 

right,  9c 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm; 
The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  loud,  as  tho'  he  were  the  bmi  of 

day. 
And  Eustace  tum*d,  and  smiling  said  to 

me: 
*  Hear  how  the  bushes  echo  I  by  my  life. 
These  birds  have  joyful  thoughts.    Think 

you  they  sing 
Like  poets,  from  the  vanity  of  song  ?       99 
Or  have  they  any  sense  of  why  they  sing  ? 
And  would  they  praise  the  heavens  for 

what  they  have  ? ' 
And  I  made  answer:  'Were  there  nothing 

else 
For  which  to  praise  the  heavens  but  only 

love. 
That  only  love  were   cause    enough  for 

praise.' 
Lightly  he  laugh'd,  as  one  that  read  my 

thought. 
And  on  we  went;  but  ere  an  hour  had 

pass'd. 
We  reach'd  a   meadow  slanting   to  the 

North, 
Down  which  a  well-worn  pathway  courted 

us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge. 
This,  yielding,  gave  into  a  grassy  walk   ito 
Thro'  crowded  lilao-ambush  trimly  pruned; 
And  one  warm  gust,  full-fed  with  perf ume, 

blew 
Beyond  us,  as  we  entcr'd  in  the  cool. 
The  garden  stretches  southward.    In  the 

midst 
A  cedar  spread  his  dark-green  layers  of 

shade. 
The  garden-glasses  shone,  and  momently 
The  twinkling  laurel  scatter'd  silver  lights. 
'Eustace,'  I  said,  'this  wonder  keeps 

the  hnnse.' 
He  nodded,  but  a  moment  afterwards 
He  cried,  *  Look  I  look  ! '  Before  he  ceased 

I  tum'd,  tfso 

And,  ere  a  star  can  wink,  beheld  her  there. 
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For  up  the  poroh  there  grew  an  K 

rutte, 
That,  floweriiig  high,  the  last  night's  gale 

had  caught 
And  blown  across  the  walk*     One  arm 

aloft  — 
Gown'd  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the 

shape  — 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood, 
A  single  stream   of  all  her  soft  brown 

hair 
Four'd  ou  one  side;  the  shadow  of  the  flow- 
ers 
Stole  all  the  golden  gloss,  and,  wavering 
Lovingly  lower,  tremnled  on  her  waist  —  iy> 
Ah,  happy  shade! — and  still  went  wavering 

down. 
But,  ere  it  tonch'd  a  foot,  that  might  have 

dauced 
The  greensward  into  greener  circles,  dipt. 
And  uaiz'd  with  shadows  of  the  common 

ground* 
But  the  full  day  dwelt  on  her  brows,  and 

sunn'd 
Her  violet  eves,  and  all  her  Hebe  bloom. 
And  doubled  his  own  warmth  against  her 

lips 
And  on  the  bounteous  wave  of  snob  a 

breast 
As  never  pencil  drew.    Half  light,  half 

shade, 
She  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man 

young.  140 

So  rant,  we  near'd  the  house;  but  she,  a 

ftose 
In  roses,  mingled  with  her  fragrant  toil, 
Kor  beard  us  come,  nor  from  her  tendance 

tum'd 
Into  the  world  without;  till  close  at  hand* 
And  almost  ere  I  knew  mine  own  intent, 
This  murmur  broke  the  stillness  of  that 

air 
Which  brooded  round  about  her : 

*  Ah,  one  rose. 
One  rose,  but  one,  by  those  fair  Angers 

cuird. 
Were  worth  a  hundred  kisses  press'd  on 

lips 
Less  exquisite  than  thine.' 

Shelook*d;bntall 
Suffused  with  blushes  —  neither  self-poe- 

aess'd  151 

Nor  startled,  but  betwixt  this  mood  anid 

that, 
Dmded  in  a  giaoef ol  ijuiet  -^  paused, 


And  dropt  the  bianeh  she  held,  and  turn* 

ing  wound 
Her  looser  hair  in  braid,  and  stirr'd  her 

lips 
For  some  sweet  answer,  tho'  no  answer 

came. 
Nor  yet  refused  the  rose,  but  granted  it, 
Aud  moved  away,  and  left  me,  statue4ikey 
In  act  to  render  thanks. 

I,  that  whole  day. 
Saw  her  no  more,  altho'  I  lingered  there  tto 
Till  every  daisy  slept,  and  Love's  white 

star 
Beam'd  thro'  the  thiefeu'd  oedar  in  the 

dusk. 
So  home  we  went,  and  all  the  livelong 

way 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  roe. 
*  Now,'  said  he,  *  will  you  olimb  the  top  of 

art. 
Ton  cannot  fail  but  work  in  hues  to  dim 
The  Titianic  Flora.     Will  you  match 
My  Juliet?  you,  not  you,  —  the  matter^ 

Love, 
A  more  ideal  artist  he  than  alL' 
So  home  I  went,  but  oould  not  sleep  for 

joy,  170 

Reading  her  perfect  features  in  the  gloom. 
Kissing  the  rose  she  gave  me  o'er  and  o*cr. 
And  shaping  faithful  record  of  the  glance 
That  graced  the  giving  — snob  a  noise  of 

life 
Swarm'd  in   the  golden  present,  such  ft 

voice 
Call'd  to  me  from  the  years  to  come,  and 

such 
A  length  of  bright  horixon  rimm'd  the 

dark. 
And  all  that  night  I  heard  the  watehmaa 

peal 
The  sliding  season;  all  that  night  I  heard 
The    heavy  clocks    knolling    the   drowsy 

hours.  tSo 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good. 
O'er  the  mute  city  stole  with  folded  wings, 
Distilling  odors  on  me  as  they  went 
To  greet  their  fairer  sisters  of  the  Esst. 
Love  at  first  sight,  first-born,  and  heir 

to  all, 
Made  this  night  thus.  Henceforward  squall 

nor  storm 
Could  keep  me  from  that  Eden  where  she 

dwelt. 
light   pretexts   drew   me:   sometimes  e 

Dutoh  lovs 
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For  tulips;  theo  for  roses,  moss  or  musk, 
To  grace  my  city  rooms;  or  fruits  and 

cream  190 

Served  iu  the  weeping  elm;  and  more  and 

more 
A  word  could  bring  the  color  to  my  cheek; 
A  thought  would  Jill  my  eyes  with  happy 

oew; 
Lore  trebled  life  within  me,  and  with  each 
The  year  increased* 

The  daughters  of  the  year, 
One    after  one,   thro'    that    still    garden 

pass'd; 
Each  garlanded  with  her  peculiar  flower 
Danced  into  light,  and  died  into  the  shade; 
And  each  in  passing  touched  with  some 

new  grace 
Or  seem'd  to  touch  her,  so  that  day  by 

day,  aoo 

Like  one  that  nerer  can  be  wholly  known. 
Her  beauty  grew;  till  Autumn  brought  an 

hour 
For  Eustace,  when  I  heard  his  deep  'I 

wiU,' 
Breathed,  like  the  covenant  of  a  God,  to 

hold 
From  thence  Uiro'  all  the  worlds;  but  I 

rose  up 
Fnll  of  his  bliss,  and  following  her  dark 

eyes 
Felt  earth  as  air  beneath  me,  till  I  reached 
The  wicket-gate,  and  found  her  standing 

there. 
There   sat  we   down   upon   a   garden 

mound, 
Two  mntually  enfolded;  Love,  the  third,  no 
Between  ns,  in  the  circle  of  his  arms 
Ell  wound  us  both;  and  over  many  a  range 
Of  waning  lime  the  gray  cathedral  towers, 
Across  a  hai^  glimmer  of  the  west, 
BevealM  their  shining  windows.  From  them 

elash'd 
The  bells;  we  listen'd;  with  the  time  we 

play'd. 
We  spoke  of    other  things;  we  coursed 

about 
Hie  subject  most  at  heart,  more  near  and 

Like  doves    about   a  dovecote,  wheeling 

round 
The  central  wish,  until  we  settled  there,  aao 
Then,  in  that  time  a'^.d  place,  I  spoke  to 
her, 
Re<)ninne,  tho'  I  knew  it  wns  mine  own, 
Tet  for  the  pleasure  that  I  took  to  hear. 


Requiring  at  her  hand  the  greatest  gift, 
A  woman's  heart,  the  heart  of  her  1  loved; 
And  iu  that  time  and  place  she  answered  me, 
And  in  the  compass  of  three  little  words, 
More  musical  than  ever  came  in  one, 
The  silver  fragments  of  ja  broken  voice. 
Made  me  must  happy,  faltering,  *I  am 
thme.  33c 

Shall  I  cease  here?    Is  this  enough  to 
say 
That  my  desire,  like  all  strongest  hopes. 
By  its  own  energy  ftiliiird  itself. 
Merged  iu  completion  ?     Would  you  learn 

at  full 
How    passion    rose    thro'    circumstantial 

erades 
Beyondall  grades  developed  ?  and  indeed 
I  had  not  staid  so  long  to  tell  you  all, 
But  while  I  mused  came  Memory  with  sad 

eyes, 
Holding  the  folded  annals  of  my  youth; 
And  while  I  mused,  Love  with  knit  brows 
went  by,  a^ 

And  with  a  flying  finger  swept  ray  lips. 
And  spake,  '  Be  wine  :  not  easily  "forgiven 
Are  those  who,  setting  wide  the  doors  that 

bar 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart. 
Let  in  the  day.'    Here,  then,  iny  words 
have  end. 
Tet  might  I  tell  of  meetings,  of  fare- 
wells— 
Of  that  which  came  between,  more  sweet 

than  each. 
In  whispers,  like  the  whispers  of  the  leaves 
That    tremble    round  a    nightingale  —  in 

sighs 
Which  perfect  Joy,  perplex'd  for  utter- 
ance, 250 
Stole  from  her  sister  Sorrow.    Might  I  not 

tell 
Of  difference,  reconcilement,  pledges  given. 
And  vows,  where  there  was  never  need  of 

vows, 
And  kisses,  where  the  heart  on  one  wild 

leap 
Hung  tranced  from  all  pulsation,  as  above 
The   heavens  between  their  fairy  fleeces 

pale 
Sow'd  all  their  mystic  gulfs  with  fleeting 

stars; 
Or  while  the  balmy  gloominpr,  crescent-lit. 
Spread   the   light  haze    along   the   river- 
shores. 
And  in  the  hollows;  or  as  once  we  met    ate 
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Unheedful,  tho'  beneath  a  whispering  rain 
Night  slid  down  one  long  stream  of  sighing 

wind, 
•And  in  her  bosom  bore  the  babj,  Sleep  ? 
But  this  whole  hour  your  eyes  have  been 

intent 
On  that  veii'd  picture  —  veil'd,  for  what  it 

holds 
May  not  be  dwelt  on  by  the  common  day. 
This  prehide  has  prepared  thee.    Raise  thy 

soul, 
Make  thine  heart  ready  with  thine  eyes; 

the  time 
Is  come  to  raise  the  veil. 

Behold  her  there, 
As  I  beheld  her  ere  she  knew  my  heart,  370 
My  first,  last  love;  the  idol  of  my  youth. 
The  darling  of  my  manhood,  and,  alas  I 
Now  the  most  blessed  memory  of  mine 

age. 

DORA 

This  poem,  first  printed  in  1842,  and  anal- 
iered  sinoet  *  was  partly  suggested/  as  a  note 
in  the  editions  of  1842  and  1843  inforros  us, 
*by  one  of  Mias  Mitford^s  pastorals,' — the 
story  of  '  Dora  Cresswell '  in  '  Our  VUlage.' 

With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode 
William  and  Dora.     William  was  his  son. 
And  she  his  nieoe.    He  often  look'd  at 

tbem. 
And  often  tboueht, '  I  '11  make  them  man 

and  wife. 
Now  Dora  felt  her  ancle's  will  in  all. 
And   yearn'd    toward  William;    but   the 

youth,  because 
He  had  been  always  with  her  in  the  house, 
Thought  not  of  Dora. 

Then  there  came  a  day 
When  Allan  oall'd  his  son,  and  said:  *  My 

son, 
I  married  late,  but  I  would  wish  to  see     10 
My  gnmndchild  on  my  knees  before  I  die; 
And  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  match. 
Now  therefore  look  to  Dora;  she  is  well 
To  look  to;  thriftv  too  beyond  her  age. 
She  is  my  brothers  daughter;  he- and  I 
Had  once  hard  words,  and  parted,  and  he 

died 
In  foreign  lands;  but  for  his  sake  I  bred 
His  danj^hter  Dora.     Take  her  for  your 

wife; 
For  I  have  wish'd  this  marriage,  night  and 

day, 


For  many  years.'    Bat  William  anawer'd 

short:  m 

'  I  cannot  marry  Dora;  by  my  life, 
I  will  not  marry  Dora! '   Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  handa*  and 

said: 
*  You  will  not»  boy  1  you  dare  to  answer 

thus  I 
But  ill  my  time  a  father's  word  was  law, 
And  so  it  shall  be  now  for  me.    Look  to  it; 
Consider,  William,  take  a  month  to  think. 
And  let  me  have  an  answer  to  my  wish. 
Or,  by  the  Lord  that  made  me,  you  shall 

paoky  99 

And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again.' 
But  William  answer'd  madly,  bit  bis  lipa, 
And  broke  away.    The  more,  he  look'd  at 

her 
The  less  he  liked  her;  and  his  ways  were 

harsh; 
Bat  Dora  bora  them  meekly.    Then  b»* 

fore 
The  month  was  ont  he  left  bis  father^s 

house. 
And  hired  himself   to   work  within    the 

fields; 
And  half  in  love,  half  8pite»  he  woo'd  and 

wed 
A  laborer's  daughter,  Mary  Morrison. 
Then,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  Allan 

eall'd 
His  nieoe  and  said:  <  My  girl,  I  love  yon 

well;  ,  40 

But  if  you  speak  with  him  that  was  mj 

son. 
Or  ehMee  a  word  with  W  1m  oalk  hi. 

Wife, 
My  home  is  none  of  yours.    My  will  ia 

law.' 
And  Dora  promised,  being  meek.     Sb^ 

thought, 
*It   cannot    be;    my    uncle's   mind    will 

change ! ' 
And  days  went  on,  and  there  waa  bom 

a  boy 
To  William ;  then  distresses  came  on  him, 
And  day  by  day  he  paas'd  his  father's  gate. 
Heart-broken,  and  his  father  help'd  him 

not. 
But  Dora  stored  what   little  she   coald 

save,  so 

And  sent  it  them  by  stealth,  nor  did  they 

know 
Who  sent  it;  till  at  last  a  fever  seised 
On  William,  and  in  harvest  time  he  died* 
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Then  Dom  went  to  Mary.    Mary  sat 
And  look'd  with  tears  apon  her  boy,  and 

thought 
Hard  things  of  Dora.   Dora  came  and  said: 

'  I  have  obey'd  my  uncle  until  now, 
And  I  bave  sinn'd,  for  it  was  all  thro'  me 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  first. 
Buty  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's 


none. 


60 


And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  that  he 

chose, 
And  for  this  orphan,  I  am  come  to  yon. 
You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these  five 


So  full  a  harvest*    Let  roe  take  the  boy, 
And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye 
Among  the  wheat;  that  when  his  heart  is 

glad 
Of  the  full  harvest,  he  may  see  the  boy, 
And  bless  him  for  tho  sake  of  him  that 's 

gone.' 
'And  Dora  took  the  child,  and  went  her 

way 
Across  the  wheat,  and  sat  upon  a  mound  70 
That  was  unsown,  where   many  poppies 

grew. 
Far  off  the  farmer  came  into  the  field 
And  spied  her  not,  for  none  of  all  his 

men 
Dare  tell  him  Dora  waited  with  the  child ; 
And  Dom  wodd  have.  riMn  and  gone  to 

him, 
Bot  her  heart  fail'd  her;  and  the  reapers 

reap'd. 
And  the  snn  fell,  and  all  the  land  was 

dark. 
But  when  the  morrow  came,  she  rose 

and  took 
The  child  once  moroi  and  sat  upon  the 

mound;  79 

And  made  a  little  wreath  of  all  the  flowers 
That  grew  about,  and  tied  it  round  his  hat 
To  auUce  him  pleasing  in  her  uncle's  eye. 
Then  when  the    fanner  pass'd  into   the 

field 
He  spied  her,  and  he  left  his  men  at  work. 
And  came  and  said:  *  Where  were  you 

yesterday  ? 
Whose  child  is  that  ?  What  are  yon  doing 

here?' 
So  Dora  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
And  answered  softly,  'This  is  William's 

child!' 
<  And  did  I  not,'  said  AUan,  'did  I  not 
Forbid  yon»  Dora? '    Doia  said  again:    90 


*Do  with  me  as  you  will,  but  take  the 

child, 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him  that 's 

gonel' 
And  Allan  said:  '  I  see  it  is  a  trick 
Grot  up  betwixt  you  and  the  woman  there. 
I  must  be  taught  my  duty,  and  by  yon  I 
You  knew  my  word  was  law,  and  yet  you 

dared 
To  slight  it    Well  ^  for  I  will  take  the 

boy; 
But  go  you  hence,  and  never  see  me  more.' 
So  saying,  he  took  the  boy  that  cried 

aloud 
And  striiegled  hard.  The  wreath  of  flowers 

feu  100 

At  Dora*s  feet.    She  bow'd  upon  her  hands. 
And  the  boy's  cry  came  to  her  from  the 

field 
More  and  more  distant    She  bow'd  down 

her  head, 
Remembering  the  day  when  first  she  came, 
And  all  the  things  that  had  been.    She 

bow'd  down 
And  wept  in  secret;  and  the  reapers  resp'd. 
And  the  sun  fell,  and  all  the  laud  was  dark. 
Then  Dora  went  to  Mary's  house,  and 

stood 
Upon  the  threshold.    Mary  saw  the  boy 
Was  not  with  Dora.    She  broke  out  in 

praise  no 

To  60a,  that  help'd  her  in  her  widowhood. 
And  Dora  said:  'My  uncle  took  the  boy; 
But,  Mary,  let  me  live  and  work  with  you: 
He  says  liiat  he  will  never  see  me  more.' 
Then  answer'd  Mary : '  This  shall  never  be, 
That  thou  shouldst  take  my  trouble  on  thy- 
self; 
And,  now  I  think,  he  shall  not  have  the  boy. 
For  he  will  teach  him  hardness,  and  to 

slight 
His  mother.    Therefore  thou  and  I  will  go. 
And  I  will  have  my  boy,  and  bring  him 

home ;  120 

And  I  will  beg  of  him  to  take  then  back. 
But  if  he  will  not  take  thee  hack  again. 
Then  thou  and  I  will  live  within  one  house, 
And  work  for  William's  child,  until  he 

grows 
Of  age  to  help  us.' 

So  the  women  kiss'd 
Each  other,  and  set  out,  and  reach 'd  the 

farm. 
Hie  door  was  off  the  latch;  they  peep'd« 

and  saw 
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The   boj  set  up  betwixt  hb  grandsire's 

knees,  ' 
Who  thrust  him  in  the  hollows  of  his  arm, 
And  olapt  him  on  the  hands  and  on  the 
cheeks,  130 

Like  one  that    loved  him;    and  the  'lad 

stretch*d  out 
And  babbled  for  the  golden  seal,  that  hung 
From  Allan's  watch  and  sparkled  by  the 

fire. 
Then  they  came  in;  but  when  the  boy  be- 
held 
His  mother,  he  cried  out  to  come  to  her; 
And  Allan  set  him  down,  and  Mary  said: 

*  O  father  I  —  if  you  let  me  call  you  so  — 

I  never  came  a-begging  for  myself. 

Or  William,  or  this  child;  but  now  I  come 

For  Dora;  take  her  back,  she  loves  yon 

well.  140 

0  Sir,  when  William  died,  he  died  at  peace 
With  all  men;  for  I  ask'd  him,  and  he  said, 
He  could  not  ever  rue  his  marrying  me  — 

1  had  been  a  patient  wife;  but.  Sir,  he  said 
That  he  was  wrong  to  cross  his  father  thus. 
''  God  bless  him  ! "  he  said,  *'  and  may  he 

never  know 
The  troubles  I  have  gone  thro' ! "    Then 

he  turn'd 
His  face  and  pass'd  —  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 
But  now,  Sir,  let  me  have  my  boy,  for  you 
Will  make  him  hard,  and  he  will  learu  to 

slight  150 

His  father's  memory;  and  take  Dora  back. 
And  let  all  this  be  as  it  was  before.' 

So  Mary  said,  and  Dora  hid  her  face 
By  Mary.   There  was  silence  in  the  room ; 
And  all  at  once    the  old  man  burst  in 

sobs: 
'I  have  been  to  blame  —  to  blame.     I 

have  kill'd  my  son. 
I  have  kill'd  him  —  but  I  loved  him  —  my 

dear  son. 
May  God  forgive  me  1  —  I  have  been  to 

blame. 
Kiss  roe,  my  children.' 

Then  they  dung  about 
The  old  man's  neck,  and  kiss'd  him  many 

times.  160 

And  all  the  man  was  broken  with  remorse; 
And  all  his  love  came  back  a  hundred-fold; 
And  for  three  hours  he  sobb'd  o'er  William's 

child 
Thinking  of  William. 

So  those  four  abode 
WiUun  one  bouae  togetheri  and  as  years 


Went  forward  Mary  took  another  mate; 
But  Dora  lived  unmarried  till  her  deatk 


AUDLEY  COURT 

First  |irinted  in  1842,  and  unaltered  exoeot 
for  the  insertion  of  lines  77  ('  A  rolling  ston<»,* 
etc)  and  86  ('  Sole  star,'  etc.). 

*  The  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  cramm'd,  and  not 

a  room 
For  love  or  money.    Let  ns  picnic  there 
At  Audley  Court' 

I  spoke,  while  Audley  feast 
Humm'd  like  a  hive  all  round  the  narrow 

To  Francis,  with  a  basket  on  his  arm. 
To  Francis  just  alighted  from  the  boat 
And  breathing  of  the  sea.    '  With  all  mj 

heart,' 
Said  Francis.    Then  we  shoulder'd  ihfo* 

the  swarm. 
And  rounded  by  the  stillness  of  the  -beach 
To  where  the  bay  runs  up  its  latest  horn,  to 
We  left  the  dying  ebb  that  faintly  lipp'd 
The  flat  red  granite;  so  by  many  a  sweep 
Of  meadow  smooth   from  aftermath  we 

reach'd 
The  griiBn-guarded  gates,  and  passed  thro* 

all 
The  pillar'd  dusk  of  sounding  sycamores, 
And  cross'd  the  garden  to  the  gardener's 

lodge. 
With  all  its  easements  bedded,  and   its 

walls 
And  chimneys  muffled  in  the  leafv  vine. 
There,  on  a  slope  of  oroharcl,  Francis 

laid 
A  damask  napkin  wxonght  with  horse  and 

hound,  90 

Brought  out  a  dnsky  loaf  that  smelt  of 

home, 
And,  half-cnt-down,  a  pasty  costly-made, 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret 

lay. 
Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolks 
Imbedded  and  injellied ;  last,  with  these, 
A  flask  of  cider  from  his  father's  vats. 
Prime,  which  1  knew;  and  so  we  sat  and 

eat 
And  talk'd  old  matters  over,  —  who  was 

dead. 
Who  married,  who  was  like  to  be,  and  how 
The  races  went,  and  who  would  rent  the 

haU|  •• 
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Then  toacb'd  npon  the  game,  how  soaroe  it 


was 


This  season;  glancing  thenoe,  diseuss'd  the 

farm, 
The  foiir-iield  Bjstem,  and  the  price  of 

grain; 
And  struck  apon  the  oom>law8,  where  we 

split. 
And  came  again  together  on  the  king 
With  heated  faces;  till  he  laugh'd  alond, 
Andy  while  the  blackbird  on  the  pippin 

To  hear  bun,  dapt  his  hand  in  mine  and 

sang: 
*0,   who  woold  fight  and  march  and 

conntermarch. 
Be  abot  for  sixpence  in  a  battle-field,        40 
And  shovell'd  np  into  some  bloody  trench 
Wbere  no  one  knows  ?  bat  let  me  live  mj 

life. 
*0,  who  woold  cast  and  balance  at  a 

desky 
Fensh'd  like  a  erow  upon  a  three-legg'd 

stool. 
Till  all  his  juice  is  dried,  and  all  his  joints 
Are  full  of  chalk  ?  hot  let  me  live  my  life. 

*  Who  'd  serve  the  state  ?  for  if  I  carved 

my  name 
Upon  the  cliffi  that  guard  my  native  land, 
I  might  as  well  have  traced  it  in  the  sands; 
The  sea  wastes  all ;  but  let  me  live  my  life. 
'  O,  who  would  love  ?  I  woo'd  a  woman 

once,  51 

Bat  she  was  sharper  than  an  eastern  wind, 
And  all  my  heart  tom'd  from  her,  as  a 

thorn 
Turns  from  the  sea;  but  let  me  live  my 

life.* 
He  sang  his  song,  and  I  replied  with 

mine. 
I  fonnd  it  in  a  volume,  all  of  songs, 
Kaock'd  down  to  me,  when  old  Sir  Robert's 

pride, 
His  books  — ^the  more  the  pity,  so  I  said  — 
Came  to  the  hammer  here  in  March  —  and 

tbU-- 
I  set  the  words,  and  added  names  I  knew: 

*  Sleep,  £Uen  Aubrey,  sleep,  and  dream 

of  me:  61 

Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  thy  sister's  arm, 
And  sleeping,  haply  dream  her   arm   is 

mine. 
'Sleep,  Ellen,  folded  in  Emilia's  arm; 
Emilia,  fairer  than  all  else  but  thou. 
Per  thon  art  fairer  than  all  else  that  is. 


'  Sleep,  breathing  health  and  peace  npon 
her  breast; 
Sleep,  breathing  love  and  tiust  against  her 

lip. 

I  go  to-night;  I  come  to-morrow  mom. 

'  I  go,  but  I  return;  I  would  I  were      70 
The  pilot  of  the  darkness  and  the  dream. 
Sleep,  Ellen  Aubrey,  love,  and  dream  of 
me.* 
So  sang  we  each  to  either,  Francis  Hale, 
The  farmer's  sou,  who  lived  across  the  bay. 
My  friend;    and   I,  that    having  where- 
withal, 
And  in  the  f silow  leisnre  of  my  life 
A  rolling  stone  of  here  and  everywhere. 
Did  what  I  would.    But  ere  the  night  we 

rose 
And  saunter'd  home  beneath  a  moon  that, 

just 
In  crescent,  dimly  rain'd  about  the  leaf    80 
Twiliebts  of  airy  silver,  till  we  reach'd 
The  limit  of  the  hills;  and  as  we  sank 
From  rock  to  rock  upon  the  glooming  quay. 
The  town  was  hush'd  beneath  us;  lower 

down 
The  bay  was  oily  calm;  the  harbor-buoy, 
Sole  Star  of  phosphorescence  in  the  calm, 
With  one  green  sparkle  ever  and  anon 
Dipt  by  itself,  and  we  were  glad  at  heart. 


WALKING  TO  THE  MAIL 

Fint  printed  in  1842,  and  afterwards  slightly 
ohanged  in  the  opening  lines.    See  Notes. 

John.    I  'm  glad  I  walk'd.     How  fresh 
the  meadows  look 
Above  the  river,  and,  but  a  month  ago. 
The  whole  hillside  was  redder  than  a  fozl 
Is  yon  plantation  wbere  this  byway  joins 
The  turnpike  ? 

Jamen,  Tes. 

John.         And  when  does  this  come  by  ? 

Jamei.    The  mail  ?    At  one  o'clock. 

John.  What  is  it  now  ? 

James.    A  quarter  to. 

John.  Whose  house  is  that  I  see  ? 

No,  not  the  County  Member's  with  the 

vane.  8 

Up  higher  with  the  yew-tree  by  it,  and  half 

A  score  of  gables. 

Jamea.  That  ?    Sir  Edward  Head's. 

But  he 's  abroad;  the  place  is  to  be  sold. 

John.    O,  his !    He  was  not  broken. 
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Jama*  No,  sir,  he, 

Voxt  with  %  morbid  deWl  in  his  blood 
That  veii'd  the  world  with  jaundice,  hid  his 

face 
From  all  men,  and  oommeicing  with  him- 
self, 
He  lost  the  lenee  that  handles  daily  life  — 
J'liat  keeps  us  all  in  order  more  or  less  — 
And    siak    of    home    went    overseas   for 

ohanffo. 
John*  And  whither  ? 
jQfMt,  Nay,  who  knows  ?  he 's  here  and 

there. 
But  let  him  go;  his  devil  goes  with  him,  30 
As  well  as  with  his  tenant,  Jocky  Dawes. 
John.  What's  that? 
i/ames.  Yon  saw  the  man  —  on  Monday, 

was  it?  — 
There   by  the  hnmpback'd  willow;   half 

stands  up 
And  bristles,  half  has  fallen  and  made  a 

bridge; 
And  there  ho  oaught  the  younker  tickling 

trout  — 
Taught  in  flagrante  —  what's  the   Latin 

word?  — 
/V/iV/o ;  but  his  house,  for  so  they  say, 
\ViiH  liniiiitod  with  a  jolljr  ghost,  that  shook 
The  curtains,  whined  m  lobbies,  tapt  at 

doors, 
And  runiniagod  like  a  rat;  no  servant 

stay'd.  30 

*rhtt  farmer  vest  paoks  up  his  beds  and 

chairs, 
And  all  his  household  stuff;  and  with  his  boy 
iiotwixt  his  knoes,  his  wife  upon  the  tilt, 
H»U  out,  and  meets  a  friend  who  hails  hira, 

•  What  I 
You're  flitting  r    <Yes,  we're  flitting,' 

says  the  ghost  — 
For  they  had  pack'd  the  thing  among  the 

beds. 
M),  well/  says  he,  'you  flitting  with  us 

tool  — 
Jack,  turn  the  horses'  heads  and  home 

again.* 
John.    11$  left  hii  wife  behind;  for  so  I 

heard. 
Jam$$,    He  left  her,  yes.    I  met  my 

lady  once;  40 

A  woman  like  a  butt,  and  harsh  as  crabs. 
John*    (),  yet  but  I  remember,  ten  years 

back  — 
'T  is  now  at  least  ten  years — and  then  she 

was  — 


You  could  not  light  upon  a  sweeter  thing; 
A  body  slight  and  round,  and  like  a  pear 
In  growing,  modest  eyes,  a  hand^  a  foot 
Lessening  in  perfect  cadence,  and  a  skin 
As  clean  and  white  as  privet  when  it  flow 

era. 
Jamei.    Ay,  ay,  the  blossom  fades,  and 

the^  that  loved 
At  first  like  dove  and  dove  were  eat  and 

dog.  50 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  cottager. 
Out  of  her  sphere.    What  betwixt  shame 

and  pride. 
New  things  and  old,  himself  and  her,  ahe 

sonr'd 
To  what  she  is;  a  nature  never  kind  I 
Like  men,  like  manueni;  like  breeds  like, 

they  say. 
Kind  nature  is  the  best;  those  manners  nest 
That  fit  us  like  a  nature  second-hand  — 
Which  are  inaeed  the  manners  of  the  ^reat 
John,    fiut  I  had  heard  it  was  this  bill 

that  past, 
And  fear  of  change  at  home,  that  drove 

him  hence.  60 

James.    That  was  the  last  drop  in  the 

cup  of  gall. 
I  once  was  near  him,  when   his   bailiff 

brought 
A  Chartist  pike.  Yon  should  have  seen  him 

wince 
As  from  a  yenomons  thing;  he  thooght 

himself 
A  mark  for  all,  and  shndder'd,  lest  a  cry 
Should  break  his  sleep  by  night,  and  his 

nice  eyes 
Shonld  see   the   raw   mechanic's   Uood j 

thumbe 
Sweat  on  his  blazon'd  chairs*    But,  sir,  yoo 

know 
That  these  two  parties   still  divide  the 

world  — 
Of  those  that  want,  and  those  that  have; 

and  still  70 

The  same  old  sore  breaks  out  from  age  to 

age 
With  much  the  same  result    Now  I  my- 
self, 
A  Tory  to  the  quick,  was  as  a  boy 
Destructive,  when  I  had  not  what  I  would* 
I  was  at  school,  —  a  college  in  the  South. 
There  lived  a  flayflint  near;  we  stole  hia 

fniit, 
His  hens,  his  eggs;  but  there  wis  law  fos 
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We  paid  in  penon.    He  bad  a  soiv,  sir. 

She« 
With  meditative  grunts  of  much  content, 
Lay  great  with  pig»  wallowing  in  Bun  and 

mud.  80 

Bj  night  we  dragg'd  her  to  the  eoUege 

tower 
From  her  warm  bed,  and  up  the  corkscrew 

stair 
With  hand  and  rope  we  baled  the  groaning 

sow. 
And  on  the  leads  we  kept  her  till  she 

Large  range  of  prospect  had  the  mother 

sow, 
And  but  for  daily  loss  of  one  sbe  loved 
Aj  one  by  one  we  took  them  —  but  for 

this— 
As  never  sow  was  higher  in  this  world  — 
Might  have  been  happy;  but  what  lot  is 

pure  ? 
We  took  them  all,  till  she  was  left  alone  90 
Upon  her  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine. 
And  so  retum'd  unfarrow'd  to  her  sty. 
John.    They  found  you  out  ? 
Jame$*  Not  they. 

John.  Well  —  after  all — 

What  know  we  of  the  secret  of  a  man  ? 
His  nerves  were  wrong.    What  ails  us  who 

are  sound, 
That  we  should  mimic  this  raw  fool  the 

world. 
Which  charts  us  all  in  its  coarse  blacks  or 

whites. 
As  mthless  as  a  baby  with  a  worm. 
As  emel  as  a  schoolboy  ere  he  grows        99 
To  pity — more  from  ignorance  than  will. 

But  pot  yonrbest  foot  forward,  or  I  fear 
That  we  shall  miss  the  mail;  and  here  it 


With  five  at  top,  as  quaint  a  fonr-in-band 
As  yon  shall  see,  —  three  pyebalds  and  a 
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0  MS,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake. 
My  sweet,  wild,  fresh  three  quarters  of  a 

year. 
My  one  oasis  in  the  dnsfc  and  drouth 


Of  city  life  I    I  was  a  sketcher  then. 

See  here,  my  doing:  curves  of  mountain 

bridfi^e. 
Boat,  island,  ruins  of  a  castle,  built 
When  men  knew  how  to  build,  upon  a 

rock 
With  turrets  lichen-gilded  like  a  rock; 
And  here,  new-comers  in  an  ancient  hold. 
New-comers    from   the    Mersey,  million- 
aires, 10 
Here  lived  the  Hills  — -  a  Tndor-chinmey 'd 

bulk 
Of  mellow  brickwork  on  an  isle  of  bowers. 
O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake 
With  Edwin  Morris  and  with  Edward  Bull 
The  curate  —  he  was  fatter  than  his  cure  I 
But  Edwin  Morris,  he  that  knew  the 

names. 
Long  learned  names  of  agaric,  moss,  and 

fern. 
Who  foreed  a  thousand  theories  of  the 

rocks, 
Who  taught  me  how  to  skate,  to  row,  ts 

swim. 
Who  read  me  rhymes  elaborately  good,   ao 
His  own  —  I  call*d  him  Crichtou,  for  he 

seem'd 
All-perfect,  finish'd  to  the  finger-nail. 

And  once  I  ask'd  him  of  his  early  life. 
And  his  first  passion;  and  he  answered  me, 
And  well  his  words  became  him  —  was  he 

not 
A  fuU-cell'd  honeycomb  of  eloquence 
Stored    from  all  flowers?    roet-like    he 

spoke: 
<  My  love  for  Nature  is  as  old  as  I; 
But  thirty  moons,  one  honeymoon  to  that. 
And  three  rich  sennights  more,  my  love  for 

her.  30 

My  love  for  Nature  and  my  love  for  her. 
Of  different  ages,  like  twin-sisters  grew. 
Twin-sisters  differently  beautiful. 
To  some  full  music  rose  and  sank  the  sun. 
And  some  full  music  seem'd  to  move  and 

change 
With  all  the  varied  changes  of  the  dark, 
And  either  twilight  and  the  day  between; 
For  daily  hope  fulfiU'd,  to  rise  again 
Revolving  toward  fulfilment,  made  it  sweet 
To  walk,  to    sit,   to  sleep,  to  wake,  to 

breathe.'  ^o 

Or  this  or  something  like  to  this  he 

spoke. 
Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate  Edward 

BoUs 
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'  I  take  it,  God  made  the  woman  for  the 


And  for  the  good  and  increase  of  the  world. 
A  pretty  face  is  well,  and  this  is  well, 
To  have  a  dame  indoors,  that  trims  us  up, 
And  keeps  us  tight;  but  these  unreal  ways 
Seeui  but  the  theme  of  writers,  and  indeed 
Worn  threadbare.    Man  is  made  of  solid 

stuff. 
I  say,  God  made  the  woman  for  the  man,  so 
And  for  the  good   and  increase  of    the 

world.' 
'  Parson/  said  I,  '  you  pitch  the  pipe  too 

low. 
But  I  have  sudden  touches,  and  can  run 
My  faith  beyond  my  practice  into  his; 
Tbo'  if,  in  dancing  after  Letty  Hill, 
I  do  not  hear  the  oells  upon  my  cap, 
I  scarce  have  other  music  —  yet  say  on. 
What  should  one  give  to  light  on  such  a 

dream?' 
I  ask'd  him  half-«ardonioally. 

<  Give  ?     S9 
Give  all  thou  art,'  he  answer'd,  and  a  light 
Of  laughter  dimpled  in  his  swarthy  cheek; 
'  I  woiud  have  hid  her  needle  in  my  heart, 
To  save  her  little  linger  from  a  scratch 
No  deeper  than  the  skin;  my  earn  could 

hear 
Her  lightest  breath  ;  her  least  remark  was 

worth 
The  experience  of  the  wise.    I  went  and 

came; 
Her  voice  fled  always  thro'  the  summer 

land; 
I  spoke  her  name  alone.     Thrioe-happy 

daysl 
The  flower  of  each,  those  moments  when 

we  met,  69 

The  crown  of  all,  we  met  to  part  no  more.' 

Were  not  his  words  delicious,  I  a  beast 
To  take  them  as  I  did?  but  something 

jarr'd; 
Whether  he  spoke  too  largely,  that  there 

seem'd 
A  touch  of  something  false,  some  self-con- 
ceit. 
Or  over-smoothness;  howsoe'er  it  was. 
He  scarcely  hit  ray  humor,  and  I  said: 
*  Friend   Edwin,  do  not  think  yourself 

alone 
Of  all  men  happy.    Shall  not  Love  to  me. 
As  in  the  Latin  song:  I  learnt  at  school, 
Sneeze  out  a  full  God-bless-you  right  and 

left?  io 


But  you  oan  talk,  yours  is  a  kindly  vein; 
I  have,  I  think,  —  Heaven  kuowtf,  —  as 

much  within; 
Have,  or  should  have,  but  for  a  thooght  or 

two, 
That  like  a  purple  beech  among  the  greens 
Looks  out  of  place.    'T  is  from  no  want  in 

her; 
It  is  my  shyness,  or  my  self-distrust. 
Or  something  of  a  wayward  modem  mind 
Dissecting   passion.     Time   will    set    tarn 

riffht' 
So  spoke  I,  knowing  not  the  things  that 

were. 
Then  said  the  fat-faced  curate,  Edward 

Bull:  90 

'God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  cif 

man. 
And  for  the   good  and  increase  of  the 

world.' 
And  I  aud  Edwin  laughed;  and  now  w» 

paused 
About  the  windings  of  the  marge  to  hear 
The .  soft  wind    mowing   over    meadowy 

holms 
And  alders,  garden-isles;  and  now  we  lefl 
The  clerk  behind  ns,  I  and  he,  and  ran 
By  ripply  shallows  of  the  lisping  lake, 
I)elighted  with  the  freshness  and  the  sound. 
But  when  the  bracken  rusted  on  their 

orags,  too 

My  suit  haid  wither'd,  nipt  to  death  by  him 
That  was  a  god,  and  is  a  lawyer's  clerk. 
The  rent-roU  Cupid  of  onr  rainy  isles. 
'TIS  true,  we  met;  one  hour  I  had,  no 

more: 
She  sent  a  note,  the  seal  an  EUe  vouf  tud. 
The  close,  *  Your  Letty,  only  yonn; '  and 

this 
Thrice  underscored.    The  friendly  mist  of 

mom 
Clung  to  the  lake.    I  boated  over,  ran 
My  craft  aground,  aud  heard  with  beating 

heart 
The  sweet-gale  rustle  round  the  shelving 

keel;  no 

And  out  I  stept,  and  up  I  crept.   She  moved. 
Like  Proserpine  in  Enna,  gathering  flow> 

ers. 
Then  low  and  sweet  I  whistled  thrioe;  and 

she. 
She  tnrn'd,  we  olbsed,  we  kiss'd,  tWMV 

faith,  I  breathed 
In  some  now  planet.    A  silent  ooosin  stole 
Upon  us  aud  departed.    *  Leave,*  Anb  cried. 
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'O9  leave   me  I'  'Never,  dearest,  never: 

here 
I  Urave  the  worst; '  and  while  we  stood  like 

fools 
Bmbraciug,  all  at  onoe  a  score  of  pugs 
And  poodles  yell'd  within,  and  out  thej 

came,  120 

Trustees  and  aunts  and  nndes.    'What, 

with  him  1 
Go»'  shrill'd  the  cotton -spinning  chorus; 

'  him  I ' 
I  choked.    Again  they  shriek'd  the  burthen, 

« Him !  • 
Asaan  with  hands  of  wild  rejection,  'Go  I  — 
Girl,  get  you  in  I '    She  went  —  and  in  one 

month 
They  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 
To  lands  in  Kent  and  messuages  in  York, 
And  slight  Sir  Robert  with  his  watery 

•mile 
And  educated  whisker.   But  for  me, 
They  set  an  ancient  creditor  to  work;      130 
It  seems  I  broke  a  close  with  force  and 

arms: 
There  came  a  mystic  token  from  the  king 
To  greet  the  sheriff,  needless  courtesy  f 


storm; 
So  left  the  plaoe,  left  Edwin,  nor  have  seen 
Him  since,  nor  heard  of  her,  nor  cared  to 

hear. 
Nor  oared  to  hear  ?  perhaps;  yet  long 

ago 
I  have  pardoned  little  Letty;  not  indeed,  140 
It  may  be,  for  her  own  dear  sake,  but 

this, — 
She  seems  a  part  of  those  fresh  days  to  pfie; 
For  in  the  dust  and  drouth  of  Jjondon  life 
6fce  moves  among  my  visions  of  the  lake. 
While  the  prime  swallow  dips  his  wing,  or 

then 
While  the  gold-lily  blows,  and  overhead 
The  light  eload  smoulders  on  the  summer 
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Aiii90*  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind, 

FVom  scalp  to  sola  one  slough  and  cmst  of 


Unfit  for  earth,  unfit  for  heaven,  scarce 

meet 
For  troops  of  devils,  mad  with  blasphemyi 
I  will  not  cease  to  grasp  the  hope  1  hold 
Of  saintdom,  and  to  clamor,  mourn,  and 

sob. 
Battering  the  gates  of  heaven  with  storms 

of  prayer, 
Have  mercy.  Lord,  and  take  sway  my  sin  t 
Let  this  avail,  just,  dreadful,   mighty 

God, 
This  not  be  all  in  vain,  that  thrice  ten 

years,  10 

Thrice  multiplied  by  superhuman  pangs, 
In  hungers  and  in  thirsts,  fevers  and  cold. 
In  coughs,  aches,  stitches,  ulcerous  throes 

and  cramps, 
A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud 
Patient  on  this  tall  pillar  I  have  borne 
Rain,   wind,  frost,  heat,  hail,  damp,  ar»«). 

sleet,  and  snow; 
And  I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  period  dosea 
Thou  wouldst  have  caught  me  up  into  thy 

rest. 
Denying  not  these  weather-beaten  limbs 
The  meed  of  saints,  the  white  robe  and  the 

palm.  ao 

O,  take  the  meaning.  Lord  I    I  do  not 

breathe, 
Not  whisper,  any  murmur  of  complaint. 
Pain  heap'd  ten-hnndred-fold  to  this,  were 

still 
Less  burthen,  by  ten-hundred-fold,  to  bear. 
Than  were  those  lead-like  tons  of  sin  that 

omsh*d 
My  spirit  flat  before  thee. 

O  Lord,  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  I  bore  this  better  at  the 

first. 
For  I  was  strong  and  hale  of  body  then ; 
And  tho'  my  teeth,  which  now  are  dropt 

away. 
Would  chatter  with  the  oold,  and  all  my 

beard  30 

Was  tagff'd  with  icy  fringes  in  the  moon, 
I  drowned  the  whoopings  of  the  owl  with 

sound 
Of  pious  hymns  and  psalms,  and  sometimes 

saw 
An  angel  stand  and  watch  me,  as  I  sang. 
Now  am  I  feeble  grown;  my  end  draws 

nigh. 
I  hope  my  end  draws  nigh ;  half  deaf  I  am, 
So  that  I  scarce  can  hear  the  people  hum 
About  the  column's  base,  and  almost  blindi 
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Aad  striTe  and  wrestle  with  thee  till  I  die. 
Oy  mercy,  merey  t  wash  away  my  sin  1  ii8 
O  Lord,  tbou  knowest  what  a  man  I  am; 
A  sinful  man,  conceired  and  bom  in  sin. 
T  is  their  own  doing;  this  is  none  of  mine; 
Lay  it  not  to  me.  Am  I  to  blame  for  this, 
That  here  come  those  that  worship  me? 

Hal  hal 
Ihey  think  that  I  am  somewhat    What 

ami? 
Hie  sill^  people  take  me  for  a  saint, 
And  bnng  me  offerings  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers; 
And  I,  in  troth  —  thou  wilt  bear  witness 

here  — 
Hare  all   in  all  endured  as  mnoh,  and 

more 
Thau   many  just   and   holy  men,  whose 

names 
Are  reffister'd  and  calendared  for  saints.  130 

Good  people,  you  do  ill  to  kneel  to  me. 
What  is  it  X  can  have  done  to  merit  this  ? 
I  am  a  sinner  viler  than  you  all. 
It  may  be  I  have  wrought  some  miracles, 
And  cured  some  halt  and  maim'd;  but  what 

of  that  ?' 
It  may  be  no  one,  even  among  the  saints, 
May  match  his  pains  with  mine;  but  what 

of  that? 
Yet  do  not  rise;  for  you  may  look  on  me, 
And  in  your  looking  you  may  kneel  to 

God.  139 

Speak!  is  there  any  of  you  halt  or  msim'd  ? 
I  think  you  know  I  have  scmie  power  with 

Heaven 
From  my  long  penanoe;  let  him  speak  his 

wish. 
Yes,  I  can  heal  him.    Power  goes  forth 

from  me. 
They  say  that  they  are  heal'd.    Ah,  hark  I 

they  shout 
•Saint  Simeon  Stylites.'    Whv,  if  so, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  me.    O  ray  soul, 
God  reaps  a  harvest  in  thee  I    If  this  be. 
Can  I  work  miracles  and  not  be  saved  ? 
This  is  not  told  of  any.    They  were  saints. 
It  cannot  be  but  that  I  shall  be  saved,     150 
Yea,  en>wn*d  a  saint.   They  shout,  *  Behold 

a  saint  1 ' 
And  lower  voices  saint  me  from  above. 
Courage,  Saint  Simeon  1  This  dull  chrysalis 
Crscks  into  shining  wings,  and  hope  ere 

death 
fipxeads  more  and  more  and  more,  that 

God  hath  now 


Sponged  and  made  blank  of  crimeful  record 

all 
My  mortal  archives. 

O  my  sons,  my  sona^ 
I,  Simeon  of  the  pillar,  by  surname 
Stylites,  among  men;  I,  Simeon,  159 

The  watcher  on  the  column  till  the  end; 
I,  Simeon,  whose  brain  the  sunshine  bakes; 
I,  whose  bald  brows  in  silent  hours  become 
Unnaturally  hoar  with  rime,  do  now 
From  my  high  nest  of  penance  here  pro- 

claim 
That  Pontius  and  Iscariot  by  my  side 
Show'd  like  fair  seraphs.    On  the  coals  I 

lay. 

A  vessel  full  of  sin;  all  hell  beneath 
Made  me  boil  over.    Devils  pluck'd  my 

sleeve, 
Abaddon  and  Asmodens  caught  at  me. 
I  smote  them  with  the  cross;  they  swarm'd 

again.  170 

In  bed  Tike  monstrous  apes  they  crusL'd 

my  chest; 
The^  fiapp'd  my  light  out  as  I  read ;  I  saw 
Their    faces  grow  between  me    and  my 

book; 
With  coltlike  whinny  and  with   hoggish 

whine 
They  burst  my  prayer.    Yet  this  way  was 

left. 
And  by  this  way  I  'scaped  them.    Mortify 
Your  flesh,  like  me,  with  scourges  and  with 

thorns; 
Smite,  shrink  not,  spare  not.    If  it  may 

be,  fast 
Whole  Lents,  and  pray.    I  hardly,  with 

slow  steps. 
With  slow,  faint  steps,  and  much  exoeed- 

ing  pain,  180 

Have   scrambled  past  those  pits  of  fire, 

that  still 
Sing  in  mine  ears.    But  yield  not  me  the 

praise; 
God  only  thro'  his  bounty  hath  thought  fit. 
Among  the   powers   and  princes  of  this 

world. 
To  make  me  an  example  to  mankind. 
Which  few  can  reach  to.    Yet  I  do  not  say 
But  that  a  time  may  come  —  yea,  even 

now. 
Now,  now,  his  footsteps  smite  the  thresh- 
old stairs 
Of  life  —  I  say,  that  time  is  at  the  doors 
When  you  may  worship  me  without  re- 

proach;  «|0 
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For  I  will  leave  my  relics  in  your  land, 
And  you  may  carve  a  shrine  about  my  dust, 
And  bum  a   fragrant   lamp    before  my 

bones, 
Wben  I  am  gatber'd  to  the  glorious  saints. 
While  I  spake  then,  a  sting  of  shrewdest 

pain 
Ban  shrivelling  thro'  me,  and  a  doudlike 

change. 
In  passing,  with  a  gprosser  film  made  thick 
These  heavy,  homy  eves.  The  end  I  the  end  I 
Surely  the  end  !     What 's  here  ?  a  shape, 

a  shade, 
A  flash  of  light.  Is  that  the  angel  there 
That  holds  a  crown  ?  Come,  blessed  bro- 
ther, come!  aoi 
I  know  thy  glittering  face.  I  waited  long; 
My  brows  are  ready.  What  I  deny  it  now  ? 
Nay,  draw,  draw,  draw  nigh.    So  I  clutch 

it.     Christ! 
'T  is  gone;  't  is  here  again;  the  crown  I 

the  crown  I 
So  now  't  is  fitted  on  and  grows  to  me, 
And  from  it  melt  the  dews  of  Paradise, 
Sweet!  sweet  I  spikenard,  and  balm,  and 

frankincense. 
Ah !  let  me  not  be  fool'd,  sweet  saints;  I 

trust 
rhat  I  am  whole,  and  clean,  and  meet  for 

Heaven.  aio 

Speak,  if  there  be  a  priest,  a  man  of 

God, 
Among  yon  there,  and  let  him  presently 
Approach,  and  lean  a  ladder  on  the  shaity 
And  climbing  up  into  my  airy  home, 
Deliver  me  Uie  olessed  sacrament; 
For  by  the  warning  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
I  prophesy  that  I  shall  die  to-night, 
A  quarter  before  twelve. 

But  thou,  O  Lord, 
Aid  all  this  foolish  people;  let  them  take 
£xample,  pattern;  lead  them  to  Uiy  light 

THE  TALKING  OAK 

'  An  ezperimeot  meant  to  test  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  poetry  tohnmaD- 
ke  external  nature '  (Tennyson  to  Aubrey  de 
Vere). 

Omck  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls; 

Onoe  more  before  my  face 
I  see  the  moulder'd  Abbey-wallS| 

That  stand  within  the  ohaoe. 


Beyond  the  lodge  the  eity  lies, 
fieneath  its  drift  of  smoke; 

And  ah  !  with  what  delighted  eyas 
I  turn  to  yonder  oak. 


For  when  my  passion  first  begaOf 
Ere  that  which  in  me  bum'd, 

The  love  that  makes  me  thrice  a 
Could  hope  itself  zetum'd. 

To  yonder  oak  within  the  field 
I  spoke  without  restraint. 

And  with  a  larger  faith  appeal'd 
Than  Papist  unto  Saint. 

For  oft  I  talk'd  with  him  apart. 
And  told  him  of  my  choice, 

Until  he  plagiarized  a  heart, 
And  answer'd  with  a  voice. 


Tho'  what  he  whisper'd  under  heaven 

None  else  could  understand, 
I  found  him  garrulously  given, 
'  A  babbler  in  the  land. 

But  since  I  heard  him  make  Rply 

Is  many  a  weary  hour; 
'T  were  well  to  question  him,  and  try 

If  yet  he  keeps  the  power. 

Hail,  hidden  to  the  knees  in  fern. 
Broad  Oak  of  Sumneiwshace,  jc 

Whose  topmost  branches  can  discern 
The  roofs  of  Snmner^plaoe! 

Say  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  namef 

If  ever  maid  or  spouse. 
As  fair  as  my  Olivia,  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs. 

'  O  Walter,  I  have  sheltered  here 

Whatever  maiden  grace 
The  good  old  summers,  year  by  yeaTt 

Made  ripe  in  Snmner-chaoe;  4c 

'  Old  summers,  when  the  monk  was  fat^ 
And,  issuing  shorn  and  sleek. 

Would  twist  his  girdle  tight,  and  pal 
The  girls  upon  the  cheek, 

*  Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  PeterVpenoe, 
And  nnmber'd  bead,  and  shrift. 

Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  snenoa 
And  tora'd  the  eowls  adzitt. 
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'And  I  have  seen  some  score  of  those 
Fresh  faces  that  would  thrive  50 

When  his  man-minded  offset  rose 
To  chase  the  deer  at  Hve; 

'And  all  that  from  the  town  wonld  8tioll» 
Till  that  wild  wind  made  work 

In  which  the  gloomy  brewer's  soul 
Went  hj  me,  like  a  stork; 

'  The  slight  she-slips  of  loyal  bloodi 

And  others,  passing  praise, 
Stzait-laoed,  but  all-too-full  in  bud 

For  puritanic  stays.  60 

'And  I  have  shadow'd  many  a  group 

Of  beauties  that  were  bom 
In  teacup-times  of  hood  and  hoop, 

Or  while  the  patch  was  worn; 

'  And,  leg  and  arm  with  lore-knots  gay, 

About  me  leap'd  and  laugh'd 
The  modish  Cupid  of  the  day, 

And  shrill'd  bis  tinsel  shaft. 

*  I  swear  "^  and  else  may  insects  prick 

Each  leaf  into  a  gall  I  —  70 

This  girl,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sick, 
h  three  times  worth  them  all; 

'  For  those  and  theirs,  by  Nature's  law, 

Have  faded  long  ago; 
Bot  in  these  latter  springs  I  saw 

Toor  own  Olivia  blow, 

*  Frmn  when  she  gamboll'd  on  the  greens  '. 

A  baby-germ,  to  when 
The  maiden  blossoms  of  her  teeni 
Coold  namber  five  from  ten.  80 

'  I  swear,  by  leaf,  and  wind,  and  rain  — 
And  hear  me  with  thine  ears  — 

IhRt,  tho'  I  circle  in  the  grain 
five  handled  rings  of  years, 

'Yet,  sinoe  I  first  eonld  cast  a  shade, 

Did  never  creature  pass 
80  slightly,  mnsieally  made, 

80  light  upon  the  grass; 

*  For  as  to  fairies,  that  will  flit 

To  make  the  greensward  f reshf  90 

I  hold  tbem  exquisitely  knit, 
Bot  far  too  spare  of  flesh*' 


O,  hide  thy  knotted  knees  iu  fern, 

And  overlook  the  ehace, 
And  from  thy  topmost  branch  discern 

The  roofs  of  &$umner-place  I 

But  thou,  whereon  I  carved  her  namoi 
That  oft  hast  heard  my  vows. 

Declare  when  last  Olivia  came 
To  sport  beneath  thy  boughs. 

*  O,  yesterday,  you  know,  the  fair 

Was  holden  at  the  town; 
Her  father  left  his  good  arm-chair| 

And  rode  his  hunter  down. 

<  And  with  him  Albert  came  on  hiSt 

I  look'd  at  him  with  joy; 
As  cowslip  unto  oxlip  is. 

So  seems  she  to  the  boy. 


'  An  hour  had  past  —  and,  sitting  straight 
Within  the  low-wheel'd  chaise,  m 

Her  mother  trundled  to  the  gate 
Behind  the  dappled  grays. 

*  But  as  for  her,  she  staid  at  home, 

And  on  the  roof  she  went, 
And  down  the  way  you  used  to  eonw^ 

She  look'd  with  discontent. 


*  She  left  the  novel  half-uncut 

Upon  the  rosewood  shelf; 
She  left  the  new  piano  shut; 

She  could  not  please  herself. 

'  Then -ran  she,  gamesome  as  the  colt| 

And  livelier  than  a  lark 
She  sent  her  voice  thro'  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  park. 

'  A  light  wind  chased  her  on  the  wingi 
And  in  the  chase  grew  wild. 

As  close  as  might  be  would  he  cling 
About  the  darling  child; 


'  But  light  as  any  wind  that  blows 
So  fleetly  did  she  stir,  ijo 

The  flower  she  tonch'd  on  dipt  and  rose, 
And  tum'd  to  look  at  her. 

*  And  here  she  came,  and  round  me  play'd, 

And  sang  to  me  the  whole 
Of  those  three  stanzas  that  you  made 

About  my  '*  giant  bole; " 
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'  And  in  a  fit  of  froiio  mirth 

She  strove  to  span  my  waiat 
ALis  t  I  was  BO  broad  of  girth, 

I  could  not  be  embraced.  140 

*  I  wish'd  myself  the  fair  young  beech 

That  here  beside  me  stands, 
That  round  me,  clasping  each  in  each. 
She  might  have  lock'd  her  hands. 

'Yet  seem'd  the  pressure  thrice  as  sweet 

As  woodbine's  iragile  hold, 
Or  when  I  feel  about  my  feet 

The  berried  briony  fold.' 

O,  muffle  round  thy  knees  with  fern, 
And  shadow  Snmner-chace  I  190 

Long  may  thy  topmost  branch  discern 
The  roofs  of  Sumner-place  I 

But  tell  me,  did  she  read  the  name 

I  carved  with  many  vows 
When  last  with  throbbing  heart  I  came 

To  rest  beneath  thy  boughs  ? 

'  O,  yes,  she  wandered  round  and  round 

These  knotted  knees  of  mine, 
And  found,  and  kiss'd  the  name  she  found, 

And  sweetly  murmured  thine.  160 

*  A  teardrop  trembled  from  its  source, 

And  down  ray  surface  crept. 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse, 
^Dut  I  believe  she  wept. 

*  Then  flush'd  her  cheek  with  rosy  light, 

She  glanced  across  the  plain, 
But  not  a  creature  was  in  sight; 
She  kiss'd  me  once  again. 

'  Her  kisses  were  so  close  and  kind 
That,  trust  me  on  my  word,  170 

Hard  wood  I  am,  and  wrinkled  rind. 
But  yet  my  sap  was  stirr'd ; 

*  And  even  into  ray  inmost  ring 

A  pleasure  I  discern' d. 
Like  those  blind  motions  of  the  spring 
That  show  the  year  is  tum'd. 

'  Thrioe-bappy  he  that  may  caress 

The  ringlet's  waving  balm  — 
The  cushions  of  whose  touch  may  press 

The  maiden's  tender  palm.  i8b 


*  I,  rooted  here  among  the  groves, 

But  languidly  adjust 
My  vapid  vegetable  loves 

With  anthers  and  with  dust; 

<  For  ah !  my  friend,  the  days  were 

Whereof  the  poets  talk. 
When  that  which  breathes  within  the  leaf 

Could  slip  its  bark  and  walk. 

'  But  could  I,  as  in  times  foregone. 
From  spray  and  branch  and  stem         a% 

Have  suck'd  and  gatber'd  into  one 
The  life  that  spreads  in  them, 

'  She  had  not  found  me  so  remiss; 

But  liffhtly  issuing  thro', 
I  would  have  paid  her  kiss  for  kisi^ 

With  usury  thereto.' 


O,  flourish  high,  with  leafy  towen. 

And  overlook  the  lea  I 
Pursue  thy  loves  among  the  bowexe, 

But  leave  thou  mine  to  me. 

O,  flourish,  hidden  deep  in  fern. 
Old  oak,  I  love  thee  well ! 

A  thousand  thanks  for  what  I  leani 
And  what  remains  to  telL 

'  'T  is  little  more:  the  day  was  wam; 

At  last,  tired  out  with  play. 
She  sank  her  head  npon  her  arm 

And  at  my  feet  she  lay. 

'  Her  eyelids  dropp'd  their  silken 

I  breathed  npon  her  eyes 
Thro'  all  the  summer  of  my  leaves 

A  welcome  mix'd  with  sighs. 

*  I  took  the  swarming  sound  of  life  — 
The  music  from  the  town  — 

The  murmurs  of  the  drum  and  fifc^ 
And  lull'd  them  in  my  own. 

'  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip^ 

To  light  her  shaded  eye; 
A  second  flntter'd  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly; 

<  A  third  would  glimmer  on  her  neek 
To  make  the  necklace  shine; 

Another  slid,  a  sunny  fleck. 
From  head  to  anlde  fine. 
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*T1mii  cloee  and  dark  my  arms  I  apreadi 

And  akadow'd  all  htx  rest  — 
Diopt  dewa  upon  her  golden  head. 

An  acorn  in  her  breaat. 

*Bot  in  a  pet  she  started  np, 

And  plack'd  it  out,  and  drew  sio 

Mj  little  oakling  from  the  cup. 

And  flung  him  in  the  dew. 

'And  jret  it  was  a  graceful  gift «• 

I  felt  a  pang  wiSiin 
As  when  I  see  the  woodman  lift 

His  aze  to  slay  my  kin. 


*  I  shook  him  down  because  he  wai 

'Hie  finest  on  the  tree* 
He  lies  beside  thee  on  the  nass. 

O,  kiss  him  once  for  me  1 

'O,  kiBB  him  twice  and  thrice  for  me. 

That  have  no  lips  to  kiss  I 
For  neyer  yet  was  oak  on  lea 

Shall  grow  so  fair  as  this.' 

Step  deeper  yet  in  herb  and  fenii 
Look  further  thro'  the  chace, 

Spread  upward  till  thy  boughs  disoem 
The  front  of  Sumner-place. 


This  &nit  of  thine  by  Lotc  is  blesty 
That  but  a  moment  lay  m$o 

Where  fairer  fruit  of  Love  may  rest 
Some  happy  future  day. 

I  kiss  it  twice,  I  kiss  it  thrice, 
The  warmth  it  thence  shall  win 

To  riper  life  may  ma^etize 
The  baby-oak  within. 

But  thou,  while  kingdoms  overseti 

Or  lapse  from  hand  to  hand, 
Thy  leaf  shall  never  fail,  nor  yet 

Thine  acorn  in  the  land.  s6o 

May  never  saw  dismember  theey 

Nor  wielded  axe  disjoint, 
Tliat  art  the  fairest^poken  tree 

From  here  to  Lizard*point. 

0,  rack  npon  thy  towpry  top 
All  throats  that  gurgle  sweet  I 

All  starrv  culmination  drop 
fialm-dews  to  bathe  thy  feet  1 


All  grass  of  silky  feather  grow  — 

Aud  while  he  sinks  or  swells  ajo 

The  full  south-breeze  around  thee  blow 
The  sound  of  minster  bells  1 

The  fat  earth  feed  thy  branchy  xoot^ 

That  under  deeply  strikes  1 
The  northern  morning  o'er  thee  shooty 

High  up,  in  silver  spikes  I 

Nor  ever  lightning  char  thy  grain^ 

But,  rolling  as  m  sleep, 
Low  thunders  bring  the  mellow  rain^ 

That  makes  thee  broad  and  deep  1       a8s 

And  hear  me  swear  a  solemn  oath. 

That  only  by  thy  side 
Will  I  to  Olive  plight  my  troth. 

And  gain  her  for  my  luride. 

And  when  my  marriage  mom  may  fall. 

She,  Dryad-like,  shall  wear 
Alternate  leaf  and  acorn-ball 

In  wreath  about  her  hair* 
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And  I  will  work  in  prose  and  rhyme, 
And  praise  thee  more  in  both 

Than  bard  has  honor'd  beech  or  lime, 
Or  that  Thessalian  growth 

In  which  the  swarthy  ringdove  sat, 
And  mystic  sentence  spoke; 

And  more  than  England  honors  that| 
Thy  famous  brothexHiak, 

Wherein  the  yonnger  Charles  abode 
Till  all  the  paths  were  dim, 

And  far  below  the  Roundhead  rode, 
And  humm'd  a  surly  hymn. 


LOVE  AND  DUTY 

lint  printed  in  1^2,  and  afterwards  altered 
but  slightly.    See  Notes. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close, 

What  sequel  7    Streaming  eyes  and  break- 
ing hearts  ? 

Or  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been  ? 
Not  so.    Shall  Error  in  the  round  of 
time 

StQl  father  Truth  ?    O,  shall  the  braggart 
shout 
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For  some  blind  elimpse  of  freedom  work 

itself 
Thro'  madness,  bated  by  the  wise,  to  law, 
System,  and  empire  ?    Sin  itself  be  found 
The  cloudy  porcti  oft  opening  on  the  sun  ? 
And  only  he,  this  wonder,  dead,  become    lo 
Mere  highway  dust  ?  or  year  by  year  alone 
Sit  brooding  m  the  ruins  of  a  life. 
Nightmare  of  youth,  the  spectre  of  him- 
self ? 
If  this  were  thus,  if  this,  indeed,  were 

aU, 
Better  the  narrow  brain,  the  stony  heart. 
The  staring  eye  glased  o'er  with  sapless 

days, 
The  long  mechanic  pacings  to  and  fro, 
The  set  gray  life,  and  apathetic  end. 
But  am  I  not  the  nobler  thro'  thy  love  ? 
O,  three  times  less  unworthy!    likewise 

thou  ao 

Art  more  thro'  Loye,  and  greater  than  thy 

years. 
The  snn  will  mn  his  orbit,  and  the  moon 
Her  circle.    Wait,  and  Loye  himself  will 

bring 
The  drooping  flower  of  knowledge  changed 

to  fruit 
Of  wisdom.    Wait;  my  faith  is  large  in 

Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect 

end. 
Will  some  one  say.  Then  why  not  ill  for 

good? 
Why  took  ye  not  your  pastime  7    To  that 

man 
My  work  shall  answer,  since  I  knew  the 

right 
And  did  it;  for  a  man  is  not  as  Grod,        30 
But   then    most    Grodlike    being    most   a 

man. — 
80  let  me  think  'tis  well  for  thee  and 

me  — 
Ill-fated  that  I  am,  what  lot  is  mine 
Whose  foresight  preaches  peace,  my  heart 

so  slow 
To  foel  it  I     For  how  hard  it  seem'd  to 

me. 
When  eyes,  loye-languid  thro'  half  tears 

would  dwell 
One  earnest,  earnest  moment  npon  mine. 
Then  not  to  dare  to  see  I  when  thy  low 

yoice, 
Faltering,  would  break  its  syllables,  to  keep 
My  own  full-tuned,  —  hold  passion  in  a 

leash,  40 


And  not  leap  forth  and  fall  about  thy  neek. 
And  on  thy  bosom  —  deep  desired  reUef !  — > 
Kain  out  the  heayy  mist  of  tears,  that 

weigh'd 
Upon  my  brain,  my  senses,  and  my  sool  I 
For  IJoye  himself  took  part  against  LinH 

sen 
To  warn  us  off,  and  Duty  loved  of  Loye  — 
O,  this  world's  curse  —  beloyed  but  hated 

—  came 
Like  Death  betwixt  thy  dear  embrace  and 

mine. 
And  crying,  'Who  ia  this?    behold  thy 

bride,'  ^  49 

She  push'd  me  from  thee. 

If  the  sense  is  hard 
To  alien  ears,  I  did  not  speak  to  these  — 
No,  not  to  thee,  but  to  thyself  in  me. 
Hard  is  my  doom  and  thine;  thou  knowest 

it  all. 
Could  Loye  part  thus  ?  was  it  not  well  to 

speak. 
To  haye  spoken  once  ?    It  could  not  but 

be  well. 
The  slow  sweet  hours  that  bring  us  all 

things  good. 
The  slow  smI  hours  that  bring  ns  all  things 

ill. 
And  all  ^;ood  things  from  eyil,  brought  the 

night 
In  which  we  sat  together  and  alone. 
And  to  the  want  that  hollow'd  all    the 

heart  60 

Gaye  utterance  by  the  yearning  of  an  eye, 
That  bum'd  upon  its  object  thro'  such  teara 
As  flow  but  once  a  life. 

The  trance  gaye  way 
To  those  caresses,  when  a  hundred  times 
In  that  last  kiss,  which  neyer  was  the  last. 
Farewell,  like  endless  welcome,  liyed  and 

died. 
Then  follow'd  counsel,  comfort,  and  the 

words 
That  make  a  man  feel  strong  in  speaking 

truth; 
Till  now  the  dark  was  worn,  and  over- 
head 
The  lights  of  sunset  and  of  sunrise  mis'd 
In  that  brief  night,  the  summer  night,  that 

paused  71 

Among  her  stars  to  hear  ns,  stars  that  hung 
Loye-charm'd  to  listen;  all  the  wheeb  of 

Time 
Spun  round  in  station,  but  the  end  had 

come. 
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O,  then,  like  those  who   olenoh  their 
iierves  to  rush 
Upon  their  dissolution,  we  two  rose, 
There  —  closing  like  an  individual  life  — 
In  one  blind  oty  of  passion  and  of  pain. 
Like  bitter  accusation  even  to  death. 
Caught  up  the  whole  of  love  and  utter'd 
it,  80 

And  bade  adieu  lor  ever. 

Live  —  yet  live  — 
8h.ll  rfjjn«t  patho.  bUgbt  „..  kaowing 

Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will  ?  — 
live  happ^;  tend  thy  flowers;  be  tended  by 
My   blessing  I    Should  my  Shadow  cross 

thy  thoughts 
Too  sadly  for  their  peace,  remand  it  thou 
For  calmer  hours  to  Memory's    darkest 

hold, 
If  not  tc  be  forgotten  —  not  at  once  — 
Not  all   forgotten.    Should  it  cross  thy 

dreams, 
0,  might  it  come  like  one  that  looks  con- 
tent, 90 
With  quiet  eyes  unfaithful  to  the  truth. 
And  point  thee  forward  to  a  distant  light. 
Or  seem  to  lift  a  burthen  from  thy  heart 
And  leave  thee  freer,  till  thou  wake  ro- 

fresh'd 
Then  when  the  first  low  matin-chirp  hath 

grown 
Pull  quire,  and  morning  driven  her  plow 

of  pearl 
Par  furrowing  into   light   the    mounded 

rack. 
Beyond  the  fair  green  field  and  eastern  sea. 
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Well,  yon  shall  have  that  song  which 

Leonard  wrote: 
It  was  last  summer  on  a  tour  in  Wales. 
Old  James  was  with  me;  we  that  day  had 

been 
dp  Snowdon;  and  I  wish'd  for  Leonard 

there. 
And  found  him  in  Llanberis.    Then  we 

crost 
Between  the  lakes,  and  clamber'd  half-way 

np 


The  counter  side;  and  that  same  song  of 

his 
He  told  me,  for  I  banter'd  him  and  swore 
They  said  he  lived  shut  up  within  himself, 
A  tongue-tied  poet  in  the  feverous  days    10 
That,  setting  the  how  much  before  tlie  hoio. 
Cry,  like  the  daughters  of  the  horseleech, 

« Give, 
Cram  us  with  all,'  but  count  not  me  the 

herd! 
To  which  <  They  call  me  what  they  wUl,' 

he  said: 
'But  I  was  bom  too  late;    the  fair  new 

forms. 
That  float  about  the  threshold  of  an  age, 
Like    truths    of    Science    waiting    to    be 

caught  — 
Catch  me  who  can,  and  make  the  catcher 

crown'd  — 
Are  taken  by  the  forelock.    Let  it  be. 
But  if  you  care  indeed  to  listen,  hear        20 
These  measured  words,  my  work  of  yester- 

room: 
<  We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all 

things  move; 
The  sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  sun ; 
The  dark  earth  follows   wheel'd   in  her 

ellipse; 
And  human  things  returning  on  themselves 
Move  onward,  leading  up  tlie  golden  year. 
'  Ah !  tho'  the  times  when  some  new 

thought  can  bud 
Are  but  as  poets'  seasons  when  they  flower. 
Yet  seas  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore 
Have    ebb    and    flow    conditioning    their 

march,  30 

And  slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden 

year; 
'When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in 

mounded  heaps, 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lauds, 
And  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker 

man 
Thro'  all  the  season  of  the  golden  year. 
'Shall  eagles  not  be  eagles?  wrens  be 

wrens? 
If  all  the  world  were  falcons,  what  of  that  ? 
The  wonder  of  the  eagle  were  the  less, 
Bat  he  not  less  the  eagle.     Happy  days    40 
Roll  onward,  leading  up  the  golden  year. 
'Fly,  happy,  happy  sails,  and  bear  the 

Press; 
Fly  happy  with  the  mission  of  the  Cross; 
Knit  land  to  land,  and  blowing  havenward 
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With  silks,  and  fruits,  and  spices,  clear  of 

toU, 
Enrich  the  markets  of  the  eolden  year. 
<  But  we  grow  old.    Ah  T  when  shall  all 

men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  nniTcrsal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land,  49 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea. 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  fi;olden  vear  ? ' 
Thus  far  he  flow'd,  and  ended;  where- 
upon 
<Ah,  folly  I'  in  mimic  cadence  answer'd 

James  — 
'  Ah,  folly  1  for  it  lies  so  for  away. 
Not  in  our  time,  nor  in  our  children's  time, 
'Tis  like  the  second  world  to  us  that  lire; 
'Twere  all  as  one  to  fix  our  hopes  on 

heaven 
As  on  this  vision  of  the  ^Iden  year/ 
With  that  he  struck  his  staff  against  the 

rocks 
And  broke  it, — James,  —  yon  know  him, 

—  old,  but  full  60 

Of  force  and  choler,  and  firm  upon  his  feet. 
And  like  an  oaken  stock  in  winter  woods, 
O'erflourish'd  with  the  hoary  clematis; 
Then  added,  all  in  heat: 

'  What  stuff  is  this  ! 
Old  writers  push'd  the  happy  season  back, — 
The  more  fools  they,  —  we  forward;  dream- 
ers both  — 
You  most,  that,  in  an  age  when  every  hour 
Must  sweat  her  sixty  minutes  to  the  death, 
live  on,  God  love  us,  as  if  the  seedsman, 

rapt 
Upon   the   teeming   harvest,  shoald   not 

plunge  70 

His  hand  into  the  bag;  but  well  I  know 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he 

works. 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors/ 
He  spoke;  and,  high  above,  I  heard  them 

blast 
The  steep  slate-quarry,  and  the  great  echo 

flap 
And  buffet  round  the  hills,  from  bluff  to 

bluff. 
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Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and 

dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race. 
That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know 

not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel;  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees.    All  times  I  have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with 

those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone;  on  shore,  and 

when 
Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyadea    so 
Vest  the  dim  sea.     I  am  become  a  name; 
For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  —  oitieii  of 

men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  govern* 

ments, 
Myself    not  least,  but  honor'd  of   them 

all,  — 
And   drunk    delight  of   battle  with  my 

peers. 
Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravell'd  world  whose  mar- 
gin fades  ao 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end. 
To  rust  unbtimish*d,  not  to  shine  in  use  f 
As  tho'  to  breathe  were  life  I    life  piled 

on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  roe 
Little  remains;  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 
A  bringer  of  new  things;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  board 

myself, 
And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire     90 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star. 
Beyond    the    utmost    bound    of    human 

thought. 
This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachns, 
To  whom  1  leave  the  sceptre    and  the 

isle,  — 
Well-loved  of  roe,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 
Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail        ^ 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 
When  I  am  gone.    He  worki  his  work,  I 

mine. 
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There  lies  the  port;  the  Teasel  puffs  her 

sail; 
There  gloom  the  dark,  broad  seas.    Mj 

marinerSy 
Souls  that  have  toiUd,  and  iqrrought,  and 

thought  with  me,  — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  op- 
posed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads,  —  you  and  I 

are  old; 
.  Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil.     50 
^  Death  closes  all;  but  something  ere  the 

endf 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
\^  Koi   unbecoming  men    thut    strove  with 

Gods. 
The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks; 
The  long  day  wanes;  the  slow  moon  climbs; 

the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.    Come, 

my  friends. 
Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  oHf  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;    for  my  purpose 

holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  60 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us 

down; 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 
Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides;   and 

tbo' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

I  Moved  earth  and  heaven,  tliat  which  we 
'  are,  we  arc,  ~~ 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

wiU 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and   not  to 
yidd.  70 
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Tax  woods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and 

fall, 
The  vapors  weep  their  burthen    to   the 

Ipound, 


I 


Man  comes  and  tills  the  field  and  lied  be* 

neath. 
And  after  man^  a  summer  dies  the  swan. 
Me  only  cruel  imwortalitv 
Consumes;  I  wither  slowly  in  thine  arms, 
Here  at  the  quiet  limit  of  the  world, 
A  white-hair'd    shadow  roaming   like   a 

dream 
The  ever-silent  spaces  of  the  East, 
Far-folded  mists,  and  gleaming  halls  of 

mom.  20 

Alas !    for    this   gray  shadow,  once    a 

man  — 
So  glorious  in  his  beauty  and  thy  choice, 
Who  madest    him   thy    chosen,  that    he 

seera'd 
To  his  great  heart  none  other  than  a  God  I 
I  Rsk'd  thee,  *  Give  me  immortality.' 
Then  didst  thou  grant  mine  asking  with  a 

smile, 
Like  wealthy  men  who  care  not  how  they 

give. 
But  thy  strong  Hours  indignant   work'd 

their  wills, 
And  beat  me  down  and  marr'd  and  wasted 

me. 
And  tho'  they  could  not  end  me,  left  me 

maim'd  ao 

To  dwell  in  presence  of  immortal  youth, 
Immortal  age  beside  immortal  youth. 
And  rU  I  was  in  ashes.    Can  thy  love, 
Thy  beauty,  make  amends,  tho'  even  now, 
Close  over  us,  the  silver  star,  thy  guide. 
Shines  in  those  tremulous  eyes  that  till  with 

tears 
To  hear  me  ?    Let  me  go;  take  back  thy 

gift. 
Why  should  a  man  desire  in  any  way 
To  vary  from  the  kindly  race  of  men. 
Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance       30  * 
Where  all  should  pause,  as  is  most  meet 

for  all  ? 
A  soft  air  fans  the  cloud  apart;  there 

comes 
A  glimpse  of  that  dark  world  where  I  was 

bom. 
Onoe  more  the  old  mysterious  glimmer 

steals 
From  thy  pure  brows,  and  from  thy  shoul- 
ders pure. 
And  bosom  oeating  with  a  heart  renew*d. 
Thy  cheek   begins    to    redden    thro'    tUj 

gloom, 
Thy  sweet  eyes  brighten  slowly  close  f* 

Bune« 
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Exe  yet  thej  blind  the  stars,  and  the  wild 

team 
Which  love  thee,  yearning  for  thy  yoke, 

arise,  40 

And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosen'd 

manes. 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire. 
Lo  !  ever  thus  thou  growest  beautiful 
In  silence,  then  before  thine  answer  given 
Departes^  and  thy  tears  are  on  mj  cheek. 
Why  wilt  thou  ever  scare  me  with  thy 

tears. 
And  make  me  tremble  lest  a  saying  learnt, 
In  days  far-off,  on  that  dark  earth,  be  true  ? 
'  The  Gods  themselves  cannot  recall  their 

gifts.' 
Ay  me  I    ay  me  I    with  what   another 

heart  y> 

In  davs  far-off,  and  with  what  other  eyes 
I  used  to  watch  —  if  I  be  he  that  watch'd  — 
The  lucid  outline  forming  round  thee;  saw 
The  dim  curls  kindle  into  sunny  rings; 
Changed  with  thy  mystic  change,  and  felt 

my  blood 
Glow  with  the  glow  that  slowly  orimson'd 

all 
Thy  presence  and  thy  portals,  while  I  lay, 
Mouth,  forehead,  eyelids,  growing  dewy- 
warm 
With  kisses  balmier  than  half-opening  buds 
Of  April,  and  could  hear  the  lips  that 

kiss'd  60 

Whispering  I  knew  not  what  of  wild  and 

sweet, 
Like  that  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo 

sing, 
While  Ilion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

Yet  hold  me  not  for  ever  in  thine  East; 
How  can  my  nature  longer  mix  with  thine  7 
Coldly  thy  rosy  shadows  bathe  me,  oold 
Are  all  thy  lights,  and  oold  my  wrinkled 

feet 
Upon  thy  glimmering  thresholds,  when  the 

steam 
Floats  up  from  those  dim  fields  aboot  the 

homes 
Of  happy  men  that  have  the  power  to 

die,  70 

And  gnMj  barrows  of  the  happier  dead. 
Release  me,  and  restore  me  to  the  ground. 
Thou  seest  all  things,  thou  wilt  see  my 

grave; 
Thou  wilt  renew  thy  besntymom  by  mom, 
I  earth  in  earth  forget  these  empty  courts, 
And  thee  returning  on  thy  silver  wheels* 
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Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as 

yet  'tis  early  mom; 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  yon  want  mo, 

sound  upon  the  bugle-hum. 

rr  is  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old, 

the  curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying 

over  Locksley  Hall; 

Looksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  over- 

looks  the  sandy  tracts. 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into 

catamotSi 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  easement, 

ere  1  went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly 

to  the  west. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising 

thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in 

a  silver  braid. 


•o 


Here  about  the  beach  I  wander'd,  noar* 

ishing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  scienoe,  and  the 

long  resnlt  of  time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  friut^ 

ful  land  reposed; 
When  I  dung  to  all  the  present  for  the 

promise  that  it  dosea; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  fntnre  far  as  human 

eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be.  — 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon 
the  robin's  breast; 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  him- 
self another  crest; 

In  the  sprinfi?  a  livelier  iris  ohangM  on  the 

buraish'd  dove; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 

tarns  to  thoughts  of  love.  jo 
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Tben  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than 
should  be  for  one  so  young, 

And  her  eyes  ou  all  my  motions  with  a 
mute  observance  hung. 


And  I  sMdy '  My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and 

speak  the  truth  to  me. 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my 

being  sets  to  thee.' 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a 

color  and  a  light, 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the 

northern  night. 

And  she  tnm'd  —  her  bosom  shaken  with 
a  sudden  storm  of  sighs  — 

All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark 
of  hazel  eyes  — 

Saying,  'I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing 
they  should  do  me  wrong; ' 

Saying, '  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  ?  '  weep- 
ing, *  I  have  loved  thee  long.'         30 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  tnm'd 

it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Erezy  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself 

in  golden  sands. 

Lore  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote 
on  all  the  choros  with  might; 

Smole  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling, 
past  in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we 

hear  the  copses  ring, 
Aad  her  whisper  throng'n  my  pulses  with 

the  fulness  of  the  spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we 

watofa  the  stately  ships. 
And  our   spirits   rush'd  together  at  the 

tonehing  of  the  lips. 

O  my  eodsin,  shallow  -  hearted  (  O  my 

Amy,  mine  no  more  I 

0  the  dreary,  di«ary  moorland  I  O  the 

barren,  barren  shore  t  40 

f siser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than 

all  songs  have  sung. 
Poppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to 

a  ahiewish  tongue  I 


Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ?  —  having 
known  me  —  to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  nar- 
rower heart  than  mine  I 

Yet  it  shall  be;  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level 

day  by  dajr. 
What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to 

sympathize  with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is;  thon  art 

mated  with  a  clown. 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have 

weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall 
have  spent  its  novel  force, 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little 
dearer  than  his  horso.  ju 

What  is  this?  his  eves  are  heavy;  think 
not  they  are  glazed  with  wine. 

Go  to  him,  it  is  thy  duty;  kiss  him,  take 
his  hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain 

is  overwrought; 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch 

him  with  thy  lighter  thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things 

to  understand  — 
Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho'  I 

slew  thee  with  my  hand  I 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from 

the  heart's  disgrace, 
Roll'd  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in 

a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against 

the  strength  of  youth  ! 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from 

the  living  truth  I  60 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from 

honest  Nature's  rule  I 
Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straiten'd 

forehead  of  the  fool  I 

Well  —  't  is  well  that  I  shonld  bluster  I  ^ 
Hadst  thou  less  unworthy  proved  — 

Would  to  God  —  for  I  had  loved  thee  more 
than  ever  wife  was  loved. 
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Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that 
which  bears  but  bitter  fruit  ? 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho'  my 
heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,  tho'  my  mortal  summers  to  such 
length  of  years  should  come 

Afl  the  many-winter'd  crow  that  leads  the 
clanging  rookery  home. 

Where  is  comfort  ?  in  division  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  mind  ? 

Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her, 
as  I  knew  her,  kind  ?  70 

I  remember  one  that  perish'd;  sweetly  did 

she  speak  and  move; 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look 

at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her 

for  the  love  she  bore  ? 
lio—- she  never  loved  me  truly;  love  is 

love  for  evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scom'd  of  devils  I  this 
is  truth  the  poet  siogs. 

That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remem- 
bering happier  things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest 
thy  heart  be  put  to  proof, 

In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the 
rain  is  on  the  roo£ 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou 

art  staring  at  the  wall. 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and 

the  shadows  rise  and  fidl.  &> 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing 

to  his  drunken  sleep, 
To  thy  widow'd  marriage-pillows,  to  the 

tears  that  thoa  wilt  weep. 

Thoa  shalt  hear  the  '  Never,  never,'  whis- 
per'd  by  the  phantom  years. 

And  a  sonp^  from  out  the  distiance  in  the 
ringmg  of  thine  ears; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient 

kindness  on  thy  pain. 
Turn  thee,  turn   thee  on  thy  pillow;   i^t 

thee  to  thy  rest  again. 


Nay,  but  Nature  brines  thee  solace;  for  a 

tender  voice  vrm  cry. 
T  is  a  purer  life  than  thine,  a  lip  to  drain 

thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down;  my  latest 

rival  brings  thee  rest. 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from 

the  mother's  breast.  90 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a 

deamess  not  his  due. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his;  it  will  be 

worthy  of  the  two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy 

petty  part. 
With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching 

down  a  daughter's  heart. 

<  They  were  dangerous  guides  the  leeliaga 
—  she  herself  was  not  exempt  — 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffer'd '  — Perish  in 
thy  self-contempt  1 

Overlive  it — lower  yet  —  be  happy  I  wher»- 

f  ore  should  I  care  ? 
I  myself    must   mix  with  action,  lest  I 

wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  tnm  to,  light- 
ing upon  days  like  theAe  ? 

Every  door  is  Imrr'd  with  gold,  and  opens 
but  to  golden  keys. 


I 


Every  gate  is  throng'd  with  suitors,  all  the 

markets  overflow. 
I  have  but  an  ang^y  fancy;  what  is  that 

which  I  should  do  ? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the 

foeman's  ground, 
When  the  ranks  are  roll'd  in  vapor,  and 

the  winds  are  laid  with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the 

hurt  that  Honor  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  but  marmiir,  snarling  at 

each  other's  heels. 

Can  I  bnt  relive  in  sadness?    I  will  torn 

that  earlier  page. 
Hide  me  from  mv  deep  emotion,  O  thon 

wonorous  Mother-Age  I 
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liike  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt 

before  the  strife, 
When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the 

tumult  of  my  life; 


no 


Teaming  for  the  large  excitement  that  the 
coming  years  would  yield, 

Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves 
bia  father's  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway 

near  and  nearer  drawn, 
Sees  in  heaven  the  lie^ht  of  London  flaring 

like  a  dreary  OiEiwn; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone 

before  him  then, 
Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among 

the  throngs  of  men; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever 

reaping  something  new; 
That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of 

the  things  that  they  shall  do. 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 

could  see, 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be; 


lao 


Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping 
down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  rain'd  a  ghastly  dew 

From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in 
the  central  blue; 

I^  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 
M^tb-wind  niahiiiK  wani>r 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plung- 
ing thro'  the  thunder-storm; 

im  the  waxMlrum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 
the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation 
of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe,. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 

ttniversa)  law.  130 


So  I  triumph'd  ere  my  passion  swee;iiug 

thro'  me  left  me  dry. 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me 

with  the  jauudiced  eye; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things 

here  are  out  of  joint. 
Science  moves,  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping 

on  from  point  to  point; 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  Hon, 

creeping  nigher. 
Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a 

slowly-dying  fire. 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purnose  runs. 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with 
the  process  of  the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest 

of  his  youthful  joys, 
Tho'  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for 

ever  like  a  boy's  ?  140 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and 

I  linger  on  the  shore. 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world 

is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and 

he  bears  a  laden  breast. 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the 

stillness  of  his  rest. 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sound- 
ing on  the  bugle-horn. 

They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a 
target  for  their  scorn. 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such 

a  moulder'd  string  ? 
I  am  shamed  thro'  all  my  nature  to  have 

loved  so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness  I 
woman's  pleasure,  woman's  pain  — 

Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded 
in  a  shallower  brain.  150 

Woman  is. the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy 
passions,  matoh'd  with  mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  at 
water  unto  wine  — 
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Here  at  least,  where  nature  uckens,  nothing. 

Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  mj 

life  began  to  beat, 

MThere  in  wild  Mahratta-batUe  fell  my 

father  evil-starr'd;  — 
I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish 

uncle's  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to 

wander  far  away, 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways 

of  the  day. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow 
moons  and  happy  skies. 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  dus- 
ter, knots  of  Paradise.  160 

Never  come.i  the  trader,  never  floats  an 

European  flag. 
Slides  the  bird   o'er    lustrous  woodland, 

swings  the  trailer  from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom'd  bower,  hangs 

the  heavy-fruited  tree  — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple 

spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more 
than  in  this  march  of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the 
thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 


There  the  passions  cramp'd  no  longer  shall 
have  scope  and  breathing  space; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall 
rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew'd,  they  shall  dive, 

and  thev  shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl 

their  lanoes  in  the  sun;  170 

Whistle  back  the  oarrot's  call,  and  leap  the 
rainbows  of  the  brooks, 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  mis- 
erable books  — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy  1  bat  I 
know  my  words  are  wild. 


But  I  count  the  fnj  barbarian  lower  than 
the  Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of 

our  glorious  gains. 
Like  a  beast  with  h>wer  pleasures,  like  a 

beast  with  lower  pains  I 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me 

were  sun  or  clime  ? 
I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost 

files  of  time  — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  per- 
ish one  by  one. 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like 
Joshua's  moon  in  Ajalon  I  180 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward, 

forward  let  us  range. 
Let  the  jg;reat  world  spin  for  ever  down  the 

zinging  grooves  of  change. 

Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep 

into  the  younger  day; 
Better  fifty  years  c9  Europe  than  a  cycle 

of  Cathay. 

Mothe^Age,  —  for  mine  I  knew  not, — help 

me  as  when  life  begiui ; 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the 

lightnings,  weigh  the  sun. 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit 

hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro'  all 

my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell 

to  Locksley  Hall  I 
Xow  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for 

me  the  roof -tree  f alL  190 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  margio,  blacken* 

ing  over  heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its 

brMSt  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or 

hail,  or  fire  or  snow; 
Foe  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring 

ward,  andlgow 
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GODIVA 

First  published  in  1842,  when  line  64  had 
'uchwaya.* 

/  WAtTRDfor  the  train  at  Coventry; 

I  hung  with  §room»  and  porters  on  the  bridge^ 

To  watch  the  three  tall  spires;  and  there  I 

shaped 
The  cUffs  ancient  legend  into  this  :  — 

Nut  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the   past,  not  only  we,  that 

prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  lored  the  peo- 
ple well, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax'd;  but 

she  9 

Bid  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
GodiTa,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
In  Coventry;  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon    his   town,   and    all   the    mothers 

brought 
Their  children,  elamoring, '  If  we  pay,  we 

starve  !' 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where 

he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone, 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.    She  told  him  of  their 

tears. 
And  pray'd  him, '  If  they  pay  this  tax,  they 

starve.'  ao 

Wliereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 

*  Yon  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these f*  —  'But  I  would  die,' 

said  she. 
He  laugh'd,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by 

Paul, 
Then  iUlip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear: 

*  O,  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk ! '  —  <  Alas  1 '  she 

said, 
'  But  prove  roe  what  it  is  I  would  not  do.' 
And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand. 
He  answer'd,  'Ride  you  naked  thro'  the 

town,  29 

And  I  repeal  it;'  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn, 
He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his 

dogs. 
So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and 

blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
TQl  pity  won.    She  aent  a  herald  f  orth^ 


And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet, 

all 
The  hard  condition,  but  that  she  would 

loose 
The  people;  therefore,  as  they  loved  her 

well, 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  paoe 

the  street,  39 

No  eye  look  down,  she  passing,  but  that  aU 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window 

barr'd. 
Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and 

there 
Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  grim  Earl's  gift;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud.    Anon  she  shook  her 

head, 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her 

knee; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on;  and  like  a  creeping  sunbeam  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach  *d  50 
The  gateway;  there  she  found  her  palfrey 

trapt 
In  purple  blazon'd  with  armorial  gold. 
Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with 

chastity. 
The  deep  air  lijtten'd  round  her  as  she 

rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for 

fear. 
The  little  wide-month'd  heads  upon  the 

spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see;  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame;  her  palfrey's  foot- 
fall shot 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses;  the  blind 

walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes;  and  over- 
head 60 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared ;  but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the 

field 
Gleant  thro'  the  Gothic  archway  in  the 

wall. 
Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with 

chastity. 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thanklew 

earth, 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peep'd  —  but  his  eyes,  before   they  had 

their  will, 
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Were  shrivell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head, 

And  dropt  before  him.  So  the  Powers, 
who  wait  71 

On  noble  deeds,  cancelled  a  sense  misused; 

And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd;  and  all  at 
ouce. 

With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the 
shameless  noon 

Was  clash'd  and  hammer'd  from  a  hun- 
dred towers, 

One  after  one;  but  even  then  she  gain'd 

Her  bower,  whence  reissuing,  robed  and 
crown'd, 

To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away 

And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 


THE   DAY-DREAM 

The  part  of  this  poem  entitled  '  The  Sleep* 
ing  Beaaty '  was  printed  iu  18^30 ;  the  rest  was 
added  in  1S42,  and  a  few  alterations  have  since 
been  made. 

PROLOGUE 

O  Lady  Flora,  let  me  speak; 

A  pleasant  hour  has  passed  away 
While,  dreaming  on  your  damask  cheeky 

The  dewy  sister-eyelids  lay. 
As  by  the  lattice  you  reclined, 

I  went  thro'  many  wayward  moods 
To  see  yon  dreaming  —  and,  behind, 

A  summer  crisp  with  shining  woods. 
And  I  too  dream  d,  until  at  last 

Across  my  fancy,  brooding  warm,  » 

The  reflex  of  a  legend  past. 

And  loosely  settled  into  form. 
And  would  you  have  the  thought  I  had. 

And  see  the  vision  that  I  saw. 
Then  take  the  broidery-frame,  and  add 

A  crimson  to  the  quaint  macaw, 
And  I  will  tell  it.     Turn  your  face. 

Nor  look  with  that  too-earnest  eye  — 
The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place 

And  order'd  words  asunder  fly.  ao 


THE  SLEEPING  PALACE 

I 

The  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 
Clothes  and  redothes  the  happy  plainS| 

Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf. 
Here  stays  the  blood  along  the  veina. 


Faint  shadows,  vapors  lightly  onrl'd. 
Faint  murmurs  from  the  meadows  come^ 

Like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 

n 

Soft  lustre  bathes  the  range  of  una 

On  every  slanting  terrace-lawn.  s» 

The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower^ 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  fire8| 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower, 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

ni 

Roof-hannting  martins  wann  their  eggSf 

In  these,  iu  those  the  life  is  stay'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs 

Droop  sleepily;  no  sound  is  madei         40 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings. 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  walL 

IV 

Here  sits  the  butler  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees,  half-drain'd;   and 
there 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  bis  task. 

The  maid-of-honor  blooming  fair. 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his; 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak;  p 

His  own  are  pouted  to  a  kiss; 

The  blush  is  fiz'd  upon  her  cheek. 


Till  all  the  hundred  summen  pass, 

The  beams  that  thro'  the  onel  shine 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass 

And  beaker  briromM  with  noble 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps. 

Grave  faces  gather'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  kmg  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  oeen  a  jovial  king.  1 

VI 

All  round  a  hedge  npshoots,  and  showi 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  briai^ 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen, 

High  ap»  the  topmoat  pakoa  spira. 
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vn 

Wben  will  the  hundred  aammen  die, 

And  thought  and  time  he  born  again,    70 
And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh, 

firing  truth   that   sways    mo    soul    of 
men? 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain, 

Ab  all  were  order'd,  ages  since. 
Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Fain, 

And  bring  the  fated  fauy  Prince. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

I 

TiAS  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

Slie  lying  on  her  oouch  alone, 
Acrott  the  purple  coverlet  79 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown, 
On  either  side  her  tranced  fomi 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl; 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curL 

II 

The  silk  star-broider'd  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
Lsnguidly  ever;  and,  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets  downward  roll'd, 
Glows  forth  each  sonly-shadow'd  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright.  90 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 

ni 

She  sleeps;  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  mgrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 

That  ue  npon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps;  on  either  band  npswells 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest; 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  penect  form  in  perfect  rest 
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THE  ARRIVAL 

I 

Axx  pnciofus  things,  discovered  late. 
To  these  that  seek  them  issue  forth; 

For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate. 
And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worth. 

He  travels  far  from  other  skies  — 
His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rooks — 


IfO 


A  fairy  Prince,  with  joyful  eyes, 
And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox. 

n 

The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  those 

That  strove  in  other  days  to  pass 
Are  withered  in  the  thorny  close. 

Or  scattered  blanching  on  the  grass. 
He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead: 

*  They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds.' 
This  proverb  flashes  thro'  hiis  head, 

'  The  many  fail,  the  one  succeeds.' 

Ill 

He  comes,  scarce  knowing  what  he  seeks; 

He  breaks  the  hedge;  he  enters  there; 
The  color  flies  into  his  cheeks; 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair;   im 
For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path,  and  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whisper'd  voices  at  his  ear. 

IV 

More  close  and  close  his  footsteps  wind; 

The  Maeic  Music  in  his  heart. 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 

The  quiet  chamber  far  apart. 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lark, 

He  stoops  —  to  kiss  her — on  his  knee. 
*  Love,  if  tny  tresses  be  so  dark,  131 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be  I ' 


THE  REVIVAL 


A  TOUCH,  a  kiss  f  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks, 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt. 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro*  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt.         149 

II 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawl'd. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 

The  parrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  sqnall'd. 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife. 

The  palace  bang'd  andbuzz'd  andclackt, 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dash*d  downward  in  a  cataract 
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m 

And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd,        iso 
And   yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  face,   azid 
spoke, 

*  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  I 
Bow  say  you  ?  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  bei^  has  grown  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  woros, 

'T  was  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 

IV 

<Pardy,'  retnm'd  the  king,  'but  stiU 

My  joints  are  somewhat  stiff  or  fow 
Hy  lora,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mentioned  half  an  hour  ago  ? '  b6o 

The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain. 

In  courteous  words  retom'd  reply. 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And|  smiling,  put  the  question  by« 


I   THE  DEPARTURE    ; 

I 

And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold, 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old; 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim,  170 

And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  follow*d  hioL 

n 

*I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss; ' 
*0,  wake  for  oyer,  love/  she  hears; 

'  O  love,  't  was  such  as  this  and  this.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne, 
And,  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar, 

The  twilight  melted  into  morn.  180 

III 

^0  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  I ' 
'O  happy  sleep,  that  lightly  fled  I* 

'  O  happ>  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  I ' 
*  O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead  1 ' 

And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  ranee 
Of  vapor  buoy'd  the  crescent-bark, 

And,  rapt  thro'  many  a  rosy  change, 

.    The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 


IV 

*  A  hundred  smnmers  I  oan  it  be  ? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  where  ?* 

*  O,  seek  my  fader's  court  with  mc,        191 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there.' 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 

Thro'  all  the  world  she  f oilow'd 


:  MORAL 

X 

So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And  if  you  flud  no  moral  uere^ 
€ro,  look  in  an  v  glass  and  say. 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
O,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

The  wild  weed-flower  that  simply  blows  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut ' 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

II 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  mead. 

In  bud  or  blade  or  bloom,  may  fiodf 
According  as  his  humors  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  T^ature,  dearest  friend;     mm 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  nse  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 
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Yon  shake  your  bead.    A  random  itriag 

Your  finer  female  sense  offends. 
Well  —  were  it  not  a  pleasant  thing 

To  fall  asleep  with  all  one's  friends; 
Topass  with  all  our  social  ties 

T^  silence  from  the  paths  of  men, 
And  every  hundred  years  to  rise 

And  learn  the  world,  and  sleep  again;  a 
To  sleep  thro'  terms  of  mighty  wars. 

And  wake  on  science  grown  to  mora^ 
On  secrets  of  the  brain,  the  stars, 

As  wild  as  aught  of  fairy  lore; 
And  all  that  else  the  years  will  shoWt 

The  Poet-formH  of  stronger  hooity 
The  vast  Republics  that  may  grow. 

The  Federations  and  the  Powoit 
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Titanie  forees  taking  birth 

In  diTeni  wsasons,  divers  climes  ? 

For  we  are  Ancients  of  the  earth, 
j^jul  in  the  morning  of  the  times. 


ajo 


U 

So  sleeinng,  so  aroused  from  sleep 
Thro'  sunny  decads  new  and  strange, 

Or  say  quiuquenniads,  would  we  reap 
Ihe  liower  and  quintessence  of  cluuige. 

Ill 

Ah,  yet  would  I — and  would  I  might  I 

80  much  your  eyes  my  fancy  take  — 
Be  still  the  first  to  leap  to  light 

That  I  might  kiss  those  eyes  awake  I  240 
For,  am  I  right,  or  am  I  wrong, 

To  choose  your  own  you  did  not  care; 
You  *d  have  my  moral  from  the  song, 

And  I  will  take  my  pleasure  there; 
And,  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong, 

My  fancy,  ranging  thro'  and  thro'. 
To  search  a  meaning  for  the  song. 

Perforce  will  still  revert  to  you, 
Kor  finds  a  closer  truth  than  this 

All-graceful  head,  so  richly  cnrl'dy      950 
And  evermore  a  costly  kiss 

The  prelade  to  some  brighter  world. 

IV 

For  since  the  time  when  Adam  first 

Embraced  his  Eve  in  happy  hour. 
And  every  bird  of  Eden  burst 

In  carol,  every  bud  to  flower. 
What  eyes,  like  thine,  have  wsken'd  hopes. 

What  lips,  like  thine,  so  sweetly  join'd  ? 
Where  on  the  double  rosebud  droops 

The  fulness  of  the  pensive  mind;         s6o 
Which,  all  too  dearly  self-involved. 

Yet  sleeps  a  dreamless  sleep  to  me,  — 
A  sleep  by  kisses  undissolved. 

That  lets  thee  neither  hear  nor  see: 
But  break  it.    In  the  name  of  wife. 

And  in  the  rights  that  name  may  give, 
Are.elftsp'd  the  moral  of  thy  life, 

And  that  for  which  I  oare  to  live. 

EPILOGUE 


SOb  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay, 
And  if  yon  find  a  meaning  there, 

0,  whisper  to  your  glass,  and  say, 
'  What  wonder  if  he  thinkii  me  fair  ? ' 

What  wonder  I  was  all  unwise. 
To  shape  the  long  for  yoor  delight 


ayo 


like  long-tail'd  birds  of  Paradise 
That  float  thro'  heaven,  and  cannot  light? 

Or  old-world  trains,  upheld  at  court 
By  Cupid-boys  of  blooming  hue  — 

But  take  it  —  earnest  wed  with  sport, 
And  either  sacred  unto  you.  >&> 


AMPHION 

First   printed   in    1842,   and   altered   but 
slightly. 

My  father  left  a  park  to  me^ 

But  it  is  wild  and  barren, 
A  garden  too  with  scarce  a  tree^ 

And  waster  than  a  warren; 
Yet  say  the  neighbors  when  they  oalt 

It  is  not  bad  but  good  land, 
And  ill  it  is  the  germ  of  all 

That  grows  within  the  woodland. 

O,  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great 

In  days  of  old  Amphion,  10 

And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate. 

Nor  cared  for  seed  or  scion  I 
And  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great, 

And  legs  of  trees  were  limber. 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate, 

And  fiddled  in  the  timber  1 

'T  is  said  he  had  a  tuneful  tongue, 

Such  happy  intonation. 
Wherever  he  sat  down  and  sung 

He  left  a  small  plantation;  ao 

Wherever  in  a  lonely  grove 

He  set  up  his  forlorn  pipes. 
The  gouty  oak  began  to  move, 

And  flounder  into  hornpipes. 

The  mountain  stirr'd  its  bushy  crown. 

And,  as  tradition  teaches. 
Young  ashes  pirouetted  down 

Coquetting  with  young  beeches; 
And  briony-vine  and  ivy-wreath 

Ran  forward  to  his  rhyming,  90 

And  from  the  valleys  underneath    ' 

Came  little  copses  climbing. 

The  linden  broke  her  ranks  and  rent 
The  woodbine  wreaths  that  bind  her. 

And  down  the  middle,  buzz  I  she  went 
With  all  her  bees  behind  her; 

The.  poplars,  in  long  order  due. 
With  cypress  promenaded^ 
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The  shock-head  willows  two  and  two 
By  rivers  gallopaded.  40 

Came  wet-shod  alder  from  the  wave. 

Came  yews,  a  dismal  coterie; 
£a<^h  pluok'd  his  one  foot  from  the  grave, 

Poassetting  with  a  sloe-tree; 
Old  elms  came  breaking  from  the  vine, 

The  vine  stream'd  out  to  follow. 
And,  sweating  rosin,  plump'd  the  pine 

Prom  many  a  cloudy  hollow. 

4nd  was  n't  it  a  sight  to  see. 

When,  ere  his  song  was  ended,  90 

Like  some  great  landslip,  tree  by  tree. 

The  country-side  descended; 
And  shepherds  from  the  mountain-eaves 

Look'd  down,  half-pleased,  half-f^ight- 
en'd. 
As  dash'd  about  the  drunken  leaves 

The  random  sunshine  lighten'd  ? 

O,  Nature  first  was  fresh  to  men. 

And  wanton  without  measure; 
So  youthful  and  so  flexile  then. 

You  moved  her  at  your  pleasnre.  60 

Twane  out,  my  fiddle  !  shake  the  twigs  I 

And  make  her  dance  attendance; 
Blow,  flute,  and  stir  the  stiff-set  sprigs, 

And  scirrhous  roots  and  tendons  I 

'T  is  vain  t  in  such  a  brassy  age 

I  could  not  move  a  thistle; 
The  very  sparrows  in  the  hedge 

Scarce  answer  to  my  whistle; 
Or  at  the  most,  when  three-parts-sick 

With  strumming  and  with  scraping,      70 
A  jackass  heehaws  from  the  rick. 

The  passive  oxen  gaping. 

But  what  is  that  I  hear  ?  a  sound 

Like  sleepy  counsel  pleading; 
O  Lord  I  —  't  is  in  my  neighbor's  ground. 

The  modern  Muses  reading. 
They  read  Botanic  Treatises, 

And  Works  on  Grardening  thro*  there, 
And  Methods  of  Transplanting  Trees 

To  look  as  if  they  grew  there.  So 

The  wither'd  Misses  !  how  they  prose 
O'er  books  of  travell'd  seamen. 

And  show  you  slips  of  all  that  growa 
From  England  to  Van  Diemen. 

They  read  in  arbors  cHpt  and  out, 
A^  alleyi,  faded  dUoo*, 
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By  squares  of  tropic  summer  shut 
And  warm'd  in  crystal  cases. 

Bu^  these,  tho'  fed  with  careful  dirt. 

Are  neither  green  nor  sappy;  9a 

Half-conscious  of  the  gardeu-squirty 

The  spindlings  look  unhappy. 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 

That  blows  upon  its  mountain. 
The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 

Beside  its  native  fountain. 

And  I  must  work  thro'  montha  of  toflt 

And  years  of  cultivation. 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil 

To  grow  my  own  plantation.  ne 

I  '11  take  the  showers  as  they  fall^ 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom; 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 

A  httle  garden  blossom. 

SAINT  AGNES'  EVE 

Pint  published  in  '  The  Keepsake '  for  1837, 
and  reprinted  m  1842.  Until  I860  the  title 
was  *  Saint  Agnes.' 

Deep  on  the  convent-roof  the  snows 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon; 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes; 

May  my  soul  follow  soon  ! 
The  shadows  of  the  convent-towers 

Slant  down  the  snowy  sward, 
Still  creeping  with  the  creeping  hoan 

That  lead  me  to  my  Lord. 
Make  Thou  my  spirit  pnre  and  clear 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snowarop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies. 

As  these  white  robes  are  soil'd  and  datl^ 

To  yonder  shining  ground; 
As  this  pale  taper's  earthly  spark, 

To  yonder  argent  ronnd; 
So  shows  my  soul  before  the  Lamb^ 

My  spirit  before  Thee; 
80  in  mme  earthly  house  I  am. 

To  that  I  hope  to  be. 
Break  up  the  heavens,  0  Lord  !  and  hs^ 

Thro'  all  yon  starlight  keen. 
Draw  me,  thy  bride,  a  glittering  star. 

In  raiment  white  and  dean. 

He  lifts  me  to  the  golden  doors; 
The  flashes  come  and  go; 
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All  heaven  buTSts  her  starry  floors, 

And  strews  her  lights  below, 
And  deepens  on  and  up  !  the  g^tes 

HoU  back,  and  far  within 
For  me  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom  waits, 

To  make  me  pure  of  sin. 
The  Sabbaths  of  Eternity, 

One  Sabbath  deep  and  wide  — 
A  light  upon  the  shining  sea  — 

The  Bridegroom  with  his  bride  1 

SIR  GALAHAD 

Fifst  printed  in  1842.    In  line  16  *  till  *  was 
criginally'to.* 

Mt  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  toogh  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
Mt  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

fieeause  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  spliuter'd  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel; 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands,     xo 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 

That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 

How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

Ou  whom  their  favors  fall ! 
For  them  I  battle  till  the  end. 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall;  ' 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bow'd  in  crjrpt  and  shrine; 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love. 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine.  ao 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mifi^htier  transports  move  and  thrill; 
So  keep  I  fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns. 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there;         30 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide. 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth. 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
^Hm!  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings. 

And  soAemu  ohaauts  resound  between* 


Sometimes  on  lonely-  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark. 
I  leap  on  board;  no  helmsman  steers; 

I  float  till  all  is  daik.  ^t 

A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light ! 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail; 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white. 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  !  blood  of  God  I 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars. 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  starlike  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 

Thro'  dreaming  towns  1  go,  59 

The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  mom. 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  springs  from   brand  and 
mail; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads. 

And  gilds  the  drivmg  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fieldfl,    60 

A  maiden  knight  —  to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearu  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  roe  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease. 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams^ 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odors  haunt  my  dreams; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 

This  mortal  armor  that  I  wear,  70 

This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eye^ 

Are  touch'd,  are  tiirn'd  to  finest  air. 

The  clonds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And  thro'  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod^ 

Wing^  flutter,  voices  hover  clear: 
*  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  God  t 

Ride  on  !  the  prize  is  near.'  8b 

So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale^ 
All-arm'd  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 

UntU  I  find  the  Holy  GnuL 
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EDWARD  GRAY 

Fiat  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered. 

SwKET  Emma  Moreland  of  yonder  town 

Met  me  walking  on  yonder  way; 
*And   have  you   lost  your  heut?'  she 
said; 
*And   are   yoa   married   yet,  Edward 
Gray?' 

Sweet  Enmia  Moreland  spoke  to  me; 
Bitterly  weeping  I  tum'd  away: 

*  Sweet  Emma  Moreland,  love  no  more 

Can  toueh  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray. 

*  Ellen  Adair  she  loYed  me  well. 

Against  her  father's  and  mother's  will; 
ToJaj  I  sat  for  an  hour  and  wept 
fiy  Ellen's  grave,  on  the  windy  hill. 

*  Shy  she  was,  and  I  thought  her  cold. 

Thought  her  proud,  a!nd  fled  over  tho 


Fill'd  I  was  with  folly  and  spite. 
When  Ellen  Adair  was  dymg  for  me. 

*  Cruel,  omel  the  words  I  said  I 

Cruelly  came  they  hack  to-day: 
-  You  're  too  slight  and  fickle,"  I  said, 
**  To  trouble  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray." 

'There  I  put  my  face  in  the  grass  — 
Whisper'd,  **  Listen  to  my  despair; 

I  repent  me  of  all  I  did; 
Speak  a  little,  EUen  Adair  I " 

*  Then  I  took  a  pencil,  and  wrote 

Ou  the  mossy  stone,  as  I  lay, 
''Here  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair; 
And  here  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray  1 " 

'  Love  may  come,  and  love  may  go, 
And  fly,  like  a  bird,  from  tree  to  tree; 

But  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more. 
Till  Ellen  Adair  oome  back  to  me. 

*  Bitterly  wept  I  over  the  stone; 

Bitterly  weeping  I  tum'd  away. 
There  lies  the  body  of  Ellen  Adair  I 
And  there  the  heart  of  Edward  Gray  I' 


WILL  WATERPROOF'S    LYRICAL 
MONOLOGUE 

MADE  AT  THE  COCK 

Fifst  printed  in  1842,  and  slightly  alteied 
since.    See  Notes. 

O  PLUMP  head-waiter  at  The  Cock, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
How  goes  the  time  ?    'T  is  five  o'oloek* 

Gro  fetch  a  pint  of  port; 
But  let  it  not  be  such  as  that 

You  set  before  chance-comers, 
But  such  whose  father-grape  grew  fat 

Ou  Lusitanian  summers. 

No  vain  libation  to  the  Muse^ 

But  may  she  still  be  kind,  a» 

And  whisper  lovely  words,  and  use 

Her  influence  on  the  mind. 
To  make  me  write  my  random  rhymei^ 

Ere  they  be  half-forgotten; 
Nor  add  and  alter,  many  time% 

Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten. 


I  pledge  her,  and  she  comes  and 

Her  laurel  in  the  wine, 
And  lays  it  thrice  upon  mj  lipSi 

These  favor'd  lips  of  mme;  u 

Until  the  charm  have  power  to  make 

New  life-blood  warm  the  bosom. 
And  barren  commonplaces  break 

In  full  and  kindly  blossom. 

I  pledge  her  silent  at  the  board; 

Her  gradual  fingers  steal 
And  touch  upon  the  masteivchord 

Of  all  I  felt  and  feel. 
Old  wishes,  ghosts  of  broken  plan% 

And  phantom  hopes  assemble;  y 

And  that  child's  heart  within  the  man'e 

Begins  to  move  and  tremble. 

lliro'  many  an  hour  of  summer  suu. 

By  many  pleasant  ways, 
Against  its  fountain  upward  rune 

The  current  of  my  days. 
I  kiss  the  lips  I  once  have  kiss'd; 

The  gaslight  wavers  dimmer; 
And  softly,  thro'  a  vinous  mist, 

My  ooUege  friendflhips  glimmer.       e 
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I  now  in  worth  and  wit  and  seoMy 

Unboding  eritio-pen, 
Or  that  eternal  want  of  pence 

Which  Teres  pablie  men, 
Who  hold  their  hands  ta  all,  and  eiy 

For  that  which  all  deny  them  — 
Who  sweep  the  crossings,  wet  or  drji 

And  all  the  world  go  by  them. 

Ah  t  yet,  tho'  all  the  world  forsake, 

Tho'  fortune  clip  my  wings,  So 

I  will  not  cramp  my  heart,  nor  take 

Half-views  of  men  and  things. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  stir  their  blood; 

There  must  be  stormy  weather; 
Bat  for  some  true  result  of  good 

All  parties  work  together. 

Let  there  be  thistles,  there  are  grapes; 

If  old  thines,  there  are  new; 
Ten  thousand  broken  lights  and  shapes, 

Yet  glimpses  of  the  true.  60 

Let  raffo  be  rife  in  prose  and  rhyme, 

We  lack  not  rhymes  and  reasons. 
As  on  'ihis  whirligig  of  Time 

We  eircle  with  the  seasons. 

TTiis  earth  is  rich  in  man  and  maid, 

With  fair  horizons  bound; 
TUs  whole  wide  earth  of  light  and  shade 

Comes  out  a  perfect  round. 
High  over  roaring  Temple-bar, 

And  set  in  heaven's  third  story,  yo 

I  look  at  all  things  as  they  are. 

But  thro'  a  kind  of  glory. 


Head-waiter,  honor*d  by  the  guest 

Half*mused,  or  reeling  ripe, 
The  pint  yon  brought  me  was  the  best 

That  ever  came  from  pipe. 
But  tho*  the  port  surpasses  pnuse. 

My  nerves  have  dealt  with  stifFer. 
Is  there  some  magic  in  the  plaoe  ? 

Or  do  my  peptics  differ  ? 

For  sniee  I  came  to  live  and  leam. 

No  pint  of  white  or  red 
Had  ever  half  the  power  to  turn 

This  wheel  within  ray  head, 
Whieh  bears  a  season'd  brain  about, 

UnsuVject  to  eonfusiou, 
Tbo'  snakM  and  saturate,  out  and.  ^t» 

Thto'  every  convolution. 
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For  I  am  of  a  numerous  bouse, 

With  many  kinsmen  gay. 
Where  long  and  largely  we  carouse 

As  who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 
Each  month,  a  birthday  coming  on, 

We  drink,  defying  trouble. 
Or  sometimes  two  would  meet  in  one, 

And  then  we  drank  it  double; 

Whether  the  vintage,  yet  unkept. 

Had  relish  fiery-new, 
Or  elbow-deep  in  sawdust  slept. 

As  old  as  Waterloo, 
Or,  stow'd  when  classic  Canning  died. 

In  musty  bins  and  chambers. 
Had  cast  upon  its  crusty  side 

The  gloom  of  ten  Decembers. 

The  Muse,  the  jolly  Muse,  it  is  t 

She  answer'd  io  my  call; 
She  changes  with  that  mood  or  this. 

Is  all-in-all  to  all; 
She  lit  the  spark  within  my  throat. 

To  make  my  blood  run  quicker. 
Used  all  her  fiery  will,  and  smote 

Her  life  into  the  liquor. 

And  hence  this  halo  lives  about 

The  waiter's  hands,  tluit  reach 
To  each  his  perfect  pint  of  stout. 

His  proper  cliop  to  each. 
He  looks  not  like  the  common  breed 

That  with  the  napkin  dally; 
X  think  he  came,  like  Ganymede, 

From  some  delightful  valley. 

The  Cock  was  of  a  larger  egg 

Than  modem  poultry  drop, 
Stept  forward  on  a  firmer  leg, 

And  cramm'd  a  plumper  crop. 
Upon  an  ampler  dunghill  trod, 

Crow*d  lustier  late  and  early, 
Sipt  wine  from  silver,  praising  God, 

And  raked  in  golden  barley. 


A  private  life  was  all  his  joy, 

Till  in  a  court  he  saw 
A  something-pottle-bodied  boy 

That  knuckled  at  the  Uw. 
He   stoop'd  and   dutch'd   him,  fair  and 
good, 

Flew  over  roof  and  easement; 
His  brot!?.cr8  of  the  weather  stood 

Stock-still  for  sheer  anuizement. 
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But  he,  by  farmstead,  tborpe,  and  spiiOi 

And  follow'd  with  acclaims, 
A  sign  to  many  a  staring  shire. 

Came  crowing  over  Thames.  140 

Riffht  down  bj  smoky  Paul's  they  bore, 

Till,  where  the  street  grows  straiter, 
One  flx'd  for  ever  at  the  door, 

And  one  became  head-waiter. 


But  whither  would  my  fancy  go  ? 

How  out  of  place  she  makes 
The  violet  of  a  legend  blow 

Among  the  chops  and  steaks  I    N 
'T  is  but  a  steward  of  the  can. 

One  shade  more  plump  than  common; 
As  just  and  mere  a  serving-man  151 

As  any  bom  of  woman* 

I  ranged  too  high:  what  draws  me  down 

Into  the  common  day  ? 
Is  it  the  weight  of  that  half-crown 

Which  I  shall  have  to  pay  ? 
For,  something  duller  than  at  first. 

Nor  wholly  comfortable, 
I  sit,  my  empty  glass  reversed. 

And  thrumming  on  the  table;  160 

Half  fearful  that,  with  self  at  strif e, 

I  take  myself  to  task, 
Lest  of  the  fulness  of  my  life 

I  leave  an  empty  flask; 
For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare. 

To  prove  myself  a  poet. 
But,  while  I  plan  and  plan,  my  hair 

Is  gray  before  I  know  it. 

80  fares  it  since  the  years  began, 

Till  they  be  gathered  up;  itq 

The  truth,  that  flies  the  flowing  can. 

Will  haunt  the  vacant  cup; 
And  others'  follies  teach  us  not. 

Nor  much  their  wisdom  teaches; 
And  most,  of  sterling  worth,  is  what 

Our  own  experience  preaches. 

Ah«  let  the  rusty  theme  alone  I 

We  know  not  what  we  know. 
But  for  my  pleasant  hour,  't  is  gone; 

*T  is  gone,  and  let  it  go.  180 

^  is  gone:  a  thousand  such  have  slipi 

*Awav  from  my  embraces. 
And  fallen  into  Uie  dusty  crypt 

Of  darken'd  forms  and  faces. 


60,  therefore,  thou !  thy  betters  went 

Ijong  since,  and  came  no  more; 
With  peals  of  genial  clamor  sent 

From  -  lair  a  tavern-door. 
With  twisted  quirks  and  happy  hitSy 

From  misty  men  of  letters;  sq 

The  tavern-hours  of  mighty  wits,  — 

Thine  elders  and  thy  oetters; 

Hours  when  the  Poet's  words  and  looks 

Had  yet  their  native  glow. 
Nor  yet  the  fear  of  little  books 

Had  made  him  talk  for  show; 
But,  all  his  vast  heart  sherris-warm'd» 

He  flash'd  his  random  speeches. 
Ere  days  that  deal  in  ana  swarm'd 

His  uterary  leeches.  m 

So  mix  for  ever  with  the  past, 

Like  all  good  things  on  earth  t 
For  should  I  prize  thee,  couldst  then  last* 

At  half  thy  real  worth  ? 
I  hold  it  good,  good  things  should  pass; 

With  time  I  will  not  quarrel; 
It  is  but  yonder  empty  nass 

That  makes  me  maudlin-moraL  . 


Head-waiter  of  the  chop-house  here^ 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
I  too  must  part;  I  hold  thee  dear 

For  this  good  pint  of  port. 
For  this,  thou  shalt  from  all  things  suck 

Marrow  of  mirth  and  laughter; 
And  wheresoe'er  thou  move,  good  luok 

Shall  fling  her  old  shoe  after. 

But  thou  wilt  never  move  from  henoe. 

The  sphere  thy  fate  allots; 
Thy  latter  days  increased  with  pence 

60  down  among  the  pots; 
Thou  battenest  by  the  greasy  gleam 

In  haunts  of  hungry  sinners. 
Old  boxes,  larded  with  the  steam 

Of  thirty  thousand  dinners. 

We  fret,  we  fnme,  would  shift  oar  tHuaa, 

Would  quarrel  with  our  lot; 
Thy  care  is,  under  polish'd  tins, 

To  serve  the  hot-and-hot; 
To  come  and  eo,  and  come  agung 

Returning  like  the  pewit,  a; 

And  watchM  by  silent  gentlemen. 

That  trifle  with  the  oruet. 
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LiTe  long,  ere  from  thy  topmost  head 

The  thick">8et  hazel  dies; 
Longp  ere  the  hateful  crow  shall  tread 

The  comers  of  thine  eyes; 
live  long,  nor  feel  in  head  or  chest 

Our  changeful  equinoxes. 
Till  mellow  Death,  like  some  late  gaest, 

Shall  call  thee  from  the  boxes.  340 

But  when  he  calls,  and  thou  shalt  cease 

To  pace  the  gritted  floor. 
And,  uying  down  an  uuctuous  lease' 

Of  life,  shalt  earn  uo  more. 
No  earred  cross-bones,  the  types  of  Death, 

Shall  show  thee  past  to  heaven. 
But  carved  cross-pipes,  and,  ondemeathi 

A  pint-pot  neatly  graven. 


LADY  CLARE 

Flist  printed  in  1842.  A  note  in  that  edition 
sod  the  next  stated  that  the  ballad  was  '  partly 
■oggwted  by  the  novel  of  "  Inheritance'* '  (Miss 
Ferrier's),  the  heroine  of  which  is  a  Miss  St* 
Clair. 
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It  was/the  time  when  lilies  blow. 
And  elonds  are  highest  up  in  air, 

Lord  Ronald  brought  a  lily-white  doe 
To  give  his  cousin,  Lady  Clare. 

I  trow  they  did  not  part  in  scorn; 

Lovers  long-betroth'd  were  they; 
They  two  wiU  wed  the  morrow  mom  — 

God's  blessing  on  the  dayl 

'  He  does  not  love  me  for  my  Inrth, 
Nor  for  my  lands  so  broaa  and  fair; 

He  loves  me  for  my  own  true  worth. 
And  that  is  well,'  said  Lady  Clare. 


In  there  came  old  Alice  the  nnrse. 

Said,' Who  was  this  that  went  from  thee  ?  * 
'It  was  my  ooasin,'  said  Lady  Clare; 

*  To-inoRow  he  weds  with  me.' 

*  O,  God  be  tliaak'd,*  tudd  A^ce  the  nnrse, 

*  That  all  eomes  round  so  just  and  fairl 
Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands, 

And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clare.'  ao 

'Aio  ye  ont  of  your  mind,  my  nnrse,  my 
nurse,' 
fiaid  Lady  Chm, '  that  ye  speak  so  wild  ? ' 


'  As  God 's  above,'  said  Alice  the  nurse, 

*  I  speak  the  truth:  you  are  my  child. 

'  The  old  earl's  daughter  died  at  my  hreast; 

I  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread  I 
I  bnned  her  like  my  own  sweet  child. 

And  put  my  chila  in  her  stead.' 

'  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  done, 

O  mother,'  she  said,  *  if  this  be  tme,     ao 
To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 

So  many  years  from  his  due.' 

*  Nay  now,  my  child,'  said  Alice  the  nnne^ 

'  But  keep  the  secret  for  your  life. 
And  all  you  have  wiU  be  Lord  Ronald's^ 
When  you  are  man  and  wife.' 

'  If  I  'm  a  beggar  bom,'  she  said, 
'  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 

Pull  off,  pull  off,  the  brooch  of  gold. 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by.'     40 

*  Nav  now,  my  child,'  said  Alice  the  nnne^ 

<  But  keep  the  secret  all  ye  can.' 
She  said, '  Not  so;  bat  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man.' 

'Nay  now,  what  faith?'  said  Alice  the 
nurse; 

*  The  man  will  cleave  unto  his  right.* 

*  And  he  shall  have  it,'  the  lady  repliedy 

*  Tho'  I  should  die  to-night' 

*  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear  t 

Alas,  my  child,  I  sinn'd  for  thee  1 '        f» 
'  O  mother,  mother,  mother,'  she  said« 

*  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 


'  Tet  here 's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  deWy 
My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so,  , 

And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head,. 
And  bless  me,  motner,  ere  I  go.' 

She  clad  herself  in  a  rasset  sown. 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare; 

She  went  b^  dale,  and  she  went  by  dowOf 
With  a  smgle  rose  in  her  hair.  60 

The    lily-white   doe    Lord   Ronald   had 
brought 

Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 
Dropt  heiT  head  in  the  maiden^  hand^ 

And  f ollow'd  her  all  the  wi^. 
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Down  slept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower: 
'  O  Laay  Clare,  you  shame  your  worth  I 

Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village  maid. 
That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ? ' 

*  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village  maid» 

I  am  hut  as  my  fortunes  are;  70 

I  am  a  beggar  bom/  she  said, 
'  And  not  the  Lady  Clare.' 

*  Flay  me  no  tricks/  said  Lord  Ronald, 

'  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed. 
Flay  me  no  tricks,'  said  Lord  Ronald, 
*  I  our  riddle  is  hard  to  read.' 

O,  and  proadly  stood  she  op  t 
Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail; 

She  look'd  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes, 
And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale.  80 

He  langh'd  a  langh  of  merry  scorn; 

He  tom'd  and  kiss'd  her  where  she  stood; 
'  If  yon  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  If'  said  he,  *the  next  in  blood,  — 

'  If  yon  are  not  the  heiress  bom, 
Aiid  I,'  said  he,  '  the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  mom, 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare.' 


THE   CAPTAIN 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  NAVY 

Fint  printed  m  the  'Selections'  of  1865, 
and  unaltered. 

He  that  only  rules  by  terror 

Doeth  grierous  wrong. 
Deep  as  hell  I  coimt  his  error. 

Let  him  hear  my  song. 
Brave  the  Captain  was;  the  seamen 

Made  a  gallant  crew. 
Gallant  sons  of  English  freemen^ 

Sailors  bold  and  true. 
But  they  hated  his  oppression; 

Stem  he  was  and  rash, 
So  for  every  light  transgression 

Doom'd  them  to  the  lash. 
Day  by  day  more  harsh  and  cruel 

Seem'd  the  Captain's  mood. 
Secret  wrath  like  smother'd  fuel 

Burnt  in  each  man'ft  blood. 
Yet  he  honed  to  purchase  glorji- 


Hoped  to  make  the  name 
Of  his  vessel  great  in  story, 

Wheresoe'er  he  came. 
So  they  past  by  capes  and  islands^ 

Many  a  harbor-mouth, 
Sailing  under  palmy  highlands 

Far  within  the  Sonth. 
On  a  day  when  they  were  going 

O'er  the  lone  expanse, 
In  the  north,  her  canvas  flowingi 

Rose  a  ship  of  France.  > 

Then  the  Captain's  color  heigfaten'd^ 

Joy  fid  came  his  speech; 
But  a  cloudy  gladness  lighten'd 

In  the  eyes  of  each. 
'  Chase/  he  said;  the  ship  flew  forwardy 

And  the  wind  did  blow; 
Stately,  lightly,  went  she  norward. 

Till  she  near'd  the  foe. 
Then  they  look'd  at  him  they  hated. 

Had  what  they  desired ; 
Mute  with  folded  arms  they  waited— 

Not  a  gun  was  fired. 
But  they  heard  the  foeraan's  thunder 

Roaring  out  their  doom; 
All  the  air  was  torn  in  sunder. 

Crashing  went  the  boom. 
Spars  were  splinter'd,  decks  were  shatterMp 

Bullets  fell  like  rain ; 
Over  mast  and  deck  were  scatter'd 

Blood  and  brains  of  men. 
Spars  were  splinter'd;  decks  were  broken; 

Every  mother's  son  — 
Down  they  dropt — no  word  was  spcJcen-^ 

Each  beside  his  gun. 
On  the  decks  as  they  were  lying, 

Were  their  faces  grim. 
In  their  blood,  as  they  lay  dying. 

Did  they  smile  on  him. 
Those  in  whom  he  had  reliance 

For  his  noble  name 
With  one  smile  of  still  deflanoe 

Sold  him  unto  shame. 
Shame  and  wrath  bis  heart  confounded 

Pale  he  tura'd  and  red, 
Till  himself  was  deadly  wounded 

Falling  on  the  dead. 
Dismal  error  1  fearful  slaughter  I 

Years  have  wander'd  by; 
Side  by  side  beneath  the  water 

Crew  and  Captain  lie; 
There  the  sunlit  ocean  tosses 

O'er  them  mouldering. 
And  the  lonely  seabird  crosses 

With  ono  waft  of  the  wing. 


THE  LORD  OF  BURLEIGH 
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THE  LORD   OF  BURLEIGH 
Fizat  printed  in  1842,  and  nnaltered. 

Ik  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily, 

<  If  my  heart  hy  signs  can  tell, 
KaideUy  I  have  watch'd  thee  daily. 

And  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well/ 
She  replies,  in  aoeents  fainter, 

*  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee.' 
Be  is  hat  a  landscape-paintery 

And  A  Tillage  maiden  she. 
He  to  lips  that  fondly  falter 

Presses  his  without  reproof,  10 

Leads  her  to  the  Tillage  altar, 

And  they  leaTe  her  father's  roof. 
*  I  can  make  no  marriage  present; 

Little  can  I  give  my  wife. 
Lore  will  make  our  cottage  p1easant» 

And  I  lore  thee  more  than  life.' 
They  br  parks  and  lodges  going 

See  uie  lordly  castles  stand; 
Summer  woods,  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land.  so 

From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouseSy 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
*Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwelL' 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  loTingly  oonTerse, 
Bees  whateTer  fair  and  splendid 

lAy  betwixt  bis  home  and  hers; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady. 

Parks  and  order'd  gardens  greats     I    jo 
Aneient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Bnilt  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer; 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
Ob  thai  eottage  growing  nearer. 

Where  they  twain  wul  spend  their  days. 
O,  bat  she  will  Ioto  him  truly  I 

He  shall  haTe  a  cheerful  home; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly. 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come.        40 
Thus  her  heart  rejoices  greatly. 

Till  a  gateway  she  discerns 
With  armorial  bearings  stately. 

And  beneath  the  gate  she  turns, 
Sees  a  mansion  more  majestic 

Than  all  those  she  saw  before. 
Many  a  gallant  gay  domestic 

Bows  before  lum  at  the  door; 


And  ihey  speak  in  gentle  murmur, 

When  they  answer  to  his  call,  §8 

While  he  treiiuis  with  footstep  firmer, 

Leading  on  from  hall  to  hall. 
And,  while  now  she  wonders  blindly, 

Nor  the  meaning  can  diTine, 
Proudly  turns  he  round  and  kindly, 

*  All  of  this  is  mine  and  thine.' 
Here  he  lives  in  state  and  bounty, 

Lord  of  Burleigh,  fair  and  free; 
Not  a  lord  in  all  the  county 

Is  so  great  a  lord  as  he.  •» 

All  at  once  the  color  flushes 

Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  ohin; 
As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes. 

And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove; 
Bat  he  cTasp'd  her  like  a  lover. 

And  he  cheer'd  her  soul  with  lore. 
60  she  strove  against  her  weakness, 

Tho'  at  tiroes  her  spirit  sank,  70 

Shaped  her  heart  with  woman's  meekneta 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank; 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  he. 

And  her  gentle  mind  was  sueh 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady. 

And  the  people  loved  her  mnoh. 
But  a  trouble  weigh'd  upon  her. 

And  perplez'd  her,  night  and  mom. 
With  the  burthen  of  an  honor 

Unto  which  she  was  not  bom.  8» 

Faint  she  grew,  and  ever  fainter, 

And  she  murmur'd, '  O,  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  1 ' 
So  she  droop'd  and  droop*d  before  him. 

Fading  slowlv  from  hu  side; 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him. 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 
Weeping,  weepin?  late  and  early, 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down,  90 

Deeply  moum'd  the  Lord  of  Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house  by  Stamford-town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her, 

And  he  look'd  at  her  and  said, 
*  Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her. 

That  she  wore  when  Bhe  was  wed.* 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading. 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  drefw  that  she  was  wed  in. 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest.  loo 
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THE  VOYAGE 

First  printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  yolnme 
bl864. 

*  Life  as  Energy,  in  the  s^eat  ethical  lenae 
of  the. word,  —  Life  as  the  panuitof  tlie  Ideal, 
—  is  &rared  in  this  brilliantly  deooriptiYe  alle- 
gory '  (Palgrave). 

I 

We  left  behind  the  painted  baoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbor-mouth; 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy, 

Ab  fast  we  fleeted  to  the  south. 
How  fresh  was  every  sis^ht  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore  ! 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round. 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

II 

Warm  broke  the  breeze  against  the  brow, 

Dry  sang  the  tackle,  sang  the  sail;  lo 
The  Lady's-head  upon  the  prow 

Caught  the  shrill  salt,  and  sheer'd  the 
gale. 
The  broad  seas  swell'd  to  meet  the  keel« 

And  swept  behind ;  so  quick  the  run, 
We  felt  the  good  ship  shake  and  reel. 

We  seem'd  to  sail  mto  the  sun ! 

Ill 

How  oft  we  saw  the  sun  retire. 

And  bum  the  threshold  of  the  night, 
Fall  from  his  Ocean-lane  of  fire. 

And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light  I  » 
How  oft  the  purple-skirted  robe 

Of  twilight  slowly  downward  drawn. 
As  thro'  the  slumber  of  the  elobe 

Again  we  dash'd  into  the  dawn  I 

IV 

New  stars  all  night  above  the  brim 

Of  waters  lighten'd  into  view; 
They  dimb'd  as  quickly,  for  the  rim 

Changed  every  moment  as  we  flew. 
Far  ran  the  naked  moon  across 

The  houseless  ocean's  heaving  field,  30 
Or  flying  shone,  the  silver  boss 

Of  her  own  halo's  dusky  shield* 


The  peaky  islet  shifted  shapes, 

High  towns  on  hills  were  dimly  seen; 

We  past  long  lines  of  Northern  capes 
And  dewy  Northern  meadows  greeiL 


We  came  to  warmer  waves,  and  deep 
Across  the  boundless  east  we  drove. 

Where  those  long  swells  of  breaker  sweep 
The  nutmeg  rocks  and  isles  of  clove.     #• 

VI 

By  peaks  that  flamed,  or,  all  in  shade. 

Gloom 'd  the  low  coast  and  quivering  brina 
With  ashy  rains,  that  spreading  made 

Fantastic  plume  or  sable  pine; 
By  sands  and  steaming  flats,  and  floods 

Of  mighty  mouth,  we  scudded  faat, 
And  hills  and  scarlet-mingled  woods 

Glow'd  for  a  moment  as  we  past. 

VII 

O  hundred  shores  of  happy  dimes. 

How  swiftly  streamed  ye  by  the  bark  I  99 
At  times  the  whole  sea  bum'd,  at  times 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dark; 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers, 
With  naked  limbs  and  flowers  and  fruit, 

Bnt  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nor  floweft. 

VIII 

For  one  fair  Vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night, 
And  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led. 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight.  to 

Her  face  was  evermore  unseen. 

And  flxt  upon  the  far  sea-line; 
Bnt  each  man  miirmur'd,  *  O  my  Qaeeii« 

I  follow  till  1  make  thee  mine.' 

IX 

And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleam'd 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air. 
Now  nearer  to  the  prow  she  seem'd 

Like  Virtue  finut  like  Knowledge  fair. 
New  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst 

Like   Heavenlj  Hope  she  oiow&'d  tli» 
sea,  90 

And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed* 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty. 


And  only  one  among  ns — him 

We  pleased  not  —  he  was  seldom  pleased; 
He  saw  not  far,  his  oyes  were  dim. 

But  ours  he  swore  were  all  diseased. 
*  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  shriek 'd  in  spite, 

*  A  ship  of  fools,'  he  sneer'd  and  wept. 
And  overooard  one  stormy  night 

He  oast  bis  body,  and  on  we  swept.       to 
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XI 

Aad  never  sail  of  ours  was  farl'd, 
Nor  anchor  dropt  at  eve  or  mom; 
^e  loved  the  glories  of  the  world, 
But  laws  of  nature  were  our  scorn, 
^4i^  blasts  would  rise  and  rave  and  cease. 
But  whence  were  those  that  drove  the 
sail 
Across  the  whirlwind's  heart  of  peace, 
And  to  and  thro'  the  counter  gale  ? 

xn 

Again  to  colder  climes  we  came. 

For  still  we  follow'd  where  she  led;      90 
Kow  mate  is  blind  and  captain  lame, 

And  half  the  crew  are  sick  or  dead, 
Bot,  blind  or  lame  or  sick  or  sound. 

We  follow  that  which  flies  before; 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round,    ^ 

And  we  may  sail  for  evermore.       -^ 


SIR  LAUNCELOT  AND   QUEEN 
GUINEVERE 

A  FRAGMENT 

Fiist  printed  in  1 842.  In  the  Ist  stanza '  elm- 
lea  *  was  originally  *  linden ' ;  and  in  the  4th 
la  *  was  *  On,*  and  'fleeter  now '  was  *'  still  more 


LiKK  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain, 
With  tears  and  smiles  from  heaven  again 
The  maiden  Spring  upon  the  plain 
Came  in  a  sunlit  fall  of  rain. 

In  crystal  vapor  everywhere 
Blue  isles  of  heaven  laugh'd  betweeOf 
And  far,  in  forest-deeps  unseen. 
The  topmost  elm-tree  gather'd  green 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air. 

SometiraeB  the  linnet  piped  his  song; 
Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong; 
Sometimes  the  sparhawk,  wheerd  along, 
Hush'd  all  the  groves  from  fear  of  wrong; 

By  grassy  capes  with  fuller  sound 
In  cnrves  the  yellowing  river  ran. 
And  drooping  ohestnut-buds  began 
To  sprMUi  into  the  perfect  fan, 

Above  the  teeming  ground. 

Then,  in  the  boyhood  of  the  year, 
Sag  fii*t*i^— 1«^  and  Queen  Guinevere 


Rode  thro'  the  coverts  of  the  deer, 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear. 

She  seem'd  a  part  of  joyous  Spring; 
A  gown  of  grass-green  silk  she  wore. 
Buckled  with  golden  clasps  beforo; 
A  light-green  tuft  of  plumes  she  bore 

Closed  in  a  golden  ring. 

Now  on  some  twisted  ivr-net. 
Now  by  some  tinkling  nvulet, 
In  mosses  mixt  with  violet 
Her  croam-white  mule  his  pastern  set; 
And  fleeter  now  she  skimm'd   tho 

Elains 
e  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 
With  jingling  bridle-roins. 

As  she  fled  fast  thro'  sun  and  shade. 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  play'd. 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid. 
She  look'd  so  lovely,  as  she  sway'd 

The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bhss. 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this,      j 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one 

Upon  her  perfect  lips. 


A   FAREWELL 


Fittt  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered 
'  thousand  sons  *  for  *  hundred  suns.' 


except 


Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea. 
Thy  tribute  wave  deliver; 

No  more  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Flow,  softly  flow,  by  lawn  and  lea, 

A  rivulet,  then  a  river; 
Nowhere  by  thee  my  steps  shall  be, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

But  here  will  sigh  thine  alder-tree. 
And  here  thine  aspen  shiver; 

And  here  by  thee  will  hum  the  bee. 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee^ 
A  thonsand  moons  will  quiver; 

But  not  by  thee  my  steps  shall  bOf 
For  ever  and  for  ever. 
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ENGLISH  IDYLS,   AND  OTHER   POEMS 


THE  BEGGAR  MAID 

Fifst  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered.  It  is 
founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  *  King  Copbetna 
and  the  Beggar  Maid/  which  was  very  popular 
in  its  day,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  in 
*  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  'Riehard  U.,'  and 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

Hkr  arms  across  ber  breast  she  laid; 

She  was  more  fair  thau  words  can  say; 
Barefooted  came  the  beggar  maid 

Before  the  king  Cophetua. 
In  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down. 

To  meet  and  greet  ber  ou  ber  way; 
'  It  is  no  wonder,'  said  the  lords, 

*  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day.' 

As  shines  the  moon  in  clouded  skies, 
She  in  her  poor  attire  was  seen; 

One  praised  her  ankles,  one  her  eyes, 
One  her  dark  hair  and  lovesome  mien. 

So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace. 
In  all  that  land  had  never  been. 

Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath: 

*  This  beggar  maid  shall  be  my  queen  I ' 

THE  EAGLE 

FRAGMENT 

Fust  printed  in  the  edition  of  186L 

Hb  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lauds, 
Ring'd  with  the  azure  world,  be  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 
He  watches  from  his  monntain  walls, 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  be  falls. 

•MOVE   EASTWARD,  HAPPY 
EARTH' 

First  printed  In  1842,  when  the  nuitb  line 
bad  '  lightly '  instead  of  '  smoothly.' 

The  ^silver  sister-world '  is  Venus,  the  room- 
iag-«tar,  not  the  moon,  as  some  have  assumed. 

MovB  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leaTC 
Ton  orange  sunset  waning  slow; 

From  fringes  of  the  faded  eve, 
O  happy  planet,  eastward  so, 

Tii\  over  thy  dark  shoulder  glow 

Ihy  silver  sister- world,  and  riie  | 


To  glass  herself  in  dewy  eyes 
That  watch  me  from  the  glen  below. 

Ab,  bear  me  with  thee,  smoothly  bome^ 
Dip  forward  under  starry  light. 

And  move  me  to  my  marriage-mom, 
And  round  again  to  happj^  nighL 

*COME  NOT,  WHEN  I  AM  DEAD* 

Fbst  printed  in  'The  Keepsake*  for  1851, 
under  the  title  of  'Stanzas;'  included  in  Ums 
seventh  edition  of  the  '  Poems '  the  same  yi 


Come  not,  when  I  am  dead. 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  my  grara. 
To  trample  round  my  fallen  bead, 

And  vex  the  unhappy  dust  thou  wooldat 
not  save. 
There  let  the  wind  sweep  and  the  plover 
cry; 
But  thou,  go  by. 

Child,  if  it  were  thine  error  or  thy  erime 

I  care  no  longer,  being  all  unblest: 
Wed  whom  thou  wilt,  but  I  am  sick  of 
time. 
And  I  desire  to  rest. 
Pass  on,  weak  beart,  and  leaye  me  where  I 
lie; 
Go  by,  go  by. 

THE  LETTERS 

First  published  with  'Maud'  in  1865,  and 
unaltered. 

I 

Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  Tane, 

A  black  yew  gloomM  the  stagnant  air; 
I  peer'd  athwart  the  chancel  pane 

And  saw  the  altar  cold  and  bare. 
A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet, 

A  band  of  pain  across  my  brow; 
*  Cold  altar,  heaTen  and  earth  shall  meet 

fiefore  you  hear  my  marriage  vow.' 

II 
I  tnmM  and  bnmm'd  a  bitter  mmg 
That   mock'd    the    wholeaome     biuiiaa 
heart. 
And  then  we  met  in  wralb  and  wron^. 

We  met,  but  only  meant  to  part. 
Full  oold  my  greeUng  was  and  drr; 
She  faintly  amUed^  she  baldly  moTed» 


THE  VISION  OF  SIN 


III 


I  saw  with  half-unoonsciotts  eye 
She  wore  the  colors  I  approved. 

Ill 

8be  took  the  little  ivorj  cheat, 

With  half  a  sigh  she  tum'd  the  key, 
Iheii  raised  her  head  with  lips  comprest, 

And  gave  my  letters  back  to  me; 
And  gave  the  trinkets  and  the  rings. 

My  gifts,  when  gifts    of   mine   oonld 
please. 
As>  looks  a  father  on  the  things 

Of  his  dead  son,  I  look'd  on  these. 

IV 

She  told  me  all  her  friends  had  said; 

I  raged  against  the  publio  liar; 
She  talk'd  as  if  her  love  were  dead, 

Bttt  in  my  words  were  seeds  of  Bte^ 
'No  more  of  love,  your  sex  is  known; 

I  never  will  be  twice  deceived. 
Henceforth  I  tmst  the  man  alone. 

The  woman  cannot  be  believed. 


'Thro*  slander,  meanest  spawn  of  hell, — 

And  women's  slander  is  the  worst,  — 
And  you,  whom  once  I  loved  so  well, 

Thro*  you  my  life  will  be  accurst.' 
I  spoke  with  heart  and  heat  and  force, 

I  shook  her  breast  with  vaeue  alarms  •— 
Idke  torrents  from  a  mountain  source 

We  msh'd  into  each  other's  arms. 

VI 

We  parted;  sweetly  gleamed  the  stars, 

And  svreet  the  vapor-braided  blue; 
Low  breezes  fanu'd  the  belfry  bars, 

As  homeward  by  the  church  I  drew. 
The  very  g^ves  appear'd  to  smile. 

So  fr«ih  they  rose  in  shadow'd  swells; 
'Dark  pcyrch,'  1  said,  'and  silent  aisle, 

There  comes  a  sound  of  marriage  bells.* 


THE  VISION   OF  SIN 

First  printed  in  1842.  Lines  07, 08, 121, 122 
St  fint  bad  *  minute '  for  *  raoment  * ;  106,  *1n  * 
for  *by';  128L'the'  for  *a*;  188,  *or*  for 
*aor';  208,  'Again'  for  *Once  more';  and 
2].-),  *  said '  for  *  spake.*  In  the  '  SelectioiM  *  of 
ISffb  (bat  only  there)  the  following  couplet  ap- 
afUrUne2U:-> 

AaoCber  laawcrM :  *  Bnt  a  crime  of  mom  ? 
Qiwmhtmmw  mnm  <vtth  0U  esperioiM.' 


I  HAD  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late; 
A  youth  came  riding  towara  a  palace-gate. 
He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would 

have  flown. 
But  that  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 
And  from  the  palace  came  a  child  of  sin. 
And  took  him  by  the  curls,  and  led  him 

in, 
Where  sat  a  company  with  heated  eyes, 
Expecting  when  a  fountain  should  arise. 
A  sleepy  light  upon  their  brows  and  lips  — 
As  when  the  sun,  a  crescent  of  eclipse,     lo 
Dreams  over  lake  and  lawn,  and  isles  and 

capes  — 
Suffused    ihem,    sitting,    lying,    languid 


By  heaps  of  gourds,  and  skins  of  wine,  and 
piles  of  grapes. 

II 

Then  methought  I  heard  a  mellow  sound. 
Gathering  up  from  all  the  lower  ground; 
Narrowing  m  to  where  they  sat  assem- 
bled. 
Low  voluptuous  music  winding  trembled, 
Woven  in  circles.    They  that  heard  it  sigh'd, 
Panted  hand-in-hand  with  faces  pale. 
Swung  themselves,  and  in  low  tones  re- 
plied; ao 
Till  the  fountain  sponted,  showering  wide 
Sleet  of  diamond-arif  t  and  pearly  hail. 
Then  the  music  touch'd  the  gates  and  died* 
Rose  again  from  where  it  seem'd  to  fail, 
Storm 'd  in  orbs  of  song,  a  growing  gale; 
Till  thronging  in  and  in,  to  where  they 

waited. 
As  *t  were  a  hundred-throated  nightingale^ 
The  strong  tempestuous   treble  throbb'd 

and  palpitated; 
Ran  into  its  giddiest  whirl  of  sound. 
Caught  the  sparkles,  and  in  circles,  jo 

Purple  gauzes,  golden  hazes,  liquid  mazes^ 
Fhing  the  torrent  rainbow  round. 
Then  they  started  from  their  places, 
Moved  with  violence,  changed  in  hue, 
Caught  each  other  with  wiui  grimaces, 
Half-invisible  to  the  view, 
Wheeling  with  precipitate  paces 
To  the  melody,  till  they  flew, 
Hair  and  eyes  and  limbs  and  faces, 
Twisted  hard  in  fierce  embraces,  4a 

Like  to  Furies,  like  to  Graces, 
Dash'd  together  iu  blinding  dew; 
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Tilly  kill'd  with  some  luxurious  agonj. 
The  nerye-diBsolying  melody 
Flatter'd  headlong  from  the  skj. 

Ill 

And  then  I  look'd  up  toward  a  mountun- 

tract. 
That  girt  the  region  with  high  cliff  and 

lawn. 
I  saw  that  every  morning,  far  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  cataract, 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn, 
Unheeded;  and  detaching,  fold  hy  fold,    51 
From  those  still  heights,  and,  slowly  draw- 
ing near, 
A  Taper  neayy,  hneless,  formless,  cold. 
Came  floating  on  for  many  a  month  and 

year, 
Unheeded;  and  I  thought  I  would  have 

spoken. 
And  wam'd  that  madman  ere  it  grew  too 

late, 
fint,  aa  in  dreams,  I  could  not    Mine  was 

hroken. 
When  that  cold  vapor  touoh'd  the  palace- 
gate, 
And  link'd  again.    I  saw  within  my  head 
A  gray  and  gap-tooth'd  man  as  lean  as 
death,  60 

Who  slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruin'd  inn,  and  said: 

IV 

*  Wrinkled  ostler,  grim  and  thin  I 

Here  is  custom  come  your  way; 
Take  my  hrute,  and  lead  him  in. 
Stuff  hb  ribs  with  mouldy  hay. 

*  Bitter  barmaid,  waning  fast  I 

See  that  sheets  are  on  my  bed. 
What  I  the  flower  of  life  is  past; 
It  is  long  before  yoa  wed.  70 

'Slip-shod  waiter,  lank  and  sonr, 
At  the  Dragon  on  the  heath  ! 

Let  us  have  a  quiet  hour. 
Let  us  hoWnd-nob  with  Death. 

'  I  am  old,  but  let  me  drink; 

Bring  me  spices,  bring  me  wine; 
I  remember,  when  I  think, 

That  my  youth  was  half  divine. 

'Wine  is  good  for  shrivelled  lips. 

When  a  blanket  wraps  the  oay^         lo 


When  the  rotten  woodland  drips, 
And  the  leaf  is  stamp'd  in  day. 

'  Sit  thee  down,  and  have  no  shame. 
Cheek  by  jowl,  and  knee  by  knee; 

What  care  I  for  any  name  ? 
What  for  order  or  degree  ? 

*  Let  me  screw  thee  up  a  peg; 

Let  me  loose  thy  tongue  with  wine; 
Callest  thou  that  thing  a  leg  ? 

Which  is  thinnest  ?  thine  or  mine  ?      fe 

^  Thou  shalt  not  be  saved  by  works. 
Thou  hast  been  a  sinner  too;  . 

Buin'd  trunks  on  wither*d  forks, 
Empty  scarecrows,  I  and  yoa  I 

'  Fill  the  cnp  and  fill  the  can. 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  mom; 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 

*  We  are  men  of  ruin'd  blood; 

Therefore  comes  it  we  are  wise.  ho 

Fish  are  we  that  love  the  mud« 
Rising  to  no  fancy-flies. 

'  Name  and  fame  I  to  fly  sublime 
Thro'  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  aehools. 

Is  to  be  the  ball  of  Time, 
Bandied  by  the  hands  of  fools. 

« Friendship  !  —  to  be  two  in  one  — 

Let  the  canting  liar  pack  I 
Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone. 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  back.         m 

'Virtue  t  —  to  be  good  and  just  -— 
Every  heart,  when  sifted  well, 

Is  a  clot  of  warmer  dust, 
Miz'd  with  cunning  sparks  of  beO* 

'  O,  we  two  as  well  can  look 
Whited  thought  and  cleanly  life 

As  the  priest,  above  his  book 
Leermg  at  his  neighbor's  wife. 

'  Filf  the  cup  and  fill  the  can, 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  moms  n» 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 

Every  moment  one  is  bom. 

*  Drink,  and  let  the  parties  rave; 

They  are  fiU'd  with  idle  spleQi^ 
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Rising,  failing,  like  a  ware, 

For  they  know  not  what  they  mean. 

*  He  that  roan  lor  liberty 

Faster  binds  a  tyrant's  power, 
And  the  tyrant's  cruel  glee 

Foxoea  on  the  freer  hour.  do 

*Fill  the  can  and  fill  the  cup; 

All  the  windy  ways  of  men 
Are  but  dust  that  rises  up, 

And  ia  lightly  laid  agam. 

'  Greet  her  with  applausive  breath. 
Freedom,  gaily  doth  she  tread; 

In  her  rieht  a  civio  wreath, 
In  her  left  a  human  head. 

'  Koy  I  love  not  what  is  new; 

She  is  of  an  ancient  bouse,  140 

And  I  think  we  know  the  hue 

Of  that  cap  upon  her  brows. 

*  Let  her  go  1  her  thirst  she  slakes 

Where  the  bloody  conduit  runs, 
Then  her  sweetest  meal  she  makes 
On  the  first-bom  of  her  sons. 

'  Drink  to  lofty  hopes  that  cool,  -— 

Visions  of  a  perfect  State ; 
Drink  we,  last,  the  public  fool. 

Frantic  love  and  frantic  hate.  150 

■  Chant  me  now  some  wicked  stave. 
Till  thy  drooping  courage  rise, 

And  the  glow-worm  of  the  g^ve 
Glimmer  in  thy  rheumy  eyes. 

'  Fear  not  thou  to  loose  thy  tongue, 

Set  thy  hoary  fancies  free; 
What  is  loathsome  to  the  young 

Savon  well  to  thee  and  me. 

*  Change,  reverting  to  the  yean, 

When  thy  nerves  could  undentadd  160 
What  there  is  in  loving  tean, 
And  the  warmth  of  hand  in  hand. 

«  Tell  me  tales  of  thy  fint  love  — 
April  hopes,  the  fools  of  chance^ 

Till  the  graves  begin  to  move. 
And  the  dead  begin  to  dance. 

'/ni  the  can  and  fill  the  cup; 
^  the  windy  ways  of  men 


Are  but  dust  that  rises  up. 

And  is  lightly  laid  again.  170 

'  Trooping  from  their  mouldy  dens 
The  chap-fallen  circle  spreads  — 

Welcome,  fellow-citizens, 

Hollow  hearts  and  empty  heads  f 

*  Yon  are  bones,  and  what  of  that  ? 

Every  face,  however  full, 
Fbdded  round  with  fiesb  and  fat, 
Is  but  modelled  on  a  skull. 

<  Death  is  king,  and  Vivat  Rex  I 

Tread  a  measure  on  the  stonesi  180 

Madam  —  if  I  know  your  sex 

From  the  fashion  of  your  bones. 

'  No,  I  cannot  praise  the  fire 
In  your  eye  —  nor  yet  your  lip; 

All  the  more  do  I  admire 
Joints  of  cunning  workmanship. 

*  Lo  I  God's  likeness  —  the  ground-plan  ^ 

Neither  modell'd,  glazed,  nor  framed; 
Buss  me,  thou  rough  sketch  of  man, 

Far  too  naked  tu  be  shamed  !  190 

*  Drink  to  Fortune,  drink  to  Chanoe, 

While  we  keep  a  little  breath  1 
Drink  to  heavy  Ignorance  ! 
Hob-and-nob  with  brother  Death  I 

'  Thou  art  mazed,  the  night  is  long, 
And  the  longer  night  is  near — 

What !  I  am  not  all  as  wrong 
As  a  bitter  jest  is  dear. 


<  Youthful  hopes,  by  scores,  to  all. 

When  the  locks  are  crisp  and  curl'd; 
Unto  me  my  maudlin  gall 
And  my  mockeries  of  the  world. 

<  Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can; 

Mingle  madness,  mingle  scorn  I 
Dregs  of  life,  and  lees  of  man; 
Yet  we  will  not  die  forlorn.' 


The  voice  grew  faint;  there  came  a  further 
change; 

Once  more  uprose  the  mystic  mountain- 
range. 

Below  were  men  and  horses  pierced  with 
worms,  ;  A 
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And  slowly  quickening  into  lower  forms; 
By  shard,  aud  scurf  of  salt,  and  scum  of 

dross, 
Old  plash  of  rains,  and  refuse  patoh'd  with 

moss. 
Then  some  one  spake:  '  Behold !  it  was  a 

crime 
Of  sense  avenged  by  sense  that  wore  with 

time.' 
Another  said:  'The  crime  of  sense  became 
The  crime  of  malice,  and  is  equal  blame.' 
And  one:  '  He  had  not  wholly  queuch'd  his 

power; 
A  little  erain  of  conscience  made  him  soar.' 
At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope     219 
Cry  to  the  summit,  <Is  there  any  hope  ? ' 
To  which  an  answer  peal'd  from  that  high 

land, 
Bnt  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand; 
And  cm  the  glimmering  limit  far  with- 
drawn 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn. 


TO 


AFTER  READING  A  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

*  Ooned  be  be  timt  morea  ray  bonet.* 

Skake4peare'i  SpUaph. 

First  printed  in  the '  Examiner  *  for  March  24, 
1840,  and  inolnded  in  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
'  Poems '  in  1830.  The  second  part  of  the  title, 
'  After  Reading  a  Life  and  Letters,*  was  added 
in  18^ 

Tou  miffht  have  won  the  Poet's  name^ 
If  8u<m  be  worth  the  winning  now, 
And  gain'd  a  laurel  for  your  brow 

Of  soui&er  leaf  than  I  can  claim; 

fiat  yon  hare  made  the  wiser  choice, 
A  life  that  moves  to  gracious  ends 
Thro'  troops  of  nnrecording  friendSi 

A  deedfol  life,  a  silent  voice. 

And  yon  have  raiss'd  the  irreverent  doom 
Of  thoee  that  wear  the  Poet's  crown; 
Hereafter,  neither  knave  nor  clown 

Shall  hold  their  orgies  at  your  tomb. 

For  now  the  Poet  cannot  die. 
Nor  leave  his  music  as  of  old, 
fiat  roand  him  ere  he  scarce  be  cold 

Begins  Um  aoandal  and  the  eiy: 


*  Proclaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show; 

Break  lock  and  seal,  betray  the  trust; 

Keep  nothing  sacred,  't  is  but  just 
The  many-headed  beast  should  know.' 

Ah,  shameless  I  for  he  did  bnt  sing 
A  song  that  pleased  us  from  its  worth; 
No  public  life  was  his  on  earth, 

No  blazou'd  statesman  he,  nor  king. 

He  ffave  the  people  of  his  best; 

His  worst  he  kept,  his  best  he  gnve. 

My  Shakespeare's  curse  on  down  sad 
knave 
Who  will  not  let  his  ashes  rest  I 

Who  make  it  seem  more  sweet  to  be 
The  little  life  of  bank  and  brier, 
Tbe  bird  that  pipes  his  lone  desire 

And  dies  unheard  within  his  tree. 

Than  he  that  warUes  long  and  load 
And  drops  at  Glory's  temple-gates, 
For  whom  the  carrion  vulture  waite 

To  tear  his  heart  before  the  crowd  1 


TO  E.  L.,  ON  HIS  TRAVELS  IN 

GREECE 

F!i«t  printed  in  1853,  and  unaltered.  It  was 
addressed  to  Edward  Lear,  the  piunter,  and 
refers  to  hb  '  Landscape-Painter  m  aHm^^;^ 
and  Dlyria,'  1851. 

Illtrian  woodlands,  echoing  Uls 
Of  water,  sheets  of  summer  glaii^ 
The  long  divine  Penelan  pass. 

The  vast  Akrokeraunian  walla, 

Tomohrit,  Athoe,  all  thinsi  fair. 
With  such  a  pencil,  suoi  a  pen, 
You  shadow  forth  to  distant  roen, 

I  read  and  felt  that  I  was  there. 

And  tmst  me  while  I  turned  the  page, 
And  track*d  yon  still  cm  elassio  ground^ 
I  grew  in  glaaness  till  I  fonnd 

My  spirits  in  the  golden  age. 

For  me  the  torrent  ever  poufM 
And  glisten *d  —  here  and  there  alone 
The  broad4imb*d  Gods  at  random  tbrowm 

fiy  lountainsiraa;  ^  and  Naiads  eer'd 
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A  ^mmezing  shoalder  under  gloom 
Of  caTern  pillars;  on  the  swell 
The  silyer  lily  heayed  and  fell; 

And  man/  a  slope  was  rich  in  hloom, 

Tiom  him  that  on  the  monntain  lea 
By  dancing  rivulets  fed  his  flocks 
To  him  who  sat  upon  the  rocks 

And  fluted  to  the  morning 


Flnt  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered.  Vari- 
DOS  faneif  ol  accounts  of  its  orig;in  have  been  pnb- 
liahed;  but,  aocordinfp  to  the  poet  binuelt,  *  it 
was  made  in  a  Lincolnshire  lane  at  fire  o'clock 
Sa  the  momiBg  between  bloseoming  hedges.' 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  oold  gray  stones,  O  Sea  I 
And  I  would  tMt  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

That  be  shouts  with  bis  sister  at  play  ! 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  I 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  band, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  t 

Break,  break,  break, 
At  the  foot  of  thy  cnigs,  O  Sea  I 


But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  eome  back  to  me. 


THE  POET'S   SONG 

F!t8t  printed  in  1842,  and  unaltered  for 
more  than  forty  yean,  when  *  fly '  was  substi- 
'  bee  ^  in  the  first  line  of  the 


tnted  for 
■taasa. 


seeond 


Trk  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  arose, 

He  passed  by  the  town  and  out  of  the 
street; 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the 
sun. 
And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the 
wheat; 
And  be  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in   her 
cloud, 
And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 

The  swallow  stopt  as  he  bunted  the  fly, 

The  nnake  sltpt  under  a  Bpray, 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  tne  down  on  his 
beak, 

And  stared,  with  bis  foot  on  the  prey; 
And  the  nightingale  thoughti  *  I  have  sung 
many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away.' 


THE  PRINCESS;  A  MEDLEY 

1^  poem  was  first  publtabed  in  1847,  bnt  has  since  nnderf^ne  manv  changes.  In  the  second 
edition,  issued  in  1848,  the  dedication  to  Henry  Lushington  was  added  (omitted  in  the  recent  edi- 
lioBs),  and  the  text  was  slightly  revised.  In  the  third  (1650)  the  six  intercalary  song^  were  in- 
serted, many  additions  and  altemtions  were  roads  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  and  the  Prologue  and 
Conelosion  were  partially  rewritten.  The  most  important  ohaufce  in  the  fourth  edition  (1851)  was 
tiie  inereduetion  of  the  paisaf^es  relating  to  the  *  weird  seizures '  of  the  Prinoe.  In  Jie  fifth  edition 
(1853)  ttnee  85^9  of  the  Prologse  ('  O  miracle  of  women,*  etc.)  first  appeared,  and  the  text  was 
iaCtlsd  IB  the  form  whi^  it  has  siaoe  preserred.    For  the  various  readings,  etc.,  see  the  Notes. 


PROLOGUE 

Snt  Wavtkb,  Viviak  all  a  snmmet's  day 
Gave  his  broad  lawns  until  the  set  of  sun 
rp  to  the  people;  thither  flock' d  at  noon 
Hia  tenants,  wife  and  ohildi  and  thithef 


The  neighbaring  horongh  with  their  Itisti* 

tiite. 
Of  which  he  was  the  patron.    I  was  there 
From  college,  visiting  the  son,  —  the  son 
A  Walter  too,  —  with  others  of  our  set. 
Five  others;   we  were  seven  at 
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And  me  that  momiiig  Walter  show'd  the 

house,  lo 

Greek,  set  with  hiuts.    From  vases  in  the 

hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lovelier  than 

their  names, 
Grew  side  by  side;  and  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbey-ruin  in  the 

park, 
Huge  Ammonites,  and  the  first  bones  of 

Time; 
And  on  the  tables  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together;  celts  and  calumets, 
Claymore  and  snow-shoe,  toys  in  lava,  fans 
Of  fMindal,  amber,  ancient  rosaries, 
Laborious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere,   so 
The  cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle- 
clubs 
From  the  isles  of  palm;  and  higher  on  the 

walls, 
Betwixt  the  monstrous  horns  of  elk  and 

deer. 
His  own  forefathers'  arms  and  armor  hung. 

And  '  this,'  he  said, '  was  Hugh's  at  Agin- 

oourt; 
And  that  was  old  Sir  Ralph's  at  Asoalon. 
A  good  knight  he  I  we  keep  a  chronicle 
With  all  aTOut  him,'  —  which  he  brought, 

and  I 
Dived  in  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with 

knights  2Q 

Half-legend,  half-historic,  counts  and  kings 
Who  laid  about  them  afr  their  wills  and 

died; 
And  mixt  with  these  a  lady,  one  that  arm'd 
Her  own  fair  head,  and  sallying  thro'  the 

gate. 
Had  beat  her  foes  with  slaughter  from  her 

walls. 

'  O  miracle  of  women,'  said  the  book, 
'  O  noble  heart  who,  being  stmit-besteged 
By  thiH  wild  king  to  force  her  to  his  wish, 
Nor  bent,  nor  broke,  nor  shunn'd  a  soldier's 

death, 
But  now  when  all  was  lost  or  seem'd  as 

loMt  —  39 

Her  stature  more  than  mortal  in  the  bnrst 
Of  «unri»e,  her  arm  lifted,  eyes  on  flre  — 
Brake  with  a  blast  of  trumpets  from  the 

gate, 
And,  falling  on  them  like  a  thunderbolt. 
She  trampled  some  beneath  her  horses' 

heelB| 


And  some  were  whelm'd  with  missUes  of 

the  wail. 
And  some  were  pash'd  with  lances  from 

the  rock, 
And  part  were  drown'd  within  the  whirling 

brook; 

0  miracle  of  noble  womanhood  1 ' 

So  sang  the  gallant  glorious  chronicle; 
And,  I  all  rapt  in  this,  'Come  out,'  he 
said,  so 

'  To  the  Abbey;  there  is  Aunt  Elizabeth 
And  sister  Lilia  with  the  rest.'   We  went  — 

1  kept  the  book  and  had  my  finger  in 

it  — 
Down  thro'  the  park.    Strange  waa  the  sight 

to  me; 
For  all  the    sloping    pasture    mnrmar'd, 

sown 
With  happy  faces  and  with  holiday. 
There  moved  the  multitude,  a  thousand 

heads; 
The  patient  leaders  of  their  Institute 
Taught  them  with  facts.  One  rear'd  a  font 

of  stone  Kf) 

And  drew,  from  butts  of  water  on  the  slof^ 
The  fountain  of  the  moment,  playing,  now 
A  twisted  snake,  and  now  a  rain  of  pearls. 
Or  steep-up  spout  whereon  the  gilded  ball 
Danced  like  a  wisp;  and  somewhat  lower 

down 
A  man  with  knobs  and  wires  and  viaU  flre^ 
A  cannon;  Echo  answer'd  in  her  sleep 
From  hollow  fields;  and  here  were  tele- 
scopes 
For  f|zure  views;  and  there  a  gronp  of  girls 
In  circle  waited,  whom  the  electric  shock 
Dislink'd  with  shrieks  and  laughter;  roood 

the  lake  70 

A  little  clock-work  steamer  paddling  plied 
And  shook  the  lilies;  perch *d  about  the 

knolls 
A  dozen  angry  models  jetted  steam; 
A  petty  railway  ran ;  a  fire-balloon 
Rone  gem-like  up  before  the  dimky  groves 
And  dropt  a  fairy  parachute  and  pant; 
And  there  thro'  twenty  poets  of  telegniph 
They  fiosh'd  a  saucy  message  to  and  fro 
Between  the  mimic  stations;  so  that  sport 
Went  hand  in  hand   with  science;  otheiv 

where  so 

Pure  sport;  a  herd  of  boys  with  «l^w»*»r 

bowl'd 
And  8tump*d   ihm    wiokiet;   babies    ToU*d 

about 
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Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass;  and  men  and 

maid^ 
Arranged  a  country  dance,  and  flew  thro' 

light 

And  shadovr,  while  the  twangling  yiolin 
Struck  up  with  Soldier-laddie^  and  over- 
head 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  jnrith  bees  and  breeze  from  end 
to  end. 

Strange  was  the  sight  and  smacking  of 

the  time;  89 

And  long  we  gazed,  but  satiated  at  length 
Came  to  the  ruins.    High-arch'd  and  ivy* 

claspt, 
Of  finest  Gothic  lighter  than  a  fire, 
Thro'  one  wide  cuasm  of  time  and  frost 

they  gave 
The  park,  the  crowd,  the  house;  but  all 

within 
The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn. 
And  here  we  lit  on  Aunt  JElizabeth, 
And  Lilia  with  the  rest,  and  lady  friends 
From  neighbor  seats;  and  there  was  Ralph 

himself, 
A  broken  statue  propt  against  the  wall, 
As  gay  as  any.    Lilia,  wild  with  sport,    rao 
Half  child,  half  woman  as  she  was,  had 

wound 
\  scarf  of  orange  round  the  stony  helm. 
Anil  robed  the  shoulders  in  a  rosy  silk, 
That  made  the  old  warrior  from  his  ivied 

nook 
Glow  like  a  sunbeam.    Kear  his  tomb  a  feast 
Shone,  silvex^set;  about  it  lay  the  guests, 
And  there  we  join'dthem;  then  the  maiden 

aunt 
Took  this  fair  day  for  text,  and  from  it 

preach'd 
An  nniversal  culture  for  the  crowd. 
And  all  things  great.    But  we,  unworthier, 

told  1 10 

Of  college:  he  had  climbM  acmsn  the  spikes, 
And  he  bad  squeezed  himself  betwixt  the 

bars, 
And  he  had  breathed  the  Proctor's  dogs; 

and  one 
Biiicuss'd  his  tutor,  rough  to  common  men. 
Bat  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord; 
Aud  one  the  Master,  as  a  rogue  in  grain 
Veneer'd  with  sanctimonious  theory. 

Bnt  while  they  talk'd,  above  their  heads 
I  saw 


The    feudal    warrior     lady -clad;   which 

brought  119 

My  book  to  mind,  and  opening  this  I  read 
Of  old  Sir  Ralph  a  page  or  two  that  rang 
With  tilt  and  tourney;  then  the  tale  of  her 
That  drove  her  foes  with  slaughter  from 

her  walls. 
And  much  I  praised  her  nobleness,  and 

•Where,' 
Ask'd  Walter,  patting  Lilia's  head — she  lay 
Beside  him  —  *  lives  there  such  a  woman 

now?' 

Quick  answer 'd  Lilia:  *  There  are  thou- 
sands now 
Such  women,  but  conrention  beats  them 

down; 
It  is  but  bringing  up;  no  more  than  that. 
You  men  have  done  it  —  how  I  hate  you 

all  1  130 

Ah,  were  I  something  great  I    I  wish  I  were 
Some  mighty  poetess,  I  would  shame  you 

then. 
That  love  to  keep  us  children  I    O,  I  wish 
That  I  were  some  great  princess,  I  would 

build 
Far  off  from  men  a  college  like  a  man's, 
And  I  would  teach  them  all  that  men  are 

taught; 
We  are  twice  as  quick  I '    And  here  she 

shook  aside 
The  hand  that  play'd  the  patron  with  her 

curls. 

And  one  said  smiling:  *  Pretty  were  the 

sight 
If  our  old  halls  could  change  their  sex,  and 

flaunt  140 

With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  ^ 

deans, 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  golden 

hair. 
I  think  they  should  not  wear  our  rusty 

gowns, 
But  move  as  rich  as  Emperor-moths,  or 

Ralph 
Who  shines  so  in  the  comer;  yet  I  fear. 
If  there  were  many  Lilias  in  the  brood. 
However  deep  you  might  embower  the  uest, 
Some  boy  would  spy  it.' 

At  this  upon  the  sward 
She  tapt  her  tiny  silken-sandall'd  foot: 
'  That  8  your  light  way ;  but  I  would  make 

it  death  150 

For  any  male  thing  but  to  peep  at  na.' 
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FetuUmt  she  spoke,  and  at  herself  she 

laugh'd; 
A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns, 
And  sweet  as  English  air  oould  make  her, 

shet 
Bat  Walter  hail'd  a'soore  of  names  upon 

her, 
And  '  petty  Offress,'  and  '  ungrateful  Puss,' 
Aud  Rwore  heiong'd  at  college,  only  long'd. 
All  else  was  well,  for  she-society. 
They  boated  and  they  cricketed;  they  talk'd 
At  wine,  in  clubs,  of  art,  of  politics;  ifo 
They  lost  their  weeks;  they  vext  the  souls 

of  deans; 
They  rode;  they  betted;  made  a  hundred 

friends. 
And  caught  the    blossom    of  the    flying 

terms. 
But  miss'd  the  mignonette  of  Viyiah-plaoe, 
The  little   hearth-flower  Lilia.     Thus   he 

spoke, 
Part  banter,  part  affection. 

'  True,'  she  said, 
'  We  doubt  not  that.    O,  yes,  you  miss*d  us 

much  I 
I  '11  stake  my  ruby  ring  upon  it  you  did.' 

She  held  it  out;  and  as  a  parrot  turns 
Up  thro'  gilt  wires  a  crafty  loving  eye,    170 
And  takes  a  lady's  finger  with  all  care. 
And  bites  it  for  true  heart  and  not  for 

harm. 
Bo  he  with  Lilia's.     Daintily  she  shriek'd 
And  wning  it.     *  Doubt  my  word  again  t ' 

he  said. 
*  Come,  listen  I  here  is  proof  that  you  were 

miss'd: 
We  seven  stay'd  at  Christmas  np  to  read; 
And  there  we  took  one  tutor  as  to  read. 
The  hard-grain'd  Muses  of  the  cube  and 

square 
Were  out  of  season;  never  man,  I  think, 
80  moulder'd  in  a  sinecure  as  he;  180 

For  while  our  cloisters  echo*d  frosty  feet, 
And  our  long  walks  were  stript  as  bare  as 

brooms. 
We  did  but  talk  you  over,  pledge  you  all 
In  wassail;  often,  like  as  mnny  girls  — 
Sick  for  the  hollies  and  the  yewsof  home  — 
As  many  little  trifling  Lilias  —  play'd 
Charades  and  riddles  as  at  Christmas  here, 
And  what  *s  my  thought  and  when  and  where 

and  haWf 
And  often  told  a  tale  from  mouth  io  month 
As  here  at  Christmas.' 


She  remember'd  that;     191 
A  pleasant  game,  she  thought.    She  liked  it 

more 
Than  magic  mnsic,  forfeits,  all  the  rest. 
But  these  —  what  kind  of  tales  did  men  teU 

men. 
She  wonder'd,  by  themselves  ? 

A  half-disdaia 
Peroh'd  on  the  pouted  blossom  of  her  lips; 
And  Walter  nodded  at  me:  *  He  began, 
The  rest  would  follow,  each  in  turn;  and  so 
We  forged  a  sevenfold  story.   Kind  ?  what 

kind  ? 
Chimeras,  crotchets,  Christmas  solecisms; 
Seven-headed  monsters  only  made  to  kill 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter. 

*  Kill  him  noWp 
The  tyrant  1  kill  him  in  the  summer  too,' 
Said  Lilia;  *Why  not  now?'  the  maiden 

aunt.  909 

'  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter's  tale  ? 
A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time. 
And  something  it.  should  be  to  suit  the 

place. 
Heroic,  for  a  hero  lies  beneath, 
Grave,  solemn  t ' 

Walter  warp'd  his  mouth  at  this 
To   something    so   mock«solemn,    that    I 

laugh'd. 
And  Lilia  woke  with  sudden-shrilling  mirth 
An  echo  like  a  ghostly  woodpecker  an 

Hid  in  the  ruins;  till  the  maiden  aunt  — 
A  little  sense  of  wrong  had  touch'd  her 

face 
With  color — tum'd  to  me  with  'As  yoo 

will; 
Heroic  if  you  will,  or  what  yon  will, 
Or  be  yourself  your  hero  if  you  wilL' 

<  Take  Lilia,  then,  for  heroine,'  clamored 

he, 
'And  make  her  some  great  princess,  aiz 

feet  high, 
Grand,  epic,  homicidal ;  and  be  you         ai^ 
The  prince  to  win  her  t ' 

'  Then  follow  roe,  the  prinoo, 
I  answer'd,  *  each  be  hero  in  his  turn  I 
Seven    and    yet  one,  like   shadows  in  a 

dream.  — 
Heroic  seems  our  princess  as  required  -^ 
But  something  made  to  suit  with  time 

place, 
A  Gothic  ruin  and  a  Grecian  boose, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
A  feudal  knight  in  tilken  mfii|^ifr^iifc^ 
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And,  yonder,  shrielui  and  strange  experi- 
ments 

For  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  humt 
them  all  — 

This  wer€  a  medley  1  we  should  have  him 
bade  ajo 

Who  told  the  *<  Winter's  Tale"  to  do  it  for 
us. 

No  matter;  we  will  say  whatever  oomes. 

And  let  the  ladies  sing  us,  if  they  will, 

From  time  to  time,  some  ballad  or  a  song 

To  give  OS  breathing-spaoe.' 

So  I  began. 

And  the  rest  follow'd;  and  the  women 
sang 

Between  the  rougher  voices  of  the  men. 

Like  linnets  in  the  pauses  of  the  wind: 

And  here  I  give  the  story  and  the  songs. 


A  Prince  I  was,  blue-eyed,  and  fair  in  face, 
Of  temper  amorous  as  the  first  of  May, 
With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet,  like  a  girl, 
For  on  my  cradle  shone  the  Northern  star. 

There  lived  an  ancient  legend  in  our 
house. 

Sonae  sorcerer,  whom  a  far-off  grandsire 
burnt 

Because  he  east  no  shadow,  had  foretold. 

Dying,  that  none  of  all  our  blood  should 
know 

The  shadow  from  the  substance,  and  that 
one 

Should  come  to  fight  with  shadows  and  to 
fall;  lo 

For  so,  my  mother  said,  the  story  ran. 

And,  truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or 
less. 

An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  house. 

Myself  too  had  weird  seizures.  Heaven 
knows  what  I 

On  a  sudden  in  the  midst  of  men  and  day. 

And  while  I  walk'd  and  talk'd  as  hereto- 
fore, 

I  aeem'd  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts, 

And  feel  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Onr  great  oourt-Galen  poised  his  gilt-head 
cane. 

And  paw*d  his  beard,  and  mutter'd  *  cata- 
lepsy.' ao 

Mj  mother  pitying  made  a  thousand 
prayers. 

My  mother  was  as  mild  as  any  saint» 


Half-canonized  by  all  that  look'd  on  her. 
So  gracious  wah  her  tact  and  tenderness; 
But  ray  eood  father  thought  a  king  a  king. 
He  cared  not  for  the  affection  of  the  house; 
He  held  his  sceptre  like  a  pedant's  wand 
To  lash  offence,  and  with  long  arms  and 

hands 
Reached  out  and  piok'd  offenders  from  the 

mass 
For  judgment. 

Now  it  chanced  that  I  had  been. 
While  life  was  yet  in  bud  and  blade,  be- 
trothed 31 
To  one,  a  neighboring  Princess.  She  to  me 
Was  proxy-wedded  with  a  bootless  calf 
At  eight  years  old;  and  still  from  time  to 

time 
Came  murmurs  of  her  beauty  from  the 

South, 
And  of  her  brethren,  youths  of  puissance; 
And  still  I  wore  her  picture  by  mj  heart, 
And  one  dark  tress;  and  all  around  them 

both 
Sweet  thoughts  would  swarm  as  bees  about 

their  queen. 

But  when  the  days  drew  nigh  that  I 

should  wed,  40 

My  father  sent  ambassadors  with  furs 
And  jewels,  gifts,  to  fetch  her.     These 

brought  back 
A  present,  a  great  labor  of  the  loom; 
And  therewithal  an  answer  vague  as  wind. 
Besides,  they  saw  the  king;  he  took  the 

gifts; 
He  said  there  was  a  compact;  that  was 

true; 
But  then  she  had  a  will ;  was  he  to  blame  ? 
And  maiden  fancies;  loved  to  live  alone 
Among  her  women;  certain,  would  not  wed. 

That  morning  in  the  presence  room  I 

stood  50 

With    Cyril    and  with   Florian,  my  two 

friends: 
The  first,  a  gentleman  of  broken  means  -^ 
His  father's  fault  —  but  given  to  starts  and 

bursts 
Of  revel ;  and  the  last,  my  other  heart, 
And  almost  my  half-self,  for  still  we  moved 
Together,  twinn'd  as  horse's  ear  and  eye. 

Now,  while  they  spake,  I  saw  my  father^ 
face 
Grow  long  and  troubled  like  a  rising  mooot 
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Inflamed  with  wrath.     He  started  on  his 

feet, 
Tore  the  king's  letter,  snow'd  it  down,  and 

rent  60 

The  wonder  of  the  loom  thro'  warp  and 

woof 
From  skirt  to  skirt;  and  at  the  last  he 

sware 
That  he  would  send  a  hundred  thousand 

men, 
And  bring  her  in  a  whirlwind;  then  he 

ohew'd 
The  thrice-turn'd  cud  of  wrath,  and  oook'd 

his  spleen, 
Communing  with  his  captains  of  the  war. 

At  last  I  spoke:  <  My  father,  let  me  go. 
It  cannot  be  but  some  gross  error  lies 
In  this  report,  this  answer  of  a  king         69 
Whom  all  men  rate  as  kind  and  hospitable; 
Or,  maybe,  I  myself,  my  bride  once  seen, 
Whate'er  my  grief  to  find  her  less  than 

fame. 
May  rue  the  bargain  made.*    And  Florian 

said: 
*  I  have  a  sister  at  the  foreign  court, 
Who  moves  about  the  Princess;  she,  you 

know. 
Who  wedded  with  a  nobleman  from  thence. 
He,  dying  lately,  left  her,  as  I  hear. 
The  lady  of  three  castles  in  that  land; 
Thro'  her  this    matter  might    be    sifted 

clean.' 
And  Cyril  whisper'd: '  Take  me  with  you 

too.'  80 

Then  laughing,  <  What  if  these  weird  seiz- 
ures come 
Upon  you  in  those  lands,  and  no  one  near 
To  point  you  out  the  shadow  from  the 

truth  I 
Take  me;  I  '11  serve  you  better  in  a  strait; 
I  grate  on  rusty  hinges  here.'     But '  No  I ' 
Roar'd  the  rough  lung,  'you  shall  not;  we 

ourself 
Will  crush  her  pretty  maiden  fancies  dead 
In  iron  gauntlets;  break  the  council  np.' 

But  when  the  council  broke,  I  rose  and 
past 

Thro'  the  wild  woods  that  hung  about  the 
town;  90 

Found  a  still  place,  and  pluck'd  her  like- 
ness out; 

Laid  it  on  flowerSi  and  watoh'd  it  lying 
bathed 


In  the  green  gleam  of  dewy-tassell'd  trees. 

What  were  those  fancies  ?  wherefore  break 
her  troth  ? 

Proud  look'd  the  lips;  but  while  I  medi- 
tated 

A  wind  arose  and  rush'd  upon  the  South, 

And  shook  the  songs,  the  whispers,  and  the 
shrieks 

Of  the  wild  woods  together,  and  a  Voice 

Went  with  it, '  Follow,  follow,  thou  abalt 
win.'  99 

Then,  ere  the  silver  sickle  of  that  month 
Became  her  golden  shield,  I  stole  from 

court 
With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  unoeroeived. 
Cat-footed  thro'  the  town  and  half  iu  dread 
To  hear  my  father's  clamor  at  our  backs 
With  *  Ho  ! '  from  some  bay-window  shake 

the  night; 
But  all  was  quiet.    From  the  bastion 'd  walla 
Like  threaded   spiders,  one   by  one,  we 

dropt. 
And  flying  reach'd  the  frontier;  then  we 

crost 
To  a  livelier  land;  and  so  by  tilth  and 

grange, 
And  vines,  and  blowing  bosks  of  wilder- 
ness, 1 10 
We    gain'd    the    mother-city    thick  with 

towers, 
And  in  the  imperial  palace  found  the  king. 

His  name  was  Gama;  craok'd  and  small 

his  voice. 
But  bland  the  smile  that  like  a  wrinkling 

wind 
On  glassv  water  drove  his  cheek  in  lines; 
A  little  dry  old  man,  without  a  star, 
Not  like  a  king.    Three  days  he  feasted  oe. 
And  on  the  fourth  I  spake  of  why  we  came. 
And  my  betroth 'd,    *You  do  us.  Prince/ 

he  said, 
Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem,      rao 
'  All  honor.     We  remember  love  ourself 
In  our  sweet  youth.    There  did  a  compa4A 

pass 
Long  summers  back,  a  kind  of  ceremony  — 
I  think  the  year  in  which  our  olives  fail'd. 
I  would  you  had  her.  Prince,  with  all  say 

heart, 
With  my  full  heart;  but  there  were  widovs 

here. 
Two  widows.  Lady  Psyche,  Lady  Blanche; 
They  fed  her  theorieSj  in  and  out  of  pU 
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Uaintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  wouiau  were  an  equal  to  the  man.    130 
They  harp*d  ou  thb;  with  this  our  banquets 

rang; 
Our  daucea  broke  and  buzz'd  in  knots  of 

talk; 
Nothing  but  this;  my  very  ears  were  hot 
To  hear  them.   Knowledge,  so  my  daughter 

held, 
Waa  all  in  all;  they  had  but  been,  she 

thought, 
As  ehildreu;  they  must  lose  the  child,  ab- 

sume 
The  woman.     Then,  sir,  awful  odes  she 

wrote, 
Too  awful,  sure,  for  what  they  treated  of. 
But  all  she  is  and  does  is  awful;  odes       139 
About  this  losing  of  the  child;  and  rhymes 
And  dismal  lyrics,  prophesying  change 
Beyond  all  reason.    These  the  womeu  sang; 
And  they  that  know  such  things  —  I  sought 

but  peace; 
Ko  critic  I  —  would   call    them  master- 
pieces. 
They  mastered  me*    At  last  she  begg'd  a 

boon, 
A  certain  summer-palace  which  I  have 
Hard  by  your  father's  frontier.    I  said  no, 
Yet  being  an  easy  man,  gave  it;  and  there, 
All  wild  to  founa  an  University 
For  maidens,  on  the  spur  she  fled;  and 

more  150 

We   know  not,  — only  this:  they  see  no 

men, 
Kot  even  her  brother  Arao,  nor  the  twins 
Her  brethren,  tho'  they  love  her,  look  upon 

her 
As  on  a  kind  of  paragon;  and  I  — 
Pardon  me  saying  it  —  were  mnoh  loth  to 

breed 
DiapfBte  betwixt   myself   and  mine;   but 

since  — 
And  I  confess  with  right — yon  think  me 

bound 
In  some  sort,  I  can  give  you  letters  to  her; 
And  yet,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  rate  your 

chance  159 

Almost  at  naked  nothing.' 

Thus  the  king; 
And  I,  tho'  nettled  that  he  seem'd  to  slur 
With  garrulous  ease  and  oily  courtesies 
Our  formal  compact,  yet,  not  less  —  all  frets 
But  chafing  me  on  fire  to  find  my  bride  — 
Went  for&  again  with  both  my  friends. 

Werod« 


Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North. 

At  last 
From  hills  that  look'd  across  a  land  of 

hope 
We  dropt  with  evening  on  a  rustic  town 
Set  in  a  gleaming  river's  crescent-curve. 
Close  at  the  bouudary  of  the  liberties;     170 
There,  enter'd  an  old  hostel,  call'd  mine 

host 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines. 
And  show'd  the  late*writ  letters  of  the 

king. 

He  with  a  long  low  sibilation,  stared 
As  blank  as  death  in  marble;  then  ez- 

claim'd. 
Averring  it  was  clear  against  all  rules 
For  any  man  to  go;  but  as  his  brain 
Began  to  mellow,  '  If  the  king,'  he  said, 
*  Had  given  us  letters,  was  he  bound  to 

spe\k? 
The  king  would  bear  him  out;'  and  at  the 

last  —  180 

The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins  — 
'No  doubt  that  we  might  make  it  worth 

his  while. 
She  once  had  past  that  way;  he  heard  her 

speak; 
She  scared  him;  life  1  he  never  saw  the 

like; 
She  look'd  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as 

gravel 
And  he,  he  reverenced  his  liege-lady  there; 
He  always    made  a  point  to  post  with 

mares; 
His  daughter  and  his  housemaid  were  the 

boys; 
The  land,  he  understood,  for  miles  abont 
Waa  till'd  by  women;  all  the  swine  were 

BOWS,  190 

And  all  the  dogs '  — 

But  while  he  jested  thns, 
A  thoneht  flash'd  thro'  me  which  I  clothed 

m  act, 
Remembering    how    we    three    presented 

Maid, 
Or  Nymph,  or  Goddess,  at  high  tide  of 

feast, 
In  masque  or  paeeant  at  my  father's  court. 
We  sent  mine  nost  to  purchase  female 

gear; 
He  brought  it,  and  himself,  a  sight  to  shake 
The  midriff  of  despair  with  laughter,  help 
To  lace  us  up,  till  each  in  maiden  plumes 
We  rustled;  him  we  gave  a  costly  oribe 
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To  guerdon    silence,  mounted    our  good 

steedi, 
And  boldly  ventured  on  the  liberties. 

We  foUow'd  up  the  riyer  as  we  rode, 
And  rode  till  midnight,  when  the  ooUege 

lights 
Began  to  glitter  firefly>like  in  oopse 
And  linden  alley;  then  we  past  an  arch, 
Whereon  a  woman-statue  rose  with  wings 
From  four  wiug'd  horses  dark  against  the 

stars, 
And  some  inscription  ran  along  the  front. 
But  deep  in  shadow.    Further  ou  we  gained 
A  little  street  half  garden  and  half  house. 
But  scarce  could  hear  each  other  speak  for 

noise  aia 

Of  clocks  and  chimes,  like  silver  hammers 

falling 
On  silver  anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
Of  fountains  spouted  up  and  showering 

down 
In  meshes  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose; 
And  all  about  us  peal'd  the  nightingale, 
Bapt  in  her  song  and  careless  of  the  snare. 

There  stood  a  bust  of  Pallas  for  a  sign. 
By  two  sphere  lamps  blazon'd  like  Heaven 

and  Carth  aio 

With  constellation  and  with  continent. 
Above  an  entry.    Riding  in,  we  call'd; 
A  plump-arm*d  ostleress  and  a  stable  wench 
Came  running  at  the  call,  and  help*d  us 

down. 
Then  stept  a  buxom  hostess  forth,  and  sail'd, 
Full-blown,  before  us  into  rooms  which 

gave 
Upon  a  pillar'd  porch,  the  bases  lost 
In  laurel.     Her  we  ask'd  of  that  and  this. 
And  who  were  tutors.     *Lady  Blanche.' 

she  said, 
'And  Lady  Psyche.'     'Which  was  pret- 
tiest, 230 
Best  natured?'    'Lady  Psyche.'     'Hers 

are  we,' 
One  voice,  we  cried;  and  I  sat  down  and 

wrote 
In  such  a  hand  as  when  a  field  of  com 
Bows  all  its  ears  before  the  roaring  East: 

'Three  ladies  of  the   Northern  empire 
pray 
Your  Highness  would  enroll  them  with 

your  own, 
As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils.' 


This  I  seal'd; 
The  seal  was  Cupid  bent  above  a  seroU, 
And  o'er  his  head  Uranian  Veuus  huug. 
And  raised  the  blinding  bandage  from  his 

eyes.  a^e 

I  gave  the  letter  to  be  sent  with  dawn; 
And  then  to  bed,  where  halt  in  dose  I 

seem'd 
To  float  about  a  glimmering  night,  and 

watch 
A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight 

swell 
On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  wa« 

rich. 


As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  plnok'd  the  ripen'd  ears. 
We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
0|  we  fell  oat,  I  know  not  why. 

And  k]M*d  again  with  tears. 
And  blessinffs  on  the  falling  oot 

That  all  tae  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears  1 
For  when  we  eanie  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
0,  there  above  the  little  grave. 

We  Idss^d  again  with  tean. 


II 

At  break  of    day  the    College    PortreM 

came; 
She  brought  us  academic  silks,  in  hue 
The  lilac,  with  a  silkeu  hood  to  each. 
And  zoned  with  gold;  and  now  when  tbeae 

were  on. 
And  we  as  rich  as  moths  from  doak  co- 
coons. 
She,  curtseying  her  obeisance,  let  us  know 
The  Princess  Ida  waited.    Out  we  paced, 
I  first,  and  following  thro'  the  poroh  that 

sang 
All  round  with  laurel,  issued  in  a  court 
Compact  of    lucid    marbles,    boaa'd  vrith 
lengths  ,0 

Of  classic  frieze,  with  ample  awnings  gmy 
Betwixt  the  pillars,  and  with  great  unia  of 
flowers. 

The  Muses  and  the  Graces,   groop'd    ia 

threes, 
Enring'd  a  billowing  fountain  in  the  mtdsH 
And  here  and  there  on  lattice  edges  lav 
Or  book  or  lute;  but  hastily  we  past,  ' 
And  up  a  flight  of  sUiis  into  the  halL 
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There  at  a  boaid  bj  tome  and  paper 

sat, 
Witlt  two  tame  leopards  coach' d  beside 

her  throne, 
All  beanty  compasa'd  in  a  female  form,    ao 
The  Princess;  fiker  to  the  inhabitant 
Of  some  clear  planet  close  upon  the  sun, 
Than  onr  man  s  earth;  such  eyes  were  in 

her  head, 
And  so  mnch  grace  and  power,  breathing 

down 
From  over  her  arch'd  brows,  with  every 

turn 
LiTed  thro'  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long 

hands, 
And  to  her  feet.    She  rose  her  height,  and 


^  We  give  yon  welcome;  not  without  re- 
dound 
Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  eome. 
The  first-fruits  of  the  stranger;  aftertiroe. 
And  that  full  voice  which  circles  round  the 
grave,  31 

Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  up  with  roe. 
What !    are    the  ladies  of  your  land  so 
tall?' 

•  We  of  the  court,'  said  Cyril.    <  From  the 

conrt,' 
She  anawer'd,  '  then  ye  know  the  Prince  ? ' 

and  he: 
'  The  eKmax  of  his  age  I    as  tho'  there 

were 
One  rose  in  all  the  world,  your  Highness 

that, 
He  worships  your  ideal.'    She  replied: 

*  We  scarcely  thonght  in  onr  own  hall  to 

hear  39 

TI11S  barren  verbiage,  cnrrent  among  men. 
Light  coin,  the  tinsel  dink  of  compliment. 
Your  flight  from  out  your  bookless  wilds 

wonld  seem 
At   argning  love  of   knowledge   and   of 

power; 
Your  language  proves  you  still  the  child. 

Indeed, 
Vie  dream  not  of  him;  when  we  set  our 

band 
To  Ou,^  work,  we  punn-ed  with  ou. 

Kever  to  wed.    You  likewise  will  do  well. 
Ladies,  in  entering  here,  to  cast  and  fling 
The  tricks  which  make  us  toys  of  men, 
thai  so 
future  time,  if  ao  indeed  you  will,  sd 


You  may  with  those  self-styled  our  lords 

Your  fortunes,  justlier  balanced,  scale  with 
scale.' 

At  those  high  words,  we,  conscious  of 

ourselves, 
Perused  the  matting;  then  an  officer 
Rose  up,  and  read  the  statutes,  such  as 

these: 
Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with 

home; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties; 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men; 
And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed, 
We  enter  d  on  the  boards.    And  <  Now,'  she 

cried,  60 

<Ye  are  green  wood,  see  ye   warp  not. 

Look,  our  hall  I 
Our  statues  !  —  not  of  those  that  men  de- 
sire. 
Sleek  Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode. 
Nor  stunted  squaws  of  West  or  East;  but 

she 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and 

she 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall, 
The  Cftrian  Artemisia  strong  in  war. 
The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Pahnyreue 
That  fought   Aurelian,  and    the    Roman 

brows  70 

Of  Agrippina.    Dwell  with  these,  and  lose 
Convention,  since  to  look  on  noble  forms 
Makes  noble  thro'  the  sensuous  organism 
That  which  is  higher.     O,  lift  your  natures 

up; 
Embrace  our  aims;  work  out  your  freedom. 

Girb, 
Knowledge  is  now  no    more    a  fountain 

seal'd  1 
Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.     Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble.    Leave  ns;  you  may 

go.  80 

To-day  the  Lady  Psyche  will  harangue 
The  fresh  arrivals  of  the  week  before; 
For  they  press  in  from  all  the  provinces. 
And  fill  the  hive.' 

She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal ;  back  again  we  crost  the  court 
To  Lady  Psyche's.    As  we  enter'd  in. 
There  sat  along  the  forms,  like  morning 

doves 
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Thiit  sun  tbeir  milky  bosoms  on  the  thatch, 
A  patient  range  of  piipiJs;  she  herself 
Erect  behind  a  desk  of  satin-wood,  90 

A  quick  brunette,   well-moulded,   falcon- 
eyed. 
And  on  the  hither  side,  or  so  she  look'd. 
Of  twenty  summers.     At  her  left,  a  child, 
In  shining  draperies,  headed  like  a  star, 
Her  maiden  babe,  a  double  April  old, 
Aglai'a  slepL     We  sat;  the  lady  glanced; 
Then    Florian,  but  no  livelier    than  the 

dame 
That  wbisper'd  'Asses'  ear.'  among  the 

sedge, 
*  My  sister.'    *  Comely,  too,  by  all  that 's 
fair,'  99 

Said  Cyril.    *  O,  hush,  hush  I '  and  she  began. 

'This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of 

light, 

Till  toward  the  centre  set  the  starry  tides, 

And  eddied  into  suns,  that  wheeling  cast 

The  planets;  then  the  monster,  then  the 
man; 

Tattoo'd  or  woaded,  winter-clad  in  skins. 

Raw  from  the  prime,  and  crushing  down 
his  mate. 

As  yet  we  find  in  barbarous  isles,  and  here 

Among  the  lowest' 

Thereupon  she  took 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  ungracious 
past; 

Glanced  at  the  legendary  Amazon  110 

As  emblematic  of  a  nobler  age; 

Appraised  the  Lyoian  custom,  spoke  of 
those 

That  lay  at  wine  with  Lar  and  Lucnmo; 

Raa  down  the  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman 
lines 

Of  empire,  and  the  woman's*  state  in  each. 

How  far  from  just;  tiU  warming  with  her 
theme 

She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Saliqne 

And  little-footed  China,  touch'd  on  Ma- 
homet 

With  much  contempt,  and  came  to  chiv- 
alry, 

When  some  respect,  however  slight,  was 
paid  ISO 

To  woman,  superstition  all  awry. 

However,  then  commenced  the  dawn;  a 
beam 

Had  slanted  forward,  falling  in  a  land 

Of  promise;    fruit  would  follow.    Deepi 
indeedi 


Their  debt  of  thanks  to  her  who  fint  had 

dared 
To  leap  the  rotten  pales  of  prejudice, 
Disyoke  their  necks  from  custom,  and  as- 
sert 
None   lordlier  than  themselves  but  that 

which  made 
Woman  and  man.     She  had  founded;  they 

must  build. 
Here  might  they  learn  whatever  men  were 

taught.  130 

Let  them  not  fear,  some  said  their  heads 

were  less; 
Some  men's  were  small,  not  they  the  least 

of  men; 
For  often  fineness  compensated  size. 
Besides  the  brain  was  like  the  hand,  and 

grew 
With  using;  thence  the  man's,  if  more  was 

more. 
He  took  advantage  of  his  strength  to  be 
First  in  the  field;  some  ages  had  been  lost; 
But  woman  ripen'd  earlier,  and  her  life 
Was    longer;    and    albeit    their    glorious 

names 
Were  fewer,  scatter'd  stars,  yet  since  in 

truth  140 

The  highest  is  the  measure  of  the  man. 
And  not  the  KafiBr,  Hottentot,  Malay, 
Nor  those  horn -handed  breakers  of  tbo 

glebe. 
But  Homer,  Plato,  Verularo,  even  so 
With  woman;  and  in  arts  of  government 
Elizabeth  and  others,  arts  of  war 
The  peasant  Joan  and  others,  arts  of  grace 
Sappho  and  others  vied  with  any  man; 
And,  last  not  least,  she  who  had  left  her 

place, 
And  bow'd  her  state  to  them,  that  they 

might  grow  t^o 

To  use  and  power  on  this  oasis,  lapt 
In  the  arms  of  leisure,  sacred  from  the 

blight 
Of  ancient  influence  and  scorn. 

At  last 
She  rose  upon  a  wind  of  prophecy 
Dilating  on  the  future:  *  everywhere 
Two   heads    in    council,  two    beside    the 

hearth. 
Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world* 
Two  in  the  liberal  offices  of  life. 
Two  plummets  dropt  for  one  to  sound  the 

abyss 
Of  science  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind;   160 
Mnsioia&i  painter,  soulptori  oritio,  more; 
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And  everjurliere  the  broad  and  bounteous 

Earth 
Shoold  bear  a  double  growth  of  those  rare 

souls, 
Poets,  whose  thoughts  enrich  the  blood  of 

the  world.' 

She  ended  here,  and  beckon'd  us;  the 

rest 
Ftarted;  and,  growing  full-faced  welcome, 

she 
Began  to  address  us,  and  was  moving  on 
In  grmtulation,  till  as  when  a  boat 
Ta^s  aud  the  slackened  sail  flaps,  all  her 

▼oioe 
Faltering  and  fluttering  in  her  throat,  she 

cried,  170 

« My  brother  I '    « Well,  my  sister.'    •  O,' 

she  said, 

*  What  do  you  here  ?  and  in  this  dress  ? 

and  these  ? 
Why,   who  are  these?  a  wolf  within  the 

fold! 
A  pack  of  woWes  I  the  Lord  be  gracious 

tome  I 
A  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  to  ruin  all ! ' 
'  Ni>  plot,  no  plot,'  he  answer'd.  *  Wretched 

boy, 
How  saw  you  not  the  inscription  on  the 

gate, 

LCT    XO     MAir    ENTEB     IN     OK    PAIN     OF 
DKATH  ?  ' 

*And  if  I  had,'  he  answer'd,  'who  oonld 

think 
The  softer  Adams  of  your  Academe,       x8o 
O  sister.  Sirens  tho'  they  be,  were  such 
Aa  chanted  on  the    blanching  bones    of 

men?' 
'  But  jou  will  find  it  otherwise,'  she  said. 

*  Too  jest;  ill  jesting  with  edge-tools  I  my 

vow 
Binds  me  to  speak,  and  O  that  iron  will, 
That  azelike  edge  untnmable.  our  Head, 
Tbe  Princess  ! '    <  Well  then,  Psyche,  take 

my  life. 
And  nail  me  like  a  weasel  on  a  grange 
For  warning;  bury  me  beside  the  gate. 
And  ont  this  epitaph  above  my  bones:     190 
Here  lies  a  brother  by  a  sister  slain, 
All  for  the  common  good  of  womankind,* 
'  Let  nse  die  too,*  said  Cyril,  *  having  seen 
And  lieard  the  Lady  Psyche.* 

I  struck  in: 

*  Albeit  00   maak'd,  madam,  I  love  the 

toUh; 


Receive  it,  and  in  me  behold  tbe  Prince 
Your  countryman,  affianced  years  slro 
To  the  Lady  Ida.    Here,  for  hero  she  was. 
And  thus  —  what  other  way  was  left  ?  —  I 

came.' 
'O   sir,  O    Prince,  I  have    no   country, 

none ;  aoo 

If  any,  this;  but  none.    Whate'er  I  was 
Disrooted,  what  I  am  is  grafted  here. 
Affianced,    sir  ?    love-whispers    may    not 

breathe 
Within  this  vestal  limit,  and  how  should  I, 
Who  am  not  mine,  say,  live  ?    The  thun- 
derbolt 
Hangs  silent;  but  prepare.    I  speak,  it 

falls.' 
'  Tet  pause,'  I  said:  '  for  that  inscription 

there, 
I  think  no  more  of  deadly  lurks  therein. 
Than  in  a  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth. 
To  scare  the  fowl   from   fruit;    if  more 

there  be,  210 

If  more  and  acted  on,  what  follows  ?  war; 
Your  own   work  marr'd;    for    this    your 

Academe, 
Whichever  side  be  victor,  in  the  halloo 
Will  topple  to  the  trumpet  down,  and  pass 
With  all  fair  theories  only  made  to  gild 
A  stormless  summer.'    'Let  the  Irincesa 

judpe 
Of  that,' she  said:  *  farewell,  sir  —  and  to 

you. 
I  shudder  at  the  sequel,  but  I  go.' 

'  Are  yon  that  Lady  Psyche,'  I  rejoin'd, 
'  The  fifth  in  line  from  that  old  Florian.  320 
Yet  hangs  his  portrait  in  my  father's  ball  — 
The  gannt  old  baron  with  his  beetle  brow 
Sun-shaded  in  the  heat  of  dusty  fights  — 
As  he  bestrode  my  grandsire,  when  he  fell. 
And  all  else  fled  ?  we  point  to  it,  and  we 

say. 
The  loyal  warmth  of  Florian  is  not  cold, 

But  branches  current  yet  in  kindred  veins.* 

'  Are  you  that  Psyche,'  Florian  added;  *  she 

With  whom  I  sang  about  the    morning 

hills. 

Flung  ball,  flew  kite,  and  raced  the  purple 

flyi  «3o 

And  snared  the  squirrel  of  the  glen  ?  are 

you 
That  Psyche,  wont  to  bind  my  throbbing 

brow, 
To  smooth  my  pillow,  mix  the  foaming 

draught 
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Of  fever,  tell  me  pleasant  tales,  and  read 
My  sickness  down  to  happy  dreams  ?  are 

you 
That  brother-sister  Psyche,  both  in  one  ? 
You  were  that  Psyche,  but  what  are  you 

now  ? ' 
^You  are  that  Psyche,'  Cyril  said,  *for 

whom 
I  would  be  that  forever  which  I  seem, 
Woman,  if  I  might  sit  beside  your  feet,  340 
And  glean  your  scatter'd  sapieuoe.* 

Then  once  more, 

*  Are  yon  that  Ladv  Psyche,'  I  began, 

'  That  on  her  bridsl  morn  before  she  past 
From  all  her  old  companions,  when  the  king 
Ejss'd  her  pale  cheek,  declared  that  an- 
cient ties 
Would  still  be  dear  beyond  the  southern 

hilU; 
That  were  there  any  of  our  people  there 
In  want  or  peril,  there  was  one  to  hear 
And  help  them  ?  look  I  for  such  are  these 
and  I.' 

*  Are  you  that  Psyche,'  Florian  ask'd,  '  to 

whom,  »$o 

In  gentler  days,  your  arrow-wounded  fawn 
Came  flying  while  you  sat  beside  the  well  ? 
The  creature  laid  his  muzzle  on  your  lap 
And  sobb'd,  and  you  sobb'd  with  it,  and 

the  blood 
Was  sprinkled  on  your  kirtle,  and  you 

wept. 
That  was  fawn's  blood,  not  brother's,  yet 

you  wept. 
O,  by  the  bright  head  of  my  little  niece. 
You  were  that  Psyche,  and  what  are  yon 

now?' 
'  You  are  that  Pnyohe,'  Cyril  said  again, 

*  The  mother  of  the  sweetest  little  maid  afe 
That  ever  orow'd  for  kisses.' 

<  Out  upon  it ! ' 
She  answer'd,  '  peace  I  and  why  should  I 

not  play 
The  Spartan  Mother  with  emotion,  be 
The  Luoius  Junius  Brutus  of  my  kind  ? 
Him  you  cM  gieat;  h«  for  the  oomnioii 

weal. 
The  fading  polities  of  mortal  Rome, 
As  I  might  slay  this  child,  if  good  need 

were. 
Slew  both  his  sons;  and  I,  ihall  I,  mi 

whom 
The  secular  emancipation  turns 
Of  half  this  world,  be  swerved  from  right 

to  save  <ifo 


A  prince,  a  brother  ?  a  little  will  I  yield. 
Best  so,  perchance,  for  ns,  and  well  for 

you. 
O,  hard  when  love  and  duty  clash  !    I  fear 
My  conscience  will  not  count  me  fleckleaa; 

yet  — 
Hear  my  conditions:  promise  —  otherwise 
You  perish  —  as  you  came,  to  slip  away 
To-day,  to-morrow,  soon.     It  shall  be  said* 
These  women  were  too  barbarous,  would 

not  learn; 
They  fled,  who   might  have  shamed  ua. 

Promise,  all.' 

Whist  could  we  else,  we  promised  each; 

and  she,  ss« 

lake  some  wild  creature  newly-caged,  com- 
menced 
A  to-and-f  ro,  so  pacing  till  she  paused 
By  Florian;  holdmg  out  her  lily  arms 
Took  both  hi.  h»u(b.  and  Bmiliag  fkinUy 

said: 
*I  knew  you  at  the  first;  tho'  you   have 

grown 
You  scarce  have  alter'd.     I  am  sad  and 

glad 
To  see  you,  Florian.    /  give  thee  to  death. 
My  brother  I  it  was  duty  spoke,  not  I. 
My  needful  seeming  harshness,  pardon  it. 
Our  mother,  is  she  well  ? ' 

With  that  she  ktss'd 
His  forehead,  then,  a  moment  after,  elnni^ 
About  him,  and  betwixt  them  Uoesom'd 

up  ^ 

From  out  a  common  vein  of  memory 
Sweet  household  talk,  and  phrases  of  tXie 

hearth. 
And  far  allusion,  till  the  gracions  dews 
Began  to  glisten  and  to  fall;  and  while 
They  stoml,  so  rapt,  we  gaxing,  eame  m 

voice, 
'I  brought  a  message  here  from  Lad/ 

Blanche.' 
Back  started  she,  and  turning  round  we 

saw 
The  Lady  Blanche's  daughter  where  she 

stood,  jcM 

Melissa,  with  her  hand  upon  the  lock, 
A  rosy  blonde,  and  in  a  college  gown, 
Tliat  cUd  her  like  an  April  daffodilly  — 
Her  mother's  eolor  —  with  her  lips  apart. 
And  all  her  thoughts  as  fair  within 

eyes, 
As  bottom  agates  seen  to  wave  and  float 
In  orystal  curieots  of  dear  morning 
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So  stood  that  same  fair  creature  at  the 

door. 
Then  Lady  Psyche,  •  Ah  —  Melissa — you  I 
Tou  heard  iu  ? '  and  Melissa, '  O,  pardon 

me  1  3 10 

I  beard»  I  could  not  help  it,  did  not  wish; 
But,  dearest  lady,  pray  you  fear  me  not, 
Kor  think  I  bear  that  heart  within  my 

breast, 
To  give  three  gallant  gentlemen  to  death.' 
'  I  trust  you,'  said  the  other, '  for  we  two 
Were  always  friends,  none  closer,  elm  and 

▼ine; 
But  yet  your  mother's  jealous  tempera- 
ment— 
Let  not  your  prudence,  dearest,  drowse,  or 

prove 
The  DanaXd  of  a  leaky  vase,  for  fear 
This  whole  foundation  ruin,  and  I  lose    sao 
My  honor,  these  their  lives.'    '  Ah,  fear  me 

not,' 
Beplied  Melissa;  *  no —  I  would  not  tell, 
No,  not  for  all  Aspasia's  cleverness, 
No,  not  to  answer,  madam,  all  those  hard 

things 
That  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon.' 
*  Be  it  so,'  the  other,  <  that  we  still  may 

lead 
The  new  light  np,  and  culminate  in  peace, 
For  Solomon  may  come  to  Sheba  yet.' 
Said  Cyril, '  Madam,  he  the  wisest  man 
Feasted  the  woman  wisest  then,  in  halls  330 
Of  Lebanonian  cedar;  nor  should  you  — 
Tho%  madam,  you  should  answer,  we  would 

ask  — 
Lees  welcome  find  among  ns,  if  you  came 
Amooff  tis,  debtors  for  our  lives  to  you. 
Myself  for  something  more.'    He  said  not 

what. 
But '  Thanks,'  she  answer'd,  *  go;  we  have 

been  too  long 
Together;  keep  your  hoods  about  the  face; 
Tliey  do  so  that  affect  abstraction  here. 
Speak  little;  mix  not  with  the  rest;  and 

hold 
Your  promise.    All,  I  trust,  may  yet  be 

welL'  340 

Wa  tiim'd  to  go,  but  Cyril  took  the 

child, 
Aad  held  her  round  the  knees  against  his 

waist, 
Aim!  hlew  the  swollen  cheek  of  a  trumpeter, 
While  Psyche  watch'd  them,  smiling,  and 

the  child 


Push'd  her  flat  hand  against  his  face  and 

laugh'd; 
And  thus  our  conference  closed. 

And  then  we  strolled 
For  half  the  day  thro'  stately  theatres 
Bench' d  crescent-wise.    Li  each  we  sat,  we 

heard 
The  grave  professor.    On  the  lecture  slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands  350 
With  flawless  demonstration;  foUow'd  then 
A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment. 
With  sciaps  of  thunderous  epic  lilted  oat 
By  violet-nooded  Doctors,  elegies 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  five-words- 

loiig 
That  on  the  stretch'd    forefinger  of   all 

Time 
Sparkle  forever.    Then  we  dipt  in  all 
That  treats  of  whatsoever  is,  the  state, 
The  total  chronicles  of  man,  the  mind. 
The  morals,  something  of  the  frame,  the 

rock,  360 

The  star,  the  bird,  the  fish,  the  shell,  the 

flower. 
Electric,  chemic  laws,  and  all  the  rest, 
And  whatsoever  can  be  taught  and  known; 
Till  like  three  horses  that  have  broken 

fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in 

corn. 
We  issued  gorged  with  knowledge,  and  I 

spoke: 

<  Why,  sirs,  they  do  all  this  as  well  as  we.' 
'They  hunt  old  trails,'  said  Cyril,  *very 

well; 
Bnt  when  did  woman  ever  yet  invent  ? ' 
*  Ungracious  I '  answer'd  Florian; '  have  you 

learnt  370 

No  more  from  Psyche's  lecture,  you  that 

talk'd 
The  trash  that  made  me  sick,  and  almost 

sad  ? ' 

<  O,  trash,'  he  said, '  but  with  a  kernel  in  it! 
Should  I  not  call  her  wise  who  made  me 

wise  ? 
And  learnt  ?    I  learnt  more  from  her  in  a 

flash 
Than  if  my  brainpan  were  an  empty  hull, 
And  every  Muse  tumbled  a  science  in. 
A  thousand  hearts  lie  fallow  in  these  halls, 
And  round  these  halls  a  thousand  baby 

loves 
Fly  twanging  headless  arrows  at  the  hearts, 
Whence    follows    many    a  vacant    pang; 

but  O9  38s 
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With  me,  sir,  enier'd  in  the  big^r  boj, 
The  head  of  all  the  golden-'shafted  firm. 
The  long-limb'd  lad  that  had  a  Psyche  too; 
He  cleft  me  thro'  the  stomacher.    And  novr 
What  think  you  of  it,  Floriau  ?  do  I  chase 
The  substance   or   the  shadow  ?    will  it 

hold  ? 
I  have  no  sorcerer's  malison  on  me. 
No  ghostly  hanntiugs  like  his  Highness.    I 
Flatter  myself  that  always  everywhere    390 
I  know  the  substance  when  I  see  it.    Well, 
Are  castles  shadows?    Three  of  them? 

Is  she 
The  sweet  proprietress  a,  shadow  ?    If  not. 
Shall  those  three  castles  patch  my  tatter'd 

coat? 
For  dear  are  those  three  castles  to  my  wants. 
And  dear  is  sister  Psyche  to  my  heart. 
And  two  dear  things  are  one  of  doable 

worth; 
And  much  I  might  have  said,  but  that  my 

zone 
Unmann'd  me.    Then  the  Doctors  I    O,  to 

hear 
The    Doctors!    O,  to  watch   the  thirsty 

plants  400 

Imbibing  I  once  or  twice  I  thought  to  roar, 
To  break  my  chain,  to  shake  my  maue;  but 

thou. 
Modulate  me,  sonl  of  mincing  mimicry  I 
Make  liquid  treble  of  that  bassoon,  my 

throat; 
Abase  those  eyes  that  ever  loved  to  meet 
Star -sisters    answering    nnder    crescent 

brows; 
Abate  the  stride  which  speaks  of  man,  and 

loose 
A  flying  charm  of  blushes  o*er  this  cheek. 
Where  they  like  swallows  coming  out  of 

time 
Will  wonder  why  they  came.    Bat  hark  the 

bell  410 

For  dinner,  let  ns  go  I ' 

And  in  we  stream*d 
Among  the  columns,  pacing  staid  and  still 
By  twos  and  threes,  till  all  from  end  to  end 
With  beauties  every  shade  of  brown  and 

fair 
In  colors  gayer  than  the  morning  mist. 
The  long  hall  glitter'd  like  a  bed  of  flow- 
ers. 
How  might  a  man  not  wander  from  his 

wits 
Pierced  thro'  with  eyea^  but  that  I  kept 

mine  own 


Intent  on  her,  who  rapt  in  glorions 
The  second-sight  of  some  Astrsean  age. 
Sat  compass'd  with  professors;  they,  tiia 

while, 
Discnss'd  a  doubt  and  tost  it  to  and  fro. 
A  clamor  thickeu*d,  mizt  with  inmost  terms 
Of  art  and  science;  Lady  Blanche  alone 
Of  faded  form  and  haughtiest  lineaments. 
With  all  her  autumn  tresses  falsely  browii| 
Shot  sidelong  daggers  at  us,  a  tiger-cat 
In  act  to  spnng. 

At  last  a  solemn  grace 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  pirdena. 

There 
One  walk'd  reciting  by  herself,  and  one  4s« 
In  this  baud  held  a  volume  as  to  read. 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down  with 

'that. 
Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by. 
Or  nnder  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 
Hung,  shadow'd  from  the  heat;  some  hid 

and  sought 
In  the  orange  thickets;  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets,  and  back  again 
With  laughter;  others  lay  about  the  lawns. 
Of  the  older  sort,  and  murmur'd  that  their 

Majr 
Was   passing — what  was   learning  onto 

them  ?  440 

They  wish'd  to  marry;  they  oonld  rale  a 

house; 
Men  hated  learned  women.    Bnt  we  three 
Sat  muffled  like  the  Fates;  and  often  came 
Melissa  hitting  all  we  saw  with  shafts 
Of  gentle  satire,  kin  to  charity. 
That  harm'd  not.     Then  day  droopt;  the 

chapel  bells 
Call'd  ur;  we  left  the  walks;  we  uuxt  with 

those 
Six  hundred  maidens  clad  in  pnrest  white. 
Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to 

wall, 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his 

pipes,  4  so 

Groaning  for  power,  and  rolling  thro'  the 

court 
A  long  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
Of  solemn  psalms  and  silver  litanies, 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  heavea 
A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  the  world. 

SwMt  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low.  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  ths  western  seal 
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Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 
Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 
^Hiile  my  little  one,   while  my  pretty  one 
deeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 

Best,  reat,  on  mother^s  breast. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon ; 

Father  will  come  to  hi&  babe  in  the  nest* 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  Uie  west 
Under  the  silver  moon ; 
Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 


Ill 

Mom  in  the  white  wake  of  the  morning 

star 
Came  furrowiug  all  the  orient  into  gold. 
We  rose,  and  each  by  other  drest  with 

care 
Descended  to  the  court  that  lay  three  parts 
In  shadow,  but  the  Muses*  heads    were 

touched 
Above  the  darkness  from  their  native  East. 

There  while  we  stood  beside  the  fount, 

and  watch'd 
Or  aeem'd  to  watch  the  dancing  bubble, 

approach*d 
Melissa,  tinged  with  wan  from  lack  of 

sleep. 
Or  grief,  and  glowing  round  her  dewy 

eyes  10 

The  circled  Iris  of  a  night  of  tears; 
And  *  Fly,'  she  cried,  *  O  fly,  while  yet  yon 

may! 
My  mother  knows.'    And  when  I  ask'd  her 

« how/ 
*My  faulty'  she  wept,  'my  fault  t  and  yet 

not  mine; 
Yet  mine  in  part.    O,  hear  me,  pardon  me  I 
Mj  iDother,  tis  her  wont  from  night  to 

night 
To  rati  at  Lady  Psyche  and  her  side. 
Sbe  says  the  Princess  should  have  been  the 

Head, 
Herself  and  Lady  Psyche  the  two  arms;   19 
Aod  so  it  was  agreed  when  first  they  came; 
Bat  Lady  Psyche  was  the  right  hand  now, 
Axid  she  the  left,  or  not  or  seldom  used; 
Hers  more  than  half  the  students,  all  the 

love. 
And  so  last  night  she  fell  to  canvass  yon, 
ficr  ecmntry  women  I  she  did  not  envy  her. 


"  Who  ever  saw  such  wild  barbarians  ? 
Girls  ?  —  more  like  men  I "  and   at  these 

words  the  snake, 
My  secret,  seem'd  to  stir  within  my  breast; 
And  O,  sirs,  could  I  help  it,  but  my  cheek 
Began  to  burn  and  bum,  and  her  lynx  eye 
Tu  lix  and  make  me  hotter,  till  she  lauf^h'd: 
"  O  marvellously  modest  niaiden,  you  !     37 
Meu  1   girls,  like  men !  why,  if  they  had 

been  men 
You  need  not  set  your  thoughts  in  mbric 

thus 
For  wholesale  commept.''    Pardon,  I  am 

shamed 
That  I  must  needs  repeat  for  my  excuse 
What  looks  so  little  graceful:  **  men  " — for 

stiU 
My  mother  went  revolving  on  the  word  — 
**And  so  tiiey  are,  —  very  like  men  in* 

deed  — 
And  with  that  woman  closeted  for  hours  ! " 
Then  came  these  dreadful  words  out  one 

by  one,  41 

•*  Why  —  these  —  are  —  men; "    I    shud- 

der'd ;  **  and  yoii  know  it." 
**  O,  ask  me  nothing,"  I  said.     *'  And  she 

knows  too. 
And   she    conceals    it."    So   my   mother 

clutch'd 
The  truth  at  once,  but  with  no  word  from 

me; 
And  now  thus  early  risen  she  goes  to  in- 
form 
The  Princess.   Lady  Psyche  will  be  orunhM ; 
But  you  may  yet  be  saved,  and  therefore 

fly; 
But  heal  me  with  your  pardon  ere  you  go.' 

*What   pardpn,  sweet    Melissa,  for   a 

blush  ? '  .vo 

Said  Cyril:  'Pale  one,  blush  again;  than 

wear 
Those  lilies,  better  blush  onr  lives  away. 
Yet  let  us  breathe  for  one  hour  more  in 

heaven,' 
He  added,  *  lest  some  classic  angel  speak 
In  scorn  of  us,  *'  They  mounted,  Ganymedes, 
To  tumble,  Ynloans,  on  the  second  morn." 
But  I  will  melt  this  marble  into  wax 
To  yield  us  farther  furlough; '  and  he  went. 

Melissa  shook  her  donbtfnl  curls,  and 
thought 
He  scarce  would  prosper.    *  Tell  ns,'  Flo- 
rian  ask'd,  60 
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*How  grew  this  feud  betwixt  the  right  and 

left.* 
'O,  long  ago,'  she  said, '  betwixt  these  two 
Division  smoulders  hidden;  'tis  oij  mother, 
Too  jealous,  often  fretful  as  the  wind 
Pent  in  a  crevice:  much  I  bear  with  her. 
I  never  knew  my  father,  but  she  says  — 
God  help  her  I  —  she  was  wedded  to  a  fuol; 
And  still  she  rail'd  against  the  state  of 

things. 
She  had  the  care  of  Lady  Ida's  youth. 
And  from  the  Queen's  decease  she  brought 

her  up.  70 

But  when  your  sister  came  she  won  the 

heart 
Of  Ida;  they  were  still  together,  grew  — 
For  so  they  said  themselves  —  inosculated; 
Consonant  chords  that  shiver  to  one  note; 
One  mind  in  all  things.   Yet  my  mother  still 
Affirms  your  Psyche  thieved  her  theories. 
And  angled  with  them  for  her  pupil's  love; 
She  calls  her  plagiarist,  I  know  not  what. 
But  I  must  go;  I  dare  not  tarry,'  and  light, 
As  flies  the  shadow  of  a  bird,  she  fled.      80 

Then  murmnr'd   Florian,   gazing  after 

her: 
*  An  open-hearted  maiden,  true  and  pure. 
If  I  could  love,  why  this  were  she.     How 

pretty 
Her  blushing  was,  and  how  she  blush'd 

again, 
As  if  to  close  with  Cyril's  random  wish  t 
Not  like  your  Princess  oramm'd  with  en- 

ing  pride. 
Nor  like  poor  Psyche  whom  she  drags  in 

tow.' 

'  The  crane,'  I  said, '  may  chatter  of  the 

crane, 
The  dove  may  murmur  of  the  dove,  but  I 
An  eagle  clanff  an  eagle  to  the  sphere,      go 
My  princess,  O  my  princess !  true  she  errs. 
But  in  her  own  grand  way;  being  herself 
Three  times  more  noble  than  three  score  of 

men. 
She  sees  herself  in  every  woman  else, 
And  so  she  wears  her  error  like  a  crown 
To  blind  the  truth  and  me.    For  her,  and 

her, 
Hebes  are  they  to  hand  ambrosia,  mix 
The  nectar;  but  —  ah,  she  —  whene'er  she 

moves 
The  Samian  Her^  rises,  and  she  speaks    99 
A  Memnon  smitten  with  the  morning  sun.' 


So  saying  from  the  court  we  paced,  and 

gaiird 
The  terrace  ranged  along    the   northern 

front. 
And  leaning  there  on  those  balusters,  high 
Above  the  empurpled  champaign,  druik 

the  gale 
That  blown  about  the  foliage  nndemeath, 
And  sated  with  the  innumerable  rose, 
Beat  balm  upon  our  eyelids.    Hither  came 
Cyril,  and  yawning,  <  O  hard  task,'  he  cried : 
<  No  fighting  shadows  here.    I  forced  a  way 
Thro'  solid  opposition  crabb'd  and  gnarl'd. 
Better  to  clear  prime  forests,  heave  and 

thump  1(1 

A  league  of  street  in  summer  solstice  down. 
Than   hammer  at  this   reverend   gentl»> 

woman. 
I  knock'd  and,  bidden,  enter'd;  found  her 

there 
At  point  to  move,  and  settled  in  her  eyes 
The  green  malignant  light  of  coming  storm. 
Sir,  I  was  courteous,  every  phrase  weU* 

oil'd. 
As  man's  could  be;  yet  maiden-meek  I 

pray'd 
Concealment.   She  demanded  who  we  were. 
And  why  we  came  ?    I  fabled  nothing  fair. 
But,  your  example  pilot,  told  her  all.       tat 
Up  went  the  hush'd  amaze  of  hand  and  eye. 
But  when  I  dwelt  upon  your  old  affiance. 
She  answer'd  sharply  that  I  talk'd  astray. 
I  urged  the  fierce  mscription  on  the  gate, 
And  our  three  lives,  Tme  —  we  had  limed 

ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  tha 

chance. 
But  such  extremes,  I  told  her,  well  might 

harm 
The  woman's  cause.     ^  Not   more    than 

now,"  she  said, 
**  So  puddled  as  it  is  with  favoritism."     i)o 
I  tried  the  mother's  heart.    Shame  might 

befall 
Melissa,  knowing,  saying  not  she  knew; 
Her  answer  was,  **  Leave  me  to  deal  with 

that." 
I  spoke  of  war  to  oome  and  many  deaths. 
And  she  replied,  her  duty  was  to  speak, 
And  duty  duty,  dear  of  consequences. 
I  grew  discouraged,  sir;  but  since  I  knew 
No  rook  so  hard  but  that  a  little  wave 
May  beat  admission  in  a  thousand  yean, 
I   recommenced:    ''Decide  not   ere  yoa 

pause.  i«i 
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I  find  yoa  here  but  in  the  Becond  place, 

Some  say  the  third  —  the  authentic  foun- 
dress you. 

I  offer  boldly;  we  will  seat  you  highest. 

Wink  at  our  advent;  help  my  prince  to 
gain 

His  rightful  bride,  and  here  I  promise  yon 

Some  palace  in  our  laud,  where  you  shall 
reign 

The  head  and  heart  of  all  oar  fair  she- 
worldy 

And  your  great  name  flow  on  with  broad- 
ening time 

For  ever."  Well,  she  balanced  this  a  lit- 
tle, 149 

And  told  me  she  would  answer  us  to-day, 

Meantime  be  mute;  thus  much,  nor  more  I 
gain'd.' 


He  ceasing,  came  a  message  from  the 

Head. 
*  That  afternoon  the  Princess  rode  to  take 
The  dip  of  certain  strata  to  the  north. 
Would  we  go  with  her  ?  we  should  find  the 

land 
Worth  seeing,  and  the  river  made  a  fall 
Out  yonder; '  then  she  pointed  on  to  where 
A  doable  hill  ran  up  his  furrowy  forks 
Beyond  the  thick-leaved  platans  of  the 

vale. 

Agreed  to,  this,  the  day  fled  on  thro' 

all  160 

Its  range  of  duties  to  the  appointed  hour. 
Then  summoned  to  the  porch  we  went*  She 

stood 
Among  her  maidens,  higher  by  the  head. 
Her  back  against  a  pillar,  her  foot  on  one 
Of  those  tame  leopards.      Kitten-like  he 

roird 
And  paVd  about  her  sandaL   I  drew  near; 
I  gased.     On  a  sudden  my  strange  seizure 

came 
Upon  me,  the  weird  vision  of  onr  house. 
The  Princess  Ida  seem*d  a  hollow  show. 
Her  gny-furr'd  cats  a  painted  fantasy,     170 
Her  college  and  her  maidens  empty  masks, 
And  I  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream, 
For  all  things  were  and  were  not     Yet  I 

felt 
My  heart  beat  thick  with  passion  and  with 

awe; 
Then  from  my  breast  the  involuntary  sigh 
finke,  aa  she  amote  me  with  the  light  of 


That  lent  my  knee  desire  to  kneel,  and 

shook 
My  pulses,  till  to  horse  we  got,  and  so 
Went  forth  in  loug  retinue  following  up 
The  river  as  it  narrowed  to  the  hills.        180 

I  rode  beside  her  and  to  me  she  said: 
'  O  friend,  we  trust  that  you  esteemed  us 

not 
Too  harsh  to  your  companion  yestermom; 
Unwillingly  we  spake.'    '  No  —  not  to  her,* 
I  answered,  *  but  to  one  of  whom  we  spake 
Tour  Highness  might  have  seemed  the  thing 

you  say.' 
'Again?'  she  cried,  'are  yon  ambassa- 
dresses 
From  him  to  me?  we  give    you,  being 

strange, 
A  license;  speak,  and  let  the  topic  die.' 

I  stammer'd  that  I  knew  him  —  could 
have  wisli'd —  190 

'  Our  king  expects  —  was  there  no  precon- 
tract ? 
There  is  no  truer-hearted  —  ah,  you  seem 
All  he  prefigured,  and  he  could  not  see 
The  bii^  of  passage  flying  south  but  long'd 
To  follow.    Surely,  if  your  Highness  keep 
Tour  purport,  you  will  shock  him  even  to 

death, 
Or  baser  courses,  children  of  despair.' 

'  Poor  boy,'  she  said,  *  can  he  not  read  — 

no  books  ? 
Quoit,  tennis,  ball  —  no  games?  nor  deals 

in  that 
Which  men  delight  in,  martial  exercise  ? 
To  nurse  a  blind  ideal  like  a  girl,  aoi 

Methinks  he  seems  no  better  than  a  girl; 
As  girls  were  once,  as  we  ourself  have  been. 
We  had  our  dreams;  perhaps  he  mizt  with 

them. 
We  touch  on  our  dead  self,  nor  shun  to  do 

it. 
Being  other «—  since  we  learnt  onr  meaning 

here. 
To  lift  the  woman's  fallen  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  with  man. 

She  paused,  and  added  with  a  haughtier 

smile, 
'And  as  to  precontracts,  we   move,  my 

friend,  a  10 

At  no  man's  beck,  bat  know  ourself  and 

thee. 
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0  Vashti,  noble  Vashti  f    Sumraon'd  out 
6he  kept  her  state,  and  left  the  drunken 

king 
To   brawl    at    Shushan    underneath   the 
palms.' 

'  AlM,  yoar  HighneBS  bn«ilies  f  uU  East,' 
I  saidy 
*  On  that  which  leans  to  you  !    I  know  the 
Prince, 

1  prize  his  truth.    And  then  how  vast  a 

work 
To  assail  this  gray  preeminence  of  man  ! 
You  grant  me  license;  might  I  use  it  ? 

think; 
£re  half  be  done  perchance  your  life  may 

fail;  aao 

Then  comes  the  feebler  heiress  of  your 

plan, 
And  takes  and  ruins  aU;  and  thus  your 

pains 
May  only  make  that  footprint  upon  sand 
Which  old-recurring  waves  of  prejudice 
Kesmooth  to  nothing.    Might  I  dread  that 

you. 
With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great 

deeds 
For  issue,  yet  may  live  in  vain,  and  miss 
Meanwhile  what  every  woman  counts  her 

due, 
Love,  children,  happiness  ? ' 

And  she  exclaim'd, 
<  Peace,  yon  young  savage  of  the  Northern 

wild  I  ajo 

What  I  tho'  your  Prince's  love  were  like  a 

god's. 
Have  we  not  made  ourself  the  sacrifice  ? 
You  are  bold  indeed;  we  are  not  talk'd  to 

thus. 
Yet  will  we  say  for  children,  would  they 

grew 
Like  field -flowers  everywhere!  we  like 

them  well: 
But  children  die;  and  let  me  tell  yon,  girl, 
Howe'er  you  babble,  great  deeds  cannot 

die; 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their 

light 
For  ever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them. 
Children — that  men  may  pluck  them  from 

our  hearts,  240 

Kill  us  with    pity,  break    ns  with    our- 
selves — 
O  —  children  —  there  is  nothing  upon  earth 
More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a  sou 


And  seus  him  err.    Nor  would  we  work  for 

fame; 
Tho'  she  perhaps  might  reap  the  applanae 

of  Great, 
Who  learns  the  one  pou  bto  whence  aftez^ 

hands 
May  move  the  world,  tho'    she   herself 

effect 
But   little;    wherefore   up  and   act,  nor 

shrink 
For  fear  our  solid  idm  be  dissipated 
By  frail  successors.     Would,  iudeed,  we 

bad  been,  150 

In  lieu  of  many  mortal  flies,  a  race 
Of  giauts  living  each  a  thousand  years, 
Th^  we  might  see  our  own  work  out,  and 

watch 
The  sandy  footprint  harden  into  stone.* 

I  answer'd  nothing,  donbtf ul  in  myself 
If  that   strange   poet  -  princess  with  her 

grand 
Imaginations  might  at  nil  be  won. 
And    she    broke    out    interpreting    mj 

thoughts: 

'  No  doubt  we  seem  a  kind  of  monster 
to  you; 
We  are   used  to  that;  for  women,  up  till 

this  a6o 

Cramp'd  under  worse  than  South-sea-isle 

taboo. 
Dwarfs  of  the  gynseceum,  fail  so  far 
In  high  desire,  they  know  not,  cannot  gnese 
How  much  their  welfare  is  a  passion  to  us. 
If   we  could    give    them    surer,    quicker 

proof  — 
O,  if  our  end  were  less  achievable 
By  slow  approaches  than  by  single  act 
Of  immolation,  any  phase  of  death. 
We  were  as  prompt  to  spring  against  the 

pikes. 
Or  down  the  fiery  j^ulf  as  talk  o*'  it, 
To  compass  our  dear  sisters'  liberties.' 

She  bow'd  as  if  to  veil  a  noble  tear; 
And  up  we  came  to  where  the  river  sloped 
To  pluni^e  in  cataract,  shattering  on  blaek 

blocks 
A  breadth  of  thunder.    O'er  it  shook  the 

woods, 
An4  danced  the  color,  and,  below,  stock 

out 
The  bones  of  some  tett  bulk  thai  lived 

aodroard 
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Before  inan  was.    She  gazed  awhile  and 
said, 

*  As  these  rude  bones  to  us,  are  we  to  her 
That  will  be.'    *Dare  we  dream  of  that,' 

I  ask'd,  aSo 

*  Which  wrought  us,  as  the  workman  and 

his  work, 
That  practice  betters  ? '    *  How,'  she  cried, 

*you  love 
The  metaphysics  I  read  and  earn  our  prize, 
A  golden  brooch.     Beneath  an  emerald 

plane 
Sits  Dtotima,  teaching  him  that  died 
Of  hemlock  —  our  device,  wrought  to  the 

life  — 
She  rapt  upon  her  subject,  he  on  her; 
For  there  are  schools  for  alL'    '  And  yet,' 

I  said, 
'  Metbinks  I  have  not  found  among  them 

aU 
One  anatomic'    '  Nay,  we  thought  of  that,' 
She  answer'd,  *but  it  pleased  us  not;  in 

truth  191 

We  shudder  but  to  dream  our  maids  should 

ape 
Those  monstrous  males  that  carve  the  liv- 
ing bound, 
And  cram  him  with  the  fragments  of  the 

grave, 
Or  in  the  dark  dissolving  human  heart, 
And  holy  secrets  of  this  microcosm, 
DabbUng*  Bhamelew  band  with  ..hameful 

jest, 
f!ncamalize  their  spirits.    Yet  we  kuow 
Knowledge  is  knowledge,  and  this  matter 

hangs. 
Howbeit  oitrself,  foreseeing  casualty,      900 
Nor  willing  men  should  come  among  us, 

learnt, 
For  manv  weary  moons  before  we  came, 
This  emit  of  healing.    Were  you  sick,  our- 

self 
Would  tend  upon  yon.    To  your  question 

now, 

Wbich  touches  on  the  workman  and  his 

work. 
Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light; 

't  is  so. 
For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  is, 
Aticl  all  creation  is  one  act  at  once, 
The  birth  of  light;  but  we  that  are  not  all, 
As  parts,  can  see  but  parts,  now  this,  now 

that,  3 10 

And    live,    perforce,    from    thought    to 

thought,  and  make 


One  act  a  phantom  of  succession.     Thus 
Our  weakness  somehow  shapes  the  shadow, 

Time ; 
But  in  the  shadow  will  we  work,  and  mould 
The  woman  to  the  fuller  day.' 

She  spake 
With  kindled  eyes:  we  rode  a  league  be- 
yond. 
And,  o'er  a  bridge  of  pinewood  crossing, 

came 
On  tiowery  levels  underneath  the  crag. 
Full  of  all  beauty.   *  O,  how  sweet,'  I  said,  — 
For  I  was  half-oblivious  of  my  mask, —  390 
*  To  linger  here  with  one  that  loved  us  1 ' 

-  Yea,' 
She  answer'd,  <  or  with  fair  philosophies 
That  lift  the  fancy;  for  indeed  these  fichls 
Are  lovely,  lovelier  not  the  Elysian  lawns, 
Where  paced  the  demigods  of  old,  and 

saw 
The  soft  white  vapor  streak  the  crowned 

towers 
Built  to  the  Sun.'    Then,  turning  to  her 

maids, 
'  Fitch  our  pavilion  here  upon  the  sward; 
Lay  out  the  viands.'    At  the  word,  they 

raised 
A  tent  of  satin,  elaborately  wrought        330 
W^ith  fair  Corinna's    triumph;    here  she 

stood. 
Engirt  with  many  a  florid  maiden-cheek. 
The  woman-conqueror;    womaii-couquer'd 

there 
The  bearded  Victor  of  ten-thonsand  hymns. 
And  all  the  men  mourned  at  his  side.     But 

we 
Set  forth  to  climb;  then,  climbing,  Cyril 

kept 
With  Psyche,  with  Melinsa  Florin n,  I 
With  mine  affianced.     Many  a  little  hand 
Glanced  like  a  touch  of  sunshine  on  the 

rocks. 
Many  a  light  foot  shone  like  a  jewel  set 
In  the  dark  crag.    And  then  we  turn'd,  wo 

wound  341 

About  the  cliffs,  the  copses,  out  and  in. 
Hammering  and  clinking,  chattering  stony 

names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and 

tuff. 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte,  till  the  sun 
Grew  broader  toward  his  death  and  fell, 

and  all 
The    rosy  heights    came  out   abov«   the 

lawns. 
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The  iplendor  fmUs  on  oastle  wnllfl 

Ana  SHOWY  sammits  old  in  story ; 
The  Ions'  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 
And  Uie  wild  oatanot  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  hngle,  hlow,  set  the  wild  echoes  njing, 
Blpw,  hugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,   dying, 
dying. 

O,  hark,  O,  heart  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 
O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  I 
Blow,  let  ns  hear  the  purple  glens  replying. 
Blow,  bngle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dyiqg, 
dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  von  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  sonl  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And   answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,    dying, 
dyiqg. 

IV 

'  There  sinks  the  nebnloas  star  we  eall  the 

sun. 
If  that  hypothesis  of  theiis  be  soand,' 
Said  Ida;  '  let  us  down  and  rest; '  and  we 
Down  from  the  lean  and  wrinkled  preoi- 

pices, 
Bjr  every  ooppioe  -  f eather'd  chasm    and 

cleft, 
Dropt  thro'  the  ambrosial  gloom  to  where 

below 
No  bigger  than  a  glowworm   shone  the 

tent 
Lamp-lit  from  the  inner.    Once  she  lean'd 

on  me. 
Descending;  once  or  twice  she  lent  her 

hand. 
And  blissful  palpitations  in  the  blood        m 
Stirring  a  suaden  transport  rose  and  fell. 

Bnt  when  we  planted  level  feet,  and 

dipt 
Beneath  the  satin  dome  and  entered  in, 
There  leaning  deep  in  broider'd  down  we 

sank 
Our  elbows;  on  a  tripod  in  the  midst 
A  fragrant  flame  rose,  and  before  us  glow'd 
iVuity  blossom,  viand,  amber    wine,  and 

gold. 

Then  she,   'Let  some  one  sing  to  ns; 
lightlier  move 


The  minutes  fledged  with  mnsic;'  and  a 

maid. 
Of  those  beside  her,  smote  her  haip  and 

sang.  M 

'Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 
mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 
In  lookiiifif  on  the  happy  autnmn-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  ate  no  num. 

'  Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail. 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld, 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
So  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more.    30 

*Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  sninniar 

dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The   casement   slowly  grows   a   glimmering 

square; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

'  Dear  as  remember^  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  f eign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret ; 
O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  mote  V  49 

She  ended  with  such  passion  that  the 

tear 
She  sang  of  shook  and  fell,  an  erring  pearl 
Lost  in  her  bosom;  bnt  with  some  disaain 
Answered  the  Princess:  *If  indeed  ther%» 

haunt 
About  the  monlder'd  lodges  of  the  past 
So  sweet  a  voice  and  vague,  fatal  to  men, 
Well  needs  it  we  should  cram  our  ears  with 

wool 
And  so  pace  bjr.     Bnt  thine  are  fancies 

hatcb'd 
In  silken-folded  idleness;  nor  is  it 
Wiser  to  weep  a  tnie  occasion  lost,  90 

Bnt  trim  our  sails,  and  let  old  bygones  be. 
While  down  the  streams  that  float  ns  eaob 

and  all 
To  the  issue,  goes,  like  glittering  bergs  of 

ice. 
Throne  after  throne,  and  molten  on  the 

waste 
Becomes  a  cloud;  for  all  things  serve  their 

time 
Toward  that  great  year  of  equal  mi 

and  rights. 
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Nor  would  I  fight  with  iron  laws,  in  the 

end 
Foand  golden.    Let  the  past  be  past,  let  be 
Their  cancelled  Babels;  tho'  the  rough  kez 

break 
The  atarr'd  mosaic,  and  the  beard-blown 

goat  60 

Hang  00  the  shaft,  and  the  wild  fig-tree 

split 
Hfeoir  monstrocs  idols,  care  not  while  we 

hear 
A  tmmpet  in  the  distance  pealing  news 
Of  better,  and  Hope,  a  poising  eagle,  bums 
Abore  the  unrisen  morrow.'    Then  to  me, 

*  Know  you  no  song  of  your  own  land,'  she 

said, 

*  Not  snob  as  moans  about  the  retrospect. 
Bat  deals  with  tlie  other  distance  and  the 

hues 
Of  promise;   not  a  death's-head  at  the 
wine  7 » 

Then  I    remember'd   one  myself   had 

made,  70 

What  time  I  watch'd  the  swallow  winging 

south 
From  mine  own  land,  part  made  long  since, 

and  part 
Now  while  I  sanff,  and  maiden-like  as  far 
As  I  could  ape  tneir  treble  did  I  sing. 

'  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  smith, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fall  upon  her  gilded  eaves, 
Aad  tell  her,  tell  her,  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

*  0,  tell  her,  SwaUow,  thou  that  knoweat  each, 
That  briaht  and  fieroe  and  fiokle  is  the  Soath, 
Aad  dark  and  true  and  tender  is  the  North.  80 

'  0  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  conld  follow,  and 
light 
Upon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill. 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 


'O,  were  I  thou  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
Aad  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  look  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died  1 

'WI.Tli»g«^d»todotl>.  I>.rl>«»t«itl> 

lore, 
Delayinfr  as  the  tender  ash  delays 
To  0I0&  herself,  when  all  the  woods  are 

green? 

*  0,  tell  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown ; 
Ssy  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  Sonth,  91 
Bat  in  the  North  long  since  my  nest  is  made. 


'  O,  tell  her,  brief  is  life  but  lore  is  long, 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

'  O  SwaUow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods. 
Fly  to  her,  aad  pipe  and  woo  her,  aad  make 

her  mine, 
And  tell  her,  tell  her,  that  I  follow  thee.' 


I  ceased,  and  all  the  ladies,  each  at  each, 
liike  the  Ithacensian  suitors  in  old  time,  too 
Stared  with  ^^reat  eyes,  and  laughed  with 

alien  lips, 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant;  for  still 

my  voice 
Rang  false.     But  smiling,  'Not  for  thee,' 

she  said, 
*  O  Bulbul,  any  rose  of  Gnlistan 
Shall  burst  her  veil;  marsh-divers,  rather, 

maid. 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow- 
crake 
Grate  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass  —  and 

this 
A  mere  love-poem  I  O,  for  such,  my  friend. 
We  hold  them  slight;  they  mind  ns  of  the 

time 
When  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt.    Knaves 

are  men,  no 

That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness. 
And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up. 
And  paint  the  sates  of  Hell  with  Paradise, 
And  play  the  smve  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Poor  soul  1  I  had  a  maid  of  honor  once; 
She  wept  her  true  eyes  blind  for  such  a 

one, 
A  rogne  of  canzonets  and  serenades. 
1  loved  her.    Peace  be  with  her.    She  is 

dead. 
80  thejr  blaspheme  the  muse  I    But  great 

IS  song 
Used  to  great  ends;  onrself  have  often 

tried  ISO 

Valkyrian    hymns,  or  into    rhythm  have 

dash'd 
The  passion  of  the  prophetess;  for  song 
Is  duer  unto  freedom,  force  and  g^wth 
Of  spirit,  than  to  junketing  and  love. 
Love  is  it  ?     Would  this  same  mock-love, 

and  this 
Mock-Hymen  were  laid  up  like  winter  bats. 
Till  all  men  grew  to  rate  us  at  our  worth. 
Not  vassals  to  be  beat,  nor  pretty  babes 
To  be  dandled,  no,  but  living  wills,  and 

sphered 
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Whole  in  ounelvea  and  owed  to  none. 
Enough  I  130 

But  now  to  leaven  play  with  profit,  yon, 

Kuow  yon  no  song,  the  true  growth  of  yonr 
soil, 

That  gives  the  manners  of  yonr  country- 
women ? ' 

She  spoke  and  tnrn'd  her  sumptuous  head 

with  eyes 
Of  shining  expectation  fixt  on  mine. 
Then  while  I  dragg'd  my  brains  for  such  a 

song, 
Cyril,  with  whom  the  bell-mouth'd  glass 

had  wrought, 
Or  mastered  by  the  sense  of  sport,  began 
To  troll  a  careless,  careless  tavern-catch 
Of  Moll  and  Meg,   and  strange  experi- 
ences 140 
Unmeet  for  ladies.      Florian    nodded  at 

liim, 
I  frowning;  Psyche  flnsh'd  and  wann'd  and 

shook; 
The  lilylike  Melissa  droop'd  her  brows. 
'Forbear,'  the  Princess  cried;    'Forbear, 

sir,'  I; 
And  heated  thro'  and  thro'  with  wrath  and 

love, 
I  smote  him  on  the  breast.     He  started  up; 
There  rose  a  shriek  as  of  a  city  sack'd ; 
Melissa  cUmor'd,  'Flee  the  death;'  'To 

horse  I' 
Said  Ida,  '  home  I  to  horse  I '  and  fled,  as 

flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  dovecote 

doors,  I  SI 

Disorderly  the  women.     Alone  I  stood 
With  Florian,  cursing  Cvril,  vext  at  heart 
In  the  pavilion.    There  like  parting  hopes 
I  heara  them  passing  from  me;  hoof  by 

hoof. 
And  every  hoof  a  knell  to  my  desires. 
Clanged  on  the  bridge;  and  then  another 

shriek, 
<  The  Head,  the  Head,  the  Princess,  O  the 

Headt' 
For  blind  with  rage  she  miss'd  the  plank, 

and  roU'd 
In  the  river.    Out  I  sprang  from  glow  to 

gloom;  160 

There  whirl'd  her  white  robe  like  a  blos- 

som'd  branch 
Rapt  to  the  horrible  fall.    A  glance  I  gave, 
No  more,  but  woman-vested  as  I  was 


Plunged,  and  the  flood  drew;  yet  I  caught 

her;  then 
Oaring  one  arm,  and  bearing  in  my  left 
The  weight  of  all  the  hopes  of  half  the 

world. 
Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.    A  tree 
Was  half -disrooted  from  his  place  and 

stoop'd 
To  drench  his  dark  locks  in  the  gurgling 

wave 
Mid-channel.    Right  on  this  we  drove  and 

caught,  17Q 

And  grasping  down  the  boughs  I  gain'd 

the  shore. 

There  stood  her  maidens  glimmering^j 


eronp'd 
In  the  noli 


lollow  bank.   One  reaching  forward 

drew 
My  burthen  from  mine  arms;  they  eriedt 

'  She  lives.' 
They  bore  her  back  into  the  tent:  but  I, 
So   much    a    kind   of   shame  within  me 

wrought. 
Not  yet  endured  to  meet  her  opening  eyes. 
Nor  found  my  friends;  but  push'd  alone  on 

foot  — 
For  since   her  horse  was  lost  I  left  b^ 

mine  — 
Across  the  woods,  and  less  from  Indiaii 

craft  '  180 

Than  beelike  instinot  hiveward,  foimd  at 

length 
The  garden  portals.    Two  great  statoaty 

Art 
And  Science,  Carvatids,  lifted  np 
A  weight  of  emblem,  and  betwixt  wero 

valves 
Of  open-work  in  which  the  hunter  rued 
His  rash  intrusion,  manlike,  but  his  brows 
Had  sprouted,  and  the  branches  thereupoa 
Spreaa  out  at  top,  and  grimly  spiked  the 

gates. 

A  little  space   was   left  between   ihm 

horns. 
Thro'  which  I  damber'd  o'er  at  top  with 

pain,  190 

Dropt  on  the  sward,  and  np  the  linden 

walks, 
And,  tost  on  thoughts  that  changed  from 

hue  to  hue, 
Now  poring  on  the  glowworm,  now  the  star, 
I  paced  the  terrace,  till  the   Bear   ^^ 

wheel'd 
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Tliro*  ft  great  arc  his  seven  slow  suds. 

A  step 
Of  lightest  echo,  then  a  loftier  form 
Than  female,  moving  thro'   the  uncertain 

gloom, 
Disturb'd  me  with  the  doubt  'if  this  were 

she,' 
But  it  was  Florian.    '  Hist,  O,  hist  1 '  he 

said, 
'  They  seek  us;  out  so  late  is  out  of  rules. 
Moreover,  "Seize  the  straugers^'  is  the 

cry.  SOI 

How  came  you  here?'    I  told  him.    'I,' 

said  he, 
'  Last  of  the  train,  a  moral  leper,  I, 
To  whom  none  spake,  half-sick  at  heart, 

retum'd. 
Arriving  all  confused  among  the  rest 
With  hooded  brows  I  crept  into  the  hall. 
And,  couch'd  behind  a  Judith,  iiuderueath 
The  head  of  Holofernes  peep*d  and  saw. 
Girl  after  girl  was  call'd  to  trial;  each 
Disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  us;  last  of 

all,  a  to 

Melissa;  trust  me,  sir,  I  pitied  her. 
Sbe,  questioned  if  she  knew  us  men,  at  first 
Was  silent;  closer  prest,  denied  it  not. 
And  then,  demaoded  if  her  mother  knew, 
Or  Psyche,  she  affirm'd  not,  or  denied; 
From   whence  the   Royal  mind,   familiar 

with  her. 
Easily  gather'd  either  guilt.    She  sent 
For  Psyche,  but  sbe  was  not  there;  she 

caird 
For  Psvche's   child  to  east  it  from  the 

doors; 
She  sent  for  Blanche  to  accuse  her  f ao6  to 

face;  aao 

And  I  slipt  out.    But  whither  will  you  now  ? 
And  where  are  Psyche,  Cyril?  both  are 

fled; 
What,  if  together  ?  that  were  not  so  well. 
Would  rather  we  had  never  come  I  I  dread 
His  wildness,  and  the  chances  of  the  dark.' 

*  And  yet,*  I  said,  *  you  wrong  him  more 

thaul 
That  struok  him;    this  is  proper  to  the 

clown, 
Tho'  smock'd,  or  furr'd  and  purpled,  still 

the  clown. 
To  harm  the  thing  that  trusts  him,  and  to 

shame 
That  which  he  says  he  loves.    For  Cyril, 

kowe'ef  130 


He  deal  in  frolic,  as  to-night — the  sone 
Might    have    been  worse    and    sinn'a  in 

grosser  lips 
Beyond  all  pardon  —  as  it  is,  I  hold 
These  flashes  on  the  surface  are  not  he. 
He  has  a  solid  base  of  temperament; 
But  as  the  water-lily  starts  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Tho'  anchor'd  to  the  bottom,  such  is  he.' 

Scarce  had  I  ceased  when  from  a  tama- 
risk near 
Two    Proctors    leapt    upon    us,    crying, 
<  Names! '  340 

He,  standing  still,  was  olutch'd;  but  I  be- 
gan 
To  thrid  the  musky-circled  mazes,  wind 
And  double  in  and  out  the  boles,  and  race 
Bv  all  the  fountains.     Fleet  I  was  of  foot; 
Before  me  shower'd  the  rose  in  flakes;  be- 
hind 
I  heard  the  puff'd  pursuer;  at  mine  ear 
Bubbled  the  nightingale  and  heeded  not, 
And  secret  laughter  tickled  all  my  soul. 
At  last  I  hook'd  my  ankle  in  a  vine 
That  daspt  the  feet  of  a  Mnemosyne,      350 
And  falling  on  my  face  was  caught  and 
known. 

They  haled  ns  to  the  Princess  where  she 

sat 
High  in  the  hall;  above  her  droop'd  a  lamp, 
And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Burn  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head. 
Prophet  of  storm;  a  handmaid  on  each 

side 
Bow'd  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long 

black  hair 
Damp  from  the  river;  and  close  behind  her 

stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger 

than  men. 
Huge  women  blowzed  with    health,  and 

wind,  and  rain,  260 

And  labor.     Each  was  like  a  Druid  rock; 
Or  like  a  spire  of  land  that  stands  apart 
Cleft  from  the  main,  and  wail'd  about  with 

mews. 

Then,  as  we  came,  the  crowd  dividing 
clove 
An  advent  to  the  throne;  and  therebeside, 
Half-naked  as  if  caught  at  once  from  bed 
And  tumbled  on  the  purple  footcloth,  lay 
The  lily-shining  child;  and  on  the  l«ft« 
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Bow'd  OQ  her  palms  and  folded  up  from 

wrong, 
Her  round  white  shoulder  shaken  with  her 

sohsi  370 

Melissa  knelt;  but  Lady  Blanche  erect 
Stood  up  and  spake,  an  affluent  orator: 

*  It  was  not  thus,  O  Princess,  in  old  days; 
Tou  prized  my  counsel,  lived  upon  my  lips. 
I  led  you  then  to  all  the  Castahes; 
I  fed  you  with  the  milk  of  every  Muse; 
I  loved  you  like  this  kneeler,  and  you  me 
Your  second  mother,  those  were  gracious 

times. 
Then  came  your  new  friend;  yon  began  to 

chanee — 
I  saw  it  ana  grieved  —  to  slacken  and  to 

cool;  aSo 

Till  taken  with  her  seeming  openness 
You  tum'd  your  warmer  currents  all  to 

her. 
To  me  you  froze;  this  was  my  meed  for 

all. 
Yet  I  bore  up  in  part  from  ancient  love. 
And  partly  that  I  hoped  to  win  you  back, 
And  partly  conscious  of  my  own  deserts. 
And  partly  that  you  were  my  civil  head, 
And  chiefly  you  were  born  for  something 

great,  ^ 
In  which  I  might  your  fellow-worker  be. 
When  time  should  serve;  and  thus  a  noble 

scheme  390 

Grew  up  from  seed  we  two  long  since  had 

sown; 
In  us  true  growth,  in  her  a  Jonah's  gourd, 
Up  in  one  night  and  due  to  sudden  sun. 
We  took  this  palace;  but  even  from  the 

first 
You  stood  in  your  own  light  and  darken'd 

mine. 
What  student  came  but  that  yon  planed  her 

path 
To  Lady  Psyche,  younger,  not  so  wise, 
A  foreigner,  and  I  your  countrywoman, 
I  your  old  friend  and   tried,  she  new  in 

all? 
But  still  her  lists  were  swelled  and  mine 

were  lean;  300 

Yet  I  bore    up  in  hope   she    would   be 

known. 
Then  came  these  wolves;  ikejf  knew  her; 

they  endured. 
Long-closeted  with  her  the  yestermorn, 
To  tell  her  what  they  were,  and  she  to 

hear. 


And  me  none  told.    Not  less  to  an  eye  lika 

mine, 
A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal, 
Last  night,  their  mask  was  patent,  and  mj 

foot 
Was  to  you.    But  I  thought  again ;  I  f ear'd 
To  meet  a  cold  *'  We  thank  you,  we  shall 

hear  of  it 
From  Lady  Psyche;"  you  had  gone  to 

her,  310 

She  told,  perforce,  and  winning  easy  grace, 
No    doubt,    for    slight    delay,    remain'd 

among  us 
In  our  young  nursery  still  unknown,  the 

stem 
Less  grain  than  touchwood,  while  my  hon* 

est  heat 
Were  all  miscounted  as  malignant  haste 
Tu  push  my  rival  out  of  place  and  power. 
But  public    use  required  she  should  be 

known; 
And  since  my  oath  was  ta'en  for  publio 

use, 
I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense. 
I  spoke  not  then  at  first,  but  watch'd  thea 

well,  jao 

Saw  that  they  kept  apart,  no    mischief 

done; 
And  yet  this  day — tho*  you  should  hate  m« 

for  it  — 
I  came  to  tell  yon;  found  that  yon  had  gone. 
Ridden  to  the  hills,  she  likewise.    Now,  I 

thought, 
That  surely  she  will  speak;  if  not,  then  I. 
Did  she  ?    These  monsters  blazon'd  what 

they  were. 
According  to  the  coarseness  of  their  kind. 
For  thus  I  hear;  and  known  at  last  —  mj 

work  — 
And  full  of  cowardice  and  guilty  shame  — 
I  grant  in  her  some  sense  of  shame  —  she 

flies;  )s« 

And  I  remain  on  whom  to  wreak  your  rage, 
I,  that  have  lent  my  life  to  build  up  youn, 
I,  that  have  wasted  here  health,  wealth,  and 

time, 
And  talent,  I  —  yon  know  it  —  I  will  not 

boast; 
Dismiss  me,  and  I  prophesy  your  plan. 
Divorced  from  my  experience,  will  be  ohaff 
For  every  gust  of  chance,  and  men  will 

We  did  not  know  the  real  light,  but  chased 
The  wisp  that  flickers  where  no  foot 
tread.' 
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She  ceaaed;  tbePrmeeas  answer'd  coldly, 
'Good;  340 

Toor  oath  is  broken;  we  dismiss  you,  go. 

For  this  lost  lamb '  —  she  pointed  to  the 
child  — 

•  Oar  mind  is  changed;  we  take  it  to  oor- 

self.' 

Thereat   the  lady  stretch'd   a   yulture 

throat, 
And  shot  from  crooked  lips  a  haggard 

smile. 
'The  plan  was  mine.    I  built  the  nest,' she 

said, 

*  To  hatch  the  cuckoo.    Rise  ! '  and  stoop'd 

to  updrag 
Melissa.     8he,  half  on  her  mother  propt, 
Half-droopuig  from  her,  turn'd  her  face, 

and  cast 
A  liquid  look  on  Ida,  full  of  prayer,        350 
Which  melted  Florian's  fancy  as  she  hung, 
A  NiobeHn  daughter,  oue  arm  out. 
Appealing  to  the  bolts  of  heaven;    and 

while 
We  gazed  upon  her  came  a  little  stir 
About  the  doors,  and  on  a  sudden  rush'd 
Among  us,  out  of  breath,  as  one  pursued, 
A  woman-post  in  flying  raiment.     Fear 
Stared  in  her  eves,  and  chalk'd  her  face, 

and  winged 
Her  transit  to  the  throne,  whereby  she  fell 
Delivering    seal'd    dispatches    which    the 

Head  360 

Took  half-amazed,  and  in  her  lion's  mood 
Tore  open,  silent  we  with  blind  surmise 
Regarding,  while  she  read,  till  over  brow 
eheek  and  bosom  brake  the  wrathful 

bloom 
As  of  some  fire  against  a  stormy  cloud, 
Whea  the  wild  peuumt  right,  himself,  the 

nek 
Flames,  and  his  anger  reddens  in  the  hea- 
vens; 
For  anser  most  it  seem'd,  while  now  her 

breast, 
Beaten  with  some  great  passion  at  her 

heart,  3<>9 

Palpitated,  her  hand  shook,  and  we  heard 
In  the  dead  hush  the  papers  that  she  held 
Bustle.    At  once  the  lost  lamb  at  her  feet 
Sent  out  a  bitter  bleating  for  its  dam. 
The  plaintive  cry  jarr'd  on  her  ire;  she 

enuh'd 
The  scrolls  together,  made  a  sudden  turn 
As  if  to  spcaki  but,  utterance  failing  her, 


She  whirl'd  them  on  to  mo,  as  who  should 

say 
'Read,'  and  I  read  —  two  letters  —  one 

her  sire's: 

*  Fair  daughter,  when  we  sent  the  Prince 

your  way 
We  knew  not  your  ungracious  laws,  which 

learnt,  380 

We,   conscious  of  what  temper  you  are 

built, 
Came  all  in  haste  to  hinder  wrong,  but 

fell  * 

Into  his  father's  hand,  who  has  this  night. 
You  lying  close  upon  his  territory, 
Slipt  round  and  in  the  dark  invested  you, 
And  here  he  keeps  me  hostage  for  his  son.' 

The   second  was  my  father's    running 

thus: 
'  You  have  our  son;  touch  not  a  hair  of  his 

head; 
Render  him  up  nnscathed;  g^ve  him  your 

hand; 
Cleave  to  your  contract — tho'  indeed  we 

hear  390 

You  hold  the  woman  is  the  better  man; 
A  rampant  heresy,  such  as  if  it  spread 
Would  make  all  women  kick  against  their 

lords 
Thro'  all  the  world,  and  which  might  well 

deserve 
That  we  this  night  should  pluck  your  pal- 
ace down; 
And  we  will  do  it,  unless  you  send  us  back 
Our  son,  on  the  instant,  whole.' 

So  far  I  read , 
And  then  stood  up  and  spoke  impetuously: 

*  O,  not  to  pry  and  peer  on  your  reserve. 
But  led  by  golden  wishes,  and  a  hope      400 
The  child  of  I'egal  compact,  did  I  break 
Your  precinct;  not  a  scomer  of  your  sez 
But  venerator,  zealous  it  should  be 

All  that  it  might  be.    Hear  me,  for  I  bear, 
Tho'   man,  yet    human,  whatsoe'er  your 

wrongs. 
From  the  flaxen  curl  to  the  gray  lock  a  life 
Less  mine  than  yours.    My  nurse  would  tell 

me  of  you ; 
I  babbled  for  you,  as  babies  for  the  moon. 
Vague  brightness;  when  a  boy,  you  stoop'd 

to  me 
From    all  high  places,  lived  in  all  fair 

lights,  410 
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Came  in  long  breezes  rapt  from  inmost 

south 
And  blown  to  inmost  north;  at  eve  and 

dawn 
With  Ida,  Ida,  Ida,  rang  the  woods; 
The  leader  wild-swan  in  among  the  stars 
Would  clang  it,  and  lapt  in  wreaths   of 

glowworm  light 
The  mellow  breaker  murmur'd  Ida.    Now, 
Because  I  would  have  reach'd  you,  had  you 

been 
Sphered  up  with  Cassiopeia,  or  the  en- 
throned 
Persephone  in  Hades,  now  at  length,       4>9 
Those  winters  of  abeyance  all  worn  out, 
A  man  I  came  to  see  you ;  but,  indeed. 
Not  in  this  frequence  can  I  lend  full  tongue, 

0  noble  Ida,  to  thoso  thoughts  that  wait 
On  you,  their  centre.    Let  me  say  but  this. 
That  many  a  famous  man  and  woman,  town 
And  landskip,  have  I  heard  of,  after  seen 
The  dwarfs  of  presage;  tho'  when  known, 

there  grew 
Another  kind  of  beauty  in  detail 
Made  them  worth  knowing;  but  in  yon  I 

found 
My  boyish  dream  involved  and  dazzled 

down  430 

And   master'd,  while   that    after -beauty 

makes 
Such  head  from  act  to  act,  from  hour  to 

hour. 
Within  me,  that  except  you  slay  me  here, 
Accordiug  to  your  bitter  statute-book, 

1  cannot  cease  to  follow  you,  as  they  say 
The  seal  does  music;  who  desire  you  more 
Than  growing  boys  their  manhood;  dying 

lips. 
With  many  thousand  matters  left  to  do, 
The  breath  of  life;  O,  more  than  poor  men 

wealth. 
Than  sick  men  health — yours,  yours,  not 

mine  —  but  half  440 

Without  you ;  with  you,  whole ;  and  of  those 

halves 
Yon  worthiest;  and  howe'er  you  block  and 

bar 
Your  heart  with  system  out  from  mine,  I 

hold 
That  it  becomes  no  man  to  nurse  despair. 
But  in  the  teeth  of  clench'd  antRgottisma 
To  follow  up  the  worthiest  till  he  die. 
Yet  that  I  came  not  all  unauthorized 
fi«bold  your  father's  letter.' 

0«^  one  koM 


Kneeling,  I  gave  it,  which  she  caaght,  and 

dash'd 
Unopen'd  at  her  feet.    A  tide  of  fierce    450 
Invective  seem'd  to  wait  behind  her  lips. 
As  waits  a  river  level  with  the  dam 
Ready  to  burst  and  flood  the  world  with 

foam; 
And  BO  she  would  have  spoken,  but  there 

rose 
A  hubbub  in  the  court  of  half  the  maids 
Gather'd  together;  from  the  illumined  ball 
Loug  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o'er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes. 
And  rainbow  robes,  and  gems  and  gemlike 

eyes. 
And  gold  and  golden  heads.     They  to  and 

fro  4^ 

Floctnated,  as  flowers  in  storm,  some  red, 

some  pale. 
All  open-mouth'd,  all  gazing  to  the  light. 
Some  crying  there  was  an  army  iu  the 

land. 
And  some  Uiat  men  were  in  the  very  walls. 
And  some  they  cared  not;  till  a  clamor 

grew 
As  of  a  new-world  Babel,  woman-built. 
And  worse-confounded.    High  above  them 

stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace. 

Not  peace  she  look'd,  the  Head;  but  m- 

mg  up 
Robed  in  the  long  night  of  her  deep  hair, 

so  4y« 

To   the  open  window  moved,  remaining 

there 
Fizt  like  a  beaoon-tower  above  the  waves 
Of  tempest,  when  the  crimson-rolling  eye 
Glares  ruin,  and  the  wild  birds  on  the  light 
Dash  themselves  dead.    She  stretch'd  her 

arms  and  oall'd 
Across  the  tumult,  and  the  tumult  fell. 

<  What  fear  ye,  brawlers  ?  am  not  I  your 

Head? 
On  me,  me,  me,  the  storm  first  breaks; 

/dare 
All  these  male  thunderbolts;  what  is  it  ye 

fear? 
Peace  !  there  are  those  to  avenge  ns  and 

they  come;  4te 

If  not,  ^-  myself  were  like  enough,  0  girls. 
To  unfurl  the  roniden  banner  of  our  rights. 
And  clad  in  iron  burnt  the  ranks  of  war, 
I  Ok»  falling,  protomartyr  of  oar  cauaei 
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Die;  jet  I  bhune  you  not  so  much  for  fear; 
Six  tbousaud  years  of  fear  have  made  you 

that 
From  which  I  would  redeem  you.    But  for 

those 
That  stir  this  hubbub  —  you  and  you  —  I 

know 
Tour  faces  there  in  the  crowd  —  to-morrow 

morn 
We  bold  a  great  couvention;  then  shall 

they  490 

That  love  their  voices  more  than  duty, 

learu 
With  whom  they  deal,  dismiss'd  in  shame 

tu  live 
No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  household 

stuff, 
live  chatteb,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame, 
Full  of    weak  poison,  turnspits    for  the 

clown, 
The  drunkard's  football^  laughing-stocks 

of  Time, 
Whose  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in 

their  heeU, 
But  fit  to  flaunt^  to  dress,  to  dance,  to 

thrum, 
To  tramp,  to  scream,  to  buniish,  and  to 

scour,  499 

For  ever  slaves  at  home  and  fools  abroad.' 

She,  ending,  waved  her  hands;  thereat 

the  crowd 
Muttering,  dissolved;  then  with  a  smile, 

that  look'd 
A  strdce  of  cruel  simshine  on  the  cliff. 
When  all  the  glens  are  drown'd  in  azure 

gloom 
Of  thunder-shower,  she  floated  to  us  and 


'  Ton  have  done  well  and  like  a  gentle- 
man, 
And  like  a  prince;  yon  have  our  thanks  for 

all. 
And  yon  look  well  too  in  yonr  woman's 

dress. 
Well  have  you  done  and  like  a  gentleman. 
You  saved   our  life;  we  owe  you   bitter 

thanks.  510 

Better  have  died  and  spilt  our  bones  in  the 

flood  — 
Tbeo  men   had   said  —  but   now  —  what 

binders  me 
To  take  such  bloody  vengeance  on  you 

both?  — 


Yet  since  our  father  —  wasps  in  our  good 

hive. 
You  would-be  quenchers  of  the  light  to 

be, 
Barbarians,    grosser    than     your    native 

bears  — 
O,  would  I  had  his  sceptre  for  one  hour  ! 
You  that  have  dared  to  break  our  bound, 

and  guU'd 
Our    servants,    wrong'd    and    lied    and 

thwarted  us  — 
/  wed  with  thee  1    /  bound  by  precontract 
Your  bride,  vour  bondslave  I  not  tho'  all 

the  gold  sai 

That  veins  the  world  were  pack'd  to  make 

your  crown. 
And  every  spoken  tongue  should  lord  you. 

Sir, 
Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are  hateful  to 

us; 
I  trample  on  yonr  offers  and  on  yon. 
Begone ;  we  will  not  look  upon  you  more. 
Here,  push  them  out  at  gates.' 

In  wrath  she  spake. 
Then  those  eight  mighty  daughters  of  the 

plough 
Bent  their  broad  faces  toward  us  and  ad- 
dressed 
Their  motion.    Twice  I  sought  to  plead  my 

cause,  530 

But  on    my  shoulder  hung   their  heavy 

hands. 
The  weight  of  destiny;  so  from  her  face 
They  push'd  us,  down  the  steps,  and  throf 

the  court. 
And  with  grim  laughter  thrust  us  out  at 

gates. 

We  cro6S*d  the  street  and  gain'd  a  petty 
mound 

Beyond  it,  whence  we  saw  the  lights  and 
heard 

The  voices  murmuring.  While  I  listen'd, 
came 

On  a  sudden  the  weird  seizure  and  the 
doubt. 

I  seem'H  to  move  among  a  world  of  ghosts; 

The  Priucesft  with  her  monstrous  woman- 
guard,  540 

The  jest  and  earnest  working  side  by  side. 

The  cataract  and  the  tumult  and  the  kings 

Were  shadows;  and  the  long  fantastic 
night 

With  all  its  doings  had  and  had  not  been. 

And  all  things  were  and  were  not. 
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This  went  by 
As  strangely  as  it  oame,  and  on  my  spirits 
Settled  a  gentle  cloud  of  melancholy  — 
Not  long;  I  shook  it  off;  for  spite  of  doubts 
And  sudden  ghostly  shadowiugs  I  was  one 
To  whom  the  touch  of  all  mischance  but 
came  sso 

As  night  to  him  that  sitting  on  a  hill 
Sees  the  midsummer,  midnight,  Norway  sun 
Set  into  sunrise;  then  we  moved  away. 


INTERLUDE 

Thy  Toioe  is  heard  thro*  rolling  drams 

That  beat  to  battle  where  he  stands; 
ThT  face  across  his  fancy  comes, 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands. 
A  moment,  while  the  trumpets  blow, 

He  sees  his  brood  about  thy  knee ; 
The  next,  like  fire  he  meets  the  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

SoLaiasang.     We  thought  her  half-pos- 

sessd, 
She  struck  soch  warbling  fury  thro'  the 
words;  lo 

And,  after,  feigning  pique  at  what  she  call'd 
The  raillery,  or  grotesque,  or  false  sub- 
lime— 
Like  one  that  wishes  at  a  danoe  to  change 
The  music  —  clapt  her  hands  and  cried  for 

war, 
Or  some  grand  fight  to  kill  and  make  an 

end. 
And  he  that  next  inherited  the  tale. 
Half  turning  to  the  broken  statue,  said, 

*  Sir  Ralph  has  got  your  colors;  if  I  prove 
Tour  knight,  and  fight  your  battle,  what 

for  me  ? ' 
It  chanced,  her  empty  glove  npon  the  tomb 
Lay  by  her  like  a  model  of  her  hand.        n 
She  took  it  and  she  flung  it.    *  Fight,'  she 

said, 

*  And  make  ns  all  we  would  be,  great  and 

good.' 
He  knightlike  in  his  cap  instead  of  casque, 
A  cap  of  Tyrol  borrow  d  from  the  hall. 
Arranged    the    favor,   and   assumed   the 

Frinoe. 


Now,  scarce  three  paces  measured  from 

the  mound,, 
We  stombled  on  a  stationary  voice, 


And  *  Stand,  who  goes  7'    <Two  from  the 

palace,'  I. 
*  The  second  two;  they  wait,'  he  said,  *  pass 

on; 
HiB  HiphneM  wakes; '  ud  one.  that  cla.h*d 

m  arms. 
By  glimmering  lanes  and  walls  of  canvas 

led 
Threading  the  soldiexHsity,  till  we  heard 
The  drowsy  folds  of  our  g^reat  ensign  shake 
From  blazou'd  lions  o'er  the  imperial  teat 
Whispers  of  war. 

Entering,  the  sadden  light 
Dazed  me  half-blind.    I  stood  and  seem'd 

to  hear,  n 

As  in  a  poplar  grove  when  a  light  wind 

wakes 
A  lisping  of  the  innnmerous  leaf  and  dies. 
Each  hissing  in  his  neighbor's  ear;   aud 

then 
A  strangled  titter,  out  of  which  there  brake 
On  all  sides,  clamoring  etiquette  to  death. 
Unmeasured  mirth;  while  now  the  two  old 

kings 
Began  to  wag  their  baldness  np  and  down. 
The  fresh  young  captains  flash  d  their  glit* 

tering  teeth. 
The  huge  bush-bearded  barons  heaved  and 

blew,  so 

And  slain  with  laughter  roll'd  the  gilded 

squire. 

At  length  my  sire^  his  rough  cheek  wet 

with  tears, 
Panted  from  weary  sides,  *  King,  you  are 

free! 
We  did  but  keep  yon  surety  for  onr  son. 
If  this  be  he,  —  or  a  draggled  mawkiii, 

thou. 
That  tends  her  bristled  grunters  in  the 

sludge;' 
For  I  was  drench'd  with  ooze,  and  torn 

with  briers. 
More  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from   the 

sheath. 
And  all  one  rag,  disprinoed  from  head  to 

heel. 
Then  some  one  sent  beneath  his  vaulted 

palm  30 

A  whisper'd  jest  to  some  one  near  him, 

'Look, 
He  has  been  among  his  shadows.'    *  Sataa 

take 
The  old  women  and  their  shadowB  I  '-^  thua 

the  king 
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Koir*d  —  *iiiake  yotmelf  a  man  to  fight 

with  men. 
Go;  Cjril  told  ui  all.' 

As  boys  that  slink 
From  ferale  and  the  trespass-chiding  eye. 
Away  we  stole,  ard  transient  in  a  trice 
From  what  was  left  of  faded  woman-slough 
To  sheathing  splendors  and  the  golden  scale 
Of  harness,  issued  in  the  san,  that  now     40 
Leapt  from  the  dewy  shoulders   of   the 

earth, 
And  hit  the  Northern  hills.    Here  Cyril 

met  ns, 
A  little  shy  at  first,  but  by  and  by 
We  twain,  with  mutual  pardon  ask'd  and 

given 
For  stroke   and   song,  resolder'd   peace, 

whereon 
Follow'd  his  tale.    Amazed  he  fled  away 
Thro'  the  dark  land,  and  later  in  the  night 
Had  come  on  Psyche  weeping:  *then  we 
fell  48 

Into  your  father's  hand,  and  there  she  lies, 
fiat  will  not  speak  nor  stir.' 

He  show'd  a  tent 
A  stone-shot  off;  we  enter'd  in,  and  there 
Among  piled  arms  and  rough  accoutre- 
ments, 
Pitif  al  sight,  wrapp'd  in  a  soldier's  cloak, 
like  some  sweet  sculpture  draped  from 

bead  to  foot. 
And  pufth'd  by  rude  hands  from  its  pedes- 
tal, 
All  b^  fair  length  upon  the  ground  she 

Uy; 
And  at  her  head  a  follower  of  the  camp, 
A  ebarr'd  and  wrinkled  piece  of  woman- 
hood. 
Bat  watching  like  a  watcher  by  the  dead. 

Then  Florian  knelt,  and  *  Come,'  he  whis- 
per'd  to  her,  60 

'Lift  up  your  head,  sweet  sister;  lie  not 
thus. 

What  hare  you  done  but  right  ?  yon  could 
not  stay 

Me,  nor  your  prince;  look  up,  be  com- 
forted. 

Sweet  is  it  to  have  done  the  thing  one 
ouffbt, 

When  fallen  in  darker  ways.'  And  like- 
wise I: 

'Be  comforted;  have  I  not  lost  her  too, 

h  whose  least  aet  abides  the  nameless 
ehann 


That  none  has  else  for  qie  ? '    She  heard, 

she  moved, 
She  moan'd,  a  folded  yoice;  and  up  she 

sat, 
And  raised  the  cloak  from  brows  as  pale 

and  smooth  70 

As  those  that  mourn  half-shrouded  over 

death 
In  deathless  marble.     '  Her,'  she  said,  *  my 

friend  — 
Parted  from  her  —  betray'd  her  cause  and 

mine  — 
Where  shall  I  breathe  ?  why  kept  ye  not 

your  faith  ? 
O  base  aud  bad  !  what  comfort  ?  none  for 

me  1 ' 
To  whom  remorseful  Cyril,  <  Yet  I  pray 
Take  comfort;   live,  dear  lady,  for  your 

child!' 
At  which  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried: 

'  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah,  my 

child, 
My  one  sweet  child,  whom  I  shall  see  no 

more  I  80 

For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back; 
And  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  care, 
Or  sicken  with  ill-usage,  when  they  say 
The  child  is  hers  —  fur  every  little  fault, 
The  child  is  hers;  aud  they  will  beat  my 

girl 
Remembering  her  mother  —  O  my  flower ! 
Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her 

hard. 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
WitU  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were 

she  dead.  89 

HI  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there, 
To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cr}'  they  made, 
The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  all. 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors, 
And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day, 
Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
W^Hiliiig  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me. 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 
My  babe,  my  sweet  Aglal'a,  my  one  child; 
And  1  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way. 
And  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her.      100 
Ah  1    what  might  that  man  not  deserve 

of  me 
Who  gave  me  bock  my  child  ? '     'Be  com* 

forted,' 
Said  Cyril,  ^yon  shall  have  it;'  but  again 
She  veil'd  her  brows,  and  Drone  she  sank, 

aud  so^ 
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Like  tender  thingv  that  being  oattght  feign 

death, 
Spoke  not,  nor  stirr'd. 

By  this  a  murmur  ran 
Thro'  all  the  oamp,  and  inward  raced  the 

scouts 
With  rumor  of  Prince  Arao  hard  at  hand. 
We  left  her  by  the  woman,  and  without 
Found  the  ffrav  kings  at  parle;  and  '  Look 

you,' cried  no 

My  father,  *  that  our  compact  be  fulflll'd. 
Ton  have  spoilt  this  child;  she  laughs  at 

you  and  man; 
She  wrongs  herself,  her  sex,  and  me,  and 

him. 
But  red-faoed  war  has  rods  of  steel  and 

fire; 
She  yields,  or  war.' 

Then  Gama  tnm'd  to  me: 
'  We  fear,  indeed,  you  spent  a  stormy  time 
With  our  strange  girl;  and  yet  they  say 

that  still 
Ton  love  her.    Give  ns,  then,  your  mind 

at  large: 
How  say  you,  war  or  not  ? ' 

'  Not  war,  if  possible, 
O  king,'  I  said,  Mest  from  the  abuse  of 


war, 


lao 


The  desecrated  shrine,  the  trampled  year. 
The  smouldering  homestead,  and  the  house* 

hold  flower 
Tom  from  the  lintel  —  all  the  common 

wrong— 
A  smoke  go  up  thro'  which  I  loom  to  her 
Three  times  a  monster.    Now  she  lightens 

scorn 
At  him  that  man  her  plan,  but  then  would 

hate  — 
And  every  voice  she  talk'd  with  ratifv  it, 
And  every  face  she  look'd  on  justify  it  — 
The  general  foe.   More  soluble  is  this  knot 
By  gentleness  than  war.  I  want  her  love.  130 
What  were  I  nigher  this  altho'  we  dash'd 
Your  cities  into  shards  with  catapults  ?  — 
She  would    not    love  —  or    brought    her 

chaiu'd,  a  slave, 
The  lifting  of  whose  eyelash  is  my  lord  ? 
Not  ever  would  she  love,  but  brooding  turn 
The  book  of  scorn,  till  all  my  flitting  chance 
Were  caught  within    the    record  of  her 

wrongs 
And  crush*d   to  death;  and  rather.  Sire, 

than  this 
I  would  the  old  god  of  war  himself  were 

dead. 


Forg^ten,  rusting  on  his  iron  hillSi         140 
Rotting  on  some  wild  shore  with  ribs  of 

wreck, 
Or  like  an  old-world  mammoth  bolk'd  in 

ice. 
Not  to  be  molten  oat.' 

And  roughly  spake 
My  father:  *  Tnt,  yon  know  them  not,  the 

girls. 
Boy,  when  I  hear  you  prate  I  almost  think 
That  idiot  legend  credible.    Lcwk  you,  sir ' 
Man  is  the  hunter;  woman  is  his  game. 
The  sleek  and  shining  creatures  of  thi 

chase. 
We  hunt  them  for  the  beauty  of  their  skins; 
They  love  us  for  it,  and  we  ride   them 

down.  150 

Wheedling  and  siding  with  them  I    Out  I 

for  shame  1 
Boy,  there 's  no  rose  that 's  half  so  dear  to 

them 
As  he  that  does  the  thing  they  dare  not  do, 
Breathing  and  soundiug  beauteous  battle, 

comes 
With  the  air  of  the  trumpet  round  him,  aud 

leaps  in 
Among  the  women,  snares  them  by  the 

score 
Flatter'd  and  flnster'd,  wins,  tho'  dash'd 

with  death 
He  reddens  what  he  kisses.    Thns  I  won 
Your  mother,  a  good  mother,  a  good  wife, 
Worth  winning;  but  this  flrebnuid — gen- 
tleness 160 
To  such  as  her !  if  Cyril  spake  her  tnie^ 
To  catch  a  dragon  in  a  cherry  net. 
To  trip  a  tigress  with  a  gossamer, 
Were  wisdom  to  it.' 

•Tea,  but,  Sire,*  1  cried, 
'  Wild  natures  need  wise  curbs.    The  sol- 
dier?   Nol 
What  dares  not  Ida  do  that  she  should 

prize 
The  soldier  ?    I  beheld  her,  when  she  rose 
The  yesternight,  and  storming  in  extremes 
Stood  for  her  cause,  and  flang  defiance 

down 
Gagelike  to  man,  and  had  not  shonii'd  the 

death,  i;o 

No,  not  the  soldier's;  yet  I  bold  her,  king. 
True  woman;  but  you  clash  them  all  in  oim^ 
That  have  as  manr  differences  as  we. 
The  violet  varies  from  the  lily  as  far 
As  oak  from  elm.    One  lores  the  soldier. 
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The  silken  priest  of  peace,  one  this,  one  that, 
And  some  unworthily;  their  sinless  faith, 
A  maideu  moon  that  sparkles  on  a  sty, 
Glorifying  clown  and  satyr;   whence  they 

need  179 

More  brendth  of  culture.    Is  not  Ida  right  ? 
They  worth  it  ?  truer  to  the  law  within  ? 
Severer  in  the  loeic  of  a  life  ? 
Twice  as  magnetic  to  sweet  influences 
Of  earth  and  heaven  ?  and  she  of  whom 

yon  speak, 
My  mother,  looks  as  whole  as  some  serene 
Creation  minted  in  the  golden  moods 
Of  sovereign  artists;  nut  a  thought,  a  touch, 
But  pore  as  lines  of  green  that  streak  the 

white 
Of  the  first  snowdrop's  inner  leaves;  I  say. 
Not  like  the  piebald  miscellany,  man,      190 
Bursts  of  great  heart  and  slips  in  sensual 

mire. 
But  whole  and  one;  and  take  them  all-in-all, 
Were  we  ourselves  but  half  as  good,  as 

kind. 
As  truthful,  much  that  Ida  claims  as  right 
Had  ne'er  been  mooted,  but  as  frankly 

theirs 
As  does  of  Nature.  To  our  point;  not  war, 
Lest  I  loee  all.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  yon  spake  bat  sense,' 
Said  Gama.     '  We  remember  love  ourself 
In  our  sweet  youth;  we  did  not  rate  him 

then  Z99 

This  red-hot  iron  to  be  shaped  with  blows. 
You  talk  almost  like  Ida;  she  can  talk; 
And  there  is  something  in  it  as  you  say: 
But  yon  talk  kindlier;  we  esteem  you  for 

it  — 
Re  seems  a  gracious  and  a  gallant  Prince, 
I  would  he  had  our  daughter.    For  the  rest, 
Cor  own  detention,  why,  the  causes  weigh'd, 
Fatherly  f  ean  -  you  used  ns  courteously  — 
We  would  do  much  to  gratify  your  Prince  — 
We  pardon  it;  and  for  your  ingress  here  209 
Upon  the  skirt  and  fringe  of  our  fair  laud, 
You  did  but  come  as  goblins  in  the  night, 
iior  in  the  furrow  broke  the  ploughman's 

head, 
Kor  burnt  the  grange,  nor  buss'd  the  milk- 

ine-maid, 
Kor  robb^  the  farmer  of  his  bowl  of  cream. 
But    let   your   Prince  —  our    royal   word 

npon  it. 
Be  comes  back  safe  —  ride  with  us  to  our 

lines, 
And  apeak  with  Arac.    Arao's  word  is  thrice 


As  ours  with  Ida;  something  may  be  done  — 
I  know  not  what  —  and  ours  shall  see  us 

friends. 
You,  likewise,  our  late  guests,  if  so  you 

will,  220 

Follow  us.   Who  knows  ?  we  four  may  build 

some  plan 
Foursquare  to  opposition.' 

Here  he  reach'd 
White  hands  of  farewell  to  my  sire,  who 

growl'd 
An  answer  which,  half-mufBed  in  his  beard. 
Let  so  much  out  as  gave  us  leave  to  go. 

Then  rode  we  with  the  old  king  across 

the  lawns 
Beneath  huge  trees,  a  thousand  rings  of 

Spring 
In  everv  bole,  a  song  dn  every  spray 
Of  birds  that  piped  their  Valentines,  and 

woke 
Desire  in  me  to  infuse  my  tale  of  love     730 
In  the  old  king's  ears,  w!io  promised  help, 

and  oozed 
All  o'er  with  boney'd  answer  as  we  rode ; 
And  blossom-fiagpraut  slipt  the  heavy  dews 
Gather'd  by  night  and  peace,  with  each 

light  air 
On  our  mail'd  heads.    But  other  thoughts 

than  peace 
Burnt  in  us,  when  we  saw  the  embattled 

squares 
And  squadrons  of  the  Prince,  trampling 

the  flowers 
With  clamor;  for  among  them  rose  a  cry 
As  if  to  greet  the  king;  they  made  a  halt; 
The  horses  yell'd;  they  clash'd  their  arms; 

the  drum  240 

Beat;  merrily-blowing  shrill'd  the  martial 

fife; 
And  in  the  blast  and  bray  of  the  long  horn 
And  serpent- throated  bugle,  undulated 
The   banner.     Anon    to   meet   us   lightly 

pranced 
Three  captains  out;  nor  ever  had  I  seen 
Such  thews  of  men.    The  midmost  and  the 

highest 
Was  Arac;  all  about  his  motion  clung 
The  shadow  of  his  sister,  as  the  beam 
Of  the  East,  that  play'd  upon  them,  made 

them  glance 
Like  those  three  stars  of  the  airy  Giant's 

zone,  250 

That  glitter  bumish'd  by  the  frosty  dark; 
And  as  the  fiery  Sirius  alten  hue. 
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And  bieken  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morionsi  wash'd  with  morniugi  as 
they  came. 

And  I  that  prated  peace,  when  first  I 
heard 
War-music,  felt  the  blind  wild-beast  of 

force, 
Whose  home  is  in  the  sinews  of  a  man. 
Stir  in  me  as  to  strike.    Then  took  the  king 
His  three  broad  sons;  with  now  a  wander- 
ing hand  as9 
And  now  a  pointed  fln^r,  told  them  all. 
A  common  light  of  smiles  at  our  disguise 
Broke  from  their  lips,  and,  ere  the  windy 

jest 
Had  labor'd  down  within  his  ample  Inngs, 
The  genial  giant,  Arac,  roll'd  himself 
Thrice  in  the  saddle,  then  burst  out  in 
worda; 

*  Our  land  inraded,  'sdeath  I  and  he  him- 
self 

Tour  captive,  yet  my  father  wills  not  war  I 

And,  'sdeath  1  myself,  what  care  I,  war 
or  no? 

But  then  this  question  of  your  troth  re- 
mains; 

And  there  's  a  downright  honest  meaning 
in  her.  ayo 

She  flies  too  high,  she  flies  too  high  1  and 


yet 
ik'd 


She  aak'd  but  space  and  fair-play  for  her 

scheme; 
She  prest  and  prest  it  on  me  —  I  myself, 
What  know  I  of  these  things  7  but,  life 

and  soul  1 
I  thought  her  half -right  talking  of  her 

wrongs; 
I  say  she  flies  too  high,  *sdeath  1  what  of 

that  ? 
I  take  her  for  the  flower  of  womankind, 
And  so  I  often  told  her,  right  or  wrong; 
And,  Prince,  she  can  be  sweet  to  those  she 

loves,  179 

And,  right  or  wrong,  I  care  not;  this  is  all, 
I  stand  upon  her  side;  she  made  me  swear 

it  — 
'Sdeath  1  —  and  with  solemn  rites  by  can- 
dle-light — 
Swear  by  Saint  something — I  forget  her 

name  — 
Her  that  talk'd  down  the  fifty  wisest  men; 
Skt  was  a  princess  too;  and  so  1  swore. 


Come,  this  is  all;  she  will  not;  waive  yoar 

elaim. 
If  not,  the  fonghten  field,  what  else,  at 

once 
Decides  it,  'sdeath  I  against  my  father*! 

will.' 

I  lagg'd  in  answer,  loth  to  render  np  989 
My  precontract,  and  loth  by  brainless  war 
To  oleave  the  rift  of  diJBference  deeper  yet; 
Till  one  of  those  two  brothers,  half  aside 
And  fingering  at  the  hair  about  his  lip, 
To  prick  us  on  to  combat, '  Like  to  like  I 
Tlie  woman's  garment  hid  the  woman's 

heart.' 
A  taunt  that  dench'd  his  purpose  like  a 

blow ! 
For  fiery-short  was  Cyril's  oonnter-eoolf. 
And  sharp  I  answer  d,  touch'd  upon  the 

point 
Where  idle  boys  are    cowards    to    their 

shame, 
'  Decide  it  here;  why  not  7  we  are  three  to 

three.' 


Then  spake  the  third:  *But  three  to 

three  7  no  more  7 
No  more,  and  in  our  noble  si8ter*s  cause  7 
More,  more,  for  honor  I  every  captain  waits 
Hungry  for  honor,  angry  for  his  king. 
More,  more,  some  fifty  on  a  side,  that  each 
May  breathe  himself,  and  quick  1  by  ovei^ 

throw 
Of  these  or  those,  the  question  settled  die.' 

'  Yea,'  answer'd  I, '  for  this  wild  wreath 

of  air. 
This  flake  of  rainbow  flying  on  the  highest 
Foam  of  men's  deeds  ^- this  honor,  if  ye 

will.  ]  10 

It  needs  must  be  for  honor  if  at  all; 
Since,  what  decision  7  if  we  fail  we  fail. 
And  if  we  win  we  fail;  she  would  not  keep 
Her  compact'    '  'Sdeath  I  but  we  will  send 

to  her,' 
Said  Arac, '  worthy  reasons  why  she  should 
Bide  by  this  issue;  let  our  missive  thro'. 
And  you  shall  have  her  answer  by  thm 

word.' 

•  Boys  ! '  shriek'd  the  old  king,  but  vaii>. 
Her  than  a  hen 
To  her  false  daughters  in  the  pool;  fat 
none 
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Regarded;  neither  seem'd  there  more  to 

Bay.  330 

Baek  rode  we  to  my  father's  eampi  and 

foand 
He  thrice  bad  aent  a  herald  to  the  gates. 
To  learu  if  Ida  yet  would  cede  our  claims 
Or  by  denial  flush  her  babbliug  wells 
With  her  own  people's  life;  three  times  he 

went. 
The  first,  he  blew  and  blew,  bat  none  ap- 

pear'd; 
He  batter'd  at  the  doors,  none  came ;  the 

next. 
An  awful   Toioe   within  had  wam'd  him 

thence; 
The  third,  and  those  ei^t  daughters  of  the 

plough 
Came  sallying  thro'  the  gates,  and  caught 

his  hair,  330 

And  BO  belabor'd  him  on  rib  and  cheek 
Tbey  made  him  wild.    Kot  less  one  glance 

he  caught 
Thro'  open  doors  of  Ida  station'd  there 
Unshaken,  clinging  to  her  purpose,  firm 
Tho'  oompass'd  by  two  armies  and  the  noise 
Of  arms;  and  standing  like  a  stately  pine 
l)et  in  a  cataract  on  an  island-crag. 
When  storm  is  on  the  heights,  and  right 

and  left 
Snck'd  from  the  dark  heart  of  the  long  hills 

roU 
The  torrents,  dash'd  to  the  rale;  and  yet 

her  will  340 

hied,  will  in  me  to  overcome  it  or  faU. 

But  when  I  told  the  king  that  I  was 

pledged 
To  fight  in  tonmey  for  my  bride,  he  clash'd 
His  iron  palms  together  with  a  cry; 
Himself  wonld  tilt  it  out  among  the  lads; 
But  overborne  by  all  his  bearded  lords 
With  reasons  drawn  from  age  and  state, 

perforce 
He  yielded,  wroth  and  red,  with  fierce  de* 

mar; 
And  many  a  bold  knight  started  up  in  heat, 
And  sware  to  combat  for  my  claim  till 

death.  3SO 

All  on  this  side  the  palace  ran  the  field 
FUttothe  garden«wall;  and  likewise  here. 
Above  the  garden's  glowing  blossom-belts, 
A  column'd  entry  shone  and  marble  stairs, 
lad  great  bronxe  valves,  emboss'd  with 
Xomyris 


And  what  she  did  to  Cyrus  after  fight. 
But  now  fast  barr'd.    So  here  upou  the  flat 
All  that  long  mom  the  lists  were  hamnier'd 

up, 
And  all  that  morn  the  heralds  to  and  fro, 
With  message  and  defiance,  went  and  came; 
Last,  Ida's  answer,  in  a  royal  hand,        361 
Bat  shaken  here   and  there,  and  rolling 

words 
Oration-like.    I  kiss'd  it  and  I  read: 


*  O  brother,  yon  have  known  the  pangs 

we  felt. 
What  heats  of  indignation  when  we  heard 
Of  those  that  iron-cramp'd  their  women's 

feet; 
Of  lands  in  which  at  the  altar  the  poor 

bride 
Gives  her  harsh  groom  for  bridal-gift  a 

scourge; 
Of  living  hearts  that  crack  within  the  fire 
Where  smoiilder  their  dead  despots;  and  of 

those,  —  370 

Mothers,—-  that,  all  prophetic  pity,  fling 
Their  pretty  maids  m  the  running  flood, 

and  swoops 
The  vulture,  beak  and  talon,  at  the  heart 
Made  for  all  noble  motion.    And  I  saw 
That  equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker  times 
With  smoother  men;  the  old  leaven  lea- 

ven'd  all; 
Millions  of  throats  would  bawl  for  civil 

rights, 
No  womau  named;  therefore  I  set  my  face 
Against  all  men,  and  lived  but  for  mine 

own. 
Far  off  from  men  I  built  a  fold  for  them; 
I  stored  it  full  of  rich  memorial;  381 

I  fenced  it  round  with  gallant  institutes. 
And  biting  laws  to  scare  the  beasts  of  prey, 
And  prosper'd,  till  a  ront  of  saucy  boys 
Brake  on  us  at  our  books,  and  marr'd  onr 

peace, 
Mask'd  like  onr  maids,  blustering  I  know 

not  what 
Of  insolence  and  love,  some  pretext  held 
Of  baby  troth,  invalid,  since  my  will 
Seal'd  not  the  bond  —  the  striplings  I  — 

for  their  sport  I  — 
I  tamed  my  leojiards;  shall  I  not  tame 

these  ?  390 

Or  yon  ?  or  I  ?  for  since  yon  think  me 

tonch'd 
In  honor —  what  I    I  would  not  anght  of 

false—- 
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Is  not  our  cause  pure  ?  and  whereas  I  know 
Your  prowess,  Arac,  and  what  mother's 

olood 
You  draw  from,  fight  I    You  failing,  I  abide 
What  end  soever;  fail  you  will  not.     Still, 
Take  not  his  life,  he  nsk'd  it  for  my  own; 
His  mother  lives.    Yet  whatsoe'er  vou  do. 
Fight  and  fight  well;  strike  ana  strike 

home.    O  dear 
Brothers,  the  woman's  angel  guards  yon, 

you  400 

The  sole  men  to  be  mingled  with  our  cause. 
The  sole  men  we  shall  prize  in  the  after- 
time, 
Your  very  armor  hallow'd,  and  your  statues 
Rear'd,  sung  to,  when,  this  gadfiy  brush'd 

aside. 
We  plant  a  solid  foot  into  the  Time, 
And  mould  a  generation  strong  to  move 
With  claim  on  claim  from  right  to  right, 

till  she 
Whose    name    is  yoked  witvl    «)hildren's 

know  herself; 
And  Knowledge  in  our  own  land  make  her 

free. 
And,  ever  following  those  two  crowned 

twins,  410 

Commerce  and  Conquest,  shower  the  fiery 

grain 
Of  freedom  broadcast  over  all  that  orbs 
Between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 

mom.' 

Then  came  a  postscript  dash'd  across  the 

rest: 
'  See  that  there  be  no  traitors  in  your  camp. 
We  seem  a  nest  of  traitors  —  none  to  trust 
Since  our  arms  fail'd  —  this  Egypt-plague 

of  men  t 
Almost  our  maids  were  better  at  their 

homes. 
Than  thus  man-girdled  here.     Indeed  I 

think 
Our  chief  est  comfort  is  the  little  child     4^0 
Of  one  unworthy  mother,  which  she  left. 
She  shall  not  have  it  back;  the  child  shall 

grow 
To  prize  the  authentic  mother  of  her  mind. 
I  took  it  for  an  hour  in  mine  own  bed 
This  morning;    there  the  tender  orphan 

hands 
Felt  at  my  heart,  and  seem*d  to  charm  from 

thence 
Hm  wrath  I  nursed  against  the  world. 

farewelL' 


I  ceased;  he  said,   *  Stubborn,  but  she 

may  sit 
Upon  a  king's    right    hand   in  thunder- 
storms. 
And  breed  up  warriors  I    See  now,  tbo' 

yourself  430 

Be  dazzled  by  the  wildfire  Love  to  sloughs 
That  swaUow  common  sense,  the  spindBng 

king. 
This  Gama  swamp'd  in  lazy  tolerance. 
When  the  man  wants  weight,  the  woman 

takes  it  up. 
And  topples  down  the  scales;  but  this  is 

fixt 
As  are  the  roots  of  earth  and  base  of  all,^* 
Man  for   the  field   and  woman  for  the 

hearth; 
Man  for  the  sword,  and  for  the  needle  she; 
Man  with  the  head,  and  woman  with  the 

heart; 
Man  to  command,  and  woman  to  obey;  440 
All  else  confusion.     Look  yon  I   the  gray 

mare 
Is  ill  to  live  with,  when  her  whinny  shrills 
From  tile  to  scullery,  and  her  small  good- 
man 
Shrinks  in  his  arm-chair  while  the  fires  of 

hell 
Mix  with  his  hearth.    But  you  — ahe  's  yet 

a  colt  — 
Take,  break  her;  strongly  groom'd  and 

straitly  curb'd 
She  might  not  rank  with  those  detestable 
That  let  the  bantling  scald  at  home,  and 

brawl 
Their  rights  or  wrongs  Uke  potherbe  in  the 

street. 
They  say  she 's  comely;  there  *8  the  fairer 

chance.  499 

/  like  her  none  the  less  f  01-  rating  at  her  1 
Besides,  the  wonoan  wed  is  not  as  we, 
But  suffers  change  of  frame.  A  lusty  braee 
Of  twins  may  weed  her  of  her  folly.     Boy, 
I'be  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  ehild 
Is  woman's  wisdom.' 

Thus  the  hard  old 
I  took  my  leave,  for  it  was  nearly  noon; 
I  pored  upon  her  letter  which  I  held. 
And  on  the  little  clause,  •  tske  not  his  life;  * 
I  mused  on  that  wUd  morning  in  the  woods* 
And  on  the   <  Follow,  follow,  thou  ahalt 

win;'  ^, 

I  thought  on  all  the  wrathful  king  had  said. 
And  how  the  strange  betrothmeat  waa  to 
end. 
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Tben  I  retnember'd  that  burnt  Boroerer's 

curse 
That  one  should  fight  with  shadows  and 

should  fall; 
And  like  a  flash  the  weird  affection  came. 
'  King,  camp,  and  college  turn'd  to  hollow 

shows; 
I  seem'd  to  more  in  old  memorial  tilts, 
And  doing  battle  with  forgotten  ghosts, 
To  dream  myself  the  shadow  of  a  dream; 
And  ere  I  woke  it  was  the  point  of  noon, 
The  lists  were  ready.     Empanoplied  and 

plumed  47a 

We  enter'd  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
Opposed  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 
Of  echoes,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more 
The   trumpet,  and    again;    at  which  the 

storm 
Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of 

spears 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  they  closed 
In  conflict  with  the    crash  of  shiyering 

points,  480 

And  thunder.     Yet  it  leem'd  a  dream,  I 

dream'd 
Of  figfatine.    On  his  haunches  rose  the 

steed, 
And  into  fiery  splinters  leapt  the  lance. 
And  out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang  the  fire. 
Part  sat  like  rocks;  part  reel'd  but  kept 

their  seats; 
¥ut  roll'd  on  the  earth  and  rose  again  and 

drew; 
Part  stumbled  mixt  with  floundering  horses. 

Down 
From  those  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and 

down 
From  Arac's  arm,  as  from  a  giant's  flail. 
The  large  blows  rain'd,  as  here  and  every- 
where 490 
He  rode  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing 

lists. 
And    all  the    plain  —  brand,  mace,  and 

shaft,  and  shield  — 
BhocVd,  like  an  iron-clanging  anyil  bang'd 
With  hanuners ;  till  I  thought,  can  this  be  he 
From  Ckma's  dwarfish  loins  ?  if  this  be  so. 
The  mother  makes  us  most  —  and  in  my 

dream 
I  i^lanced  aside,  and  saw  the  palace-front 
Alive  with  fluttering  scarfs  and  ladies'  eyes. 
And  highest,  amone  the  statues,  statue-like, 
Between  a  cymbal^  Miriam  and  a  Jael, 
Willi  Psyche's  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us, 


A  single. band  of  gold  about  her  hair,  foa 
Like  a  saint's  glory  up  in  heaven;  but  she, 
Ko  saint  —  inexorable  —  no  tenderness  — 
Too  bard,  too  cruel.  Yet  she  sees  me  fight. 
Yea,  let  her  see  me  fall.  With  that  I  drave 
Among    the    thickest    and    bore  down  a 

prince. 
And  Cfyril  one.    Yea,  let  me  make  my 

dream 
All  that  I  would.    But  that  large-moulded 

man. 
His  visage  all  agrin  as  at  a  wake,        '    510 
Made  at  me  thro'  the  press,  and,  stagger- 
ing back 
With    stroke    on    stroke   the    horse    and 

horseman,  came 
As  comes  a  pillar  of  electric  cloud. 
Flaying  the    roofs    and  sucking    up    the 

drains. 
And  shadowing  down  the  champaign  till  it 

strikes 
On  a  wood,  and  takes,  and  breaks,  and 

cracks,  and  splits. 
And  twists  the  grain  with  such  a  roar  that 

Earth 
Reels,  and  the  herdsmen  cry;  for  every- 
thing 
Gave  way  before  him.     Only  Florian,  he 
That  loved  me  closer  than  his  own  right 

eye,  sao 

Thrust  in  between;   but  Arao  rode  him 

down. 
And  Cyril  seeing  it,  push'd  against  the 

Prince, 
With   Psyche's    color    round  his   helmet, 

tough. 
Strong,  supple,  sinew-corded,  apt  at  arms; 
But  tougher,   heavier,   stronger,  he    that 

smote 
And  threw  him.    Last  I  spnrr'd;  I  felt  my 

veins 
Stretch  with  fierce  heat;  a  moment  hand  to 

hand. 
And  sword  to  sword,  and  horse  to  horse  we 

hung. 
Till  I  struck  out  and  shouted;  the  blade 

glanced, 
I  did  but  shear  a  feather,  and  dream  and 

truth  530 

Flow'd  from  me;  darkness  closed  me,  and 

I  fell. 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead ; 

She  nor  swoon'd  nor  uttered  cry. 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

'  She  must  weep  or  the  wlU  die.' 
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Then  they  praiaed  him,  soft  and  low, 
Called  him  worthy  to  he  loved, 

Tmest  friend  and  noblest  foe  ; 
Tet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place, 
Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept, 

Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face ; 
Tet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Rose  a  nnrse  of  ninety  years, 
Set  his  child  upon  her  knee  — 
ZB  summer  tempest  came  her  tean* 
*  Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee.' 


VI 

My  dream  had  neyer  died  or  lived  again; 
As  iu  some  mystic  middle  state  I  lay. 
Seeing  I  saw  not,  hearing  not  I  heard; 
Tho',  if  I  saw  not,  yet  they  told  me  all 
So  often  that  I  speak  as  having  seen. 

For  so  it  seem'd,  or  so  they  said  to  me, 
That  all  things  grew  more  tragic  and  more 

strange; 
That  when  our  side  was  vanquish'd  and  my 

cause 
For  ever  lost,  there  went  up  a  great  cry, 
*The  Prince  is  slain!'     My  father  heard 

and  ran  lo 

In  on    the  lists,  and  there    nnlaoed  my 

casque 
And  groveird  on  my  body,  and  after  him 
Came  Psyche,  sorrowing  for  Aglai'a. 

But  high  upon  the  palace  Ida  stood 
With  Psyche  8  babe  m  arm;  there  on  the 

roofs 
Like  that  great  dame  of    Lapidoth  she 

sang. 

'  Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  the 
seod, 
The  little  8ced  they  laugh*d  at  in  the  dark, 
Hna  risen  and  cleft  the  soil,  and  grown  a  bulk 
Of  8panlea«i  gi^^^f  ^^at  layn  on  every  side       ao 
A  thousand  arms  and  rushes  to  the  sun. 

*  Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  they 

came; 
The  leaves  were  wet  with  women's  tears ;  they 

heard 
A  noise  of  songs  they  would  not  understand ; 
They  msrkM  it  with  the  red  cross  to  the  fall. 
And  won  id  have  strown  it,  and  are  fallen  them- 

selves. 


'  Onr  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  they 
came. 
The  woodmen  with  their  axes :  lo  the  tree  I 
But  we  will  make  it  faggots  for  the  hearth. 
And  shape  it  plank  and  beam  for  roof  and 
floor,  y> 

And  boats  and  bridges  for  the  use  of  men. 

'  Our  enemies  have  fallen,  hare  fallen ;  they 

struck ; 
With  their  own  blows  they  hurt  thenuelTes, 

nor  knew 
There  dwelt  an  iron  nature  in  the  grain ; 
The  glittering  axe  was  broken  in  their  arms. 
Their  arms   were  shatter' d  to  the  shoulder 

blade. 

*Our  enemies  have  fallen,  but  this  shall 

grow 
A  night  of  Summer  from  the  heat,  a  breadCh 
Of  Autumn,  dropping  fruita  of  power;   and 

loU'd 
With  music  in  the  growing  breeze  of  Time,    40 
The   tops  shall  strike  from  star  to  star,  tUo 

fangs 
Shall  move  the  stony  bases  of  the  world. 

'  And  now,  O  maids,  behold  onr  taoetu* 

ary 
Is  violate,  onr  laws  broken;  fear  we  not 
To  break  them  more  in  their  behoof,  whose 

arms 
Champion'd  onr  canee  and  won  it  with  a 

day 
Blanch'd  in  onr  annals,  and  perpetual  ff^ast. 
When  dames  and  heroines  of  the  golden 

year 
Shall  strip  a  hundred    hollows    bare    of 

Spring, 
To  rain  an  April  of  ovation  round  50 

Their  statues,  borne  aloft,  the  thtve;  but 

come. 
We  will  be  liberal,  since  our  rights  are 

won. 
Let  them  not  lie  in  the  tents  with  ooano 

mankind, 
111  nurses;  but  descend,  and  |;roffer  these 
The  brethren  of  onr  blood  and  cause,  tliat 

there 
Lie  bruised  and  maini'd,  the  tender  minis- 
tries 
Of  female  hands  and  hospitality.* 

She  spoke,  and  with  the  babe  yet  in  her 

arms. 
Descending,  burst  the  great  bronze  Talvea, 

and  led  ^ 

A  hundred  maids  in  train  aerosa  the  park* 
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Some  cowl'd,  and  lome  bare-headed,  on 

they  came, 
Their  feet  in  liowen,  her  loveliest.      Bj 

them  went 
'Die  enamor'd  air  sighing,  and  on  their 

curb 
From  the  high  tree  the  blossom  waveiing 

fell. 
And  over  them  the  tremulous  isles  of  light 
Slided,    they    moving    under   shade;    but 

Blanche 
At  distanee  followed.    80  they  came:  anon 
Thro'  open  field  into  the  lists  they  wound 
Timorously;  and  as  the  leader  of  the  herd 
That  holds  a  stately  fretwork  to  the  sun,  70 
And  foUow'd  up  by  a  hundred  airy  does, 
Steps  with  a  tender  foot,  light  as  on  air, 
The  lovely,  lordly  creature  floated  on 
To  where  her  wounded  brethren  lay;  there 

stay'd. 
Knelt  on  one  knee,  —  the  child  on  one,  — 

and  prest 
Their  hands,  and  call'd  them  dear  deliver- 
ers, 
And  happy  warriors,  and  immortal  names. 
And  said,  '  You  shall  not  lie  in  the  tents, 

bat  heore. 
And  nursed  by  those  for  whom  you  fought, 

and  served 
With  female  hands  and  hospitality.'         80 

Then,  whether  moved  by  this,  or  was  it 

ohanoe, 
She  past  my  way.    Up  started  from  my 

side 
The  old  lioo,  glaring  with  his  whelpless  eye. 
Silent;  bat  when  she  saw  me  lying  stark, 
IMshelm'd  and  mute,  and  niotionlessly  pale. 
Cold  even  to  her,  she  sigh'd;  and  when  she 


Hke  haggard  father's  face  and  reverend 

tokzd 
Of  grisly  twine,  all  dabbled  with  the  blood 
Of  his  own  son,  shuddered,  a  twitch  of  pain 
Tortured  her  mouth,  and  o'er  her  forehead 

past  90 

A  shadow,  and  her  hue  changed,  and  she 

said: 
'He  saved  my  life;  my  brother  slew  him 

for  it.' 
No  more;  at  which  the  king  in  bitter  Bcom 
Drew  from  my  ueek  the  painting  and  the 

tress. 
And  held  them  up.    She  saw  them,  and  a 


Rose  from  the  distance  on  her  memory, 
When  the  good  queen,  her  mother,  shore 

the  tress 
With  kisses,  ere  the  days  of  Lady  Blanche. 
And  then  once  more  she  look'd  at  my  pale 

face; 
Till  understanding  all  the  foolish  work    100 
Of  Fancy,  and  the  bitter  close  of  all. 
Her  iron  mil  was  broken  in  her  mind; 
Her  noble  heart  was  molten  in  her  breast; 
She  bow'd,  she  set  the  child  on  the  earth; 

she  laid 
A  feeling  finger  on  my  brows,  and  pre- 
sently 
'O  Sire,'  she  said,  <he  lives;  he  is  not 

dead! 
O,  let  me  have  him  with  my  brethren  here 
In  our  own  palace;  we  will  tend  on  him 
Like  one  of  these;  if  so,  by  any  means, 
To  Ughten  this  great  clog  of  thanks,  that 
•  make  no 

Our  progress  falter  to  the  woman's  goal.' 

She  said;  but  at  the  happy  word  'he 

lives! ' 
My   father    stoop'd,   re-father'd    o'er  my 

wounds. 
So  those  two  foes  above  my  fallen  life. 
With  brow  to  brow  like  night  and  evening 

mixt 
Their  dark  and  gray,  while  Psyche  ever 

stole 
A  little  nearer,  till  the  babe  that  by  ns, 
Half-lapt  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden 

brede. 
Lay  like  a  new-fallen  meteor  on  the  grass, 
Uncared  for,  spied  its  mother  and  began 
A    blind  and  babbling  laughter,  and   to 

dance  lai 

Its  body,  and  reach  its  fatling  innocent 

arms 
And  lazy  lingering  fingers.    She  the  appeal 
Brook'd  not,  but  clamoring  out  '  Mine  — 

mine  —  not  yours! 
It  is  not  yonrs,  but  mine;  give  me  the 

child  ! ' 
Ceased  all  on  tremble;  piteous  was  the 

cry. 
So    stood    the     unhappy    mother     open- 

niouth'd. 
And  tum'd  each  face  her  way.    Wan  waa 

her  cheek 
With  hollow  watch,  her  blooming  mantle 

torn, 
Bed  grief  and  mother's  hanger  in  her  eye, 
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And  down  dead-heavy  sank  her  onrla,  and 

half  131 

The  sacred  mother's  hosonii  panting,  hurst 
The  laces  toward  her  habe;  but  she  uor 

cared 
Nor  knew  it,  clamoring  on,  till  Ida  heard, 
Look'd  up,   and  rising  slowly  from  me, 

stood 
Erect  and  silent,  striking  with  her  glance 
The  mother,  me,  the  child.    But  he  that  lay 
Beside  us,  Cyril,  batter'd  as  he  was, 
Trail'd  himself  up  on  one  knee;  then  he 

drew 
Her  robe  to  meet  his  lips,  and  down  she 

looked  140 

At  the  arm'd  man  sideways,  pitying  as  it 

seem'd, 
.    Or  self-involved;  but  when  she  learnt  his 

face, 
Remembering  his  ill-omen*d  song,  arose 
Once  more  thro'  all  her  height  and  o'er 

him  grew 
Tall  as  a  figure  lengthen'd  on  the  sand 
When  the  tide  ebbs  in  sunshine,  and  he 

said: 

'  O  fair  and  strong  and  terrible  I   Lioness 
That  with  your  long  looks  play  the  lion's 

mane  I 
But  Love  and  Nature,  these  are  two  more 

terrible 
And  stronger.     See,  your  foot  is  on  our 

neclu,  150 

We  vanquish'd,  you  the  victor  of  your  will. 
What  would  you  more  ?  give  her  the  child  I 

remain 
Orb'd  in  your  isolation;  he  is  dead. 
Or  all  as  dead:  henceforth  we  let  you  be. 
Win  you  the  hearts  of  women;  and  beware 
Lest,  where  you  seek  the  common  love  of 

these. 
The  common  hate  with  the  revolving  wheel 
Should  drag  you  down,  and  some  great 

Nemesb 
Break  from  a  darken'd  future,  crown'd 

with  fire, 
And  tread  you  out  for  ever.     But  hows(^ 

e'er  160 

Fizt  in  yourself,  never  in  yonr  own  arms 
To  hold  your  own,  deny  not  hers  to  her. 
Give  her  the  child  t    O,  if,  I  say,  you  keep 
One  pulse  that  beats  true  woman,  if  you 

loved 
The  breast  that  fed  or  arm  that  dandled 

you, 


Or   own  one  port  of  sense  not  flint  i9 

prayer. 
Give  her  the  child !  or  if  you  scorn  to  lay  it» 
Yourself,  in  hands  so  lately  daspt  with 

yours. 
Or  speak  to  her,  your  dearest,  her  one 

fault 
The  tenderness,  not  yours,  that  could  not 

kill,  179 

Give  me  it;  /  will  give  it  her.' 

He  said. 
At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  roU'd 
Dry  flame,  she  listening;  after  sank  and 

sank 
And,    into  mournful  twilight  mellowing, 

dwelt 
Full  on  the  child.     She  took  it:  « Ftotty 

bud! 
Lily  of  the  vale  I  half-open'd  bell  of  the 

woods  1 
Sole  comfort  of  my  dark  hour,  when  a 

world 
Of  traitorous  friend  and  broken  system 

made 
No  purple  in  the  distanoe,  mystery,         199 
Fledge  of  a  love  not  to  be  mine,  farewell  1 
These  men  are  hard  upon  us  as  of  old. 
We  two  must  part;  and  yet  how  fain  was  I 
To  dream  thy  cause  embraced  in  mine,  to 

think 
I  might  be  something  to  thee,  when  I  felt 
Thy  helpless  warmth    about   my  barren 

breast 
In  the  dead  prime;  but  may  thy  mother 

prove 
As  true  to  thee  as  false,  false,  false  to  me  I 
And,  if  thou  needs  must  bear  the  yoke,  I 

wish  it 
Gentle  as  freedom '  —  here  she  kiss'd  it; 

then  —  i8q 

*  All  good  go  with  thee  I  take  it,  sir,'  and  so 
Laid  the  soft  babe  in  his  hard -mailed 

hands. 
Who  tum'd  half-round  to  Psyche  aa  aba 

sprang 
To  meet  it,  with  an  eye  that  swum  in 

thanks; 
Then  felt  it  sound  and  whole  from  head 

to  foot. 
And  hugg'd  and    never  hugg'd   it  dose 

enough. 
And  in  her  hunger  montb'd  and  mnmbled 

it, 

And  hid  her  boeom  with  it;  after  that 
Put  on  more  calm  and  added  suppliautly: 
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*We  two  were  friends:  I  go  to  miae 
ownliwd 
For  ever.    Find  some  other;  as  for  me   aoo 
I  scarce  am  fit  for  your  great  plans:  yet 

speak  to  me, 
Saj  one  soft  word  and  let  me  part  for- 
given.' 

Bnt  Ida  spoke  not,  rapt  upon  the  child. 
Then  Arae: '  Ida  —  'sdeath !  you  blame  the 

man; 
Yon  wrong  yooTBelyes  —  the  woman  is  so 

hard 
Upon  the  woman.    Come,  a  grace  to  me  I 
I  am  your  warrior;   I  and  mine   have 

fought 
Your  battle.    Kiss  her;  take  her  hand,  she 

weeps. 
Sdeath  I    I  would  sooner  fight  thrice  o'er 

than  see  it.' 


But  Ida  spoke  not,  gazing  on  the  ground; 
And  reddenmg  in  the  furrows  of  his  chin, 
And  moved  beyond  his  custom,  Gama  said: 

'I  've  heard  that  there  is  iron  in  the 

blood. 
And  I  believe  it.    Not  one  word?  not 

one? 
Whence  drew  yon  this  steel  temper  ?  not 

from  me. 
Not  from  your  mother,  now  a  saint  with 

saints. 
She  said  you  had  a  heart  —  I  heard  her  say 

"Our  Ida  has  a  heart" — just  ere  she 

died  — 
**  Bnt  see  that  some  one  with  authoribr 
Be  near  her  still;"  and  I  — I  sought  for 

one —  aao 

All  people  said  she  had  authority  — 
The  Lady  Blanche — much  profit  I    Not  one 

word; 
No !  tho'  your  father  sues.     See  how  you 

stand 
Stiff  as  Lot's  wife,  and  all  the  good  knights 

matm'd, 
I  trost  that  there  is  no  one  hurt  to  death, 
For  yonr  wild  whim.     And  was  it  then  for 

this, 
W»n  it  for  this  we  gave  our  palace  up, 
Where  we  withdrew  from  summer  heats 

and  state. 
And  had  onr  wine  and  chess  beneath  the 


And  many  a  pleasant  hour  with  her  that 's 

gone,  aso 

Ere  you  were  bom  to  vex  us  ?    Is  it  kind  ? 
Speak  to  her,  I  say;  is  this  not  she  of 

whom, 
When  first  she  came,  all  flush'd  you  said  to 

me, 
Now  had  you  got  a  friend  of  your  own  age. 
Now  could  you  share  your  thought,  now 

should  men  see 
Two  women  faster  welded  in  one  love 
Than  pairs  of  wedlock?   she  you  walk'd 

with,  she 
You  talk'd  with,  whole  nights  long,  up  in 

the  tower. 
Of  sine  and  arc,  spheroid  and  azimuth. 
And  right  ascension,  heaven  knows  what; 

and  now  340 

A  word,  but  one,  one  little  kindly  word, 
Not  one  to  spare  her  I    Out  upon  you,  flint  I 
You  love  nor  her,  nor  me,  nor  any ;  nay. 
You  shame  your  mother's  judgment  too. 

Not  one  ? 
You  will  not  ?  well — no  heart  have  yon, 

or  such 
As  fancies  like  the  vermin  in  a  nut 
Have  fretted  all  to  dust  and  bitterness.' 
So  said  the  small  king  moved  beyond  his 

wont. 

But  Ida  stood  nor  spoke,  drain'd  of  her 

force  949 

By  many  a  varying  influence  and  so  long. 
Down  thro'  her  limbs  a  drooping  languor 

wept; 
Her  head  a  little  bent;  and  on  her  mouth 
A  doubtful  smile    dwelt  like   a  clouded 

moon 
In  a  still  water.    Then  brake  out  my  sire. 
Lifting  his  grim  head  from  my  wounds: 

*  O  you. 
Woman,  whom  we  thocght  woman  even 

now. 
And  were  half  fool'd  to  let  you  tend  our 

son. 
Because  he  might  have  wished  it  —  but  we 

see 
The  accomplice  of  your  madness  nnfor- 

given, 
And  think  that  you  might  mix  his  draught 

with  death,  260 

When  your  skies  change  again;  the  rougher 

hand 
Is  safer.    On  to  the  tents;  take  np  tha 

Prince.' 
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He  rose,  and  while  each  ear  was  prick'd 
to  attend 
A  tempest,  thro'  the  cloud  that  dimm'd  her 

broke 
A  genial  warmth  and  light  once  more,  and 

shone 
Thro'  glittering  drops  on  her  sad  friend. 

'  Come  hither, 

0  Psyche,'  she  cried  out,  'embrace  me, 

come, 
Quick  while  I  melt;  make  reconcilement 

sure 
With  one  that  cannot  keep  her  mind  an 

hour;  269 

Come  to  the  hollow  heart  they  slander 

sol 
Kiss  and  be  friends,  like  children  being 

chid  I 
/  seem  no  more,  /  want  forgiveness  too; 

1  should  have  bad  to  do  with  none  but 

maids, 
That  have  no  links  with  men.    Ah  false 

but  dear, 
Dear  traitor,  too  much  loved,   why  ?  — 

why  ?  —  yet  see 
Before  these  kings  we  embrace  you  yet 

once  more 
With  all  forgiveness,  all  oblivioUf 
And  trust,  not  love,  you  less. 

And  now,  O  Sire, 
Grant  me  your  son,  to  nurse,  to  wait  upon 

him. 
Like  mine  own  brother.    For  my  debt  to 

him,  280 

This  nightmare  weight  of  gratitude,  I  know 

it. 
Taunt  me  no  more;   yourself  and  yours 

shall  have 
Free  adit;  we  will  scatter  all  our  maids 
Till    happier  times  each    to    her  proper 

hearth. 
What  use  to  keep  them  here  —  now  ?  grant 

my  prayer. 
Help,  father,  brother,  help;  speak  to  the 

king; 
Thaw  this  male  nature  to  some  touch  of 

that 
Which  kills  me  with  myself,  and  drags  me 

down 
From  my  fizt  height  to  mob  me  up  with 
.      all  a89 

The  soft  and  milky  rabble  of  womankind. 
Poor  weakling  even  as  they  are.' 

Passionate  tears 
FoUow'd;  the  king  replied  not;  Cyril  said: 


'  Your  brother,  lady,  —  Florian,  —  ask  for 

him 
Of  your  great  Head  —  for  he  is  wounded 

too  — 
That  you  may  tend  upon  him  with  the 

Prince.' 
<  Ay,  so/  said  Ida  with  a  bitter  smile, 
'  Our  laws  are  broken;  let  him  enter  too.' 
Then  Violet,  she  that  sang  the  mournful 

song, 
And  had  a  cousin  tumbled  on  the  plain, 
Petitiou'd    too    for    him.      'Ay,  so,'  she 

said,  300 

'  I  stagger  in  the  stream;  I  cannot  keep 
My  heart  an  eddy  from  the  brawling  hour. 
We  break  our  laws  with  ease,  but  let  it 

be.' 
*  Ay,  so  ? '  said  Blanche:  *  Amazed  am  I  to 

hear 
Your  Highness;  but  your  Highness  breaks 

with  ease 
The  law  your  Highness   did  not  make; 

't  was  I. 
I  had  been  wedded  wife,  I  knew  man- 
kind. 
And  blocked  them  out;  but  these  men  eame 

to  woo 
Your  Highness,  —  verily  I  think  to  win.' 

So  she,  and  tum'd  askance  a  wintry  eye; 
But  Ida,  with  a  voice  that,  like  a  bell  31 1 
Toll'd   by  an  earthquake  in  a  trembling 

tower. 
Rang  ruin,  answer'd  full  of  grief  and  soom: 

'  Fling  our  doors  wide  I  all,  all,  not  one, 
but  all, 
Not  only  he,  but  by  my  mother's  soul. 
Whatever  man  lies  wounded,  frieod  or  foe. 
Shall  enter,  if  be  will !     Let  our  girls  flit. 
Till  the  storm  die  !  but  had  you  stood  by 

UK, 

The  roar  that  breaks  the  Pharos  from  his 

base 
Had  left  us  rock.    She  fain  would  sting  as 

too,  320 

But  shall  not.    Pass,  and  mingle  with  your 

likes. 
We  brook  no  further  insult,  but  are  gone.* 

She  turn'd;  the  very  nape  of  her  white 

neck 
Was  rosed  with  indignation ;  but  the  Prinoe 
Her  brother  came;  the  king  her  father 

oharm'd 
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Her  wounded  soul  with  words;   nor  did 

mine  own 
Bef  use  her  proffer,  lastly  gave  his  hand. 

Then  us  they  lifted  up,  dead  weights, 

and  bare 
Straight  to  the  doors;  to  them  the  doors 

gave  way  3^ 

Groamng,  and  m  the  vestal  entry  shriek'd 
The  virgin  marble  under  iron  heels. 
And  on  they  moved  and  gain'd  the  hall, 

and  there 
Berted ;  »mt  great  the  crash  wa..  and  each 

base. 
To  left  and  right,  of  those  tall  columns 

drown'd 
In  silken  fluctuation  and  the  swarm 
Of  female  whisperers.     At  the  further  end 
Was  Ida  by  the  throne,  the  two  great  cats 
Cloee  by  her,  like  supporters  on  a  shield, 
fiow-baek'd  with  fear;  but  in  the  centre 

stood 
The    common    men    with    rolling   eyes; 

amazed  340 

They  glared  upon  the  women,  and  aghast 
The  women  stared  at  these,  all  silent,  save 
When  armor  clash'd  or  jingled,  while  the 

day. 
Descending,  struck  athwart  the  hall,  and 

shot 
A  flying  splendor  out  of  brass  and  steel. 
That  fyer  the  statues  leapt  from  head  to 

head. 
Now  fired  an  angry  Pallas  on  the  helm, 
Now  set  a  wrathful  Dian's  moon  on  flame; 
And  now  and  then  an  echo  started  up. 
And  shuddering  fled  from  room  to  room, 

and  died  350 

Of  fright  in  far  apartments. 

Then  the  voice 
Of  Ida  sounded,  issuing  ordinance; 
Ajid  me  they  bore  up  the  broad  stairs,  and 

thro' 
TIm  long -laid  galleries  past  a  hundred 

doors 
To  one  deep  chamber  shut  from  sound,  and 

due 
To  languid  limbs    and  sickness,  left  me 

in  it; 
And  others  otherwhere  they  laid ;  and  all 
That  afternoon  a  sound  arose  of  hoof 
And  chariot,  many  a  maiden  passing  home 
Till  happier  times;  but  some  were  left  of 

those  360 

Held  sa^rest  and  the  great  lords  out  and  in« 


From  those  two  hosts  that  lay  beside  the 

waH, 
Walk'd  at  their  will,  and  everything  was 

changed. 

Auk  me  no  more :  the  moon  may  draw  the  sea ; 
The  cloud  may  stoop  from  heaven  and  take 

the  shape, 
With  fold  to  fold,  of  monntain  or  of  cape ; 
But  O  too  fond,  when  have  I  answer'd  thee  ? 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  what  answer  should  I  give  ? 
I  love  not  hollow  cheek  or  faded  eye : 
Tet,  O  my  friend,  I  will  not  have  thee  die ! 

Ask  me  no  more,  lest  I  should  bid  thee  live ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more :  thy  fate  and  mine  are  sealed ; 

I  strove  against  the  stream  and  all  in  vain ; 

Let  the  great  river  take  me  to  the  main. 
No  more,  dear  love,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield ; 

Ask  me  no  more. 


VII 

So  was  their  sanctuary  violated, 
So  their  fair  college  turn'd  to  hospital, 
At  first  with  all  confusion;  by  and  by 
Sweet  order  lived  again  with  other  laws, 
A  kindlier  influence  reign'd,  and  every« 

where 
Low*  voices  with  the  ministering  hand 
Hung  round  the  sick.     The  maidens  came, 

they  talk'd. 
They  saug,  they  read;  tiU  she  not  fair  be* 

gan 
To  gather  light,  and  she  that  was  became 
Her  former  beauty  treble;    and  to    and 

fro  10 

With  books,  with  flowcTS,  with  angel  offices^ 
Like  creatures  native  unto  gracious  act, 
And   in   their    own    clear    element,  they 

moved. 

But  sadness  on  the  soul  of  Ida  fell, 
And  hatred  of  her  weakness,  blent  with 

shame. 
Old  studies  fail'd;  seldom  she  spoke;  but 

oft 
Clomb  to  the  roofs,  and  gazed  alone  for 

hours 
On  that  disastrous  leaguer,  swarms  of  men 
Darkening  her  female  field.    Void  was  her 

use, 
And  she  as  one  that  olimbs  a  peak  to  gaze 
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O'er  land  and  main,  and  sees  a  great  black 

cloud  2t 

Drag  inward  from  the  deeps,  a  wall  of 

night, 
Blot  out  the  slope  of  sea  from  verge  to 

shore. 
And  suck  the  blinding  splendor  from  the 

sand. 
And  quenching  lake  by  lake  and  tarn  by 

tarn 
Expouge  the  world;  so  fared  she  gazing 

there, 
So  blacken'd  all  her  world  in  secret,  blank 
And  waste  it  seem'd  and  vain;  till  down 

she  came. 
And  found  fair  peace  once  more  among  the 

sick. 

And  twilight  dawn'd;  and  mom  by  mom 

the  lark  30 

Shot  up  and  shrill'd  in  dickering  gyres, 

but  I 
Lay  silent  in  the  muffled  cage  of  life. 
And  twiliebt  gloom'd,  and  broader^rown 

the  bowers 
Drew  the  great  night  into  themselves,  and 

heaven, 
Star  after  star,  arose  and  fell;  bat  I, 
Deeper  than  those  weird  doubts  could  reach 

me,  lay 
Qnite  sunder  d  from  the  moving  Universe, 
Nor  knew  what  eye  was  on  me,  nor  the 

hand 
That  nursed  me,  more  than  infants  in  their 

sleep. 

Bat  Psyche  tended  Florian ;  with  her  oft  40 
Melissa  came,  for  Blanche  had  gone,  but 

left 
Her  child  among  us,  willing  she  should 

keep 
Court-favor.     Here  and  there  the  small 

bright  head, 
A  light  of  healing,  glanced  about  the  couch. 
Or  Sao*  the  parted  sUks  the  tender  face 
PeepM,  shining  in  upon  the  wounded  man 
Witn  blush  and  smile,  a  medicine  in  them- 
selves 
To  wile  the  length  from  languorous  hours, 

and  draw 
The  sting  from  pain;  nor  seem'd  it  strange 

that  soon  49 

He  rose  up  whole,  and  those  fair  charities 
Join*d  at  her  side;  nor  stranger  seem'd  that 

hearts 


So  gentle,  so  employ'd,  should  close  in  love. 
Than  when  two  dewdrops  on  the  petal 

shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper 

down. 
And  slip  at  onoe  all-fragrant  into  one. 

Less  prosperously  the  second  suit  ol>- 

tain'd 
At  first  with  Fkyohe.    Not  tho'  Blanehe 

had  sworn 
That  after  that  dark  night  among  the  fields 
She  needs  must  wed  him  for  her  own  good 

name;  $9 

Not  tho'  he  built  upon  the  babe  restored ; 
Not  tho'  she  liked  him,  yielded  she,  but 

fear'd 
To  incense  the  Head  onoe  more;  till  on  a 

day 
When  Cyril  pleaded,  Ida  eame  behind 
Seen  but  of  Psyche;  on  her  foot  she  bung 
A  moment,  and  she  heard,  at  which  her 

faoe 
A  little  flush'd,  and  she  past  on;  but  each 
Assumed  from  thence  a  half-conaent  in- 
volved 
Li  stillness,  plighted  troth,  and  were  at 

peace. 

Nor  onl^  these;  Love  in  the  saered  halla 
Held  earmval  at  will,  and  flying  struck  70 
With  showers  of  random  sweet  on  maid  and 

man. 
Nor  did  her  father  cease  to  press  my  dium. 
Nor  did  mine  own  now  reconciled;  nor  yet 
Did  those  twin  brothers,  risen  again  and 

whole; 
Nor  Arao,  satiate  with  his  victory. 

But  I  lay  still,  and  with  me  oft  she  sat. 
Then  came    a  change;  for  sometimes  I 

would  catch 
Her  hand  in  wild  delirium,  gripe  it  hard. 
And  fliug  it  like  a  viper  off,  and  shriek, 
'  Yon  are  not  Ida; '  clasp  it  once  again.     Si 
And  call  her  Ida,  tho'  I  knew  her  not. 
And  call  her  sweet,  as  if  in  irony, 
And  call  her  hard  and  cold,  which  seem'd  a 

truth; 
And  still  she  fear'd  that  I  should  lose  my 

mind. 
And  often  she  believed  that  I  should  die; 
Till  out  of  long  frastration  of  her  care. 
And  pensive  tendance  in  the   aU- weary 

noons, 
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And  watches  in  the  dead,  the  dark,  when 

clocks 
UsTobb'd  thunder  thro'  the  palace  floors,  or 

caU'd 
On   flying    Time    from  all    their    silver 

tougues  —  90 

And  out  of  memories  of  her  kindlier  days, 
And  sidelong  glances  at  my  father's  grief, 
And  at  the  happy  lovers  heart  in  heart  — 
And  out  of  hauntings  of  my  spoken  love. 
And   lonely    listemugs    to    my    mutter'd 

dream, 
And  often  feeling  of  the  helpless  hands. 
And  wordless    broodings    on  the  wasted 

cheek  — 
From  all  a  closer  interest  flourished  up. 
Tenderness  touch  by  touch,  and  last,  to 

these. 
Lore,  like  an  Alpine  harebell  hung  with 

tears  100 

By  some  cold  morning  glacier;  frail  at  first 
And  feeble,  all  unconscious  of  itself. 
But  such  as  gather'd  color  day  by  day. 

Last  I  woke  sane,  but  well-nigh  dose  to 

death 
For  weakness.    It  was  evening;  silent  light 
Slept  on  the  painted  walls,  wherein  were 

wrought 
Two  grand  designs;  for  on  one  side  arose 
The  women  up  in  wild  revolt,  and  storm'd 
At  the  Oppian  law.    Titanic  shapes,  they 

cramm'd 
Tlie  fomm,  and  half-cmsh'd  among  the 

rest  110 

A  dwarf-like  Cato  cower'd.    On  the  other 

side 
fiortensia  spoke  against  the  tax;  behind, 
A  train  of  dames.     By  axe  and  eagle  sat, 
With  all  their  foreheads  drawn  in  Roman 

scowls, 
And  half  the  woirs-milk  curdled  in  their 

veins, 
The  fierce  triumvirs;   and    before    them 

paused 
fiortensia,  pleading;  angry  was  her  face. 

I  saw  the  forms;  I  knew  not  where  I 


Tliey  did  but  look  like  hollow  shows;  nor 
more  119 

Sweet  Ida.    Palm  to  palm  she  sat;  the  dew 
Dwelt  in  her  eye8,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
Aiid  rounder  seem'd.    I  moved^  I  sigh^; 
a  touch 


Came  round  my  wrist,  and  tears  upon  my 

hand. 
Then  all  for  languor  and  self-pity  ran 
Mine  down  my  face,  and  with  what  life  I 

had, 
And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold. 
So  dreuch'd  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun, 
Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  toward  him,  I  on 

her 
Fixt  my  faint  eyes,  and  utter'd  whisper- 

ingly: 

'  If  you  be  what  I  think  yon,  some  sweet 
dream,  130 

I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself; 
But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
I  ask  you  nothing;  only,  if  a  dream, 
Sweet  dream,  be  perfect.    I  shall  die  to- 
night. 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die.* 


I  could  no  more,  but  lay  like  one  in 

trance. 
That  hears  his  burial  talk'd  of  by  his  friends. 
And  cannot  speak,  nor  move,  nor  make  one 

sign, 
But  lies  and  dreads  his  doom.    She  tnm'd, 

she  paused,  139 

She  stoop'd;  and  out  of  languor  leapt  a 

cry. 
Leapt  fiery  Passion  from  the  brinks  of 

death. 
And  I  believed  that  in  the  living  world 
My  spirit  closed  with  Ida's  at  the  lips; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she 

rose 
Glowing  all  over  noble  shame;  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe. 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her.  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  that  other,  when  she 

came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love. 
And  down  the  streaming  crystal  dropt;  and 

she  150 

Far-fleeted  by  the  purple  island-sides. 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave, 
To  meet  her  Graces,  where  they  deck'd  her 

out 
For  worship  without  end — nor  end  of  mine, 
Stateliest,  for  thee!  but  mute  she  glided 

forth, 
Nor  glanced  behind  her,  and  I  sank  and 

slept, 
Fill'd  thro'  and  thro'  with  love,  a  happy 

sleep. 
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Deep  in  the  night  I  woke:  she,  near  me, 
held 
A  volume  of  the  poets  of  her  land.  159 

There  to  herself,  all  in  low  tones,  she  read: 

'Now  sleeps  the   crimson  petal,  now  the 
white; 
Nor  waTes  the  cypress  in  tlie  palace  walk ; 
Nor  ¥dnk8  the  gold  fin  in  the  porphyry  font 
The  fire-fly  wakens ;  waken  thou  with  me. 

'  Now  droops  the  milk-white  peacock  like  a 
ghost, 
'    And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  on  to  me. 

'Now  lies  the  Earth  all  DanaS  to  the  stars. 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  me. 

*  Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on,  and  leaves 
A  shining  farrow,  as  thy  thoughts  in  me.      >7o 

'  Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  sweetness  np. 
And  slips  into  the  hosom  of  the  lake. 
So  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  then,  and  slip 
Into  my  bosom  and  be  lost  in  me.* 

I  heard  her  turn  the  page;  she  foand  a 
small 
Sweet  idyl,  and  onoe  more,  as  low,  she 
read: 

'  Gome  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 
height. 
What  pleasure  lives  in  height  (the  shepherd 

sang), 
In  height  and  cold,  the  splendor  of  the  hills  ? 
But  cease  to  move  so  near  the  heavens,  and 
cease  180 

To  glide  a  sunbeam  by  the  blasted  pine, 
To  sit  a  star  upon  the  sparkling  spire ; 
And  come,  for  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come, 
For  Love  is  of  the  valley,  come  thou  down 
And  find  him ;  by  the  happy  threshold,  he, 
Or  hand  in  hand  with  Plenty  in  the  maize. 
Or  red  with  spirted  purple  of  the  vats, 
Or  foxlike  in  the  vine  ;  nor  cares  to  walk 
With  Death  and  Muming  on  the  Silver  Horns, 
Nor  wilt  thou  snare  him  in  the  white  ravine. 
Nor  find  him  dropt  upon  the  firths  of  ice,      191 
That  huddling  slant  in  furrow-cloven  falls 
To  roll  the  torrent  out  of  dusky  doors. 
But  follow ;  let  the  torrent  dance  thee  down 
To  find  him  in  the  valley ;  let  the  wild 
Lean-headed  ciigles  yelp  alone,  and  leave 
The  monstrous  ledges  there  to  slope,  and  spill 
Their   thonsand  wreaths  of  dangling  water- 
smoke, 
That  like  a  broken  purpose  waste  in  air.        199 
So  waxte  not  thou,  but  come ;  for  all  the  vales 
Await  thee ;  azure  pillars  of  the  hearth 


to  thee ;  the  children  oall,  and  I 
Thy  shepherd  pipe,  and  sweet  is  every  sound. 
Sweeter  thy  voice,  but  every  sound  is  sweet ; 
Myriads  of  rivulets  hurrying  thro'  the  lawn. 
The  moan  of  doves  in  inunemorial  elms, 
And  murmuring  of  innumerable  bees.* 

So  she  low-toned,  while  with  shat  eyes  I 

lay 
Listening,  then  look'd.    Pale  was  the  per- 
fect face; 
The  bosom  with  long  sighs  labor'd;  and 

meek  a  to 

Seem'd  the  full  lips,  and  mild  the  laminous 

eyeSf 
And  the  voice  trembled  and  the  hand.    She 

said 
Brokenly,  that  she  knew  it,  she  had  faiPd 
In  sweet  humility,  had  fail'd  in  all; 
That  all  her  labor  was  bnt  as  a  block 
Left  in  the  quarry;  but  she  still  were  loth. 
She  still  were  loth  to  yield  herself  to  one 
That  wholly  scom'd  to  help  their  equal 

rights 
Against  the  Mns  of  men  and  WbmMu 

laws. 
She  pray'd  me  not  to  judge  their  cause 

from  her  aao 

That  wroug'd  it,  sought  far  less  for  truth 

than  power 
In  knowledge.    Something  wild  within  ber 

breast, 
A  greater  than  all  knowledge,  beat  her 

down. 
And  she  had  nursed  me  therefrom  week  to 

week; 
Much  had  she  learnt  in  little  time.    In  part 
It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl 
To  vex  true  hearts;  yet  was  she   but  a 

girl  — 
<Ah  fool,  and  made  myself  a  queen  of 

farce  t 
When  comes  another  snoh  ?  nerer,  I  think» 
Till  the  sun  drop,  dead,  from  the  signs.' 

Her  voiee 
Choked,  and  her  forehead  sank  npon  ber 

hands,  ts? 

And  her  great  heart  thro*  all  the  faultful 

past 
Went  sorrowing  in  a  pause  I  dared   not 

break; 
Till  notice  of  a  change  in  the  dark  world 
Was  lispt  about  the  acacias,  and  a  bird. 
That  early  woke  to  feed  her  little  ones. 
Sent  from  a  dewy  breast  a  cry  for  light. 
She  moved,  and  at  her  feet  the  yolume  felL 
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'Blame  not  thjBelf  too  much,'  I  said, 

'  oor  blame 
Too  mtMsh  the  sous  of  men  and  barbarous 

laws;  240 

These  were  the  rough  ways  of  the  world  till 

now. 
Henceforth  thou  hast  a  helper,  me,  that 

know 
The  woman's  cause  is  man's;  they  rise  or 

sink 
Together,  dwarFd  or  godlike,  bond  or  free. 
For  she  that  out  of  Lethe  scales  with  man 
The  shining  steps  of  Nature,  shares  with 

man 
His  nights,  his  days,  moyes  with  him  to  one 

goal. 
Stays  all  the  fair  yonng   planet  in  her 

hands — 
If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 
How  shall  men  grow  ?  but  work  no  more 

alone !  250 

Our  place  is  much;  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
We  two  will  serve  them  both  in  aiding 

her  — 
Will  clear  away  the  parasitic  forms 
That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her 

down  — 
Will  leave  her  space  to  burgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her  —  let  her  msJce  herself  her 

own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  luuins  distinctive  womanhood. 
For  woman  is  not  nndevelopt  man. 
But  diverse.     Could  we  make  her  as  the 

man,  a6o 

Sweet  Love  were  slain;  his  dearest  bond 

is  this. 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 
Yet  ill  the  long  years    liker  must  they 

grow; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw 

the  world; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward 


Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 
Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words;      970 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of 

Time, 
Sit  side  by  side,  fnU-snmm'd  in  all  their 

powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowinp  the  to-be, 
IBelf-revemit  each  and  reverencing  each, 


Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to 
men; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste 
and  calm; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human- 
kind. 279 

May  these  things  be  I ' 

Sighing  she  spoke:  *  I  fear 

They  will  not.' 

'  Dear,  but  let  us  type  them  now 

In  our  own  lives,  and  this  proud   watch- 
word rest 

Of  equal;  seeing  either  sex  alone 

Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriaee  lies 

Nor  equal,  nor  unequal.     Each  fulfils 

Defect  in    each,  and  always  thought  in 
thought, 

Purpose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow. 

The  single  pure  and  perfect  animal. 

The  two-cell'd  heart  beating,  with  one  full 
stroke,  289 

Life.' 

And  again  sighing  she  spoke:   *  A  dream 

That  once  was  mine  1  what  woman  taught 
you  this  ? ' 

'  Alone,'  I  said,   *  from  earlier  than  I 

know. 
Immersed  in  rich  foreshadowings  of  the 

world, 
I  loved  the  woman.    He,  that  doth  not, 

lives 
A  drowning  life,  besotted  in  sweet  self. 
Or  pines   in   sad   ezperieuce  worse  thait 

death, 
Or  keeps  his  wing'd  affections  dipt  with 

crime. 
Yet  was  there  one  thro'  whom  I  loved  her, 

one 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  household 

ways, 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  tender  wants, 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  dipt      301 
In  angel  instincts,  breathing  Paradise, 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  men. 
Who  look'd  all  native  to  her  place,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seem'd  to  touch  upon  a  sphere 
Too  gross  to  tread,  and  all  male  minds  per- 
force 
Sway'd  to  her  from  their  orbits  as  they 

moved, 
And  girdled  her  with  music.     Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother  1  faith  in  womankind 
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Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things 

high  3  lo 

Comes  easy  to  him,  and  tho'  he  trip  and  fall 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  olay.' 

•  But  V 
Said  Ida,  tremulously, '  so  all  unlike  — 
It  seems  you  love  to  cheat  yourself  with 

words; 
This  mother  is  your  model.    I  have  heard 
Of  your  strange  doubts;  they  well  might 

be;  I  seem 
A  mockery  to  my  own  self.    Never,  Prince! 
You  cannot  love  me.' 

*  Nay,  but  thee,'  I  said, 
'From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  pictured 

eyes, 
Ere  seen  I  loved,  and  loved  thee  seen,  and 

saw  jao 

Thee  woman  thro'  the  crust  of  iron  moods 
That  mask'd  thee  from  men's  reverence 

up,  and  forced 
Sweet  love  on  pranks  of  saucy  boyhood; 

now, 
Given  back  to  life,  to  life  indeed,  thro' 

thee, 
Indeed  I  love.     The  new  day  comes,  the 

light 
Dearer  for  nic^ht,  as  dearer  thou  for  faults 
Lived  over.    Lift  thine  eyes ;  my  doubts  are 

dead. 
My  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows;  the 

change. 
This  truthful  change  in  thee  has  kill'd  it 

Dear, 
Look  up,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  on 

mine,  330 

Like  yonder  morning  on  the  blind  half- 
world. 
Approach  and  fear  not;  breathe  upon  my 

brows; 
In  that  fine  air  I  tremble,  all  the  past 
Melts  mist-like  into  this  bright  hour,  and 

this 
Is  mom  to  more,  and  all  the  rich  to-come 
Beels,  as  the  golden  Autunm  woodland 

reels 
Athwart  the  smoke  of  burning  weeds.  For- 
give me, 
I  waste  my  heart  in  signs;  let  be.     My 

bride. 
My  wife,  my  life  t    O,  we  will  walk  this 

world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end,  340 

And  so  thro'  those  dark  gates  across  the 

wild 


That  no  man  knows.    Indeed  I  love  thee; 

come. 
Yield  thyself  up;  my  hopes  and  thine  are 

one. 
Accomplish  thou  mv  manhood  and  thyself; 
Lay  thy  sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to 

me.' 


CONCLUSION 

So  closed  our  tale,  of  which  I  give  yon  all 
The  random  scheme  as  wildly  as  it  rose. 
The  words  are  mostly  mine;  for  when  wo 

,  ceased 
There  came  a  minnte's  pause,  and  Walter 

said, 
<  I  wish  she  had  not  yielded  I '  then  to  me^ 
*  What  if  you  drest  it  up  poetically  1 ' 
So  pray'd  the  men,  the  women;  I  gam 

assent 
Yet  how  to  bind  the  scatter'd  scheme  of 

seven 
Together  in  one  sheaf  ?    What  style  could 

suit? 
The    men    required   that  I   should    give 

throughout  10 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesqoe, 
With  which  We  banter'd  Uttle  Liba  first; 
The  women  —  and  perhaps  they  felt  their 

power. 
For  something  in  the  ballads  which  they 

Or  in  their  silent  influence  as  they  sat. 
Had  ever  seem'd  to  wrestle  with  bur* 

lesque. 
And    drove    us,  last,  to  quite  a  solemn 

close  — 
They  hated  banter,  wish'd  for  something 

real, 
A  gallant  fight,  a  noble  princess —why    19 
Not  make  her  true-heroic  —  true-snblime  ? 
Or  all,  they  said,  as  earnest  as  the  close  ? 
Which  yet  with  such  a  framework  aoaioe 

could  be. 
Then  rose  a  little  feud  betwixt  the  two, 
Betwixt  the  mockers  and  the  realists; 
And  I,  betwixt  them  both,  to  please  them 

botb, 
And  yet  to  give  the  story  as  it  rose, 
I  moved  as  iu  a  strange  diagonal. 
And   maybe  neither  pleased  myself  wM 

them. 

But  Lilia  pleased  me,  for  she  took  no  part 
In  our  dispute;  the  sequel  of  the  tale      as 
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Had  toueh'd  lier,  aud  sho  sat,  she  pluck'd 

the  erass, 
She  flung  it  frum  her,  thiukiog;  last,  she 

hxt 
A  showery  glance  upon  her  aunt,  and  said, 
*  You  —  tell  us  what  we  are  *  —  who  might 

have  told, 
For  she  was  cramin'd  with  theories  out  of 

hooks, 
Bat  that  there  rose  a  shout.   The  gates  were 

closed 
At  sunset,  and  the  crowd  were  swarming 

now, 
To  take  their  leave,  about  the  garden  rails. 

So  I  and  some  went  out  to  these;  we 

elimb'd  39 

The  slope  to  Vivian -place,  and  turning 

saw 
Hie  happy  valleys,  half  in  light,  and  half 
Faz^shadowing  from  the  west,  a  land  of 


peace; 
balls    1 


Griay    balls    alone  among   their   massive 

groves; 
Trim  hamlets;   here  and   there  a  rustic 

tower 
Half-lost  in  belts  of  hop  and  breadths  of 

wheat; 
The  shimmering  glimpses  of  a  stream;  the 


A  red  sail,  or  a  white;  and  far  beyondt 

more  than  seen,  the  skirts  of 


*  Look  there,  a  garden  I '  said  my  college 

friend. 
The  Tory  member's  elder  son,  *  and  there  I 
God  bless  the  narrow  sea  which  keeps  her 

off,  5« 

Aad  keeps  our  Britain,  whole  within  her- 
self, 
A  nation  yet,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  — 
Some  sense  of  duty,  something  of  a  faith, 
Some  reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves  have 

made, 
Some  patient  force  to  change  them  when 

we  will, 
Some    civic    manhood    firm   against   the 

crowd  — 
Bat  yonder,  whiff  1  there  comes  a  sudden 

heat. 
The  gravest  citizen  seems  to  lose  his  head, 
The  king  is  scared,  the  soldier  will  not 

fight,  60 

The  Utile  boys  begin  to  shoot  and  stab» 


A  kingdom  topples  over  with  a  shriek 
Like  an   uld  woman,  and  down  rolls  the 

world 
In  mock  heroics  stranger  than  our  own; 
Revolts,  republics,  revolutions,  most 
No  graver  than  a  schoolboys'  barring  out; 
Too  comic  for  the  solemn  things  they  are, 
Too  solemn  for  the  comic  touches  in  them, 
Like  our  wild   Princess  with  as  wise  a 

dream 
As  some  of  theirs  —  God  bless  the  narrow 

seas !  70 

I  wish  they  were  a  whole  Atlantic  broad.' 

'  Have  patienoe,'  I  replied,  *  ourselves  are 

full 
Of  social  wrong;  and  maybe  wildest  dreams 
Are  but  the  needful  preludes  of  the  truth. 
For  me,  the  Gonial  day,  the  happy  crowd, 
The  sport  half-science,  fill  me  with  a  faith, 
This  fine  old  world  of  ours  is  but  a  child 
Yet  in  the  go-cai-t.    Patience  I    Give  it 

time 
To  learn  its  limbs;  there  is  a  hand  that 

guides.' 

In  such  discourse  we  gaiu'd  the  garden 

rails,  80 

And  there  we  saw  Sir  Walter  where  he 

stood. 
Before  a  tower  of  crimson  holly-oaks, 
Among  six  boys,  head  under  head,  and 

look'd 
No  little  lily-handed  baronet  he, 
A  great  broad-shoulder'd  genial  English- 
man, 
A  lord  of  fat  prize-oxen  and  of  sheep, 
A  raiser  of  huge  melons  aud  of  piue, 
A  patron  of  some  thirty  charities, 
A  pamphleteer  on  guano  and  ou  grain, 
A  quarter-sessions  chairman,  abler  none;  90 
Fair-hair *d  and  redder  than  a  windy  mom; 
Now  shaking  hands  with  him,  now  him,  of 

those 
That  stood  the  nearest  —  now  address'd  to 

speech  — 
Who  spoke  few  words  and  pithy,  such  as 

closed 
Welcome,  farewell,  and  welcome  for  the 

year 
To  follow.    A  shout  rose  again,  and  made 
The  long  line  of  the  approaching  rookery 

swerve 
From  the  elms,  and  shook  the  branches  ol 

the  deer 
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From  slope  to  slope  thro'  distant  ferns,  and 

rang  99 

Beyond  the  bourn  of  sunset  —  O,  a  shout 
More  joyful  than  the  city-roar  that  hails 
Premier  or  king  1    Why  should  not  these 

g^eat  sirs 
Gire  up  their  parks  some  dozen  times  a 

year 
To  let  the  people  breathe  ?    So  thrioe  they 

cried, 
I  likewise,  and  in  groups  they  streamed 

away. 

But  we  went  back  to  the  Abbey,  and 
sat  on, 
So  much  the  gathering  darkness  charm'd; 
we  Bat 


But  spoke  not,  rapt  in  nameless  Teverie, 
Perchance  upon  the  future  man.    The  walls 
Blackeu'd  about  us,  bats  wheel'd,  and  owla 

whoou'd,  iM 

And  gradually  the  powers  of  the  night, 
That  rauge  above  the  region  of  the  wind. 
Deepening  the    courts  of  twilight  broke 

them  up 
Thro'  all  the  silent  spaces  of  the  worlds. 
Beyond  all  thought  into  the  heaven  of  hea^ 

veus. 

Last  little  Lilia,  rising  quietly, 
Disrobed  the    glimmering   statne   of  Sir 

Ralph 
From  those    rich  silks,  and   home  well- 
pleased  we  went. 
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'  In  Memoriam '  was  first  published  in  1850.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  seoond  and  third 
editions  except  the  correction  of  two  misprints.  In  the  fourth  edition  (1851)  the  present  59th 
section  (*0  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me?*)  was  added.  The  present  39th  section  (*01d 
warder  of  theee  buried  bones,'  etc.)  was  added  in  the  *  Miniature  Edition  *  of  the  *  Poems '  (1871). 
Minor  changes  are  recorded  in  the  Notes. 

Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  to  whose  memory  the  poem  is  a  tribute,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Hallam, 
the  historian,  and  was  bom  in  London,  February  1,  1811.  In  1818  he  spent  some  months  with 
his  parents  in  Italy  and  Switierland,  where  he  became  familiar  with  the  French  language,  which 
he  had  already  learned  to  read  with  ease.  Latin  he  also  learned  to  read  with  facility  in  little 
more  than  a  year.  When  only  eight  or  nine  years  old,  he  began  to  write  tragedies  which  showed 
remarkable  precocity. 

After  a  brief  coarse  in  a  preparatory  school  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  till  1827. 
He  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  classical  scholar,  being  more  interested  in  Enf^liah  literature, 
especially  the  earlier  dramatists.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Debating  Society,  where  he 
showed  great  power  in  argumentative  discussion  ;  and  during:  his  last  year  in  the  school  he  began 
to  write  for  the  *  Eton  Miscellany.'  After  leaving  Eton  he  spent  eight  months  with  his  parenta 
in  Italy,  where  he  mastered  the  language  and  the  works  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

In  October,  1829,  he  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge-  There  he  soon  became  acquaint^ 
with  the  Tennysons,  and  thus  began  the  ever-memorable  friendship  of  which  *  In  Memoriam  *  is 
the  monument.  Like  his  friends,  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  Hev.  William  Whewell.  In  1881  he 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  an  English  declamation  on  the  conduct  of  the  Independent  party 
during  the  Civil  War.  In  consequence  of  this  snccefis,  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  oratiua 
in  the  chapel  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  chose  as  a  subject  the  influence  of  Italian  upon 
English  literature.  He  also  gained  a  prize  for  an  English  essay  on  the  philosophical  writings  of 
CicerOb 

He  left  Cambridge  on  taking  his  degree  in  January,  18S2.  He  resided  from  that  time  with 
lus  father  in  London  in  67  Wimpole  Street,  referred  to  in  '  In  Memoriam,^  viL :  — 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  ataod 
Hera  In  tfaia  long  unlovely  street. 

Arthur  used  to  say  to  his  friends,  *  You  know  yon  will  always  find  us  at  sizes  and  sevens.*  At 
the  earnest  desire  of  his  father  he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  law  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  entering,  in  the  month  of  October,  1832,  the  office  of  an  eminent  oonveyanoer,  witlli 
whom  he  continued  till  his  departure  from  England  in  the  following  summer. 
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His  fttther  tells  the  remainder  of  the  sad  story  very  briefly.  Arthur  aocompanied  him  to 
Gemuuiy  in  the  beginning  of  August.  In  returning  to  Vienna  from  Pesth,  a  wet  day  probably 
gains  rise  to  an  intermittent  fever  with  very  slight  symptomSf  which  were  apparently  subsiding, 
when  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  caused  his  death  on  the  15th  of  Septemb^,  1883.  It 
appeared  on  examination  that  the  cerebral  vessels  were  weak,  and  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
energy  in  the  heart.  In  the  usual  chances  of  humanity  a  few  more  years  would  probably  have 
been  fatal. 

His  *  loved  remains '  were  brought  to  England  and  interred  on  the  3d  of  January,  1834,  in 
Qevedon  Church,  Somersetshire,  belonging  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  Sir  Abraham  Elton. 
The  place  was  selected  by  his  father  not  only  from  its  connection  with  the  family,  but  also  from 
its  sequestered  situation  on  a  lone  hill  overlooking  the  Bristol  ChanneL 


6trono  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love, 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  aloue,  embrace, 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove; 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade; 

Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute; 

Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  sknll  which  thou  hast  made. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dnst: 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why. 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 

And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just. 

Tbon  seemest  human  and  divine, 
The  highest,  holiest  manhood,  tbon. 
Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Onr  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine. 

Onr  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee. 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  bnt  faith:  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge 'grow  from  more  to  more, 
Bnt  more  of  reverence  in  ns  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

Maj  make  one  music  as  before, 

Bot  vaster.     We  are  fools  imd  slight; 
We  mock  thee  when  we  do  not  fear: 
But  help  thy  foolish  ones  to  bear; 

Help  thy  vain  worlds  to  bear  thy  light. 

Foi^ive  what  seem'd  my  sin  in  me. 
What  seem'd  my  Vfovth  since  I  began; 
For  merit  lives  from  man  to  man. 

And  not  from  man,  O  Lord,  to  thee. 


Forgive  my  grief  for  one  removed, 
l%y  creature,  whom  I  found  so  fair. 
I  trust  he  lives  in  thee,  and  there 

I  find  him  worthier  to  be  loved. 

Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries, 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth. 

And  ill  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 
1849. 


I  held  it  tmth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

But  who  shall  so  forecast  the  years 
And  find  in  loss  a  gain  to  match  ? 
Or  reach  a  hand  thro'  time  to  cat& 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 

Let  Love  clasp  Grief  lest  both  be  drown'^ 
Let  darkness  keep  her  raven  gloss. 
Ah,  sweeter  to  be  drunk  with  loss, 

To  dance  with  Death,  to  beat  the  gronnd, 

Than  that  the  victor  Hours  shonld  scorn 
The  long  result  of  love,  and  boast, 
<  Behold  the  man  that  loved  and  lost, 

But  all  he  was  is  overworn.' 

II 

Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead. 
Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  wrapt  about  the  bones. 

The  seasons  bring  the  flower  again, 
-And  bring  the  firstling  to  the  flockj 
And  in  the  dusk  of  thee  the  clock 

Beats  out  the  little  lives  of  men. 
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O,  not  for  thee  the  glow,  the  bloom, 
Who  obangest  not  in  any  gale, 
Nor  branding  snmmer  suns  avail 

To  touch  thy  thousand  years  of  gloom; 

And  gazing  on  thee,  sullen  tree, 
Sick  for  thy  stubborn  hardihood, 
I  seem  to  fail  from  out  my  blood 

And  grow  incorporate  into  dee. 

Ill 

O  Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship, 

O  Priestess  in  the  vaults  of  Death, 

0  sweet  and  bitter  in  a  breath, 
What  whispers  from  thy  lying  lip  ? 

'  The  stars,'  she  whispers, '  blindly  ran; 

A  web  is  woven  across  the  sky; 

From  out  waste  places  comes  a  cry. 
And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun; 

'And  all  the  phantom,  Nature,  stands  — - 
With  all  the  music  in  her  tone, 
A  hollow  echo  of  my  own,  — 

A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands.' 

And  shall  I  take  a  thing  so  blind, 
£mbrace  her  as  my  natural  good; 
Or  crush  her,  like  a  vice  of  blood. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  mind  ? 

IV 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away; 
My  will  is  bondsman  to  the  dark; 

1  sit  within  a  helmless  bark. 
And  with  my  heart  I  muse  and  say: 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  shouldst  fail  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire, 

*  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  ? ' 

Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  yearp. 
Break,  tbon  deep  vase  of  chilling  tears, 

That  grief  h^th  shaken  into  frost  1 

Sooh  clouds  of  nameless  trouble  cross 
All  night  below  the  darken'd  eyes; 
With  morning  wakes  the  will,  and  ories, 

« Thou  Shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss.* 


I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  pat  in  words  the  grief  I  feel; 


For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 
And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  1 11  wrap  me  o'er. 

Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold; 

But  that  large  grief  which  these 

fold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

VI 

One  writes,  that  *  other  friends  remain,' 
That  *  loss  is  common  to  the  race  '— 
And  common  is  the  commonplace. 

And  vacant  chaff  well  meant  for  grain. 

That  loss  is  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more. 
Too  common  1    Never  morning  wore 

To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

O  father,  wheresoe'er  thou  be. 
Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son, 
A  shot,  ere  half  thy  duraught  be  done^ 

Hath  stiird  the  life  that  beat  from  thee. 


O  mother,  praying  God  will  save 
Thy  sailor,  —  while  thy  head  is  boVd, 
His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shrood 

Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wronght 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well; 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  teU, 

And  something  written,  something  thought; 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home; 
And  ever  met  him  on  his.way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  *  here  to-day,* 

Or  *  here  to-morrow  wul  he  oome.' 

O,  somewhere,  meek,  unconscious  dove, 
That  sittest  ranging  golden  hair; 
And  ^lad  to  find  thyself  so  fair. 

Poor  chdd,  that  waitest  for  thy  love  I 

For  now  her  father's  chimney  glows 

In  expectation  of  a  guest; 

And    thinking    <this    will    please    >>i«^ 
best,' 
She  takes  a  riband  or  a  xose: 
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For  he  will  see  them  on  to-night; 

And  with  the  thought  her  color  bums; 

And»  haviug  left  the  glass,  she  turus 
Once  more  to  set  a  ringlet  right; 

And,  even  when  she  tum'd,  the  cuzse 
Had  fallen,  and  her  future  lord 
Was  drown'd  in  {wssing  thro'  the  fozd. 

Or  kill'd  in  falling  from  his  horse. 

O,  what  to  her  shall  be  the  end  ? 

And  what  to  me  remains  of  good  ? 

To  her  perpetual  maidenhood, 
And  unto  me  no  second  friend. 

VII 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand 
Here  in  tiie  long  unloyely  street, 
Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 

So  quickly,  waiting  for  a  hand, 

A  hand  that  can  be  clasp*d  no  more  — - 
Behold  me,  for  I  cannot  sleep, 
And  like  a  guilty  thing  I  creep 

At  earliest  morning  to  the  door. 

He  is  not  here;  but  far  away 
The  noise  of  life  begins  again. 
And  ehastly  thro'  the  drizzling  rain 

On  the  oald  street  breaks  the  blank  day. 

VIII 

A  happy  lorer  who  has  come 

To  look  on  her  that  loves  him  well. 
Who  lights  and  rings  the  gateway  bell. 

And  learns  her  gone  and  far  from  home; 

He  saddens,  all  the  magic  light 

Dies  off  at  once  from  bower  and  hall, 
And  all  the  place  is  dark,  and  all 

The  chambers  emptied  of  delight: 

Bo  find  I  every  pleasant  spot 

In  which  we  two  were  wont  to  meet. 
The  field,  the  chamber,  and  the  street, 

For  all  is  dark  where  thou  art  not. 

Yet  as  that  other,  wandering  there 
In  those  deserted  wslks,  may  find 
A  flower  beat  with  rain  and  wind. 

Which  once  she  foster'd  up  with  care; 

Bo  seems  it  in  my  deep  regret, 
O  my  forsaken  heart,  with  thee 


And  this  poor  flower  of  poesy 
Which,  little  cared  for,  fades  not  yet. 

But  since  it  pleased  a  vanish'd  eye, 
I  go  to  plant  it  on  his  tomb. 
That  if  it  can  it  there  may  bloonii 

Or,  dying,  there  at  least  may  die. 

DC 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean-plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loTed  remains. 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er* 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vaiu;  a  favorable  speed 
Ruffle  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 

Thro'  prosperous  floods  his  holy  van. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 

Thy  sliding  keel,  till  Phosphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  thro'  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow; 

Sleep,  fi^entle  winds,  as  he  sleeps  now^ 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love; 

My  Arthur,  whom  I  shall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 


I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel; 

I  hear  the  bell  struck  in  the  night; 

I  see  the  cabin-window  bright; 
I  see  the  sailor  at  the  wheel. 

Thou  bring'st  the  sailor  to  his  wife, 
And  travell'd  men  from  foreign  landii 
And  letters  unto  trembling  hands; 

And,  thy  dark  freight,  a  vanish'd  life. 

So  bring  him;  we  have  idle  dreams; 
This  Took  of  quiet  flatters  thus 
Our  home-bred  fancies.    O,  to  uSy 

The  fools  of  habit,  sweeter  seems 

To  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod, 

That  takes  the  sunshine  and  the  rains, 
Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet  drains 

The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God; 
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Than  if  with  thee  the  roaring  wells 
Should  gulf  him  fathom-deep  in  brioe. 
And  hands  so  often  clasp'd  in  mine. 

Should  to68  with  tangle  and  with  shells. 

XI 

Calm  IS  the  mom  without  a  soimd. 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief. 
And  only  thro'  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnut  pattering  to  the  ground; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold. 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  f  urzCy 
And  all  the  siWery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold; 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  aU  its  autumn  bow- 
ers. 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  towers, 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main; 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air. 
These  leaves  that  redden  to  the  fall. 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  despair; 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 

And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  bat  with  the  heaving  deep. 

XTI 

Lo,  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springes 
To  bear  thro'  heaven  a  tale  of  woe, 
Some  dolorous  message  knit  below 

The  wild  pulsation  of  her  wings; 

like  her  I  go,  I  cannot  stay; 
I  leave  this  mortal  ark  behind, 
A  weight  of  nerves  without  a  mind. 

And  leave  the  cliffs,  and  haste  away 

O'er  ooean-mirrora  rounded  large. 
And  reach  the  glow  of  sou  them  skies, 
And  see  the  sails  at  distance  rise. 

And  linger  weeping  on  the  marge. 

And  saying, '  Comes  he  thus,  my  friend  ? 

Is  this  the  end  of  all  my  care  ?  ' 

And  circle  moaning  in  the  air, 
'Is  this  the  end  ?    Is  this  the  end  ? ' 

And  forward  dart  again,  and  play 
About  the  prow,  and  back  return 


To  where  the  body  sits,  and  leant 
That  I  have  been  an  hour  away. 

XIII 

Tears  of  the  widower,  when  he  sees 
A  late-lost  form  that  sleep  reveals. 
And  moves  his  doubtful  arms,  and  f eela 

Her  place  is  empty,  fall  like  thow; 

Which  weep  a  loss  for  ever  new, 
A  void  where  heart  on  heart  reposed; 
And,  where  warm  hands  have  prest  and 
closed. 

Silence,  till  I  be  silent  too; 

Which  weep  the  comrade  of  my  choice. 
An  awful  thought,  a  life  removed. 
The  human-hearted  man  I  loved, 

A  Spirit,  not  a  breathing  votoe. 

Come,  Time,  and  teach  me,  many  years, 

I  do  not  suffer  in  a  dream; 

For  now  so  strange  do  these  things  seem. 
Mine  eyes  have  leisure  for  their  tears, 

My  fancies  time  to  rise  on  wing. 

And  glance  abont  the  approaching  imUn^ 
As  tho'  they  brought  but  merchants'  bales. 

And  not  the  burthen  that  they  bring. 

XIV 

If  one  should  bring  me  this  report. 
That  thou  hadst  toneh'd  the  land  to-dajp 
And  I  went  down  unto  the  quay, 

And  foiud  thee  lying  in  the  port; 

And  standing,  muffled  round  with  woe. 
Should  see  thy  passengers  in  rank 
Come  stepping  lightly  down  the  planl^ 

And  beckoning  unto  those  they  know; 

And  if  along  with  these  should  come 
The  man  I  held  as  half-divine. 
Should  strike  a  sudden  band  in  mioo^ 

And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home; 

And  I  should  tell  him  all  my  pain. 
And  bow  my  life  had  droopM  of  lafta^ 
And  he  should  florrow  o*er  my  state 

And  marvel  what  possessed  my  brain; 

And  I  perceived  no  touch  of  change. 
No  hint  of  death  in  all  his  frame. 
But  found  him  all  in  all  the  same^ 

I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  strange. 
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XV 

To-nigfat  the  winds  beg^n  to  rise 

And  roar  from  yonder  dropping  day; 
The  last  red  leaf  is  whirFd  away, 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  skies; 

The  forest  eracVd,  the  waters  curl'd. 
The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea; 
And  wildly  dash'd  on  tower  and  tree 

The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  world: 

And  bat  for  fiincies,  which  arer 
That  all  thy  motions  gently  pass 
Athwart  a  plane  of  molten  glass, 

I  scaree  ooula  brook  the  strain  and  stir 

That  makes  the  barren  branches  loud; 
And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so. 
The  wild  unrest  that  lives  in  woe 

Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  cloud 

That  rises  upward  always  higher. 
And  onward  drags  a  laboring  breast, 
And  topples  rotmd  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire. 

XVI 

What  words  are  these  have  fallen  from 
me? 

Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 

Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast. 
Or  Sorrow  such  a  chaugeling  be  ? 

Or  doth  she  only  seem  to  take 

The  touch  of  change  in  calm  or  storm. 
But  knows  no  more  of  transient  form 

In  her  deep  self,  than  some  dead  lake 

That  holds  the  shadow  of  a  lark 
Hung  iu  the  shadow  of  a  heaven  ? 
Or  has  the  shock,  so  harshly  given, 

Comfosed  me  like  the  unhappy  bark 

Thai  strikes  by  night  a  eraggy  shelf, 
And  staggers  blindly  ere  she  sink  ? 
And  stunn'd  me  from  my  power  to  think 

And  all  my  knowledge  of  myaelf ; 

And  made  me  that  delirious  man 
WImmc  fancy  fuses  old  and  new. 
And  flashes  into  false  and  true. 

And  mingles  all  without  a  plan  ? 


XVII 

Thou  comest,  much  wept  for;  such  a  breeze 
Compelled  thy  canvas,  and  my  prayer 
Was  as  the  whisper  of  an  air 

To  breathe  thee  over  lonely  seas. 

For  I  in  spirit  saw  thee  move 
Thro'  circles  of  the  bounding  sky, 
Week  after  week;  the  days  go  by; 

Come  quick,  thou  bringest  all  I  love. 

Henceforth,  wherever  thou  mayst  roam« 
My  blessing,  like  a  line  of  light. 
Is  on  the  vraiters  day  and  night. 

And  like  a  beacon  guards  thee  home. 

So  may  whatever  tempest  mars 
Mid-ocean  spare  thee,  sacred  bark* 
And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 

Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars; 

So  kind  an  office  hath  been  done, 
Snch  precious  relics  brought  by  thee^ 
The  dust  of  him  I  shall  not  see 

TUl  all  my  widow'd  race  be  run. 

XVIII 

rr  is  well;  't  is  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  Knglish  earth  is  hud, 
And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 

The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

'T  is  little;  but  it  looks  in  truth 
As  if  the  quiet  bones  were  blest 
Among  familiar  names  to  rest 

And  iu  the  places  of  his  youth. 

Come   then,   pure   hands,   and    bear    the 
head 
That  sleeps  or  wears  the  mask  of  sleep. 
And  come,  whatever  loves  to  weep. 

And  hear  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

Ah  yet,  even  yet,  if  this  might  be, 
I,  falling  on  his  faithful  heart, 
Would  breathing  thro'  his  lips  impart 

The  life  that  almost  dies  in  me; 

That  dien  not,  but  endures  with  pain, 
And  slowly  forms  the  firmer  mind, 
Treasuring  the  look  it  cannot  find. 

The  words  that  are  not  heard  again. 
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XIX 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills; 
The  salt  sea-water  passes  by, 
And  hashes  half  the  babbling  Wye, 

And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills. 

The  Wye  is  hnsh'd  nor  moved  along, 
And  hnsh'd  mv  deepest  grief  of  all, 
When  fill'd  with  tears  t£it  cannot  fall, 

I  brim  with  sorrow  drowning  song. 

The  tide  flows  down,  the  wave  again 

Is  vocal  in  its  wooded  walls; 

My  deeper  anguish  also  fallsy 
And  I  can  speak  a  little  thexL 


The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said, 
That  breathe  a  thousand  tender  vows. 
Are  but  as  servants  in  a  house 

Where  lies  the  master  newly  dead; 

Who  speak  their  feeling  as  it  is, 

And  weep  the  fulness  from  the  mind. 
•  It  will  be  hard,'  they  say,  *  to  find 

Another  service  snoh  as  this.' 

Myligbter  moods  are  like  to  these, 
That  ont  of  words  a  comfort  win; 
But  there  are  other  griefs  within, 

And  tears  that  at  their  fountain  freeze; 

For  by  the  hearth  the  children  sit 
Cold  in  that  atmosphere  of  death, 
And  scarce  endure  to  draw  the  breathy 

Or  like  to  noiseless  phantoms  flit; 

But  open  converse  is  there  none. 
So  much  the  vital  spirits  sink 
To  see  the  vacant  chair,  and  think, 

'How  good  I  how  kind  !  and  he  is  gone.' 

XXI 

I  sing  to  him  that  rests  below. 
And,  since  the  grasses  ronnd  me  wave, 
I  take  the  grasses  of  the  grave. 

And  make  them  pipes  whereon  to  blow* 


The  traveUer  hears  me  now  and  then. 
And  sometimes  harshly  will  he  speak: 
<  This  fellow  would  maJLC  weakness 

And  melt  the  waxen  hearts  of  men.' 

Another  answers:  'Let  him  be. 
He  loves  to  make  parade  of  pain, 
That  with  his  piping  he  may  gain 

The  praise  that  comes  to  constancy.' 

A  third  is  wroth:  *  Is  this  an  hour 
For  private  sorrow's  barren  song, 
When  more  and  more  the  people  throng 

The  chairs  and  thrones  of  civil  power  ? 

'  A  time  to  sicken  and  to  swoon. 

When  Science  reaches  forth  her  arms 
To  feel  from  world  to  worlds  and  channa 

Her  secret  from  the  latest  moon  ? ' 

Behold,  ye  speak  an  idle  thing; 

Ye  never  knew  the  sacred  dust. 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must. 
And  pipe  bat  as  the  linnets  sing; 

And  one  is  glad;  her  note  is  gay, 
For  now  her  little  ones  have  ranged; 
And  one  is  sad;  her  note  is  changed. 

Because  her  brood  b  stolen  away. 

XXII 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 

Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  as  well, 
Thro'  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell, 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow; 

And  we  with  singing  oheer'd  the  war, 
And,  erown'd  with  all  the  season  lent^ 
From  April  on  to  April  went. 

And  glad  at  heart  from  May  to  May. 

Bat  where  the  path  we  walk'd  begma 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope, 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  fear'd  of  man; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship. 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  odidy 
And  wrapt  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  duU'd  the  mnrmur  on  thy  lip, 


And  bore  thee  where  I  could  not 
Nor  follow,  tho'  I  walk  in  haste. 
And  think  that  somewhere  in  the  wasta 

The  Shadow  aits  and  waits  for  mo. 
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JToVy  flometimes  in  my  sorrow  sbat. 
Or  brealdug  into  song  by  fits, 
Alone,  alone,  to  where  he  sits, 

The  Shadow  oloak'd  from  head  to  f oot» 

Who  keeps  the  keys  of  all  the  creeds, 
I  wander,  often  falling  lame. 
And  looking  back  to  whence  I  came. 

Or  on  to  where  the  pathway  leads; 

And  tryingf  How  changed  from  where  it 


Thro'  lands  where  not  a  leaf  watf  dnmb^ 
Bat  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum 
The  mormor  of  a  happy  Pan; 

When  each  by  tarns  was  gnide  to  each, 
And  Fancy  light  from  fancy  caught, 
And  Thought  leapt  oat   to  yrSd.  with 
Thought 

Ere  Thought  coold  wed  itself  with  Speech; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good. 

And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  bring. 
And  all  the  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blw>d; 

And  many  an  old  philoscrphv 

On  Argive  heights  divinely  sang. 
And  round  ns  all  the  thicket  rang 

To  many  a  Ante  of  Aready. 

XXIV 

And  was  the  day  of  my  delight 
Aa  pure  and  perfect  as  I  say  ? 
The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 

Xs  dash'd  with  wandering  isles  of  night. 

If  all  was  good  and  fair  wemet, 
lliis  eafth  had  been  the 
It  never  look'd  to  human  eyes 

8inoe  our  first  sun  arose  and  set. 

And  is  it  that  the  haie  of  grief 

liakes  former  gladness  loom  so  great  ? 
The  lowness  of  the  present  state, 

That  sets  the  past  in  this  relief  ? 

Or  that  the  past  will  always  win 

A  glory  fram  its  being  fi^r. 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein  ? 


XXV 

I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 
As  light  as  carrier^birds  in  air; 
I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  h&Uf 

Because  it  needed  help  of  Love; 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb. 
When   mighty  Love  would   cleave  far 

twain 
The  lading  of  a  single  pain. 

And  part  it,  giving  hiuf  to  him. 

XXVI 

Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way; 
I  with  it,  for  I  long  to  prove 
No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love^ 

Whatever  fickle  tongues  may  say. 

And  if  that  eye  which  watches  guilt 
And  goodness,  and  hath  power  to  sea 
Withm  the  green  the  moulder'd  tree^ 

And  towers  f ulen  as  soon  as  bnUt  «» 

0»  if  indeed  that  eye  foresee 
Or  see — in  Him  is  no  before — 
In  more  of  life  true  life  no  more 

And  Love  the  indifference  to  be. 

Then  might  I  find,  ere  yet  the  mom 
Breaks  hither  over  Lodian  seas. 
That  Shadow  waiting  with  the  keys^ 

To  shrood  me  from  my  proper  soom. 

xxvn 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods 

The  captive  void  of  noble  rage^ 
The  linnet  bom  within  the  cage, 

That  never  knew  the  summer  woods} 

I  envy  not  the  beast  that  takes 
His  license  in  the  field  of  time, 
Unfetter'd  by  the  sense  of  crime^ 

To  whom  a  conscience  never  wakes; 

Nor,  what  may  count  itself  as  blest, 
The  heart  that  never  plighted  troth 
But  stagnates  in  the  weeds  of  sloth; 

Nor  any  want-begotten  rest. 
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I  hold  it  trae,  whate'er  befall; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 

T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  loit 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

XXVIII 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Four  voices  of  foar  hamlets  round. 
From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  mooTf 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 

Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound; 

Each  voice  four  ehanges  on  the  wind. 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peaces 

Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 

This  vear  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake. 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 

Before  I  heard  tboee  bella  again; 

But  tbej  mj  troubled  spirit  rule. 
For  they  controU'd  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring    me    sorrow    touch'd    with 

The  merry,  merry  belle  of  Yule. 


With  each  oompelling  cause  to  grieve 
As  daily  vexes  faoniiehold  peace. 
And  chains  regret  to  bis  decease. 

How  dave  we  keep  oor  Christmaa-eve, 

Which  brings  no  move  a  welcome  gnest 
To  enrich  the  threshold  of  the  night 
With  shower'd  largess  of  delight 

In  dance  and  s<mg  aiMl  game  and  jest  7 

Yet  go,  and  while  the  holly  boughs 
Entwine  the  cold  baptismal  font. 
Make  one  wreath    more  for  Use  and 
Wont, 

That  g^iard  the  portals  of  the  house; 

Old  sisters  of  a  day  gone  by, 
Gray  nnraes,  loving  nothing  new — 
Why    should    they    miss    their    yearly 
due 

Before  their  time  ?    They  too  will  die. 


XXX 

With  trembling  fingers  did 
The  holly  roimd  the  Christmas 
A  rainy  cloud  po6sess*d  the  earth. 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmaa-eve. 

At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

We  gamboU'd,  making  vain  pretene* 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 

Of  one  mute  Shadow  watching  alL 


We  paused:  the  winds  were  in  the  ..^■,», 
We  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land; 
And  in  a  circle  hand-in-hand 

Sat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 

Then  echo-like  our  voices  rang; 
We  sung,  tho'  every  eye  was  dim, 
A  merry  song  we  sang  with  him 

Lost  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

We  ceased;  a  gentler  feeling  crept 

Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet. 

«They  rest,'  we  smd,    'their  deep  ia 
sweet,' 
And  silence  followed,  and  w«f  wept. 

Our  voices  took  a  higher  range; 

Once  more  we  sang:  'They  do  not  dift 
Nor  lose  their  mortal  iiympathy. 

Nor  change  to  ns^  although  they  ehaaga; 

*  Bapt  from  the  fickle  and  the  frail 
With  gathered  power,  yet  the  same^ 
Pierces  the  keen  seraphic  flame 

From  orb  to  orb,  from  veil  to  veil.* 

Rise,  happy  mom,  rise,  holy  mom. 

Draw  forth  the  cheerfnl  day  from  Btgbt: 
O  Father,  touch  the  east,  and  light 

The  light  that  shone  when  Hof  was  bociL 

xxxx 

When  Lanms  left  his  cbamel-oave. 
And  home  to  Mary's  house  retnm'd. 
Was  this  demanded  —  if  ha  yeam'd 

To  hear  her  weeping  by  Ins  grave  ? 

'Where  wert   thou,  brother,  tboee   four 
days?' 

There  lives  no  record  of  reply. 

Which  telling  what  it  is  to  die 
Had  surely  adifed  praise  to  pniie. 
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F^am  every  house  the  neighbors  met, 
The  streets  were  fiird  with  joyful  sounds 
A  solemn  i^adness  even  crown'd 

Hie  purple  brows  of  Olivet. 

Bdiold  a  man  raised  np  by  Christ  t 
The  rest  remaineth  uureveal'd; 
He  told  it  not,  or  something  seal'd 

The  lipe  of  that  Evangelist. 

XXXII 

Her  ejee  are  homes  of  silent  prayer, 
Nor  other  thought  her  mind  admits 
But,  he  was  dead,  and  there  he  sits, 

And  he  that  brought  him  back  is  there. 


one  deep  love  doth  supersede 
All  other,  when  her  ardent  gaze 
Roves  from  the  living  brother's  face, 
And  rests  upon  the  Life  indeed. 

All  snbtle  thought,  all  curious  fears. 
Borne  down  by  gladness  so  complete, 
She  bows,  she  bathes  the  Saviour's  feet 

With  eostly  spikenard  and  with  tears. 


blest    whose    lives    are    faithful 
prayers. 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 
Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs  ? 


xxxin 

O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm 

Mayst  seem  to  have  reach'd  a  purer 

air, 
Whose  faith  has  centre  everywhere, 

Kor  cares  to  fix  itself  to  form, 

Leave  thou  thy  sister  when  she  prays 
Her  early  heaven,  her  happy  views; 
Nor  thou  with  shadow'd  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days. 

Her  faith  thro'  form  is  pure  as  thine. 
Her  hands  are  quicker  nnto  good. 
Of  sacred  be  the  flesh  and  blood 

To  whieh  she  links  a  truth  divine  I 

See  then,  that  eoontest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within, 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin. 

And  even  for  want  of  such  a  type. 


XXXIV 

Myown  dim  life  should  teaeh  me  this. 
That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 
Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  oorOy 

And  dust  and  ashes  aU  that  is; 

This  round  of  green,  this  orb  of  flame^ 
Fantastic  beauty;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  poet,  when  he  works 

Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

What  then  were  God  to  such  as  I  ? 
T  were  hardly  worth  my  while  to  choose 
Of  things  all  mortal,  or  to  use 

A  little  patience  ere  I  die; 

'T  were  best  at  once  to  sink  to  peace, 
Like  birds  the  charming  serpent  draws. 
To  drop  head-foremost  m  the  jaws 

Of  vacant  darkness  and  to  cease. 


XXXV 

Yet  if  some  voice  that  man  oonld  trust 
Should  murmur  from  the  narrow  house, 
'  The  cheeks  drop  in,  the  body  bows; 

Man  dies,  nor  is  there  hope  in  dust; ' 

Might  I  not  say  ?  '  Yet  even  here. 
But  for  one  hour,  O  Love,  I  strive 
To  keep  so  sweet  a  thing  alive.' 

But  I  should  turn  mine  ears  and  hear 

The  meanings  of  the  homeless  sea. 
The  sound  of  streams  that  swift  or  slof 
Draw  down  .£onian  hills,  and  sow 

The  dust  of  continents  to  be; 

And  Love  would  answer  with  a  sigh, 
'  The  sound  of  that  forgetful  shore 
Will  change  my  sweetness  more    and 
more. 

Half-dead  to  know  that  I  shall  die.' 

O  me,  what  profits  it  to  put 
An  idle  case  ?    If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been. 

Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut, 

Mere  fellowship  of  sluggish  moods, 
Or  in  his  coarsest  Satyr-shape 
Had  bruised  the  herb  and  crush'd  the 
grape. 

And  bask'd  and  batten'd  in  the  woods. 
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XXXVI 

Tho'  tmths  in  manhood  darUj  join, 
Dsep-seated  in  our  mystic  frame, 
We  yield  all  blessing  to  the  name 

Of  Him  that  made  them  current  coin; 

For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 

Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds. 

More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes    that  watch    the 
wave 

In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 

XXXVII 

Urania  speaks  with  darken'd  brow: 

'  Thou  protest  here  where  thou  art  least; 
This  faith  has  many  a  purer  priest, 

And  many  an  abler  voice  than  thou. 

*  Go  down  beside  thy  native  rill. 

On  thy  Parnassus  set  thy  feet. 
And  hear  thy  laurel  whisper  sweet 
About  the  ledges  of  the  hill.' 

And  my  Melpomene  replies, 
A  touch  of  shame  upon  her  cheek: 
'  I  am  not  worthy  even  to  speak 

Of  thy  prevailing  mysteries; 

*  For  I  am  but  an  earthly  Muse, 

And  owning  but  a  little  art 
To  lull  with  song  an  achine  hearty 
And  render  human  love  his  ones; 

'  But  brooding  on  the  dear  one  dead. 
And  all  he  said  of  things  divine,  -^ 
And  dear  to  roe  as  sacred  wine 

To  dying  lips  is  all  he  said,  -^ 

*  I  mnrmur'd,  as  I  came  along. 

Of  comfort  clasp'd  in  truth  reveal'd, 
And  loiter'd  in  the  roaster's  field. 
And  darken'd  sanctities  with  song.' 


XXXVIII 

With  weary  steps  I  loiter  on, 
Tho'  always  under  alter 'd  skies 
The  purple  from  the  distance  diea^ 

My  prospect  and  horizon  gone. 

No  joy  the  blowing  season  gives. 
The  herald  melodies  of  spring, 
But  in  the  songs  I  love  to  sing 

A  doubtful  gleam  of  solace  lives. 

If  any  care  for  what  is  here 
Survive  in  spirits  render'd  free. 
Then  are  these  songs  I  sing  of  thee 

Not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  ear. 

XXXIX 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones. 

And  answering  now  my  random  stroka 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke. 

Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones 

And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  head. 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hour 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower; 

But  Sorrow,  —  fizt  upon  the  dead, 

And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  men,  - 
What  whisper'd  from  her  lying  lips  ? 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips, 

And  passes  into  gloom  again. 

XL 

Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hoar 
And  look  on  Spirits  breathed  away. 
As  on  a  maiden  in  the  day 

When  first  she  wears  her  orange^ower  I 


When  crown'd  with  blessing  she  doth 
To  take  her  latest  leave  of  home. 
And  hopes  and  light  regrets  that  oonM 

Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes; 

And  doubtful  joys  the  father  move, 
And  tears  are  on  the  mother's  faoe^ 
As  parting  with  a  long  embraee 

She  enters  other  realms  of  love; 

Her  office  there  to  rear,  to  teach, 
Becoming  as  is  meet  and  fit 
A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 

The  generations  each  with  each; 
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And,  doubtlewy  onto  thee  u  giTen 
A  life  that  bean  immortal  fruit 
In  those  great  offices  that  suit 

The  f  uU-grown  energies  of  heaven. 

Ay  me,  the  difference  I  discern  I 
How  often  shall  her  old  fireside 
Be  cheer'd  with  tidings  of  the  bride, 

How  often  she  herself  return, 

And  tell  them  all  they  would  have  told. 
And  bring  her  babe,  and  make  her 

boast, 
nil  even  those  that  miss'd  her  most 

Shall  count  new  things  as  dear  as  old; 

Bat  thou  and  I  have  shaken  hands, 
Till  growing  winters  lay  me  low; 
My  paths  are  in  the  fields  I  know, 

And  thine  in  nndiacover'd  lands. 

XLI 

Thy  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loss 

Did  ever  rise  from  high  to  higher, 
As  mounts  the  heavenward  altar-fire, 

As  flies  the  lighter  thro'  the  gross. 

But  thou  art  tum'd  to  something  strange, 
Aiid  I  have  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes;  here  upon  the  ground. 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

Deep  folly !  yet  that  this  could  be  — 
That  I  could  wing  my  will  with  might 
To  leap  the  grades  of  life  and  light, 

And  flash  at  onee,  my  friend,  to  theel 

For  tbo'  my  nature  rarely  yields 
To  that  vague  fear  implied  in  death, 
Noir  shudders  at  the  gulfs  beneath. 

The  howlittgs  from  forgotten  fields; 

Yet  oft  when  sundown  skirts  the  moor 

An  inner  trouble  I  behold, 

A  spectral  doubt  which  makes  me  cold. 
That  I  shall  be  thy  mate  no  more, 

Tho'  following  with  an  upward  mind 
The  wonders  that  have  come  to  thee. 
Thro*  all  the  secular  to-be, 

But  evermore  a  life  behind. 

XLII 

I  rex  my  heart  with  fancies  dim. 
Ha  itill  outstript  me  in  the  race; 


It  was  but  unity  of  place 
That  made  me  dieam  1  rank'd  with  him. 

And  so  may  Place  retain  us  still. 
And  he  the  much-beloved  again, 
A  lord  of  large  experience,  train 

To  riper  growth  the  mind  and  will; 

And  what  delights  can  equal  those 
That  stir  the  spirit's  inner  deeps, 
When  one  that  loves,  but  knows  not,  reaps 

A  truth  from  one  that  loves  and  knows  ? 

XLIII 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one. 
And  every  spirit's  folded  bloom 
Thro'  all  its  intervital  gloom 

In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour. 
Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  last, 
And  silent  traces  of  the  past 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower: 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man; 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 

In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 
The  total  world  since  life  began; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time^ 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Bewaken  with  the  dawning  soul. 

XLIV 

How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dead  ? 

For  here  the  man  is  more  and  more; 

But  he  forgets  the  days  before 
God  shut  the  doorways  of  his  head. 

The  dajTS  have  vanish'd,  tone  and  tint, 
And  yet  perhaps  the  hoarding  sense 
Gives   out   at   times  —  he    knows   not 
whence  — 

A  little  flash,  a  mystic  hint; 

And  in  the  long  harmonious  years  — 
If  Death  so  taste  Lethean  springs  — 
May  some  dim  touch  of  earthly  things 

Surprise  thee  ranging  with  thy  peers. 

If  such  a  dreamy  touch  should  fall, 
O,  turn  thee  round,  resolve  the  doubt; 
My  guardian  angel  will  speak  out 

In  that  high  place,  and  tell  thee  alL 
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XLV 

The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky, 
What  time  his  tender  palm  is  prest 
Against  the  circle  of  the  breast, 

Has  never  thought  that  *  this  is  I;' 

But  as  he  grows  he  gathers  much, 
And  learns  the  use  of  '  I '  and  '  me,' 
And  finds  '  I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  touch.' 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind 
From  whence  clear  memory  may  be- 
gin, 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  him  in 

His  isolation  grows  defined. 

This  use  may  lie  in  blood  and  breath, 
Which  else  were  fruitless  of  their  due. 
Had  man  to  learn  himself  anew 

Beyond  the  second  birth  of  death. 

XLVI 

We  ranging  down  this  lower  track. 

The  path  we  came -by,  thorn  and  flower, 
Is  shadow'd  by  the  gp*owing  hour. 

Lest  life  should  fail  in  looking  back. 

So  be  it:  there  no  shade  can  last 
In  that  deep  davm  behind  the  tomb, 
But  clear  from  marge  to  marge  shall 
bloom 

Hie  eternal  landscape  of  the  past; 

A  lifelong  tract  of  time  reyeal'd, 
The  fruitful  hours  of  still  increase; 
Days  order*d  in  a  wealthy  peace. 

And  those  five  years  its  richest  field. 

O  LoTC,  thy  pToyince  were  not  large, 
A  bounded  field,  nor  stretching  far; 
Look  also,  Love,  a  brooding  star, 

A  rosy  warmth  from  marge  to  marge. 

XLvn 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing 

all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 

Remerging  in  the  general  Soul, 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  nnsweet. 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 


The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside; 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet; 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Enjoying  each  the  other's  good. 
What  vaster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?     He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height. 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away. 
Some  landing-place,  to  clasp  and  aay« 

'  Farewell  1     We  lose  ourselves  in  light** 

XLVin 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  Sorrow  bom, 
W^ere  taken  to  be  such  as  closed 
Grave  doubts  and  answers  here  proposed. 

Then  these  were  such  as  men  might  aeoru. 

Her  care  is  not  to  part  and  prove; 
She  takes,  when  harsher  moods  remits 
What  slender  shade  of  doubt  may  flit» 

And  makes  it  vassal  unto  love; 

And  hence,  indeed,  she  sports  with  wofda. 
But  better  serves  a  wholesome  law. 
And  holds  it  sin  and  shame  to  draw 

The  deepest  measure  from  the  ohocda; 

Nor  dare  she  trust  a  larger  lay. 
But  rather  loosens  from  the  lip 
Short  swallow-flights  of  song,  that  dip 

Their  wings  in  tears,  and  skim  away. 

XLIX 

From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  aohool% 
Let  random  influences  glance, 
Like  light  in  many  a  shiver'd  lanee 

That  breuu  about  the  dappled  pools. 

The  lightest  wave  of  thoaght  shall  liap. 
The  fancy's  tenderest  eddy  wreathe. 
The  slightest  air  of  song  shall  breathe 

To  make  the  sullen  surface  crisp. 

And  look  thy  look,  and  go  thy  way. 
But  blame  not  thon  the  winds  that  maktt 
The  seeming-wanton  ripple  breaks 

The  tendex^penotU'd  shadow  play. 

Beneath  all  fancied  hopes  and  fean 
Ay  me,  the  sorrow  deepens  down. 
Whose  muffled  motions  blindly  drowa 

The  bases  of  my  life  in  teas* 
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Be  nenr  me  when  my  light  is  low» 

When  the  blood  creeps,  and  the  nerves 

prick 
And  tingle;  and  the  heart  is  sick. 

And  all  the  wheels  of  being  slow. 

Be  near  me  when  the  sensuous  frame 
Is  rack'd  with  pangs  that  conquer  trust; 
And  Time,  a  maniac  scattering  dust, 

And  Life,  a  Fury  slinging  flame. 

Be  near  me  when  my  faith  is  dry, 
And  men  the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs,  and  stin^  and  sing 

And  weave  their  petty  cells  ana  die. 

Be  near  me  when  I  fade  away. 

To  point  the  term  of  human  strife, 
And  on  the  low  dark  verge  of  life 

The  twilight  of  eternal  day. 

LI 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 

Should  stiU  be  near  us  at  our  side  ? 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  ? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  ? 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  bad  such  reverence  for  his  blame. 
See  with  clear  eve  some  hidden  shame 

And  I  be  lessen'd  m  his  love  ? 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue. 

Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  ? 

There  mnst  be  wisdom  with  great  Death; 
The  dead  shall  look  me  thro'  and  thro'. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall; 
Te  watch,  like  God,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larser  other  eyes  than  ours, 

To  make  aUowance  for  us  alL 

LII 

I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  ought. 

For  love  reflects  the  thing  beloved ; 
My  words  are  only  words,  and  moved 

Upon  the  topmost  froth  of  thought. 

*  T^t  blame  not  thou  thy  plaintive  song,' 
The  Spirit  of  true  love  replied; 
'Thou  canst  not  move  me  from  thy 
side, 

Kor  hnmaa  frailty  do  me  wrong. 


<  What  keeps  a  spirit  wholly  tnie 
To  that  ideal  which  he  bears  ? 
What  record  ?  not  the  sinless  years 

That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue; 

'  So  fret  not,  like  an  idle  girl. 
That  life  is  dash'd  with  flecks  of  sin. 
Abide;  thy  wealth  is  gather'd  in. 

When  Time    hath    sunder'd  shell  from 
pearl.' 

Lni 

How  many  a  father  have  I  seen, 
A  sober  man,  among  his  boys. 
Whose  youth  was  full  of  foolish  noise. 

Who  wears  his  manhood  hale  and  green; 

And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  give. 

That  had  the  wild  oat  not  been  sown, 
The  soil,  left  barren,  scarce  had  grown 

The  grain  by  which  a  man  may  live  ? 

Or,  if  we  held  the  doctrine  sound 
For  life  outliving  heats  of  youth. 
Yet  who  would  preach  it  as  a  truth 

To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round  ? 

Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well; 

For  fear  divine  Philosophy 

Should  push  bevond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  Liords  of  HelL 

LIV 

O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 
Or  oast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 
I  can  but  trust  that  g^ood  shall  fall 
At  last  —  far  off  —  at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 
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An  infant  crying  for  the  light. 
And  with  no  language  hat  a  ory. 

LV 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  heyond  the  grave^ 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  Ukest  God  within  the  booI? 

Are  God  and  Natnre  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  eril  dreams  7 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life, 

That  I,  considering  eyery  where 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  hxings  hat  one  to  hear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 
And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  lutar-stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  Grod, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

LVI 

'So  careful  of  the  type?' but  na 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries, '  A  thousand  types  are  gone; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

'  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  roe; 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bnng  to  death; 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 
I  know  no  more.*    And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes. 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  lore  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law  — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  ereed  — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer'd  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills  ? 


No  more  ?    A  monster  then,  a  dreamy 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime. 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime. 

Were  mellow  music  matoh'd  with  him. 

0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  I 
What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veiL 

LVII 

Peace;  come  away:  the  song  of  woe 

Is  after  all  an  earthly  song. 

Peace;  come  away:  we  do liim  wrong 
To  sing  so  wildly:  let  us  go. 

Come;  let  us  go:  vour  cheeks  are  pale; 

But  half  my  li&  I  leave  behind. 

Methinks  my  friend  is  richlv  shrined; 
But  I  shall  pass,  my  work  will  f aiL 

Yet  in  these  ears,  till  hearing  dies, 
One  set  slow  bell  will  seem  to  toll 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 

That  ever  lo<3c'd  with  human  eyes. 

1  hear  It  now,  and  o'er  and  o'er, 
Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead; 
And  *  Ave,  Ave,  Ave,'  said, 

'  Adieu,  adieu,'  for  evermore. 

LVIII 

In  those  sad  words  I  took  farewelL 
Like  echoes  in  sepulchral  halls. 
As  drop  by  drop  the  water  falls 

In  vaults  and  catacombs,  they  fell; 

And,  falling,  idly  broke  the  peace 
Of  hearts  that  beat  from  aay  to  daj, 
Half-consdons  of  their  dying  day. 

And  those  cold  crypts  where  they  thftll 
cease. 

The    high   Mase   answer'd:    'Wherefotv 
grieve 

Thy  brethren  with  a  fruitless  tear  ? 

Abide  a  little  longer  here, 
And  then  shalt  take  a  nobler  leave.* 

LIX 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife, 
My  bosom-friend  and  half  of  lifbf 

As  I  confess  it  needs  most  be  ? 
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O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  rule  my  blood, 
Be  sometimes  lovely  like  a  bride, 
And  put  thy  harsher  moods  aside, 

If  thou  wilt  have  me  wise  and  good  ? 

'My  centred  passion  cannot  move, 
Nor  will  it  lessen  from  to-di*y; 
But  I  '11  have  leave  at  times  to  play 

As  with  the  creature  of  my  love; 

And  set  thee  forth,  for  thou  art  mine. 
With  so  much  hope  for  years  to  come, 
That,  howsoe'er  X  know  thee,  some 

Could  hardly  tell  what  name  were  thine. 

LX 

He  past,  a  soul  of  nobler  tone; 
My  spirit  loved  and  loves  him  yet, 
Like  some  poor  girl  whose  heart  is  set 

On  one  whose  rank  exceeds  her  own. 

He  mixing  with  his  proper  sphere, 
She  finds  the  baseness  of  her  lot. 
Half  jealous  of  she  knows  not  what, 

And  envying  all  that  meet  him  there. 

The  little  village  looks  forlorn ; 
She  sighs  amid  her  narrow  days. 
Moving  about  the  household  ways, 

In  that  £ak  house  where  she  was  bom. 

The  foolish  neighbors  come  and  go. 
And  tease  her  till  the  day  draws  by; 
At  night  she  weeps,  <  How  vain  am  1 1 

How  should  he  love  a  thing  so  low  ? ' 

LXI 

If,  in  thy  second  state  sublime. 

Thy  ransom'd  reason  change  replied 
With  all  the  circle  of  the  wise, 

The  perfect  flower  of  human  time; 

And  if  thou  cast  thine  eyes  below. 
How  dimly  character'd  and  slight. 
How  dwarrd  a  growth  of  cold  and  night, 

How  UaochM  with  darkness  must  I  grow  I 

Tet  turn  thee  to  the  doubtful  shore, 
Where  thy  first  form  was  made  a  man; 
I  loved  thee,  Spirit,  and  love,  nor  can 

The  BooI  of  Shakespeare  love  thee  more. 

LXII 

Tho'  if  an  eye  that 's  downward  cast 
Could  make  thee  somewhat  blench  or  fail. 


Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale 
And  fading  legend  of  the  past; 

And  thou,  as  one  that  once  declined, 
When  he  was  little  more  than  boy. 
On  some  unworthy  heart  with  joy. 

But  lives  to  wed  an  equal  mind. 

And  breathes  a  novel  world,  the  while 
His  other  passion  wholly  dies, 
Or  in  the  light  of  deeper  eyes 

Is  matter  for  a  flying  smile. 

Lxin 

Tet  pity  for  a  horse  o'er-driven, 

And  love  in  which  my  hound  has  party 
Can  hang  no  weight  upon  my  heart 

In  its  assumptions  up  to  heaven; 

And  I  am  so  much  more  than  these. 
As  thou,  perchance,  art  more  than  I, 
And  yet  I  spare  them  sympathy. 

And  I  would  set  their  pains  at  ease. 

So  mayst  thou  watch  me  where  I  weep^ 
As,  unto  vaster  motions  bound, 
The  circuits  of  thine  orbit  round 

A  higher  height,  a  deeper  deep. 

LXIV 

Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath  beeiii 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man. 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 

And  on  a  simple  village  green; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar. 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chanoOi 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance^ 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
Tlie  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  world's  desire; 

Yet  feels,  as  in  a  pensive  dream. 
When  all  his  active  powers  are  stilly 
A  distant  deamess  in  the  hill, 

A  secret  sweetness  in  the  stieaoit 
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The  limit  of  his  narrower  fate. 
While  yet  beside  its  Tocal  springB 
He  play'd  at  coonsellors  and  kiugs. 

With  one  that  was  his  earliest  mate; 

Who  ploogbs  with  pain  his  native  lea 
And  reaps  the  laoor  of  his  hands, 
Or  in  the  furrow  rousing  stands: 

'  Does  my  old  friend  remember  me  ? ' 

LXV 

Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thoa  wilt; 

I  loll  a  fancy  trouble-tost 

With  '  Love  's  too  precious  to  be  lost, 
A  little  grain  shall  not  be  spilt.' 

And  in  that  solace  can  I  sing, 
Till  out  of  painful  phases  wrought 
There  flutten  up  a  happy  thought, 

Belf-balanoed  on  a  lightsome  wing; 

Since  we  deserred  the  name  of  friends, 
And  thine  effect  so  lires  in  me, 
A  part  of  mine  may  live  in  thee 

And  move  thee  on  to  noble  ends. 

LXVI 

Ton  thoaght  my  heart  too  far  diseased; 
You  wonder  when  my  fancies  play 
To  find  me  gay  among  the  gay, 

Wfe  one  with  any  trifle  pleased. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crost, 
Which  makes  a  desert  in  the  mind, 
Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind. 

And  like  to  him  whose  sight  is  lost; 

Whose  feet  are  guided  thro'  the  land, 
Whose  jest  among  his  friends  is  free. 
Who  takes  the  children  on  his  knee, 

And  winds  their  eurls  about  his  hand. 

He  plays  with  threads,  he  beats  his  chair 
For  pastime,  dresming  of  the  sky; 
His  inner  day  can  never  die, 

His  night  of  lose  is  always  there. 

LXVII 

When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls» 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west 

There  comes  a  gloiy  on  the  walls: 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears. 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 


Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away, 

From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies; 
And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray; 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast, 
And  in  the  dark  church  like  a  ghoil 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  in  the  dawn. 

LXVIII 

When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head. 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  times  my 

breath; 
Sleep,  Death's  twin-brother,  knows  aoi 
Death, 
Kor  can  I  dream  of  thee  as  dead. 

I  walk  as  ere  I  walk'd  forlorn, 

When  all  our  path  was  fresh  with  dsw^ 
And  all  the  bugle  breezes  blew 

Reveille  to  the  breaking  mom. 

But  what  is  this  ?    I  turn  abont, 
I  find  a  trouble  in  thine  eye. 
Which  makes  me  sad  I  know  not  why, 

Nor  can  my  dream  resolve  the  doubt; 

But  ere  the  lark  hath  left  the  lea 
I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth; 
It  is  the  trouble  of  my  youth 

That  foolish  sleep  transfers  to  thee* 

LXIX 

I  dream'd  there  would  be  Spring  no  nora^ 
That  Nature's  ancient  power  was  lost; 
The  streets  were  black  with  smoke  sad 
frost, 

They  ohatter'd  trifles  at  the  door; 

I  wander'd  from  the  noisy  town, 
I  found  a  wood  with  thorny  boughs; 
I  took  the  thorns  to  bind  my  browsy 

I  wore  them  like  a  civic  crown; 

I  met  with  scoffs,  I  met  with  seoms 
From  youth  and  babe  and  hoary  haiis: 
They  call'd  roe  in  the  public  squares 

The  fool  that  wears  a  crown  of  tbons. 

They  call'd  me  fool,  they  csll'd  me  ehild: 
I  found  an  angel  of  the  night; 
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The  Yoice  was  low,  the  look  was  bright; 
He  look'd  upon  my  erown  and  smiled. 

fie  reach'd  the  glory  of  a  hand. 
That  seemed  to  touch  it  into  leaf; 
The  Toiee  was  not  the  voice  of  grieif 

The  words  were  hard  to  understand. 

LXX 

I  cannot  see  the  features  right. 
When  on  the  gloom  I  strive  to  paint 
The  face  1  know;  the  hues  are  faint 

And  mix  with  hollow  masks  of  night*. 

Cloud-towers  by  ghostly  masons  wrought, 
A  gulf  that  ever  shuts  and  eapes, 
A  hand  that  points,  and  palled  shapes 

In  shadowy  thoroughfares  of  thought; 

And  crowds  that  stream  from  yawning 
doors, 

And  shoals  of  pucker'd  faces  drive; 

Dark  bulks  that  tumble  half  alive, 
And  lazy  lengths  on  boundless  shores; 

Till  all  at  once  beyond  the  will 
I  hear  a  wizard  music  roll, 
And  thro'  a  lattice  on  the  soul 

Looks  thy  fair  face  and  makes  it  still. 

LXXt 

Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trance 
And  madness,  thon  bast  forged  at  last 
A  night-long  present  of  the  past 

In  which  we  went  thro'  summer  France. 

Hadst  thon  such  credit  with  the  soul  ? 
Then  bring  an  opiate  trebly  strong, 
Drug  down  the  blindfold  senite  of  wrong. 

That  so  my  pleasure  may  be  whole; 

While  now  we  talk  as  once  we  talk'd 
Of  men  and  minds,  the  dust  of  change, 
The  d2.y3  that  grow  to  something  strange, 

In  walking  as  of  old  we  walk'd 

Beside  the  river's  wooded  reach. 
The  fortress,  and  the  mountain  ridge, 
The  oatoract  flashing  from  the  bridge. 

The  breaker  breaking  on  the  beach. 

Lxxn 

thon  thus,  dim  dawn,  again, 
And  howlest,  issuing  ont  of  nightf 


With  blasts  that  blow  the  poplar  white, 
And  lash  with  storm  the  streaming  pane  ? 

Day,  when  my  crown' d  estate  begun 
To  pine  in  that  reverse  of  doom, 
W^hich  sicken'd  every  Jiving  bloom, 

And  blurr'd  the  splendor  of  the  sun; 


Who  nsherest  in  the  dc.lorons  honr 
With  thy  quick  tears  that  make  the 
Pull  sideways,  and  the  daisy  close 

Her  crimson  fringes  to  the  shower; 


Who  mightst  have  heaved  a  windless  flame 
Up  the  deep  East,  or,  whispering,  play'd 
A  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade 

Along  the  hills,  yet  look'd  the  same, 

As  wan,  as  chill,  as  wild  as  now; 

Day,  mark'd  as  with  some  hideous  crime, 
When  the  dark  hand  struck  down  thro' 
time, 

And  cancell'd  nature's  best:  but  thon. 

Lift  as  thon  mayst  thy  bnrthen'd  brows 
Thro'  clouds  that  drench  the  morning 

star. 
And  whirl  the  ungamer'd  sheaf  afar. 

And  sow  the  sky  with  flying  boughs, 

And  up  thy  Tanlt  with  roaring  sonnd 
Climb  thy  thick  noon,  disastrous  day; 
Touch  thy  dull  goal  of  joyless  gray. 

And  hide  thy  shame  beneath  the  ground. 

LXXIII 

So  many  worlds,  so  mnch  to  do. 
So  Uttle  done,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee, 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  tme  ? 

The  fame  is  qnench'd  that  I  foresaw, 
The  head  hath  miss'd  an  earthly  wreaths 
I  curse  not  Nature,  no,  nor  Death; 

For  nothing  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass;  the  path  that  eaeh  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds. 
What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  God. 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame, 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 
And  self-infolds  the  large  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  namet 
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LXXIV 

As  Bometimes  in  a  dead  man's  facoi 
To  those  that  watch  it  more  and  morei 
A  likeness,  hardly  seen  before, 

Comes  out  —  to  some  one  of  his  race; 

80,  dearest,  now  thy  brows  are  cold, 
I  see  thee  what  thou  art,  and  know 
Thy  likeness  to  the  wise  below, 

Thy  kindred  with  the  great  of  old. 

But  there  is  more  than  I  can  see, 
And  what  I  see  I  leave  unsaid, 
Nor  speak  it,  knowing  Death  has  made 

Hia  darkness  beautiful  with  thee. 

LXXV 

I  leave  thy  praises  unexpressed 
In  verse  that  brings  myself  relief | 
And  bv  the  measure  of  my  grief 

I  leave  thy  greatness  to  be  guess'd. 

What  practice  howsoe'er  expert 
In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things 
Or  voice  the  richest-toned  that  sings. 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ? 

I  care  not  in  these  fading  days 
To  raise  a  cry  that  lasts  not  long. 
And  ronud   thee  with   the    breeie   of 
■onp 

To  stir  a  little  dnst  of  praise. 

Thv  leaf  has  perish'd  in  the  green, 

And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done 

Li  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been. 

80  here  shall  silence  guard  thy  fame; 
But  somewhere,  out  of  human  view, 
Whate'er  thy  hands  are  set  to  do 

Is  wrought  with  tumult  of  acclaim. 

LXXV  I 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend, 
And  in  a  moment  set  thy  face 
Where  all  the  starry  heavens  of  ipaoe 

Are  sharpened  to  a  needle's  end; 

Take  wings  of  foresight;  lighten  thro' 
The  secular  abyss  to  come, 
And  lo,  thy  deepest  lays  are  dumb 

Before  the  mouldering  of  a  yew; 


And  if  the  matin  songs,  that  woke 
The  darkness  of  our  planet,  last. 
Thine  own  shall  wither  in  the  vasty 

£re  half  the  lifetime  of  an  oak. 

Ere  these  have  clothed  their  branofaj  bow- 
ers 

With  fifty  Mays,  thy  songs  are  vain; 

And  what  are  they  when  these  remain 
The  min'd  shells  of  hollow  towers  7 

LXXVII 

What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  liveSy  that 
lie 

Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time  ? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  fine  a  box, 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks; 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 

A  man  npon  a  stall  may  find. 
And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  gnef,   then    changed    to    something 
else. 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that  ?    My  darkened  ways 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame* 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

Lxxvni 

Affain  at  Christmas  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 
The  silent  snow  possess'd  the  earth. 

And  calmly  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 

The  ynle-olog  sfmrUed  keen  with  froaty 
No  wing  of  wind  the  region  swept. 
But  over  all  things  brooding  slept 

The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost. 

As  in  the  winters  left  behind. 
Again  our  ancient  games  had  plaee* 
The  mimic  pictured  breathing  graoet 

And  dance  and  song  and  hoodman-bliiML 

Who  show'd  a  token  of  distress  ? 
No  single  tear,  no  mark  of  pain^ 
O  sorrow,  then  can  sorrow  wane  ? 

O  grief,  can  grief  be  changed  to  lesa  ? 
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0  laat  regret,  regret  can  die  I 

No  —  mizt  wiUi  all  this  niystio  framei 
Her  deep  relations  are  the  same, 
But  with  long  use  her  tears  are  dry. 

LXXIX 

*  More  than  m  j  brothers  are  to  me/  — ^ 
Let  this  not  vex  thee,  noble  heart  I 
I  know  thee  of  what  force  thou  art 

To  hold  the  costliest  lore  in  fee. 

But  thoa  and  I  are  one  in  kind^ 
As  moulded  like  in  Nature's  mint; 
And  hill  and  wood  and  field  did  print 

The  same  sweet  forms  in  either  mind. 

For  OS  the  same  cold  streamlet  cnrl'd 
Thro*  all  his  eddying  coves,  the  same 
All  winds  that  roam  the  twilight  came 

In  whispers  of  the  beauteous  world. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proffer'd  rows, 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  leam*d, 
Ere  childhood's  flaxen  ringlet  tum'd 

To  bkok  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

And  so  my  wealth  resembles  thine, 
Bat  he  was  rich  where  I  was  poor, 
And  he  supplied  my  want  the  more 

As  his  nnlikwiess  fitted  mine. 

LXXX 

If  any  Tagne  desire  should  rise, 
That  holy  Death  ere  Arthur  died 
Had  moved  me  kindly  from  his  side^ 

And  dropt  the  dust  on  tearless  eyes; 

Then  Isney  shapesi  as  fancy  can. 

The  erief  my  loss  in  him  had  wrought, 
A  gnef  as  deep  as  life  or  thought, 

But  ■tay'd  in  peace  with  Gkid  and  man. 

1  make  a  picture  in  the  brain; 

I  bear  the  sentence  that  he  speaks; 
He  bears  the  burthen  of  the  weeks, 
Bot  tarns  his  burthen  into  gain. 

Bis  credit  thns  shall  set  me  free; 

Afid,  influence-rich  to  soothe  and  save, 
Unused  example  from  the  grave 

Reach  out  dead  hands  to  comfort  me. 

LXXXI 

Could  I  have  said  while  he  was  here, 
*  My  lore  shall  now  no  farther  range| 


There  cannot  come  a  mellower  change. 
For  now  is  love  mature  in  ear  '  ? 

Love,  then,  had  hope  of  richer  store: 
What  end  is  here  to  my  complaint  ? 
This  haunting  whisper  makes  me  faint, 

'More  years   had  made   me   love   thee 
more.' 

But  Death  returns  an  answer  sweet: 
'  Mv  sudden  frost  was  sudden  gain. 
And  gave  all  ripeness  to  the  grain 

It  might  have  drawn  from  after-heat.* 

Lxxxn 

I  wage  not  any  fend  with  Death 
For  changes  wrought  on  form  and  face; 
No  lower  life  that  earth's  embrace 

May  breed  with  him  can  fright  my  faith. 

Eternal  process  moving  on. 

From  state  to  state  the  spirit  walks; 

And  these  are  but  the  shatter'd  stalkiy 
Or  ruin'd  chrysalis  of  one. 

Nor  blame  I  Death,  because  he  bare 
The  use  of  virtue  out  of  earth; 
I  know  transplanted  human  worth 

Will  bloom  to  profit,  otherwhere. 

For  this  alone  on  Death  I  wreak 
The  wrath  that  gamers  in  my  heaits 
He  put  our  lives  so  far  apart 

We  cannot  hear  each  other  speak. 

Lxxxin 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore, 
O  sweet  new-year  delaving  long; 
Thou  doest  expectant  l^^ature  wrong; 

Delaying  long,  delay  no  more. 

What  stays  thee  from  the  clouded  noons^ 
Thy  sweetness  from  its  proper  place  ? 
Can  trouble  live  with  April  days. 

Or  sadness  in  the  summer  moons  7 

Bring  orchis,  bring  the  foxglove  spire, 
The  little  speedwell's  darling  blue. 
Deep  tulips  dash'd  with  fienr  dew. 

Laburnums,  dropping-wells  of  fire. 

O  thou,  new-year,  delaying  long, 
Delayest  the  sorrow  in  my  blood. 
That  longs  to  burst  a  frozen  bud 

And  flood  a  fresher  throat  with  song*. 
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LXXXIV 

When  I  contemplate  all  alone 

The  life  that  had  been  thine  below, 
And  fix  my  thoughts  on  all  the  glow 

To  which  thy  orescent  would  have  grown^ 

I  see  thee  sitting  crown'd  with  good, 
A  central  warmth  diffusing  bliss 
In  glance  and  smile,  and  clasp  and  kiss. 

On  all  the  branches  of  thy  blood; 

Thy  blood,  my  friend,  and  partly  mine; 
For  now  the  day  was  drawing  on, 
When  thou  shouldst  link  thy  life  with 
one 

Of  mine  own  honse,  and  boys  of  thine 

Had  babbled  '  Uncle '  on  my  knee; 
But  that  remorseless  iron  hour 
Made  cypress  of  her  orange  flowefi 

Despair  of  hope,  and  earth  of  thee. 

I  seem  to  meet  their  least  desire, 

To  clap  their  cheeks,  to  call  them  mine. 
I  see  their  unborn  faces  shine 

Beside  the  never-lighted  fire. 

I  see  myself  an  honor'd  guest, 
Thy  partner  in  the  flowery  walk 
Of  letters,  genial  table*talk, 

Or  deep  disputci  and  graoefid  jest; 

While  now  thy  prosperous  labor  fills 
The  lips  of  men  with  honest  praise. 
And  sun  by  sun  the  happy  days 

Descend  below  the  golden  hills 

With  promise  of  a  mom  as  fair; 
Ana  all  the  train  of  bonnteons  hours 
Conduct,  by  paths  of  growing  powers, 

To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair; 

Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe,  • 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought, 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thougiit. 

Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe; 

What  time  mine  own  might  also  flee, 
As  Unk*d  with  thine  in  love  and  fate, 
And,  hovering  o'er  the  dolorous  strait 

To  the  other  shore,  involved  in  theei 

Anive  at  last  the  blessed  goal. 
And  He  that  died  in  Holy  Land 


Would  reach  us  out  the  shining  haodt 
And  take  us  as  a  single  souL 

What  reed  was  that  on  which  I  leant  ? 

Ah,  backward  fancy,  wherefore  wake. 

The  old  bitterness  again,  and  break 
The  low  beginnings  of  content  7 

LXXXV 

This  tmth  came  borne  with  bier  and  paQ, 
I  felt  it,  when  I  sorrowed  most, 
'T  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all  — 

O  true  in  word,  and  tried  in  deed* 
Demanding,  so  to  bring  relief 
To  this  which  is  our  common  grie^ 

What  kind  of  life  is  that  I  lead; 

And  whether  trust  in  things  above 
Be  dimm'd  of  sorrow,  or  sustain'd; 
And  whether  love  for  him  have  diaia'd 

My  capabilities  of  love; 

Your  words  have  virtne  snch  as  draws 
A  faithful  answer  from  the  breast. 
Thro'  light  reproaches,  half  exprest^ 

And  loyal  unto  kindly  laws. 

My  blood  an  even  tenor  kept, 
Till  on  mine  ear  this  message  faO^ 
That  in  Vienna's  fatal  walls 

God's  finger  iouoh'd  him,  and  he  slepl^ 

The  great  Intelligences  feir 
That  range  above  our  mortal  state^ 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 

Received  and  gave  him  welcome  tiiete; 

And  led  him  thro'  the  blissful  climes. 
And  8how*d  him  in  the  fountain  fresh 
All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 

Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times. 

But  I  remain'd,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 
Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  little 

worth, 
To  wander  on  a  darken'd  earth. 
Where  all  things  round  me   breathed  uf 
him. 

O  friendship,  eqnaUpoised  control, 

O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion 

O  sacred  essence,  other  form, 
O  solemn  ghost,  O  erowned  sonll 
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Xet  none  could  better  know  than  I, 
How  much  of  act  at  human  hands 
The  sense  of  human  will  demands 

By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 
I  felt  and  feel,  tho*  left  alone. 
His  being  working  in  mine  own, 

The  footsteps  of  his  life  in  mine; 

A  life  that  all  the  Muses  deck'd 

With  gifts  of  grace,  that  might  express 
All-eomprehensive  tenderness, 

Ali-sttbtilizing  intellect: 

And  so  my  passion  hath  not  swerved 
To  works  of  weakness,  but  I  find 
An  image  comforting  the  mind, 

And  in  my  grief  a  strength  reserved. 


the  imaginatiTe  woe. 
That  loved  to  lumdle  spiritual  strife, 
Difihued  the  shock  thro'  all  my  life, 
'Bat  in  the  present  broke  the  blow. 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  again 
For  other  friends  that  once  I  met; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  forget 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

I  woo  yoar  love:  I  count  it  crime 
To  monm  for  any  overmuch; 
I,  the  divided  lialf  of  such 

A  IHendship  as  had  master'd  Time; 

Which  masters  Time  indeed,  and  is 

Eternal,  separate  from  fears. 

The  all-assuming  mouths  and  yean 
Can  take  no  part  away  from  this; 

Bot  Somroer  on  the  steaming  floods. 
And   Spring   that   .welk   the   narrow 

brooks. 
And  Autumn,  with  a  noise  of  rooks, 

That  gather  in  the  waning  woods. 

And  every  pulse  of  wind  and  wave 
Recalls,  in  change  of  light  or  gloom, 
My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

And  my  prime  passion  in  the  grave. 

My  old  affection  of  the  tomb, 

A  part  of  stillness,  yearns  to  speak: 
*  Arise,  and  get  thee  forth  and  seek 

A  friendship  for  the  years  to  oome. 


'  I  watch  thee  from  the  quiet  shore; 

Thy  spirit  up  to  miue  can  reach; 

But  in  dear  words  of  human  speech 
We  two  communicate  no  more.' 

And  I,  *  Can  clouds  of  nature  stain 
The  starry  clearness  of  the  free  ? 
How  is  it  ?    Canst  thou  feel  for  me 

Some  painless  sympathy  with  pain  ? ' 

And  lightly  does  the  whisper  fall: 
*  'T  is  hard  for  thee  to  nithom  this; 
I  triumph  in  conclusive  bliss. 

And  that  serene  result  of  all.' 

So  hold  I  commerce  with  the  dead; 

Or  so  me  thinks  the  dead  would  say; 

Or  so  shall  grief  with  symbols  play 
And  pining  life  be  fancy-fed. 

Now  looking  to  some  settled  end. 

That  these  things  pass,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  meeting  somewhere,  love  with  lovoi 

I  crave  your  pardon,  O  my  friend; 

If  not  so  fresh,  with  love  as  true, 
I,  clasping  brother-hands,  aver 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  transfer 

The  whole  I  felt  for  him  to  you. 

For  which  be  they  that  hold  apart 
The  promise  of  the  golden  hours  ? 
First  love,  first  friendship,  equal  powers. 

That  marry  with  the  virgin  heart. 

• 

Still  mine,  that  cannot  but  deplore. 
That  beats  within  a  lonely  place. 
That  yet  remembers  his  embrace. 

But  at  his  footstep  leaps  no  more, 

My  heart,  tho'  widow'd,  may  not  rest 
Quite  in  the  love  of  what  is  gone,  - 
But  seeks  to  beat  in  time  with  one 

That  warms  another  living  breast. 

Ah,  take  the  imperfect  gift  I  bring. 
Knowing  the  primrose  yet  is  dear. 
The  primrose  of  the  later  year, 

As  not  unlike  to  that  of  Spring. 

LXXXVI 

Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air. 
That  rollest  from  the  gorgeous  gloom 
Of  evening  over  brake  and  bloom 

And  meadow,  slowly  breathing  bare 
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The  round  of  space,  and  rapt  below 
Thro'  all  the  dewy  tassell'd  wood, 
And  shadowing  down  the  horned  flood 

In  ripples,  fan  my  brows  and  blow 

The  fever  from  my  cheek,  and  sigh 

The  full  new  life  that  feeds  thy  breath 
Throughout    my  frame,  till    Doubt   and 

Death, 
111  brethren,  let  the  fancy  fly 

From  belt  to  belt  of  crimson  seas 
Ob  leagues  of  odor  streaming  far^ 
To  where  in  yonder  orient  star 

A  hundred  spirits  whisper  '  Peace.' 

LXXXVII 

I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls 
In  which  of  old  I  wore  the  gown; 
I  roved  at  random  thro'  the  town, 

And  saw  the  tumult  of  the  halls; 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make. 
And  thunder-music,  rolling,  shake 

The  prophet  blazon'd  on  the  panes; 

And  caught  once  more  the  distant  shout, 
The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars 
Among  the  willows;  paced  the  shores 

And  many  a  bridge,  ana  all  about 

The  same  gray  flats  aeain,  and  felt 
The  same,  but  not  tne  same;  and  last 
Up  that  long  walk  of  limes  I  past 

To  see  the  rooms  in  which  he  dwelt 

Another  name  was  on  the  door. 
I  linger'd;  all  within  was  noise 
Of  songs,  and  clapping  hands,  and  boys 

That  crash'd  the  glass  and  beat  the  floor; 

Wbere  once  we  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  vonthful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labor,  and  the  changing  mart. 

And  all  the  framework  of  the  land; 

When  one  would  aim  an  arrow  fair, 
But  send  it  slackly  from  the  string; 
And  one  would  pierce  an  outer  ring. 

And  one  an  inner,  here  and  there; 

And  last  the  roaster-bowman,  he. 
Would  cleave  the  mark.    A  willing  ear 
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We  lent  him.    Who  but  hung  to  hear 
The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 

From  point  to  point,  with  power  and  grace 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  those  conclusions  when  we  saw 

The  God  within  him  light  his  face. 

And  seem  to  lift  the  form,  and  glow 

In  azure  orbits  heavenly-wise; 

And  over  those  ethereal  eyes 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 

Lxxxvin 

Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liauid  sweet. 
Rings  Eden  thro'  the  budaed  quioksy 
O,  tell  me  where  the  senses  mix, 

O,  tell  me  where  the  passions  meet, 

Whence  radiate:  fierce  extremes  emploj 
Thy  spirits  in  the  darkening  leaf. 
And  in  the  midmost  heart  of  grief 

Thy  passion  clasps  a  secret  joy; 

And  I  — my  harp  would  prelude  woe  — • 
I  cannot  all  command  the  strings; 
The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  fljuh  along  the  chords  and  go. 

LXXXIX 

Witch-elms  that  oounterchange  the  floor 
Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright; 
And  thou,  with  all    thy  breadth   and 
height 

Of  foliage,  towering  sycamore; 

How  often,  hither  wandering  down. 

My  Arthur  found  your  shadows  fairy 
'  And  shook  to  all  the  liberal  air 
The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town  t 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling 
courts 
And  dusty  purlieus  of  the  law. 

O  joy  to  him  in  this  retreat, 
Immantled  in  ambrosial  dark, 
To  drink  the  cooler  air,  and  mark 

The  landscape  winking  thro'  the  heat  I 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares. 
The  sweep  of  scythe  in  mombg  deWp 
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The  guBt  that  round  the  garden  flew. 
And  tainbled  half  the  mellowiug  pears  I 

O  bluSy  when  all  in  circle  drawn 
About  him»  heart  and  ear  were  fed 
To  hear  him,  as  he  lay  and  read 

The  Tuacao  poeta  on  the  lawnt 

Or  in  the  all-golden  afternoon 
A  guesty  or  happy  sister,  sung, 
Or  here  she  brought  the  harp  and  flnng 

A  ballad  to  the  brightening  moon. 

Kor  leas  it  pleased  in  liTclier  moods. 
Beyond  the  bounding  hill  to  stray. 
And  break  the  livelong  summer  day 

With  banquet  in  the  disUint  woods; 

Whereat  we  glanoed  from  theme  to  theme, 
Disonss'd  tne  books  to  love  or  hate, 
Or  touch'd  the  changes  of  the  state, 

wr  threaded  some  Sooratio  dream; 

But  if  I  praised  the  bnsy  town. 
He  loyed  to  rail  against  it  still, 
For  '  ground  in  yonder  social  inill 

We  mb  each  other's  angles  down, 

*  And  merge,'  he  said,  Mn  form  and  gloss 
The  picturesque  of  man  and  man. 
We  talk'd:  the  stream  beneath  us  ran. 

The  wine-flask  lying  couoh'd  in  moss. 

Or  oooi'd  within  the  glooming  wave; 
And  last,  returning  from  afar, 
Before  the  crimson-circled  star 

Had  faUen  into  her  father's  grave, 

And  brushing  ankle-deep  in  flowers. 
We  heard  behind  the  woodbine  veil 
The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail. 

And  busings  of  the  honeyed  hours. 

XC 

He  tasted  love  with  half  his  mind,  ^ 
Nor  ever  drank  the  inviolate  spring 
Where  nighest  heaven,  who  first  oonld 
fling 

Thu  bitter  seed  among  mankind: 

That  eoold  the  dead,  whose  dying  eyes 
Were  closed  with  wail,  resume  their  life, 
TTiey  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife 

Aa  iron  welcome  when  they  rise. 
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'T  was  well,  indeed,  when  warm  with  wine, 
To  pledge  them  with  a  kindly  tear, 
To  talk  them  o'er,  to  wish  them  here, 

To  count  their  memories  half  divine; 

But  if  they  came  who  past  away. 
Behold  their  brides  in  other  hands; 
The  hard  heir  strides  about  their  lands, 

And  will  not  yield  them  for  a  day. 

Yea,  tho'  their  sons  were  none  of  these. 
Not  less  the  yet-loved  sire  would  make 
Confusion  worse  than  death,  and  shake 

The  pillars  of  domestic  peace. 

Ah,  dear,  but  come  thou  back  to  me  I 
Whatever  change  the  years  have  wrought, 
I  find  not  yet  one  lonely  thought 

That  cries  against  my  wi^  for  Uiee. 

XCl 

When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch, 
And  rarely  pipes  the  mounted  thrush, 
Or  underneath  the  barren  bush 

Flits  by  the  sea-blue  bird  of  March; 

Come,  wear  the  form  by  which  I  know 
Thy  spirit  in  time  among  thy  peers; 
The  hope  of  unacconjplisb'd  years 

Be  large  and  lucid  round  thy  brow. 

When  summer's  hourly-mellowing  change 
May  breathe,  with  many  roses  sweet, 
Upon  the  thousand  waves  of  wheat 

That  ripple  round  the  lowly  grange, 

Come;  not  in  watches  of  the  nieht. 
But  where  the  sunbeam  broodeth  wamif 
Come,  beauteous  in  thine  after  form. 

And  like  a  finer  light  in  light. 

xai 

If  any  vision  should  reveal 
Thy  likeness,  I  might  count  it  vain 
As  but  the  canker  of  the  brain; 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  made  appeal 

To  chances  where  our  lots  were  oast 
Together  in  the  days  behind, 
I  might  but  say,  I  hear  a  wind 

Of  memoiy  murmuring  the  past. 

Yea,  tho'  it  spake  and  bared  to  view 
A  &ot  within  the  coming  year; 
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And  tho'  the  months,  revolving  near, 
Should  prove  the  phantom-warning  true. 

They  miffht  not  seem  thy  prophecies. 

But  spiritual  presentiments, 

And  such  refraction  of  events 
Aj  often  rises  ere  they  rise. 

XCIII 

I  shall  not  see  thee.     Dare  I  say 
No  spirit  ever  brake  the  band 
That  stays  him  from  the  native  land 

Where  first  he  walk'd  when  claspt  in  day  ? 

Ko  visual  shade  of  some  one  lost, 
But  he,  the  Spirit  himself,  may  come 
Where  all  the  nerve  of  sense  is  numb, 

Spirit  to  Spirit,  Ghost  to  Ghost. 

O,  therefore  from  thy  sightless  range 
With  gods  in  unconjectured  bliss, 
O,  from  the  distance  of  the  abyss 

Of  tenfold-complicated  change. 

Descend,  and  touch,  and  enter;  hear 
The  wish  too  strong  for  words  to  name. 
That  in  this  blindness  of  the  frame 

My  Ghost  may  feel  that  thine  is  near. 

XCIV 

How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  head. 
With  what  divine  affections  bold 
Should  be  the  man  whose  thought  would 
hold 

An  hour's  communion  with  the  dead. 

In  vain  shalt  thou,  or  any,  call 
The  spirits  from  their  golden  day, 
Except,  like  them,  thou  too  canst  say, 

My  spirit  is  at  peace  with  alL 

They  haunt  the  silence  of  the  breast, 
Imaginations  calm  and  fair, 
The  memory  like  a  cloudless  air, 

The  conscience  as  a  sea  at  rest; 

But  when  the  heart  is  full  of  din. 
And  doubt  beside  the  portal  waits, 
They  can  but  listen  at  the  gates. 

And  hear  the  household  jar  within. 

XCV 

By  night  we  linf^er'd  on  the  lawn. 
For  underfoot  the  herb  was  dxy; 


And  genial  warmth;  and  o'er  the  skj 
The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawu; 

And  calm  that  let  the  tapers  bum 
Unwavering:  not  a  cricket  chirr'd; 
The  brook  aloue  far-off  was  heard,. 

And  on  the  board  the  fluttering  urn. 

And  bats  went  round  in  fragrant  skies. 
And  wheel'd  or  lit  the  filmy  shapes 
That  haunt  the  dusk,  with  ermine  capes 

And  woolly  breasts  and  beaded  eyes; 

While  now  we  sang  old  songs  that  peai'd 
From  knoll  to  knoll,  where,  coucb'd  at 

ease, 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  tl>e  treoa 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field. 

But  when  those  others,  one  by  one. 

Withdrew  themselves  from  me  and  nigbt. 
And  in  the  house  light  after  light 

Went  out,  and  I  was  all  alone, 

A  hunger  seized  my  heart;  I  read 

Of  that  glad  year  which  once  had  been. 
In  those  fallen  leaves  which  kept  their 
green, 

The  noble  letters  of  the  dead. 

And  strangely  on  the  silence  broke 

The  silent-speaking  words,  and  strange 
Was  love's  dumb  cry  defying  change 

To  test  his  worth;  and  strangely  spoke 

The  faith,  the  vigor,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  baokf 
And  keen  thro'  wordy  snares  to  track 

Suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell. 

So  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line, 
The  dead  man  touch'd  me  from   tlie 

past, 
And  all  at  once  it  seem'd  at  last 

The  living  soul  was  flash'd  on  mine. 

And  mine  in  this  was  wonnd,  and  whirled 
About  empyreal  heights  of  thought. 
And  came  on  that  wliich  is,  and  oaoght 

The  deep  pulsations  of  the  world, 

JEonian  music  measuring  ont 
The   steps   of   Tioke  -^  the  ihocka    ol 
Chance— > 
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The   blows  of    Death.    At  length  my 
trance 
Was  canoell'd,  stricken  thro'  with  doubt. 

Vitfne  words  I  but  ah,  how  hard  to  frame 
&  matter-moulded  forma  of  speech. 
Or  even  for  intellect  to  reach 

Thro'  memory  that  which  I  became; 

mi  now  the  doubtful  dusk  reveal'd 

The  knolls  once  more  where,  couched  at 

ease. 
The  white  kine  glimmer'd,  and  the  trees 

Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field; 

And  suck'd  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble  o'er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  fluctuate  all  the  still  perfume, 

And  gathering  f reshlier  overhead, 

Rock'd  the  fuU-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 

The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said, 

*  The  dawn,  the  dawn,'  and  died  away ; 
And  East  and  West,  without  a  breath, 
Mixt   their   dim   lights,  like  life    and 
death, 

To  broaden  into  boundless  day. 

xcvi 

Ton  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 
Sweet-hearted,  yon,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 

Yon  tell  me,  doubt  is  Devil-bom. 

I  know  not:  one  indeed  I  knew 
In  many  a  subtle  question  versed. 
Who  tonch'd  a  jarring  lyre  at  first. 

Bat  ever  strove  to  make  it  true; 

Perplezt  in  faith,  but  pure  in  deeds. 

At  last  he  beat  his  music  out. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

He  fought  his  doubts  and  gather'd  strength, 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind. 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 

And  laid  them;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own. 

And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night, 


Which    makes    the    darkness   and    the 
light. 
And  dwells  not  in  the  light  alone, 

But  in  the  darkness  and  the  cloud, 
As  over  Sinai's  peaks  of  old, 
While  Israel  made  their  gods  of  gold, 

Altbo'  the  trumpet  blew  so  loud. 

XCVII 

My  love  has  talk'd  with  rocks  and  trees; 
He  finds  on  misty  mountain-ground 
His  own  vast  shadow  glory-crown'd; 

He  sees  himself  in  all  he  sees. 

Two  partners  of  a  married  life  — 
I  look'd  on  these  and  thought  of  thee 
In  vastness  and  in  mystery. 

And  of  my  spirit  as  of  a  wife. 

These  two — they  dwelt  with  eye  on  eye, 
Their  hearts  of  old  have  beat  in  tune, 
Their  meetings  made  December  June, 

Their  every  parting  was  to  die. 

Their  love  has  never  past  away; 
The  days  she  never  can  forget 
Are  earnest  that  he  loves  her  jet, 

Whate'er  the  faithless  people  say. 

Her  life  is  lone,  he  sits  apart; 
He  loves  her  yet,  she  will  not  weep^ 
Tho'  rapt  in  matters  dark  and  deep 

He  seems  to  slight  her  simple  heart. 

He  thrids  the  labyrinth  of  the  mind, 
He  reads  the  secret  of  the  star. 
He  seems  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 

He  looks  so  cold:  she  thinks  him  kind. 

She  keeps  the  gift  of  years  before, 

A  wither'd  violet  is  her  bliss; 

She  knows  not  what  his  greatness  ii, 
For  that,  for  all,  she  loves  nim  more. 

For  him  she  plays,  to  him  she  sings 
Of  early  faith  and  plighted  vows; 
She  knows  but  matters  of  the  honse^ 

And  he,  he  knows  a  thousand  things. 

Her  faith  is  fixt  and  cannot  move, 
She  darkly  feels  him  great  and  wise, 
She  dwells  on  him  with  faithful  eyes, 

*  I  cannot  understand;  I  love.' 
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Yoa  leave  us:  you  will  see  tbe  Rhine, 
And  those  fair  hills  I  sail'd  below. 
When  I  was  there  with  him;  and  go 

Bj  summer  belts  of  wheat  and  vine 

To  where  he  breathed  his  latest  breath. 
That  city.     All  her  splendor  seems 
No  livelier  than  the  wisp  that  gleams 

On  Lethe  in  the  eyes  of  Death. 

Let  her  great  Danube  rolline  fair 
Enwind  her  isles,  unmarkxl  of  me; 
I  have  not  seen,  I  will  not  see 

Vienna;  rather  dream  that  there, 

A  treble  darkness,  Evil  haunts 
The  birth,  the  bridal;  friend  from  frien4 
Is  oftener  parted,  fathers  bend 

Above  more  graves,  a  thousand  wants 

Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men,  and  prey 
Bv  each  cold  hearth,  and  sadness  flings 
Her  shadow  on  the  blaze  of  kings. 

And  yet  myself  have  heard  him  say, 

That  not  in  any  mother  town 

With  statelier  progress  to  and  fro 
The  double  tides  of  chariots  flow 

By  park  and  suburb  under  brown 

Of  lustier  leaves;  nor  more  oontent, 
He  told  me,  lives  in  any  crowd. 
When  all  is  gay  with  lamps,  and  loud 

With  sport  and  song,  in  booth  and  tent, 

Imperial  halls,  or  open  plain; 

And  wheels  the  circled  dance,  and  breaks 

The  rocket  molten  into  flakes 
Of  crimson  or  in  emerald  rain. 

XCIX 

Bisest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again. 
So  loud  with  voices  of  the  birds. 
So  thick  with  lowiugs  of  the  herds, 

Day,  when  I  lost  the  flower  of  men; 

Who  tremblest  thro'  thy  darkling  red 
On  yon  swollen  brook  that  bnobles  fast 
By  meadows  breathing  of  the  past, 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead; 

Who  mnrmiirest  in  the  foliaged  eaves 
A  song  that  slights  the  coming  oarOi 


And  Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves; 

Who  wakenest  with  thy  balmy  breath 
To  myriads  on  the  genial  earth, 
Memories  of  bridal,  or  of  birth. 

And  unto  myriads  more,  of  death. 

O,  wheresoever  those  mav  be, 
Betwixt  the  slumber  of  the  poles. 
To-day  they  count  as  kindred  souls; 

They  know  me  not,  but  mourn  with  me. 


t  climb  the  hill:  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breatlie 

Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend; 

No  gray  old  grange,  or  lonely  fold, 
Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed. 
Or  simple  stile  from  mead  to  mead, 

Or  sheep widk  up  the  windy  wold; 

Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw 
That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill. 
Nor  quarrv  trench'd  tdons  the  hill 

And  haunted  by  the  wrangkng  daw; 


Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  Took; 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  thro'  meadowy 

That  feed  the  mothers  of  tlM  flock; 


But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye. 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day; 
And,  leaving  these,  to  pass  away, 

I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die. 

CI 

Unwatch'd,  the  garden  bough  shall  swmy. 
The  tender  blossom  flutter  down. 
Unloved,  that  beech  will  gather  brown. 

This  maple  bum  itself  away; 

Unloved,  the  sunflower,  shining  lair, 
Ray  roand  with  flwiM   her  di.k   of 

seed. 
And  many  a  rose-carnation  feed 

With  summer  spice  the  humming  air; 

Unloved,  by  many  a  sandy  bar, 
The  brook  shall  babble  down  the  plaa^ 
At  noon  or  when  the  Lesser  Wain 

Is  twisting  round  the  polar  star ^ 
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Useared  for,  gird  the  windy  grove, 

And  flood  the  haunts  of  hem  and  crakei 
Or  into  silver  arrows  break 

The  sailing  moon  in  creek  and  oove; 

^mi  from  the  garden  and  the  wild 

A  fresh  association  blow, 

And  year  by  year  the  landscape  grow 
Familiar  to  the  stranger's  child; 

As  Tiear  by  year  the  laborer  tills 

His  wonted  glebe,  or  lops  the  glades, 
And  year  by  year  our  memory  fades 

From  all  the  eircle  of  the  hills. 

Cii 

We  leare  the  well-beloved  place 
Where  first  we  gazed  upon  the  sky; 
The  roofs  that  heard  our  earliest  cry 

Will  shelter  one  of  stranger  race. 

W»  go,  bnt  ere  we  go  from  home. 
As  down  the  garden-walks  I  move. 
Two  spirits  of  a  diverse  love 

Contend  for  loving  masterdom. 

One  whispers,  *  Here  thy  boyhood  sung 
Long  smce  its  matin  song,  and  heard 
The  low  love-language  of  the  bird 

In  native  hazels  tsssel-hung.' 

The  other  answers, '  Yea,  but  here 
Thy  feet  have  stray'd  in  after  hoars 
With  thy  lost  friend  among  the  bowers, 

And  this  bath  made  them  tr^ly  dear.' 

Tliese  two  have  striven  half  the  day, 
And  each  prefers  his  separate  claim. 
Poor  rivals  in  a  losing  game. 

That  will  not  yield  each  other  way. 

I  tnm  to  go;  my  feet  are  set 

To  leave  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms; 

They  mix  in  one  another's  arms 
To  one  pore  image  of  regret. 

cm 

On  that  last  night  before  we  went 
From  out  the  doors  where  I  was  bred, 
I  dream'd  a  vision  of  the  dead, 

Which  left  my  after-mom  content. 

Methooght  I  dwelt  within  a  hall. 
And  maidens  with  me;  distant  hills 


From  hidden  summits  fed  with  rills 
A  river  sliding  by  the  wall. 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang. 
They  sang  of  what  is  wise  and  good 
And  gleeful.    In  the  centre  stood 

A  statue  veil'd,  to  which  they  sang; 

And  which,  tho'  veil'd,  was  known  to  me. 
The  shape  of  him  I  loved,  and  love 
For  ever.    Then  flew  in  a  dove 

And  brought  a  summons  from  the  sea; 

And  when  they  learnt  that  I  mnst  go, 
They  wept  and  wail'd,  but  led  the  way 
To  where  a  little  shallop  lay 

At  anchor  in  the  flood  below; 

And  on  by  man^  a  leyel  mead. 

And    shadowmg  bluff   that   made   tho 
banks, 

We  glided  winding  under  ranks 
Of  iris  and  the  golden  reed; 

And  still  as  vaster  grew  the  shore 

And  roll'd  the  floods  in  grander  space. 
The  maidens  gather'd  strength  and  grace 

And  presence,  lordlier  than  before; 

And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 

And  watoh'd  them,  waz'd  in  every  limb; 

I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart; 

As  one  would  sing  the  death  of  war, 
And  one  would  chant  the  history 
Of  that  great  race  which  is  to  be. 

And  one  the  shaping  of  a  star; 


Until  the  forward-creeping  tides 
Began  to  foam,  and  we  to  draw 
From  deep  to  deep,  to  where  we 

A  great  ship  lift  her  shining  sides. 


The  man  we  loved  was  there  on  deck. 
But  thrice  as  large  as  man  he  bent 
To  greet  us.     Up  the  side  I  went. 

And  fell  in  silence  on  his  neck; 

Whereat  those  maidens  with  one  mind 
Be  wail'd  their  lot;  I  did  them  wrong: 
'We  served  thee  here,'  they  said,  'i 
long, 

And  wilt  thou  leave  ns  now  behind  ?      . 
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So  rapt  I  was,  they  oould  not  win 
An  answer  from  my  lips,  but  he 
Replying,  *  Enter  likewise  ye 

And  go  with  us:  *  they  enter'd  in. 

And  while  the  wind  beg^n  to  sweep 
A  music  out  of  sheet  and  shroud, 
We  steer'd  her  toward  a  crimson  cloud 

That  landlike  slept  along  the  deep. 

CIV 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ; 

The  moon  is  hid,  the  night  is  still; 

A  single  church  below  the  hill 
Is  pealing,  folded  in  the  mist. 

A  single  peal  of  bells  below, 
That  wakens  at  this  hour  of  rest 
A  single  murmur  iu  the  breast, 

That  these  are  not  the  bells  I  know. 

lake  strangers'  voices  here  they  sound. 
In  lands  where  not  a  memory  strays. 
Nor  landmark  breathes  of  other  days. 

But  all  is  new  unhallow'd  ground. 

cv 

To-night  ungather'd  let  us  leave 
This  laurel,  let  this  holly  stand: 
We  live  within  the  stranger's  land, 

And  Btnugely  falls  our  Christmafr«ye. 

Onr  father's  dust  is  left  alone 
And  silent  under  other  snows: 
There  in  due  time  the  woodbine  blows, 

The  violet  comes,  but  we  are  gone. 

No  more  shall  wayward  grief  abuse 
The  genial  hour  with  mask  and  mime; 
For  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  time, 

Has  broke  the  bond  of  dying  use. 

Let  eares  that  petty  shadows  cast. 
By  which  our  lives  are  chiefly  proved* 
A  little  spare  the  night  I  loved. 

And  hold  it  solemn  to  the  past. 

But  let  no  footstep  beat  the  floor. 
Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm ; 
For  who  would  keep  an  ancient  form 

Thro'  which  the  spirit  breathes  no  more  ? 

Be  neither  song,  nor  game,  nor  feast; 
Nor  harp  be  toaohxU  uor  flute  be  blown; 


No  dance,  no  motion,  save  alone 
What  lightens  in  the  lucid  East 

Of  rising  worlds  by  yonder  wood. 

Long  sleeps  the  summer  in  the  seed; 

Run  out  your  measured  arcs,  and  lead 
The  closing  cycle  rich  in  good. 

CVI 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Rin^  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  eare,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times; 
Ring  ont,  ring  out  my  mournful  rbymei^ 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  plaoe  and  Uood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  rightt 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  ont  old  shapes  of  foni  disease; 

Ring  ont  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  ont  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peaee. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  band; 
Ring  ont  the  darkness  of  the  land^ 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

cvn 

It  is  the  day  when  he  was  borOt 

A  bitter  day  that  early  sank 

Behind  a  purple-frosty  bank 
Of  vapor,  leaving  night  forlom. 
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The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 
To  deck  the  bauquet.     Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  North  aud  East,  aud  ice 

Makes  daggers  at  the  shatpen'd  eaves, 

Aud  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  banes 
Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast.     But  fetch  the 
wine, 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie, 

To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat; 

Be  cbeerfnl-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  tilings  even  as  he  were  by; 

We  keep  the  day.    With  festal  cheer, 
With  books  and  music,  surely  we 
Will  drink  to  him,  whate'er  he  be, 

And  sing  the  songs  he  loved  to  hear. 

CVIII 

I  will  not  shnt  me  from  my  kind, 

And,  lest  I  stiffen  into  stone, 

I  will  not  eat  my  heart  alone, 
Nor  feed  i^ith  sighs  a  passing  wind: 

What  profit  lies  in  barren  faith, 
And  vacant  yearning,  tho'  with  might 
To  scale  the  heaven's  highest  height, 

Or  dive  below  the  wells  of  death  ? 

What  find  I  in  the  highest  place. 

But  mine  own  phantom  chanting  hymns  ? 
And  on  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 

The  reflex  of  a  human  face. 

I  ni  rather  take  what  fniit  may  be 
Of  sorrow  under  human  skies: 
'T  is  held  that  sorrow  mskes  us  wise, 

Whaterer  wisdom  sleep  with  thee. 

Cix 

Heart-affluence  in  discnrsive  talk 
From  household  fountains  never  dry; 
The  critic  clearness  of  an  eye 

That  saw  thro'  all  the  Muses'  walk; 

Seraphic  intellect  and  force 
To  seize  and  throw  the  doubts  of  man; 


Impassion'd  logic,  which  outran 
Tho  hearer  in  itii  fiery  course; 

High  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
But  touch'd  with  no  ascetic  gloom; 
Aud  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 

Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood; 

A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt. 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England;  not  the  schoolboy  heat^ 

Tlie  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt; 

And  manhood  fused  with  female  g^race 
In  such  a  sort,  the  cluld  would  twine 
A  trustful  hand,  unask'd,  in  thine, 

And  find  his  comfort  in  thy  face; 

All  these  have  been,  and  thee  mine  eyes 
Have  look'd  on:  if  they  look'd  in  vaiDf 
My  shame  is  greater  who  remain, 

Nor  let  thy  wisdom  make  me  wise. 

ex 

Thy  converse  drew  us  with  delight, 
The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years; 
The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears, 

Forgot  his  weakness  in  thy  sight. 

On  thee  the  loyal-hearted  hung. 
The  proud  was  half  disarm'd  of  pride^ 
Nor  cared  the  serpent  at  thy  side 

To  flicker  with  his  double  tongue. 

The  stem  were  mild  when  thon  wert  hjf 
The  flippant  put  himself  to  school 
And  heard  thee,  and  the  brazen  fool 

Was  softeu'd,  and  he  knew  not  why; 

While  I,  thy  nearest,  sat  apart. 
And  felt  thy  triumph  was  as  mine; 
And  loved  them  more,  that  they  weit 
thine. 

The  graceful  tact,  the  Christian  art; 

Nor  mine  the  sweetness  or  the  skill. 
But  mine  the  love  that  will  not  tire, 
And,  bom  of  love,  the  vague  desire 

That  spurs  an  imitative  will. 

CXI 

The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down 
Along  the  scale  of  ranks,  thro'  all. 
To  him  who  graspft  a  golden  ball. 

By  blood  a  king,  at  heart  a  clown,— 
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The  churl  in  spirit,  howe'er  he  Teil 
His  want  in  forms  for  fashion's  sake. 
Will  let  his  coltish  nature  break 

At  seasons  thro'  the  gilded  pale; 

For  who  can  always  act  ?  but  he. 
To  whom  a  thousand  memories  oall^ 
Not  being  less  but  mure  than  all 

The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be. 

Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To^  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 

And  native  growth  of  noble  mind; 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  yillain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light; 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman« 
Defamed  by  every  charUtan, 

And  soil'd  with  all  ignoble  use. 

CXII 

High  wisdom  holds  m^  wisdom  less, 
That  I,  who  gaze  with  temperate  eyes 
On  glorious  insufficiencies. 

Set  light  by  narrower  perfectness. 

But  thou,  that  flllest  all  the  room 
Of  all  my  love,  art  reason  why 
I  seem  to  cast  a  careless  eye 

On  souls,  the  lesser  lords  of  doom. 

For  what  wert  thou  ?  some  novel  power 
Sprang  up  for  ever  at  a  touch. 
And  hope  could  never  hope  too  much. 

In  watching  thee  from  hour  to  hour, 

Large  elements  in  order  brought. 
And  tracts  of  calm  from  tempest  made, 
And  world-wide  fluctuation  sway'd 

In  vassal  tides  that  followed  thought. 

CXIII 

"T  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise; 
Yet  how  much  wisdom  sleeps  with  thee 
Which  not  alone  had  giiidea  me, 

But  served  the  seasons  uiat  may  rise; 

For  can  I  doubt,  who  knew  thee  keen 
In  intellect,  with  force  and  skill 


To  strive,  to  f ashipn,  to  fulfil  — 
I  doubt  not  what  thou  wouldst  have  beens 

A  life  in  civic  action  warm, 
A  soul  ou  highest  mission  sent^ 
A  potent  voice  of  Parliamenty 

A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm. 

Should  licensed  boldness  gather  foree. 
Becoming,  when  the  time  has  birth^ 
A  lever  to  uplift  the  earth 

And  roll  it  in  another  course, 

With  thousand  shocks  that  come  and  go^ 
With  agonies,  with  energies. 
With  overthrowings,  and  with  eriee, 

And  undulations  to  and  fro. 

cxiv 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge  ?    Who  ahall 
rail 
Against  her  beauty  ?    Mav  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper  1     Who  shall  fix 

Her  pillars  ?    Let  her  work  prevaiL 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire; 
She  sets  her  forward  countenance 
And  leaps  into  the  future  chance. 

Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain  «— 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith. 

But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons  ?  fiery-hot  to  burst 
All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild. 
If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 

With  Wisdom,  like  the  younger  child; 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 
But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  sonL 
O  friend,  who  camest  to  thy  goal 

So  early,  leaving  roe  behind, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 
Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 

In  reverence  and  in  charity. 
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cxv 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow, 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
Aboat  the  flowering  squares,  and  tbick 

Bj  aahen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 
The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 
And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue 

The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
The  flocks  are  whiter  down  the  vale. 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  or  distant  sea; 

Where  now  the  seamew  pipes,  or  dives 
in  yonder  greening  gleam,  and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  tliat  change  their  sky 

To  boild  and  brood,  that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land;  and  in  my  breast 
Spring  wakens  too,  and  my  regret 
Becomes  an  April  violet. 

And  bods  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

CXVI 

Is  it,  then,  regret  for  bnried  time 
That  keenlier  in  sweet  April  wakes. 
And  meets  the   year,  and    gives   and 
takes 

The  colors  of  the  crescent  prime  ? 

Not  all:  the  songs,  the  stirring  air, 
The  life  re-orient  out  of  dust, 
Cry  thro'  the  sense  to  hearten  trnst 

In  tnat  which  made  the  world  so  fair. 

Not  an  regret:  the  face  will  shine 
Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone, 
And  that  dear  voice,  I  once  have  known, 

Stall  speak  to  me  of  me  and  mine. 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  lives  in  me 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead, 
Less  yearning  for  the  friendship  fled 

Than  some  strong  bond  which  is  to  be. 

cxvn 

O  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this. 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 

Far  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss; 


That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 
Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet. 
And  unto  meeting,  when  we  meety 

Delight  a  hundredfold  accrue, 

For  every  grain  of  sand  that  runs. 
And  eveiy  s^au  of  shade  that  stealSp 
And  every  kiss  of  toothed  wheels, 

And  all  the  courses  of  the  suns. 

CXVIII 

Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time, 
The  giant  laboring  in  Lis  youth; 
Nor  dream  of  human  love  and  truth. 

As  dying  Nature's  earth  and  lime; 

But  trust  that  those  we  call  the  dead  ; 
Are  breathers  of  an  ampler  day 
For  ever  nobler  ends.    They  say, 

The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began, 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  formSy 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms. 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man; 

Who  throve  and  branch'd  from  clime  to 
.  clime, 
The  herald  of  a  higher  race, 
And  of  himself  in  higher  place. 

If  so  he  type  this  work  of  time 

Within  himself,  from  more  to  more; 
Or,  crown*d  with  attributes  of  woe 
Like  glories,  move  his  course,  and  show 

That  life  is  not  as  idle  ore. 

But  iron  dtfjg^  from  central  gloom, 
And  heated  hot  with  buriiiug  fears^ 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom 

To  shape  and  um.     Arise  and  fly 
The  reeling  Faun,  the  sensual  feast; 
Move  upward,  working  out  the  beasty 

And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

CXIX 

Doors,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat 
So  quickly,  not  as  one  that  weeps 
I  come  once  more;  the  city  sleeps; 

I  smell  the  meadow  in  the  street; 

I  hear  a  chirp  of  birds;  I  see 
Betwixt  the  black  fronts  long^withdiawn 
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A  ligbt-blae  lane  of  early  dawn, 
And  think  of  early  days  and  thee. 

And  bless  tbee,  for  thy  lips  are  bland. 
And  bright  the  friendship  of  thine  eye; 
And  in  my  thoughts  with  scaroe  a  sigh 

I  take  the  pressure  of  thine  hand. 

cxx 

1  trost  I  have  not  wasted  breath: 
I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain, 
Magnetic  mockeries;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with  Death; 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay: 
Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 

At  least  to  me  ?    I  would  not  stay* 

Let  him,  the  wiser  man  who  springs 
Hereafter,  up  from  childhood  shape 
His  action  like  the  greater  ape, 

But  I  was  bom  to  other  things. 

cxxi 

Sad  Hesper  o'er  the  buried  sun 
And  ready,  thou,  to  die  with  him. 
Thou  watchest  all  things  ever  dim 

And  dimmer,  and  a  glory  done. 

Ibe  team  is  loosen'd  from  the  wain, 
The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore; 
Thou  listenest  to  the  closing  door, 

And  life  is  darkened  in  the  brain. 

Bright  Phosphor,  fresher  for  the  night. 
By  thee  the  world's  great  work  is  heard 
Beginning,  and  the  wakeful  bird ; 

Behind  thee  comes  the  greater  light 

The  market  boat  is  on  the  stream. 
And  voices  hail  it  from  the  brink; 
Thou  hear'st  the  village  hammer  dink. 

And  see'st  the  moving  of  the  team. 

Sweet  Hesper-Phosphor,  double  name 
For  what  is  one,  the  ilrst,  the  last, 
Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past, 

Thy  place  is  changed;  thou  art  the  same. 

CXXII 

Of  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then. 
While  I  rt)se  up  against  my  doom. 
And  ynarnM  to  burst  the  folded  gloom. 

To  bare  the  eternal  heavens  again, 


To  feel  once  more,  in  placid  awe, 
The  strong  imagination  roll 
A  sphere  of  stars  about  my  son]. 

In  all  her  motion  one  with  law  ? 

If  thou  wert  with  me,  and  the  giaTO 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now. 
And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow. 

Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave, 

Be  quicken'd  with  a  livelier  breath. 
And  like  an  inconsiderate  boy. 
As  in  the  former  flash  of  joy, 

I  slip  the  thoughts  of  life  and  deaUi; 

And  all  the  breeze  of  Fancy  blowB, 
Aud  every  dewdrop  paints  a  bow, 
The  wizard  lightnings  deeply  glow, 

Aud  evexy  thought  breaks  out  a  roae. 

CXXIII 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  1 
There  where  the  long  street  roaxs  hath 
been 

The  stillness  of  the  central 


The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 
From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell, 

Aud  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  tine; 

For  tho'  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 
I  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 

cxxiv 

That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless; 

Our  dearest  faith ;  our  ghastliest  doubt; 

He,  They,  One,  All;  within,  without; 
The  Power  in  darkness  whom  we  guess,  — « 

I  found  Him  not  in  world  or  sun, 
Or  eagle's  wing,  or  insect's  eye. 
Nor  thro'  the  questions  men  may  txj^ 

The  petty  cobwebs  we  have  spun. 

If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  '  believe  no  more,' 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 

That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep, 

A  warmth  within  the  breast  would  melt 
The  freeziug  reason's  colder  part, 
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And  like  a  man  in  wrath  the  heart 
Stood  up  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt.' 

Noy  like  a  child  in  doubt  and  fear: 
But  that  blind  clamor  made  me  wiBe; 
Then  was  I  as  a  child  that  cries, 

Bot,  crying,  knows  his  father  near; 

And  what  I  am  beheld  again 

What  is,  and  no  man  understands; 
And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 

That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 

cxxv 

Whatever  I  have  said  or  sung. 

Some  bitter  notes  my  harp  would  give^ 
Yea,  tho'  there  often  seem'd  to  live 

A  ooDtradiction  on  the  tongue. 

Yet  Hope  had  never  lost  her  youth* 
She  did  but  look  through  dimmer  eyes; 
Or  Love  but  play'd  with  gracious  lies. 

Because  he  felt  so  fix'd  in  truth; 

And  if  the  song  were  full  of  care. 
He  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  song; 
And  if  the  words  were  sweet  and  strong 

He  set  his  royal  signet  there; 

Abiding  with  me  till  I  sail 

To  seek  thee  on  the  mystic  deeps, 
And  this  electric  force,  that  keeps 

A  thousand  pulses  dancing,  fail. 

cxxvi 

Love  is  and  was  my  lord  and  king, 
And  in  his  presence  I  attend 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  my  friend, 

Which  every  hour  his  couriers  bring. 

Love  is  and  was  my  king  and  lord. 
And  will  be,  tho  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  the  court  on  earth,  ana  sleep 

Eneompass'd  by  his  faithful  guard. 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place. 
And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space. 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well. 

CXXVII 

And  all  is  well,  tho*  faith  and  form 
Be  snnder'd  in  the  night  of  fear; 
Well   roars  the    storm  to    those    that 
hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  8toro>< 


Proclaiming  social  truth  shall  spread, 
And  justice,  even  tho'  thrice  again 
The  i-ed  fuul-fury  of  the  Seine 

Should  pile  her  barricades  witli  dead. 

But  ill  for  him  that  wears  a  crown, 
Aud  him,  the  lazar,  in  his  rags! 
They  tremble,  the  sustaining  crags; 

The  spires  of  ice  are  toppled  £>wn. 

And  molten  up,  and  roar  in  flood; 
The  fortress  crashes  from  on  high, 
Tlie  brute  earth  lightens  t6  the  sky» 

And  the  great  ^ou  sinks  in  blood. 

And  oompass'd  by  the  ftres  of  hell; 
While  thou,  dear  spirit,  happy  star^ 
O'erlook'st  the  tumult  from  aiar. 

And  suiilest,  knowing  all  is  welL 

CXXVIII 

The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  wings, 
Unpalsied  wheu  he  met  with  Death, 
Is  comrade  of  the  lesser  faith 

That  sees  the  course  of  human  things. 

No  doubt  vast  eddies  in  the  flood 
Of  onward  time  shall  yet  be  made, 
And  throned  races  may  degrade; 

Yet,  O  ye  mysteries  of  good. 

Wild  Hours  that  fly  with  Hope  and  Fear^ 

If  all  your  ofiBce  had  to  do 

With  old  results  that  look  like  new— 
If  this  were  all  your  mission  here. 

To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword. 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies. 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  cries. 

To  change  the  bearing  of  a  word. 

To  shift  an  arbitrary  power. 

To  cramp  the  student  at  his  desk, 
I'o  make  old  bareness  picturesque 

And  tuft  with  grass  a  feudal  tower. 

Why,  then  my  scorn  might  well  descend 
On  you  and  yours.     I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 

Is  toil  cooperant  to  an  end. 

CXXIX 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire^ 
So  far,  so  near  in  woe  aud  weal, 
O  loved  the  most,  when  most  I  feel 

There  is  a  lower  and  a  higher; 
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Known  and  unknown,  human,  divine; 

Sweet  human  hand  and  lips  and  eye; 

Dear  heavenly  friend  that  canat  not 
die, 
Mine,  mine,  for  ever,  ever  mine; 

Strange  friend,  past,  present,  and  to  be; 

Loved  deeplier,  darklier  understood; 

Behold,  I  aream  a  dream  of  good, 
And  mingle  all  the  world  vrith  thee. 

cxxx 

Thv  voice  is  on  the  rolling  air; 

I  hear  thee  where  the  waters  rnn; 

Thou  staudest  in  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  setting  thou  art  fair. 

What  art  then  then  ?    I  cannot  gneas; 
But  tho'  I  seem  in  star  and  flower 
To  feel  thee  some  dilhisive  power, 

I  do  not  therefore  love  thee  less. 

I;\y  love  involves  the  love  before; 
My  love  iB  vaster  passion  now; 
Tho'  mix'd  with  God  and  Nature  thoo, 

1  seem  to  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Far  off  then  art,  but  ever  nigh; 
I  have  thee  still,  and  I  rejoice; 
I  prosper,  circled  with  thy  voice; 

2  shall  not  lose  thee  tho'  I  die. 

CXXXI 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 

Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 
Fbw  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them 
pure. 

That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 
A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 
A  cry  above  the  conquer'd  years 

To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust. 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 
The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 
Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved. 

And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  souL 


O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long, 
Demand  not  thou  a  marriai^  lay; 
In  that  it  is  thy  marriage  day 

Is  musio  more  than  any  song. 


Nor  have  I  felt  so  much  of  bliss 
Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved 
A  daughter  of  our  house,  nor  proved 

Since  that  dark  day  a  day  like  this; 

Tho'  I  since  then  have  number'd  o'er 
Some  thrice  three  years;  they  went  and 

came. 
Remade  the    blood   and   changed   thm 
frame. 
And  yet  is  love  not  less,  but  more; 

No  longer  caring  to  embalm 

In  dying  songs  a  dead  regret. 

But  like  a  statue  solid-set, 
And  moulded  in  colossal  cakn. 

Bemt  is  dead,  but  love  is  more 
'Fhan  in  the  summers  that  are  flown. 
For  I  myself  with  these  have  gprown 

To  something  greater  than  before; 

Which  makes  appear  the  songs  I  made 
As  echoes  out  of  weaker  times, 
As  half  but  idle  brawling  rhymes, 

The  sport  of  random  sun  and  shade. 

But  where  is  she,  the  bridal  flower, 
That  must  be  made  a  wife  ere  noon  ? 
She  enters,  glowing  like  the  moon 

Of  Eden  on  its  bridai  bower. 

On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes 
And  then  on  thee;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brighten  like  the  star  that  shook 

Betwixt  the  palms  of  Paradise. 

O,  when  her  life  was  yet  in  bad, 
He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rose. 
For  thee  she  grew,  for  thee  she  grows 

For  ever,  and  as  fair  as  good. 

And  thou  art  worthy,  full  of  power; 
As  gentle;  liberal-minded,  great. 
Consistent;  wearing  all  that  weight 

Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower. 

But  now  set  out:  the  noon  is  near, 
And  I  must  give  away  the  bride; 
She  fears  no^  or  with  thee  beside 

And  me  behind  her,  will  not  fear. 

For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee, 
That  watch'd  her  on  her  uune*s  arm. 
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That  shielded  all  ber  life  from  harm, 
At  last  must  port  with  her  to  thee; 

Now  waiting  to  be  made  a  wife, 
Her  feet,  my  darling,  on  the  dead; 
Their  pensiYe  tablets  round  her  head, 

And  the  most  living  words  of  life 

Breathed  m  her  ear.    The  ring  is  on, 
The  '  Wilt  thou  ? '  answer'd,  and  again 
The  <  Wilt  thou  ? '  ask'd,  tiU  out  of  twain 

Her  sweet  *  I  will '  has  made  you  one. 

Kow  sign  yonr  names,  which  shall  be  read, 
Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  morn, 
By  Tillage  eyes  as  yet  unborn. 

The  names  are  signed,  and  oYsrhead 

Benns  the  clash  and  clang  that  tells 
The  joy  to  every  wandering  breeze; 
The  bhnd  wall  rocks,  and  on  the  trees 

The  dead  leaf  trembles  to  the  bells. 

O  happy  hour,  and  happier  hours 
Await  them.    Many  a  merry  face 
Salutes  them  —  maidens  of  the  place. 

That  pelt  us  in  the  porch  with  flowers. 

O  happy  hour,  behold  the  bride 

Witn  him  to  whom  her  hand  I  gave. 
They  leave  the  porch,  they  pass  the  grave 

That  has  to-day  its  sunny  sMe. 

To-day  the  grave  is  bright  for  me. 
For  them  the  light  of  life  increased. 
Who  stay  to  share  the  morning  feast. 

Who  rest  to-night  beside  the  sea. 

Let  all  my  genial  spirits  advance 
To  meet  and  greet  a  whiter  snn; 
My  drooping  memory  will  not  shun 

The  foaming  grape  of  eastern  France. 

It  circles  round,  and  fancy  plays. 

And  hearts  are  warm'd  and  faces  bloom. 
As  drinking  health  to  bride  and  groom 

We  wish  them  store  of  happy  days. 

Nor  count  me  all  to  blame  if  I 
Conjecture  of  a  stiller  guest, 
Perchance,  perchance,  among  the  rest. 

And,  tho*  in  sUence,  wishing  joy. 

Bnt  they  must  go,  the  time  draws  on. 
And  those  white-favor'd  horses  wait; 


They  rise,  but  liuger;  it  is  late; 
Farewell,  we  kiss,  aud  they  are  gone. 

A  shade  falls  on  us  like  the  dark 
From  little  cloudlets  on  the  grass. 
But  sweeps  away  as  out  we  pass 

To  range  the  woods,  to  roam  toe  park. 


Discussing  how  their  courtship  grew, 
And  talk  of  others  that  are  wed, 
Aud  how  she  look'd,  and  what  he 

And  back  we  come  at  fall  of  dew. 


Again  the  feast,  the  speech,  the  glee. 
The    shade    of   passing   thought,   the 

wealth 
Of  words  and  wit,  the  double  health, 

The  crowning  cup,  the  three-times-threa. 

And  last  the  dance; — till  I  retire. 

Dumb  is  that  tower  which  spake  so 
loud, 

And  high  in  heaven  the  streaming  cloud. 
And  on  the  downs  a  rising  fire: 

And  rise,  O  moon,  from  yonder  down. 
Till  over  down  and  over  dale 
All  night  the  shining  vapor  sail 

And  pass  the  silent-lighted  town, 

The  white-faced  halls,  the  glancing  rillSy 
And  catch  at  every  mountain  head. 
And  o'er  the  friths  that  branch  and 
spread 

Their  sleeping  silver  thro'  the  hills; 

And  touch  with  shade  the  bridal  doc»r% 
With  tender  gloom  the  roof,  the  wall; 
And  breaking  let  the  splendor  fall 

To  spangle  all  the  happy  shores 

By  which  they  rest,  and  ocean  sounds, 
Aud,  star  and  system  rolling  past, 
A  soul  shall  draw  from  out  the  vast 

And  strike  his  being  into  bounds, 

And,  moved  thro*  life  of  lower  phase. 
Result  in  man,  be  born  and  think. 
And  act  and  love,  a  closer  link 

Betwixt  us  and  the  crowning  race 

Of  those  that,  eye  to  eye,  shall  look 
On  knowledge;  under  whose  command 
Is  Earth  and  Earth's,  and  in  their  hand 

Is  Nature  like  an  opeu  book; 
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No  longer  half-akin  to  brute, 

For  all  we  thought  aiitl  loved  and  did, 
And  hoped,  and  suffer'd,  ia  but  seed 

Of  what  in  them  is  flower  and  fruit; 

Whereof  the  man  that  with  me  trod 
Hub  planet  was  a  noble  type 


Appearing  ere  the  times  were  ripe^ 
That  friend  of  mine  .who  lives  in  Godp 

That  God,  which  erer  lives  and  loves. 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 

To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 


MAUD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 

This  vdame,  published  in  1855,  contained  in  addition  to  '  Maud '  the  following  poems:  '  Ths 
Brook,' '  The  Letters/  *  The  Daisy/  '  WiU,' '  Lmes  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice '  (tSi  published  for 
the  first  time);  with  the  *  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ,'  already  printed  twice 
(1852,  1853)  in  pamphlet  form,  and  *Tho  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  reprinted  from  ths 
*  Examiner '  of  December  0, 1854  (also  privately  reprinted  in  1855).  A  second  edition  of  the  vol- 
ume was  published  in  1856,  when  *  Maud  *  was  considerably  enlaiged. 


MAUD;    A  MONODRAMA 

This  poem  grew  out  of  the  lines,  '  0,  that 
*t  were  possible/  etc.,  printed  in  *  The  Tribute ' 
in  1837,  and  now  forming  (with  some  altera- 
tions) the  fourth  section  of  Part  II.  of  the 
poem.  Sir  John  Simeon,  to  whom  Tennyson 
read  these  lines  in  the  earlier  days  of  their 
friendship,  suggested  that  something  was 
needed  to  explain  the  story.  On  this  hint  the 
poem  was  founded,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  written  under  a  certain  cedar  in  Sir  John*s 
grounds  at  Swainston.  For  the  additions  made 
in  1856,  and  minor  alterations  made  afterwards, 
see  the  Notes. 

The  earlier  critics  of  the  poem  failed  to  rec- 
ognize its  dramatic  character.  They  ascribed 
to  the  author  the  thoughts  and  sentiments 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  morbid 
young  man  who  is  the  dramatis  persona;  for, 
as  in  recent  editions  it  has  been  designated,  the 
poem  is  a  *  monodrama,*  and,  in  that  respect, 
unique.  Tennyson,  when  reading  it  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  said  (as  in  substance  he  said  when 
reading  it  to  me):  *  It  should  be  called  "  Maud, 
or  the  Madness.''  It  is  slightly  akin  to  *'  Ham- 
let." No  other  poem  (a  monotone  with  plenty 
of  change  and  no  weariness)  hss  been  made 
into  a  drama  where  successive  phases  of  pas- 
sion in  one  person  take  the  place  of  successive 
penons.*  At  the  end  of  *  Maud '  he  declared, 
'I  Ve  always  said  that  "  Maud  "  and  "  Guine- 
vere "  were  the  finest  things  I  Ve  written.' 

To  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  who  in  the  first  edition  of 
<  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson  '  had  called  '  Maud ' 
a  *  splendid  failure,'  he  said:  *  I  want  to  read 
this  to  you  because  I  want  you  to  feel  what  the 
poem  means.  It  is  dramatic;  it  is  the  story  of 
a  man  who  has  a  morbid  nature,  with  a  tonoh 


of  inherited  insanity,  and  very  selfish.  His 
poem  is  to  show  what  love  does  for  him.  The 
war  is  only  an  episode.  You  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  I  myself  speaking.  It  ia  this 
man  with  the  straiu  of  madness  in  his  blood, 
and  the  memory  of  a  groat  trouble  and  wroqg 
that  has  put  him  out  with  the  world.' 

I  felt,  when  I  heard  the  poet  read  '  Maud,* 
that  it  was  the  best  possible  commentary  on 
the  poem.  I  had  not  misunderstood  it,  as  Dr. 
Van  Dyke  did  at  first,  but  the  reading  mads 
me  see  heights  and  depths  in  it  of  which  I  had 
had  no  conception  before.  Especially  waa  I 
amased,  as  my  friend  was,  at  *the  intensity 
with  which  the  poet  had  felt,  and  the  tena- 
city with  which  he  had  pursued,  the  moral 
meaning  of  the  poem.  It  was  love,  but  not 
love  in  itself  alone,  as  an  emotion,  an  inward 
experience,  a  selfish  possesion,  that  he  was 
revealing.  It  was  love  as  a  vital  force,  love  aa 
a  part  of  life,  love  ss  an  inflnenee,  —  nay.  Us 
influence  which  rescues  the  soul  from  the 
prison,  or  the  madhouse,  of  self,  and  leads  it 
into  the  larger,  saner  existence.  This  wss 
the  theme  of  "  Maud."  And  the  poet*8  voice 
brought  it  out,  and  rang  the  changes  on  it«  so 
that  it  was  unmistakable  and  unfosgettabls,  — 
the  history  of  a  man  saved  from  selfish  da- 
spair  by  a  pure  love.'  For  his  last 
of  the  poem,  see  the  'Memoir,'  voL  L 
305. 

The  motto  of  *  Maud '  might  well  have  been 
the  lines  from  *  Lockslev  Hall '  which  tJie  poet 
was  fond  of  copying  when  friends  asked  for 
hii  autograph:  — 


Lore  took  up  the  han  of  Life,  tod  ODOte 

chorda  with  mlKlit; 
Sfflote  the  chord  of  8«U,  thst,  trsBbliiy, 

OtttoCalght. 
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PART  I 


I  HATE  the  dreadfal  hollow  bebiod  the 
little  wood; 

Ita  lipe  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with 
blood-fed  heath, 

The  red*ribb'd  ledges  drip  with  a  silent 
horror  of  blood, 

And  Echo  there,  whatever  ia  ask'd  her,  an- 
swers *  Death.' 

n 

For  there  in  the  ghastly  pit  long  since  a 

body  was  found. 
His  who  had  given  me  life  —  O  father  I  0 

God  I  was  it  well  ?  — 
Mangled,  and  flatten'd,  and  crushed,  and 

dinted  into  the  ground; 
There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him 

when  he  felL 

m 

Did  he  fling  himself  down  ?  who  knows  ? 

for  a  vast  speculation  had  fail'd, 
And  ever  he  mutter'd  and  madden'd,  and 

ever  wann'd  with  despair,  10 

And  ont  he  walk'd  when  the  wind  like  a 

broken  worldling  wail'd, 
And  the  flying  gold  of  the  ruin'd  woodlands 

drove  mo*  the  air. 

IV 

I  remember  the  time,  for  the  roots  of  my 

hair  were  stirr'd 
By  a  shuffled  step,  by  a  dead  weight  trailed, 

by  a  wbisper'd  fright, 
And  my  pulses  closed  their  gates  with  a 

dbock  on  my  heart  as  I  heard 
The  ahriU-edged  shriek  of  a  mother  divide 

the  shuddering  night. 


Villainy  somewhere!   whose?    One  says, 

we  are  villains  all. 
Not  be;  his  honest  fame  should  at  least  by 

me  be  maintained ; 
But  that  old  man,  now  lord  of  the  broad 

estate  and  the  Hall, 
Dropi  off  gorged  from  a  scheme  that  bad 

left  us  flaeoid  and  draiiv'd.  ao 


VI 


Why  do  they  prate  of  the  blessings  of 

peace  ?  we  have  made  them  a  curse, 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that 

is  not  its  own; 
And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  it 

better  or  worse 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war 

on  his  own  hearthstone  ? 

VII 

But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the 

works  of  the  men  of  mind. 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  in  a 

tradesman's  ware  or  his  word  ? 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?    Civil  war,  as  I  think, 

and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing 

the  sword. 

vm 

Sooner  or  later  I  too  may  passively  take 

the  print 
Of  the  golden  age  —  why  not?    I  have 

neither  hope  nor  trust;  30 

May  make  my  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my 

face  as  a  flint, 
Cheat   and   be  cheated,   and    die  — « who 

knows  ?  we  are  ashes  and  dust. 

IX 

Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slnrriug 

the  days  gone  by, 
When  the  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hnstled 

together,  each  sex,  like  swine. 
When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only 

not  all  men  Tie; 
Peace  in  her  vineyard — jee  I  —  but  a  ooihi- 

pany  forges  the  wine. 


And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the 

ruffian's  head, 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of 

the  trampled  wife, 
And  chalk  and  alnm  and  plaster  are  sold  to 

the  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very 

means  of  life,  40 

XI 

And  Sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  vil- 
lainous centre-bits 

Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the 
moonless  nights, 
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Wliile  another  is  cheatinj^  the  sick  of  a  few 

last  gasps,  as  he  sits 
To  pestle  a  poisoii'd  poison  behind  his  erim- 

sonhghts. 

xn 

When  a  Mammonite  mother  lolls  her  babe 

for  a  burial  fee, 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of 

children's  bones, 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  better,  war  f  load  war 

by  land  and  by  sea. 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking 

a  hundred  thronesl 

xin 

For  I  trust  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder 

round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the 

three-decker  out  of  the  foam,         50 
That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue 

would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his 

cheating  yardwand,  home.  — 

XIV 

What!  am  I  ra^ng  alone  as  my  father 

raged  in  his  mood  ? 
Most  1  too  creep  to  the  hollow  and  dash 

myself  down  and  die 
Bather  than  hold  by  the  law  that  I  made, 

nevermore  to  brood 
On  a  horror   of   shattered  limbs   and  a 

wxetohod  swindler's  lie  7 

XV 

Would  there  be  sorrow  for  me  f  there  was 

lave  in  the  passionate  shriek. 
Love  for  the  silent  thing  that  had  made 

false  haste  to  the  grare  — 
Wrapt  in  a  cloak,  as  I  saw  him,  and  thought 

he  would  rise  and  speak 
And  rave  at  the  lie  and  the  liar,  ah  God,  as 

he  used  to  rave.  60 

XVI 

I  am  nok  of  the  Hall  and  the  hill,  I  am 

sick  of  the  moor  and  the  main. 
Why  should  I  stay  ?  oan  a  sweeter  chance 

eyer  come  to  me  here  ? 
O,  haying  the  nenres  of  motion  as  well  as 

the  neryes  of  pain. 
Were  it  not  wise  if  I  fled  from  the  plaoe 

and  the  pit  and  the  fear  7 


xvn 

Workmen  up  at  the  Hall  I  —  they  are  eom- 

ing  back  from  abroad; 
The  dark  old  place  will  be  gilt  by  the  toach 

of  a  mUlionaire. 
I  haye  heard,  I  know  not  whence,  of  ihB 

singular  beauty  of  Maud; 
I  play'd  with  the  girl  when  a  child;  akm 

promised  then  to  be  fair. 

xvin 

Mand,  with  her  yenturous  olimbingt  and 

tumbles  and  childish  escapes, 
Mand,  the  delight  of  the  yillage,  the  fin^ 

inf  joy  of  the  Hall,  70 

Maud,  with  her  sweet  purse-month  whcm 

my  father  dangled  the  grapes, 
Mand,  the    beloved  of   my  mother,  the 

moon-faced  darling  of  all,  — 

XDC 

What  is  she  now?    My  dreams  are  batd. 

She  may  bring  me  a  curse. 
No,  there  is  fatter  game  on  the  moor;  she 

will  let  roe  alone. 
Thanks;  for  the  fiend  best  knows  whether 

woman  or  man  be  the  worse. 
I  will  bury  myself  in  myself,  and  the  Devil 

may  pipe  to  his  own. 


II 

Long  have  I  sigh*d  for  a  calm;  God  grant 

I  may  find  it  at  last  I 
It  will  never  be  broken  by  Mand;  she  baa 

neither  sayor  nor  salt. 
But  a  cold  and  dear-cnt  face,  as  I  foond 

when  her  carriage  past. 
Perfectly  beautiful;  let  it  be  granted  her; 

where  is  the  fault  ?  So 

All  that  I  saw  —  for  her  eyes  were  down* 

cast,  not  to  be  seen — 
Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly 

null. 
Dead  perfection,  no  more;  nothing  mora, 

if  it  had  not  been 
For  a  chance  of  travel,  a  paleneM,an  hour** 

defect  of  the  rose, 
Or  an  nnderlip,  von  may  call  it  a  little  too 

ripe,  too  full, 
Or  the^  least  little  delioate  aquiline  eiirv* 

in  a  sensitive  nose, 
From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  thm 

least  little  touch  of  spleen. 
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III 


Cold  and  oleaxHmt  faoe,  why  oome  yon  so 

croelly  meek, 
Breaking  a  slumber  in  which  all  spleenful 

folly  was  drown'd  ? 
Fsle  with  the  golden  beam  of  an  eyelash 

dead  on  the  cheek,  90 

Passionless,  pale,  cold  face,  starts weet  on 

a  jrioom  profound; 
WomanluEe,  taking  revenge  too  deep  for  a 

transient  wrong 
Done  but  in  thought  to  your  beauty,  and 

ever  as  pale  as  before 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing  upon  me 

without  a  sound. 
Luminous,  gemlike,  ghostlike,  deathlike, 

half  Uie  night  long 
Growing  and  fading  and  growing,  till  I 

could  bear  it  no  more, 
Bnt  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own 

dark  garden  ground, 
Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung 

shipwrecking  roar. 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  madden'd  beach 

dragg'd  down  by  the  wave, 
Walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind  by  a  ghastly 

glimmer,  and  found  too 

The  shming  daffodil  dead,  and  Orion  low 

in  bis  grare. 


IV 


A  minion  emeralds  break  from  the  roby- 
bndded  lime 

In  the  little  grove  where  I  sit  —  ah,  where- 
fore cannot  I  be 

Like  things  of  the  season  gay,  like  the 
bonutif ul  season  bland. 

When  the  far-off  sail  is  blown  by  the  breeze 
of  a  softer  clime, 

Balf-lost  in  the  liquid  azure  bloom  of  a 
crescent  of  sea. 

The  silent  sapphire-spangled  marriage  ring 
of  the  land  ? 

11 

Below  me,  there,  is  the  village,  and  looks 
how  quiet  and  small  I 

And  yet  babbles  o*er  like  a  city,  with  gos- 
sip, scandal,  and  spite; 

And  JaelE  on  his  ale-house  bench  has  as 
many  lies  as  a  Czar;  no 


And  here  on  the  landward  side,  by  a  red 

rock,  glimmers  the  Hall; 
And  up  in  the  high  Hall-garden  I  see  her 

pass  like  a  light; 
But  sorrow  seize  me  if  ever  that  light  be 

my  leading  star  I 

III 

When  have  I  bow'd  to  her  father,  the 

wrinkled  head  of  the  race  ? 
I  met  her  to-day  with  her  brother,  but  not 

to  her  brother  I  bow'd; 
I  bow'd  to  his  lady-sister  as  she  rode  by  on 

the  moor, 
Bnt  the  fire  of  a  foolish  pride  flash'd  over 

her  beautiful  face. 

0  child,  you  wrong  your  beauty,  believe  it, 

in  being  so  proud; 
Your  father  has  wealth  well-gotten,  and  I 
am  nameless  and  poor. 

IV 

1  keep  but  a  man  and  a  maid,  ever  ready 

to  slander  and  steal;  lao 

I  know  it,  and  smile  a  hard-set  smile,  like 

a  stoic,  or  like 
A  wiser  epicurean,  and  let  the  world  have 

its  way. 
For  nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no 

preacher  can  heal; 
The  Mayfly  is  torn  by  the  swallow,  the 

sparrow  spear'd  by  the  shrike. 
And  the  whole  bttle  wood  where  I  sit  is  a 

world  of  plunder  and  prey. 


We  are  puppets,  Man  in  his  pride,  and 

Beauty  fair  in  her  flower; 
Do  we  move  ourselves,  or  are  moved  by  an 

unseen  hand  at  a  game 
That  pushes  ns  off  from  the  board,  and 

others  ever  succeed  ? 
Ah  yet,  we  cannot  be  kind  to  each  other 

here  for  an  hour; 
We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle,  and 

gnn  at  a  brother's  shame;  130 

However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men  are  a 

little  breed. 

VI 

A  monstrous  eft  was  of  old  the  lord  and 
master  of  earth. 

For  him  did  his  high  sun  flame,  and  hia 
river  billowing  ran, 

And  he  felt  himself  in  his  force  to  be  Na- 
ture's crowning  race. 
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As  nine  months  go  to  the  shaping  an  infant 

ripe  for  bis  birth, 
So  many  a  million  of  ages  have  g^ne  to  the 

making  of  man: 
He  now  is  first,  but  is  he  the  last  ?  is  he 

not  too  base  ? 

VII 

The  man  of  science  himself  is  fonder  of 

glory,  and  vain, 
An  eye  well-practised  in  nature,  a  spirit 

bounded  aud  poor; 
The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirl'd 

into  folly  and  vice.  140 

I  would  not  marvel  at  either,  bat  keep  a 

temperate  brain; 
For  not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could 

learn  it,  were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  sultan  of  old 

in  a  garden  of  spice. 

VIII 

For  the  drift  of  the  Maker  is  dark,  an  Isis 

hid  by  the  veil. 
Who  knows  the  ways  of  the  world,  how 

God  will  bring  them  about  ? 
Oar  planet  is  one,  the  suns  are  many,  the 

world  is  wide. 
Shall  I  weep  if  a  Poland  fall  ?  shall  I  shriek 

if  a  Hungary  fail  ? 
Or  an  infant  civilization  be  ruled  with  rod 

or  with  knout  ? 
/  have  not  made  the  world,  and  He  that 

made  it  will  guide. 

IX 
Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet 

woodland  ways,  iso 

Where  if  I  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless 

peace  be  my  lot. 
Far-off  from  the  clamor  of  liars  belied  in 

the  hubbub  of  lies; 
From  the  long-neek'd  geese  of  the  world 

that  are  ever  hissing  dispraise 
Because    their    natures    are    little,    and, 

whether  he  heed  it  or  not. 
Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a 

cloud  of  poisonous  flies. 


And  most  of  all  would  I  flee  from  the  omel 

madness  of  love 
'ilie  honey  of  poison-flowers  and  all  the 

measureless  ill. 
Ahy  Maud,  you  milk-white  fawn,  yon  are 

all  unmeet  for  a  wife. 


Your  mother  is  mute  in  her  grave  aa  her 

image  in  marble  above; 
Your  father  is  ever  in  London,  you  wander 

about  at  your  will;  ite 

You  have  but  fed  on  the  roses  and  lain  in 

the  lilies  of  life. 


A  voice  by  the  cedar  tree 

In  the  meadow  under  the  HaXl  t 

She  is  singing  an  air  that  is  known  to  m6y 

A  passionate  ballad  gallant  and  gay, 

A  martial  song  like  a  trumpet's  call  I 

Singing  alone  in  the  morning  of  life, 

In  the  happy  morning  of  life  and  of  May^ 

Singing  of  men  that  m  battle  array. 

Beady  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand,  170 

March  with  banner  aud  buele  aud  fife 

To  the  death,  for  their  native  land. 

II 

Maud  with  her  exquisite  face, 

And  wild  voice  pealing  up  to  the  sunny  sky. 

And  feet  like  sunny  gems  on  an  Englidi 
preen, 

Maud  m  the  light  of  her  youth  and  her 
grace. 

Singing  of  Death,  and  .of  Honor  that  can- 
not die. 

Till  I  well  could  weep  for  a  time  10  aordid 
and  mean. 

And  myself  so  languid  and  base. 

in 

Silence,  beautiful  voice  I  «B» 

Be  still,  for  you  only  trouble  the  mind 

With  a  joy  in  which  I  cannot  rejoice, 

A  glory  I  shall  not  find. 

Still !    I  will  hear  you  no  more, 

For  your  sweetness  hardly  leaves  me  a 

choice 
But  to  move  to  the  meadow  and  fall  before 
Her  feet  on  the  meadow  grass,  and  adore^ 
Not  her,  who  is  neither  courtly  nor  kind^ 
Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice. 


VI 


Morning  arises  stormy  and  pale, 

No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare 

In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  oloud; 
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And  the  budded  peaks  of  the  wood*  ^-e 

bow'd, 
Caught,  and  ciiff'd  by  the  gale: 
I  had  faucied  it  would  be  f i^^. 


Whom  but  Mand  shcoJd  I  meet 

Last  night,  ^'"ieu  the  suuset  burned 

On  the  bloiworo'd  gable-euds 

At  the  head  of  the  vilhige  street, 

'^  horn  but  Maud  should  I  meet  ?  aoo 

And  she  touch'd  my  hand  with  a  smile  so 

sweet. 
She  made  me  divine  amends 
For  a  courtesy  not  returned. 

in 

And  tfans  a  delicate  spark 

Of  glowing  and  growing  light 

Thro*  the  livelong  hours  of  the  dark 

Kept  itself  warm  in  the  heart  of  my  draams, 

Keady  to  burst  in  a  color'd  flame; 

Till  at  last,  when  the  morning  came 

In  a  cloud,  it  faded,  and  seems  aio 

But  an  ashen-gray  delight. 

IV 

What  if  with  her  sunny  hair, 

And  smile  as  snnny  as  cold, 

8be  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 

Of  some  coquettish  deceit, 

Cleopatra^like  as  of  old 

To  entangle  me  when  we  met. 

To  have  her  lion  roll  in  a  silken  net 

And  fawn  at  a  victor's  feet. 


Ah,  what  shall  I  be  at  fifty  aao 

Khonld  Nature  keep  me  alivoy 

If  I  find  the  world  so  bitter 

When  I  am  but  twenty-five  ? 

Tet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat. 

If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd, 

And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream'dt 

Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 

But  a  smile  oould  make  it  sweet. 

VI 

What  if,  tho'  her  eye  seem'd  full 

Of  a  kind  intent  to  me,  330 

What  if  that  dandy-despot,  he, 

That  jeweird  mass  of  millinery, 

That  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  bull 

Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence. 

Her  brother,  from  whom  I  keep  aloof, 


Who  wants  the  finer  politic  sense 
To  mask,  tho'  but  in  his  own  behoof. 
With  a  glassy  smile  his  brutal  scorn  — 
What  if  he  had  told  her  yestermom 
How  prettily  for  his  own  sweet  sake       240 
A  face  of  tenderness  might  be  feigu'd, 
And  a  moist  mirage  in  desert  eyes, 
Tliat  so,  when  the  rotten  hustings  shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  Ties, 
A  wretched  vote  may  be  gain'd  ? 

VII 

For  a  raven  evei  croaks,  at  my  side, 
Keep  watch  and  ward,  keep  watch  and 

ward, 
Or  thou  wilt  prove  their  tool. 
Yea,  too,  myself  from  myself  I  guard. 
For  often  a  man's  own  angry  pnde         afo 
Is  cap  and  bells  for  a  fool. 

vin 

Perhaps  the  smile  and  tender  tone 
Came  out  of  her  pitying  womanhood, 
For  am  I  not,  am  I  not,  here  alone 
So  many  a  summer  since  she  died. 
My  mother,  who  was  so  gentle  and  good  ? 
Living  alone  in  an  empty  house. 
Here  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood. 
Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  midday  moan. 
And  the  shrieking  rush  of  the   wainscot 

mouse,  a6o 

And  my  own  sad  name  in  comers  cried. 
When  the  shiver    of    dancing    leaves    ia 

thrown 
About  its  echoing  chambers  wide, 
Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  have  grown 
Of  a  world  in  which  I  have  hardly  mizt. 
And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  fixt 
On  a  heart  half-turn'd  to  stone. 

IX 

O  heart  of  stone,  are  yon  flesh,  and  caught 
By  that  yon  swore  to  withstand  ?  269 

For  what  was  it  else  within  me  wrought 
But,  I  fear,  the  new  strong  wine  of  love, 
That  made  my  tongue  so  stammer  and 

trip 
When   I  saw  the  treasured  splendor,  hes 

hand, 
Come  sliding  out  of  her  sacred  glove, 
And  the  sunlight  broke  from  her  lip  ? 


I  have  play'd  with  her  when  a  child  2 
She  remembers  it  now  we  meet. 
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Ah,  well,  well,  well,  I  may  be  beguiled 

Bj  some  coquettish  deceit. 

Yet,  if  she  were  uot  a  cheat,  s8o 

If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd. 

And  her  smile  had  all  that  I  dream'd, 

Theu  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 

But  a  smile  oould  make  it  sweet. 


VII 


Did  I  hear  it  half  in  a  doze 
Lonff  since,  I  know  not  where  ? 

Did  I  dream  it  an  hour  ago, 
When  asleep  in  this  arm-chair  ? 


II 


Men  were  drinking  together, 
Drinking  and  talking  of  me: 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  the  boy 
Will  have  plenty;  so  let  it  be.* 


990 


III 


Is  it  an  echo  of  something 
Bead  with  a  boy's  delighty 

Viziers  noddine  together 
In  some  Arabian  night  ? 


IV 


Strange,  that  I  hear  two  men. 
Somewhere,  talking  of  me: 

*  Well,  if  it  prove  a  girl,  my  boy 
Will  have  plenty;  so  let  it  be.' 


300 


VIII 

She  oame  to  the  village  chnroh, 

And  sat  by  a  pillar  alone; 

An  angel  watching  an  urn 

Wept  over  her,  carved  in  stone; 

Ana  once,  but  once,  she  lifted  her  eyea. 

And  suddenly,  sweetly,  strangely  blush'd 

To  find  they  were  met  by  my  own; 

And   suddenly,    sweetly,    my  heart  beat 

stronger 
And  thicker,  until  I  heard  no  longer 
The  snowy-banded,  dilettante,  sio 

Delieate-handed  priest  intone; 
And  thought,  is  it  pride  ?  and  mused  and 

sigh'd, 
'  Ko  surely,  now  it  cannot  be  pride.' 


IX 

I  was  walking  a  mile^ 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  sun  look'd  out  with  a  smile 
Betwixt  the  doud  and  the  moor; 
And  riding  at  set  of  day 
Over  the  dark  moor  land, 
Bapidly  riding  far  away. 
She  waved  to  me  with  her  hand. 
There  were  two  at  her  side, 
Something  flash'd  in  the  sun, 
Down  by  the  hill  I  saw  them 
In  a  moment  they  were  gone; 
Like  a  sudden  spark 
Struck  vainly  in  the  night, 
Then  returns  the  dark 
With  no  more  hope  of  light. 


Sick,  am  I  sick  of  a  jealons  dread  ? 
Was  uot  one  of  the  two  at  her  side 
This  now-made  lord,  whose  splendor  plucks 
The  slavish  hat  from  the  villager's  head  ? 
Whose  old  grandfather  has  lately  died. 
Gone  to  a  blacker  pit,  for  whom 
Grimy  nakedness  dragging  his  trucks 
And  laying  his  trams  in  a  poison'd  gloom 
Wrought,  till  he  crept  from  a  gutted  mine 
Master  of  half  a  servile  shire. 
And  left  his  coal  all  tnm'd  into  gold 
To  a  grandson,  first  of  his  noble linet 
Rich  m  the  graoe  all  women  desire. 
Strong  in  the  power  that  all  men  adore» 
And  simper  and  set  their  voices  lower, 
And  soften  as  if  to  a  girl,  and  hold 
Awe-stricken  breaths  at  a  work  divine^ 
Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine, 
New  as  his  title,  built  last  year, 
There  amid  perky  larches  and  pine, 
And  over  the  sullen-purple  moor  —        ifs 
Look  at  it — pricking  a  cockney  ear. 

II 

What,  has  he  found  my  jewel  out  ? 
For  one  of  the  two  that  rode  at  her  side 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  I  am  sore  was  he; 
Bound  for  the  Hall,  and  I  think  for  a 

bride. 
Blithe  would  her  brother's  aooeptanoe  bo^ 
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so; 


Maad  could  be  gnusious  too,  no  doubt. 
To  a  lord,  a  captain,  a  padded  shape, 
A  bought  comuilssiuii,  a  waxen  face, 
A  rabbit  mouth  that  is  ever  agape  —      360 
Bought  ?  what  is  it  he  cannot  buy  ? 
And  therefore  splenetic,  personal,  base, 
A  wounded  thing  with  a  rancorous  cry. 
At  war  with  myself  and  a  wretched  race, 
Sick,  sick  to  the  heart  of  life,  am  L 

III 

Last  week  came  one  to  the  county  town, 
To  preach  our  poor  little  army  down, 
And  play  the  game  of  the  despot  kings, 
Tho'  the  state  has  done  it  and  thrice  as 

welL  369 

This  broad-brimm'd  hawker  of  holy  things. 
Whose  ear  is  cramm'd  with  his  cotton,  aud 

rings 
Eren  in  dreams  to  the  chink  of  his  pence, 
This  huckster  put  down  war  I  can  he  tell 
Whether  war  be  a  cause  or  a  consequence  ? 
Put  down  the  passions  that  make  earth 

hell ! 
Down  with  ambition,  avarice,  pride. 
Jealousy,  down  1  cut  off  from  the  mind 
The  bitter  springs  of  anger  and  fear! 
Down  too,  down  at  your  own  fireside, 
With  the  evil  tougue  and  the  evil  ear,     380 
For  each  is  at  war  with  mankind  ! 

IV 

I  wisk  I  could  hear  again 

The  chivalrous  battle-song 

That  she  warbled  alone  in  her  joy  f 

I  might  persuade  myself  then 

She  wouUl  not  do  herself  this  great  wrong, 

To  take  a  wanton  dissolute  boy 

For  a  man  and  leader  of  men. 


Ab    God,    for  a  man  with  hSart,  head, 

hfljid. 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by,  391 

One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him  —  what  care  I  ?  — 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat  —  one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie  ! 

VI 

And  ah  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me. 
That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be  I 


XI 


O,  let  the  solid  ground 
Not  fail  beneath  my  feet 

Before  my  life  has  found 
What  some  have  found  so  sweet  I 

Then  let  come  what  come  may, 

What  matter  if  I  go  mad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

n 

Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure. 
Not  close  and  darken  above  me 

Before  I  am  quite  quite  sure 
That  there  is  one  to  love  me  I 

Then  let  come  what  come  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 


XII 


Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twili^t  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 

They  were  crying  and  calling. 

* 
II 

Where  was  Maud  ?  in  our  wood; 

And  I  —  who  else  ?  —  was  with  her, 
Crathering  woodland  lilies. 

Myriads  blow  together. 


Ill 


Birds  in  our  wood  sang 
Ringing  thrp'  the  valleys, 

Maud  is  here,  here,  here 
In  among  the  lilies. 


4M 


IV 


X  kiss'd  her  slender  hand, 
She  took  the  kiss  sedately; 

Maud  is  not  seventeen. 
But  she  is  tall  and  stately. 


I  to  cry  out  on  pride 

Who  have  won  her  favor  I 
0,  Maud  were  sure  of  heaven 

If  lowliness  could  save  her  * 
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VI 


I  know  the  way  she  went  . 

Home  with  her  maideu  posy, 
For  her  feet  have  touch'd  the  meadows 

And  left  the  daisies  rosy. 


VII 
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Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
Were  crying  and  calling  to  her. 

Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  Aland  ? 
One  is  come  to  woo  her. 

VIII 

Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 

And  little  Kiue  Charley  snarling  I 
Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor, 

You  are  not  her  darling. 

XIII 


Scom'd,  to  he  scom'd  hy  one  that  I  scorn. 
Is  that  a  matter  to  make  me  fret  ? 
That  a  calamity  hard  to  be  borne  ? 
Well,  he  may  live  to  hate  me  yet. 
Fool  that  I  am  to  be  vext  with  his  pride  I 
I  past  him,  I  was  crossing  his  lands; 
He  stood  on  the  path  a  little  aside;  450 

His  face,  as  I  grant,  in  spite  of  spite. 
Has  a  broad -blown  comeliness,  red  and 

whi^, 
And  six  feet  two,  as  I  think,  he  stands; 
But  his  essences  turned  the  live  air  sick. 
And  barbarous  opulence  jewel-thick 
Sunu'd  itself  on  his  breast  and  his  hands. 

II 

Who  shall  call  me  ungentle,  nnfair  ? 
I  long'd  so  heartily  then  and  there 
To  g^ve  him  the  grasp  of  fellowship; 
But  while  I  past  he  was  humming  an  air,  460 
Stopt,  and  then  with  a  riding-whip 
Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  boot, 
And  curving  a  contumelious  lip, 
Gorgonized  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare. 

Ill 

Why  sits  he  here  in  his  father's  chair  ? 
That  old  man  never  comes  to  his  place; 
Shall  I  believe  him  ashamed  to  be  seen  ? 
For  only  ouce,  iu  the  village  street,         4^ 


Last  year,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  faoe^ 

A  gny  old  wolf  and  a  lean. 

Scarcely,  now,  would  I  call  him  a  cheat; 

For  then,  perhaps,  as  a  child  of  deceit, 

She  might  by  a  true  descent  be  untrue; 

And  Maud  is  as  true  as  Maud  is  sweet, 

Tho'  I  fancy  her  sweetness  only  due 

To  the  sweeter  blood  by  the  other  side; 

Her  mother  has  been  a  thing  complete. 

However  she  came  to  be  so  allied. 

And  fair  without,  faithful  within,  486 

Maud  to  him  is  nothing  akin. 

Some  peculiar  mystic  grace 

Made  her  only  the  child  of  her  mother. 

And  heap'd  the  whole  inherited  sin 

On  that  huge  scapegoat  of  the  raoei, 

AH,  all  upon  the  brother. 

IV 

Peace,  angry  spirit,  and  let  him  be  I 
Has  not  lus  sister  smiled  ou  me  ? 


XIV 


Maud  has  a  garden  of  roses 
And  lilies  fair  on  a  lawn; 
There  she  walks  in  her  state 
And  tends  upon  bed  and  bower, 
And  thither  I  climb'd  at  dawn 
And  stood  by  her  garden-gate. 
A  lion  ramps  at  the  top, 
He  is  claspt  by  a  passion-flower. 

II 

Maud's  own  little  oak-room  -^ 

Which  Maud,  like  a  precious  Ktone 

Set  in  the  heart  of  the  carven  gloomy 

Lights  with  herself,  when  alone  900 

She  sits  by  her  music  and  books 

And  her  brother  lingers  late 

With  a  roystering  company  —  looks 

Upon  Maud's  own  garaen-gate; 

And  I  thought  as  I  stood,  if  a  hand,  SA 

white 
As  ocean-foam  in  the  moon,  were  laid 
On  the  hasp  of  the  window,  and  my  De* 

light 
Had  a  sudden  desire,  like  a  glorious  ghost, 

to  ^lide. 
Like  a  beam  of  the  seventh  heaven,  down 

to  ray  side, 
There  were  but  a  step  to  be  made.  <io 
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III 


The  fancy  fiatter'd  my  mind, 

Aud  agaiu  seem'd  overbold; 

Now  1 1 bought  that  she  cared  for  mOy 

Now  I  thought  she  was  kind 

Oiily  because  she  was  cold. 

IV 

I  beard  no  sound  where  I  stood 
Bnt  the  rivulet  on  from  the  lawn 
Running  down  to  my  own  dark  wood, 
Or  the  Toice  of  the  long  sea-wave  as  it 

swell'd 
Now  and  then  in  the  dim-gray  dawn;      520 
fittt  I  look'd,  and  round,  all  round  the 

house  I  beheld 
The  death- white  curtain  drawn, 
Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep. 
Prickle  my  skin  and  catch  my  breath, 
Knew  that  the  death-white  ourtaiu  meant 

but  sleep, 
Yet  I  shudder'd  and  thought  like  a  fool  of 

the  sleep  of  death. 


XV 

So  dark  a  mind  within  me  dwells, 
And  I  make  myself  such  evil  cheer, 

That  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else. 

Then  some  one  else  may  have  much  to 
fear;  530 

But  if  /  be  dear  to  some  one  else, 

Then  I  should  be  to  myself  more  dear. 

Shall  I  not  take  eare  of  all  that  I  think, 

Tea,  even  of  wretched  meat  and  drink. 

If  I  be  dear, 

II I  be  dear  to  some  one  else  ? 


XVI 


Tliia  lump  of  earth  has  left  his  estate 
The  lighter  by  the  Idas  of  his  weight; 
And  BO  that  he  And  what  he  went  to  seek, 
And     fulsome    pleasure    clog    him,    and 

drown  540 

His  heart  in  the  gross  mud-honey  of  town, 
He  may  stay  for  a  year  who  has  gone  for  a 

week. 
But  this  is  the  day  when  I  must  speak. 
And  I  see  my  Oread  coming  down, 
O,  this  IB  the  day  I 


0  beautiful  creature,  what  am  I 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way  ? 
lliiuk  I  may  hold  dominiou  sweet. 

Lord  of  the  pulse  that  is  lord  of  her  breast, 
Aud    dream   of    her   beauty   with  tender 

dread,  550 

From  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  feet 
To  the  grace  that,  bright  and  light  as  the 

crest 
Of  a  peacock,  sits  on  her  shining  head, 
Aud  she  knows  it  not  —  O,  if  she  knew  it, 
To  know  her  beauty  might  half  undo  it  I 

1  know  it  the  one  bright  thing  to  save 
My  yet  young  life  in  the  wilds  of  Time, 
Perhaps  from  madness,  perhaps  from  crime. 
Perhaps  from  a  selfish  grave. 

II 

What,  if  she  be  fasten'd  to  this  fool  lord. 

Dare  I  bid  her  abide  by  her  word  ?  561 

Should  I  love  her  so  well  if  she 

Had  given  her  word  to  a  thing  so  low  ? 

Shall  I  love  her  as  well  if  she 

Can  break  her  word  were  it  even  for  me  7 

I  trust  that  it  is  not  so. 


Ill 

Catch  not  my  breath,  O  clamorous  heart. 
Let  not  my  tongue  be  a  thrall  to  my  eye, 
For  I  must  tell  her  before  we  part, 
I  must  tell  her,  or  die. 


570 


XVII 

Gro  not,  happy  day, 

From  the  shining  fields. 
Go  not,  happy  day, 

Till  the  maiden  yields. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 
Roses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 
When  tlie  happy  Yes 

Falters  fi*om  her  lips, 
Pass  and  blush  the  news 

Over  glowing  sliips; 
Over  blowing  seas, 
.  Over  seas  at  rest, 
Pass  the  happy  news. 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West; 
Till  the  red  man  dance 

By  his  red  cedar- tree, 
And  the  red  man's  babe 

Leap,  beyond  the  sea. 
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Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  Westy 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West. 
Rosy  is  the  West, 

Aosy  is  the  South, 
Boses  are  her  cheeks, 

And  a  rose  her  mouth. 


XVIII 


I  hare  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only 

friend. 
There  is  none  like  her,  none.  600 

And  never  yet  so  warmly  ran  my  hlood 
And  sweetly,  on  and  on 
Calming  itself  to  the  long-wish'd-for  end. 
Full  to  the  banks,  close  on  the  promised 

good. 

II 

None  like  her,  none. 

Just  now  the  dry-tongued  laurels'  pattering 

talk 
Seem'd  her  light  foot  along  the  garden 

walk, 
And  shook  my  heart  to  think  she  comes 

once  more. 
But  even  then  I  heard  her  close  the  door; 
The  gates  of  heaven  are  closed,  and  she  is 

gone.  610 

in 

There  is  none  like  her,  none, 

Nor  will  be  when  our  summers  have  de- 
ceased. 

O,  art  thou  sighing  for  Lebanon 

In  the  long  breeze  that  streams  to  thy  de- 
licious East, 

Sighing  for  Lebanon, 

Dark  cedar,  tho'  thy  limbs  hare  here  in- 
creased. 

Upon  a  pastoral  slope  as  fair, 

And  looxing  to  the  South  and  fed 

With  boney'd  rain  and  delicate  air, 

And  haunted  by  the  starry  head  6jo 

Of  her  whose  gentle  will  has  changed  my 
fate. 

And  made  my  life  a  perfumed  altar-flame; 

And  over  whom  thy  darkness  must  have 
spread 

With  raoh  delight  as  thein  of  old,  thy 
gieai 


Forefathers  of  the  thomless  warden,  there 
Shadowing   the    snow-limbVi   Eve   from 
whom  she  came  ? 

IV 

Here  will  I  lie,  while  these  long  bmnchet 

•wajr. 
And  you  fair  stars  that  crown  a  happy  day 
Go  in  and  out  as  if  at  merry  play, 
Who  am  no  more  so  all  forlorn  610 

As  when  it  seem'd  far  better  to  be  bom 
To  labor  and  the  mattock-harden'd  hand 
Than  nursed  at  ease  and  brought  to  unde^ 

stand 
A  sad  astrology,  the  boundless  plan 
That  makes  you  tyrauts  in  your  iron  skieiy 
Innumerable,  pitiless,  passionless  eyes, 
Cold  fires,  vet  with   power  to  bum  and 

brand 
His  nothingness  into  man. 


But  now  shine  on,  and  what  care  I, 
Who  in  this  stormy  gulf  have  found  a 
pearl  640 

The  countercharm  of  space    and  hollow 

And  do  accept  my  madness,  and  would 
die 

To  save  from  some  slight  shame  one  sim- 
ple girl  ?  — 

VI 

Would  die,  for  sullen-seeming  Death  nu^ 

pve 
More  lue  to  Love  than  is  or  ever  was 
In  our  low  world,  where  yet 't  is  sweet  to 

live. 
Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  gnM, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea.        tto 

Vil 

Not  die,  but  live  a  life  of  tmest  breath. 
And  teach  true  life  to  fight  with  mortal 

wrongs. 
O,  why  should  Love,  like  men  in  drinkingt. 

songs. 
Spice  his  fair  banquet  with  the  dust  of 

death  ? 
Make  answer,  Maud  my  bliss, 
Maud  made  my  Maud  by  that  long  loving 

kiss, 
Life  of  my  lilci  wilt  thou  not  answer  Uiia  ? 
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'The  dnakj  struid  of  Death  inwoyen  here 
With  dear  Love's  tie,  makes  Love  himself 
more  dear/ 

vni 

Ib  that  enchanted  moan  only  the  swell    660 

Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  hay  ? 

And  hark  the  olock  within,  the  silver  knell 

Of  twelve  sweet  hours  that  past  in  hridal 
white. 

And  died  to  live,  long  as  my  pulses  play; 

Bat  now  hy  this  my  love  has  closed  her 
sight 

And  ^ven  false  death  her  hand,  and  stolen 
away 

To  dreamful  wastes  where  footless  fancies 
dweU 

Among  the  fragments  of  the  eolden  day. 

May  nothing  there  her  mai&n  grace  af- 
fright I 

Dear  hes^  I  feel  with  thee  the  drowsy 
spelL  670 

My  bride  to  be,  my  evermore  delight, 

My  own  heart's  heart,  my  ownest  own, 
fiirewell; 

It  IS  but  for  a  little  space  I  go. 

And  ye  meanwhile  far  over  moor  and  fell 

Beat  to  the  noueless  music  of  the  night  I 

Has  our  whole  earth  gone  nearer  to  the 
glow 

Of  your  soft  splendors  that  yon  look  so 
bright? 

/  have  elimb'd  nearer  out  of  lonely  hell. 

Beat,  happy  stars,  timing  with  things  he- 
low, 

Beat  with  my  heart  more  blest  than  heart 
can  tell,  680 

Blest,  but  for  some  dark  nnderonrrent  woe 

That  seems  to  draw — but  it  shall  not  be 

Ut  aU  be  well,  be  welL 


XIX 


Her  brother  is  coming  back  to-night. 
Breaking  up  my  dream  of  delight. 

n 

Mr  dream  ?  do  I  dream  of  bliss? 
I  have  walk'd  awake  with  Tmth. 
O,  when  did  a  morning  shine 
80  rich  in  atonement  as  this 
For  ay  dark-dawning  youttai 


Darkened  watching  a  mother  decline 
And  that  dead  man  at  her  heart  and  mine; 
For  who  was  left  to  watch  her  but  I  ? 
Yet  so  did  I  let  my  freshness  die. 

Ill 

I  trust  that  I  did  not  talk 

To  gentle  Maud  in  our  walk  ^ 

For  often  in  lonely  wanderings 

I  have  cursed  him  even  to  lifeless  things  »-- 

But  I  trust  that  I  did  not  talk, 

Not  touch  on  her  father's  sin.  90* 

I  am  sure  I  did  but  speidK 

Of  my  mother's  faded  cheek 

When  it  slowly  grew  so  thin 

That  I  felt  she  was  slowly  dying 

Vest  with  lawyers  and  harass'd  with  debt; 

For  how  often  I  caught  her  with  eyes  alj 

wet. 
Shaking  her  head  at  her  son  and  sighing 
A  world  of  trouble  within  I 

IV 

And  Maud  too,  Maud  was  moved 

To  speak  of  the  mother  she  loved  710 

As  one  scarce  less  forlorn, 

Dying  abroad  and  it  seems  apart 

From  him  who  had  ceased  to  share  her 

heart, 
And  ever  mourning  over  the  feud. 
The  household  Fury  sprinkled  with  blood 
By  which  our  houses  are  torn. 
How  strange  was  what  she  said. 
When  only  Maud  and  the  brother 
Hung  over  her  dving  bed  — 


7»o 


That  Maud's  dark  father  and  mine 
Had  bound  ns  one  to  the  other, 
Betrothed  us  over  their  wine. 
On  the  day  when  Maud  was  bom; 
Seal'd  her  mine  from  her  first  sweet  breath  I 
Mine,  mine  by  a  right,  from  birth  till  death  I 
Mine,  mine  —  onr  fathers  have  swoml 


But  the  true  blood  spilt  had  in  it  a  heat 
To  dissolve  the  precions  seal  on  a  bond, 
That,  if  left  uncancell'd,  had  been  so  sweet; 
And  none  of  us  thought  of  a  something 
beyond,  730 

A  desire  that  awoke  in  the  heart  of  the 

child. 
As  it  were  a  duty  done  to  the  tomb, 
To  be  friends  for  her  sake,  to  be  recon- 
ciled; 
And  I  was  cursing  them  and  my  doom, 
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And   letting   a   dangerous    thonght    run 

wild 
While  often  abroad  in  the  fragrant  gloom 
Of  foreign  churcheB  —  I  see  her  there, 
firiffht  English  lily,  breathing  a  prayer 
To  be  friendsi  to  be  reoonoilM  1 


VI 
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Bat  then  what  a  flint  is  he  ! 
Abroad,  at  Florence,  at  Rome^ 
I  find  whenever  she  touoh'd  on  me 
This  brother  had  laugh'd  her  down^ 
And  at  last,  when  each  came  home. 
He  had  darken'd  into  a  frown, 
Chid  her,  and  forbid  her  to  speak 
To  me,  her  friend  of  the  years  before; 
And  this    was   what    had   redden'd    her 

cheek 
When  I  bow'd  to  her  on  the  moor. 


VII 
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Yet  Mand,  altho'  not  blind 

To  the  faults  of  his  heart  and  mi 

I  see  she  cannot  but  love  him. 

And  sa^s  he  is  rough  but  kind, 

And  wishes  me  to  approve  hinii 

And  tells  me,  when  she  lay 

8ick  once,  with  a  fear  of  worse, 

That  he  left   his  wine  and  horsee  and 


pky, 
rith  her. 


Sat  with  her,  read  to  her,  night  and  day. 
And  tended  her  like  a  naria 

vin 

Rind  ?  bat  the  death-bed  desire 
Bpurii'd  by  this  heir  of  the  liar  — 
Rongh  but  kind  ?  yet  I  know 
He  has  plotted  against  me  in  thlii 
That  he  plots  against  me  still. 
Kind  to  Maud  ?  that  were  not  amiss. 
Well,  rough  but  kind;  why,  let  it  be  to^ 
For  shall  not  Maud  have  her  will  ? 

IX 

For,  Mand,  so  tender  and  tmei 
As  long  as  my  life  endures 
I  feel  1  shall  owe  yon  a  debt 
That  I  never  can  nope  to  pay; 
And  if  ever  I  should  forget 
Thnt  I  owe  this  debt  to  you 
And  for  your  sweet  sake  to  yoofiy 
O,  then,  what  then  shall  I  say  ?  — 
If  ever  I  should  forget, 
May  God  make  me  more  wretehed 
Than  ever  I  have  been  jet  I 


yoo 


Tfo 


So  now  I  have  sworn  to  bniy 

All  this  dead  body  of  hate,  yio 

I  feel  so  free  and  so  clear 

Bv  U&e  loss  of  that  dead  weighty 

Tliat  I  should  grow  light-headed,  I  fear, 

Fantastically  merry. 

But  that  her  brother  comes,  like  a  blight 

On  my  fresh  hopei  to  the  Hall  to-oigok 

XX 


Strange,  that  I  felt  so  gay* 
Strange,  that  I  tried  tcnday 
To  beguile  her  melancholy; 
The  Sultan,  as  we  name  mm  — 
She  did  not  wish  to  blame  him  — > 
But  he  vezt  her  and  perplezt  her 
With  his  worldly  talk  aud  foUy. 
Was  it  gentle  to  reprove  her 
For  stealing  out  of  view 
From  a  little  lazv  lover 
Who  but  claims  ner  as  his  doe  ? 
Or  for  chilling  his  caresses 
B^  the  coldness  of  her  manners. 
Nay,  the  plainness  of  her  dresses  ? 
Now  I  know  her  but  in  two, 
Nor  can  pronounce  upon  it 
If  one  should  ask  me  whether 
The  habit,  hat,  and  feather, 
Or  the  frock  and  gipty  bonnet 
Be  the  neater  and  completer;  . 
For  nothing  can  be  sweeter 
Than  maiden  Maud  in  either* 

II 

But  to-morrow,  if  we  live, 
Our  ponderous  squire  will  give 
A  grand  political  dinner 
To  half  the  squirelings  near; 
And  Maud  wul  wear  ber  jewels* 
And  the  bird  of  prey  will  hover, 
And  the  titmonse  hope  to  win  faiiv 
With  his  chirrup  at  her  ear. 

ni 

A  grand  politieal  dinner 

To  the  men  of  many  aoreey 

A  gathering  of  the  Tory, 

A  dinner  and  then  a  danoe 

For  the  maids  and  marriaffe-makera. 

And  every  eye  but  mine  will  glaiuM 

At  Mand  in  «U  ber  gWtyt 
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IV 

For  I  am  ttot  inTited, 

Bot»  with  the  Sultan's  pardon^ 

I  am  all  aa  Trell  delighted. 

For  I  know  her  own  roee-gardeni 

And  mean  to  linger  in  it 

Till  the  dancing  will  be  over; 

And  then,  O,  then,  come  out  to  me      830 

For  a  minute,  but  for  a  minute, 

Come  out  to  yonr  own  true  lover, 

That  your  true  lover  maj  see 

Your  glory  also,  and  render 

All  homage  to  his  own  darling. 

Queen  Mand  in  all  her  splendor. 

XXI 

BiTulet  oroesittg  my  ground, 
And  bringing  me  down  from  the  Hall 
This  gar&n-rose  that  I  found. 
Forgetful  of  Maud  and  me,  840 

And  lost  in  trouble  and  moving  ronnd 
Here  at  the  head  of  a  tinkling  fall, 
And  tiring  to  pass  to  the  sea; 
O  rivulet,  Dom  at  the  Hall, 
My  Maud  has  sent  it  by  thee  — > 
If  I  read  her  sweet  will  right  ~- 
On  a  blushing  mission  to  me, 
Saying  in  odor  and  color,  *  Ah,  be 
Among  the  roses  to-night' 


XXII 


«So 


Come  into  the  garden,  Mand, 

For  the  blaoK  bat,  night,  has  flowOf 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  aDroad, 
And  the  mask  of  the  rose  is  blown. 

n 

For  a  bfeete  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she 
loves 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, 

To  faint  in  the  liffht  of  the  snn  she  lores, 
To  faint  in  his  light,  and  to  diet  861 

m 

All  mght  hare  the  roses  heard 
The  flate«  vioHn,  bassoon; 


All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirr'd 
To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune; 

Till  a  sileuoe  fell  with  the  waking  bird. 
And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

IV 

I  said  to  the  lily, '  There  is  but  one, 
With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 

When  will  the  daneers  leave  her  amne  ?  870 
She  IB  weary  of  dance  and  play.' 

Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone^ 
And  half  to  the  rising  day; 

Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 
'  The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


I  said  to  the  rose, '  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
O  voung  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those, 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,'  so  I  sware  to  the 
rose,  880 

'  For  ever  and  erer,  mine.' 

VI 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my 
blood, 
As  the  music  clash'd  in  the  hall; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  beard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the 
wood. 
Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all; 

vn 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so 
sweet 

That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs 
He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet         890 

In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 
To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet 

And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

VIII 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree; 
The    white    lake -blossom    fell   into    the 
lake 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your 
sake. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake,         900 

They  sigh'd  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 
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IX 

Queen  rose  of  the  roeebad  garden  of  girls, 
Cume  hither,  the  dances  are  done, 

In  eloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with 
curls, 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  son. 


nere  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  cominfi^,  mj  dove,  my  dear;  910 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate. 
The  red  rose  cries,  '  She  is  near,  she  is 
near;' 

And  the  white  rose  weeps, '  She  is  late; ' 
The  larkspur  listens,  *  I  hear,  I  hear; ' 

And  the  lily  whispers, '  I  wait.' 

XI 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beaty 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beai^  9ao 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead. 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  leoty 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 


PART  II 


*  The  £anlt  was  mine,  the  fault  was  mine '  — 
Why  am  I  sitting  here  so  stunn'd  and  still, 
Plooking  the  harmless  wild-flower  on  the 

hill?  — 
It  is  this  guilty  hand  I  — 
And  there  rbes  ever  a  passionate  cry 
From  underneath  in  tlie  darkening  umd  — 
What  is  it,  that  has  been  done  ? 
O  dawn  of  Eden  bright  over  earth  and  sky. 
The  fires  of  hell  brake  out  of  thy  rising 

sun, 
The  fires  of  hell  and  of  hate;  to 

For  she,  sweet  soul,  had  haidly  spoken  a 

word, 
Wben  her  brother  ran  in  his  rage  to  the 

^te, 
He  came  with  the  babe-faced  lord, 
Heap'd  on  her  terms  of  disgraoe} 


And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be  cool, 

He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie. 

Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  auger  spoke. 

And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the  face, 

Struck  roe  before  the  languid  fool. 

Who  was  gaping  and  grinning  by;  ao 

Struck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke. 

Wrought  for  his  house  an  irredeemable 

woe. 
For  front  to  front  in  an  hoar  we  stood, 
And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes 

broke 
From  the  red-ribb'd   hollow  behind  the 

wuod. 
And  thunder'd  up  into  heaven  the  ChristlesB 

code 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 
Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem'd  to  grow. 
Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  fading  eye  ? 
*  The  fault  was  mine,'  he  whisper'd,  <  fly  ! ' 
Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood  31 

The  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  know. 
And  there  rang  on  a  sodden  a  passionate 

cry, 
A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood: 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears,  till  I 

die,  till  I  die. 

n 

Is  it  gone  ?  my  pulses  beat  — 

What  was  it  ?  a  lying  trick  of  the  fanin  7 

Yet  I  thought  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  shadow  there  at  my  feet. 

High  over  the  shadowy  land.  «a 

It  IS  gone;  and  the  heavens  fall  in  a  gentle 

rain. 
When  they  should  burst  and  drown  with 

deluging  storms 
The  feeble  vassals  of  wine  and  anger  and 

lust. 
The  little  hearts  that  know  not  how  to  for* 

give. 
Arise,  my  God,  and  strike,  for  we  liold 

Thee  just. 
Strike  dead  the  whole  weak  raoe  of  ▼enomi' 

ous  worms. 
That  sting  each  other  here  in  thednats 
We  are  not  worthy  to  live* 


II 


Bee  what  a  lovely  shell. 
Small  and  pure  as  *  peec]» 
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Lying  elose  to  my  f oot^ 
Frail,  bat  a  work  divine^ 
Iff  ade  BO  fairilj  well 
With  delioate  spire  and  wborl, 
How  exquisitely  miuutei 
A  miraele  of  design  1 


Wbat  18  it  ?  a  learned  man 
Could  give  it  a  clumsy  namet 
Let  him  name  it  who  can, 
The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 

m 

The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn, 
Void  of  the  little  living  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  tbe  shore. 
Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 
Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurl'df 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro'  his  dim  water- world  7 

IV 

Slight,  to  be  crush'd  with  a  tap 
Of  mv  finger-nail  on  the  sand, 
Small,  but  a  work  divine, 
Frail,  bat  of  force  to  withstand. 
Year  npon  year,  the  shock 
Of  catsuact  seas  that  snap 
The  three-decker's  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock. 
Here  on  the  Breton  strand  I 


Breton,  not  Briton;  here 

Ldke  a  shipwreck'd  man  on  a  coast 

Of  ancient  fable  and  fear-— 

Plagued  with  a  flitting  to  and  fro, 

A  disease,  a  hard  mechanic  ghost 

That  never  came  from  on  high 

Kor  ever  arose  from  below, 

Bat  only  moves  with  the  moving  eye, 

Flying  along  the  land  and  tbe  main  — 

Why  shonld  it  look  like  Maud  ? 

Am  I  to  be  overawed 

By  what  I  cannot  but  know 

la  a  juggle  bom  of  the  brain  ? 

VI 

Back  from  the  Breton  eoasty 
8iek  of  a  nameless  fear, 
Bock  to  the  dark  sea-line 
Looking,  thinking  of  all  I  hare  lost; 


An  old  song  vexes  mv  ear. 
But  that  of  Lamech  is  mine. 


80 


vn 

For  years,  a  measureless  ill. 
For  years,  for  ever,  to  part  — 
But  she,  she  would  love  me  still; 
And  as  lon^,  O  God,  as  she 
Have  a  gram  of  love  for  me, 
So  long,  no  doubt,  no  doubt, 
Shall  I  nurse  in  my  dark  heart. 
However  weary,  a  spark  of  will 
Not  to  be  trampled  out. 

VIII 

Strange,  that  the  mind,  when  fraught 

With  a  passion  so  intense 

One  would  think  that  it  well 

Might  drown  all  life  in  the  eye,  —  109 

That  it  should,  by  being  so  overwrought, 

Suddenly  strike  on  a  sharper  sense 

For  a  shell,  or  a  flower,  little  things 

Which  else  would  have  been  past  hj  1 

And  now  I  remember,  I, 

When  he  lay  dying  there, 

I  noticed  one  of  his  many  rings  — 

For    he    had    many,    poor   worm  — and 

thought. 
It  is  his  mother's  hair* 

IX 

Who  knows  if  he  be  dead  ? 

Whether  I  need  have  fled  ?  iso 

Am  I  guilty  of  blood  ? 

However  this  may  be. 

Comfort  her,  comfort  her,  all  things  good. 

While  I  am  over  the  sea  I 

Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by, 

But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  high, 

Whatever  happen  to  me  T 

Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by; 

But  come  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep, 

Powers  of  the  height,  rowers  of  the  deep. 

And  comfort  her  tho'  I  die  I  131 


III 

Conrage,  poor  heart  of  stone  I 
I  will  not  ask  thee  why 
Thon  canst  not  understand 
That  thou  art  left  for  ever  alone; 
Courage,  poor  stupid  heart  of  stone  I 
Or  if  I  ask  thee  why. 
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Care  not  thoa  to  reply: 

She  is  but  dead,  and  the  time  is  at  hand 

When  thou  shalt  more  than  die.  140 


IV 


O  that 't  were  possible 

After  long  grief  and  pain 

To  find  the  arms  of  my  tme  lore 

Round  me  once  again  I 

II 

When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 

In  the  silent  woody  places 

By  the  home  that  save  me  birth, 

We  stood  tranced  m  long  embraoes 

Mixt  with  kisses  sweeter,  sweeter 

Than  anything  on  earth.  150 

III 

A  shadow  flits  before  me, 

Not  thon,  but  like  to  thee. 

Ah,  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 

For  one  short  hour  to  see 

The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell 

us 
What  and  where  they  be  I 

IV 

It  leads  me  forth  at  erening. 

It  lightly  winds  and  steals 

In  a  cold  white  robe  before  me, 

When  all  my  spirit  reels  t6o 

At  the  shouts,  the  leagues  of  lightly 

And  the  roaring  of  the  wheels. 


Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighsy 

Half  in  dreams  I  sorrow  after 

The  delight  of  early  skies; 

In  a  wakeful  doze  I  sorrow 

For  the  hand,  the  lips,  the  eyes, 

For  the  meeting  of  the  morrow. 

The  delight  of  happy  laughter » 

The  delight  of  low  replies.  170 

VI 

T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweeti 
And  a  dewy  splendor  falls 
On  the  little  flower  that  clings 
To  the  turrets  and  the  walls; 
T  is  a  morning  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  light  and  shadow  fleet. 


She  is  walkinff  in  the  meadow. 

And  the  woodland  echo  rings; 

In  a  moment  we  shall  meet. 

She  is  singing  in  the  meadow,  iS» 

And  the  rivulet  at  her  feet 

Ripples  on  in  light  and  shadow 

To  the  ballad  t£at  she  sings. 

VII 

Do  I  hear  her  sing  as  of  old. 

My  bird  with  the  shining  head. 

My  own  doye  with  the  tender  eye  ? 

But  there  rings  on  a  sudden  a  passionate 

cry. 
There  is  some  one  dying  or  dead. 
And  a  sullen  thunder  is  roll'd; 
For  a  tumult  shakes  the  city,  190 

And  I  wake,  my  dream  is  fled, 
lu  the  shuddering  dawn,  behold. 
Without  knowledge,  without  pit/i 
By  the  curtains  of  my  bed 
That  abiding  phantom  cold  I 

vni 

Get  thee  hence,  nor  come  agaiot 
Mix  not  memory  with  douM, 
Pass,  thou  deathlike  type  of  pain. 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about  1 
'T  is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  will  show  itself  without. 

IX 

Then  I  rise,  the  eave-drops  fall, 
And  the  yellow  vapors  choke 
The  great  city  sounding  wide; 
The  day  comes,  a  dull  red  ball 
Wrapt  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river-tide. 


Thro'  the  hubbub  of  the  market 

I  steal,  a  wasted  frame; 

It  crosses  here,  it  crosses  there. 

Thro'  all  that  crowd  confused  and  lond^ 

The  shadow  still  the  same; 

And  on  my  heavy  eyelids 

My  anguish  hangs  like  shame. 

XI 

Alas  for  her  that  met  me. 

That  heard  me  softly  call, 

Came  glimmering  thro*  the  lanfele 

At  the  quiet  evenfall, 

In  the  garden  by  the  turrets 

Of  the  old  manorial  haU  1 
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XII 

Would  the  happy  spirit  descend 
From  the  realms  of  light  and  song, 
Xn  the  chamber  or  the  street. 
As  she  looks  among  the  blest, 
Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend 
Or  to  say  '  Forgive  the  wrong,' 
Or  to  ask  her,  *  Take  me,  sweety 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest '  ? 

XIII 

Bat  tho  broad  light  glares  and  beatSi 
And  the  shadow  flits  and  fleets 
And  will  not  let  me  be; 
And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streetSy 
And  tbe  faces  tbat  one  meets, 
Hearts  with  no  love  for  me. 
Always  I  long  to  creep 
Into  some  still  cavern  deep, 
There  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep 
Mj  whole  soul  out  to  thee. 


»3o 


Dead,  loim^  dead, 

jLong  dead  1 

And  my  heart  is  a  handful  of  dust, 

And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head, 

And  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain. 

For  into  a  shallow  grave  they  are  thrust, 

Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street. 

And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat, 

Tbe  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat. 

Beat  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain, 

With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing 

feet. 
Driving,  hurrying,  marrying,  burying,     350 
Clamor  and  rumble,  and  ringing  and  clat- 
ter; 
And  here  beneath  it  is  all  as  bad. 
For  I  thought  the  dead  had  peace,  but  it  is 

not  BO. 
To  have  no  peace  in  the  grave,  is  that  not 

sad? 
Bat  np  and  down  and  to  and  fro. 
Ever  about  me  the  dead  men  go; 
And  then  to  hear  a  dead  man  chatter 
Is  encmgh  to  drive  one  mad. 

n 

Wretohfidest  age,  since  Time  began, 
Thajr  eannot  even  bury  a  man;  alo 


And  tho'  we  paid  our  tithes  in  the  days 

tbat  are  gone, 
Not  a  bell  was  rung,  not  a  prayer  was  read. 
It  is  that  which  makes  us   loud  in  the 

world  of  the  dead; 
There  is  none  that  does  his  work,  not  one. 
A  touch  of  their  office  might  have  sufficed. 
But  the  churchmen  fain  would  kill  their 

church, 
As  the  churches  have  kill'd  their  Christ. 

Ill 

See,  there  is  one  of  us  sobbing. 

No  limit  to  his  distress;  969 

And  another,  a  lord  of  all  things,  praying 

To  his  own  great  self,  as  I  guess; 

And  another,  a  statesman  there,  betraying 

His  party-secret,  fool,  to  the  press; 

And  yonder  a  vile  physician,  blabbing 

The  case  of  his  patient —  all  for  what  ? 

To  tickle  the  maggot  born  in  an  empty 

bead, 
And  wheedle  a  world  that  loves  him  not, 
For  it  is  but  a  world  of  the  dead. 

IV 

Nothing  but  idiot  gabble  1 

For  the  prophecy  given  of  old  180 

And  then  not  understood. 

Has  come  to  pass  as  foretold; 

Not  let  any  man  think  for  the  public  good. 

But  babble,  merely  for  babble. 

For  I  never  whisper'd  a  private  affair 

Within  the  hearing  of  cat  or  mouse. 

No,  not  to  myself  in  the  closet  alone. 

But  I  heard  it  shouted  at  once  from  tho 

top  of  the  house; 
Everything  came  to  be  known. 
Who  told  him  we  were  there  ?  990 


Not  that  gray  old  wolf,  for  he  eame  not 

back 
From  the  wilderness,  full  of  wolves,  where 

he  used  to  lie; 
He  has  gather'd  the  bones  for  his  o'ergrown 

whelp  to  crack  — 
Crack  them  now  for  yourself,  and  howl,  and 

die. 

VI 

Ftophet,  curse  me  the  blabbing  lip. 
Ana  curse  me  the  British  vermin,  the  rat; 
I  know  not  whether  he  came  in  the  Han* 
over  shipi 
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But  I  know  that  he  lies  niid  listens  mute 
In  an  «incient  mansion's  crannies  and  holes. 
Arsenic,  arsenic,  sure,  would  do  it,  300 

Except  that  now  we  poison  our  babes,  poor 

souls ! 
It  is  all  used  np  for  that. 

VII 

Tell  him  now:  she  is  standing  here  at  my 

head; 
Not  beautiful  now,  not  even  kind; 
He  may  take  her  now;  for  she  never  speaks 

her  mind, 
Bnt  is  ever  the  one  thin^  silent  here. 
She  is  not  o^ us,  as  I  divine; 
She  comes  from  another  stiller  world  of  the 

dead. 
Stiller,  not  fa^r  than  mine. 

vin 

Bnt  I  know  where  a  garden  grows,  310 

Fairer  than  aught  in  the  world  beside, 
All  made  up  of  the  lily  and  rose 
That  blow  by  night,  when  the  season  is 

good. 
To  the  sound  of  dancing  music  and  flutes: 
It  is  ouly  flowers,  they  had  no  fruits. 
And  I  almost  fear  they  are  not  roses,  but 

blood; 
For  the  keeper  was  one,  so  full  of  pride. 
He  linkt  a  dead  mau  there  to  a  spectral 

bride; 
For  he,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Sultan  of 

bmtes. 
Would  he  have  that  hole  in  his  side  ?      %» 

IX 

But  what  will  the  old  man  say  ? 

He  laid  a  cruel  snare  in  a  pit 

To  catch  a  friend  of  mine   one   stormy 

day; 
Tet  now  I  oonld  even  weep  to  think  of 

it; 
For  what  will  the  old  roan  say 
When  he  comes  to  the  second  corpse  in  the 

pit? 


Friend,  to  be  struck  by  the  public  foe, 
Tlien  to  strike  him  and  lay  him  low, 
That  were  a  public  merit,  far, 
Wnatever  the  Quaker  holds,  from  sin;    330 
But  the  red  life  spilt  for  a  private  blow  — 
I  swear  to  you,  lawful  and  lawless  war 
Are  scarcely  even  akin. 


XI 

0  me,  why  have  they  not  buried  me  deep 

enough  ? 
Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  grtire  so 

rough, 
Me,  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper  ? 
Maybe  still  I  am  but  half-4ead; 
Tlien  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb. 

1  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  head 
And   somebody,  surely,  some   kind  heart 

will  come  up 

To  bury  me,  bury  me 
Deeper,  ever  so  little  deeper. 


PART   III 


My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing 
Thro'  cells  of  madness,  haunts  of  horror 

and  fear. 
That  I  come  to  be  grateful  at  last  for  a  lit- 
tle thing. 
My  mood  is  changed,  for  it  fell  at  a  time 

of  year 
When  the  face  of  night  is  fair  on  the  dewy 

downs, 
And  the   shining  daffodil  dies,   and   the 

Charioteer 
And  starry    Gemini    hang    like   glorioos 

crowns 
Over  Orion's  grave  low  down  in  the  west. 
That  like  a  silent  lightning  under  the  stars 
She  seemM  to  divide  in  a  dream  from  a 

band  of  the  blest,  10 

And  spoke  of  a  hope  for  the  world  in  the 

coming  wars  — 
'  And  in  that  hope,  dear  soul,  lot  trouble 

have  rest. 
Knowing  I  tarry  for  thee,'  and  pointed  to 

Mars 
As  he  glow'd  like  a  ruddy  shield  on  the 

Lion's  breast. 

It 

And  it  was  but  a  dream,  yet  it  yielded  a 

dear  delight 
To  have  look'd,  tbo'  but  in  a  dream,  upon 

eyes  so  fair, 
That  had  been  in  a  weary  world  my  one 

thing  bright; 
And  it  was  but  a  dreamt  yet  tt  lighten*d 

my  despair 
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When  I  thought  that  a  war  would  arise  in 

defence  of  the  right, 
lliat  an  iron  tyranny  now  should  bend  or 

cease,  ao 

The  glory  of  manhood  stand  on  his  ancient 

heipht, 
Kor  Britain's  one  sole  God  be  the  million- 
aire. 
No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and 

Peace 
Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hUlock  a  languid  note, 
And  watch  her  harvest  ripen,  her  herd 

increase, 
Kor  the  cannon-bullet  rust  on  a  slothful 

shore. 
And  the  oobw«b  woven  across  the  cannon's 

throat 
Shall  shake  its  threaded  tears  in  the  wind 

no  more. 

in 

And  as  months  ran  on  and  rumor  of  battle 

pew, 
'It  is  time,  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart,' 

said  I,  —  30 

For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  that  I  felt  to  be 

pure  and  true,  — 
'  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid 

eye. 
That  old  hysterical  mock-disease  should 

die.' 
And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mizt  my 

breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting   a  battle- 
cry. 
Till  I  saw  the  dreary  phantom  arise  and 

fly 
Far  into  the  North,  and  battle,  and  seas  of 

death. 

IV 

Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher 

aims 
Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  Inst 

of  goldy 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs 

and  shames,  40 

Horrible,   hateful,   monstrous,   not   to    be 

told; 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle 

imroird  1 
Tfao*  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many 

shall  weep 
For  those  that  nre  crush'd  in  the  clash  of 

jarriug  claims. 


Yet  God's  just  wrath  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a 
giant  liar, 

And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall 
leap, 

And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splen- 
did names, 

And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the 
sun, 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one 
desire; 

For  the  peace,  that  I  deem'd  no  peace,  is 
over  and  done,  50 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the 
Baltic  deep, 

And  deathful-griuning  mouths  of  the  for- 
tress, flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart 
of  fire. 


Let  it  flame  or  fade,  and  the  war  roll  down 

like  a  wind. 
We  have  proved  we  have  hearts  in  a  causey 

we  are  noble  still, 
And  myself  have  awaked,  as  it  seems,  to 

the  better  mind. 
It  is  better  to  fight  for  thj»  good  than  to 

rail  at  the  ill; 
I  have  felt  with  my  native  land,  I  am  one 

with  my  kind, 
I  embrace  the  purpose  of  God,  and  the 

doom  assign'd. 


THE  BROOK 

*  Hebe  by  thib  brook  we  parted,  I  to  the 

East 
And  he  for  Italy  —  too  late  —  too  late: 
One  whom  the  strong  sons  of  the  world  de- 
spise; 
For  lucky  rhymes  to  him  were  scrip  and 

share, 
And  mellow  metres  more  than  cent  for 

cent. 
Nor  could  he  understand  how  money  breeds, 
Thought  it  a  dead  thing;  yet  himself  could 

make 
The  thing  that  is  not  as  the  thing  that  is. 
O,  had  he  lived  I     In  our  scho^books  we 

say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the 

crowd,   •  10 

They  flonrish'd  then  or  then;  bnt  life  in 

him 
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Coald   scarce    be   said   to  flourish,  only 

touched 
On  such  a  time  as  goes  before  the  leaf, 
When  all  the  wo<^  stands  in  a  mist  of 

green, 
And  nothing  perfect.     Yet  the  brook  he 

loved. 
For  which,  in  branding  summers  of  Ben- 
gal, 
Or  even  the  sweet  half-English  Neilgherry 

air, 
I  panted,  seems,  as  I  re-listen  to  it. 
Prattling  the  primrose  fancies  of  the  boy 
To  me  that  loved  him;  for  **  O  brook,''  he 

savs,  ao 

^O  babbling  brook,"  says  Edmund  in  his 

rhyme, 
** Whence  come  you?"  and  the  brook — 

why  not  ?  -^  replies: 

I  oome  from  haunts  of  ooot  and  hem, 

I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  spiirkle  out  among  the  fern. 

To  bioker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  huiry  down. 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges.  30 

Till  last  by  Philippe  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  oome  and  men  may  go, 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

<  Poor  lad,  he  died  at  Florenoe,  quite  worn 

out, 
TftiveUing  to  Naples.    There  is  Damley 

bridge. 
It  has  more  ivy;  there  the  river;  and  there 
Stands  Philip's  farm  where  brook  and  river 

meet. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 

In  little  sharps  and  trebles,  40 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 

I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  frst 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimmine  river. 
For  men  may  oome  and  men  may  go^ 

But  I  go  on  for  ever.  fs 


'But  Philip  chatter'd  more  than  brook 

or  bird. 
Old  Philip;  aU  about  the  fields  you  eanght 
His    weary    daylong    chirping,    like    the 

dry 
High-elbow'd  grigs  that  leap  in  anmniftr 

grass. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing. 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel  #» 

With  maav  a  silvery  wster-brsak 
Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river. 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go^ 

But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

<  O  darling  Katie  Willows,  his  one  ebOd  f 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek; 
A  daughter  of  our  meadows,  yet  not  eoane; 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand; 
Her  eyes  a  bashful  azure,  and  her  hair     71 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  tha 

sheU 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  witbia* 

'Sweet  Katie,  onoe  I  did  her  »  good 

turn. 
Her  and  her  faiMiff  cousin  and  betrothed, 
James  Willows,  of  one  name  and  heart 

with  her. 
For  here  I  came,  twenty  yean  back  —  the 

week 
Before  I  parted  with  poor  Edmund— -e«Ml 
By  that  old  bridge  whieh,  half  in  mina 

then,  79 

StUl  makes  a  hoary  eyebrow  for  the  gleam 
Beyond  it,  where  the  waters  marry — croat. 
Whistling  a  random  bar  of  Bonny  Doon, 
And  push'd  at  Philip's  garden-gate.    Ths 

gate. 
Half-parted   from  a  weak  and   scoHlag 

hinge. 
Stuck;  and  he  clamor'd  £rom  aoaMm«&t. 

"  Run," 
To  Katie  somewhere  in  the  walks  below, 
**  Run,    Katie ! "    Katie   never   ran;   ahm 

moved 
To  meet  me,  winding  under  woodbine  bov» 

eriy 
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A  little  flutter'd,  with  her  eyelids  down,  89 
Fresh  apple-blossom,  blushiug  for  a  boon. 

*  What  was  it  ?  less  of  sentiment  than 

sense 
Had  Katie;  not  illiterate,  nor  of  those 
Who  dabbling  in  the  fount  of  fictive  tears, 
And  nursed  by  mealy-mouth'd  philanthro- 
pies. 
Divorce  the  Feeling  from  her  mate  the 
Deed. 

'She  told   me.    She    and    James    had 

quarrell'd.     Why  7 
What  cause  of  quarrel  ?    None,  she  said, 

no  cause; 
James  had  no  cause:  but  when  I  prest  the 

cause, 
I  learnt  that  James  had  flickering  jealousies 
Which  anger'd  her.    Who  angered  James  ? 

I  said.  100 

But  Katie  snatch'd  her  eyes  at  once  from 

mine, 
And  sketching  with  her  slender  pointed 

foot 
Some  iignre  like  a  wizard  pentagram 
On  garden  gravel,  let  my  query  pnss 
Unclaimed,  m  flushing  silence,  till  I  ask'd 
If  James  were  coming.     ''Coming  every 

She  answer'd, ''  ever  longing  to  explain, 
fint  evermore  her  father  came  across 
With  some  long-winded  tale,  and  broke 

him  short; 
And  James  departed  vest  with  him  and 
her.  1 10 

How  eonld  I  help  her  ?    **  Would  I  —  was 

it  wrong?"  — 
Claspt  hands  and  that  petitionary  grace 
Of  sweet  seventeen  subdued  me  ere  she 

spoke  — 
"  O,  would  I  take  her  father  for  one  honr, 
For  one  half-hour,  and  let  him  talk  to  me! " 
And  even  while  she  spoke,  I  saw  where 

James 
Made  toward  ns,  like  a  wader  in  the  snrf. 
Beyond  the  brook,  waist-deep  in  meadow- 
sweet- 

*  O  Katie,  what  I  snffer'd  for  your  sake  I 
For  in  I  went,  and  call'd  old  Philip  out  ixo 
To  «how  the  farm.  Full  willingly  he  ro!<ie; 
He  led  me  thro'  the  short  sweet-smelling 

lanes 
Of  hia  wheat-suburb,  babbling  as  he  went 


He  praised  his  land,  hia  horses,  his  ma- 
chines; 
He  praised  his  ploughs,  his  cows,  his  hogs, 

his  dogs;  | 

He  praised  his  hens,  his  geese,  his  guinea- 

hens, 
His  pigeons,  who  in  session  on  their  roofs 
Approved  him,  bowing  at  their  own  deserts. 
Then  from  the  plaintive  mother's  teat  he 

took 
Her  blind  and  shuddering  puppies,  naming 

each,  130 

And  naming  those,  his  friends,  for  whom 

they  were; 
Then  crost  the  common  into  Damley  chase 
To  show  Sir  Arthur's  deer.     In  copse  and 

fern 
Twinkled  the  innumerable  ear  and  tail. 
Then,  seated  on  a  serpent-rooted  beech, 
He  pointed  out  a  pasturing  colt,  and  said, 
''That  was  the  four-year^ld  I  sold  th* 

Squire.'' 
And  there  he  told  a  long,  long-winded  tale 
Of  how  the  Squire  had  seen  the  colt  at 

grass. 
And  how  it  was  the  thing  his  daughter 

wish'd,  140 

And  how  he  sent  the  bailiff  to  the  farm 
To  learn  the  price,  and  what  the  price  he 

ask'd, 
And  how  the  bailiff  swore  that  he  was  mnd. 
But   he  stood  firm,  and    so    the   matter 

hung; 
He  gave  them  line;  and  five  days  after 

that 
He  met  the  bailiff  at  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Who  then  and  there  had  offer'd  something 

more, 
But  he  stood  firm,  and  so  the  matter  hung; 
He  knew  the  man,  the  colt  would  fetch  its 

price; 
He  gave  them  line;  and  how  by  chance  at 

last  —  150 

It  might  be  May  or  April,  he  forgot, 
The  last  of  April  or  the  first  of  May  — 
He  found  the  bailiff  riding  by  the  farm. 
And,  talking  from  the  point,  he  drew  him  in, 
And  there  he  mellow'd  all  his  heart  with 

ale, 
Until  they  closed  a  bargain,  hand  in  hand. 

'  Then,  while  I  breathed  in  sight  of  haven, 
he  — 
Poor  fellow,  could  he  help  it?  —  recom- 
mencedy 
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And  ran  thro'  all  the  coltish  chronicle,    159 
Wild  Will,  Black  Bess,  Tantivy,  Tallybo, 
Reform,    White    Rose,    Bellerophon,    the 

Jilt, 
Arbaces,  and  Phenomenon,  and  the  rest, 
Till,  not  to  die  a  listener,  I  arose. 
And  with  me  Philip,  talking  still;  and  so 
We  tnm'd  our  foreheads  from  the  falling 

sun. 
And  following  oar  own  shadows  thrice  as 

long 
As  when  they  follow'd  na  from  Philip's 

door. 
Arrived,  and  found  the  son  of  sweet  con- 
tent 
Re -risen  in  Katie's  eyes,  and  all  things 
well. 


I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 
I  slide  by  hazel  ooven ; 

I  move  the  sweet  f oiget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 
I    I  make  the  netted  snnbeam  danee 
Against  my  sandy  shallows* 

I  mnrmnr  under  moon  and  stan 
In  brambly  wildernesses ; 

I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars, 
I  loiter  round  my 
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And  out  again  I  onrve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  oome  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

Yes,  men  may  come  and  go;  and  these  are 

gone. 
All  gone.    My  dearest  brother,  Edmund, 

sleeps, 
Not  by  the  well-known  stream  and  rustic 

spire. 
But  unfamiliar  Amo,  and  the  dome 
Of  Brnnelleschi,  sleeps  in  peace;  and  he. 
Poor  Philip,  of  all   his  lavish  waste  of 

words  191 

Remains  the  lean  P.  W.  on  his  tomb; 
I  scraped  the  lichen  from  it.    Katie  walks 
By  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas 
Far   off,   and  holds   her   head   to   other 

stars. 
And  breathes  in  April-autumns.    All  are 

gone.' 


So  Liawrence  Aylmer,  seated  on  a  stile 
In  the  long  hedge,  and  rolling  in  his  mind 
Old  waifs  of  rhyme,  and  bowing  o'er  the 

brook 
A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn,  aoo 
Mused,  and  was  mute.    On  a  sudden  a  low 

breath 
Of  tender  air  made  tremble  in  the  hedge 
The  fragile  bindweed  -  bells    and    bnony 

rings; 
And  he  look'd  up.    Hiere  stood  a  maiden 

near, 
Waiting  to  pass.    In  much  amaze  he  stared 
On  eves  a  bashful  azure,  and  on  hair 
In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut,  when  the 

sheU 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  with- 
in; 
Then,  wondering,  ask'd  her,  *  Are  you  from 

the  farm?' 
'Yes,'  anawer'd  she.    'Pray  stay  a  little; 

pardon  me,  a  10 

What  do  they  call  yon?'    *Katie.'    'That 

were  strange. 

Whatsumame?'  'Willows.'  'Not'  'That 

is  my  name.* 
*  Indeed  I '    and  here  he  look'd  so  self- 

perplezt, 
That  Katie  laugh'd,  and  laughing  Undi'dt 

tUlhe 
Langh'd  also,  but  as  one  before  he  wakes. 
Who  feels  a  glimmering  strangeness  in  has 

dream. 
Then  looking  at  her:  'Too  happy,  fresh 

and  fair. 
Too  fresh  and  fair  in  onr  sad  world's  beat 

bloom. 
To  be  the  ghost  of  one  who  bore  your 

name  119 

About  these  meadows,  twenty  years  agow' 

'Have  3ron  not  beard ? '  said  Katie,  '  wo 

came  back. 
We  bought  the  farm  we  tenanted   be* 

fore. 
Am  I  so  like  her  ?  so  they  said  on  board. 
Sir,  if  you  knew  her  in  her  Englbh  days. 
My   mother,  as   it  seems   you   did,  the 

days 
That  most  she  loves  to  talk  of,  eome  with 

me. 
My  brother  James  is  in  the  barvest-fleld; 
But  she — you  will  be  weloome — O,  eoow 

Inl' 
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THE  DAISY 

WRITTEN  AT  EDINBURGH 

'  A  tender  dream  of  the  poet ;  mnsingf  in  a 
nrarky  street  in  Edinburg^h  over  a  daisy  picked 
on  the  ^*  i;>nowy  Spliigen  "  gives  him  uppor- 
tnnity  for  many  varied  sketches  of  ^Muthem 
life,  full  of  color  and  spirit  and  movement* 
( Waugh,  *  Alfred  Urd  Tennyson,'  18(^).  The 
Italian  journey  was  made  in  1^1,  the  year 
after  the  poet's  marriage. 

O    LOVE,    what    hours    were    thine    and 

mine, 
In  lands  of  palm  and  southern  pine; 

In  lands  of  palm,  or  orauge-blossom^ 
Of  oliTe,  aloe,  and  maiie  and  vine! 

What  Roman  strength  Turbia  show'd 
In  rain,  by  the  mountain  road ; 

How  like  a  gem,  beneath,  the  city 
Of  little  Mooaoo,  basking,  glow'dl 


lO 


How  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 
The  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell 

To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters, 
That  only  heaved  with  a  summer  swell  I 


What  slender  campanili  grew 

By  bays,  the  peaccxsk's  neck  in  hne; 

Where,  here  and  there,  on  sandy  beaches 
A  milky-beird  amaryllis  blew! 

How  yonng  Columbus  seem'd  to  rove, 
Yet  present  in  his  natal  groye, 

Now  watching  high  on  mountain  co^ 
nice. 
And  steering,  now,  from  a  purple  oove,    so 

Now  pacing  mute  by  ocean's  rim; 
^11,  in  a  narrow  street  and  dim, 

I  stay'd  the  wheels  at  Cogoletto, 
And  dnmk,  and  loyally  drank  to  him  I 


Xor  knew  we  well  what  pleased  us  most; 
Not  the  dipt  palm  of  which  they  boast, 

Bat  distant  color,  happy  hamlet, 
A  moolder'd  citadel  on  the  ooast, 

Or  tower,  or  high  hill-convent,  seen 

A  light  amid  its  olives  green;  30 

Or  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean; 
Or  may  blossom  in  hot  ravine. 


Where  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-spread; 

And,  crossing,  oft  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  up  on  a  mountain  head. 

We  loved  that  hall,  tho'  white  and  cold, 
Those  niched  shapes  of  noble  mould, 
A  princely  people's  awful  princes. 
The  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old.  40 

At  Florence  too  what  golden  hours. 
In  those  long  galleries,  were  ours; 

What  drives  about  the  fresh  Casein^, 
Or  walks  in  fioboli's  ducal  bowersl 

In  bright  vignettes,  and  each  complete, 
Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny-sweet, 

Or  palace,  how  the  city  glitter'd. 
Thro'  cypress  avenues,  at  our  feet! 

But  when  we  crost  the  Lombard  plain 
Remember  what  a  plague  of  rain;  50 

Of  rain  at  Reggio,  rain  at  Parma, 
At  Lodi  rain,  Fiacenza  rain. 

And  stem  and  sad  —  so  rare  the  smiles 
Of  sunlight  —  look'd  the  Lombard  piles; 

Porch-pillars  on  the  lion  resting, 
And  sombre,  old,  colonnaded  aisles. 

0  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires, 
The  giant  windows'  blazoned  fires, 

The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 
glory  ! 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires  I     60 

1  dimb'd  the  roofs  at  break  of  day; 
Sun-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  stood  among  the  silent  statues. 
And  statued  pinnacles,  mute  as  they. 

How  faintly-flnsh'd,  how  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pencill'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  tar  1 

Remember  how  we  came  at  last 

To  Como;  shower  and  storm  and  blast     70 

Had  blown  the  lake  beyond  his  limit, 
And  all  was  flooded;  and  how  we  past 

From  Como,  when  the  light  was  gray, 
And  in  my  head,  for  half-  the  day. 

The  rich  Virgilian  rustic  measure 
Of '  Lari  Maxume,'  all  the  way,  y^ 
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Like  ballad-burthen  mnsic,  kept, 
Ab  on  the  Lariano  crept 

To  that  fair  port  below  the  eastle 
Of  Queen  Theodolind,  where  wc  slept;     80 

Or  hardly  slept,  but  watch'd  awake 
A  cypress  in  the  moonlight  shake. 

The  moonlight  touching  o'er  a  terraoe 
One  tall  agavft  above  the  lake. 

What  more  ?  we  took  oar  last  adien, 
And  up  the  snowy  SplOgen  drew; 

But  ere  we  reached  the  highest  snmmit 
I  pluek'd  a  daisy,  I  gave  it  yon. 

It  told  of  England  then  to  me, 

And  now  it  tells  of  Italy.  90 

O  love,  we  two  shall  go  no  longer 
To  lands  of  summer  across  the  seat 

80  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold 
Whose  crying  is  a  cry  for  gold; 

Tet  here  to-night  in  this  dark  ottj. 
When  ill  and  weary,  alone  and  cold, 

I  fonnd,  tho'  cmsh'd  to  hard  and  dry, 
This  nursling  of  another  sky 

Still  in  the  little  book  you  lent  me, 
And  where  you  tenderly  laid  it  by;  too 

And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  heaven  and  earth, 

The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer 
And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 

Perchance  to  lull  the  throbs  of  pain. 
Perchance  to  charm  a  vacant  brain. 
Perchance  to  dream   you    still   beside 
me. 
My  fancy  fled  to  the  South  again. 


TO  THE  REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE 

CoMK,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  come  and  see  your  boy; 

Your  presence  will  be  sun  in  winter, 
Making  the  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

For,  being  of  that  honest  few 
Who  give  the  Fiend  himself  his  due, 

Should  eighty  thousand  college-oouioils 
Thnnder '  Anathema,*  friend,  at  yoi^ 


Should  all  oar  chnrchmen  foam  in  spite 
Atyou,  so  careful  of  the  right,  h 

let  one  lay-hearth  would  give  yoa  wel- 
come— 
Take  it  and  oome  —  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; 

Where,  far  from    noise  and  smoke  of 

town, 
I  watoh  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  careless-order'd  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 

Yon  '11  have  no  scandal  while  you  dinep 
But  honest  talk  and  wholesome  wine. 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  gossip 
Garrulous  under  a  roof  of  pine;  e» 

For  groves  of  pine  on  either  hand. 
To  break  the  blast  of  winter,  stand. 

And  further  on,  the  hoary  Channel 
Tumbles  a  billow  on  ehalk  and  sand; 

Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep, 

And  on  thro'  zones  of  light  and  shadinr 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep, 

We  might  discoss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin,  30 

Dispute     the     claims,     arrsngo     the 
chances,  — 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  win; 

Or  whether  war's  avengmg  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  into  blood; 

Till  yon  should  turn  to  dearer  mMem, 
Dear  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  God,  — 

How  best  to  help  the  slender  store. 
How  mend  the  awellings,  of  the  poor. 

How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances. 
Valor  and  charity  more  and  more.  «» 


Come,  Maiirioe,  oome;  the  lawn  t 
Is  hoar  with  rime  or  spon^-wet, 
But  when  the  wreath  of  Mareh 
som'd, — 
Croons,  anemone^  Tiolet,  — 


Or  later,  pay  one  visit  here. 

For  those  are  few  we  hold  as  dear; 

Nor  pav  but  one,  but  oome  for 
Many  and  many  a  fanppy  J 

Juuttiy,  iSs4- 
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O.  WKix  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  I 
He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long; 
He  suffers,  but  he  cannot  suffer  wrong. 
For  him  nor  moves  the  loud  world's  ruudom 

mock, 
Kor  all  Calamitj^s  hngest  waves  confound, 
Who  seems  a  promontory  of  rock, 
Thaty    compass'd    round    with    turbulent 

sound, 
In  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock, 
Tempest-bttffetedy  citadel-crown'd. 

II 

But  ill  for  him  who,  bettering  not  with 

time, 
Corrupts  the  strength  of  heaveD-descended 

And  ever  weaker  grows  thro'  acted  crime, 

Or  seeming-genial  venial  fault. 

Recurring  and  suggesting  still  I 

He  seems  as  one  whose  footsteps  halt, 

Toiling  in  immeasurable  sand. 

And  o^r  a  weary  sultry  land. 

Far  beneath  a  blazing  vault, 

Sown  in  a  wrinkle  of  the  monstrous  hill. 

The  city  sparkles  like  a  grain  of  salt 


ODE    ON  THE   DEATH   OF  THE 
DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON 

This  poem,  originally  published  on  the  day 
of  the  J>nko*&  funeral  in  1852,  was  probably 
written  in  aomo  haste.  It  underwent  oonsider- 
•blo  revision  before  it  was  reprinted  in  1853, 
and  was  farther  retouched  before  it  appeared 
with  '  ^tand '  in  1655.  The  variations  of  the 
jyreaeat  text  from  the  first  edition  are  given  in 
the  Notes. 

Shepherd  (*  Tennysoniana/ 1879),  in  his  chap- 
ter €«  *  Tennyson's  Vernficataon,'  remarks :  ^  In 
the  ^  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingtoii,"  be  has  soared  to  lyrio  heights  to  which, 
perfaMia,  even  Pindar  never  attained.  The  toU- 
U19  ol  Uie  bell,  the  solemn  and  slow  fnneral 
Biaroh^  the  quick  rash  of  battle,  and  the  choral 
duuat  of  the  eathedral  all  succeed  one  another, 
aad  the  verse  sinks  and  swells,  rises  and  falls 
to  OTory  alternation  with  equal  power.' 


BUBT  the  Great  Dukt 

With  an  empire's  lamentation; 


I^t  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 
To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty 
nation; 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall. 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall, 
And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  aiid  haU. 

II 

Where  shall  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  de- 
plore? 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  central  roar. 
Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for,     10 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore. 

Ill 

Lead  out  the  pageant:  sad  and  slow, 

As  fits  an  universal  woe. 

Let  the  long,  long  procession  go. 

And  let  the  sorrowmg  crowd  about  it  grow. 

And  let  tlie  niouruful  martial  musio  blow; 

The  last  great  Englishman  is  low. 

IV 

Mourn,  for  to  us  he  seems  the  last,  19 

Remembering  all  his  greatness  in  the  past. 
No  more  in  soldier  fashion  virill  he  greet 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street 
O  friends,  our  chief  state-oracle  is  mute  I 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  long-enduring  blood. 
The  statesman-warrior,  moderate,  resolute, 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 
Mourn  for  the  man  of  amplest  influenoe, 
Yet  clearest  of  ambitious  crime. 
Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretenoe, 
Great  in  council  and  [^at  in  war,  30 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 
Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 
In  his  simplicity  sublime. 
O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 
O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men 

drew, 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 
O  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds 

that  blew  I 
Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore.  40 

The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er. 
The  great  World-victor's  victor  will  be 

seen  no  more. 


All  is  over  and  done. 
Render  thanks  to  the  GiTfli^ 
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England,  for  thy  son. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd. 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mould. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  city  and  river,  90 

There  he  shall  rest  for  ever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd, 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds. 

Bright  let  it  be  with  its  blazou'd  deeds, 

Dark  in  its  funeral  fold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd, 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoU'd; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem 

roird  60 

Thro'  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross; 
And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss; 
He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 
For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
His  captain's-ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom. 
When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 
Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame, 
With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain 

taught 
The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim  70 

In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name 
Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 
In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 
A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame. 
O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 
To  such  a  name  for  ages  long. 
To  such  a  name. 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 
And  ever-echoiug  avenues  of  song  I 

VI 

*Who  is  he  that  oometh,  like  an  honor*d 

guest,  80 

With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier 

and  with  priest, 
With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on 

my  rest  ?  *  — 
Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 
Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 
Thine  island  loves  thee  well,  thou  famons 

man, 
The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 
Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums. 
To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes; 
For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea.  90 

Hif  foes  were  thine;  he  kept  at  free; 


O,  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 

Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites. 

And  worthy  to  be  laid  by  thee; 

For  this  is  England's  greatest  son. 

He  that  gain'd  a  hundred  fighta, 

Kor  ever  lost  an  English  gnu; 

This  is  he  that  far  away 

Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 

Clashed  with  his  fiery  few  and  woo; 

And  underneath  another  sun. 

Warring  on  a  later  day, 

Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 

The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 

Of  his  labor'd  rampart-lines. 

Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay. 

Whence  he  issued  forth  anew, 

And  ever  great  and  greater  grew, 

Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 

Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms. 

Back  to  France  with  countless  blows, 

TlU  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 

Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines. 

Follow 'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 

With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  meUf 

Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms. 

And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 

Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 

Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 

In  auger,  wheel'd  on  Europe  -  shadowing^ 

wings,  ISO 

And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings; 
Till  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 
On  that  loud  Sabbath  shook  the  spoiler 

down; 
A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  I 
Dash'd  on  every  rocky  square. 
Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselvna 

away; 
Last,  the  Prussian  trumpet  Uew; 
Thro'  the  long-tormenteia  air 
Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray» 
And  down  we  swept  and  charged  aaa  oveiw 

threw.  t^» 

So  great  a  soldier  taught  ns  there 
What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 
In  that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo  t 
Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true, 
And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  gniU^ 
0  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile» 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  befall 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine,         ty^ 
If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all* 
Be  glad,  because  his  bones  nra  Inid  bf 

thinel 
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And  tbro'  the  centnrica  let  a  people's  yoiee 
In  fiill  acclaim, 
A  people's  voicey 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  haman  tiune, 
A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game. 
Attest  their  great  commanders  claim 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name.  150 

VII 

A  people's  vmce  I  we  are  a  people  yet. 
The'  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  for- 
get, 
Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless 

Powers, 
Thank  Him  who  isled  ns  here,  and  roughly 

set 
His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming 

showers. 
We  have  a  voice  with  which  to  pay  the 

debt 
Of  boandless  love  and  reverence  and  regrit 
To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  J 

it  ours. 
And  keep  it  onrs,  O  God,  from  bmte  con- 
trol I 
O  Statesmen,  gnard  ns,  guard  the  eye,  the 

soul  160 

Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole, 
And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom 

sown 
Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne. 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there 

springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings  ! 
Fur,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 
Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust. 
And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of 

mind. 
Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  oro^ms 

be  just. 
But  wink  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust.  170 
Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts; 
He  bade  you  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 
Tour  cannons   moulder  on    the  seaward 

wall; 
His  voioe  is  silent  in  your  oonncil-hall 
For  ever;  and  whatever  tempests  lour 
For  ever  silent;  even  if  they  broke 
Id  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 
He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who 

spoke; 
Wbo  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the 

hour,  «70 


Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power; 
Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumor  flow 
Thro'  either  babbling  world  of  high  and 

low; 
Whoso  life   was    work,    whose   language 

rife 
With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe; 
Whose    eighty  winters    freeze  with    one 

rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the 

right. 
T^nth- teller  was   our   England's  Alfred 

named; 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke; 
Whatever  record  leap  to  light  190 

He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

vni 

Lo  I  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  homo, 
FoUoVd  by  the  brave  of  other  lands. 
He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Houor  shower'd  all  her  stars, 
And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state.  900 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island- 
story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  leams  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes. 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory,   a  to 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands. 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has 

won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd. 
Shall  find  the    toppling    erags    of  Duty 

scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and 

sun. 
Such  was  he:  his  work  is  done. 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure 
Let  his  great  example  stand  »3o 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land. 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman 
pure; 
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Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story 
The  ptbth  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 
And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved 

from  shame 
For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 
And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flamOy 
Their  ever^loyal  iron  leader's  fame, 
With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him. 
Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 


as  I 


IX 


Peace,  his  triumph  will  be  sung 

By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see. 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung. 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and 

brain 
Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hong. 
Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  t  141 

More  than  is  of  man's  degree 
Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 
At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 
Whom  we  see  not  we  revere; 
We  revere,  and  we  refrain 
From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain. 
And  brawling  memories  all  too  free 
For  such  a  wise  humility 
As  befits  a  solemn  fane:  t$o 

We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
Tlie  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity, 
Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 
Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 
For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore         s6o 
Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will, 
Tho'  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads 

roll 
Round  us,  each  with  different  powers, 
And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours. 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  ? 
On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our 

trust. 
Hush,  the  Dead  March  wails  in  the  people's 

ears; 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs 

andteact; 


The  black  earth  yawns;  the  mortal  disap 

pears; 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust;  syt 

He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great.  — > 
Grone,  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  State^ 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 
Speak  no  more  of  his  renown. 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 
God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him  1 
1852. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT 
BRIGADE 

For  the  snooessive  versions  of  th&s  lyzie,  ess 
1^  Notes. 

I 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league^ 
Half  a  league  onward, 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
*  Forward  the  Light  Brigade  t 
Charge  for  the  guns  I '  be  said* 
Lito  the  valley  of  Death 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 

II 

« Forward,  the  Light  Brinde  P 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed  ? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder'd. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  bnt  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred* 

III 

Cannon  to  right  of  them^ 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley'd  and  thundered; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shei^ 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  month  of  bell 

Rode  the  six  hundred* 
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IV 

Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash'd  as  they  turn'd  iu  air 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Plunged  in  the  battery-«moke 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'd  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shatter'd  and  sander'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Kot  the  six  hundred. 


Cannon  to  riffht  of  them, 
Cunon  to  left  of  them. 


Cannon  behind  them 

VoUey'd  and  thunder'd; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell. 
They  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death, 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them. 
Left  of  six  hundred. 

VI 

When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  I 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  I 
Honor  the  light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred  I 
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This  was  the  title  of  the  Tolmne,  pnhliahed  in  1864,  oontaining,  bssidse  '  Enoch  Arden,'  the 
foUowingpoems :  *Aylmer*8  Field/  *  Sea  Dreams/  '  Ode  sung  at  Opening  of  International  Exhi- 
bition/ *The  Grandmother/  *  The  Northern  Farmer  (Old  Style),'  'Tithonns/  *The  Voyage/  'In 
the  Valley  of  Cauterotz, '  The  Flower/  *  Reqniescat,*  *  The  Sailor  Boy/  'The  Islet/  '  The  Ring- 
let '  (af  tervardi  suppressed),  *  Welcome  to  Alexandra,'  '  Dedication,*  '  Attempts  at  Classic  Metres 
in  Qnaotity,'  and  *  Specimen  of  Blank  Verse  Translation  of  the  Iliad.'  The  list  giren  nnder  tlie 
title  of  this  Tolnme  in  the  Engluh  editions  is  misleading,  as  it  inclades  only  two  of  the  aboTe 
poems,  wiUi  two  ('  The  Brook '  and  *  Lnoretins ')  published  in  other  Tolnmes. 


ENOCH   ARDEN 

*  Eooeh  Arden '  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popalar  of  the  poet*s  works,  not  only  in  Eng- 
ufth-spealdng  ooontries,  but  also  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  Mr.  Eosene  Parsonsi,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  Tennyson^s  Life  and  Poetry  *  (2d 
edition,  1893),  enumerates  no  less  than  twenty- 
fonr  translations :  nine  in  Oerman,t.wo  in  Dutch, 
one  In  Danish,  one  in  Bohemian, eight  in  French, 
one  in  Spanish,  and  two  in  Italian.  There  is 
also  a  Latin  ▼ersian  by  Mr.  W.  Selwyn  (Lon- 
don, 1867). 

Aeoording  to  the '  British  Quarterly  RcTiew  ' 
for  October,  1880,  the  stories  of  both  *  Enoch 
Arden  *  and  '  Aylmer's  Field '  were  '  told  by  a 
friend  to  the  Poet,  who,  struck  by  their  apti- 
tude for  Tersincation,  rennested  to  have  them 
at  length  in  writing.  When  they  were  thus 
snppHed,  the  poetic  ▼anions  were  made  as  we 
now  have  them.'  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
*  Memoir  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  7)«  where  we  learn  that 
tiie  *  friend '  was  Woolner  the  sculptor. 


LoNO  lines  of  cliff  breaking  haye  left  a 

chasm; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow 

sands; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster;  then  a  moulder'd  ohnroh;  and 

higher 
A  long  street  olimbs  to  one  tall-tower*d 

mill; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows;  and  a  hazel-woody 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cnplike  hollow  of  the  down. 
Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago,  ra 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port, 
And  Philip  Ray,  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Aiden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  ooila  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing^-netBy 
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Anolion  of  rustj  fluke,  and  boats  npdrawn; 
And  built  their  castlen  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflowed,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left    ai 
The  little  footprint  daily  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff; 
In  this  the  children    play'd    at   keeping 

house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress;    but  at 

times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week: 
*  This  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife/ 
'Mine  too,'  said  Philip;  'turn  and  turn 

about; ' 
WbeUy  if  they  quarrell'd,  Enoch  stronger- 
made  30 
Was  master.    Then  would  Philip,  his  blue 

eyes 
All  flooaed  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears. 
Shriek  out, '  I  hate  you,  Enoch,'  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company. 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood 
past. 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending 

sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fizt  his  heart 
On  that  one  girl;  and  Euooh  spoke  his 
love,  40 

But  Philip  loved  in  silence;  and  the  girl 
Seem*d  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him; 
But  she  loved  Enoch,  tho*  she  knew  it  not, 
And  would  if  ask*d  deny  it.     Enoch  set 
A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes. 
To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost, 
To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make  a 

home 
For  Annie;  and  so  prosper'd  that  at  last 
A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 
A  carefuUer  in  peril,  did  not  breathe        50 
For  leagues    along  that    breaker  -  beaten 

coast 
Than  Enoch.     Likewise  had  he  served  a 

year 
On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  him- 
self 
Full  sailor;  and  he  thrice  had  plnck'd  a 

life 
From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  down-stream- 
ing seas, 
And  all  men  look'd  upon  him  f avoraUj. 


And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one-and-twentieth 

May 
He  purchased  his  own  boat,  and  mad^  a 

home 
For  Annie,  neat  and  nestlike,  halfway  op 
The  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward 

the  mill. 


U) 


Then,  on  a  golden  antumn  eventide, 
The  younger  people  making  holiday. 
With  bag«*na  sack  and  basket,  great  ai.1 

small. 
Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.   Philip  stay 'd  •>  - 
His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him  — 
An  hour  behind;  but  as  he  dimbM  the  hill, 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  hb- 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 
Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  haud-in-hand. 
His  large  gray  eyes  and  weather-b«i&ft 
face  70 

All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire. 
That  bum'd  as  on  an  altar.     Philip  look'd, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd. 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 
Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood; 
There,  while  the  rest  were  loud  in  merry- 
making. 
Had  his  dark  hoor  unseen,  and  rose  and 

past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the 

bells,  80 

And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy 

years. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  compe- 
tence. 
And  fnntiial  love  and  honorable  toil. 
With  children,  first  a  daughter.     In  him 

woke, 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noUe 

wish 
To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost, 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing^up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers;  a  wish  re- 

new'd. 
When  two  years  after  eame  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes,  90 

While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  aeas. 
Or  often  journey iug  landward;  for  in  truth 
Enoch's  white  horse,  and  Enoch's  oeeaa- 

spoil 
In  ooeac-smelling  osiert  and  hia  inoa^ 
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Sough -leddeii'd  with  a  thousand  winter 


piles, 
ify  to 


Not  only  to  the  market-cross  were  known, 
But  iji  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down, 
Far  as  the  portal-warding  lion-whelp 
And  peacock  yew-tree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  minister- 
ing. 


100 


Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things  human 

change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow  port 
Open*d  a  larger  haven.    Thither  used 
Enoch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea; 
And  once  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a 

mast 
In  harbor,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell. 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him; 
And  while  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
Bore  him  another  son,  a  sickly  one. 
Another  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade  iro 
Taking  her  bread  and  theirs;  and  on  him 

fell, 
Altho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man, 
Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 
He  aeem'd,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  night, 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-month. 
And  her  he  loved  a  beggar.   Then  he  pray'd, 
*  Save  them   from  this,  whatever  comes 

to  me.' 
And  while  he  pray*d,  the  master  of  that 

ship 
Enoch  had    served  in,  hearing    his  mis- 
chance, I2Q 
Came,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued 

him, 
Reporting  of  his  vessel  China^bonnd, 
And   wanting    yet  a  boatswain.      Would 

he  go? 
There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she 

saird, 
SailM  from  this  port.    Would  Enoch  have 

the  place  ? 
And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it. 
Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance  ap- 
peared 
No  graver  than  as  when  some  little  dond 
Cuts  ofl!  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun,      130 
And  isles  a  light  in  the  offing.     Yet  the 

wife  — 
When  he  was  gone — the  children  —  what 
to  do? 


Then  Enoch  lay  long -pondering  on  his 

plans: 
To  sell  the  boat  —  and  yet  he  loved  her 

well — 
How  many  a  rongh  sea  had  he  weather'd 

in  her  t 
He  knew  her,  as  a  horseman  knows  his 

horse  — 
And  yet  to  sell  her  —  then  with  what  she 

brought 
Buy  goods  and  stores  —  set  Annie  forth  in 

trade 
With  all  that    seamen    needed    or  their 

wives  — 
So  might  she  keep  the  hottse  while  he  was 

gone.  140 

Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder  ? 

go 
This  voyage  moro  than  once  ?  yea,  twice 

or  thrice  — 

As  oft  as  needed — last,  returning  rich. 

Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft. 

With  fuller  profits  lead  an  easier  life. 

Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educated. 

And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined  all ; 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie 

pale, 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-bom.  150 
Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry. 
And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  liis  arms; 
Whom   Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his 

limbs. 
Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  father- 
like, 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  hii  pnrposes 
To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring  had 
girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will; 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she, 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear,      t6o 
Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day,  by  night,  renew'd  — > 
Sure  that  all  evil  would  oome  out  of  it  ^- 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring,  but  her. 
Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain} 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  and  bore  it  thro'* 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea-friend, 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  set  hia 
hand 
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To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting^rocnn 
With  shelf  and  comer  for  the  goods  and 

stores.  171 

So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home, 
Shaking  their  prettj  cabin,  hammer  and 

axe, 
Auger  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd  to 

hear 
Her  own  death-coaffold  raising,  shrill'd  and 

rang, 
Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful  hand,  — 
The  space  was  narrow,  —  hairing  order'd 

all 
Almost  as  neat  and  dose  as  Nature  packs 
Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused;  and 

he. 
Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the 

last,  180 

tired,  heayily  slept  till  mom. 


And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  fare- 
well 
Brightly  and  boldly.    All  his  Annie's  fears, 
8*ve  «  hi.  Aimw'^  were  »  laughter  to 

him. 
Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man 
Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery 
Where  6od-in-man  is  one  with  man-m- 

God, 
Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes. 
Whatever  came  to  him;  and  then  he  said: 
<  Annie,  this  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God 
Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us.  191 
Keep  a  clean  bearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me. 
For  1  '11  be  back,  my  girl,   before  you 

know  it; ' 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle,  'and 

he, 
This  prfttty,  puny,  weakly  little  one,  — 
Nay — for  I  love  him  all  the  better  for 

it  — 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign  parts, 
And  make  him  merry,  when  I  come  home 

again.  199 

Come,  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go.' 

Him    running   on    thus    hopefully  she. 

heard. 
And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he 

tum'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  gmver  things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  heaveui  she 

beard, 


Heard  and  not  beard  him;  as  Hi*  Tillage 

girl. 
Who    sets    her   pitcher    underneath    the 

spring, 
Musing  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her, 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  overflow. 

At  len^h  she  spoke:  '  O  Enoch,  yon  are 
wise;  aw 

And  yet  for  all  vour  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  more.' 

•  Well,  then,'  said  Enoch,  <  I  shall  look 

on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here '  — 
He  named  the  day;^ '  get  yon  a  seaman's 

glass, 
Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your 

fears.' 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  momeiiti 
came: 
'  Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted. 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again 
Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I    must 

go.  aao 

And  fear  no  more  for  me;  or  if  you  fear. 
Cast  all  your  cares  on  God;  that  anchor 

holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  ntterrooet 
Parts  of  the  morning  ?  if  I  flee  to  these, 
Can  I  go  from  Him  ?  and  the  sea  is  His, 
The  sea  is  His;  He  made  it.' 

Enoch 
Cast  his  strong  aims  about  his 

wife, 

And  kiss'd  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept 
After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness,    aw 
When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch 

said, 
'  Wake  him  not,  let  him  sleep;  how  should 

the  child 
Remember  this  7 '  and  kiss'd  him  in  his 

coL 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  olipt 
A  tiny  curl,  and  gave  it;  this  he  kept 
Thro*  all  his  future,  but  now  hasUly  oaught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  weatkis 

way. 

She,  when  the  day  that  Enoch  mentioned 
came, 
Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  Tain.    Perhaps 
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She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  tremulous; 
She  saw  him  not,  and  while  he  stood  on 
deck  349 

WaTingy  the  moment  and  the  vessel  past 

Even  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing  sail 
She  watch'd  it,  and  departed  weeping  for 

him; 
Then,  tbo'  she  moum'd  his  absence  as  his 

graTC, 
Set  her  sad  will  no  less  to  chime  with  his, 
But  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  wiint 
By  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies,    250 
Kor  asking  overmuch  and  taking  less. 
And  still  foreboding  'what  would  Enoch 

say?' 
For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
And  pressure,  bad  she  sold  her  wares  for 

less 
Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she 

8old« 
She  £sil'd  and  sadden'd  knowing  it;  and 

thus, 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
GainM  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance, 
And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 

Now  the  third  child  was  sickly-bom  and 
grew  a6o 

Yet  sicklier,  tho'  the  mother  cared  for  it 
With  all  a  mother's  care;  nevertheless. 
Whether    her    business  often    call'd  her 

from  it. 
Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  nc^eded  most. 
Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could 

MX 
What  most  it  needed  —  howsoe'er  it  was. 
After  a  lingering,  —  ere  she  was  aware,  — 
Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly^ 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away. 

In  that  same  week  when  Annie  buried 

it,  270 

Philip's  true  heart,  which  hunger'd  for  her 

peace, — 
Since  Enoch  left  he  had  not  look'd  upon 

her,  — 
Smote  him,  rs  having  kept  aloof  so  long. 
•  Surely,*  wjA  Philip,  '  I  may  see  her  now. 
May   be  some  little  comfort;'   therefore 

went, 
Fiiiit  thro'  the  solitsry  mom  in  front, 
Famed  for  a  ssoment  at  an  inner  door, 


Then  struck  it  thrice,  and,  no  one  opening, 
Enter'd,  but  Annie,  seated  with  her  grief, 
Fresh  from  the  burial  of  her  little  one,    280 
Cared  not  to  look  on  any  human  face. 
But  turn'd  her  own  toward  the  wall  and 

wept. 
Then  Philip  standing  up  said  falteringlyy 
*  Annie,  I  came  to  ask  a  favor  of  you/ 


He  spoke;  the  passion  in  her  moan'd  re* 

ply. 

<  Favor  from  one  so  sad  and  so  forlorn 
As  I  am  ! '  half  abash'd  him ;  yet  unask'd. 
His  bashfulness  and  tenderness  at  war. 
He  set  himself  beside  her,  saying  to  her: 

'I  came  to  speak  to  you  of  what  he 

Enoch,  your  husband.    I  have  ever  said 
You  chose  the  best  amoug  us  —  a  strong 

man; 
For  where  he  fixthis  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it  thro'. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  this  weary  way. 
And   leave  you  lonely  ?    not  to  see  the 

world  — 
For  pleasure  ?  —  nay,  but  for  the  where- 
withal 
To  give  his  babes  a  better  bringing  up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  yours;  that  was  hia 

wish. 
AncL  ir  he  come  again,  vext  will  he  be     300 
To  find  the  precious  morning  hours  \7er0 

lost. 
And  it  would  vex  him  even  in  his  grave. 
If  he  could  know  his  babes  were  running 

wild 
Like  colts  about  the  waste.    So,  Annie, 

now  — 
Have  we  not  known  each  other  all  our 

lives  7 
I  do  beseech  yon  by  the  love  you  bear 
Him  and  his  children  not  to  say  me  nay  — 
For,  if  you  will,  when  Enoch  comes  again 
Why  then  he  shall  repay  me  —  if  you  will, 
Annie  —  for  I  am  rich  and  well-to-do.     310 
Now  let  me  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school; 
This  is  the  favor  that  I  came  to  ask.' 

Then  Annie  with  her  brows  against  the 

wall 
Answer'd, '  I  cannot  look  you  in  the  face; 
I  s€^m  so  foolish  and  so  broken  down. 
When  you  came  in  my  sorrow  broke  me 

down; 
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And  noir  I  tbink  your  kindness  breaks  me 

down. 
Bnt  Enocb  lives;  that  is  borne  in  on  me; 
He  will  repay  you.  ,  Money  can  be  repaid. 
Not  kindness  such  as  yours.' 

And  FhiHp  ask'd, 
<  Then  yon  will  let  me,  Annie  ?  * 

There  she  tnm'd, 
She  rose,  and  fizt  her  swimming  eyes  upon 

him,  3^2 

And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  face, 
Then  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his  head 
Caught  at  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  passioi^ 

ately, 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 
So  lifted  up  in  spirit  he  moved  away. 

Then  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to 

school, 
And  bought  them  needful  books,  and  every 

way, 
Like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own,  330 
Made  himself  theirs;  and  tho*  for  Annie's 

sake, 
Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the  port, 
He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish. 
And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he 

sent 
Gifts  by  the  children,  garden -herbs  and 

fruit. 
He  late  and  early  roses  from  his  wall. 
Or  oonies  from  the  down,  and  now  and 

then. 
With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the  meal 
To  saye  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 
From  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the 

waste.  340 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's  mind; 
Scarce  could  the  woman,  when  he  came 

upon  her. 
Out  of  full  heart  and  boimdless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-in-all; 
From  distant  corners  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  g^et  his  hearty  welcome  heartily ; 
Loids  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were 

they. 
Worried  his  pasrive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd  with 

him  ^50 

And  call'd  him    Father   Philip.     Philip 

gatn'd 


As  Enoch  lost,  for  Enoch  seem'd  to  them 
Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream, 
Faint  ais  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue. 
Going  we  know  not  where;  and  so  tea 

years. 
Since  Enocb  left  his  hearth  and  native  land. 
Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came. 

It  chanced  one  evening  Annie's  childres 

long'd 
To  go  with  others  nutting  to  the  wood,   jte 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them;  then  they 

begg'd 
For  Father  Philip,  as  they  call'd  him,  too. 
Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom-dust* 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found;  and 

saying  to  him, 
'Come  with  us.  Father  Philip,'  he  denied; 
But  when  the  children  pluck  d  at  him  to  go. 
He  laugh'd,  and  yielded  readily  to  their 

wish, 
For  was  not  Annie  with  them  ?  and  they 

went. 

But  after  scaling  half  the  weary  down. 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood 

began  370 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  force 
Fail'd  her;  and  sighing,  *  Let  me  rest,'  she 

said. 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  well-eontent; 
While  all  the  younger  ones  with  jubilant 

cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tomultnooslv^ 
Down  thro-  the  whitening  haiela  i>»de  • 

plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or 

broke 
The  lithe  reluctant  bonghs  to  tear  away 
Their  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  other 
And   calling,  here  and  there,  about  th# 

wood.  ji» 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and  remember'd  one  dark 

hour 
Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wonnded 

life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow.    At  last  lie  said* 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  *  Listen,  Annic^ 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  tha 

wood. 
Tired,  Annie  7 '  for  she  did  not  spwik  • 

word. 
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'  Tired  7 '  but  her  face  had  fallen  upon  her 

hands; 
At  which,  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  hiniy 

*  The  ship  was  lost/  he  said, '  the  ship  was 

lost!  190 

Ko  more  of  that  I  wh j  should  you  kill 

yourself 
And  make  them  orphans  quite?'     And 

Annie  said, 
'I  thought  not  of  it;  hut  —  I  know  not 

why- 
Tlieir  Yoioes  make  me  feel  so  solitary.' 

Then  Philip  ooming  somewliat   eloeer 
spoke: 

*  Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  mind, 
And  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long 
That,  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first  eame 

there, 
I  know  that  it  will  out  at  last.    O  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be  liring;  well,  then  —  let  me 

speak.  40a 

I  grieve  to  see  yon  poor  and  wanting  help; 
I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
Unless  —  they  say  that  women   are    so 

quick  — 
Peiliaps  yon  know  what  I  would  have  you 

know  — 
I  wish  yon  for  my  wife.    I  fain  would 

prove 
A  father  to  your  children;  I  do  think 
They  love  me  as  a  father;  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine 

own;  4to 

And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife, 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  gfrants 
To  asj  €>f  his  creatures.    Think  upon  it; 
For  I  am  well-to-do  —  no  kin,  no  care, 
No  burthen,  save  my  care  for  you  and 

yours. 
And  we  have  known  eaeh  other  all  our  lives, 
And  I  have  loved  yon  longer  than  you 

know.' 

Then    answer'd    Annie — tenderly   she 
spoke; 

*  Ton  have  been  as  Crod's  good  angel  in  our 

house.  430 

God  blesi  von  for  it,  God  reward  you  for  it, 
FbiJip,  with  something  happier  than  my- 
self. 
Can  one  love  twiee  ?  canyon  be  ever  loved 


As  Enoch  was  ?  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ? ' 

*  I  am  content,'  he  answer'd,  '  to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch.*    *0,'  she  cried, 
Seared  as  it  were,  'dear  Philip,  wait  a 

while. 
If   Enoch   comes  —  but   Enoch  will  not 

come  — 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long. 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year.  4^ 

O,  wait  a  little  I '     Philip  sadly  said, 
'  Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life 
I  well  may  wait  a  little.'  '  Nay,'  she  eried, 

*  I  am  bound:  you  have  my  promise  —  in  a 

year. 
Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bide 

mine?' 
And  Philip  answer'd, '  I  will  bide  my  year.' 

Here  both  were  mute,  till  Philip  glancing 
up 
Beheld  the  dead  flsme  of  the  fallen  day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead; 
Then,  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie, 


And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thro'  the 

wood. 
Up  eame  the  children  laden  with  their 

spoil; 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave  his 

hand. 
Saying  gently,  *  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  yon. 
That  was  your  hour  of  weakness.    I  was 

wrong, 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  yon  are 

free.^ 
Then   Annie    weeping   answer'd,    <I   am 

bound.' 

She  spoke;  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were. 
While  yet  she  went  about  her  household 

ways,  45i 

Even  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words. 
That  he  had   loved  her  longer  than  she 

knew. 
That  autumn  into  autumn  flash'd  again. 
And  there  he  stood  once  more  berore  her 

face. 
Claiming  her  promise.    *  Is  it  a  year  ? ' 

she  ask'd. 
*  Tes,  if  the  nuts,'  he  said,  '  be  ripe  again; 
Come  out  and  see.'    But  she  —  she  put  him 

off— 
So  much  to  look  to  —  such  a  ehange — a 

month  — 
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Give  ber  a  month  —  she  knew  that  she  was 

bound  — 
A  month — no  more.    Then  Philip  with  his 

eyes  460 

Full  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his  voice 
Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard^s  hand, 

*  Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own 

time.' 
And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity  of  him; 
And  yet  she  held  him  on  delayiugly 
With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse, 
Trying  his  truth  and  his  long-sufFeranoe, 
^U  half  another  year  had  slipt  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port. 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost,  470 

Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle 

with  her; 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on; 
And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and  Philip  too. 
As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  their  own 

minds; 
And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung 
Like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 
Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.    Her  own  son 
Was  silent,  tho'  he  often  look'd  his  wish; 
But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them    481 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty; 
And  Philip's  rosy  face  contracting  grew 
Careworn  and  wan;  and  all  these  things 

fell  on  her 
Sharp  as  reproaoh. 

At  last  one  night  it  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Pray'd  for  a  sign,  *  My  Enoch,  i»  he  gone  ? ' 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of 

nignt 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her 

heart. 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself  a 

light,  490 

Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign. 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 

*  Under  the  palm-tree.'     That  was  nothing 

to  her. 
No  meaning  there;  she  closed  the  Book  and 

slept. 
When  lo  I  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height, 
Under  a  palm-tree,  over  him  the  nun. 
'He  IS  gone,'  she  thought, '  he  is  happy,  he 

u  tinging 


Hosanna  in  the  highest;  yonder  shines 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  these  be 

palms  900 

Whereof  the  happy  people  strewing  cried 
"  Hosanna  in  the  highest  1 " '    Here   she 

woke. 
Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to 

him, 
'  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed.' 
«Then  for  God's  sake,'  he  answer'd,  *botk 

our  sakes. 
So  you  will  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  onee.' 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  ran?  tlio 

bells. 
Merrily  rang  the  bells,  and  they  were  wed. 
But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart.      $09 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  fall  beside  her  path. 
She  knew  not  whence;  a  whisper  on  her  ear« 
She  knew  not  what;  nor  loved  she  to  be 

left 
Alone  at  home,  nor  ventured  out  alooe. 
What  ail'd  her  then  that,  ere  she  entered, 

often 
Her  hand  dwelt  lineeringly  on  the  latcb. 
Fearing  to  enter  ?    Philip  thought  be  knew: 
Such  doubts  and  fears  were  common  to  her 

state. 
Being  with  child;  bnt  when  ber  child  waa 

bom. 
Then  her  new  child  was  as  herself  renew'd* 
Then  the  new  mother  came  abont  her  heart. 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  aU^in-all,  $ai 
And  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly  died. 

And  where  was  Enoch  ?    PktisperouslT 

sail'd 
The  ship  'Grood  Fortune,'  tbo*  at  Betting 

forth 
The    Biscay,    roughly    ridging    eastward* 

shoc^ 
And  almost  overwhelm'd  her,  yet  nnvext 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world. 
Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the  Cape 
And  frequent  interchange  of  foul  and  fair. 
She  passing  thro'  the  summer  worid  again. 
The  breath  of  heaven  came  eontinnallr   ss« 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  islos, 
Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  hioiielf,  and 

bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  tbois 

tiroes, 
A  gilded  dragon  also  lor  the  babea. 
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luck  J  her  home-yoyage:  at  first 

indeed 
Thro'  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day, 
Scarce-rocking,  ber  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  o'er  the  ripple  feathering  from  her 

bows:  540 

Then  foUow'd  calms,  and  then  vrinds  yari- 

able, 
Then  bafSing,  a  long  course  of  them;  and 

Ust 
Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless 

heavens 
Till  bard  upon  the  cry  of  *  breakers'  came 
The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
But   Enoch  and    two    others.      Half  the 

night, 
Bttoj'd   upon  floating  tackle  and  broken 

spars, 
These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  mom 
Bichy  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  was  there   of    human  suste- 
nance, 550 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing 

roots; 
Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge 
They  built,  and  thatch'd  with  leaves  of 

palm,  a  but, 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.  So  the  three, 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness. 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-coutent. 
For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than 

boy, 
Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and 
wreck,  560 

Lay  lingering  out  a  five-years'  death-in- 

lue. 
They  could  not  leave  him.    After  he  was 

gone, 
Tlie  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem; 
And  Enoch's  comrade,  careless  of  himself, 
Fire-hoUowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 
Sno-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 
In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning 
'wait' 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the 

lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to 

heaven, 
The    slender    coco's    drooping    crown    of 

plumes,  570 

The  lightuiug  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 


The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and 


ran 
Even  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories    of    the  broad    belt    of    the 

world,  — 
All  these  he  saw;  but  what  he  fain  had 

seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face. 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
The  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl. 
The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the 

reef,  580 

The  moviug  whisper  of  huge  trees  tluit 

branch'd 
And  blossom 'd  in  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 
Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 
As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day 

lonp 
Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 
A  shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail. 
No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east;    590 
The  blaze  upon  his  islaud  overhead; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west; 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  them- 
selves in  heaven. 
The  hollower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise  —  but  uo  saiL 

There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd  to 

watch. 
So  still  the  golden  lizard  on  him  paused, 
A  pliantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things,  and  places, 

known  600 

Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  liue; 
The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small 

house, 
The  climbing  street,  the  mill,  the  leafy 

lanes, 
The  peacock  yew-tree  and  the  lonely  Hall, 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the 

chill 
November    dawns    and    dewy -glooming 

downs. 
The  gentle  shower,  the    smell  of  dying 

leaves. 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-celor'd  seas. 

Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ean», 
I  Tho'  faintly,  merrily  —  far  and  far  away  — ^ 
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He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells;  611 

Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started 
np 

Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  hate- 
ful isle 

Retnm'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
I    Spoken  with  That  which  bein^  everywhere] 

V  -         alone,' 


opoKen  witn  mat  wnicn  oeing  every wnerei 
iJets  none  who  speaks  with  Him  seem  allj 
alone,'  ^^ 

Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 


Thus  over  Enoch's  early-silvering  head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and 

went 
Tear  after  year.     His  hopes  to  see  his 
own,  6ao 

And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields, 
Not  yet  had  perish'd,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.    Another  ship  — 
She    wanted    water  —  blown    by   baffling 

winds, 
Like  the  <  Good  Fortune,'  from  her  destined 

course, 
Stay'd  by  this  isle,  not  knowing  where  she 

lay; 
For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 
Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 
The  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills,   629 
They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 
In  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fill'd  the 

shores 
With  clamor.    Downward  from  his  moun- 
tain gorge 
Slept  the  long-hair'd,  long-bearded  soli- 
tary. 
Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely 

dad. 
Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiot  -  like    it 

seem'd. 
With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  signs 
They  knew  not  what;  and  yet  he  led  the 

way 
To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran^ 
And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew. 
And  heard  them  talking,  his  long-bounden 
tongue  640 

Was  loosen'd,  till  be  made  them  under- 
stand; 
Whom,  when  their  casks  were  fill'd,  they 

took  aboard. 
And  there  the  tale  he  ntter'd  brokenly, 
Scarce-creclited  at  first  but  more  and  more. 
Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listen'd  to  it; 
Ajid  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage 
home. 


L 


But  oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and 

shook 
His  isolation  from  him.     None  of  these 
Came  from  his  country,  or  could   aoHwer 

him. 
If  question'd,  aught  of  wliat  he  eared  to 

know.  6so 

And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  de- 

Tlie  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy;  but  ever- 
more 
His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 
Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 
He  MVe  a  lover  down  thro'  all  his  blood 
Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  moruing-breatK 
Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly  wmIL 
And  that  same  morning  officers  and  men 
Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves. 
Pitying  the  lonely  man,  and  gave  hiui  it; 
Then  moving  up  the  coast  they   lauded 
him,  661 

Even  in  that  harbor  whence  he  aail'd  be- 
fore. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  any  one. 
But  homeward  —  home  —  what  home  ?  had 

he  a  home  ?  — 
His  home,  be  walk'd.    Bright  was  that  af- 
ternoon. 
Sunny  but  chill;  till  drawn  thro'  either 

chasm, 
Where  either  haven  open'd  on  the  deeps« 
Roll'd  a  sea-haze  and  whelm'd  the  world 

in  gray, 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and 

right  670 

Of  wither'd  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  tlie  dead  leaf  bore  it 

down. 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloorn ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist -blotted 

light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the 

place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly 

stolen. 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  oalamitv. 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reaoo'd  the 

home  («• 

Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  hini|  and  bii 

babes 
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In  those  far-off  seyen  happy  years  were 

bom; 
But    finding    neither    light    nor    murmur 

there  — 
A  bill  of  sale  gleam'd  thro'  the  drizzle  — 

crept 
Still  downward  thinking,  *  dead  or  dead  to 

me  I' 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he 

went, 
Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity, 
So  propt,  worm-«aten,  ruinously  old, 
He  thought  it  mnst  have  gone;  but  he  was 

gone  690 

Wlio  kept  it,  and  his  widow  Miriam  Lane, 
With    daily  -  dwindling    profits    held    the 

house; 
A   haunt  of  brawling  seamen    once,  but 

now 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men. 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  many  days. 

But  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garru- 
lous, 
Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in. 
Told  him,  with  other  annals  of  the  port. 
Not  knowing  —  Enoch  was   so  brown,  so 

bow'd, 
So  broken  —  all  the  story  of  his  house:    700 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty, 
How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  school, 
And  kept  them  in  it,  his  long  wooing  }ier. 
Her  slow  consent  and  marriage,  and  the 

birth 
Of  Philip's  child;  and  o'er  his  countenance 
No  shadow  past,  nor  motion.     Any  one, 
Regarding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the 

tale 
Less  than  the  teller;  only  when  she  closed, 
*  Enoch,  poor  man,   was   cast  away  and 

lost,* 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically,  710 
Repeated  muttering,  'cast  away  and  lost;' 
Again  in  deeper  inward  whispers,  '  lost ! ' 

But  Enoch  yeam'd  to  see  her  face  again: 
'  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again. 
And  know   that   she   is  happy.'      So  the 

thought 
Haanted  and  harass'd  him,  and  drove  him 

forth, 
Ai  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 


There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon 
him,  710 

Unspeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house. 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

For  Philip's    dwelling    fronted  on  the 

street. 
The  latest  house  to  landward;  but  behind. 
With  one  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the 

waste, 
Flourish'd    a    little    garden    square    and 

wall'd,  730 

And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yew-tree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it. 
But  Enoch  shunn'd  the  middle  walk  and 

stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the    yew;    and 

thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd, 

if  g^efs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  buruish'd 

board 
Sparkled   and  shone;    so  genial  was  the 

hearth ; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he 

saw  740 

Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee,     . 
Fair-hair'd   and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted 

hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  rear'd  his  creasy 

arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they 

laugh'd; 
And  on  the   left  hand  of  the  hearth  he 

saw 
The   mother  glancing  often    toward    her 

babe,  75a 

But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with 

him. 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and 

strong, 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he 

smiled. 
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Kow  when  the  dead  man  oome  to  life  be- 
held 
HU  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happi- 
ness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place. 
Lord  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's 
love  —  760 

Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him 

all. 
Because  things  seen  axe  mightier  than  things 

heard, 
Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch, 

and  fear'd 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of 

doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the 
hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief. 
Lest  the  harsh  shiugle  should  grate  under- 
foot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall. 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be 
found,  770 

Crept  to  the    gate,  and   open'd    it    and 

closed, 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  wonld  haye  knelt,  but  that 
his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingers  into  the  wet  ciuth,  and  pray'd: 

'  Too  hard  to  bear  1  why  did  they  take 
me  thence  ? 
O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
That  didst  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle. 
Uphold  me,  rather,  in  my  loneliness       780 
A  little  longer  I  aid  me,  give  me  strengUi 
Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
My  children  too!   must  I  not  speak  to 

these? 
They  know  me  not.    I  should  betray  my- 
self. 
NcTer  !  no  father's  kiss  for  me — the  fprl 
80  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.' 

There  speech  and  thought  and  nature 
fail'd  a  little 


And  he  lay  tranced;  but  when  he  rose  and 

paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again,      79* 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street  ht 

went 
Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain. 
As  tho  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
'  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.* 

He  was  not  all  nnhap|>y.    His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the 

wUl. 
And  beating  op  thro'  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea. 
Kept  him  a  living  souL    'This  miller's 

wife,'  800 

He  said  to  Miriam,  '  that  you  spoke  about. 
Has  she  no  fear  that  her  first  husband 

Uves  ? ' 
*Ay,  ay,  poor  soul,'  said  Miriam,  'fear 

enow! 
If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  aeen  him 

dead. 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort; '  and  he 

thought, 
*  After  the  Lord  has  oall'd  me  she  shall 

know, 
I  wait  His  time; '  and  Enoch  set  himself, 
Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 
Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his 

hand. 
Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 
To    make  the  boatmen    Ashing -nets,  or 

help'd  ti 

At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks 
That  brought    the   stinted    commerce  of 

those  days. 
Thus  eam'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself. 
Yet  since  he  did  but  liibor  for  himself. 
Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  i& 

it 
Whereby  the  man  could  live;  and  as  the 

year 
RoU'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 
When  Enoch  had  retnm'd,  a  langnor  eaine 
Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually       &as 
Weakening  the  man,  till  he  eould  do  no 

more. 
But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  hia 

bed. 
And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfnily. 
For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  slraiid^d 

wreck 
See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
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The  boat  tbat  bean  the  hope  of  life  ap- 
proach 
To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  close  of 
all. 

For  thro'  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kind- 
lier hope 
On  Enoch  thinking, '  after  I  am  gone,     830 
Then  may  she  learn  I  loved  her  to  the  last.' 
He  cali'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said: 

*  Woman,  I  have  a  secret  —  only  swear, 
Before  I  tell  you  —  swear  upon  the  book 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead.' 
'Dead,'  damor'd  the  good  woman,  'hear 

him  talk  I 
I  warrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you 
round/ 

*  Swear,'  added    Enoch   sternly,   'on    the 

book;' 
And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam 

swore. 
Then  Enoch  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon 

her,  840 

*  Did    you    know    Enoch    Arden    of  this 

town?' 
'  Know  him  7 '  she  said,  '  I  knew  him  far 

away. 
Ay,   ay,  I  mind  him  coming  down    the 

street; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man, 

he.' 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answer'd  her: 

*  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for 

him. 
I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to  live; 
I  am  the  man.'    At  which  the  woman  gave 
A  half-4ncredn1ons,  half-hysterical  cry: 

*  Ton  Arden,  you  1  nay,  —  sure  he  was  a 

foot  850 

Hif;ber  than  yon  be.'    Enoch  said  again: 
*My  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what  I 

am; 
My  grief  and  solitude  have  broken  me; 
Nevertheless,  know  you  that  I  am  he 
Wbo  married  —  but  that  name  has  twice 

been  changed  — 
I  married  her  who  married  Philip  Ray. 
Sit,  listen.'    Then  he  told  her  of  his  voy- 

His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back. 
His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve,         859 
And  bow  he  kept  it.    As  the  woman  heard. 
Fast  flow'd  the  current  of  her  easy  tears, 
in  h«r  heart  she  yearn'd  incessantly 


To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven, 
Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes; 
But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she  fo> 

bore. 
Saying  only, '  See  yonr  bairns  before  you 

go! 
Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,'  and  arose 
Eager  to   bring  them    down,  for   Enoch 

hung 
A  moment  on  her  words,  but  then  replied: 

'Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the 

last,  870 

But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again ;  mark  me  and  understand. 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.     I  charge 

you  now. 
When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  her  that  I 

died 
Blessing  her,  praving  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for 

her.  880 

And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 
And  say  to  Philip  that  I  blest  him  too; 
He  never  meant  us  anything  but  good. 
But  if  my  children  care  to  see  me  dead, 
Who  hardly  knew  me    living,  let  them 

come, 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come, 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood 
Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be. 
This  hair  is  his,  she  cnt  it  off  and  gave  it. 
And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these 

years,  891 

And  thought  to  bear  it  with  me  to  my 

grave; 
But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shall 

see  bim, 
My  babe  in  bliss.     Wherefore  when  I  am 

gone, 
Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort 

her; 
It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her 
That  I  am  he.' 

He  ceased;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all, 
Tbat  once  again  he  roll'd  his  eyes  upon  her 
Repeating  all  he  wish'd,  and  once  again  qom 
She  promised. 
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Then  the  third  night  after  this. 
While   Enoch  slumber'd    motionless   and 

pale, 
And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  inter- 
vals, 
There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea 
That  all  the  houses  in  the  haven  rang. 
He  woke,   he  rose,  he  spread  his    arms 

abroad, 
Crying  with  a  loud  voice, '  A  sail  1  a  sail  I 
I  am  saved;'  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke 
no  more. 


So  past  the  strong  heroic  soul  awaj. 
And  when  they  buned  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral. 
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This  poem,  first  published  with  '  Enoch  Ar- 
den,'  was  less  favorably  received  than  the  lat- 
ter by  the  English  critics,  on  account  of  what 
'  Blackwood '  calls  *  Tennyson^s  old  infelicity 
in  dealing  with  the  higher  orders.'  That  re- 
viewer also  finds  fault  with  the  construction  of 
the  story  :  *  The  incidents  are  somewhat  trite, 
and  its  characters  more  than  somevhat  im- 
probable. Its  heroine  is  a  model  of  every 
Christian  virtue ;  yet  she  deceives  her  father, 
and  carries  on  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  her  lover.  Her  pastor  is  an  excellent 
dergyman ;  yet  when  two  of  his  parishioners 
seek  the  unctuary  for  the  first  time  after  their 
daughter's  death,  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to 
preach  publicly 'against  them  —  an  act  surely 
unbefitting  the  pulpit  of  any  period  or  of  any 
oountry,  but  simply  impossible  in  that  of  a  de- 
cent rector  in  the  decorous  Church  of  England 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  .  .  .  AverilPs  ser- 
mon doubtless  contains  what  a  man,  situated  as 
he  was,  could  not  help  thinking :  but  no  less 
certainly  what  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian 
would,  when  the  mischief  was  done  and  the 
punishment  had  fallen,  have  scrupulously  re- 
trained from  publicly  expressing.  Why  pour 
the  molten  lead  of  thoee  fierce  denunciations 
into  wounds  yet  deeper  than  his  own  ?  Why 
smite  those  afresh  whom  God  had  smitten  so 
terribly  already  ?  The  preacher,  ariflinjr  from 
his  own  desolate  hearth,  like  a  prophet  of  old, 
to  denounce  the  crime  which  has  laid  it  waste, 
k  unquestionably  a  grandly  tragic  fif^ire.  But 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  character 
might  have  enabled  its  possessor  to  attain  this 
fine  effect  without  that  perilous  approach  tn 
tbe  nnreal  and  to  the  theatrical,  by  wnioh,  aa  it  I 


appears  to  us,  it  has  been  purchased  in  the  pr^ 
sent  instance.' 

The  '  Quarterly  Review '  says  of  the  poenc 
'  Full  of  wonderful  beauty  in  places,  and  writ- 
ten throughout  as  Mr.  Tennyson  alone  can 
write,  we  must,  by  the  standa^  of  his  former 
work,  pronounce  it  a  comparative  failure.  The 
story  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  such  careful 
thought,  in  its  design,  nor  in  the  grouping  of 
its  parts.  After  the  simple  and  clear  efEect  of 
''  Enoch  Arden,''  *'  Aylmer's  Field  "  gives  an 
uncertain  impression,  and  wants  a  like  rsposn. 
Nor  is  there  the  same  continuous  unfolding  of 
probabilities  in  the  action,  nor  the  same  purs 
and  noble  feeling  in  the  penons.  .  .  .  Sir  Ayl- 
mer  Aylmer  is  drawn  with  no  kindly  insight; 
he  is  a  stupid  ruffian,  and  being  so  is  no  type 
of  an  English  gentleman.  His  wife  is  a  mere 
shadow  upon  the  pase,  and  the  author  writes 
throaghoat  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  radical  pam- 
phleteer than  of  the  poet  laureate.' 

Peter  Bayne,  on  the  other  hand,  remarks: 
*  **  Aylmer's  Field  "  seems  to  me  the  compan- 
ion picture  to  "  Locksley  Hall.'*  It  is  one  of 
the  most  tragic  of  Tennyson's  pieces  —  one  of 
the  saddest,  sternest,  and  I  mi^^ht  almost  add 
mightiest,  poems  in  the  world.  In  **  Locksley 
Hall  "  we  see  desecrated  affection  making  two 
persons  unhappy ;  in  '*  Aylmer*s  Field "  the 
blight  is  more  deadly  and  more  comprehenaiva. 
I  know  nothing  of  Tennyson's  in  which  the 
moral  earnestness  is  so  prophet-like  as  in  this 
great  poem.  With  all  the  might  of  his  genius 
in  its  maturity,  he  poors  a  molten  toirent  of  in« 
dignation  and  of  scorn  upon  that  pride  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  central  vice  of  England,  that 
pride  which  displays  itself  in  many  ways ^- in 
pride  of  birth,  in  pride  of  gold,  in  pride  of  in- 
sular superiority,  and  which  is  always  desolat- 
ing and  deadly.  Pride,  in  this  instance,  tram- 
pling love  under  its  feet^provides  exquisite  pata 
for  all  the  chief  personages  in  the  poem,  and 
obliterates  two  ancient  families  from  the  tmo^ 
of  the  earth.  .  .  . 

*  In  this  poem  Tennyson  has  reaped  the  high- 
est honor  man  can  attain,  namely,  that  of  add- 
ing to  the  Scripture  of  his  country;  nor  should 
I  think  it  a  much  less  dark  or  penricions  error 
than  the  pride  which  caused  all  this  woe,  to 
hold  that  the  Almif^hty  oonld  speak  only 
throu^rh  or  to  Jewish  seen,  and  that  there  im 
no  true  inspiration  in  such  writing  as  this.* 

The  fact  (see  page  227  above)  that  the  story 
of  the  poem  is  true  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  th« 
criticisms  of  *  Blackwood  'and  the  *  Quaiteriy  * 
upon  what  seems  *  improbable '  In  it. 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  snys,  in  the 
'  Memoir  '  (vol.  ii.  p.  9):  *  The  opening  Knea  of 
"  Aylmer's  Field  *^  unfold  the  moral  of  that 
poem.  The  sequel  describes  the  Xemesis  which 
fell  upon  6ir  Aylmer  Aylmer  in  his  peide  of 
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vealili*  My  father  always  felt  a  prophet^s 
nghteom  wrath  agamst  diis  form  of  eelfiah- 
BefiB ;  and  no  one  can  read  hU  terrible  dennn- 
ciationa  of  such  pride  tramplinf^  on  a  holy 
hnman  loTe,  without  being  aware  that  the 
poet's  heart  bnmt  within  him  while  at  work  on 

this  tale  of  wrong.* 

• 

Dust  are  our  frames;  and,  gilded  dust, 
our  pride 
Looks  only  for  a  moment  whole  and  sound, 
Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king, 
Fouud  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments, 
Wliich  at  a  touch  of  light,  an  air  of  heaven, 
Slipt  into  ashes,  and  was  found  no  more. 

Here  is  a  storr  which  in  rougher  shape 
Came  from  a  gnzzled  cripple,  whom  I  saw 
Stmning  himself  in  a  waste  field  alone  — 
Old,  and  a  mine  of  memories  —  who  had 
served,  xo 

Long  since,  a  bygone  rector  of  the  place. 
And  been  himself  a  part  of  what  he  told. 

Sir    Atiueb  Atlmeb,  that   almighty 

man. 
The  county  God —  in  whose  capacious  hall, 
Huog  with  a  hundred  shields,  the  family 

tree 
Sprang  from  the  midriff  of  a  prostrate 

king— 
Wboee  blazing  wjrem  weathercock'd  the 

spire, 
Stood  from  his  walls  and  wing'd  his  entry- 
gates. 
And  swang  besides  on  many  a  windy  sign  — 
Whose  eyes  from  under  a  pyramidal  head 
Saw  from   his  windows  nothing  save  his 

own  —  ai 

What  lovelier  of  his  own  had  he  than  her. 
His  only  child,  his  Edith,  whom  he  loved 
As  heiress  and  not  heir  regretfully  ? 
Bat '  he  that  marries  her  marries  her  name.' 
This  fiat  somewhat  soothed  himself  and 

wife, 
His  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths, 
loftipid  as  the  queen  upon  a  card; 
Her  all  of  thought  and  bearing  hardly 

more 
ThAn  his  own  shadow  in  a  sickly  sun.       30 

A  land  of  hops  and  poppy-mingled  com, 
Little  about  it  stirring  save  a  brook  ! 
A  sleepy  land,  where  under  the  same  wheel 
llie  same  old  rut  would  deepen  year  by 
year; 


Where  almost  all  the  village  had  one  name; 
Where  Aylmer  followed  Aylmer  at  the 

Hail 
And  Averill  Averill  at  the  Rectory 
Thrice  over;  so  that  Rectory  and  Hall, 
Bound  in  an  immemorial  intimacy. 
Were  open  to  each  other;  tho'  to  dream     40 
That  Love  could  bind  them  closer  well  had 

made 
The  hoar  hair  of  the  baronet  bristle  up 
With  horror,  worse  than  had  he  heard  his 

priest 
Preach  an  inverted  scripture,  sons  of  men, 
Daughters  of  God;  so  sleepy  was  the  land. 

And  might  not  Averill,  had  he  will'd  it 

so. 
Somewhere  beneath  his  own  low  range  of 

roofs, 
Have  also  set  his  many-shielded  tree  7 
There  was  an  Aylmer -Averill  marriage 

once. 
When  the  red  rose  was  redder  than  itself. 
And  York's  white  rose  as  red  as  Lancas- 
ter's, 5> 
With  wounded  peace  which  each  had  prick'd 

to  death. 
*  Not  proven,'  Averill  said,  or  laughingly, 
'Some  other  race  of  Averills'  —  proven  or 

no. 
What  cared   he  ?   what,  if  other  or  the 

same  ? 
He  lean'd  not  on  his  fathers  but  himself. 
Bat  I.«olin,  bis  brother,  living  oft 
With  Averill,  and  a  year  or  two  before 
Call'd  to  the  bar,  but  ever  call'd  away 
By  one  low  voice  to  one  dear  neighborhood. 
Would  often,   in  his  walks  with  Edith, 

claim  61 

A  distant  kinship  to  the  gracious  blood 
That  shook  the  heart  of  Edith  hearing  him 

Sanguine  he  was;  a  but  less  vivid  hue 
Than  of  that  islet  in  the  chestnut-bloom 
Flamed  in  his  cheek;  and  eager  eyes,  that 

still 
Took  joyful    note  of   all    things    joyful, 

beam'd, 
Beneath  a  mane-like  mass  of  rolling  gold. 
Their  best  and  brightest  when  they  dwelt 

on  hers, 
Edith,  whose  pensive  beauty,  perfect  else. 
But  subject  to  the  season  or  the  mood,     71 
Shone  like  a  mystic  star  between  the  less 
And  greater  glory  varying  to  and  frO| 
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We  know  not  wherefore ;  bounteoiul j  made, 
And  yet  so  finely,  that  a  troublous  touch 
Thinn'd,  or  would  seem  to  thin  her  in  a  day, 
A  joyous  to  dilate,  as  toward  the  light. 
And  these  had  been  together  from  the  first. 
Leolin's  first  nurse  was,  five  years  after, 

hers. 
So  much  the  boy  foreran;  but  when  his 

date  80 

Doubled  her  own,  for  want  of  playmates, 

he  — 
Since  Averill  was  a  decad  and  a  half 
His  elder,  and  their  parents  underground  — 
Had  tost  his  ball  and  flown  his  kite,  and 

roU'd 
His  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith,  with  her  dipt 
Against  the  rush  of  the  air  in  the  prone 

swing, 
Made  blossom-ball  or  daisy-chain,  arranged 
Her  garden,  sow'd  her  name  and  kept  it 

green 
In  liying  letters,  told  her  fairy-tales. 
Showed  her  the  fairy  footings  on  tlie  grass, 
The  little  dells  of  cowslip,  fairy  palms,     91 
The  petty  mare's-tail  forest,  fairy  pines. 
Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  titfget  blew 
What  look'd  a  flight  of  fairy  arrows  aim'd 
All  at  one  mark,  all  hitting,  make-believes 
For  Edith  and  himself;  or  else  he  forged. 
But  that  was  later,  boyish  histories 
Of  battle,  bold  adventure,  dungeon,  wreck. 
Flights,  terrors,  sudden  rescues,  and  true 

love 
Crown'd    after  trial;    sketches  rude  and 

faint,  soo 

But  where  a  passion  yet  unborn  perhaps 
Lay  hidden  as  the  music  of  the  moon 
Sleeps  in  the  plain  eggs  of  the  nightingale. 
And  thus  together,  save  for  college-times 
Or  Temple-ttAten  terms,  a  couple,  fair 
As  ever  painter  painted,  poet  sang. 
Or  heaven  in  lavish  bounty  moulded,  grew. 
And  more  and  more,  the  maiden  woman- 
grown. 
He  wasted  hours  with  Averill;  there,  when 

first 
The  tented  winter-field  was  broken  up    no 
Into  that  phalanx  of  the  summer  spears 
That  soon  should  wear  the  garland;  there 

again 
When  burr  and  bine  were  gathered;  lastly 

there 
At  Christmas;  ever  welcome  at  the  Hall, 
On  whose  dull  sameness  his  full  tide  of 

jonth 


Broke  with  a  phosphorescence  cbarmuig 

even 
My  lady,  and  the  baronet  yet  had  laid 
No  bar  between  them.    Dull  and 

volved. 
Tall  and  erect,  but  bending  from  his  height 
With  half-allowing  smiles  for  all  the  world, 
And  mighty  courteous  in  the  main — his 

pride  lu 

Lay  deeper  than  to  wear  it  as  his  ring  — 
He,  like  an  Aylmer  iu  his  Aylmeriam, 
Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's  walking 

with  her 
Than  for  his  old  Newf oundland's,  when  they 

ran 
To  loose  him  at  the  stables,  for  he  rose 
Two-footed  at  the  limit  of  his  chain, 
Roariue  to  make  a  third;  and  how  ahoiild 

Love, 
Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  four  ehanc^ 

met  eyes 
Flash  into  fiery  life  from  nothing,  follow 
Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  ?  131 

Seldom,  but  when  he  does,  master  of  alL 

So  these  yonne  hearts,  not  knowing  that 

they  loved. 
Not  she  at  least,  nor  conscious  of  a  bar 
Between  them,  nor  by  plight  or  broken 

ring 
Bound,  but  an  immemorial  intimacy, 
Wander'd  at  will,  and  oft  accompanied 
By  Averill;  his,  a  brother's  love,  that  hnng 
With  wings  of  brooding  shelter  o'er  her 

peace. 
Might  have  been  other,  save  for  Leolin*8  — 
Who  knows  ?  but  so  they  wandered,  boor 

by  hour  141 

Grather'd  the  blossom  that  re-bloom'd,  and 

drank 
The  magic  cup  that  fillM  itself  anew. 

A  whisper  half  reveai'd  her  to  herself. 
For  out  beyond  her  lodges,  where  the  brook 
Vocal,  with  here  and  there  a  silence,  ran 
By  sallowy  rims,  arose  the  laborers'  homei^ 
A  freouent  haunt  of  Edith,  on  low  knoUa 
That  aimpling  died  into  each  other,  hnts 
At  random  scatter'd,  each  a  nest  in  bloon* 
Her  art,  her  hand,  her  counsel,  all  had 

wrought  ap 

About  them.    Here  was  one  that,  summer 

blanch' d. 
Was  parcel-bearded  with  the  ImTellaxV 

joy 
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In  aofcomii,  pnrcel  ivy-olad;  and  here 
The  warm -blue  breatbitigs  of  a  hidden 

bearth 
Broke  from  a  bower  of  viue  and  honey- 

snokle. 
One  look'd  all  rose-tree,  and  another  wore 
A  dose-set  robe  of  jasmine  sown  with  stars. 
This  had  a  rosy  sea  of  gillyflowers 
About  it;  this,  a  milky-way  on  earth,       160 
Like  Tisions  in  the  Northern  dreamer's 

heavens, 
A  lily-avenue  climbing  to  the  doors; 
One,  almost  to  the  martin-haunted  eaves 
A  summer  burial  deep  in  hollyhocks; 
Each,  its  own  charm;  and  Edith's  every- 
where; 
And  Edith  ever  visitant  with  him. 
He  but  less  loved  than  E^ith,  uf  her  poor. 
For  she  —  so  lowly-lovely  and  so  loving, 
Queenly  responsive  when  the  loyal  baud 
Kose  from  the  clay  it  work'd  in  as  she 
past,  170 

Not  sowing  hedgerow  texts  and  passing  by, 
Nor  dealing  goodly  counsel  from  a  height 
Tliat  makes  the  lowest  hate  it,  but  n  voice 
Of  comfort  and  an  open  hand  of  help, 
A   splendid  presence   flattering  the  poor 

roofs 
Rerered  as  theirs,  but  kindlier  than  them- 
selves 
To  ailing  wife  or  wailing  infancy 
Or  old  Iwdridden  palsy,  —  was  adored; 
He,  loved  for  her  and  for  himself.    A  grasp 
Having  the  warmth   and   muscle  of  the 
neart,  180 

A  childly  way  with  children,  and  a  laugh 
Kinging  like  proven  golden  coinage  true. 
Were  no  false  passport  to  that  easy  realm. 
Where  once^^th  Leolin  at  her  side  the  girl. 
Nursing  a  child,  and  turning  to  the  warmth 
Tlie  tender  pink  five-beadett  baby-soles. 
Heard  the  good   mother  softly  whisper, 

'  Bless, 
God  bless  'em  I    marriages  are  made  in 
heaven.' 

A  flash  of  semi-jealonsy  dear'd  it  to  her. 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  unannounced  190 
With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faces  came. 
His  own,  tho'  keen  and  bold  and  soldierly, 
S<*ar*d  by  the  close  ecliptic,  was  not  fair; 
Kairer  his  talk,  a  tongue  that  ruled  the 

hour, 
Tho'  seeming  hoastfnl*    So  when  first  he 

dash'd 


Into  the  chronicle  of  a  deedfnl  day, 

Sir  Aylnier  half  forgot  his  lazy  smile 

Of  patron,   *  Good  !   my  lady's  kinsman  * 

good  I ' 
My  lady  with  her  fingers  interlocked, 
And  rotatory  thumbs  on  silken  knees,     aoo 
Cfiird  all  her  vital  spirits  into  each  ear 
To  listen;  unawares  they  flitted  off, 
Busying  themselves  about  the  flowerage 
That  stood  from  out  a  stiff  brocaiw  in 

which, 
The  meteor  of  a  splendid  season,  she. 
Once  with  this  kinsman,  ah  I  so  long  ago, 
Stept  thro'  the  stately  minuet  01  those 

days. 
But  Edith's  eager  fancy  hurried  with  him 
Snatch'd  thro'  the  perilous  passes  of  his  life; 
Till  Leolin,  ever  watchful  of  her  eye,      aio 
Hated  him  with  a  momentary  hate. 
Wife-hunting,  as  the  rumor  ran,  was  he. 
I  know  not,  for  he  spoke  not,  only  f>how* 

er'd 
His  oriental  gifts  on  every  one 
And  most  on  Edith.    Like  a  storm  he  came, 
And  shook  the  house,  and  like  a  storm  he 

went. 

Among  the  gifts  he  left  her -^possibly 
He  flow 'a  and  ebb'd  uncertain,  to  return 
When  others  had  been  tested  — there  was 
one,  219 

A  dagger,  in  rich  sheath  with  jewels  on  it 
Sprinkled  about  in  gold  that  branch'd  itself 
Fine  as  ice-ferns  on  January  panes 
Made  by  a  breath.    I  know  not  whence  at 

first, 
Nor  of  what  race,  the  work;  but  as  he  told 
The  story,  storming  a  hill-fort  of  thieves 
He  got  it;  for  their  captain  after  fight, 
His  comitedes  having  fought  their  last  be- 
low, 
Was  climbing  up  the  valley,  at  whom  he 

shot. 
Down  from  the  beetling  crag  to  which  he 

clung 
Tumbled  the  tawny  rascal  at  his  feet,     330 
This  dagger  with  him,  which,  when  now 

admired 
By  Edith  whom  his  pleasnre  was  to  please, 
At  once  the  costly  Sahib  yielded  to  her. 

And  Leolin,  coming  after  he  was  gone, 
Tost  over  all  her  presents  petulantly; 
And  when  she  show'd  the  wealthy  scabbard, 
saying, 
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*Look  what  a  lovelj  piooe  of  workman- 
ship I' 

Slight  waa  his  answer,  *  Well  —  I  oaie  not 
for  it.' 

Then  playing  with  the  blade  he  prick'd  his 
hand, 

'  A  gracious  gift  to  giro  a  lady,  this  ! '     240 

*  But  would  it  be  more  gracious,'  ask'd  the 

girlf 

*  Were  I  to  give  this  gift  of  his  to  one 

That  is  no  lady  7 '  *  Gracious  ?  No,'  said 
he. 

*Me? — but  I  cared  not  for  it  O,  par- 
don me, 

I  seem  to  be  ungraciousness  itself.' 

*  Take  it,'  she  added  sweetiy,  *  tho'  his  gift; 
For  I  am  more  ungracious  even  than  yon, 
I  care  not  for  it  either; '  and  he  said, 
*Why,  then  I  lo?e  it;'   but  Sir  Aylmer 

past, 
And  neither  lored  nor  liked  the  thing  he 
heard.  aso 

The  next  day  came  a  neighbor.    Blues 

and  reds 
They  talk'd  of;  blues  were  sure  of  it,  he 

thought;  • 
Then  of  the  latest  fox  —  where  started  — 

kiU'd 
In  snch  a  bottom.    '  Peter  had  the  brush. 
My  Peter,  first; '  and  did  Sir  Aylmer  know 
That  great  pook»pitten  fellow  had  been 

caught  ? 
Then  made  his  pleasure  echo,  hand  to  hand. 
And  rolling  as  it  were  the  substance  of  it 
Between    his   palms   a   moment  up  and 

down  — 
'The  birds  were  warm,  the  birds  were 

warm  upon  him;  afo 

We  haye  him  now;'  and  had  Sir  Aylmer 

heard  — 
Nay,  but  he  must — the  land  was  ringing 

of  it^ 
This    blacksmith  border  -  marriage  —  one 

they  knew — 
Raw  from  the  nursery  —  who  could  trust  a 

child  ? 
That  cursed  France  with  her  egalities  I 
And  did  Sir  Aylmer  —  deferentially 
With  nearing  chair  and  lower'd  accent  — 

think-- 
For  people  talk'd  —  that  it  was  wholly  wise 
To  let  that  handsome  fellow  Averill  walk 
80   freely    with    his   daughter  ?    people 

talk'd—  tTo 


The  boy  might  get  a  notion  into  him; 
The  girl  might  be  entangled  ere  she  knew* 
Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  slowly  stiffening  ftpoke: 

*  The  girl  and  boy,  sir,  know  their  differ- 

ences I ' 

*  Good,'  said  his  friend,  *  but  watch  I '  and 

he,  *  Enough, 
More  than  enough,  sir  I    I  can  guard  my 

own.' 
They   parted,  and   Sir   Aylmer   Aylmer 

watch'd. 

Pale,  for  on  her  the  thunders  of  th« 

house 
Had  fallen  first,  was  Edith  that  same  night; 
Pale  as  the  Jephtha's  daughter,  a  rough 

piece  aSo 

Of  early  rigid  color,  under  which 
Withdrawing  by  the  counter  door  to  that 
Wh*/;h  Leohn  open'd,  she  cast  back  upon 

him 
A  piteous  glance,  and  vanish'd.    He,  as  one 
Caught  in  a  burst  of  unexpected  storm. 
And  pelted  with  outrageous  epithets. 
Turning  beheld  the  Powers  ot  the  House 
On  either  side  the  hearth,  indignant;  her. 
Cooling  her  false  cheek  with  a  feather  fan* 
Him,    glaring,    by    his    own    stale    devil 

spurr'd,  ago 

And,  like  a  beast  hard-ridden,  breathing 

hard. 

*  Ungenerous,  dishonorable,  base. 
Presumptuous  t  trusted  as  he  was  with  her. 
The  sole  succeeder  to  their  wealth,  their 

lands, 
The  last  remaining  pillar  of  their  bonse. 
The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name. 
Their  child.'  <  Our  child  I'   « Our  heiress  1 ' 

« Ours  1 '  for  still, 
Like  echoes  from  beyond  a  hollow,  came 
Her  sicklier  iteration.    Last  he  said: 

*  Boy,  mark  me  I  for  your  fortunes  are  to 

make.  300 

I  swear  you  shall  not  make  them  oat  ot 

mine. 
Now  inasmuch  as  yon  have  practised  on  her, 
Perplext  her,  made  her  half  forget  henelf, 
Swerve  from  her  duty  to  herself  and  us  — 
Things  in  an  Aylmer  deein'd  impossible* 
Far  as  we  track  ourselves  —  I  say  that 

this  — 
Else  I  withdraw  favor  and  oonntenanoa 
From  you  and  yours  for  ever  —  shall  yon  da 
Sir,  when  yon  see  her  —  but  you  almll  not 

see  her  — 
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'   No.  JOQ  sball  write,  and  not  to  her,  but 

me^  310 

And  jou  shnll  say  that  having  spoken  with 

me, 
And  after  look'd  into  yourself,  you  find 
That  you  meant  nothing — as  indeed  you 

know 
That  you  meant  nothing.    Such  a  match  as 

tbial 
Impossible,     prodigious  1 '      These     were 

words. 
As  meted  by  his  measure  of  himself, 
Arguing     boundless     forbearance:     after 

which. 
And  Leolin's  horror-strioken  answer,  <  I 
So  foul  a  traitor  to  myself  and  her  ! 
Never,  O,  never  t '  for  about  as  long        sao 
As    the    wind -hover    hangs    in    balance, 

paused 
Sir    Aylmer   reddening    from    the  storm 

within. 
Then  broke  all  bonds  of  courtesy,  and  cry- 
ing* 
*  Boy,  should  I  find  you  by  my  doors  again. 
My  men  shall  lash  you  Irom  them  like  a 

dog; 
H<*nce  I '  with  a  sudden  execration  drove 
Tlie  footstool  from  before  him,  and  nrose; 
So,   stammering  'scoundrel'  out  of  teeth 

that  ground  338 

As  in  a  dread fnl  dream,  while  Leolin  still 
Retreated  half-aghast,  the  fierce  old  man 
Followed,  and  under  his  own  lintel  stood 
Storming  with  lifted  hands,  a  hoary  face 
Meet  for  the  reverence  of  the  hearth,  but 

now, 
Beneath  a  pale  and  nnimpassion'd  moon, 
Vext  with    nnwortby    madness,   and  de- 

form'd« 

Slowly  and  conscious  of  tho  rageful  eye 
That  watch  *d  him,  till  be  heard  the  pon- 
derous door 
Cldse,  crashing  with  long  echoes  thro'  the 

land, 
Went  Leolin;  then,  his  passions  all  in  fiood 
And  masters  of  his  motion,  furiously       340 
Down  thro'  the  bright  lawns  to  his  bro- 
ther's ran, 
And  foam'd  away  his  heart  at  Averill'f 

ear; 
Whom    Arerill    solaced    as    he    might, 

amaxed: 
The  man  was  his,  had  been  his  father's, 
Itiend; 


He  must  have  seen,  himself  had  seen  it 

long; 
He  must  have  known,  himself  had  known; 

besides, 
He  never  yet  had  set  his  daughter  forth 
Here  in  the  woman-markets  uf  the  west, 
Where  our  Caucasians  let  themselves  be 

sold. 
Some  one,  he  thought,  had  slander'd  Leo- 
lin to  him.  350 
'Brother,  for  I  have  loved  yon  more  as 

son 
Than  brother,  let  me  tell  yon:  I  myself  — 
What  is  their  pretty  saying  ?  jilted,  is  it  7 
Jilted  I  was;  I  say  it  for  your  peace. 
Faiu'd,    and,   as    bearing    in    myself  the 

shame 
The  woman  should  have  borne,  humiliated, 
I  lived  for  years  a  stunted  sunless  life; 
Till  after  our  good  parents  past  away 
Watching  your  growth,  I  seem'd  again  to 

grow. 
Leolin,  I  almost  sin  in  envying  yon.         360 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  nil  my  fold 
Loves  you;  1  know  her;  the  worst  thought 

she  has 
Is  whiter  even  than  her  pretty  hand. 
She  must  prove  true;  for,  brother,  where 

two  fight 
The  strongest  wins,  and  trnth  and  love  are 

strength, 
And  you  are  happy;  let  her  parents  be.' 

But  Leolin  cried  out  the  more  upon 
them  — 

Insolent  brainless,  heartless  I  heiress, 
wealth. 

Their  wealth,  their  heiress  f  wealth  enough 
was  theirs 

For  twenty  matches.  Were  he  lord  of 
this,  370 

Why,  twenty  boys  and  girls  should  marry 
on  it. 

And  forty  blest  ones  bless  him,  and  him- 
self 

Be  wealthy  still,  ay,  wealthier.  He  be- 
lieved • 

This  filthy  marriage-hindering  Mammon 
made 

The  harlot  of  the  cities;  Nature  orost 

Was  mother  of  the  fonl  adulteries 

Tliat  saturate  soul  with  body.  Name,  too  I 
name. 

Their  ancient  name  I  they  might  be  proud; 
its  worth 
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Was  being  Edith's.  Ah,  how  pale  she  had 
look'd 

Darling,  to-night  I  they  most  have  rated 
her  380 

Beyond  all  tolerance.  These  old  pheasant- 
lords, 

These  partridge  -  breeders  of  a  thousand 
years, 

Who  had  mUdew'd  in  their  thousands,  do- 
ing nothing 

Since  Egbert  —  why,  the  greater  their  dis- 
grace ! 

Fall  back  upon  a  name  I  rest,  rot  in  that  I 

Not  keep  it  noble,  make  it  nobler  ?  fooU, 

With  such  a  vantage-ground  for  noble- 
ness I 

He  had  known  a  man,  a  quintessence  of 
man. 

The  life  of  all  —  who  madly  loved  —  and 
he,  389 

Thwarted  by  one  of  these  old  father-fools. 

Had  rioted  bis  life  out,  and  made  an  end. 

Ha  would  not  do  it !  her  sweet  face  and 
faith 

Held  him  from  that;  but  he  had  powers, 
he  knew  it. 

Back  would  he  to  his  studies,  make  a 
name, 

Name,  fortune  too;  the  world  should  ring 
of  him. 

To  shame  these  mouldy  Aylmers  in  their 


graves. 
eTior,  01 


Chancellor,  or  what  is  greatest  would  he 

be  — 
'O  brother,  I  am  grieved  to  learn  your 

grief  — 
Give  me  my  fling,  and  let  me  say  my  say.' 

At  which,  like  one  that  sees  his  own  ex- 
cess, 400 
And  easily  forgives  it  as  his  own. 
He  laugh'd,  and  then  was  mute,  but  pre- 
sently 
W«pt  like  a  storm;  and  honest  Averill, 

seeing 
How  low  his  brother's  mood  had  fallen, 

feftfeh'd 
His  richest  bee's-wing  from  a  binn  reserved 
For  banquets,  praised  the  waning  red,  and 

told 
The  vintage  —  when  tkii  Aylmer  came  of 

age- 
Then  drank  and  past  it;  till  at  length  the 

two, 
Hio'  Leolin  flamed  and  fell  again,  agreed 


That  much  allowance  most  be  made  for 
men.  410 

After  au  angry  dream  this  kindlier  glow 
Faded  with  morning,  but  his  purpose  held. 

Tet  once  by  night  again  the  lovers  met, 
A  perilous  meeting  under  the  tall  pines 
That  darken'd  aU  the  northward  of  her 

Hall. 
Him,  to  her  meek  and  modest  bosom  prest 
In  agony,  she  promised  that  no  force. 
Persuasion,  no,  nor  death  could  alter  her; 
He,  passionately  hopef  uller,  would  go, 
Labor  for  his  own  Kditb,  and  return        499 
In  such  a  sunlight  of  prosperity 
He  should  not  be  rejected.    '  Write  to  me  I 
They  loved  me,  aiid  because  I  love  their 

child 
They  hate  me.    There  is  war  between  ns, 

dear. 
Which  breaks  all  bonds  but  ours;  we  must 

remain 
Sacred  to  one  another.'    So  they  talk'd. 
Poor  children,  for  their  comfort.    The  wind 

blew, 
The  rain  of  heaven  and  their  own  bitter 

tears. 
Tears    and  the  careless  rain  of  heaven, 

mist  4J9 

Upon  their  faces,  as  they  kiss'd  each  other 
In  darkness,  and  above  them  roar'd  the 

pine. 

So  Leolin  went;  and  as  we  task  our- 
selves 
To  learn  a  language  known  bat  amatter* 

ingly 
In  phrases  here  and  there  at  random,  toil'd 
Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  laW| 
That  oodeless  myriad  of  precedent. 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 
Thro'  which  a  few,  by  wit  or  fortune  led. 
May  beat  a  pathway  out  to  wealth  aod 

fame. 
The  jests,  that  flash'd  about  the  pleader*s 
room,  4^ 

Lightning  of  the  hoar,  the  pun,  the  scurri* 

lous  tale,  — 
Old  scandals  buried  now  seven  decads  deep 
In  other  scandals  that  have  lived  and  diea^ 
And  left  the  living  scandal  that  shall  die  — 
Were  dead  to  him  already;  bent  as  he  wae 
To  make  disproof  of  soon^  and  strong  ia 

hopes, 
And  prodigal  of  all  braiihlabor  beg 
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Charier  of  sleep,  and  wine,  and  ezereisei 
£zeept  when  for  a  breathing-while  at  eve. 
Some  niggard  fraction  of  au  hour,  he  ran 
Beside  the  river-hank.   And  then  indeed  451 
Harder  the  times  werei  and  the  hands  of 

power 
Were  bloodier,  and  the  according  hearts  of 

men 
Seem'd    harder  too;   bat  the  soft  river- 
breeze, 
Which  fann'd  the  gardens  of  that  rival 


Yet  fragrant  in  a  heart  remembering 
His    former    talks   with   Edith,  on   him 

breathed 
Far  porelier  in  his  mshings  to  and  fro, 
After  his  books,  to  flush  his  blood  with  air. 
Then   to   his   books   again.     Mj   lady's 
cousin,  460 

Half-sickening  of  his  pension'd  afternoon. 
Drove  in  upon  the  student  once  or  twice, 
Ran  a  Malayan  amuck  against  the  times. 
Had  golden  hopes  for  France  and  all  man- 
kind, 
Answer'd  all  queries  touching  those   at 

home 
With  a  heaved  shoulder  and  a  saucy  smile. 
And  fain  had  haled  him  out  into  the  world. 
And  air'd  him  there.     His  nearer  friend 

would  say, 
*  Screw  not  the  chord  too  sharply  lest  it 

snap.' 
nien  left  alone   he  plnck'd  her  dagger 
forth  470 

From  where  his  worldless  heart  had  kept 

it  warm, 
Kieaing  his  vows  upon  it  like  a  knight. 
And  wrinkled  benchers  often  talk'd  of  him 
Approvingly,  and  prophesied  his  rise; 
For  heart,  I  think,  help'd  head.     Her  let- 
ters too, 
Hio'  far  between,  and  coming  fitfully 
Like  broken  music,  written  as  she  found 
Or  made  occasion,  being  strictly  watch'd, 
Charm'd  him  thxo'  every  labyrinth  till  he 


An  end,  a  hope,  a  light  breaking  upon 
him.  480 

Bnt  they  that  cast  her  spirit  into  flesh, 
Her  worldly-wise  begetters,  plagued  them- 
selves 
To  sell  her,  those  good  parents,  for  her 

good. 
WhnteTer  eldest-bom  of  xnnk  or  wealth 


Might  lie  within  their  compass,  him  they 

lured 
Into  their  net  made  pleasant  by  the  baits 
Of  gold  and  beauty,  wooing  him  to  woo. 
So  month  by  month  the  noise  about  their 

doors, 
And  distant  blaze  of  those  dull  banquets, 

made  489 

The  niehtly  wirer  of  their  innocent  hare 
Falter  before  he  took  it    All  in  vain. 
Sullen,  defiant,  pitting,  wroth,  retum'd 
Leoliu's  rejeetea  rivals  from  their  suit 
So  often,  that  the  folly  taking  wings 
Slipt  o'er  those  lazy  limits  down  the  wind 
With  rumor,  and  became  in  other  fields 
A  mockery  to  the  yeomen  over  ale. 
And  laughter  to  their  lords.    But  those  at 

home. 
As  hunters  round  a  hunted  creature  draw 
The  cordon  dose  and  closer  toward  the 

deatib,  joo 

Narrow'd  her  goings  out  and  comings  in; 
Forbade  her  fint  the  house  of  Averul, 
Then  closed  her  access  to  the  wealthier 

farms. 
Last  from  her  own  home-cirole  of  the  poor 
They  barr'd  her.    Yet  she  bore  it,  yet  her 

cheek 
Kept  color — wondrous  I  but,  O  mystery  I 
What  amulet  drew  her  down  to  that  old 

oak. 
So  old,  that  twenty  years  before,  a  part 
Falling  had  let  appear  the  brand  of  John  — 
Once  grove-like,  each  huge  arm  a  tree,  but 

now  510 

The  broken  base  of  a  black  tower,  a  cave 
Of  touchwood,  with  a  single  flourishing 

spray. 
There  the  manorial  lord  too  curiously 
Raking  in  that  millennial  touchwood-dust 
Found  for  himself  a  bitter  treasure-trove; 
Burst  his  own  wy vem  on  the  seal,  and  read 
Writhing  a  letter  from  his  child,  for  which 
Came  at  the  moment  Leolin's  emissary, 
A  crippled  lad,  and  coming  turn'd  to  fly, 
But  scared  with  threats  of  jail  and  halter 

gave  5»o 

To  him  that  fluster'd  his  poor  parish  wits 
The  letter  which  he  brought,  and  swore 

besides 
To  play  their  go-between  as  heretofore 
Nor  let  them  know  themselves  betray'd; 

and  then, 
Soul-stricken  at  their  kindness  to  him,  went 
Hating  his  own  lean  heart  and  miserable. 
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Thenceforward  offe  from  out  a  despot 
dream 
The  father  |)anting  woke,  and  oft,  as  dawn 
Aroused  the  black  republic  on  his  elms, 
Sweeping  the  froth -iiy  from  the  febcue 
brush 'd  530 

Thro'  the  dim  meadow  toward  his  treasure- 
trove, 
Seized  it,  took  home,  and  to  mj  lady,  — 

who  made 
A  downward  crescent  of  her  minion  oouth. 
Listless  in  all  despondence,  —  read;  and 

tore. 
As  if  the  living  passion  symboU'd  there 
Were  living  nerves  to  feel  the  rent;  and 

burnt. 
Now  chafing  at  his  own  great  self  defied, 
Now  striking  on  huge  stumbling-blocks  of 

scorn 
In  babyittms  and  dear  diminutives 
Scattered  all  over  the  vocabulary  540 

Of  such  a  love  as  like  a  chidden  child. 
After  much  wailing,  hush'd  itself  at  last 
Hopeless  of  answer.     Then  tho'  Averill 

wrote 
And  bade  him  with  good  heart  sustain  him- 
self— 
All  would  be  well  —  the  lover  heeded  not. 
But  passionately  restless  came  and  went, 
And  rustling  once  at  night  about  the  place. 
There  by  a  keeper  shot  at,  slightly  hurt, 
Raging  return'a.    Nor  was  it  well  for  her 
Kept  to  the  garden  now,  and  grove  of 
pines,  550 

Watch'd  even  there;  and  one  was  set  to 

watch 
The  watcher,  and  Sir  Aylmer  watch'd  them 

all. 
Yet  bitterer  from  his  readings.    Once  in- 
deed, 
Warm'd  with  his  wines,  or  taking  pride  in 
t  her, 

She  look'd  so  sweet,  he  kiss'd  her  tenderly. 
Not  knowing  what  possess'd  him.    That  one 

kiss 
Was  Leolin's  ono  strong  rival  upon  earth; 
Seconded,  for  my  lady  follow'd  suit, 
Seem'd  hope's  returning  rose;  and  then  en- 
sued 
A  Martin's  summer  of  his  faded  love,      560 
Or  ordeal  by  kindness.     After  this 
He  seldom  orost  his  child  without  a  sneer; 
The  mother  flow'd  in  shallower  acrimonies, 
Never  one  kindly  smile,  one  kindly  word ; 
80  that  the  gentle  creature  shut  from  all 


Her  charitable  use,  and  face  to  face 
With  twenty  months  of  silenoe,  slowly  los^ 
Nor  greatly  cared  to  lose,  her  hold  on  life. 
Last  some  low  fever  ranging  round  to  spy 
The  weakness  of  a  people  or  a  house,      $70 
Like  flies  that  haunt  a  wound,  or  deer,  or 

men, 
Or  almost  all  that  is,  hurtine  the  hurt  — 
Save  Christ  as  we  believe  him  —  found  the 

girl 
And  flung  her  down  upon  a  conch  of  fire, 
Where    careless  of  tne    household   faces 

near. 
And  crying  upon  the  name  of  Leolio, 
She,  and   with  her  the  laoe  of  Aylmer, 

past. 

Star  to  star  vibratei  light;  may  aoul  to 

soul 
Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ? 
So,  —  from  afar,  —  touch  as  at  onoe  ?  or 

why  s^ 

That  night,  that  moment,  when  she  naaied 

his  name. 
Did  the  keen  shriek,  *  Yes,  love,  yes,  Edith, 

yes,' 
Shrill,  till  the  comrade  of  his  chambers 

woke. 
And  came  upon  him  half-arisen  from  sleep. 
With  a  weird  bright  eye,  sweating  aiid 

trembling. 
His  hair  as  it  were  crackling  into  flames, 
His  body  half  flung  forward  in  pursuit, 
And  his  long  arms  stretched  as  to  grasp  a 

flyer. 
Nor  knew  he  wherefore  he  had  made  the 

cry; 
And  being  much  befool'd  and  idioted       »» 
By  the  rough  amity  of  the  other,  sank 
As  into  sleep  again.    The  second  day, 
My  lady's  Indian  kinsman  rushing  in, 
A  breaker  of  the  Utter  news  from  home. 
Found  a  dead  man,  a  letter  edged  with 

death 
Beside  him,  and  the  dagger  which  himiM*lf 
Gave  Edith,  redden'd    with    no    bandit's 

blood; 
*  From  Edith '  was  engraven  on  the  blade. 

Then  Averill  went  and  gajsed  npon  his 
deatli. 

And  when  he  came  again,  his  floek  be- 
lieved—  «oo 

Beholding  how  the  yean  which  are  r^i 
Time's 
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Had  blasted  bim  —  that  many  thonsand 

days 
Were  dipt  by  borror  from  bis  term  of  life. 
Yet  tbe  Mid  mother,  for  the  second  deatb 
Scarce  toucb'd  ber  tbro'  tbat  nearues^  of 

tbe  first, 
And  being  used  to  find  ber  pastor  texts, 
Sent  to  tbe  barrow'd  brotber,  praying  bim 
To  speak  before  tbe  people  of  ber  child, 
And  fixt  tbe  Sabbath.    Darkly  tbat  day 

rose. 
Autumn's  mock    sonsbine  of   tbe    faded 

woods  610 

Was  all  tbe  life  of  it;  for  bard  on  these, 
A  breathless  burthen  of  low -folded  hea- 
vens 
Stifled  and  chiU'd  at  once;  but  every  roof 
bent  out  a  listener.    Many  too  bad  knowu 
Edith  among  tbe  hamlets  round,  and  since 
Tlie  parents'  harshness  and    the  hapless 

loves 
And  double  deatb  were  widely  murmur'd, 

left 
Their  own  gray  tower,  or  plain-faced  tab- 
ernacle, 
To  bear  bim;  all  in  mourning  these,  and 
those  619 

With  blots  of  it  about  them,  ribbon,  glove. 
Or  kerchief;  while  the  church,  —  one  night, 

except 
For  greenisb  glimmerings  thro'  tbe  lancets, 

—  made 
Still  paler  the  pale  bead  of  bim,  who  tow- 

er'd 
Above  tbem,  with  bis  hopes  in  either  grave. 

Long  o'er  his  bent  brows  linger'd  Aver- 

ill. 

His  face  magnetic  to  tbe  hand  from  which 
Livid  be  plock'd  it  forth,  and  labored  thro' 
His  brief  prayei^prelude,  gave  tbe  verse, 

*  Behold, 
Your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  I ' 
But  lapsed  into  so  long  a  pause  again     630 
As  half  amazed,  half  lighted,  all  his  flock; 
Then  from  bis  height  and  loneliness  of 

grief 
Bore  down  in  flood,  and  dasb'd  bis  angry 

heart 
Against  the  desolations  of  tbe  world. 

Never  since  our  bad  earth  became  one 


Which  rolling   o*er  tbe   palaces   of   the 
prondy 


And  all  but  those  who  knew  the  living 

God- 
Eight  that   were  left   to    make  a  purer 

woi'ld  — 
When  since  had  flood,  fire,  earthquake, 

thunder,  wrought 
Such  waste  aud  havoc  as  tbe  idolatries    640 
Which  from  the  low  light  of  mortality 
Shot   up  their  shadows  to  the  heaven  of 

heavens. 
And  worshipt  their  own  darkness  in  the 

Highest  ? 
*  Gh&sh  thyself,  priest,  and  honor  thy  brute 

Ba&l, 
And  tu  thy  worst  self  sacrifice  thyself, 
For  with  thy  worst  self  hast  thou  clothed 

thy  God. 
Then  came  a  Lord  in  no  wise  like  to  Bai&l. 
The  babe  shall  lead  tbe  lion.     Surely  now 
The  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose. 
Crown  thyself,  worm,  and  worship  thine 

own  lusts  I  —  650 

No  coarse  and  blockish  God  of  acreage 
Stands  at  thy  gate  for  thee  to  grovel  to  — 
Thy  God  is  far  diffused  in  noble  groves 
And  princely  halls,  aud  farms,  aud  flowing 

lawns. 
And  heaps  of  living  gold  tbat  daily  grow, 
And  title-scrolls  and  gorgeous  heraldries. 
In  such  a  shape  dost  thou  behold  thy  Crod. 
Thou  wilt  not  gash  thy  flesh  for  him;  for 

thine 
Fares  richly,  in  fine  linen,  not  a  hair 
Ruffled  upon  the  scarf  skin,  eveu  while    660 
The  deathless  ruler  of  thy  dying  house 
Is  wounded  to  the  death  that  cannot  die; 
And  tho'  thou  numberest  with  the  follow* 

ers 
Of  One  who  cried,  **  Leave  all  and  follow 

me. 
Thee  therefore  with  His  light  about  thy 

feet, 
Thee  with  His  message  ringing  in  thine 

ears. 
Thee  shall  thy  brother  man,  the  Lord  from 

heaven. 
Bom  of  a  village  girl,  carpenter's  son. 
Wonderful,  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Mighty 

God, 
Count  tbe  more  base  idolater  of  the  two;  670 
Crueller,  as  not  passing  thro'  the  fire 
Bodies,  but  souls  —  thy  children's  —  thro' 

the  smoke. 
The  blight  of  low  iesires  —  darkening  thine 

own 
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To  thine  own  likenen;  or  if  one  of  these, 
Thy  better  bom  unhappily  from  thee, 
Should,  ftB  by  miracle,  gi*ow  straight  and 

fair  — 
Friends,  I  was  bid  to  speak  of  such  a  one 
By  those  who  most  have  cause  to  sorrow 

for  her  — 
Fairer  than  Rachel  by  the  palmy  well,    679 
Fairer  than  Ruth  among  the  fields  of  corn, 
Fair  as  the  Angel  that  said  *<  HaU  ! "  she 

seem'd, 
Who  entering  flll'd  the  house  with  sudden 

light. 
For  so  mine  own  was  brighten'd  —  where 

indeed 
The  roof  so  lowly  but  that  beam  of  heaven 
Dawn'd    sometime    thro'    the    doorway? 

whose  the  babe 
Too  ragged  to  be  fondled  on  her  lap, 
Warm^  at  her  bosom  ?    The  poor  child  of 

shame, 
The  common  care  whom  no  one  oared  for, 

leapt 
To  greet  her,  wasting  his  forgotten  heart. 
As  with  the  mother  he  had  never  known,  690 
In  gambols;  for  her  fresh  and  innocent  eyes 
Had  such  a  star  of  morning  in  their  blue, 
That  all  neglected  places  of  the  field 
Broke  into  nature's  musito  when  they  saw 

her. 
Low  was  her  voice,  but  won  mysterious 

way 
Thro'  the  seal'd  ear  to  which  a  louder  one 
Was  all  but  silence  —  free  of  alms  her 

hand  — 
The  hand  that  robed  your  cottage-walls 

with  flowers 
lias  often  toil'd  to  clothe  your  little  ones; 
How  often  plaoed   upon  the  sick  man's 

brow  700 

Cool'd  it,  or  laid  his  feverish  pillow  smooth  I 
I  lad  you  one  sorrow  and  she  shared  it  not  ? 
One  burthen  and  she  would  not  lighten  it  ? 
One  spiritual  doubt  she  did  not  soothe  ? 
Or  when  some  heat  of  diiference  sparkled 

out, 
Uow  sweetly  would  she  glide  between  your 

wraths. 
And  steal  vou  from  each  other!  for  she 

walkM 
Wearing  the  light  voke  of  that  Lord  of  love 
Who  still'd  the  roiling  wave  of  Galilee  I 
And  one  —  of  him  I  was  not  bid  to  speak — 
yf9M   always  with   heri  whom  you   also 

knew.  911 


Him  too  yon  loved,  for  he  was  wotthj 

love. 
And  these  had  been  together  from  the 

first; 
They  might  have  been  together  till  the  last. 
Friends,  this  frail  bark  of  ours,  when  sorely 

tried. 
May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt. 
Without   the   captain's  kuowledge;    hope 

with  me. 
Whose  shame  is  that,  if  he  went  hence  with 

shame  ? 
Nor  mine  the  fault,  if  losing  both  of  these 
I  cry  to  vacant  chairs  and  widow'd  walls, 
*'  My  house  is  left  unto  me  desolate." '    yu 

While  thus  he  spoke,  his  hearers  wept; 

but  some, 
Sons  of  the  glebe,  with  other  frowns  than 

those 
That  knit  themselves  for  summer  shadow, 

scowl'd 
At  their  great  lord.    He,  when  it  seem'd 

he  saw 
No  pale  sheet-lightnings  from  afar,  but 

fork'd 
Of  the  near  storm,  and  aiming  at  his  head. 
Sat  anger -charm'd  from  sorrow,  soldier-' 

like. 
Erect;  but  when   the  preacher's  cadence 

flow'd 
Softening  thro'  all  the  gentle  attribiiti^s     -10 
Of  his  lost  child,  the  wife,  who  watch'd  bis 

face. 
Paled  at  a  sudden  twitch  of  his  iron  mouth; 
And  '  O,  pray  God  that  he  hold  up  1 '  she 

thought, 
*  Or  surely  1  shall  shame  myself  and  him.* 


*  Nor  yours  the  blame — for  who 

your  hearths 
Can  tsJce  her  place  —  if  eeboing  me  yo« 

cry 
**  Our  house  is  left  unto  ns  desolate  **  ? 
But  thou,  O  thou  that  kiUest,  badst  thsn 

known, 
O  thou  that  stonest,  badst  tbon  onderat«iod 
The  things  belonging  to  thy  peaoe  aad 

ours  I  -•» 

Is  there  no  prophet  but  the  voice  that 
Doom  upon  kings,  or  in  the  waste 

pent "  ? 
Is  not  onr  own  child  on  the  narrow  w«t« 
Who  down  to  thoee  that  sannter 

broad 
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Crieiy "  Como  up  hither,"  as  a  piophet  to 

ns? 
Is   there  no  stoning  save  with  flint  and 

rock? 
JTea,  88  the  dead  we  weep  for  testify  — 
Kg  desoUition  but  by  swurd  and  fire  ?      748 
f  es,  as  your  meanings  witness,  and  myself 
Am  lonelier,  darker,  eartblier  for  my  loss. 
Uive  me  your  prayers,  for  he  is  past  your 

prayers,  ^ 
Xot  past  the  living  fount  of  pity  in  heaven. 
Mat  I  that  thought  myself  long-suffering, 

meek, 
£xeeeding  **  poor   in   spirit  **  —  how  the 

words 
Have  twisted  back  i^n  themselves,  and 

mean 
Vileness,  we  are  grown  so  proud  —  I  wish'd 

my  voioe 
A  rushing  tempest  of  the  wrath  of  God 
To  blow  these  sacrifioes  thro'  the  world  — 
6ent  like  the  twelve-divided  concubine 
To  inflame  the   tribes;    but  there  —  out 

yonder — earth  760 

Lightens  from  her  own  central  hell  —  0, 

there 
The  red  fruit  of  an  old  idolatry  — 
The  heads  of  chiefs  and  princes  fall  so  fast. 
They  cling  together  in  the  ghastly  sack  — 
The  land  all  shambles  —  naked  marriaees 
Flash  from  the  bridge,  and  ever-murder'd 

France, 
by  shores  that  darken  with  the  gathering 

wolf, 
Rniis  in  a  river  of  blood  to  the  sick  sea. 
Is  this  a  time  to  madden  madness  then  ? 
Wnm  this  a  time  for  these  to  flaunt  their 

pride  ?  770 

Ifay  Pharaoh's  darkness,  folds  as  dense  as 

those 
DThich  hid  the  Holiest  from  the  people's 

eyes 
Ere  the  great  death,  shroud  this  great  sin 

from  all  I. 
I>cmlytless  our  narrow  world  must  canvass 

it. 
!>,  rather  pray  for  those  and  pity  them, 
Who,  thro'  their  own  desire  accomplish'd, 

bring 
Their  own  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 

grave  — 
Who  broke  the  bond  which  they  desired  to 

break, 
Wlueb  else  had  link'd  their  race  with  times 

to  oome  —  779 


Who  wove  coarse  webs  to  snare  her  puritv. 
Grossly  contriving  their  dear  daughters 

good  — 
Poor  souls,  and  knew  not  what  they  did, 

but  sat 
Ignorant,  devising  their    own  daughter's 

death  1 
Ma;^  not  that  earthly  chastisement  snfiBce  ? 
Have  not  our  love  and  reverence  left  thvm 

bare? 


Will  not  another  take  their  heritage  ? 
Will  there  be  children's  lauirhterin 


haU 


their 


For  ever  and  for  ever,  or  one  stone 
Left  on  another,  or  is  it  a  I1  ht  thing 
That  I,  their  guest,  their  host,  their  ancient 

friend,  790 

I  made  by  these  the  last  of  all  my  race, 
Must  cry  to  these  the  last  of  theirs,  as  cried 
Christ  ere  His  agony  to  those  that  sv/ore 
Not  by  the  tem|Me  out  the  gold,  and  mHde 
Their  own  traditions  God,  and  slew  the 

I^rd, 
And  left  their  memories  a  world's  curse  — 

<*  Behold, 
Tour  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate  "  ? ' 

Ended  he  had  not,  but  she  brook'd  no 

more; 
Long  since  her  heart  had  beat  remorse- 
lessly. 
Her  erampt-up  sorrow  pain'd  her,  and  a 

sense  800 

Of  meanness  in  her  unresisting  life. 
Then  their  eyes  vext  her;  for  on  entering 
He    had  cast  the  curtains  of  their  seat 

aside  — 
Black  velvet  of  the  costliest  —  she  herself 
Had  seen  to  that.   Fain  had  she  closed  them 

now, 
Tet  dared  not  stir  to  do  it,  only  near^d 
Her  husband  inch  by  inch,  but  when  she  laid, 
M'^ifelike,  her  hand  in  one  of  his,  he  veil'd 
His  face  with  the  other,  and  at  once,  as 

falls 
A  creeper  when  the  prop  is  broken,  fell    810 
The    woman   shrieking    at  his    feet,  and 

swo6n'd. 
Then  her  own  people  bore  along  the  nave 
Her  pendent  hands,  and  narrow  meagre 

face 
Seam'd   with  the  shallow  cares  of  fifty 

years. 
And  her  the  lord   of  all  the  landscape 

round  i 
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Even  to  its  last  horizon,  and  of  all 
Who  peer'd  at  him  so  keenly,  follow'd  out 
Tall  and  erect,  but  in  the  middle  aisle 
Reerd,  as  a  footsore  ox  in  crowded  ways 
8tnmbling  across  the  market  to  his  death, 
Unpitied;    for  he  groped   as    blind,  and 

seem'd  ^Sai 

Always  about  to  fall,  grasping  the  pew* 
And  oaken  finials  till  he  touch'd  the  door; 
Yet    to  the  lychgate,   where   his  chariot 

stood. 
Strode    from   the    porcht  tall  and    erect 

again. 

But  nevermore  did  either  pass  the  gate 
Save    under   pall  with  bearers.    In   one 

month, 
Thro'  weary  and  yet  ever  wearier  hours. 
The   childless  mother  went  to   seek  her 

child;  * 

And  when  he  felt  the  silence  of  his  house 
About  him,  and  the  change  and  not  the 

change,  831 

And  those  fixt  eyes  of  painted  ancestors 
Staring  for  ever  from  their  gilded  walls 
On  him  their  last  descendant,  his  own  head 
Began  to  droop,  to  fall.    The  man  became 
Imbecile;  his  one  word  was  *  desolate.' 
Dead  for  two  years  before  his  death  was 

be; 
But  when  the  second  Christmas  came,  es- 
caped 
Hia  keepers,  and  the  silence  which  he  felt, 
To  find  a  deeper  in  the  narrow  gloom      840 
By  wife  and  child;  nor  wanted  at  his  end 
The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death 
At  golden  thresholds;    nor  from    tender 

hearts. 
And  those  who  sorrowed  o'er  a  vanish'd 

race. 
Pity,  the  violet  on  the  tyrant's  grave. 
Then  Oe  great  HaU  wa.  whoUy  broken 

down. 
And    the  broad  woodland   paroell'd  into 

farms; 
And  where  the  two  oontrived  their  daugh- 
ter's goodi 
Lies  the  hawk's  cast,  the  mole  has  made  his 

run. 
The    hedgehog    underneath    the   plantain 

bores,  850 

The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  faee^ 
The  slow-worm  ci*eepg,  and  the  thin  weasel 

there 
FoUowB  the  mouaoi  and  all  is  open  field. 
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This  poem  was  first  printed  in  '  MaemiIIan*8 
Magazine  '  for  Jannaryf  1860,  and  afterwards 
included  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  volume. 

*  The  grace  of  the  poem,'  says  the  *  Quarterly 
Review/  *  ia  equalled  by  the  winning  kindli- 
ness of  it.'  Stedmaa  calls  it  *  a  poem  of  mea- 
sureless satire  and  much  idyllic  beauty:' 

A  ciTT  clerk,  but  gently  bom  and  bred; 
His    wife,    an    unknown    artist's    orphan 

chUd  — 
One  babe  was  theirs,  a  Margarety  three 

years  old. 
They,  thinking  that  her  clear  germaiider 

eye 
Droopt  in  the  giant-factoried  city-gloom. 
Came,  with  a  month's  leave  given  them,  tt 

the  sea; 
For  which  his  gains  were  dock'd,  howevei 

small. 
Small  were  his  gains,  and  hard  hit  work. 

besides. 
Their  slender  household  fortunes  —  for  tin 

man 
Hadrisk'd  his  little  — like  the  little  thrift 
Trembled  in  perilous  places  o'er  a  deep. 
And  oft,  when  sitting  all  alone,  his  face 
Would  darken,  as  he  cursed  his  oredulotia- 

ness, 
And  that  one  unctuous  month  which  Ittre4 

him,  rogue, 
To  buy  strange  shares  in  some  Femviaa 

mine. 
Now  seaward-bound  for  health  tbey  gain'd 

a  coast. 
All  sand  and  cliff  and  deep-inmnning  cave, 
At  close  of  day;  slept,  woke,  and  went  ihn 

next. 
The  Sabbath,  pious  varters  from  the  chnrch. 
To  chapel;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer,        sa 
Not   preaching  simple  Christ   to   simple 

men, 
Announced  the  coming  doom,  and  fulmi- 
nated 
Against  the  Scarlet  Woman  and  her  creed. 
For  sideways  up  he  swung  his  arms,  and 

shriek'd 
'Thus,  thus  with  violence,'  even  aa  if  be 

held 
The  Apocalyptic  millstone,  and  himself 
Were  that  great  angel;  'Thus  with  vio* 

lence 
Shall  Babylon  be  cast  into  the  tea; 
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Then  comes  the  close.'    The  gentle-hearted 

wife 
Sat  shaddering  at  the  ruin  of  a  world,      30 
He  at  his  own;  but  when  the  wordy  storm 
Uad  euded,  forth  they  came  and  paced  the 

shore, 
Ran  in  and  out  the  long  sea-framing  caves, 
Drank  the  large  air,  and  saw,  but  scarce 

bclicTed  — 
The  soot-Hake  of  so  many  a  summer  still 
Cluug  to  their  fancies  —  that  they  saw,  the 

sea. 
So  now  on  sand  they  walk'd,  and  now  on 

cliif. 
Lingering  about  the  thymy  promontories, 
Till  9 11  the  sails  were  dai-keu'd  in  the  west. 
And  roeed  in  the  east,  then  homeward  and 

to  bed;  40 

Where  she,  who  kept  a  tender  Christian 

hope. 
Haunting  a  holy  text,  and  still  to  that 
Returning,  as  the  bird  returns,  at  night, 
*Let  not  the    sun    go  down    upon  your 

wrath,* 
Said,  '  Love,  forgive  him.'     But  he  did  not 

speak; 
And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife. 
Remembering  her  dear  Lord  who  died  for 

all. 
And  musing  on  the  little  lives  of  men, 
And   how  they  mar  this  little  by  their 

fends. 

But  while  the  two  were  sleeping,  a  full 
tide  50 

R08O  with  gronnd- swell,  which,  on  the 
foremost  rocks 

ToQching,  upjetted  in  spirts  of  wild  sea- 
smoke, 

And  sealed  in  sheets  of  wasteful  foam,  and 
fell 

Li  vast  sea-cataracts  —  ever  and  anon 

Dead  claps  of  thunder  from  within  the 
cliffs 

Heaid  thro'  the  living  roar.  At  this  the 
babe. 

Their  Margaret  cradled  near  them,  wail'd 
and  woke 

The  mother,  and  the  father  suddenly  cried, 

*  A  wreck,  a  wreck  I '  then  tum'd  and 
groaning  said: 

*  Forgive  f    How  many  will  say,  "  for- 
give," and  find  60 
A  M»t  uf  absolution  in  the  sound 


To  hate  a  little  longer  I    No;  the  sin 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  foiw 

give. 
Hypocrisy,  I  saw  it  in  him  at  once. 
Is  it  so  true  that  second  thoughts  are  best  ? 
Not  first,  and  third,  which  are  a  riper 

first? 
Too  ripe,  too  late  1  they  come  too  late  for 

use. 
Ah,  love,  there  surely  lives  in  man  and 

beast 
Something  divine  to  warn  them  of  their 

foes; 
And  such  a  sense,  when  first  I  fronted  him. 
Said,  "  Trust  him  not; "  but  after,  when  I 

came  71 

To  know  him  more,  I  lost  it,  knew  him 

less. 
Fought    with  what  seem'd  my  own  nn- 

charity. 
Sat  at  his  table,  drank  his  costly  wines. 
Made  more  and  more  allowance  for  his 

talk; 
Went  further,  fool !  and  trusted  him  with 

aU, 
All  my  poor  scrapings  from  a  dozen  years 
Of  dust  and  desk-work.    There  is  no  such 

mine. 
None;  but  a  gulf  of  ruin,  swallowing  gold. 
Not  making.     Ruin'd !    ruin'd  1    Uie  sea 

roars  80 

Run — a  fearfol  night  I ' 

*  Not  fearful;  fair,* 
Said  the  good  wife,  <  if  every  star  in  heaven 
Can  make  it  fair;  you  do  but  hear  the  tide. 
Had  you  ill  dreams  ? ' 

'  O,  yes,'  he  said, '  I  dream 'd 
Of  such  a  tide  swelling  toward  the  land. 
And  I  from  out  the  boundless  outer  deep 
Swept  with  it  to  the  shore,  and  enter'd  one 
Of  those  dark  caves  that  run  beneath  the 

cliffs. 
I  thought  the  motion  of  the  boundless  deep 
Bore  thro'  the  cave,  and  I  was  heaved  upon 

it  90 

Li  darkness;  then  I  saw  one  lovely  star 
Larger  and  larger.    "What  a  world,"  I 

thought, 
'*  To  live  in  I  "  but  in  moving  on  I  found 
Only  the  landward  exit  of  the  cave, 
Bright  with  the  sun  upon  the  stream  b^ 

yond; 
And  near  the  light  a  giant  woman  sat, 
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All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth, 
A  pickaxe  in  her  hand.     Then  out  I  slipt 
Into  a  land  all  sun  and  blossom,  trees 
As  high  as  heaven,  and  every  bird  that 

sings;  loo 

And  here  the  night-light  flickering  in  mj 

eyes 
Awoke  me.' 

'  That  was  then  your  dream,'  she  said, 
'  Not  sad,  but  sweet' 

'  So  sweet,  I  lay,'  said  he, 
*  And  mnsed  upon  it,  drifting  up  the  stream 
In  fancy,  till  I  slept  again,  and  pieced 
The    broken    vision;  for  I  dream'd  that 

still 
The  motion  of  the  great  deep  bore  me 

on. 
And    that    the  woman  walk'd    upon  the 

brink. 
I  wonder'd  at  her  strength,  and  ask'd  her 

of  it. 
**  It  came,"  she  said,  **  by  working  in  the 

mines."  no 

O,  then  to  ask  her  of  my  shares,  I  thought; 
And  ask'd;  but  not  a  word;  she  shook  her 

head. 
And  then  the  motion  of  the  current  ceased^ 
And  there  was  rolling  thunder;  and  we 

reach'd 
A  mountain,  like  a  wall  of  burs  and  thorns; 
But  she  with  her  strong  feet  up  the  steep 

hill 
Trod  out  a  path.    I  followed,  and  at  top 
She  pointed  seaward;  there  a  fleet  of  giass. 
That  seem'd  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  me. 
Sailing  along  before  a  gloomy  cloud         lao 
That  not  one  moment  ceased  to  thunder, 

past 
In  sunshine.    Bight  across  its  track  there 

lay, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold, 
Or  what  seem'd  gold;  and  I  was  glad  at 

first 
To  think  that  in  our  of  ten«-Tansack'd  world 
Still  so  much  gold  was  left;  and  then  I 

fear'd 
Lest  the  gay  navy  there  should  splinter 

on  it, 
And  fearing  waved  my  arm  to  warn  them 

off; 
An  idle  signal,  for  the  brittle  fleet  — 
I  thought  I  could  liav9  died  to  save  it — 

aear'dft  iso 


Tottch'd,  clink'd,  and  dash'd,  and  vanish'df 

and  I  woke, 
I  heard  the  clash  so  clearly.    Now  I  see 
My  dream   was  Life,  the  woman  honest 

Work, 
And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  glass 
Wreck'd  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold.' 

'Nay,'  said  the  kindly  wife  to  eomfoit 

him, 
'  You  raised  your  arm,  you  tumbled  down 

and  broke 
The  glass  with  little  Maigaret's  medicine 

in  it; 
And,  breaking  that,  you  made  and  broke 

your  dream. 
A  trifle  makes  a  dream,  a  trifle  breaks.'  140 

*  No  trifle,'  groan'd  the  husband; '  yestei^ 

day 
I  met  him  suddenly  in  the  street,  and  ask'd 
That  which  I  ask'd  the  woman  in  my  dream. 
Like  her,  he  shook  his  head.    **  Show  me 

the  books  1  " 
He  dodged  me  with  a  long  and  loose  ao> 

count. 
**  The  books,  the  books  t "  but  he,  he  could 

not  wait, 
Bound  on  a  matter  he  of  life  and  death; 
When  the  great  Books -^  see  Daniel  sevsn 

and  ten — 
Were  open'd,  I  should  find  he  meant  mo 

well;  149 

And  then  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  oose 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean.    **  My  dearest 

friend, 
Have  faith,  have  faith  !  We  live  by  faith," 

said  he; 

good 
Of  those"  —  it  makes  me  sick  to  quote 

him  —  last 
Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God-bless* 

you  went. 
I  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow. 
I  found  a  hard  friend  in  bis  loose  accounts* 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand, 
A  curse  in  his  God-bless-you;  then  my 

eyes  160 

Pursued  him  down   the   streett  and  far 

away, 
Among  the  honest  shonldem  of  the  crowd* 
Bead  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back. 
And  scoundrel  in  the  supple-sliding  kiW8«' 
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*  Wa«  he  BO  bound,  poor  soul  ? '  said  the 

good  wife; 
'  So  are  we  all;  but  do  not  call  him,  love. 
Before  you  prove  him,  rogue,  and  proved, 

forgive. 
His  gain  is  loss;  for  he  that  wrongs  his 

friend 
Wrongs    himself    more,  and    ever    bears 

about 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast,      170 
Himself  the  judge  aud  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemned. 
And  that  drags  down  his  life;  then  oomes 

what  comes 
Hereafter;  and  he  meant,  he  said  he  meant, 
Perhaps  he  meant,  or  partly  meant,  you 

well/ 

*''With  all  his  eonsoienoe  and  one  eye 

askew  "  — 
Love,  let  me  quote  these  lines,  that  you 

may  learn 
A  man  is  likewise  counsel  for  himself. 
Too  often,  in  that  silent  court  of  yours  — 
**With  all  his    conscience    and  one  eye 

askew,  180 

80  false,  he  partly  took  himself  for  true; 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was 

dry, 
Made  wet  the  crafty  crowsf oot  round  his  eye ; 
Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain. 
So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain, 
Made  Him  his  oatspaw  and  the  Cross  his 

tool, 
And  Christ  the  bait  to  trap  his  dupe  and 

fool; 
Nor  deeds  of  gift,  but  gifts  of  grace  he 

forged. 
And  snake-like  slimed  his  victim  ere  he 

gorged; 
And  oft  at  Bible  meetings,  o'er  the  rest  190 
Arising,  did  his  holy  oily  best. 
Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and 

Heaven, 
To  spread  the  Word  by  which  himself  had 

thriven." 
How  like  you  this  old  satire  ? ' 

*  ^Ay,'  she  said, 
'  I  loathe  it;  he  had  never  kindly  heart, 
Kor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind, 
Wlio  first  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it. 
But  will  yon  hear  my  dreain,  for  I  had  one 
That  altogether  went  to  music  ?    Still 
It  awed  me.' 


Then  she  told  it,  having  dream'd 
Of  that  same  coast.  — 


But  round  the  North,  n  light, 
A  belt,  it  seem'd,  of  luminous  Tapor,  lay, 
And  ever  in  it  a  low  musical  note 
Sweird  up  and  died;  and,  as  it  swell'd, » 

ridge 
Of  breaker  issued  from  the  belt,  and  still 
Grew  with  the  growing  note,  and  when  the 

note 
Had  reached  a  thunderous  fulness,  on  those 

cliffs 
Broke,  mizt  with  awful  light  —  the  same  as 

that 
Living  within  the  belt  —  whereby  she  saw 
That  all  those  lines  of  cliffs  were  cliffs  no 

more,  a  10 

But  huge  cathedral  fronts  of  every  age, 
Grave,  florid,  stem,  as  far  as  eye  could  see. 
One  after  one*,  and  then  the  great  ridge 

drew. 
Lessening  to  the  lessening  music,  back. 
And  past  into  the  belt  and  swell'd  again 
Slowly  to  music.     Ever  when  it  broke 
The    statues,  king,  or  saint,  or  founder 

fell; 
Then  from  the  gaps  and  chasms  of  ruin 

left 
Came   men  and  women  in  dark  clusters 

round, 
Some  crying,  'Set  them  up !  they  shall  not 

fall  r  aM 

And  others,  '  Let  them  lie,  for  they  have 

fallen.' 
And  still  they  strove  and  wrangled;  and 

she  g^eved 
In  her  strange  dream,  she  knew  not  why« 

to  find 
Their  wildest  wailings  never  out  of  tune 
With  that  sweet  note;  and  ever  as  their 

shrieks 
Ran  highest  up  the  gamut,  that  great  wave 
Retummg,  while  none  mark'd  it,  on  the 

crowd 
Broke,  mixt  with  awful  light,  and  show'd 

their  eyes 
Glaring,  and  passionate  looks,  and  swept 

away 
The  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  men  of 

stone,  aso 

To  the  waste  deeps  together. 

'Thenlflxt 
My  wistful  eyes  on  two  fair  images, 
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Both  cxown'd  with  stars  and  high  among 

the  stars,  — 
The  Virgin  Mother  standing  with  her  child 
High  up  on  one  of  those  dark  minster- 
fronts  — 
Till  she  began  to  totter,  and  the  child 
Cliini^  to  the  mother,  and  sent  ont  a  cry 
Which  mixt  with  Uttle  Margaiet's,  aad  I 

woke, 
And  my  dream  awed  me;  —  well  —  but 

what  are  dreams  ? 
Yours  came  but  from  the  breaking  of  a 
glass,  140 

And  mine  but  from  the  crying  of  a  oliild.' 

<  Child  ?    No  r  said  he,  <  but  this  tide's 

roar,  and  his, 
Our  Boanerges  with  his  threats  of  doom 
And  loiid-lung'd  Antibabylouianisms  — 
Altho'  I  grant  but  little  music  there  — 
Went  both  to  make  your  dream;  but  if 

there  were 
A  music  harmoiiiiing  our  wild  cries, 
Sphere- music  such  as  that  you  dream'd 

about. 
Why,  that  would  make  our  passions  far  too 

like 
The  discords  dear  to  the  musician.     No  — 
One  shriek  of  hate  would  jar  all  the  hymns 

of  heaven.  ast 

Tnie  devils  with  no  ear,  they  howl  in  tune 
With  nothing  but  the  devil  I ' 

•"True"  indeed! 

One  of  our  town,  but  later  by  an  hour 

Here  than  ourselves,  spoke  with  me  on  the 
shore; 

While  you  were  running  down  the  sands, 
and  made 

The  dimpled  flounce  of  the  sea -furbelow 
flap. 

Good  man,  to  please  the  child.  She  brought 
strange  news. 

Why  were  you  silent  when  I  spoke  to- 
night ?  aS9 

I  had  set  my  heart  on  vour  forgiving  him 

Before  you  knew.  We  inial  forgive  the 
dead.' 

«Deadt  who  u  dead?* 

<  The  man  your  eye  pursued, 
A  little  after  you  had  parted  with  him. 
He  suddenly  dropt  dead  of  heart-diseam.' 


'Dead?  he?   of  heazt-diseaw?  whU 
heart  had  he 
To  die  of?  deadl' 

'  Ah,  dearest,  if  there  be 
A  devil  in  man,  there  is  an  angel  too, 
And  if  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him 

with. 
His  angel  broke  his  heart.  But  yottr  rough 

voice  — 
Tou  spoke  so  loud  —  has  roused  the  child 

again.  970 

Sleep,  little  birdie,  sleep  I  will  she  nut 

sleep 
Without  her  '*  little  birdie "  ?  well,  then, 

sleep, 
And  I  will  sing  you  **  birdie.'' ' 

Saving  this, 

The  woman  half  tum'd  round  zxom  him 
she  loved. 

Left  him  one  hand,  and  reaching  thro'  the 
night 

Her  other,  found  —  for  it  was  close  beside  — 

And  half -embraced  the  basket  cradle- 
head 

With  one  soft  arm,  which,  like  the  pliant 
bough 

That  moving  moves  the  nest  and  nestling, 
sway'd  «?9 

The  cradle,  while  she  sang  this  beby«eoDg: 

What  does  little  bndie  say 
In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day  f 
Let  me  fly,  says  little  biidisi 
Mother,  let  me  fly  away. 
Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  wingpi  are  stronger, 
So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 
Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say. 

In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ?  S9> 

Baby  says,  like  HtUe  birdie, 

Let  me  rise  and  fly  away. 

Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  litUe  limbs  are  stroi^; 

If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer. 

Baby  too  snail  fly  away. 

*  She  sleeps;  let  us  too,  let  all  evil,  sleepb 
He  also  sleeps — another  sleep  than  ours. 
He  can  do  no  more  wrong;  forgive  him« 

dear, 
And  I  shall  sleep  the  sounder  1 ' 
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Theu  the  man, 
'His  deedB  yet  live,  the  worst  is  yet  to 

come.  301 

Tet  let  yonr  sleep  for  this  one  night  be 

sound; 
I  do  forgive  him  I ' 

*  Thanks,  my  love,'  she  said, 
<  Yonr  own  will  be  the  sweeter,'  and  they 
slept 


ODE  SUNG  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EX- 
HIBITION 

OriginaUy  entitled:  'May  the  Fint,  1862/ 
and  fiist  printed,  incorreotly  and  with  omis- 
sioofl,  in  the  '  Times,'  April  24,  1862.  A  cor. 
rect  Tezricn  appeared  in  *Fraaer*8  Magazine,' 
for  June,  1862. 

A  Greelc  translation  of  the  Ode,  signed 
W.  G.  G.,  appeared  in  the  *  Times,'  July  14, 
1862  (when  the  original  poem  was  reprinted 
with  errors  that  called  forth  a  letter  from  the 
poet  to  the  editor) ;  and  a  Latin  verse  trans- 
ladon,  ng^ied  W.,  in  th6  same  jonmal,  Jnl 
1862. 


Uplift  a  thoasand  voices  full  and  sweet. 
In  this  wide  hall  with  earth's  invention 

atoredy 
And  praise  the  invisible  universal  Lord, 
Who  lets  onoe  more  in  peace  the  nations 
meet, 
Where  Soienoe,  Art,  and  Labor  have  ont- 
pour'd 
Their  myriad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 

n 

O  silent  father  of  our  Kings  to  be, 
Moum'd  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee, 
For  this,  for  al^  we  weep  our  thanks 
Ifaeel 

ni 

The  world^sompelling  plan  was  thine»«- 
And,  U>  1  the  long  laborious  miles 
<>f  Palace;  lo  I  the  giant  aislesy 
Rich  in  model  and  design ; 
Harvest-tool  and  husbandry, 
Loom  and  wheel  and  enginery. 
Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine, 
St4^1  and  gold,  and  com  and  winOf 
Fabric  roughi  or  f  airy-finci 


Sunny  tokens  of  the  Line, 

Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 

Of  wonder,  out  of  West  and  East, 

And  shapes  and  hues  of  Art  divine  I 

All  of  beauty,  all  of  use. 

That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star. 
Blown  from  over  every  main, 
And  mixt,  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain. 

The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war. 

IV 

Is  the  goal  so  far  away  ? 

Far,  how  far  no  tongue  can  say. 

Let  us  dream  our  dnam  to-day. 


O  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who 

reign, 
From  growing  Commerce  loose  her  latest 

chain, 
And  let  the  fair  white-wing'd  peacemaker 

fly 

To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky. 

And    mix    the    seasons    and    the    golden 

hours; 
Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men's 

food, 
men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed 

towers. 
And  mling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers. 
And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  earth  and 
crown'd  with  all  her  flowers. 


A  WELCOME  TO  ALEXANDRA 

MARCH  7,   1863 

Written  on  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Al- 
exandra in  England  jnst  before  her  marriage 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  10th  of  March, 
l&f^^ ;  published  separately  the  same  month ; 
and  afterwards  included  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden ' 
volnme.  Thackeray,  in  the  ^Comhill  Maga- 
zine,' compared  the  poem  to  the  waving  of  a 
flaring  pine-tree  torch  on  a  windy  headland. 

SsA-KXiros'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra  I 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Danes  in  our  welcome  of 
thee, 

Alexandra  I 
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Welcome  her,  thunders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 
Welcome    her,  thundering   cheer  of    the 

street  I 
Welcome    her,  all    things    youthful    and 

sweet. 
Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet ! 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers  1 
Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new -budded 

bowers ! 
Blazon  your  mottoes  of  blessing  and  prayer  I 
Welcome   her,   welcome    her,  all  that  is 

ours  1 
Warble,  O  bugle,  and  trumpet,  blare ! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers  I 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare  ! 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire  I 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air  f 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire  I 
Bush    to    the    roof,  sudden    rocket,  and 

higher 
Melt  into  stars  for  the  land's  desire  I 
Boll  and  rejoice,  jubilant  voice. 
Boll  as  a  Ground -swell    dash'd    on    the 

strand. 
Boar  as  the  sea  when  he  welcomes  the  land. 
And  welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  de- 
sire. 
The  sea-kinss'  daughter  as  happy  as  fair. 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea  — 
O  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  throne. 
Come  to  us,  love  us  ana  make  us  your 

own; 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we, 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be, 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of 

thee, 

Alexandra  I 


THE   GRANDMOTHER 

First  printed  in  *  Onoe  a  Week,*  Jidy  16, 
1869,  with  the  title,  *  The  Grandmother's  Apo- 
logy,' and  an  illustration  by  Millais. 


And  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  is  gone,  you 

say,  little  Anne  ? 
Buddy  and  white,  and  strong  on  bis  legs, 

he  looks  like  a  man. 
And  Willy's  wife  has  written;  she  never 

was  over-wise. 
Never  the  wife  for  Willy;  he   would  n't 

take  my  advice. 


II 

For,  Annie,  yon  see,  her  father  was  not  the 

man  to  save. 
Had  n't  a  head  to  manage,  and  drank 

self  into  his  grave. 
Pretty  enough,  very  pretty  1  bat  I 

against  it  for  one. 
Eh  1  —  but  he  would  n't  hear  me  —  and 

Willy,  you  say,  is  gone. 

Ill 

Willy,  my  beanty,  my  eldest -boni,  the 

flower  of  the  flock; 
Never  a  man  could  fling  him,  for  WiUy 

stood  like  a  rock.  lo 

*  Here  's  a  leg  for  a  babe  of  a  week ! '  says 

Doctor;  and  he  would  be  bound 
There  was  not  his  like  that  year  in  twenty 

parishes  round. 

IV 

Strong  of  his  hands,  and  strong  on  his  legB* 

but  still  of  bis  tongue  1 
I  ought  to  have  gone  before  him;  I  wonder 

he  went  so  young. 
I  cannot  cry  for  him,  Annie;  I  have  not 

long  to  stay. 
Perhaps  1  shall  see  him  the  sooner,  for  ho 

lived  far  away. 


Why  do  you  look  at  me,  Annie  ?  yoo  think 

I  am  bard  and  cold; 
But  all  my  children  have  gone  before  ne^ 

I  am  so  old. 
I  cannot  weep  for  Willy,  nor  can  I  weep 

for  the  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  oould  have  wept 

with  the  best.  ao 

VI 

For  I  remember  a  quarrel  I  had  with  yoar 

father,  my  dear, 
All  for  a  slanderous  stoiy,  that  cost  mo 

many  a  tear. 
I  mean  your  grandfather,  Annie;  it  east 

me  a  world  of  woe, 
Seventy  years  ago»  my  darliog,  amrmAf 

years  ago. 

VIl 

For  Jenny,  my  cousin,  had  eome  to  tha 
place,  and  I  knew  right  well 

That  Jenny  had  tript  in  her  time;  I 
but  1  would  not  tell* 
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And  she  to  be  coming  and  slandering  me, 

the  base  little  liar  I 
Bat  the  tongue  is  a  fire,  as  you  know,  my 

dear,  the  tongue  is  a  fire. 

VIII 

And  the  parson  made  it  his  text  that  week, 

and  he  said  likewise 
That  a  lie  which  is  ludf  a  truth  is  ever  the 

blackest  of  lies,  30 

That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and 

fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder 

matter  to  fight 

IX 

And  Willy  had  not  been  down  to  the  farm 

for  a  \7cek  and  a  day; 
And  all  thin^  look'd  half-dead,  tho'  it  was 

the  middle  of  May. 
Jenny,   to  slander  me,   who  knew  what 

Jenny  had  been  I 
Bat    soiling   another,  Annie,   will   never 

make  oneself  clean. 


And  I  cried  myself  well-nigh  blind,  and  all 

of  an  eveniog  late 
I  elimb'd  to  the  top  of  the  garth,  and  stood 

by  the  road  at  the  gate. 
The  moon  like  a  rick  on  fire  was  rising 

over  the  dale, 
And  whit,  whit,  whit,  in  the  bush  beside 

me  chirrupt  the  nightingale.  40 

XI 

All  of  a  sudden  he  stopt;  there  past  by  the 

gate  of  the  farm  ' 
Willy,  —  he  did  n't  see  me,  —  and  Jenny 

hung  on  his  arm. 
Out  into  the  road  I  started,  and  spoke  I 

scarce  knew  how; 
Ah,  there  *8  no  fool  like  the  old  one  ^  it 

makes  me  angry  now. 

XII  . 

Willy  stood  up  like  a  man,  and  look'd  the 
thing  that  he  meant; 

Jenny,  the  viper,  made  me  a  mocking  curt- 
sey and  went. 

And  I  said,  'Let  us  part;  in  a  hundred 
years  it  '11  all  be  £he  same. 

Ton  cannot  love  roe  at  all,  if  you  love  not 
my  good  name.' 


XIII 

And  he  tum'd,  and  I  saw  his  eyes  all  wet, 

in  the  sweet  moonshine: 
'  Sweetheart,  I  love  you  so  well  that  your 

good  name  is  mine.  50 

And  what  do  I  care  for  Jane,  let  her  speak 

of  you  well  or  ill; 
But  marry  me  out  of  hand;  we  two  shall  be 

happy  still.' 

XIV 

*  Marry  you,  Willy  I '  said  I, '  but  I  needs 

must  speak  my  mind, 
And  I  fear  you  '11  listen  to  tales,  be  jealous 

and  hard  and  unkind.' 
But  he  tum'd  and  daspt  me  in  his  arms, 

and  answer'd,  *  No,  love,  no;' 
Seventy  years  ago,  my  darling,  seventy 

years  ago. 

XV 

So  Willy  and  I  were  wedded.    I  wore  a 

lilac  gown; 
And  the  ringers  rang  with  a  will,  and  he 

gave  the  ringers  a  crown. 
But  the  first  that  ever  I  bare  was  dead  be* 

fore  he  was  bom; 
Shadow    and  shine  is    life,  little  Annie, 

flower  and  thorn.  60 

XVI 

That  was  the  first  time,  too,  that  ever  I 

thought  of  death. 
There  lay  the  sweet  little  body  that  never 

had  drawn  a  breath. 
I  had  not  wept,  little  Anne,  not  since  I  had 

been  a  wife; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  that  day,  for  the 

babe  had  fought  for  his  life. 

XVII 

His  dear  little  face  was  troubled,  as  if  with 

anger  or  pain ; 
I  look'd  at  the  still  little  body  —  his  trouble 

had  all  been  in  vain. 
For  Willy  I  cannot  weep,  I  shall  see  him 

another  morn; 
But  I  wept  like  a  child  for  the  child  that 

was  dead  before  he  was  bom. 

XVIII 

But  he  cheer'd  me,  my  good  man,  for  he 

seldom  said  me  nay. 
Kind,  like  a  man,  was  he;  like  a  man,  too, 

would  have  his  way;  70 
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Never  jealous  —  not  be.    We  bad  many  a 

bappy  year; 
And  he  died,  aud  I  could  tiut  weep  —  my 

own  tune  seem'd  bo  near. 

XIX 

Bat  I  wtsb'd  it  bad  been  God's  will  tbat  I, 

too,  then  could  have  died; 
I  began  to  be  tired  a  little,  and  fain  bad 

slept  at  his  side. 
And  tbat  was  ten  years  back,  or  more,  if  I 

don't  forget; 
Bat  as  to  the  cbihlren,  Annioi  tbey  're  all 

about  me  yet 


Pattering  over  the  boards,  my  Annie  who 

left  me  at  two, 
Patter  she  goes,  my  own  little  Annie,  an 

Anuie  like  you; 
Pattering  over  the  boards,  she  comes  and 

S»es  at  her  will, 
arry  is  in  the  five-acre  and  Charlie 
ploughing  the  bilL  &> 

XXI 

And  Harry  and  Charlie,  I  hear  them  too 

—  they  sing  to  their  team; 
Often  tbey  come  to  the  door  in  a  pleasant 

kind  of  a  dream. 
They  come  and  sit  by  my  chair,  they  hover 

about  my  bed  — 
I  am  not  alwaya  certain  if  they  be  alive  or 

dead. 

XXII 

And  yet  I  know  for  a  truth  there  'b  none  of 
them  left  alive. 

For  Harry  went  at  sixty,  your  father  at 
sixty-five; 

And  Willy,  my  eldest-bom,  at  nigh  three- 
score and  ten. 

I  knew  them  all  as  babies,  and  now  they  're 
elderly  men. 

XXIII 

For  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  often 

I  grieve; 
I  am  oftener  sitting  at  home  in  my  father's 

farm  at  eve;  90 

And  the  neighbors  come  and  laugh  and 

go»sit>,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  find  myself  often  laughing  at  things  that 

have  long  gone  by. 


XXIV 

To  be  sure  the  preacher  says,  oar  mm 

should  make  us  sad; 
But  mine  is  a  time  of  peace,  and  there  is 

Grace  to  be  had; 
And  God,  not  man,  is  the  Judge  of  ns  all 

when  life  shall  cease; 
And  in  this  Book,  little  Annie,  the  message 

is  oue  of  peace. 

XXV 

And  age  is  a  time  of  peace,  so  it  be  free 

from  pain, 
And  happy  has  been  my  life;  but  I  would 

not  live  it  again. 
I  seem  to  be  tired  a  little,  that 's  all,  and 

long  for  rest; 
Only  at  your  age,  Annie,  I  could  have  wopt 

with  the  best.  too 

XXVI 

So  Willy  has  gone,  my  beaaty,  my  eldest- 
born,  my  flower; 

But  how  can  I  weep  for  Willy,  he  has  but 
gone  for  an  hour,  — 

Gone  for  a  minute,  my  son,  from  this  room 
into  the  next; 

I,  too,  shall  go  in  a  minute.  What  time 
have  I  to  be  vezt  ? 

XXVII 

And  Willy's  wife  has  tTritten,  she  neve> 

was  oveivwise. 
Get  me  my  glasses,  Annie;  thank  God  thai 

I  keep  my  eyes. 
There  is  \mt  a  trifle  left  yon,  when  I  shall 

have  past  away. 
Bat  Btay  with  the  old  woman  now;  yoo 

not  have  long  to  stay. 


NORTHERN  FARMER 

OLD  STYtB 

The '  Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style, *  appeared 
in  the  *  Enoch  Arden'  Tolnme,  18o4;  the 
*  Northern  Farmer,  New  Style,'  in  the  *  Holy 
Gmil*  volnme,  1870. 

Stopford  Brooke  (*  Teanyson,*  London,  IMM) 
says  of  it :  *  It  is  a  vivid  pieee  oat  of  the  great 
comedy  of  man.  not  of  its  mere  mirth,  but  of 
that  elemental  hnmorousness  of  Uungn  wliich 
belongs  to  the  lives  of  the  bnitsa  as  well  as  to 
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oonelTM,  thmt  steady  qnuntuess  of  the  ancient 
earth  and  all  who  are  bom  of  her,  which  fint 
made  men  sniile,  and  which  has  enabled  ns  to 
bear  cor  pain  better,  and  to  love  one  another 
more,  than  mi^ht  appear  possible  in  a  world 
where  Natore  generally  seems  to  be  doing  her 
best  to  hurt  us  first,  and  then  to  kill  us.  .  .  . 
There  never  was  a  more  superbly  hewn  piece 
of  rough  and  lilal  soulptuie.' 


Whrkr  'asta  beftn  saw  long  and  meH  liggin' 

'ere  aloftu  ? 
Koone?  tboort  newt  o'  a  noone;  whoy, 

Doctor  *B  abeftn  an'  ago^; 
Sayi  that  I  mollnt  'a  naw  moor  aiile,  but  I 

b^t  a  fool; 
Git  noa  my  aiile,  fur  I  beftnt  argawin'  to 

breftk  my  rule. 

n 

Doctora,  they  knaws  nowt,  fur  a  says  what 's 

nawways  true; 
Naw  Boort  o'  Koind  o'  use  to  sa&y  the  things 

that  a  do. 
I  've  'ed  my  point  o'  attle  ivry  noight  sin'  1 

belln  'ere. 
An'  I  'ye  'ed  my  quart  ivij  market-noight 

for  f oorty  year. 

m 

Parson 's  a  beiin  loikewoise,  an'  a  sittin'  ere 

o'  my  bed. 
'  The  Amoiehty  's  a  taakin  o'  you  ^  to  'issdUi 

my  friend/  a  said, 
An'  a  towd  ma  my  sins,  an'  's  toithe  were 

due,  an'  I  gied  it  in  bond; 
I  done  moy  duty  ooy  'um,  as  I  'a  done  boy 

the  lond. 

IV 

Lam'd  a  ma'  be%.    I  reckons  I  'annot  sa 

mooch  to  lam. 
But  a  cast  oop,  thot  a  did,  *bovLt  Bessy 

Harris's  bame. 
Thaw  a  knaws  I  hallus  voiited  wi'  Squoire 

an'  choorch  an'  sta'ate, 
An'  i'  the  woost  o'  toimas  I  wnr  niver  agin 

theraiite. 


Ab'  I  hallus  ooom'd  to  '3  6hooroh  af  oor  moy 

Sally  wur  deUd, 
An'  'eiird^um  r.  bumuiin'  awaiiy  loike  a 

buzzard-clock  *  ower  my  'ead, 


^  ^  as  in  hour* 


^  Cockchafer. 


An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  meiin'd  but  I 
thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  saay, 

An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said, 
an'  I  coom'd  awaiiy. 

VI 

Beoqr  Marris's  bame  1  tha  knaws  she  laaid 

it  to  mea. 
Mowt  a  beau,  mayhap,  for  she  wur  a  bad 

un,  shea. 
'Siver,  I  kep  'ura,  I  kep  'nm,  my  lass,  tha 

muu  uuderstond; 
I  done  moy  duty  boy  'um,  aa  I  'a  done  boy 

the  lond. 

VII 

But  Eurson  a  oooms  an'  a  goiis,  an'  a  says 

it  eUny  an'  freeU: 
'  The  Amoighty  's  a  taakin  o'  you  to  'iss^u, 

my  friend,'  says  'ea. 
I  weant  saay  men  be  loiars,  thaw  summun 

said  it  in  'aaste; 
But  'e  reads  wonn  sarmin  a  weeiiky  an'  I  'a 

stubb'd  Thumaby  waaste. 

VIII 

D'  ya  moind  the  waaste,  my  lass  ?  naw, 

naw,  tha  was  not  bom  then; 
Theer  wur  a  boggle  in  it,  I  often  'e'ard  'um 

mys^n; 
Mo'ast  loike  a  butter-bump,'  fur  I  'card  'um 

about  an'  about, 
But  I  stubb'd  'um  oop  wi'  the  lot,  an'  xaftved 

an'  rembled  'um  out. 

IX 

KeSper's  it  wur;  fo'  they  fun  'um  theer 

a-laaid  of  'is  faace 
Down  i'  the  woild  'enemies  ^  afoor  I  coom'd 

to  the  plaace. 
Noiiks  or  Thimbleby  —  toaner  >  'ed  shot 

'um  as  dead  as  a  naail. 
Noaks  wur  'ang'd  for  it  oop  at  'seize  <•— but 

git  ma  my  aiUe. 


Dubbut  loook  at  the  waHste;  theer  wam't 

not  feead  for  a  cow; 
Nowt  at  all  but  bracken  an'  fuzz,  an'  loook 

at  it  now  — 
Wam't  worth    nowt  a   haacre,  an'  now 

theer  's  lots  o'  feead, 
Fourscoor^  yows  upon  it,  an'  some  on  it 

down  i'  seeiid.* 

^  Bittern.    ^  Anemones.    '  One  or  otiier. 
^  on  as  in  how.  ^  Cloier. 
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XI 

Kobbat  a  bit  on  it 's  lef t,  an'  I  mean'd  to  'a 

stubb'd  it  at  fall, 
Done  it  ta^year  I  mean'd,  an'  runn'd  plow 

tbruif  it  an'  all, 
If  Godamoifi^hty  an'  panon  'ud  nobbut  let 

ma  aloan,  — 
Mea,  wi'  haate  koonderd  haacie  o'  Squoire's, 

an'  lond  o'  my  oan. 

XII 

Do  Grodamoighty  knaw  wbat  a  'a  doing 
a-taakin'  o'  mea  ? 

I  be'ant  wonn  as  saws  'ere  a  beiw  an'  yon- 
der a  peil; 

An'  Squoire  'nil  be  sa  mad  an'  all — a'  dear, 
a' dear  I 

And  I  'a  managed  for  Sqnoire  ooom 
Michaelmas  thutty  year. 

xni 

A  mowt  'a  talton  owd  Jottnes,  an  'ant  not  a 

'a&poth  o'  seuae. 
Or  a  mowt  'a  tatten  young  Robins  —  a  niver 

mended  a  fence; 
Bnt  Godamoighty  a  moost  tafike  me*  an' 

taake  ma  now, 
Wi'  a&f  the  cows  to  canve  an'  Thnmaby 

ho&lms  to  plow  I 

XIV 

Loook  'ow  qnoloty  smoiles  when  they  seeSs 

ma  a  passin'  boy, 
Says  to  thesstfn,  naw  doubt,  *  What  a  man 

a  be'a  sewer-loy  1 ' 
Fur  they  knaws  what  I  beftn  to  Squoire  sin' 

fust  a  coom'd  to  the  'AH; 
I  done  moy  duty  by  Squoire  an'  I  done 

moy  duty  boy  hall. 

XV 

Squoire 's  i'  Lunnon,  an'  summnn  I  reckons 

'ull  'a  to  WToite, 
Forwhoil's  to  howd  the  lond  ater  meft  thot 

muddles  ma  quoit; 
Sartin-sewer  I  be&  thot  a  we&nt  niver  give 

it  to  Jollnes, 
Naw,  nor  a  moant  to  Robins  —  a  niver  rem- 

bles  the  stoiins. 

XVI 

But  summnn  'nil  eome  ater  meft  mayhap 
wi'  'is  kittle  o'  stel&m 
dn*  an'  maftxin'  the  blessed  feilds  wi' 
the  divil's  oftn  teftm. 


Sin'  I  mun  doy  I  mun  doy,  thaw  loife  thagr 

says  is  sweet, 
fittt  sin'  I  tiiun  doy  I  mun  doy,  for  I  cooldn 

abe&r  to  see  it. 

XVII 

What  atta  stannin'  theer  fnr,  an*  doesn 

bring  ma  the  aide  ? 
Doctor 's  a  'to&ttler,  lass,  an  a 's  hallns  i* 

the  owd  tafile; 
I  weaut  break  rules  fnr  Doctor,  a  knaws 

naw  moor  nor  a  iloy ; 
Git  ma  my  aftle,  I  tell  tha,  an'  if  I  man  doy 

I  mun  doy. 


NORTHERN   FARMER 


NEW  STYLE 


Dobn't  thon  'ear  my  'erse's  legs,  as  tbey 

canters  awa&y  ? 
Proputty,  proputty,  propntty  —  that 's  what 

I  'ears  'em  saay. 
Proputty,  proputty,  proputty — Sam,  thoa  *• 

an  ass  for  thy  pal'ns; 
Theer 's  moor  sense  i  one  o'  'is  legs,  nor  in 

all  thy  brains. 

n 

Woii  —  theer 's  a  craw  to  plnck  yrV  tha, 

Sam:  yon 's  parson's  ouse  — > 
Dosn't  thou  knaw  that  a  man  mnn   be 

eftther  a  man  or  a  mouse  ? 
Time  to  think  on  it  then;  for  thou  11  be 

twenty  to  weeftk.^ 
Proputty,  proputty  —  woa  then,  woa— let 

ma  'ear  mysdn  speak. 

Ill 

Me    an'  thy    mnther,  Sammy,  'as   beta 

a-talkin'  o'  thee; 
Thon  *s  beftn  talkin'  to  muther,  an'  she  beia 

a^tellin'  it  me. 
Thon '11  not  marry  for  mnnny — thoa  *s 

sweet  upo'  parson's  lass  — 
Noft — thou  11  marry  for  luvv — an*  we 

bottth  on  us  thmks  tlm  an  ass. 

IV 

Seeft'd  her  to-dafty  prii  by  —  Salint's^ai^ 
—  they  was  ringing  the  belbu 

She's  a  beauty,  thou  thinks — an*  aoft  ie 
sooors  o  gells, 

iTUswMk. 
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rhem  M  'as  mnnny  an'  all  —  wot'i  a 
beauty  ?  —  the  flower  aa  blaws, 

Bnt  proputty,  proputty  sticks,  an'  pro- 
putty,  proputty  graws. 


Do'ant  be  stunt;  ^  taake  time.     I  knaws 

what  maiikes  tha  sa  mad. 
Wam't  I  cra&eed  fur  the  lasses  mys^n 

when  I  wur  a  lad  ? 
But  I  knaw'd  a  Quaiiker  feller  as  often  'as 

towd  ma  this: 
'Doant  thou  marry  for  munny,  bnt  goil 

wbeer  mnnny  is  I ' 

VI 

An'  I  went  wbeer  mnnny  war;  an'  thy 

muther  coom  to  'and, 
Wi'  lots  o'  munny  laal'd  by,  an'  a  nioetish 

bit  o'  land. 
Maaybe  she  wam't  a  beauty  —I  niver  giy 

it  a  thowt — 
Bnt  wam't  she  as  good  to  cuddle  an'  kiss 

as  a  lass  as  'ant  nowt  ? 

VII 

Parson's  lass  'ant  nowt,  an'  she  weiint  'a 
Dowt  when 'e 's  dead, 

Man  be  a  ffUTness,  lad,  or  summnt,  and  ad- 
dle '  her  bread. 

Why  ?  fur  'e  's  nobbut  a  curate,  an'  weiint 
niver  get  hiss^  clear. 

An'  'e  mai&de  the  bed  as  'e  ligs  on  af  oor  'e 
coom'd  to  the  shore. 

vin 

An'  thin  'e  coom'd  to  the  parish  wi'  lots  o' 

Varsity  debt, 
etook  to  his  taan  they  did,  an'  'e  'ant  got 

shut  on  'em  yet. 
An'  'e  ligs  on  'is  back  i'  the  grip,  wi'  noan 

to  lend  'im  a  shove, 
Woorse    nor  a    far-welter'd  *  yowe;  fur, 

Sanuny,  'e  married  fur  Inw. 

DC 

Low?  what's  Inw?  thou  can  luvr  thy 

lass  an'  'er  munny  too, 
Manikin'  'em  goa  togither,  as  they  've  good 

right  to  do. 

1  ObatuMte.    •  <£ani. 

*  Or,  f ow-welter*d,  —  said  of  a  sheep  lying 
«B  its  bock  in  the  furrow. 


Cottldn  I  law  thy  mnther  by  cause  o'  'er 

mnnny  laaYd  bv  ? 
Kaay— fur  I  luw'd  er  a  vast  sight  moor 

fur  it;  reason  why. 


Ay,  an'  thy  muther  says  thon  wants  to 

marry  the  lass, 
Cooms  of  a  gentleman  bum;  an'  we  boath 

on  us  thinks  tha  an  ass. 
Woa  then,  proputty,  wiltha? — an  ass  as 

near  as  mays  nowt  ^ — 
Woa  then,  wiltha  ?  dangtha  I  —  the  bees  is 

as  fell  as  owt.' 

XI 

Bresk  me  a  bit  o'  the  esh  for  his  'ead,  lad, 

out  o'  the  fence  I 
Gentleman  bum  I  what 's  gentleman  burn  ? 

is  it  shillins  an'  pence  ? 
Proputty,  proputty 's  ivrything  'ere,  an', 

Sammy,  I  'm  blest 
If  it  is  n't  the  saame  oop  yonder,  fur  them 

as  'as  it 's  the  best. 

XII 

Tis  'n  them  as  'as  munny  as  breaks  into 

'ouses  an'  stesls. 
Them  as  'as  coiits  to  their  backs  an'  taakes 

their  regular  meals. 
KoH,  but  it 's  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a 

meal 's  to  be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in 

a  loomp  is  bad. 

xin 

Them  or  thir  feythers,  tha  sees,  mun  'a 

bean  a  laazy  lot, 
Fur  work  mun  'a  gone  to  the  gittin'  whin- 

iver  munny  was  got. 
Feyther  'ad  ammost  nowt;  leiistways  'iT; 

munny  was  'id. 
But  'e  tued  an'  moil'd  iss^n  dead,  an'  'e  died 

a  good  nn,  'e  did. 

XIV 

Loo5k  thon  theer  wheer  Wrigglesby  beck 

cooms  out  by  the  'ill ! 
Feyther  run  oop  to  the  farm,  an'  I  runs 

oop  to  the  mill; 

1  Makes  nothing. 

'  The  flies  are  as  fierce  as  anything. 
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An'  I  '11  run  oop  to  the  brig,  an*  that  thon  'U 

live  to  see ; 
And  if  thou  marries  a  good  un  I  'U  leave 

the  land  to  thee. 

XV 

Thim's  mj  noations,  Sammy,  wheerby  I 

means  to  stick; 
Bat  if  thou  marries  a  bad  un,  I  'U  leave 

the  land  to  Dick.  — 
Coom    oop,    proputty,    proputty  —  that 's 

what  I  'ears  4m  saay  — 
Fropntty,  proputty,  proputty— canter  an' 

canter  awaay. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CAUTERETZ 

Written  in  September,  1861,  but  not  pub- 
lished nndl  1864  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  vol- 
ume. 

Canterets  is  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  French 
Pvrenees.  The  Tiait  of  Tennyson  and  Arthur 
Hallam  to  the  place,  here  commemorated,  took 
place  in  1830.  The  date  of  the  second  vittit 
iiAS  sometimee  been  given  as  1862,  but  Arthur 
Hugh  Glough*s  diary,  in  which  he  refers  to 
meeting  Tennyson  there,  makes  it  1861.  Un- 
der date  of  September  1,  at  Mont  Dore-les- 
Bains,  he  writes :  *  The  Tennysons  arrived  at 
6.30  yesterday.  Tennyson  was  here  with  Ar- 
thur Hallam  thirty-one  years  ago,  and  really 
finds  great  pleasure  in  the  place  ;  they  stayed 
here  and  at  Canteretz.  **  CEnone,**  ne  said, 
was  written  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Pvrenees, 
which  stood  for  Ida.'  The  poet  probably  wrote 
*  two  and  thirty  *  in  the  verses  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  '  I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  one  and 
thirty  years  ago '  would  have  offended  his  sen- 
sitive ear. 

All  alon^  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest 

white. 
Deepening  thy  voice  with  the  deepening  of 

the  night, 
All  along  the  valley,  where  thy  waters 

flow, 
I  walk'd  with  one  I  loved  two  and  thirty 

years  ago. 
All  along  the  valley,  while  I  walk'd  to-day, 
The  two  and  thirty  years  were  a  mist  that 

rolls  away; 
For  all  along  the  valley,  down  thy  rocky 

bed, 
rhy  living  voice  to  me  waa  aa  the  voice  of 

the  dead. 


And  all  along  the  valley,  by  rock  and  eawo 

and  tree, 
The  voice  of  the  dead  was  a  living  voice  to 

me. 


THE  FLOWER 

First  printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  volonna, 
and  unaltered. 

The  poem  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
personal  reference,  but  Lord  Tennyson  himself 
assured  me  that  it  had  not.  According  to  tlio 
'Memoir'  (voL  ii.  p.  10),  he  described  it  in  hie 
manuscript  notes  as  *  an  universal  apokgoe.* 

Once  in  a  golden  hoar 

I  oast  to  earth  a  seed. 
Upthere  came  a  flower, 

The  people  said,  a  weed* 

To  and  fro  they  went 
Thro'  my  garden-bower. 

And  muttering  disooutent 
Cursed  me  and  my  flower. 

Then  it  grew  so  tall 

It  wore  a  crown  of  light, 

But  thieves  from  o'er  the  wall 
Stole  the  seed  by  night; 

Sow'd  it  far  and  wide 
By  every  town  and  tower, 

nil  all  the  oeople  cried, 
'  Splendid  is  the  flower/ 

Read  my  little  fable: 

He  tliat  runs  may  read. 
Most  can  raise  the  flowers  now 

For  all  have  got  the  seed. 

And  some  are  pretty  enough, 
And  some  are  poor  indeed; 

And  now  again  the  people 
CaU  it  bnt  a  weed. 


REQUIESCAT 
Rrst  minted  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  v^i 


It  pni 

and  unaltered. 

Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  pVice, 

Where  von  broad  water  sweetly,  slowl j 
gliaee. 
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It  sees  itself  from  thatch  to  baae 
Dream  in  the  aliding  tides. 

And  fairer  she,  but  ah,  how  soon  to  die  I 
Her  quiet  dream  of  life  this  hoar  may 
cease. 

Ber  peaceful  being  slowly  passes  bj 
To  some  more  perfect  peace. 

THE  SAILOR  BOY 

Rnt  printed  m  the  *  Viotoria  Rena,*  Christ- 
mas, 1801  (edited  by  Mias  Emily  Faiihf nil), 
sad  afterwards  inelnded  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden ' 
Tolnma. 

He  rose  at  dawn  and»  fired  with  hope, 
Shot  o*er  the  seetbiug  liarbor-bar, 

And  reach'd  the  ship  and  caught  the  rope, 
And  whistled  to  the  moruiug  star. 

And  while  he  whistled  long  and  lond 
He  heard  a  fierce  wermaiden  cry, 

'  O  boy,  tho'  thou  art  young  and  proud, 
I  see  the  phuse  where  thou  wilt  lie. 

'The  sands  and  yeasty  surges  mix 
In  caves  about  the  dreary  bay, 

And  on  thy  ribs  the  limpet  sticks. 
And  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall  play.' 

*  Fool,'  he  answered, '  death  is  sure 
To  those  that  stay  and  those  that  roam, 

But  I  will  nevermore  endure 
To  sit  with  empty  hands  at  home. 

'  My  mother  clinpfs  about  my  neck. 
My  sisters  cryme,  '*  Stay  for  shame;  ^ 

lly  rather  raves  of  death  and  wreck,  — 
They  are  all  to  blame,  they  are  all  to 
blame. 

■God  help  me  I  save  I  take  my  part 

l>f  danger  on  the  roaring  sea, 
A  devil  rises  in  my  heart. 

Far  worse  than  any  death  to  me.* 

THE   ISLET 

First  printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Aiden '  volume, 
and  ttttsitered. 

'  Wbitrer,  O  whither,  love,  shall  we  go. 
For  a  More  of  swe<*t  little  summers  or  so  ? ' 
Xfae  sweet  little  wife  of  the  singer  said* 


On  the  day  that  followed  the  day  she  was 

wed, 
<  Whither,  O  whither,  love,  shall  we  go  ? ' 
And  the  singer  shakiug  his  curly  hesia 
Turn'd  as  he  sat,  aud  struck  the  keys 
There  at  his  right  with  a  sudden  crash. 
Singing, '  Aud  shall  it  be  over  the  seas 
With  a  crew  that  is  neither  rude  nor  rash. 
But  a  bevy  of  Eroses  apple-check'd. 
In  a  shallop  of  crystal  ivory-beak*d  ? 
With  a  satin  sail  of  a  ruby  glow. 
To  a  sweet  little  Eden  on  earth  that  I  know, 
A  mountain  islet  pointed  and  peak'd; 
Waves  on  a  diamond  shingle  oash, 
:  Cataract  brooks  to  the  ocean  run, 
.  Fairily-delicate  palaces  shine 
:  Mizt  with  myrtle  and  clad  with  vine, 
;  And  overstream'd  and  silvery-streak'd 
,  With  many  a  rivulet  high  against  tlie  sun 
I  The  facets  of  the  glorious  mountain  Hash 
Above  the  valleys  of  palm  and  pine.' 

'  Thither,  O  thither,  love,  let  us  go.' 

*  No,  no,  no  I 

For  in  all  that  exquisite  isle,  my  dear. 
There  is  but  one  bird  with  a  musical  throat. 
And  his  compass  is  but  of  a  single  note. 
That  it  makes  one  weary  to  hear.' 

'  Mook  me  not  I  mock  me  not  I  love,  let  us 
go. 

*  No,  love,  no. 

For  the  bud  ever  breaks  into  bloom  on  th? 

tree, 
And  a  storm  never  wakes  on  the  lonely 

sea, 
And  a  worm  is  there  in  the  lonely  wood. 
That  pierces  the  liver  and  blackens  the 

blood. 
And  makes  it  a  sorrow  to  be.' 


A  DEDICATION 

Addressed  to  the  poet*8  wife,  and  firrt 
printed  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden  '  volume.  The 
only  alteration  is  in  the  nxfh  line,  which  origi- 
nally read :  *  and  spite  of  praise  and  scorn.' 

Deab,  near  and  true,  — no  truer  Tmie 

himself 
Can  prove  you,  tho'  he  make  you  evermore 
Dearer  and  nearer,  as  the  rapid  of  life 
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Shdots  to  the  fall,  —  take  thifl  and  pray 

tbat  he 
Who  wrote  it,  honoring  your  sweet  faith  in 

him, 
May  trust  himself;  and  after  praise  and 

scorn. 
As  one  who  feels  the  immeasurable  world, 
Attain  the  wise  indifference  of  the  wise; 
And  after  autumn  past  —  if  left  to  pass 
His  autumn  into  seeming-leafless  days  — 
Draw  toward  the  long  frost  and  longest 

night. 
Wearing  his  wisdom  lightly,  like  the  fruit 
Which  in  our  winter  woodland  looks  a 

flower.^ 


EXPERIMENTS 

BOADICfiA 

Fiistpablished  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden '  toI- 
ttne.  Ijie  only  change  since  made  it  in  the 
19th  line,  which  origiiutlly  read:  *  There  the 
hive  of  Roman  lian  woraUp  n  glnttonons  em- 
peror-idiot.* 

While  about  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Ke- 

ronian  legionaries 
Burnt  and  broke  the  grove  and  altar  of  the 

Druid  and  Dniidess, 
Far  in  the  East  BoHdio^a,  standing  loftily 

charioted. 
Mad  and  maddening  all  that  heard  her  in 

her  fierce  volubility, 
Girt  by  half  the  tribes  of  Britain,  near  the 

colony  Cdrauloddne, 
Yeli'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daaghters 

o'er  a  wild  confederacy. 

*  They  that  scorn  the  tribes  and  call  us 

Britain's  barbarous  populaces, 
Did  they  hear  me,  would  they  listen,  did 

they  pity  me  supplicating  ? 
Shall  I  heed  them  in  their  anguish  ?  shall 

I  brook  to  be  supplicated  ? 
Hear,  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  hear,  Cori- 

tanian,  Trinobant  1 
Must  their  ever-ravening  eagle's  beak  and 

talon  annihilate  us  ? 
Tear  the  noble  heart  of  Britain,  leave  it 

gorily  quivering  ? 

1  The  fruit  of  the  Spindle-tree  {Euonymui 
JEbvtyatu). 


Bark  an  answer,  Britain's  raven  I  bark  and 

blacken  innumerable, 
Blacken  round  the  Roman  carrion,  make 

the  carcase  a  skeleton. 
Kite  and  kestrel,  wolf  and  wolfkin,  from 

the  wilderuess,  wallow  in  it, 
nil  the  face  of  Bel  be  brighteu'd,  Taraais 

be  propitiated. 
Lo  their  colonv  half-defended  I  lo  their 

colony,  Cdmuloddne  ! 
There  the  horde  of  Roman  robbers  mock 

at  a  barbarous  adversary. 
There  the  hive  of  Roman  liars  worship  am 

emperor-idiot 
Such  is  Rome,  and  this  her  deity;  hear  it. 

Spirit  of  CtoivfiUdn  I 

'  Hear  it,  Gods  I  the  Gods  have  heard  it, 

O  Icenian,  O  Coritanian  1 
Doubt  not  ye  the   Gods  have   answer'd, 

Catieuchlanian,  Trinobant. 
These  have  told  ns  all  their  anger  in  mir- 

acnlous  utterances, 
Thunder,  a  flyin||r  fire  in  heaven,  a  mamnr 

heard  a^nallv, 
Phantom  sound  of  blows  descending,  noaii 

of  nn  enemy  massacred, 
Phantom  wail  of  women  and  children,  mnl- 

titndinons  agonies. 
Bloodily  flow'd  the  Tamesa  rolling  phjui- 

tom  bodies  of  horses  and  men; 
Then  a  phantom  colony  smoulder'd  on  the 

refluent  estuary; 
Lastly  yonder  yester>«veo,  suddenly  giddilj 

tottering  — 
There  was  one  who  watoh'd  and  told  me— 

down  their  statue  of  Victory  felL 
Lo  their  precious  Roman  bantling,  lo  the 

colony  CAmuloddne, 
Shall  we  teach  it  a  Roman  lessoo  ?  slian 

we  care  to  be  pitiful  ? 
Shall  we  deal  with  it  as  an  infant  ?  aheU 

we  dandle  it  amorously  ? 

'Hear,    Icenian,    Catienchlanian,  lieer» 

Coritanian,  Trinobant  t 
While  I  roved  about  the  forest,  long  and 

bitterly  meditating. 
There  I  heard  them  in  the  dai^neti,  at  the 

mystical  ceremony; 
Loosely  robed  in  flving  raiment,  sang  the 

terrible  prophetesses: 
"  Fear  not.  isle  of  blowing  woodland,  iale 

of  silveiy  parapets  I 
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Tho'  the  Roman  eagle  shadow  thee,  tho' 
the  gatheriug  eueiuy  narrow  thee, 

Thou  shait  wax  aud  he  shall  dwindle,  thou 
sbalt  be  the  uiigfaty  uue  yet ! 

Thine  Uie  liberty,  thine  the  glory,  thine  the 
deeds  to  be  celebrated, 

Thine  the  myriad-rolling  ocean,  light  and 
shadow  illimitable. 

Thine  the  lauds  of  lasting  summer,  many- 
blossoming  Paradises, 

Thine  the  North  aud  thine  the  South  and 
thine  the  battle-thunder  of  God." 

So  they  chanted:  how  shall  Britain  light 
upon  auguries  happier  ? 

So  they  chanted  in  the  darkness,  and  there 
oometh  a  victory  now. 

*Hear,    Icenian,    Catieuchlanian,   hear, 
Coritanian,  Trinobant  1 

Me  the  wife  of  rich  Prastitagus,  me  the 
lover  of  liberty, 

Me  they  seized  and  me  they  tortured,  me 
they  lash'd  aud  humiliated. 

Me  the  sport  of  ribald  Veterans,  mine  of 
rufiSau  violators  I 

See,  they  sit,  they  hide  their  faces,  miser- 
able in  ignominy  I 

Wherefore  in  me  bums  an  anger,  not  by 
blood  to  be  satiated. 

Jjo  the  palaces  and  the  temple,  lo  the  col- 
ony Cdmuloddne  ! 

There  they  ruled,  aud  thence  they  wasted 
all  the  flourishing  territory, 

Thither  at  their  will  they  haled  the  yellow- 
ringleted  Britoness  — 

Bloodily,  bloodily  fall  the  battle-aze,  unex- 
hausted, inexorable. 

Shout,  Icenian,  Catieuchlanian,  shout,  Cori- 

tanian,  Trinobant, 

^U  the  victim  hear  within  and  yearn  to 
hurry  precipitously. 

Lake  the  leaf  in  a  roaring  whirlwind,  like 
the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  whirl'd. 

I>o  the  colony,  there  they  rioted  in  the  city 
of  Ctinobelfne  ! 

There  they  drank  in  cups  of  emerald,  there 
at  tables  of  ebony  lay. 

Boiling  on  their  purple  couches  in  their 
tender  effeminacy. 

There  they  dwelt  and  there  they  rioted; 
there  —  there  —  they  dwell  no  more. 

Borst  the  gates,  and  bum  the  palaces,  break 
the  works  of  the  statuary, 

Tkke  the  hoary  Roman  head  and  shatter  it, 
hold  it  abomiaablet 


Cut  the  Roman  boy  to  pieces  in  his  lust 

and  voluptuousness. 
Lash  the  maiden  into  swoouing,  me  they 

lash'd  and  humiliated, 
Chop  the  breasts  from  off  the  mother,  dash 

the  brains  of  the  little  one  out, 
Up,  my  Britons  I  on,  my  chariot  I  on,  my 

chargers,  trample  them  under  us  1 ' 

So  the  Queen  Boiidic^  standing  Ipftily 

charioted. 
Brandishing  in  her  band  a  dart  and  rolling 

glances  lioness-like, 
Yell'd  and  shriek'd  between  her  daughters 

in  her  fierce  volubility. 
Till  her  people  all  around  the  royal  chariot 

agitated. 
Madly  dash'd  the  darts  together,  writhing 

barbarous  lineaments. 
Made  the  noise  of  frosty  woodlands,  when 

they  shiver  in  January, 
Roar'd  as  when  the  roaring  breakers  boom 

and  blanch  on  the  precipices, 
Yell'd  as  when  the  winds  of  wmter  tear  an 

oak  on  a  promontory. 
So  the  silent  colony,  hearing  her  tumultu- 

ous  adversaries 
Clash  the  darts  and  on  the  buckler  beat 

with  rapid  unanimous  hand, 
Thought  on  all  her  evil  tyrannies,  all  her 

pitiless  avarice, 
mi  she  felt  the  heart  within  her  fall  and 

flutter  tremulouslvi 
Then  her  pulses  at  the  datnoring  of  her 

enemy  fainted  away. 
Out  of  evil  evil  flourishes,  out  of  tyranny 

tyranny  buds. 
Ran  the  land  with  Roman  slaughter,  mul* 

titudinous  agonies. 
Perish 'd  many  a  maid  and  matron,  many  a 

valorous  legionary, 
Fell  the  colony,  city,  and  citadel,  London^ 

Verulam,  Clbimloddne. 


IN  QUANTITY 

ON   TRANSLATIONS   OF  HOMER 
(hexameters  and  pentameters) 

This  and  the  three  following  'experiments 
in  quantity  *  appeared  in  the  *  Comhill  Maen- 
zine*  for  December,  1868.  Tliis  was  not 
printed  with  the  others  in  the  *  Enoch  Arden' 
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Tolume,  but  vm  finally  ineladed  in  the  editum 
of  1884. 

The  'MUton'  and  the  *Hendeeasyllabioa' 
have  not  been  altered. 

The  *  Specimen  of  a  Translation  of  the  Iliad 
In  Blank  Verae  '  waa  prefaced  in  the  *  Comhill 
Magazine  '  with  the  following  note  :  — 

*  Some,  and  among  these  one  at  least  of  onr 
best  and  greatest,  lia^e  endeavored  to  give  ns 
the  **  Iliad  "  in  English  hexameters,  and  by 
what  appears  to  me  their  failures  have  gone 
far  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  task.  I 
have  long  held  by  onr  blank  verse  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  now  after  having  spoken  so  disrespeot- 
fnlly  here  of  these  hexameters.  I  venture,  or 
rather  feel  bound,  to  subjoin  a  specimen,  how- 
ever brief  and  with  whatever  demerits,  of  a 
blank  verse  translation.' 

These  lame  bezAroeters  the  strongt-wing'd 
mnsto  of  Homer  I 
Ko  —  but  a  most  barlesque  barbarous 
experiment. 
When  WAS  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye 
Moses,  iu  England  ? 
When  did  a  frog  coarser  croak  npon  our 
Helicon  ? 
Hexameters  no  worse  than  daring  Germany 
gave  us, 
fiarlmrous  experiment,  barbarous  hexa^ 
meters. 

MILTON 

(ALCAICS) 

O  mxgrtt-bcouth'd  iuTentor  of  harmoiiiesy 
O  skiird  to  sing  of  Time  or  Eternity, 
God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages; 
Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 
Starr'd  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armories, 
Tower,  as  i  ^e  deep-domed  empyrean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset  I 
Me  rather  all  that  bowery  loneliness, 
The  brooks  of  Edeu  mazily  murmuring, 
And  bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches 
Charm,  as  a  wanderer  out  in  ocean. 
Where  some  refulgent  sunset  of  India 
Streams  o'er  a  rich  ambrosial  ocean  isle, 
And  crimson-hned  the  stately  palm-woods 
Whisper  in  odorous  heights  of  even. 


(hendbcasvllabics) 

O  you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers^ 
Irresponsible,  indolent  reviewers, 
Look,  I  oome  to  the  test,  a  tiny  poem 


All  composed  in  a  metre  of  Catnllus, 
All  in  quantity,  careful  of  my  motioD, 
Like  the  skater  on  ice  that  hardly  beaxi 

him. 
Lest  I  fall  unawares  before  the  people^ 
Waking  laughter  in  indolent  reviewers. 
Should  I  flounder  awhile  without  a  tumbU 
Thro'  this  metriiication  of  Catullus, 
They  should  speak  to  me  not  without  m 

welcome. 
All  that  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers. 
Hard,  hard,  hard  is  it,  only  not  to  tumble* 
So  fisutastical  is  the  dainty  metre. 
Wherefore  slight  me  not  wholly,  nor  b^ 

lieve  me 
Too  presumptuous,  indolent  reviewers. 
O  blatant  Magazines,  regard  me  rather-— 
Since  I  blush  to  belaud  myself  a  moment  ^- 
As  some  rare  little  rose,  a  piece  of  inmost 
Horticultural  art,  or  half  coquette-liks 
Maiden,  not  to  be  greeted  unbemgnly. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  TRANSLATION 
OF  THE  ILIAD  IN  BLANK 
VERSE 

[ILIAD,  VIU.  542-561] 

So  Hector  spake;  the  Trojans  roared  ap» 

plause; 
Then  loosed  Uieir  sweating  horses  from  the 

yoke. 
And  each  beside  his  ebariot  bound  Us  own; 
And  oxen  from  the  city,  and  goodly  sbepp 
In  haste  they  drove,  and  honey-lieaiiad 

wine 
And  bread  from  out  the  bouses  brougbt* 

and  heap'd 
Their  firewood,  and  the  winds  from  off  th* 

plain 
Roird  the  rich  vapor  far  into  the  heaven. 
And  these  all  night  upon  the  bridge'  of 

war 
Sat  glorying;   many  a  flre  before  thorn 

blazed. 
As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  roooa 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are 

laid. 
And  every  height  comes  out,  and  jutting 

peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavesia 
Break  open  to  their  highest,  and  nil  the 

stars 

^Or,ridgs. 
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Shine,  and  the  ghepheid  gladdens  in  his 

heart; 
So  many  a  fire  between  the  ships  and  stream 
Of  Xanthus  blazed  before  the  towers  of 

Troy, 
A  thousand  on  the  plain;  and  close  by  each 
Sat  fifty  in  the  blaze  of  bominff  fire; 
And  eating    hoary  grain    and  pulse  the 

steeds, 
Fist  by  their  ears,  mited  the  golden  dawn. 


THE  THIRD  OF  FEBRUARY,  1852 

This  poem  is  one  of  three  inspired  by  the 
excitement  in  England  which  followed  the 
eaiqi  iVitat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  December, 
1S51.  It  was '  a  powerful  rebuke  to  the  House 
off  Ix»rdB  for  having  deprecated  the  free  oriti- 
ciam  expressed  in  newspapern  and  in  speeches 
Against  the  author  of  that  crime/  It  appeared 
is  the  'Examiner'  for  February  7, 1852,  and 
was  signed  *  Merlin.'  The  jpatriotic  lyric, '  Hands 
all  round,*  was  printed  m  the  same  number 
of  tha  ^  Examiner ; '  and  '  Britons,  guard  your 
own/  in  the  preceding  number  (January  31, 
1852). 

The  poem  was  first  acknowledged  and  in- 
cluded in  the  collected  works  in  1872. 

My  Lords,  we  heard  yon  speak:  yon  told 
ns  all 
That  Enipland's  honest  censure  went  too 

That  onr  free  press  shonld  oease  to  brawl, 
Not  sting  the  fiery  Frenchman  into  war. 
Ct  waa  onr  ancient  privilege,  my  I^rds, 
To  fling  whatever  we  f elt^  not  fearing,  into 
words. 

W%  love  not  this  French  God,  the  child  of 
hell. 
Wild  War,  who  breaks  the  converse  of 
the  wise; 
Bat  though  we  love  kind  Peace  so  well. 

We  dan  not  even  by  silenoe  sanction  lies. 
It  might  be  safe  our  censures  to  withdraw, 
Aikd  yet,  my  Lords,  not  well;  there  is  a 
higher  law* 

Ab  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak  free, 
Tho*  all  the  storm  of  Europe  on  us  break. 

Vo  little  German  state  are  we. 
But  the  one  voioe  in  Enrope;  we  tmut 
qieak, 


That  if  to-night  our  greatnea?  were  struch 

dead. 
There  might  be  left  some  record  of  the 

things  we  said. 

If  you  be  fearful,  then  must  we  be  bold. 
Our  Britain  cannot  salve  a  tyrant  o'er. 
Better  the  waste  Atlantic  roll'd 

On  her  and  us  and  ours  for  evermore. 
What !  have  we  fought  for  Freedom  from 

our  prime. 
At  last  to  dodge  and  palter  with  a  publio 
crime? 

Shall  we  fear  'himf   onr  own  we  never 
fear'd. 
From  our  first  Charles  by  foroe  we  wrung 
our  claims. 
Prick'd  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  rear'd. 
Wo  flung  the  burthen  of  the    second 
James. 
I  sav,  we  never  fear'd  I  and  as  for  these. 
We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove  them 
on  the  seas. 

And  you,  my  Lords,  yon  make  the  peop^ 
muse 
In  donbt  if  yon  be  of  onr  Barons'  breed  -^ 
Were    those    your  sires  who    fought    at 
Lewes? 
Is  this  the  manly  strain  of  Runnymedp  ? 
O  fallen  nobility  that,  overawed. 
Would  lisp  in  honey'd  whispers  of  this 
monstrous  fraud ! 

We  feel,  at  least,  that  silence  here  were 

•in. 
Not  ours  the  fanlt  if  we  have  feeble 

hosts  — 
If  easy  patrons  of  their  kin 
Have  left  the  last  free  race  with  naked 

coasts ! 
They  knew  the  precious  things  they  had  to 

guard; 
For  ns,  we  will  not  spare  the  tyrant  one 

hard  word. 

Tho'  niggard  throats  of  Manchester  may 
miwl, 
What  England  was,  shall  her  true  sons 
forget  ? 
We  are  not  cotton-«pinners  all, 
But  some  love  England  aod  her  honor 
yet 
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And  these  in  oar  Tbermopylie  shall  stand, 
And  hold  against  the  world  this  honor  of 
the  liuid. 


A  WELCOME  TO  HER  ROYAL 
HIGHNESS  MARIE  ALEXAN- 
DROVNA,  DUCHESS  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH 

MARCH   7,   1874 

Written  to  welcome  Marie  to  England  after 
her  marriage  to  the  Dake  of  Edinbmgh,  Jan- 
nary  23,  1874.  Printed  in  the  'Times,'  and 
afterwards  inoluded  in  the  oolleoted  editions. 


The  Son  of  him  with  whom  we  strove  for 
power — 
Whose  will  is  lord  thro'  all  his  world- 
domain  — 
Who  made  the  serf  a  man,  and  burst  his 
chain  — 
Has  given  onr  Prince  his  own  imperial 
Flower, 

Alezandrovna. 
And  welcome,  Russian  flower,  a  people's 
pride. 
To  Britain,  when  her  flowers  begin  to 

blow  I 
From  love  to  love,  from  home  to  home 
you  go, 
From  mother  unto  mother,  stately  bride, 

Marie  Alexandrovna  I 

n 

The  golden  news  along   the   steppes   is 
blown. 
And  at  thy  name  the  Tartar  tents  are 

stirr'd; 
Elbnrz  and  all  the  Caucasus  have  heard; 
And  all  the  sultry  palms  of  India  known, 

Alexandrovna. 
The  voioes  of  onr  nniversal  sea 

On  capes  of  Afric  as  on  eliffs  of  Kent, 
The  Maoris  and  that  Isle  of  Continent, 
And  loyal  pines  of  Canada  mnrmur  thee, 

Marie  Alexandrovna  I 

III 

F»u   empires   branching,  both,  in    lusty 
life !  — 
Tet  Harold's  England  fell  to  Norman 
swords; 


Yet  thine  own  laud  has  bow'd  to  Xkrtar 
hordes 
Since  English  Harold  gave  its  thron«  a 
wife, 

Alexandrovna  I 
For  thrones  and  peoples  are  as  waifs  that 
swing. 
And  float  or  fall,  in  endless  ebb  and 

flow; 
But  who  love  best  have  best  the  grace  to 
know 
That  Love  by  right  divine  is  deathless 

rie  Alexandrovna  1 ' 


IV 

And  Love  has  led  thee  to  the  stranger 
land, 
Where  men  are  bold  and  strongly  say 

their  say;  — 
See,  empire  upon  empire  smiles  to-day. 
As  thou  with  thy  young  lover  band  in  hand, 

Alexandrovna  I 
So  now  thy  fuller  life  is  in  the  west. 
Whose  hand  at  home  was  gracious  to  thy 

poor; 
Thy  name  was  blest  within  the  narrow 
door; 
Here  also,  Marie,  shall  th^  name  be  blest. 

Mane  Alexandrovna  V 


Shall  fears  and  jealous  hatreds  flame  again  ? 

Or  at  thy  coming,  Princess,  everywhere. 

The  blue  heaven  break,  and  some  diviner 

air 

Breathe  thro'  the  world  and  change  the 

hearts  of  men, 

Alexandrovna  ? 
But  hearts  that  change  not,  love  that  ean* 
not  cease. 
And  peace  be  yours,  the  peace  of  soul  in 

soul  I 
And  howsoever  this  wild  world  may  roll. 
Between  your  peoples  truth  and  manful 
peace, 

Alfred  —  Alexandrovna  I 


IN  THE  GARDEN  AT  SWAINS- 
TON 

Written  !n  IfQO,  and  first  printed  in  the 
*  Cabinet  Edition/  1874. 

was  the  seat  of  the  kte  Sir  Joha 
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Simeon,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Here  the  greater 
part  of  *  Maud '  was  written  ( Waugh).  Sir  John 
died  at  Fribouxg  in  ^witzerUwd  in  1870.  The 
body  was  brought  home  for  burial,  and  this 
poem  was  written  in  the  garden  at  Swainston 
during  the  week  that  elapsed  before  the  fn- 
neraL    See  the  *  Memoir/  toL  iL  p.  07* 

NioRTiNOAUU  warbled  without. 

Within  was  weeping  for  thee; 
Shadows  of  three  dead  men 

Walk'd  in  the  walks  with  me. 

Shadows  of  three  dead  meui  and  thou 
waat  one  of  the  three. 

Nightingales  sang  in  his  woods. 

The  Master  was  far  away; 
Kijphtingales  warbled  and  sang 

Of  a  passion  that  lasts  bat  a  day; 

Still  u  the  house  iu  his  coffin  the  Prince 
of  courtesy  lay. 

Two  dead  men  have  I  known 

In  courtesy  like  to  thee; 
Two  dead  men  have  I  loved 

With  a  love  that  ever  will  be; 

Three  dead  men  have  I  loved,  and  thou 
art  last  of  the  three. 


CHILD  SONGS 

Vint  printed  b  'St  KichoUis'  (N.  Y.)  for 
Febmary,  1880.  Set  to  music  by  Mrs.  Tenny- 
•OB  in  the  same  number  and  that  for  March, 
18@a  Beprinted  in  the  oolleoted  editkm  of 
1884. 

I 

THE  CITY  CHILD 

Daxhtt  little  maiden,  whither  would  you 
wander  ? 
Whither  from  this  pretty  home,  the  home 
where  mother  dwells  ? 
<  Far  and  far  away/  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 
*  All  among  the  gardens,  auriculas,  anem- 
ones. 
Rosea  and  lilies  and  Canterbury  bells.* 

I>ainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  yon 
wander  ? 
Whither  from  this  pretty  house,  this  oii^- 
house  of  oars  7 


*  Far  nud  far  aivay,'  said  the  dainty  little 

maiden, 

*  All  among  the  meadows,  the  clover  and 

the  clematis. 
Daisies  and  kingcups  and  honeysuckle- 
flowers.' 


II 


MINNIE  AND  WINNIE 

MnmiE  and  Winnie 

Slept  in  a  shell. 
Sleep,  little  ladies  I 

And  they  slept  well. 

Fink  was  the  shell  within. 

Silver  without; 
Sounds  of  the  great  sea 

Wander'd  about. 

Sleep,  little  ladies  1 

Wake  not  soon  I 
Echo  on  echo 

Dies  to  the  moon. 

Two  bright  stars 
Peep'd  into  the  shell. 

*  What  are  they  dreaming  of  ? 
Who  can  tell  7' 

Started  a  men  linnet 

Out  of  Uie  croft; 
Wake,  little  ladies  I 

The  sun  is  aloft  1 


THE  SPITEFUL  LETTER 

Contributed  to  *  Onoe  a  Week  *  in  January, 
1868,  and  reprinted  in  1884. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
writer  of  the  letter ;  but  the  poet  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  *  Onoe  a  Week ' :  *  It  is  no  particular 
letter  that  I  meant.  I  have  had  dozens  of 
them  from  one  quarter  and  another.' 

Here,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the  year, 

And  with  it  n  spiteful  letter. 
My  name  in  song  has  done  him  much  wrougi 

For  himself  hu  done  much  better. 

0  little  bard,  13  your  lot  so  hard, 
If  men  neglect  your  pages  ? 

1  think  not  much  of  yours  or  of  mine» 
I  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages. 
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Bhymes  and  rhymea  in  the  range  of  the 
times ! 

Are  mine  for  the  moment  stronger  ? 
Tet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot; 

I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

This  faded  leaf,  oar  names  are  as  brief; 

What  room  is  left  for  a  hater  ? 
Tet  the  yellow  leaf    hates    the    greener 
leal, 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

Greater  than  I  — is  that  your  ory  ? 

And  men  will  live  to  see  it. 
Well  —  if  it  be  so  —  so  it  is^  yon  know; 

And  if  it  be  so,  sa  be  it. 

Brief,  brief  is  a  summer  leaf. 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 
O  hollies  and  ivies  and  evergreens, 

How  I  hate  the  spites  and  the  follies  f 


LITERARY  SQUABBLES 

Originally  printed  in  *  Ponoh/  March  7. 1846, 
where  it  was  entitltd  '  After^thoaght.'  It  was 
included,  with  itspresant  title,  in  the  *  Library 
Edition '  of  the  *  Poems/  1872-73.   See  p.  701. 

Ar  God  I  the  petty  fools  of  rhyme 
That  shriek  and  sweat  in  pigmy  wars 

Before  the  stony  faoe  of  Time, 
And  look*d  at  by  the  silent  stars; 

Who  hate  each  other  for  a  son^, 
And  do  their  little  best  to  bite 

And  pinch  their  brethren  In  the  throng, 
And  soratoh  the  very  dead  for  spite; 

And  strain  to  make  an  inch  of  room 
For  their  sweet  selves,  and  cannot  hear 

The  sullen  I^ethe  rolling  doom 
Ou  them  and  theirs  and  all  things  here; 

When  one  small  touch  of  Charity 
Could  lift  them  nearer  Godlike  state 

Ihan  if  the  crowded  Orb  should  cry 
Like  those  who  cried  Diana  great 

And  I  too  talk,  and  lose  the  touch 

I  talk  of.    Surely,  after  all. 
The  noblest  answer  unto  such 

Is  perfect  stillness  when  they  brawL 


THE  VICTIM 

Printed  !n  1807  at  the  private  mess  oi  Sir 
Ivor  Bertie  Guest,  at  Canford  Manor,  near 
Wimborne ;  oontributed  to  '  Good  Words  *  for 
January,  1868 ;  and  included  in  the  *  Holy 
Grail  *  volume,  187a 


A  PLAOUS  npon  the  people  fell, 
A  famine  after  laid  them  low; 
Then  thorpe  and  byre  arose  in  ftroi 

For  on  them  brake  the  suddeu  foe; 
So  thick  they  died  the  people  cried, 

'  The  Gods  are  moved  against  the  laniL' 
The  Priest  in  horror  about  his  altar 
To  Thor  and  Odin  lifted  a  hand: 
*  Help  ns  from  famine 
And  plague  and  strife  I 
What  would  you  have  of  ns  ? 
Human  life  ? 
Were  it  our  nearesti 
Were  it  our  dearest,  -» 
Answer,  O  answerl  — 
We  give  you  his  life.' 

n 

But  still  the  foeraan  spotlM  and  bnm'd« 

And  cattle  died,  ana  deer  in  wood^ 
And  bird  in  air,  and  flfthes  tnmM 

And  whiten'd  all  the  rolling  flood; 
And  dead  men  lay  all  over  the  way, 

Or  down  in  a  furrow  scathed  with  flane; 
And  ever  and  ajre  the  Priesthood  moan'd. 
Till  at  last  it  seem'd  that  an  answer 
oame; 

*The  King  \n  hnppy 
In  child  and  wife; 
Take  you  his  dearestf 
Give  us  a  life.' 

til 

The  Priest  went  out  by  heath  and  hilli 

The  King  was  hunting  in  the  wild; 
They  found  the  mother  sitting  still ; 
She  cast  her  arms  about  the  child. 
The  child  was  only  eight  sum  men  old, 

His  beauty  still  with  his  prsars  inoreitsed» 
His  faoe  was  ruddy,  his  hair  was  gold; 
He  seem'd  a  victim  due  to  the  priasi* 
The  Priest  beheld  him, 
And  cried  with  joy, 
'The  Gods  have  answer'd; 
We  give  them  the  boy.' 
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IV 

The  King  retam'd  from  out  the  wild. 

He  boro  but  little  game  in  hand; 
The  mother  said,  'They  have  taken  the 
chUd 
To  spill  hb  blood  and  heal  the  land. 
The  land  is  sickf  the  people  diseased, 

And  blight  and  famine  on  all  the  lea; 
The  holy  Gods,  they  must  be  appeased. 
So  I  pny  yon  tell  the  truth  to  me. 
They  have  taken  our  son. 
They  will  have  his  life. 
Is  he  your  dearest  ? 
Orl,  thewife?' 


The  King  bent  low,  with  hand  on  brow. 

He  stay'd  his  arms  upon  his  knee: 
*  O  wife,  what  use  to  answer  now  ? 

For  now  the  IViest  has  judged  for  me.' 
The  King  was  sliaken  with  holy  fear; 
*  The  Gods,'  he  said, '  would  have  chosen 
well; 
Yet  both  are  near,  and  both  are  dear, 
And  which  the  dearest  I  cannot  tell  I ' 
But  the  Priest  was  happy, 
His  victim  won: 
*  We  have  his  dearest. 
His  only  son  I ' 

VI 

The  rites  prepared,  the  victim  bared, 

The  knife  uprising  toward  the  blow. 
To  the  altar-stone  she  sprang  alone: 

<  Me,  not  my  darling,  no  I 
He  caught  her  awa^  with  a  sndden  cry; 

Suddenly  from  him  brake  hip  wife, 
And  shrieking, '  /  am  his  dearest,  I  — 
/  am  his  dearest  I '  msh*d  on  the  knife. 
And  the  Priest  was  happy: 
•0  Father  Odin,  ^ 
We  give  yon  a  life. 
Which  was  his  nearest  ? 
Who  was  his  dearest  ? 
The  Gods  have  answered; 
We  give  them  the  wife  I ' 


WAGES 

Contributed  to  '  Msemillan^s  Magazine '  for 
February,  1868;  and  reprinted  in  the  'Holy 
Chail '  volume. 


Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of 
song, 
Paid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be   lost 
on  an  endless  sea  — 
Glory  of  Virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to 
right  the  wrong  — 
Kay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover 
of  glorv  she; 
Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death:  if  the  wages  of 

Virtue  be  dust. 
Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the 

life  of  the  worm  and  the  fly  ? 
She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet 

seats  of  the  just. 
To  rest  in  a  golden  grove,  or  to  bask  in 

a  summer  sky ; 
Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to 

die. 


THE  HIGHER  PANTHEISM 
Fint  pnbliBhed  in  the  '  Holy  GraU '  volume. 

The  sun,  tho  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the 

hills  and  the  plains,  — 
Are  not  these,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him 

who  reigns  ? 

■ 
Is  not  the  Vision  He,  tho'  He  be  not  that 

which  He  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we 

not  live  in  dreams  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body 

and  limb, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  divi- 

sion  from  Him  ? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee;  thyself  art  the 

reason  why. 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power 

to  feel  <  I  am  I '  ? 

Glory  about  thee,  without  thee;  and  thou 

fullillest  thy  doom. 
Making  Him  broken  gleams  and  a  stifled 

splendor  and  gloom. 

Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and 
Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet  -— 

Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer 
than  hands  and  feet. 
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God  is  law,  say  the  wise;  O  Soul,  and  let 

us  rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is 

yet  His  Yoioe. 

Law  is  God,  say  some;  no  God  at  allf  says 

the  fool. 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight 

staiZ  bent  in  a  pool; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the 

eye  of  man  cannot  see; 
Bat  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision — 

were  it  not  He  ? 


THE  VOICE  AND  THE  PEAK 

Fint  published  hi  the  '  Gabhiet  Edition '  of 
the  *  Poems,'  1874. 

I 

Ths  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  over  summit  and  lawn, 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Greeu-rushing  from  the  rosy  thrones  of 
dawn  I 

II 

Alt  night  have  I  heard  the  voioe 

Rave,  over  the  rocky  bar, 
But  thou  wert  silent  in  heaveui 

Above  thee  glided  the  star. 

in 

Hast  thoa  no  voice,  O  Peak, 

That  standest  high  above  all  ? 
'  I  am  the  voice  of  the  Peak, 

I  roar  and  rave,  for  I  f alL 

IV 

*  A  thousand  voices  go 

To  North,  South,  East,  and  West; 
They  leave  the  heights  and  are  troubled, 

And  moan  and  sink  to  their  rest. 


*  The  fields  are  fair  beside  them, 
The  chestnut  towers  in  his  bloom; 

But  they ->  they  feel  the   desire   of  the 
deep  — 
Fall,  ana  follow  their  doom. 

VI 

'  The  deep  has  power  on  the  height, 
And  the  height  has  power  on  the  deep; 


They  are  raised  for  ever  and  ever, 
And  sink  again  into  iileep.' 


VII 


Not  raised  for  ever  and  ever, 
But  when  their  cycle  is  o'er. 

The  valley,  the  voice,  the  peak,  the 
Pass,  and  are  found  no  more. 


VIII 

The  Peak  is  high  and  flush'd 
At  his  highest  with  sunrise  fire; 

The  Peak  is  high,  aud  the  stars  are  high. 
And  the  thought  of  a  man  is  highar* 

IX 

A  deep  below  the  deep,  ^ 

Ana  a  height  beyond  the  height  I 

Our  hearing  is  not  hearing. 
And  our  seeing  is  not  sight. 


The  voice  and  the  Peak 

Far  iuto  heaven  withdrawn^ 
The  lone  glow  and  long  roar 

Green-rushing  from  the  rosy  thxooM  of 
dawn  I 


Fint  published  in  the  '  Holy 


Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  yon  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  vou  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand* 

Little  flower  —  but  i/1  oould  understand 

What  vou  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  a1^ 

I  shoold  know  what  God  and  man  ia. 


LUCRETIUS 

First  published  In  'Msemillan's  Magasine' 
for  May,  1868,  and  afterwards  included  in  the 
'  Holy  Qrail  *  volume  of  1809. 

The  story  on  which  the  poem  is  fonnded  la 
taken  from  Jerome's  additions  to  the  *Baie> 
bian  Chronicle,'  under  the  year  B.  c.  04 :  *  Tltoa 
Lnoretins  poeta  nasoitur ;  postea  amatorio  p^ 
oolo  in  f nrorera  venus,  com  aliquot  libelloe  per 
interralla  inaaniae  oonacripeisset,  qooe  poster 
Cicero  emendavit,  propria  se  menu  interfeoife 
anno  aetatis  xliiL' 

LuciLiA,  wedded  to  Lnor<»(:itis,  fonnd 
Her  master  oold;  for  wImmi  the 
flush 
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Of  pajBsion  and  the  first  embrace  had  died 
Between  them,  tho'  he  loved  her  none  the 

less, 
Yet  often  when  the  woman  heard  his  foot 
Ketum  from  pacings  in  the  field,  and  ran 
To  greet  him  with  a  kiss,  the  master  tooh 
Stntul  notice,  or  austerely,  for —  his  mind 
Half  buried  in  some  weightier  argumept, 
Or  fancy-borne  perhaps  upon  the  rise        lo 
And  long  roll  of  the  hexameter  ^-  he  past 
To  turn  and  ponder  those  three  hundred 

scrolls 
Left  by  the  Teacher,  whom  he  held  divine. 
She  brook'd  it  not,  but  wrathful,  petulant, 
Dreaming  some  rival,  sought  and  found  a 

witch 
Who  brewed  the  philtre  which  had  power, 

they  said, 
To  lead  an  errant  passion  home  aeain. 
And  this,  at  times,  she  mingled  with  his 

drink. 
And  this  destroyed  him;  for  the  wicked 

broth 
Confosed  the  chemic  labor  of  the  blood,   so 
Aixl  tiekUag  th.  brute  btain  within  the 

man's 
Made  havoo  among  those  tender  cells,  and 

oheck'd 
His  power  to  shape.     He  loathed  himself, 

and  once 
After  a  tempest  woke  upon  a  mom 
That  mook'a  him  with  returning  calm,  and 

cried: 

*  Storm  in  the  night  I  for  thrice  I  heard 

the  rain 
Roshuie;  and  onoe  the  flash  of  a  thunder- 
bolt— 
Methough'j  I  never  saw  so  fierce  a  fork  — 
Struck  out  the  streaming  mountain-side, 

and  show'd 
A  riotous  confiupnoe  of  watercourses         30 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it. 
Where  all  but  yester-eve  was  dusty-dry. 

*  Storm,  and  what  dreams,  ye  holy  Qods, 

what  dreams  I 
For  thrice  I  waken'd  after  dreams.    Per- 
chance 
We  do  but  recollect  the  dreams  that  come 
Just  ere  the  waking.   Terrible :  for  it  seem'd 
A  void  was  made  in  Nature;  all  her  bonds 
Crack'd;  and  I  saw  the  flaring  atom-streams 
And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
Rnimng  along  the  illimitabla  ioane,  40 


Fly  on  to  clash  together  again,  and  mako 

Another  and  another  frame  of  things 

For  ever.     That  was  mine,  my  cbeam,  I 

knew  it  — 
Of  and  belonging  to  me,  as  the  dog 
With  inward  yelp  and  restless   forefoot 

plies 
His  function  of  the  woodland;   but  the 

next ! 
I  thought  that  all  the  blood  by  Sylla  shed 
Came  driving  rainlike  down  again  on  earth. 
And  where  it  dash'd  the  reddening  meadow, 

sprang  49 

No  dragon  warriors  from  Cadmean  teeth. 
For  these  I  thought  my  dream  would  show 

to  me, 
But  girls,  Hetairai,  curious  in  their  art. 
Hired  animalisms,  vile  aiT  those  that  made 
The  mulberry-faced  Dictator's  orgies  worse 
Than  aught  they  fable  of  the  quiet  Gods. 
And  hands  they  mixt,  and  yeU  d  and  round 

me  drove 
In  narrowing  circles  till  I  yell'd  again 
Half-siiffocated,  and  sprang  up,  and  saw  -^ 
Was  it  the  first  beam  of  my  latest  day  ? 

*  Then,  then,  from  utter  gloom  stood  out 

the  breasts,  60 

The  breasts  of  Helen,  and  hoveringly  a 

sword 
Now  over  and  now  under,  now  direct. 
Pointed  itself  to  pierce,  but  sank  down 

shamed 
At  all  that  beauty ;  and  as  I  stared,  a 

fire, 
The  fire  that  left  a  roofless  Ilion, 
Shot  out  of  them,  and  scorch'd  me  that  I 

woke. 

*l8   this   thy  vengeance,   holy  Venus, 

thine. 
Because  I  would  not  one  of  thine  own 

doves. 
Not  even  a  rose,  were  offer'd  to  thee? 

thine, 
Forgetful  how  my  rich  proGsmion  makes    70 
Thy  glory  fly  along  the  Italian  field, 
In  lays  that  will  outlast  thy  deity  ? 

*  Deity  ?    nay,    thy    worshippers.     My 

tongue 
Trips,  or  I  speak  profanely.    Which  of 

these 
Angers  thee  most,  or  angers  thee  at  all  ? 
Not  if  thou  be'st  of  those  who,  far  aloof 
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From  envy,  hate  and  pity,  and  spite  and 

sconi, 
Live  the  great  life  which  all  our  greatest  fain 
Would  follow,  centred  in  eternal  calm. 

'  Nay,  if  thou  canst,  O  Goddess,  like  our- 
selves 80 

Touch,  and  be  touch'd,  then  would  I  cry  to 
thee 

To  kiss  thy  Mavors,  roll  thy  tender  arms 

Bound  him,  and  keep  him  from  the  lust  of 
blood 

That  makes  a  steaming  slaughter-house  of 
Rome. 

'Ay,  but  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant  not 

her 
Whom  all  the  pines  of  Ida  shook  to  see 
81ide  from  that  quiet  heaven  of  hers,  and 

tempt 
The    Trojan,   while    his   neatherds    were 

abroad; 
Nor  her  that  o'er  her  wounded  hunter  wept 
Her  deity  false  in  human-amorons  tears;  90 
Nor  whom  her  beardless  apple-arbiter 
Decided  fairest.     Rather,  O  ye  Gods, 
Poet-like,  as  the  great  Sicilian  called 
Calliope  to  grace  his  golden  verse  — 
Ay,  and  this  Kypris  also  —  did  I  take 
That  popular  name  of  thine  to  shadow 

forth 
The  all-generating  powers  and  genial  heat 
Of  Nature,  when  she   strikes    thro*  the 

thick  blood 
Of  cattle,  and  Ught  is  krge,  and  Umbs  are 

glad  ^      99 

Nosing  the  mother's  udder,  and  the  bird 
Makes  his  heart  voice  amid  the  blaae  of 

flowers; 
Which  things  appear  the  work  of  mighty 

Gods. 

*  The  Gods  !  and  if  I  go  my  work  is  left 
Unflnish'd  -—  (/*  I  go.   The  Gods,  who  haunt 
The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 
Where  never  creeps  a  doud,  or  moves  a 

wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow. 
Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  raoaiis. 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  I  and  such, 
Not  all  BO  fine,  nor  so  divine  a  calm,        m 
Not  such,  nor  all  unlike  it,  man  may  gain 
Letting  his  own  lif^  go.    The  Gods,  the 

Godst 


If  all  be  atoms,  how  then  should  the  Gods 

Being  atomic  not  be  dissoluble. 

Not  follow  the  great  law?    My  matter 

held 
That  Grods  there  are,  for  all  men  so  believe. 
I  prest  my  footsteps  into  his,  and  meant 
Surely  to  lead  my  Memmius  in  a  train 
Of  flowery  clauses  onward  to  the  proof  ix 
That    Gtida    there    are,    and    deathless. 

Meant  ?    I  meant  ? 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant;  my  mind 
Stumbles,  and  all  my  faculties  are  lamed. 

*Look  where  another  of  our  Gods,  the 

Sun, 
Apollo,  Delins,  or  of  older  use 
All-seeing  Hyperion — what  you  win  — 
Has  mounted  yonder;  since  he  never  sware. 
Except  his  wrath  were  wreak'd  on  wretdMl 

man. 
That  he  would  only  shine  among  the  dead 
Hereafter  —  tales  1  for  never  yet  on  earth 
Could  dead  flesh  creep,  or  bits  of  roasting 

ox  ijt 

Moan  round  the  spit — nor  knows  he  what 

he  sees; 
King  of  the  East  altho*  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  song  and  flame  and  fragrance,  slowly 

lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  empurpled  stairs 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halb  of  heaven 
And  here  he  glances  on  an  eye  new-bom. 
And  g«ts  for  greeting  but  a  wail  of  pain; 
And  here  he  stays  upon  a  freezing  orb 
That  fain  would  gaze  upon  him  to  the  last; 
And  here  npon  a  yellow  eyelid  fallen      141 
And  closed  by  those  who  mourn  a  friend 

in  vain, 
Not  thankful  that  his  troubles  aranonora. 
And  me,  altho'  his  fire  is  on  my  face 
Blinding,  he  sees  not,  nor  at  all  can  tell 
Whether  I  mean  this  day  to  end  myself. 
Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  be  says. 
That  men  like  soldiers  may  not  <{utt  the 

post 
Allotted  by  (he  Gods.    But  he  that  holds 
The  Gods  are  oai'eless,  wherefore  need  be 

care  •» 

Greatly  for  them,  nor  rather  plnngt  at 

once. 
Being  troubled,  wholly  oat  of  sight,  and 

sink 
Fkst  earthquake — ay,  and  goat  and  stcme» 

that  nreak 
Body  toward  death,  and  palsy,  death  in4il^ 
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And  wretchod  age  —  aud  worst  disease  of 

all, 
These  prodi^es  of  mjrriad  nakednesses, 
And  turisted  shapes  of  lust,  unspeakable, 
Abominable,  strangers  at  my  hearth 
Not  welcome,  harpies  miring  every  dish, 
The  phantom  husks  of  something  foully 

done,  160 

And  fleeting  thro'  the  bonndless  universe, 
And  blasting  the  long  quiet  of  my  breast 
With  animal  heat  and  dire  insanity  ? 

'How  should  the  mind,  except  it  loved 

them,  clasp 
These  idols  to  herself  ?  or  do  they  fly 
Kow  thinner,  and  now  thicker,  like  the 

flakes 
In  a  fall  of  snow,  and  so  press  in,  perforce 
Of  multitude,  as  crowds  that  in  an  hour 
Of  civic  tumult  jam  the  doors,  and  bear 
The  keepers  down,  and  throng,  their  rags 

and  they  170 

The  basest,  far  into  that  council-hall 
Where  sit  the  best  and  stateliest  of  the 

land? 

'  Can  I  not  fling  this  horror  off  me  again, 
Seeing  with  how  great  ease  Nature  can 

smile, 
Balmier  and  nobler  from  her  bath  of  storm, 
At  random  ravage  ?  and  how  easily 
The  mountain  there  has  cast  his  cloudy 

slongh, 
Kow  towenng  o'er  him  in  serenest  air, 
A  mountain  o'er  a  mountain,  —  ay,  and 

within  179 

All  hollow  as  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men  ? 

'Bat  who  wito  he  that  in  the  garden 
snared 
Picns  and  Fannnn,  rustic  Gods  ?  a  tale 
To  laugh  at — more  to  laugh  at  in  my- 
self— 
For  look  I  what  is  it  7  there  ?  yon  arbutus 
Totters;  a  noiseless  riot  underneath 
Strikes  through  the  wood,  sets  all  the  tops 

quivering  — 
The  mountain  quickens  into  Nymph  and 

Faon*, 
And  here  an  Oread — how  the  sun  delights 
I0  glance  and   shift  about  her  slippery 

aides, 
Aim)  rosy  knePK  and  supple  ronndedness,  tqo 
And  budded  bosom-peaks— who  this  way 
xuna 


Before  the  rest!  —  A  satyr,  a  satyr,  see, 
Follows;  but  him  I  proved  impossible; 
Twy-natured  is  no  nature.     Yet  he  draws 
Nearer  and  nearer,  and  I  scan  him  now 
Beastlier  than  any  phantom  of  his  kind 
That  ever  butted  his  rough  brother-brute 
For  lust  or  lusty  blood  or  provender. 
I  hate,  abhor,  spit,  sicken  at  him ;  and  she 
Loathes  him  as  well;  such  a  precipitate 
heel,  soo 

Fledged  as  it  were  with  Mercury's  ankle- 
wing, 
Whirls  her  to  me — but  will  she  fling  herself 
Shameless  upon  me?     Catch  her,   goat- 
foot  1  nay. 
Hide,  hide  them,  million-myrtled  wilder- 
ness. 
And  cavern-shadowing  laurels,  hide  I  do  I 

wish  — 
What  ?  — that  the  bush  were  leafless  ?  or 

to  whelm 
All  of  them  in  one  massacre  ?    O  ye  Grods, 
I  know  you  careless,  yet,  behold,  to  yon 
From  childly  wont  and  ancient  use  I  call  — 
I  thought  I  lived  securely  as  yourselves  — 
No    lewdness,  narrowing    envy,  monkey- 
spite,  ail 
No  madness  of  ambition,  avarice,  none; 
No  larger  feast  than  under  plane  or  pine 
With  neighbors  laid  along  the  grass,  to 

take 
Only  such  cups  as  left  us  friendly-warm, 
Affirming  each  his  own  philosophy  — 
Nothing  to  mar  the  sober  majesties 
Of  settled,  sweet,  Epicurean  life. 
But  now  it  seems  some  unseen  monster 

lays  . 

His  vast  and  filthy  hands  npon  my  will,  sm 
Wrenching  it  backward  into  his,  and  spoils 
My  bliss  in  being;  and  it  was  not  great, 
For    save  when   shutting   reasons  up  in 

rhythm, 
Or  Heliconian  honey  in  living  words. 
To  make  a  truth  less  harsh,  I  often  grew 
Tired  of  so  much  within  our  little  li&. 
Or  of  so  little  in  our  little  life  — 
Poor  little  life  that  toddles  half  an  hour 
Crown'd  with  a  flower  cr  two,  and  there  an 
end  —  229 

And  since  the  nobler  pleasure  seems  to  fade. 
Why  should  I,  beastlike  as  I  find  myself, 
Not   manlike    end    myself?  —  our    privi- 
lege — 
What  beast  has  heart  to  do  it  ?    And  what 
man. 
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What  Romaa  would  be  dragg'd  in  triumph 

thus? 
Not  I;  not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with 

her 
Whose  death-blow  struck  the  dateless  doom 

of  kings, 
When,  brooking  not  the  Tarquin  in  her 

veins, 
She  made  her  blood  in  sight  of  Collatine 
And  all  his  peers,  flushing  the  guiltless  air, 
Spout  from  the  maiden  fountain  in  her 

heart.  340 

And  from  it  sprang  the  Commonwealth, 

which  breaks 
As  I  am  breaking  now  I 

'  And  therefore  now 
Let  her,  that  is  the  womb  and  tomb  of  all. 
Great  Nature,  take,  and  forcing  far  apart 
Those  blind  beginnings  that  have  made  me 

man, 
Dash  them  anew  together  at  her  will 
Thro'  all  her  cycles  —  into  man  once  more, 
Or  beast  or  bird  or  fish,  or  opulent  flower. 
But  till  this  cosmic  order  everywhere 
Shattered  into  one  earthquake  in  one  day 
Cracks  all  to  pieces,  —  and  that  hour  per- 
haps asi 
Is  not  so  far  when  momentary  man 
Shall  seem  no  more  a  something  to  himself. 
But  he,  his  hopes  and  hates,  his  homes  and 

fanes. 
And  even  his  bones  long  laid  within  the 

grave. 
The  very  sides  of  the. grave  itself  shall 


Vanishing,  atom  and  void,  atom  and  void^ 
Into  the  unseen  for  ever,  —  till  that  hour. 
My  golden  work  in  which  I  told  a  truth 
That  stays  the  rolling  Ixionian  wheel* 
And  numbs  the  Fury's  ringletHinake,  aud 

plucks 
The  mortal  soul  from  out  immortal  hell. 
Shall  stand.     Ay,  surely;  then  it  faila  at 

last 
And  perishes  as  I  must;  for  O  Thoo, 
Passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity, 
Yeani'd  after  by  the  wisest  of  the  wise. 
Who  fail  to  find  thee,  being  as  thou  art 
Without  one  pleasure    and   without   one 

pain, 
Howbeit  I  know  thon  surely  roust  be  mine 
Or  soon  or  late,  yet  out  of  season,  thus   970 
I  woo  thee  roughly,  for  thou  carest  not 
How  rougldy  men  may  woo  thee  so  thej 

win  — 
Thus  —  thus — the  soul  flies  out  and  dies  ia 

the  air.' 

With  that  he  drove  the  knife  into  his 
side. 

She  heard  him  raging,  heard  him  fall,  nui 
in. 

Beat  breast,  tore  hair,  cried  out  upon  her- 
self 

As  having  faiPd  in  duty  to  him,  shriek'd 

That  she  but  meant  to  win  him  back*  fell 
on  him, 

Clasp'd,  kiss'd  him,  wail'd.  He  answered, 
*  Care  not  thou  ! 

Thy  duty?  What  is  duty?  Fare  tbee 
weUl'  >ao 
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First  printed  in  1867  at  the  private  press  of  Sir  Ivor  Bertie  Quest,  at  Caoford  Manor, 
Wiraborne.  Only  a  few  copien  were  printed,  and  one  is  rarely  found  in  the  market.  Reprinted, 
with  variatioiis  in  the  text,  and  with  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  in  December,  1870.  Thk 
edition  had  the  following  preface,  which  was  retained  in  the  edition  of  1884,  when  the  poemc 
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Fonr  years  ago  Mr.  SolliTan  requested  me  to  write  a  little  song-oyole,  German  fashion,  for  him 
to  exercise  his  art  upon.  He  had  been  very  sncoessf  al  in  setting  such  old  songs,  as  *  Orpheus  with 
his  Inte,'  and  I  drest  up  for  him,  partly  in  the  old  style,  a  puppet,  whoee  almost  only  nervt  ts, 
periiaps,  that  it  can  dance  to  Mr.  Snllivan's  instmment.  I  am  sorry  that  my  foor-year-old  pop- 
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pleted,  and  I  am  bound  by  my  promise. 
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ON   THE  HILL 


The  liglitfl  and  shiidows  fly  I 
Tonder  it  brigbtens  and  darkens  down  on 
the  pUiin. 
A  jewel,  a  jewel  dear  to  a  lover's  eye  I 
O,  is  it  the  brook,  or  a  pool,  or  ber  wiudow- 
nane, 
When  tbe  winds  are  up  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Clouds  that  are  racing  above, 
And  winds  and  lights  and  shadows  that 
cannot  be  still. 
All  running  on  one  way  to  tbe  home  of 
my  love, 
Ton  are  all  nmning  on,  and  I  stand  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  9 

And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning  I 

Follow,  follow  tbe  chase  ! 
And  my  thoughts  are  as  quick  and  as  quick, 
ever  on,  on,  on. 
O  lights,  are  yon  flying  over  her  sweet 
Tittle  face  ? 
And  my  heart  is  there  before  you  are  come, 
and  gone. 
When  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morn- 
ing! 

Follow  them  down  tbe  slope  t 
And  I  follow  them  down  to  the  window- 
pane  of  my  dear, 
And  it  brightens  and  darkens  and  bright- 
ens like  my  hope. 
And  it  darkens  and  brigbtens  and  darkens 
like  my  fear,  ig 

And  the  winds  are  up  in  the  morning  t 

AT  THE  WINDOW 

Vine,  vine  and  eglantine. 
Clasp  her  window,  trail  and  twine  I 
Rose,  rose  and  clematis. 
Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss;  and  make  her  a  bower 
All  of  flowers,  and  drop  me  a  flower, 
Drop  me  a  flower. 

Vine,  Tine  and  eglantine. 

Cannot  a  flower,  a  flower,  be  mine  7 

Bose,  rose  and  clematis,  30 


Drop  me  a  flower,  a  flower,  to  kiss, 
Kiss,  kiss  —  and  out  of  ber  bower      ^ 
All  of  flowers,  a  flower,  a  flower^ 
Dropt,  a  flower. 


GONE 

Gone! 

Gone,  till  the  end  of  the  year, 

Grone,  and  the  light  gone  with  her,  and  left 

me  in  shadow  here  ! 

Gone  —  flitted  away. 
Taken  the  stars  from  the  night  and  the 

sun  from  tbe  day  I 
Grone,  and  a  cloud  in  mj  heart,  and  n  storm 

in  the  air !  40 

Flown  to  the  east  or  the  west,  flitted  I 

know  not  where  1 
Down  in  the  south  is  a  flash  and  a  groan: 

sh<)  is  there  I  she  is  there  1 

WINTER 

The  frost  is  here, 

And  fuel  is  dear. 

And  woods  are  sear. 

And  fires  burn  clear, 

And  frost      here 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,  frost,  bite ! 

You  roll  up  awav  from  the  light  so 

The  blue  wood-louse  and  the  plump  dor- 
mouse, 

And  the  bees  are  still'd,  and  the  flies  are 
kiird. 

And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
honsie, 

But  not  iuto  mine. 

Bite,  frost,  bite  ! 
The  woods  are  all  tbe  searer, 
The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer. 
The  fires  are  all  the  clearer. 
My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 
You  have  bitten  into  the  heart    of  the 
earth,  60 

But  not  into  mine. 

SPRING 

Birds'  love  and  birds*  song 

Flying  here  and  there, 
Birds'  song  and  birds'  love, 

And  you  with  gold  for  hair ! 
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By^'  song  and  birds'  loye, 

Fasaiug  with  the  weather, 
Men's  sung  and  men's  love. 

To  love  once  and  for  ever. 

Men's  love  and  birds'  love,  70 

And  women's  love  and  men's  t 
And  you  m  j  wren  with  a  crown  of  gold, 

You  my  queen  of  the  wrens  I 
You  the  queen  of  the  wrens  — 

We  '11  be  birds  of  a  feather, 
1 11  be  King  of  the  Queeu  of  the  wrens, 

And  all  in  a  nest  together. 

THE  LETTER 

Where  is  another  sweet  as  my  sweet. 
Fine  of  the  fine,  and  shy  of  the  shy  ? 

Fine  little  hands,  fine  little  feet  —  80 

Dewy  blue  eye. 

Shall  I  write  to  her  ?  shall  I  go  ? 
Ask  her  to  marry  me  by  and  by  ? 

Somebody  said  that  she  'd  say  no; 
Somebody  knows  that  she  '11  say  ay  I 

Ay  or  no,  if  ask'd  to  her  face  ? 

Ay  or  no,  from  shy  of  the  shy  ? 
Go,  little  letter,  apace,  apace. 

Fly; 
Fly  to  the  light  in  the  valley  below  —      90 

Tell  my  wish  to  her  dewy  blue  eye. 
Somebody  said  that  she  'd  say  no; 

Somebody  knows  that  she  iX  say  ay  t 


NO  ANSWER 

The  mist  and  the  rain,  the  mist  and  the 
rain  I 
Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
And  never  a  glimpse  of  her  window-pane  1 
And  I  may  die  but  the  grass  will  grow, 
I  And  the  g^rass  will  grow  when  I  am  gone, 
And  the  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will 
goon. 

Ay  is  the  song  of  the  wedded  spheres,     100 
No  is  trouble  and  cloud  and  storm. 

Ay  is  life  for  a  hundred  years, 

No  will  push  me  down  to  the  worm. 

And  when  I  am  there  and  dead  and  gone. 

The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  will  go  on. 

The  wind  and  the  wet,  the  wind  and  the  wet  I 
Wet  west  wind,  how  you  blow,  you  blow  t 


And  never  a  line  from  my  lady  yet  I 

Is  it  ay  or  no  ?  is  it  ay  or  no  ? 
Blow  then,  blow,  and  when  I  am  gone,     tra 
The  wet  west  wind  and  the  world  may  go 
on. 


NO  ANSWER 

Winds  are  loud  and  you  are  dumb^ 
Take  my  love,  for  love  will  come. 

Love  will  come  but  once  a  life. 
Winds  are  loud  and  winds  will  pasa  t 
Spring  is  here  with  leaf  and  grass; 

Take  my  love  and  be  my  wife. 
After-loves  of  maids  and  men 
Are  but  dainties  drest  again. 
Love  me  now,  you  '11  love  me  then; 

Love  can  love  but  once  a  life. 

THE  ANSWER 

Two  little  hands  that  meet, 
Claspt  on  her  seal,  my  sweet  I 
Must  I  take  you  and  break  yon^ 
Two  little  hands  that  meet  ? 
I  must  take  you,  and  break  you, 
And  loving  hands  must  part  — 
Take,  take  —  break,  break  — 
Break  —  you  may  break  my  heart 
Faint  heart  never  won  — 
Break,  break,  and  all 's  done. 


AY 

Be  merry,  all  birds,  to-day. 
Be  merry  on  earth  as  yon  never  wefiv 
merry  before. 
Be    merry  in  heaven,  O  larks,  aod  fiw 
nway. 
And  merry  for  ever  and  ever,  and  one  dmj 
more. 

Why? 
For  it 's  easy  to  find  a  rhyme. 
Look,  look,  how  he  flita. 
The  fire-crown'd  king  of  the  wrens,  from 
out  of  the  pine  I 
Look  how  thev  tumble  the  blossom,  the 
mad  little  tits  I  1^ 

*  Cuck-oo  I  Cuok-oo  ( *  was  ever  a  Majr 
so  fine  ? 

Whv? 
For  it 's  easy  to  find  a  rhyme. 
O  merry  the  linnet  and  dove. 
And  swallow  and  sparrow  and  throstle^ 
and  have  your  desire ! 
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O  merry  my  heart,  you  have  gotten  the 
wings  of  love, 
And  flit  like  the  kingf  of  the  wrens  with 
a  crown  of  fire. 

Why? 
For  it  *s  ay  ay,  ay  ay. 

WHEN 

Snn  oomes,  moon  comeSy  150 

l^me  slips  away. 
8an  sets,  moon  sets. 

Love,  fix  a  day. 

*  A  year  hence,  a  year  henoe.' 

<  We  shall  both  be  gray.' 

*  A  month  hence,  a  month  hence.' 

'  Far,  far  away.' 

'  A  week  hence,  a  week  henoe.' 

'  Ah,  the  long  delay  I ' 
'  Wait  a  little,  wait  a  little,  160 

Yon  shall  fix  a  day.' 

'  To-morrow,  love,  to^morrowy 
And  that 's  an  age  away.' 

Blase  upon  her  window,  snn. 
And  honor  all  the  day. 


MARRIAGE  MORNING 

Light,  so  low  upon  earth, 

X  on  send  a  flash  to  the  sun. 
Here  is  the  golden  doee  of  love, 

All  my  wooing  is  done. 
O,  the  woods  and  the  meadows,  170 

Woods  where  we  hid  from  the  wet, 
Stiles  where  we  stay'd  to  be  kind, 

Meadows  in  which  we  met  J 

Lieht,  so  low  in  the  vale 

X  on  flash  and  lighten  afar. 
For  this  is  the  eolden  morning  of  love, 

And  you  are  nis  morning  star. 
Flash,  1  am  coming,  I  come, 

By  meadow  and  stile  and  wood, 
O,  lighten  into  my  eyes  and  my  heart,  180 

Lito  my  heart  and  my  blood  1 

Heart,  are  yon  great  enough 

For  a  love  that  never  tires  ? 
O  heart,  are  yon  great  enouffh  for  love  ? 

I  have  heard  of  thorns  and  briers. 
Over  the  thorns  and  briers. 

Over  the  meadows  and  stiles. 
Over  the  world  to  the  end  of  it 

Flash  for  a  million  miles. 
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The  original  IVefaee  to  'The  Lover's  Tale '  states  that  it  was  composed  in  my  nineteenth  year. 
Two  only  of  the  three  pnTts  then  written  were  printed,  when,  feeling  the  imperfection  of  the 
poem,  I  withdrew  it  from  the  press.  One  of  my  friends,  however,  who,  boylike,  admired  the 
fioy's  work,  distributed  amon^  our  common  wnooiates  of  that  hour  some  copies  of  these  two 
pActs,  without  my  knowledge,  without  the  omissions  and  amendments  which  I  had  in  contempla- 
tian,  and  marred  by  the  many  misprinte  of  the  compositor.  Seeing  that  these  two  parte  have 
of  lato  been  mercilessly  pirated,  and  that  what  I  had  deemed  scarce  worthy  to  live  is  not  allowed 
to  die,  nay  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  suffer  the  whole  poem  at  last  to  come  into  the  light  —  accom- 
pABied  wiUi  a  reprint  of  the  sequel  —  a  work  of  my  mature  life  —  '  The  Golden  Supper '  ? 
Ksj,  1879. 

ARGUMENT 

Julian,  whose  cousin  and  foster-sistor,  Camilla,  has  been  wedded  to  his  friend  and  rival,  Lionel, 
endeavors  to  narrate  the  story  of  his  own  love  for  her,  and  the  stranf^e  sequel.  He  speaks  (in 
Parte  IL  and  lU.)  of  having  been  haunted  by  visions  and  the  sound  of  bells,  tolling  for  h  funeral, 
and  at  last  ringinfc  for  a  marriai^ ;  but  he  breaks  away,  overcome,  as  he  approaches  the  Event, 
aad  a  witness  to  it  completes  the  tale. 


Herb  far  away,  seen  from  the  topmost 

cliff. 
Filling  with  purple  gloom  the  vaoanoiea 


Between  the  tufted  hills,  the  sloping  seas 
Hung  in  mid-heaven,  and  half-way  down 

rare  sails. 
White  as  white  clouds,  floated  from  sky  to 

sky. 
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0  pleasant  breast  of  waters,  quiet  bay, 
Like  to  a  quiet  mind  in  the  loud  world. 
Where  the  chafed  breakers  of  the  outer 

sea 
Sank  powerless,  as  anger  falls  aside 
And   withers  ou  the    breast  of  peaceful 

love !  to 

Thou  didst  receive  the  growth  of  pines 

that  fledged 
The  hills  that  watch'd  thee,  as  Love  watoh- 

eth  Love, 
In  thine  own  essence,  and  delight  thyself 
To  make  it  wholly  thine  on  sunny  days. 
Keep  thou  thy  name  of  '  Lover's  Bay.' 

See,  sirs, 
Even  now  the  Goddess  of  the  Past,  that 

takes 
The  heart,  and  sometimes  touches  but  one 

string 
That  quivers  and  is  silent,  and  sometimes 
Sweeps   suddenly  all   its    half  -  moulder'd 

chords 
iTo  some  old  melody,  begins  to  play  » 

That  air  which  pleased  her  first.  1  feel  thy 

breath; 

1  come,   great  Mistress  of  the  ear  and 

eye; 
Thy  breath  is  of  the  pine-wood,  and  tho' 

years 
Have  hollow'd  out  a  deep  and  stormy  strait 
Betwixt  the  native  laud  of  Love  and  me, 
Breathe  but  a  little  on  me,  and  the  sail 
Will  draw  me  to  the,  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  lucid  chambers  of  the  morning  star. 
And  East  of  Life. 

Permit  me,  friend,  I  prythee. 
To  pass  my  hand  across  my  brows,  and 

muse  30 

On  those  dear  hills,  that  nevermore  will 

meet 
The  sight  that  throbs  and  aches  beneath 

my  touch, 
As  tho'  there  beat  a  heart  in  either  eye; 
For  when  the  outer  lights  are  darkened 

thus, 
The  memory's  vision  hath  a  keener  edge. 
It  grows  upon  me  now  —  the  semicircle 
Of  dark-blue  waters  and  the  narrow  fringe 
Of  curving  beach  —  its  wreaths  of  drip- 
ping green  — 
Its  pale  pink  shells  —  the  summer-house 

aloft 
That  open'd  on  the  pines  with  doors  of 

glass,  4/f 


A  mountain  nest »-  the  pleasnre-boat  that 

rock'd, 
Light-green  with  its  own  shadow,  keel  to 

keeV, 
Upon  the  dappled  dimplings  of  the  wave 
That  blanch'd  upon  its  side. 

O  Love,  O  Hope  t 
They  come,  they  crowd  upon  me  ail  al 

once  — 
Moved  from    the    doad    of   nnforgotten 

things, 
That  sometimes  on  the  horizon  of  the  mind 
Lies    folded,    often    sweeps    athwart    in 

storm  — 
Flash  upon  flash  they  lighten  thro'  me  — 

days 
Of  dewy  dawning  and  the  arolier  evea       50 
When  thou  and  1,  Camilla,  thou  and  I 
Were  borne  about  the  bay  or  safely  moor'd 
Beneath  a  low-brow'd  cavern,  where   the 

tide 
Plash'd,  sapping  its  worn  ribs;   and  all 

without 
The  slowly*ridging  rollers  ou  the  cliffs 
Clash'd,  calling  to  each  other,  and  thro'  the 

arch 
Down  those  loud  waters,  like  a  setting  star, 
Mizt  with  the  gorgeous  west  the  lighthouse 

shoue, 
And  silver-smiling  Venus  ere  she  fell 
Would  often  loiter  in  her  balmy  blue,       te 
To  crown  it  with  herself. 

Here,  too,  my  love 
Waver'd  at  anchor  with  me,  when  daj 

hung 
From  his  mid-dome  in  heaven's  airy  halls? 
Gleams  of  the  water^ircles  as  thev  broke 
Flicker'd  like  doubtful  smiles  about  her 

lips, 
Quiver'd  a  flying  glory  on  her  hair, 
Leapt  like  a  passing  thought  aoross  her 

eyes; 
And  mine  with  one  that  will  not  psss,  till 

earth 
And  heaven  pass  too,  dwelt  on  my  heavei^ 

a  face 
Most  starry-fair,  but  kindled  from  within 
As  't  were  with  dawn.    She   was  dark* 

hair'd,  dark-eyed —  n 

O,  such  dark  eyes  t   a  single  glanoe  of 

them 
Will  govern  a  whole  life  from  bizth  te 

death. 
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Careless  of  all  things  else,  led  on  with 
light 

In  trances  and  in  visions.     Look  at  them, 

You  lose  yourself  in  utter  ignorance; 

You  cannot  find  their  depth;  for  they  go 
back, 

And  farther  back,  and  still  withdraw  them- 
selves 

Quite  into  the  deep  soul,  that  evermore 

Fresh  springing  fit>m  her  fountains  in  the 
brain,  80 

Still  pouring  thro',  flooda  with  redundant 
life 

Her  narrow  portals. 

Trust  me,  long  ago 
I  should  have  died,  if  it  were  possible 
To  die  in  gazing  on  that  perfectness 
"Which  I  do  bear  within  me.     I  had  died. 
But  from  my  farthest  lapse,  my  latest  ebb, 
Thine  image,  like  a  charm  of  light  and 

strength 
Upon  the  waters,  pash'd  me  back  again 
On  these  deserted  sands  of  barren  life. 
Tho'  from  the  deep  vault  where  the  heart 

of  Hope  90 

Fell  into  dust,  and  crumbled  in  the  dark  — 
Forgetting  how  to  render  beautiful 
Her  countenance  with  quick  and  healthful 

blood  — 
Thou  didst  not  sway  me  npward;  could  I 

perish 
While  thon,  a  meteor  of  the  sepulchre, 
Didst  swathe  thyself  all  round  Hope's  quiet 

nm 
For  ever?     He  that  saith  it  hath  o'er- 

stept 
The  slippery  footing  of  his  narrow  wit. 
And  fallen  away  from  judgment.    Thou 

art  light. 
To  whieh  my  spirit  leaneth  all  her  flowers. 
And  length  of  days,  and  immortality       101 
Of  thought,  and  freshness   ever  self-re- 

new'd. 
For  Time  and  Grief  abode  too  long  with 

Life, 
Andy  like  all  other  friends  i'  the  world,  at 

last 
Thej  grew  aweary  of  her  fellowship. 
60  Time  and  Grief  did  beckon  unto  Death, 
And  Death  drew  nigh  and  beat  the  doors 

of  Life; 
But  thou  didst  sit  alone  in  the  inner  house, 
A  wakeful  portress,  and  didst  parle  with 

Deathi^ 


*This    is    a    charmed    dwelling  which    I 

hold;'  110 

So  Death  gave  back,  and  wonld  no  further 

come. 
Yet  is  my  life  nor  in  the  present  time. 
Nor  in  the  present  place.     To  me  alone, 
Pushed  from  his  chair  of  regal  heritage, 
The  Present  is  the  vassal  of  the  Past: 
So  that,  in  that  I  have  lived,  do  I  live. 
And  cannot  die,  and  am,  in  having  been  -« 
A  portion  of  the  pleasant  yesterday. 
Thrust  forward  on  to-day  and  out  of  place; 
A  body  joumeyine  onward,  sick  with  toil, 
The  weight  as  if  of  age  upon  my  limbs,     m 
The    grasp  of  hopeless   grief   about  my 

heart. 
And  all  the  senses  weaken'd,  save  in  that, 
Which  long  ago  they  had  glean'd  and  gar- 

nerM  up 
Into  the  granaries  of  memory  — 
The  clear  brow,  bulwark  of  the  preciona 

brain, 
Chink'd  as  yon  see,  and  seam'd  —  and  all 

the  while 
The  light  soul  twines  and  mingles  with  the 

g^wths 
Of  vigorous  early  days,  attracted,  won,   139 
Married,  made  one  with,  molten  into  all 
The  beautiful  in  Fast  of  act  or  place. 
And  like  the  all-enduring  camel,  driven 
Far  from  the  diamond  fountain  by  the 

palms. 
Who  toils  across  the  middle  moonlit  nights, 
Or  when  the  white  heats  of  the  blinding 

noons 
Beat  from  the  concave  sand;  yet  in  him 

keeps 
A  draught  of  that  sweet  fountain  that  he 

loves, 
To  stav  his  feet  from  falling  and  his  spirit 
From  bitterness  of  death. 

Ye  ask  me,  friends, 
When  I  began  to  love.    How  should  I  t«ll 

you  ?  140 

Or  from  the  after-fulness  of  my  hearty 
Flow  back  again  unto  my  slender  spring 
And  first  of  love,  tho'  every  turn  and  depth 
Between  is  clearer  in  my  life  than  all 
Its  present  flow.    Ye  know  not  what  ye 

ask. 
How  should  the  broad  and  open  flower 

tell 
What  sort  of  bud  it  was,  when,  prest  to* 

gether 
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Li  its  green  sbeathy  cloae-Upfc  in  silken 

folds, 
It  seem'd  to  keep  its  sweetness  to  itself, 
Yet  was  not  the  less  sweet  for  that  it 

seem'd  ?  150 

For  young  Life  knows  not  when  jonng 

Life  was  bom, 
Bnt  takes  it  all  for  granted:  neither  Love, 
Warm  in  the  heart,  his  cradle,  can  remem- 
ber 
Love  in  the  womb,  but  resteth  satisfied, 
Looking  on  her  that  brought  him  to  the 

fight; 
Or  as  men  know  not  when  they  fall  asleep 
Into  delicious  dreams,  our  other  life. 
So  know  I  not  when  I  began  to  love. 
This  is  m^  snm  of  knowledge — that  my  love 
Grew  with  myself — say  rather,  was  my 

growth,  160 

My  inward  sap,  the  hold  I  have  on  earth. 
My    outward    circling    air'  wherewith    I 

breathe, 
hich  yet  upholds  my  life,  and  evermore 
T<  to  me  daily  life  ana  daily  death. 
For  how  should  I  have  lived  and  not  have 

loved  ? 
Can  ye  take  off  the  sweetness  from  the 

flower. 
The  color  and  the  sweetness  from  the  rose, 
And  place  them   by  themselves;    or  set 

apart 
Their  motions  and  their  brightness  from 

the  stars,  169 

And  then  point  out  the  flower  or  the  star  ? 
Or  build  a  wall  betwixt  my  life  and  love, 
And  tell  me  where  I  am  ?    T  is  even  thus: 
In  that  I  live  I  love;  because  I  love 
I  live.    Whate'er  is  fountain  to  the  one 
Is  fountain  to  the  other;  and  whene'er 
Our  God  unknits  the  riddle  of  the  one. 
There  is  no  shade  or  fold  of  mystery 
Swathing  the  other. 

Many,  many  years  — 
For  they  seem  many  and  my  most  of  life, 
And  well  I  could  have  lingered  in  that 
porch,  iSo 

So  unproportion*d  to  the  dwelling-place,  — 
III  the  May-dews  of  childhood,  opposite 
The  flush  and  dawn  of  youth,  we  Uved  to- 
gether, 
Apart,  alone  together  on  those  hills. 

Before  he  saw  my  day  my  father  diedi 
^d  he  was  happy  that  he  saw  it  not; 


But  I  and  the  first  daisy  on  his  grave 
From  the  same  elay  came  into  light  at 


As  Love  and  I  do  number  equal  years. 
So  she,  my  love,  is  of  an  age  with  me.     t^s 
How  like  each  other  was  the  biith  of  each  I 
On  the  same  morning,  almost  the  same 

hour. 
Under  the  selfuune  aspect  of  the  star*  — 
O,  falsehood  of  all  staivcraft  1  —  we  were 

born. 
How  like  each  other  was  the  birth  of  eneh  I 
The  sister  of  my  mother  —  she  that  bore 
Camilla  dose  beneath  her  beating  heart. 
Which  to  the  imprison'd  spirit  of  the  child. 
With  its  true-touched  pulses  in  the  flow 
And  hourly  visitation  of  the  blood,  •» 

Sent  notes  of  preparation  manifold. 
And  mellow'd  echoes  of  the  enter  world  — » 
My  mother's  sister,  mother  of  my  love. 
Who  had  a  twofold  daim  upou  my  heart, 
Oue  twofold  mightier  than  the  other  was. 
In  giving  so  much  beauty  to  the  world. 
And  so  much  wealth  as  God  had  eharged 

her  with  — 
Loathing  to  put  it  from  herself  for  ever. 
Left  her  own  life  with  it;  and  dying  thus, 
Crown*d  with  her  highest  act  the  placid 

face  ai« 

And  breathless  body  of  her  good  deeds 

past 

So  were  we  bora,  so  orphaa'd.    She  was 

motherless. 
And  I  without  a  father.    So  from  each 
Of  those  two  pillars  which  from  earth  np* 

bold 
Our  childhood,  one  had  fallen  away,  and  all 
The  careful  burthen  of  our  tender  yearn 
Trembled  upon  the  other.     He  that  gave 
Her  life,  to  me  deUghtedly  falfiU*d 
All  loving  kindnesses,  all  offices 
Of  watchful  care  and  trembling  tendemesa 
He  waked  for  both,  he  prny'd  for  both,  be 

slept  »«« 

Dreaming  of  both;  nor  was  his  love  the 

less 
Because  it  was  divided,  and  shot  forth 
Boi!ghs  on  each  side,  laden  with 

shade, 
Wherein  we  nested  sleeping  or  awake. 
And  sang  aloud  the  matin«song  of  life. 


She  was  my  foster-sister.     On 
The  flaxen  ringlets  of  our  infaaoieB 
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Wasder'd,  the  while  we  rested;  one  soft  lap 
FlUow'd  us  both;  a  oommon  light  of  eyes 
Was  on  us  as  we  lay;  our  baby  lips,        331 
Kissing  one  bosom,  ever  drew  from  thence 
The  stream  of  life,  one  stream,  one  life, 

one  bloody 
One    sustenance,  which,  still  as  thought 

grew  large, 
Still    larger    moulding  all  the    house  of 

thought. 
Made  all  our  tastes  and  fancies  like,  per- 
haps— 
All — all  out  one;  and  strange  to  me,  and 

sweet. 
Sweet  thro'  strange   years  to  know  that 

whatsoe'er 
Our  general  mother  meant  for  roe  alone, 
Our  mutual  mother  dealt  to  both  of  us.    340 
80  what  was  earliest  mine  in  earliest  life, 
I  shared  with  her  in  whom  myself  remains. 

As  was  our  childhood,  so  our  infancy, 
They  tell  me,  was  a  very  miracle 
Of  lellow-feeling  and  communion. 
They  tell  me  that  we  would  not  be  alone,  — 
We  cried  when  we  were  parted;  when  I 

wept, 
Her  smile  lit  up  the  rainbow  on  my  tears, 
Stay'd  on  the  cloud  of  sorrow;  that  we 

loved 
The  sound  of  one  another's  voices  more  sso 
Than  the  gray  cuckoo  loves  his  name,  and 

leam'd 
To  lisp  in  tune  together;  that  we  slept 
In  the  same  cradle  always,  face  to  face, 
Heart  beating  time  to  heart,  lip  pressing 

lip, 
Folding  each  other,  breathing  on  each  other. 
Dreaming  together  —  dreaming   of   each 

other, 
'niey  should  have  added, — till  the  morning 

light 
Sloped  thro'  the  pines,  upon  the  dewy  pane 
Falling,  nnseal'd  our  eyelids,  and  we  woke 
To  gaze  upon  each  other.     If  this  be  true. 
At  thought  of  which  my  whole  soul  lan- 
guishes a6i 
And  faiuts,  and  hath  no  pulse,  no  breath 

—  as  tho* 
A  man  in  some  still  garden  should  infuse 
Bich  atar  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose, 
Till,  drank  with  its  own  wine,  and  overfull 
Of  sweetness,  and  in  smelling  of  itself, 
It  fall  on  its  own  thorns  —  if  this  be  true  — 
And  that  way  my  wish  leads  me  evermore 


Still  to  believe  it,  't  is  so  sweet  a  thought  — 
Why  in  the  utter  stillness  of  the  soul  370 
Doth  question'd  memory  answer  not,  nor 

tell 
Of  this  our  earliest,  our  closest-drawn. 
Most    loveliest,  earthly  -  heavenliest    har- 
mony? 

O  blossom'd  portal  of  the  lonely  house, 
Green  prelude,  April  promise,  glad  new- 
year 
Of  being,  which  with  earliest  violets 
And  lavish  carol  of  dear-throated  larks 
FUl'd  all  the  March  of  life  I  —  I  will  not 

speak  of  thee. 
These  have  not  seen  thee,  these  can  never 

know  thee. 
They  cannot   understand    me.     Pass  we 

then  aSo 

A  term  of  eighteen  years.    Te  would  but 

lauffh 
If  I  should  tell  yon  how  I  hoard  in  thought 
The  faded  rhymes  and  scraps  of  ancient 

crones, 
Gray  relics  of  the  nurseries  of  the  world, 
Which  are  as  gems  set  in  my  memory. 
Because  she  learnt  them  with  me;  or  what 

use 
To  know  her  father  left  us  just  before 
The  daffodil  was  blown  ?  or  how  we  found 
The  dead  man  cast  upon  the  shore  ?    All 

this 
Seems  to  the  quiet  daylight  of  your  minds 
But  cloud  ana  smoke,  and  in  the  dark  of 

mine  391 

Is  traced  with  flame.    Move  with  me  to  tho 

event 

There  came  a  glorious  morning,  such  a 
one 
As  dawns  but  once  a  season.    Mercury 
On  such  a  morning  would  have  flung  him- 
self 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  and  swum  with  bal- 
anced wings 
To  some  tall  mountain.  When  I  said  to  her, 
'  A  day  for  gods  to  stoop,'  she  answered, 

*Ay, 
And  men  to  soar; '  for  as  that  other  ^nued. 
Shading  his  eyes  till  all  the  flery  cloud,  300 
The  prophet  and  the  chariot  ana  the  steeds, 
Suck  d  into  oneness  like  a  little  star 
Were  drunk  into  the  inmost  blue,  we  stood. 
When  first  we  came  from  out  the  pines  at 
nooDi 
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With  hands  for  eaves,  uplooking  aod  al- 
most 
Waiting  to  see  some  blessed  shape  in  hea- 
ven, 
So  bathed  we  were  in  brilliance.    Never  yet 
Before  or  after  have  I  known  the  spring 
Pour  with  such  sudden  deluges  of  light 
Into  the  middle  summer;  for  that  day'   310 
Love,  rising,  shook  his  wings,  aud  charged 

the  winds 
With  spiced  May -sweets  from  bound  to 

bound,  and  blew 
Fresh  fire  into  the  sun,  and  from  within 
Burst  thro'  the  heated  buds,  and  sent  his 

soul 
Into  the  songs  of  birds,  and  touoh'd  far-off 
His  mountain-altars,  his  high  hills,  with 

flame 
Milder  and  purer. 

Thro*  the  rocks  we  wound; 
The  great  pine  shook  with  lonely  sounds 

of  joy 
That  came  on  the  sea-wind.    'As  mountain 

streams 
Our  bloods  ran  free;  the  sunshine  seem*d 

to  brood  3x0 

More  warmly  on  the  heart  than  on  the 

brow. 
We  often  paused,  and,  looking  back,  we  saw 
The  clefts  and  opeuiugs  in  the  mountains 

fiird  ^ 

With  the  blue  valley  and  the  glistening 

brooks. 
And  all  the  low  dark  groves,  a  land  of  love  I 
A  land  of  promise,  a  land  of  memory, 
A  land  of  promise  flowing  with  the  milk 
And  honey  of  delicious  memories  I 
And  down  to  sea,  and  far  as  eye  could  ken. 
Each  way  from  verge  to  verge  a  Holy 

Land,  330 

Still  growing  holier  as  you  near'd  the  bay. 
For  tLere  Uw  Temple  stood. 

When  we  had  reach'd 
The  grassy  platform  on  some  hill,  I  stoop'd, 
I  gather*d  the  wild  herbs,  and  for  her  bruws 
Apd  mine  made  garlands  of  the  selfsame 

flower. 
Which  she  took  smiling,  and  with  my  work 

thus 
Crown'd  her  clear  forehead.   Onoe  or  twice 

she  t<ild  me  — 
For  I  remember  all  things  —  to  let  grow 
Xbs  flowers  that  run  poison  in  their  veins. 


She  said,  *  The  evil  fioorish  in  the  worid.' 
Then  playfully  she  ^ve  herself  the  lie  — 
*  Nothing  in  nature  is  uubeauttful;  34J 

So,  brother,  pluck  and  spare  not.'     So  I 

wove 
Even  the  dull-blooded  poppy-stem, '  whose 

flower, 
'  [ued  with  the  scarlet  of  a  fierce  snnriaey 
Like  to  the  wild  yonth  of  an  evil  priuee. 
Is  without  sweetness,  but  who  crowns  liicn- 

self 
Above  the  naked  poisons  of  his  heart 
In  his  old  age.'     A  graceful  thought  of 

hers 
Graven  on  my  fsncy  I    And  O,  how  like  a 

nymph,  sso 

A  stately  mountain  nymph  she  look'd  I  how 

native 
Unto  the  hills  she  trod  on  1  While  I  gaxed 
My  corona]  slowly  diseutwined  itself 
And  fell  between  ns  both;  tho'  while  I 

gaxed 
My  spirit  leap'd  as  with  those  thrills  of  bliss 
That  strike  across  the  soul  in  prayer,  and 

show  us 
That  we  are  surely  heard.    Methougfat  a 

light 
Burst  from  the  garland  I  had  woven,  and 

stood 
A  solid  glory  on  her  bright  bkiek  hair; 
A  light  methought  broke  from  her  dark, 

dark  eyes,  960 

And  shot  itself  into  the  singing  winds; 
A  mystic  light  flash'd  even  from  her  white 

robe 
As  from  a  glass  in  the  son,  and  fell  ahoat 
My  footsteps  on  the  mountains. 

Last  we  came 
To  what  onr  people  call  <The  Hill  of  Woe.* 
A  bridge  is  there,  that,  look'd  at  from  be- 

nesth. 
Seems  but  a  cobweb  filament  to  link 
The   yawning    of  an   earthquake  •  doTen 

chasm. 
And  thence  one  night,  when  all  the  winds 

were  loud, 
A  wof  id  man  —  for  so  the  story  went —    370 
Had  thrust  his  wife  and  child  and  dash'd 

himself 
Into  the  diszy  depth  below.    Below, 
Fierce  in  the  strength  of  far  descent,  a 

stream 
Flies  with  a   shattered   foam   along   the 
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The  path  was  perilous,  loosely  strown 
with  crags. 
We  monnted  slowly;    yet  to  both  there 

came 
The  joy  of  life  in  steepness  overcome. 
And  victories  of  ascent,  and  looking  down 
On  all  that  had  look'd  down  on  us;  and  joy 
Id  breathing  nearer  heaven;  and  joy  to  me, 
High  over  all  the  azure-circled  earth,      381 
To  breathe  with  her  as  if  in  heaven  itself; 
And  more  than  joy  that  I  to  her  became 
Her  gnardian  and  her  angel,  raising  her 
Still  higher,  past  all  peril,  until  she  saw 
Beneath  her  feet  the  region  far  away, 
Beyond  the  nearest  mountain's  bosky  brows. 
Arise  in  open  prospect —  heath  and  hill, 
And  hollow  liued  and  wooded  to  the  lips, 
And  steep -down  walls  of   battlemeuted 
rock  390 

Gilded  with  broom,  or  shatter'd  into  spires. 
And  glory  of  broad  waters  interfused. 
Whence  rose  as  it  were  breath  and  steam 

of  gold. 
And  over  all  the  great  wood  rioting 
And  climbing^  stroak'd  or  starred  at  inter- 
vals 
With  falling  brook  or  blossom'd  bush  — 

and  last, 
Framing  the  mighty  landscape  to  the  west, 
A  purple  range  of  mountain-cones,  between 
Whose  interspaces  gush'd  in  blinding  bursts 
The  inoorporata  blaze  of  sun  and  sea. 

At  length 
Daseending  from  the  point,  and  standing 

both  401 

There  on  the  tremulous  bridge,  that  from 

beneath 
Had  seem'd  a  gossamer  filament  up  in  air. 
We  paused  amid  the  splendor.    All  the 

west 
And  even  unto  the  middle  south  was  ribVd 
And  barr'd  with  bloom  on  bloom.   The  sun 

below. 
Held  for  a  snaoe  'twist  cloud  and  wave, 

showerd  down 
Rays  of  a  mighty  circle,  weaving  over 
That  various  wilderness  a  tissue  of  light 
Unparallel'd.     On    the    other   side,    the 

moon,  410 

Half-melted  into  thin  blue  air,  stood  still, 
And  pale  and  fibrous  as  a  withered  leaf, 
Kor  yet  endured  in  presence  of  His  eyea 
Tf»  indue  his  lustre;  most  unloverlike, 
8iiiD0  in  his  absence  full  of  light  and  joy. 


And  giving  light  to  others.  Put  this  most. 
Next  to  her  presence  whom  I  loved  so  well, 
Spoke  loudly  even  into  my  inmost  heart  41K 
As   to   uiy  outward   hearing.     The  loud 

stream, 
Forth  issuing  from  his  portals  in  the  crag, — 
A  visible  link  unto  the  home  of  my  heart,  — 
Ran  amber  toward  the  west,  and  nigh  the 

sea 
Parting  my  own  loved  mountains  was  re- 
ceived. 
Shorn  of  its  strength,  into  the  sympathy 
Of  that  small  bay,  which  out  to  opeu  main 
Glow'd  iuteriuingliug  close  beneath  the  sun. 
Spirit  of  Love  1  tiiat  little  hour  was  bound. 
Shut  in  from  Time,  and  dedicate  to  thee; 
Thy  fires  from  heaven  had  touch'd  it,  and 

the  earth 
They  fell  on  became  hallow'd  evermore.  430 

We  tum'd,  our  eyes   met;    hers  were 

bright,  and  mine 
Were  dim  with  floating  tears,  that  shot  the 

sunset 
In  lightnings  round  me,  and  my  name  was 

borne 
Upon  her  breath.    Henceforth  my  name 

has  been 
A  hallow'd  memory  like  the  names  of  old, 
A  centred,  ?lory-circled  memory. 
And  a  peculiar  treasure,  brooking  not 
Exchange  or  currency ;  and  in  that  hour 
A  hope  flow'd  round  me,  like  a  golden  mist 
Charm'd  amid  eddies  of  melodious  airs,  440 
A    moment,    ere    the    onward   whirlwind 

shatter  it, 
Waver'd  and  floated  —  which  was  less  than 

Hope, 
Because  it  lack'd  the    power  of  perfect 

Hope; 
But  which  was  more  and  higher  than  all 

Hope, 
Because  all  other  Hope  had  lower  aim ; 
Even  that  this  name  to  which  her  gracious 

lips 
Did  lend  such  gentle  utterance,  this  one 

name, 
In    some    obscure    hereafter,    might    in* 

wreathe  — 
How  lovelier,  nobler  then  !  —  her  life,  her 

love, 
With  my  life,  love,  soul,  spirit,  and  heart 

and  strength.  450 

*  Brother,'  Rhe  said,  *  let  this  be  call'd  henoe« 

forth 
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The  Hill  of  Hope; 'and  I  replied,  'O  sister, 
My   will  is  oue  with  thine;  the  Hill  of 

Hope.' 
Nevertheless,  we  did  not  change  the  name. 

I  did  not  speak;  I  conld  not  speak  my 

love. 
Love  lieth  deep,  Love  dwells  not  in  lip- 
depths. 
Love  wraps  his  wings  on  either  side  the 

heart, 
Constraining  it  with  kisses  close  and  warm, 
Absorbing  ail  the  incense  of  sweet  tlioughts 
So  that   they  pass  not  to  the  shrine  of 

sound.  460 

Else  had  the  life  of  that  delighted  hoar 
Drunk  in  the  largeness  of  the  utterance 
Of  Love;  but  how  should  earthly  measure 

mete 
The  heavenly  -  unmeasured    or   unlimited 

Love, 
Who  scarce  can  tune  his  high  majestic 

sense 
Unto  the  thunder -song  that  wheela  the 

spheres, 
Scarce  living  in  the  ^olian  harmony, 
And  flowing  odor  of  the  spacious  air. 
Scarce  housed   within  the    circle  of  this 

earth, 
Be  cabin'd  up  in  words  and  syllables,       470 
Which  pass  witli  that  which  breathes  them  ? 

Sooner  earth 
Might  go  round    heaven,  and  the  strait 

girth  of  Time 
Inswathe  the  fulness  of  Eternity, 
Than  language  grasp  the  infinite  of  Love. 

O  day  which  did  enwomb  that  happy 

hour. 
Thou  art  blessed  in  the  years,  divinest  day  ! 
O  Genius  of  that  hour  which  dost  uphold 
Thy  coronal  of  glory  like  a  god. 
Amid  thy  melancholy  mates  far-seen,      479 
Who  walk  befo'^  thee,  ever  turning  round 
To  gaze  upon  thee  till  their  eyes  are  dim 
With  dwelling  on  the  light  and  depth  of 

thine. 
Thy  name  is  ever  worshipp'd  among  honrs  ! 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  seem'd  to  die. 
For  bliss  stood  round  me  like  the  light  of 

heaven, — 
Had  I  died  then,  I  had  not  known  the 

death ; 
Te%  had  the  Power  from  whose  right  hand 

the  light 


Of  Life  issueth,  and  from  whose  left  hand 

floweth 
The  Shadow  of  Death,  perennial  effluencea. 
Whereof  to  all  that  draw  the  wholesome  air, 
Somewhile    the    one    must  'overflow    the 

other  —  491 

Then  had  he  stemm'd  my  day  with  night, 

and  driven 
My  current  to   the    fountain  whenoe    it 

sprang,  -- 
Even  his  own  abiding  ezcellenee — 
On  me,  methinks,  that  shock  of  gloom  had 

fallen 
Unfelt,  and  in  this  glory  I  had  merged 
The  other,  like  the  sun  I  gazed  upon. 
Which  seeming  for  the  moment  due   to 

death. 
And  dipping  his    head  low  beneath  the 

verge,  499 

Tet  bearing  round  about  him  his  own  day. 
In  confidence  of  nnabated  strength, 
Steppeth  from  heaven  to  heaven,  from  li^t 

to  light. 
And  holdetn  his  undimmed  forehead  far 
Into  a  clearer  zenith,  pure  of  doud. 

We  trod  the  shadow  of  the  downward  hill ; 
We  past  from  light  to  dark.    On  the  other 

side 
Is  sooop'd  a  cavern  and  a  monntatn  ball, 
Which  none  have  fathom'd.    If  yon  go 

far  in  — 
The  country  people  rumor — yon  may  hear 
The  moaning  of  the  woman  and  the  child. 
Shut  in  the  secret  ohambers  of  the  rock.  511 
I  too  have  heard  a  sound  —  perohance  of 

streams 
Running  far  on  within  its  inmost  halls, 
The  home  of  darkness;  bnt  the  oavenH 

mouth, 
Half  overtrailed  with  a  wanton  weed, 
Gives  birth  to  a  brawling  brook,  that 

ing  lightlv 
Adown  a  natural  stair  of  tangled  roolsi 
la  presently  received  in  a  sweet  grave 
Of  eglantines,  a  place  of  burial 
Far  lovelier  than  its  cradle;  for  vnaeen. 
But  taken  with  the  sweetness  of  the  plaee. 
It  makes  a  constant  bubbling  melody 
That  drowns  the  nearer  echoes.     Lawmr 

down 
Spreads  out  a  little  lake,  that,  flooding. 

leaves 
Low  banks  of  yellow  aaad;  and  bom  thm 

wooda 
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That   belt   it    rise   three  dark,  tall   ey- 

presses,— 
Three  cypnsMes,  symbols  of  mortal  woe. 
That  men  {>lant  over  gcaves. 

Hither  we  came. 
And  sitting  down  npon  the  golden  moss, 
Held  converse  sweet  and  low  —  low  con« 

▼erse  sweet,  530 

In  which  our  voices  bore  least  part.    The 

wind 
Told  a  love-tale  beside  us,  how  he  woo'd 
The  waters,  and   the    waters   answering 

lisp*d 
To  kisses  of  the  wind,  that,  sick  with  love, 
Fainted  at  intervals,  and  grew  again 
To  utteranoe  of  passion.    Ye  cannot  shape 
Fancy  so  fair  as  is  this  memory. 
Methought  all  ezoelleuoe  that  ever  was 
Had  drawn  herself  from  many  thousand 

years,  5J9 

And  all  the  separate  Edens  of  this  earth, 
To  centre  in  this  place  and  time.    I  lis- 

ten'd, 
And  her  words  stole  with  most  prevailing 

sweetness 
Into  my  heart,  as  thronging  fancies  come 
To  boys  and  girls  when  summer  days  are 

new. 
And  sool  and  heart  and  body  are  all  at 
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What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  roe  all  ? 
It  was  so  happy  an  hour,  so  sweet  a  place, 
And  I  was  as  the  brother  of  her  blood. 
And  by  that  name  I    moved    npon  her 

breath; 
Bear  name,  which  had  too  much  of  near- 
ness in  it  550 
And  heralded  the  distance  of  this  time  I 
At  first  her  voice  was  very  sweet  and  low. 
As  if  she  were  afraid  of  utterance; 
Bat  in  the  onward  current  of  her  speech,  — 
As  echoes  of  the  hollow-banked  brooks 
Are  ^hion'd  by  the  channel  which  they 

keep»— 
Her  words  did  of  their  moaning  borrow 

sound. 
Her  cheek  did  catch  the  color  of  her  words. 
I  heard  and  trembled,  yet  I  could  but 

hear; 
My  heart  paused  —  my  raised  eyelids  would 
not  fall,  ste 

But  still  I  kept  my  eyes  opoi^  the  sky. 
I  seem'd  the  only  part  of  Time  stood  still. 
And  saw  the  motion  of  all  other  things; 


While  her  words,  syllable  by  syUable, 
Like  water,  drop  by  drop,  npou  my  ear 
Fell,  and  I  wish'd,  yet  wish'd  her  not  to 

speak; 
But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish. 
What  marvel  my  Camilla  told  me  all 
Her  maiden  dignities  of  Hope  and  Love  — 
*  Perchance,'  she  said,  'returned'?    Even 

then  the  stars  570 

Did  tremble  in  their  stations  as  I  gazed; 
But  she  spake  on,  for  I  did  name  no  wish. 
No  wish  —  no  hope.    Hope  was  not  wholly 

dead. 
But  breathing  hard  at  the  approach  of 

death,  — 
Camilla,  my  Camilla,  who  was  mine 
No  longer  in  the  dearest  sense  of  mine  — 
For  all  the  secret  of  her  inmost  heart. 
And  all  the  maiden  empire  of  her  mind. 
Lay  like  a  map  before  me,  and  I  saw 
There,  where  1  hoped  myself  to  reign  as 

king,  580 

There,  where  that  day  I  crown'd  myself  as 

king, 
There  in  my  realm  and  even  on  my  throne. 
Another!    Then  it  seem'd  as  tbo'  a  link 
Of  some  tight  chain  within    my  inmost 

frame 
Was  riven  in  twain;  that  life  I  heeded  not 
Flowed  from  me,  and  the  darkness  of  the 

grave. 
The  darkness  of  the  grave  and  utter  night. 
Did  swallow  up  my  vision;  at  her  feet. 
Even  the  feet  of  her  I  loved,  I  fell, 
Smit  with  exceeding  sorrow  unto  death.    590 

Then  had  the  earth  beneath  me  yawning 

cloven 
With  such  a  sound  as  when  an  iceberg 

splits 
From  cope  to  base — had  Heaven  from  all 

her  doors. 
With  all  her  golden  thresholds  clashing, 

roird 
Her  heaviest  thunder  ^- 1  had  lain  as  dead. 
Mute,  blind,  and  motionless  as  then  I  lay; 
Dead,  for  henceforth  there  was  no  life  for 

mel 
Mute,  for  henceforth  what  use  were  words 

to  me? 
Blind,  for  the  day  was  as  the  night  to  me  I 
The  night  to  me  was  Under  than  the  day; 
The  night  in  pity  took  away  my  day,       601 
Because  my  grief  as  vet  was  newly  bom 
Of  eyes  too  weak  to  look  upon  the  light; 
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And  thro'  the  hiinty  notice  of  the  ear 
Frail  Life  was  startled  from   the  tender 

love 
Of  him  she  brooded  over.     Would  I  had 

lain 
Until  the  plaited  ivy-tress  had  wound 
Round  my  worn  limbsy  and  the  wild  brier 

had  driven 
Its  knotted    thorns    thro'    my   unpaining 

brows, 
Jjeaning  its  roses  on  my  faded  eyes.         610 
The  wind  had  blown  above  me,  and  the 

mm 
Had  fallen  upon  me,  and  the  gilded  snake 
Had  nestled  m  this  bosom-throne  of  Love, 
But  I  had  been  at  rest  for  evermore. 

Long  time  entraneement  held  me.    All 

too  soon 
Life  —  like  a  wanton,  too-offioions  friend, 
Who  will  not  hear  denial,  vain  and  rude 
With  proffer  of  unwish'd-for  services  — 
Entering  all  the  avenues  of  sense 
Past  thro'  into  his  citadel,  the  brain,        6ao 
With  hated  warmth  of  apprehensiveness. 
And   first  the  ohillness  of  the  sprinkled 

brook 
Smote  on  my  brows,  and  then  I  seem'd  to 

hear 
Its  murmur,  as  the  drowning  seaman  hears, 
Who  with  his  head  below  the  surface  dropt 
Listens  the  muffled  booming  indistinct 
Of  the  confused  floods,  and  dimly  knows 
His  head  shall  rise  no  more;  ai^  then  came 

in 
The  white  light  of  the  weary  moon  above, 
Diffused  and  molten  into  fliJcy  cloud.      630 
Was  my  sight  drunk  that  it  did  shape  to 

me 
Him  who  should  own  that  name  ?    Were 

it  not  well 
If  so  be  that  the  echo  of  that  name 
Ringinp^  within  the  fancy  had  npdrawn 
A  fashion  and  a  phautasm  of  the  form 
It  should  attach  to  ?    Phantom  I  —  had  the 

ghastliest 
That  ever  lusted  for  a  body,  sucking 
The  foul  steam  of  the  grave  to  thicken  by 

it. 
There  in  the  shuddering  moonlight  brought 

its  face  639 

And  what  it  has  for  eyes  as  dose  to  mine 
As  he  did  —  better  that  than  his,  than  he 
The  friend,  the  neighbor,  Lionel,  the  be- 

lovedf 


The  loved,  the  lover,  the  happy  Lionel, 
The  low-voiced,  tender-spirited  Lionel, 
All  joy,  to  whom  my  agouy  was  a  joy. 
O,  huw  her  choice  did  leap  forth  from  hii 

eyes  I 
O,  how  her  love  did  clothe  itself  in  smiles 
About  his  lips  I  and  —  not  one  momeut's 

grace  — 
Then  when  the  effect  weigh'd  seas  upon 

my  head 
To  come  my  way  I  to  twit  me  with  the 

cause  1  65Q 

Was  not  the  land  as  free  thro'  all  her 

ways 
To  him  as  me  ?    Was  not  his  wont  to 

walk 
Between    the    going    light    and    growing 

night? 
Had  I  not  learnt  my  loss  before  he  came  ? 
Could  that  be  more  because  he  eame  my 

way? 
Why  should  he  not  come  my  way  if  be 

would  ? 
And  yet  to-night,  to-night  —  when  all  mj 

wealth 
Flash'd  from  me  in  a  moment  and  I  fell 
Beggar'd  for  ever— why  fhoM  he  eouie 

my  way 
Robed  in  those  robes  of  light  I  mnst  not 

wear,  mw 

With  that  great  crown  of  beams  about  his 

brows  — 
Come  like  an  angel  to  a  damned  soul. 
To  tell  him  of  the  bliss  he  had  with  God  — 
Come  like  a  careless  and  a  greedy  heir 
That  scarce  can  wait  the  reading  of  the 

will 
Before  be  takes  possession  ?    Was  mine  s 

mood 
To  be  invaded  rudely,  and  not  rather 
A  sacred,  secret,  nnapproached  woe. 
Unspeakable  ?    I  was  shut  up  with  Giisf ; 
She  took  the  body  of  my  past  delight,     c^ 
Narded  and  swathed  and  oalm'd  it  for  be** 

self. 
And  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  of  rook 
Never  to  rise  again.     I  wa»  ted  mufee 
Into  her  temple  like  a  sacrifice; 
I  was  the  High  Priest  in  her  holiest  plaA., 
Not  to  be  loudly  broken  in  npon. 

O  friend,  thoughts  deep  and  heavy  si 
these  well-nigh 
O'erbore  the  limits  of  nif  bimin:  but  hm 
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Bent  o'er  tne,  uid  my  neck  his  arm  up- 

stay'd. 
C  thought  it  WHS  an  adder's  fold,  and  once 
I  strove  to  disengage  myself,  but  fail'd,    681 
Being  so  feeble.     She  bent  above  lue,  too; 
Wan  was  her  cheek,    for  whatsoe'er  of 

bUeht 
Lives  in  the  dewy  touch  of  pity  had  made 
The  red  rose  there  a  pale  one  —  and  her 

eyes  — 
I  saw  the  moonlight  glitter  on  their  tears  — 
And  some  few  drops  of  that  distressful  rain 
Fell  on  my  face,  and  her  long  ringlets 

moved, 
J>roopiiig  and  beaten  by  the  breeze,  and 

brush 'd 
My  fallen  forehead  in  their  to  and  fro,    690 
For  in  the  sudden  anguish  of  her  heart 
Loosed  from  their  simple  thrall  they  had 

flow'd  abroad, 
And  floated  on  and  narted  round  her  neck, 
liautling  her  form  halfway.    She,  when  I 

woke, 
Somethuig  she  ask'd,  I  know  not  what,  and 

ask'd, 
Unanswer'd,  since  I  spake  not;  for  the 

sound 
Of  that  dear  voice  so  musically  low, 
And  now  first  heard  with  any  sense  of  pain, 
As  it  had  taken  life  away  before,  699 

Choked  all  the  syllables  that  strove  to  rise 
From  my  full  heart. 

The  blissful  lover,  too, 
From  his  great  hoard  of  happiness  dis- 

tiU'd 
Some  drops  of  solace;  like  a  vain  rich 

man, 
That,  having  always  prosper'd  in  the  world. 
Folding  his  hands,  deals  comfortable  words 
To  hearts  wounded  for  ever;  yet,  in  truth. 
Fair  speech  was  his  and  delicate  of  phrase, 
Falling  in  whispers  on  the  sense,  address'd 
More  to  the  inward  than  the  outward  ear, 
As  rain  of  the  midsummer  midnight  soft, 
Soaroe-heard,  recalling  fragrance  and  the 

green  711 

Of  the  dead  spring:  but  mine  was  wholly 

dead, 
No  bud,  no  leaf,  no  flower,  no  fruit  for  me. 
Yet  who  had  done,  or  who  had  suffer'd 

wrong? 
And  why  was  I  to  darken  their  pure  love  ? 
If 9  as  I  found,  they  two  did  love  each 

other, 


Because  my  ovni  was  darken'd?  Why 
was  I 

To  cross  between  their  happy  star  and 
them  ? 

To  stand  a  shadow  by  their  shining  doors. 

And  vex  them  with  my  darkness  ?  Did  I 
love  her  ?  790 

Ye  know  that  I  did  love  her;  to  this  pre- 
sent 

My  full-orb'd  love  has  waned  not.  Did  I 
love  her. 

And  could  I  look  npon  her  tearful  eyes  ? 

What  had  she  done  to  weep  ?  Why  should 
'  she  weep  ? 

0  innocent  of  spirit —  let  my  heart 
Break  rather —  whom  the  gentlest  airs  of 

heaven 
Should  kiss  with  an  unwonted  gentleness. 
Her  love  did  murder  mine  ?    What  then  ? 

She  deeni'd 

1  wore  a  brother's  mind;  she  call'd  me 

brother. 
She  told  me  all  her  love;  she  shall  not 
weep.  730 

The  briglitness  of  a  burning  thonght, 

awhile 
In  battle  with  the  glooms  of  my  dark  will, 
Moonlike  emerged,  and  to  itself  lit  up 
There  on  the  depth  of  an  unfathom'd  woe 
Reflex  of  action.    Starting  up  at  once. 
As  from  a  dismal  dream  of  my  own  death, 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  lost  my  love  in  Love; 
I,  for  I  loved  her,  graspt  the  hand  she 

loved. 
And  laid  if*  in  her  own,  and  sent  my  cry 
Thro'  the  blank  night  to  Him  who  loving 

made  740 

The  happy  and  the  unhsppy  love,  that  He 
Would  hold  the  hand  of    blessing  over 

them, 
Lionel,  the  happy,  and  her,  and  her,  his 

bride  I 
Let  them  so  love  that  men  and  boys  may 

*  Lo  !  how  they  love  each  other  ! '  till  their 

love 
Shall  ripen  to  a  proverb,  unto  all 
Known,  when  their  faces  are  forgot  in  the 

land  — 
One  golden  dream  of  love,  from  which  may 

death 
Awake  them  with  heaven's  music  in  a  life 
More  living  to  some  happier  happiness,   750 
b  wallowing  its  precedent  in  victory. 
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And  as  for  me,  Camilla,  as  for  me,  — 
The  dew  of  tears  is  au  unwholesome  dew, 
Thejr  will  but  sickan  the  sick  plaut  the 

more. 
Deem  that  I  love  thee  but  as  brothers  dO| 
So  shalt  thou  love  me  still  as  sisters  do; 
Or  if  thou  dream  aiight  farther,  dream  but 

how 
I  oould  have  loved  thee,  bad  there  been 

none  else 
To  love  as  lovers,  loved  again  by  thee. 

Or  this,  or  somewhat   like  to  this,  I 

spake,  760 

When  I  beheld  her  weep  so  ruefully; 
For  sore  my  love  should  ne'er  indue  the 

front 
And  mask  of  Hate,  who  lives  on  others' 

moans. 
Shall  Love  pledge  Hatred  in  her  bitter 

draughts. 
And  batten  on  her  poisons  ?    I^ve  forbid  I 
Love  passeth  not  the  threshold  of  cold 

Hate, 
And  Hate  is  strange  beneath  the  roof  of 

Love. 
O  Love,  if  thou  be'st  Love,  dry  up  these 

tears 
Shed  for  the  love  of  Love;  for  tho'  mine 

image. 
The  subject  of  thy  power,  be  cold  in  her, 
Yet,  like  cold   snow,   it  melteth  in   the 

source  771 

Of  these  sad  tears,  and  feeds  their  down- 
ward flow. 
So  Love,  arraign'd  to  judgment  and  to 

death. 
Received  unto  himself  a  part  of  blame. 
Being  guiltless,  as  an  innocent  prisoner, 
Who,  when  the  wof nl  sentence  hath  been 

past. 
And  all  the  clearness  of  his  fame  hath 

gone 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  curse  of  man. 
First  falls  asleep    in    swoon,   wherefrom 

awaked. 
And  looking  round  upon  his  tearful  friends. 
Forthwith  and  in  his  agony  oonoeives      781 
A  shameful  sense  as  of  a  cleaving  crime  — 
For  whence  without  some  guilt  should  such 

grief  be? 

So  died  that  hour,   and  fell  mto  the 
abysm 
Of  forms  otttwom,  but  not  to  me  ontwom, 


Who  never  hail'd  another  —  wm   there 

one? 
There  might  be  one  —  one  other,  worth  tho 

life 
That  made  it  sensible.    So  that  hour  died 
Like  odor  rapt  into  the  winged  wind 
Borne  into  alien  lands  and  utf  away.        79^ 

There  be  some  hearts  so  airily  built,  that 

thev, 
They  —  when  their  love  ia  wieek'd  —  if 

Love  can  wreck  — 
On  that  sharp  ridge  of  utmost  doom  ride 

highly 
Above  the  periloos  seat  of  Change  and 

Chance, 
Nay,  more,  hold  out  the  lights  of  oheerf  oU 

ness; 
As  the  tall  ship,  that  manv  a  dreary  year 
Knit  to  some  dismal  sandbank  far  at  sea. 
All  thro'  the  livelong  hours  of  utter  dark. 
Showers  slanting  light  upon  the  dolorous 

wave. 
For  me  —  what  light,  what  gleam  on  those 

black  ways  800 

Where  Love  could  walk  with  banish'd  Hope 

no  more  ? 

It  was  ill-done  to  part  von,  sisters  fair; 
Love's  arms  were  wNath^  about  the  neek 

of  Hope, 
And  Hope  kiss'd  Love,  and  Love  drew  in 

her  breath 
In  that  close  kiss,  and  drank  her  whispered 

tales. 
They  said  that  Love  woald  die  when  Hope 

was  gone. 
And  Love  moum'd  long,  and  sorrow'dalter 

Hope; 
At  last  she  sought  out  Memoiy,  and  they 

trod 
The  same  old  paths  where  Love  had  walked 

with  Hope, 
And  Memory  fed  the  soul  of  Love  with 

tears.  Sio 


II 


From  that  time  forth  I  would  not 

more; 
But  many  weary  moons  I  lived  alone  — 
Alone,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  great  forest. 
Sometimes  npon  the  hilb  beside  the  nea 
All  day  I  watoh'd  the  floating  islee  of 

shad ft. 
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And  sometimes  on  the    shore,  upon  the 

sands 
Insensibly  I  drew  her  name,  until 
The  meaniug  of  the  letters  shot  into 
My  brain;  anon  the  wanton  billow  wash'd 
Them  over,  till  they  faded  like  my  love. 
The  hollow  caverns  heard  me  —  the  black 

brooks  II 

Of  the  mid-forest  heard  me  — ^  the  soft 

winds, 
Laden  with   thistle-down    and  seeds  of 

flowers. 
Paused  in  their  course  to  hear  me,  for  my 

voice 
Was  all  of  thee;  the  merry  linnet  knew 

me, 
The  squirrel  knew  me,  and  the  dragon-fly 
Shot  by  me  like  a  flash  of  purple  fire. 
The  rough  brier  tore  my  bleeding  palms; 

the  hemlock. 
Brow -high,  did  strike  my  forehead  as  I 

past;  19 

Yet  trod  I  not  the  wild-flower  in  my  path, 
Nor  bruised  the  wild-bird's  egg, 

Wns  this  the  end  ? 
Why  grew  we  then  together  in  one  plot  ? 
Why  fed  we  from  one  fountain  ?  drew  one 

sun? 
Why  were  our  mothers  branches  of  one 

stem? 
Why  were  we  one  in  all  things,  save  in 

that 
Where  to  have  been  one  had  been  the  cope 

and  crown 
Of  all  I  hoped  and  fear'd  ?  —  if  that  same 

nearness 
Were  father  to  this  distance,  and  that  one 
Vaiintoourier  to  this  double  f  if  Affection 
LiTing  slew  LovOf  and  Sympathy  hew'd 

out  30 

The  boaom-sepnlchre  of  Sympathy  ? 

Chiefly  I  sought  the  cavern  and  the  hill 
Where   last  we  roam'd  together,  for  the 

sound 
Of  the  lond  stream  was  pleasant,  and  the 

wind 
Came     wooingly    with    woodbine    smells. 

Sometimes 
All  day  I  sat  within  the  cavern-mouth, 
Fixiug  my  eyes  on  those  three  cypress- 

oones 
That  apired  above  the  wood;  and  with 

mad  hft^MJ 


Tearing  the  bright  leaves  of  the  ivy-screen, 
I  cast  them  in  the  noisy  brook  beneath,  40 
And  watched  them  till  they  vanish'd  from 

my  sight 
Beneath  the  bower  of  wreathed  eglantines. 
And  all  the  fragments  of  the  living  rock,  — 
Huge  blocks,  which  some  old  trembling  of 

the  world 
Had  looeen'd  from  the  mountain,  till  they 

fell 
Half-digging  their  own  graves,  —  these  in 

my  agony 
Did  I  make  bare  of  all  the  golden  moss. 
Wherewith  the  dashing  runnel  in  the  spring 
Had  liveried  them  all  over.     In  my  brain 
The  spirit  seem'd  to  flag  from  thought  to 

thought,  50 

As  moonlight  wandering  thro'  a  mist;  my 

blo(3 
Crept  like  marsh  drains  thro'  all  my  lan- 
guid limbs; 
The  motions  of  my  heart  seem'd  far  within 

me, 
Unfrequent,  low,  as  tho'  it  told  its  pulses; 
And  yet  it  shook  me,  that  my  frame  would 

shudder. 
As  if  't  were  drawn  asunder  by  the  rack. 
But  over  the  deep  graves  of  Hope  and 

Fear, 
And  all  the  broken  palaces  of  the  past, 
Brooded  one  master^passion  evermore, 
Like  to  a  low-hung  and  a  fiery  sky  60 

Above      some     fair     metropolis,     earth- 

shock'd,  — 
Hung  round  with  ragged  rims  and  burning 

folds,  — 
Embathing  all  with  wild  and  wofnl  hues, 
Great  hills  of  ruins,  and  collapsed  masses 
Of  thunder-shaken  columns  indistinct, 
And    fused    together    in    the    tyranuona 

light  — 
Ruins,  the  ruin  of  all  my  life  and  me  ! 

Sometimes   I  thought  Camilla  was  no 

more; 
Some  one  had  told  me  she  was  dead,  and 

ask'd 
If  I  would  see  her  burial.    Then  I  seem'd 
To  rise,  and  through  the  forest -shadow 

borne  7  c 

With  more  than  mortal  swiftness,  I  ran 

down 
The  steepy  sea-bank,  till  I  came  upon 
Itie  rear  of  a  procession,  curving  round 
The  silver<«heeted  bay,  in  front  of  which 
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Six  stately  yirgins,  all  in  white,  npbare 
A  broad   eartb-aweeping  pall   of   whitest 

lawn, 
Wreathed  round  the  bier  with  garlands.   In 

the  distance. 
From  out  the  yellow  woods  npon  the  hill 
I^iook'd  forth  the  summit  and  the  pinnacles 
Of  a  gray  Hteeple  —  thence  at  intervals    81 
A  low  bell  tolling.     All  the  pageantry, 
Save  those  six  virgins  which  upheld  the 

bier. 
Were  stoled  from  head  to  foot  in  flowing 

black; 
One  walk'd  abreast  with  me,  and  veil'd  his 

brow, 
And  he  was  load  in  weeping  and  in  praise 
>f  her  we  folio w'd.    A  strong  sympathy 
Shook  all  my  soul;  I  flung  myself  npon  him 
In  tears  and  cries.     I  told  him  all  my  love. 
How  I  had    loved    her  from    the    first; 

whereat  90 

He  shrank  and  howPd,  and  from  his  brow 

drew  back 
His  hand  to  posh  me  from  him,  and  the 

face. 
The  very  face  and  form  of  Lionel 
Flash'd  thro'  my  eyes  into  my  innermost 

brain, 
And  at  his  feet  I  seem'd  to  faint  and  fall, 
To  fall  aud  die  away.    I  oould  not  rise. 
Albeit  I  strove  to  follow.    They  past  on. 
The  lordly  phantasms  I   in  their  floating 

folds 
They  past  and  were  no  more;  bat  I  had 

fallen  99 

FhKie  by  the  dashing  rnnnel  on  the  grass. 

Alway  the  inaudible,  invisible  thoughty 
Artificer  and  subject,  lurd  aud  slave, 
Sliaped  by  the  audible  aud  visible, 
Moulded  the  audible  and  visible. 
All  crisped  sounds  of  wave  and  leal  and 

wind 
Flatter'd  the  fancy  of  my  fading  brain; 
The  doud-pavilion'd  element,  the  wood, 
The  mountain,  the  three    cypresses,  the 

cave, 
Storm,  sunset,  glows  and  glories  of  the 

moon 
Below    black   firs,  when    silent  -  creeping 

winds  1 10 

Laid  the  long  night  in  silver  streaks  aud 

bars, 
Were  wrought  into  the  tissue  of  my  dream.* 
The  meanings  in  ^^^^  <^'«-»-»  the  loud  brook. 


Cries  of  the  partridge  like  a  msty  key 
Tum'd  in  a  lock,  owl-whoop  and  dorjbawk- 

whirr 
Awoke  me  not,  but  were  a  part  of  sleep. 
And  voices  in  the  distance  calling  to  me 
And  in  my  vision  bidding  me  dream  on. 
Like  <K»nds  without  the  twilight  (mIu>  of 

dreams, 
Which  wander  round  the  bases  of  the  hilla* 
Aud  murmur  at  the  low-dropt  eaves  of 

sleep,  u( 

Half-enterme  the  portals.     Oftentimes 
The  vision  haa  fair  prelude,  in  the  end 
Opening  on  darkness,  stately  vestibules 
To  caves  and  shows  of  death — whether  the 

mind, 
With  some  revenge — even  to  itself  un- 
known — 
Made  strange  division  of  its  suffering 
With  her,  whom  to  have  suffering  ▼iew'd 

had  been 
Extremest  pain;    or  that  the  olenr-eyed 

Spirit, 
Being    blunted  in   the  present,  grew   at 

length  IJ0 

Prophetical  and  prescient  of  whate'er 
The  future  had  in  store;  or  that  wliieh 

most 
Enchains  belief,  the  sorrow  of  my  spirit 
Was  of  so  wide  a  compass  it  took  in 
All  I  had  loved,  aud  my  dull  agony. 
Ideally  to  her  transferr'd,  became 
Anguish  intolerable. 

The  day  waned; 
Alone  I  sat  with  her.    Aboat  my  brow 
Her  warm  breath  floated  in  the  ntteranee 
Of  silver- chorded  tones;  her  lips   were 

sunder'd  i«o 

With  smiles  of  tranquil  bliss,  whieh  broke 

in  light 
Like  morning  from  her  eyes  —  her  eloqneni 

eyes  — 
As  I  have  seen  them  many  a  huadred 

times  — 
FiU'd  all  with  pure  clear  fire,  thfo'  miiM 

down  nun*d 
Their    spirit-searching    splendors.     As    a 

vision 
Unto  a  hagpird  prisoner,  iron-stayed 
In  damp  and  dismal  dungeons  undeii^roinMi* 
Confined  on  points  of  faith,  when  sttengtb 

is  shock'd 
With  torment,  and  expectancy  of  worse 
Upon  the  morrowi  thio*  the  ragged  wall% 
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AH  unawares  before  his  half-shut  eyes,    151 
Comes  ill  upon  him  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  with  the  ejcoess  of  sweetness  and  of 

awe, 
Makes  the  heart  tremble,  and  the  sight  ran 

over 
Upon  his  steely  gyTes;  so  those  fair  eyes 
Shane  on  my  darkness,  forms  which  ever 

stood 
Within  the  magio  cirque  of  memory, 
Invisible  but  deathless,  waiting  still 
The  edict  of  the  will  to  reassume 
The  semblance  of  those  rare  realities       160 
Of  which  they  were  the  mirrors.     Now  the 

light 
Which  was  their  life  burst  through  the 

dond  of  thought 
Keen,  irrepreanble. 

It  was  a  room 
Within  the  summer-house  of  which  I  spake, 
Hung  round  with  paintings  of  the  sea,  and 

one 
A  vessel  in  mid-ocean,  her  heaved  prow 
CI«.ber|nj,  the  tuuk  beut  u>d  the  raTiii 

Wind 
In  her  sail  roaring.    From  the  outer  day, 
Betwixt  the  close-set  ivies  came  a  broad 
^\iid  solid  beam  of  isolated  light,  170 

Crowded  with  driving  atomies,  and  fell 
Slanting  upon  that  picture,  from   prime 

youth 
Well-known,  well-loved.    She  drew  it  long 

ago 
Forthgazing  on  the  waste  and  open  sea. 
One  morning  when  the    upblown   billow 

ran 
Shoreward  beneath  red  clouds,  and  I  had 

pour'd 
Into  the  shadowing  pencil's  naked  forms 
CTolor  and  life.     It  was  a  bond  and  seal 
i  >f  friendship,  spoken  of  with  tearful  smiles; 
A  monument  of  childhood  and  of  love;    180 
The  poe^y  of  childhood,  my  lest  love 
Symboird  in  storm.     We  gazed  on  it  to- 
gether 
In  mute  and  glad  remembrance,  and  each 

heart 
(;rew  closer  to  the  other,  and  the  eye 
Was  riveted  and  charm-bound,  gazing  like 
Tb«    Indian  on  a  still-eyed  snake,   low- 

oonchM  — 
A  beauty  which  is  death;  when  all  st  once 
That  painted  vessel,  as  with  inner  life, 
Began  to  heave  upon  that  painted  sea. 


An  earthquake,  my  loud  heart-beats,  made 

the  ground  190 

Reel  under  us,  and  all  at  once,  soul,  life 
And  breath  and  motion,  past  and  flow'd 

away 
To  those  unreal  billows.    Round  and  ronnd 
A  whirlwind  caught  and  bore  us;  mighty 

gyres 
Rapid  and  vast,  of  hissing  spray  wind- 
driven 
Far    thro'  the    dizzy   dark.      Aloud   she 

shriek'd; 
My  heart  was  cloven  with  pain;  I  wound 

my  arms 
About  her;  we  whirlM  giddily;  the  wind 
Sung,  but  I  clasp'd  her  without  fear.    Her 

weight 
Shrank  in  my  grasp,  and  over  my  dim 

eyes,  aoo 

And  parted  lips  which  drank  her  breath, 

down-hung 
The  jaws  of  Death.    I,  groaning,  from  me 

flung 
Her  empty  phantom;  all  the  sway  and 

whirl 
Of  the  storm  dropt  to  windless  calm,  and  I 
Down  welter'd  thro'  the  dark  ever  and 

ever. 


Ill 


I  came  one  day  and  sat  among  the  stones 
Strewn  in  the  entry  of  the  moaning  cave; 
A  morning  air,  sweet  after  rain,  ran  over 
The  rippling  levels  of  the  lake,  and  blew 
Coolness  and  mobture  and  sll  smells  of 

bud 
And  foliage  from  the  dark  and  dripping 

woods 
Upon  my  fever'd  brows  that  shook  and 

throbb'd 
From  temple  unto  temple.    To  what  height 
The  day  had   grown  I  know  not.    Then 

came  on  me 
Tlie  hollow  tolling  of  the  bell,  and  all       10 
The  vision  of  the  bier.     As  heretofore 
I  walk'd  behind  with  one  who  veil'd  his 

brow. 
Methonght  by  slow  degrees  the  sullen  bel! 
Toll'd  quicker,  and  the   breakers  on  the 

shore 
Sloped  into  louder  surf.    Those  that  went 

with  me, 
And  those  that  held  the  bier  before  my 

face. 
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Moved  with  one  spirit  round  about  the  bay, 
Trod  swifter  steps;  and  while  I  walkd 

with  these 
In  marvel  at  that  gradual  change,  I  thought 
Four  bells  instead  of  one  began  to  ring,    ao 
Four  merry  bellsy  four  merrj'   marriage- 
bells. 
In    clanging    cadence    jangling    peal    on 

peal  — 
A  long  loud  clash  of  rapid  marriage-bells. 
Then  those  who  led  the  van,  and  those  in 

rear, 
Bush'd  into  dance,  and  like  wild  Baccha- 
nals 
Fled  onward  to  the  steeple  in  the  woods. 
I,  too,  was  borne  along  and  felt  the  blast 
fieat  on  my  heated  eyelids.     All  at  once 
The  front  rank  made  a  sudden  halt;  the 

bells 
Lapsed  into  frightful  stillness;  the  surge 

fell  30 

From   thunder  into  whispers;    those  six 

maids 
With  shrieks  and  ringing  laughter  on  the 

sand 
Threw  down  the  bier;  the  woods  upon  the 

hill 
Waved  with  a  sudden  gust  that  sweeping 

down 
Took  the  edges  of  the  pall,  and  blew  it  far 
Until  it  hung,  a  little  silver  cloud 
Over  the  sounding  seas.     I  tum'd;   my 

heart 
Shrank  in  me,  like  a  snowflake  in  the  hand. 
Waiting  to  see  the  settled  countenance     39 
Of  her  I  loved,  adom'd  with  fading  flowers. 
But  she  from  out  her  death-like  chrysalis. 
She  from  her  bier,  as  into  fresher  life. 
My  sister,  and  my  cousin,  and  ray  love. 
Leapt  lightly  clad  in  bridal  white — her 

hair 
Studded  with  one  rich  Provence  rose  —  a 

light 
Of  smiling  welcome  round  her  lips  —  her 

eyes 
And  cheeks  as  bright  as  when  she  climb'd 

the  hUl. 
One  hand  she  reach'd  to  those  that  came 

behind. 
And  while  I  mused  nor  yet  endured  to 

take 
So  rich  a  prize,  the  man  who  stood  with 

me  50 

Stept  gaily  forward,  throwing  down  his 

rubes. 


And  claspt  her  hand  in  his.  Again  the  belli 
Jaugled  and  clanged;  again  the  stormy  surf 
Crash'd  iu  the  shingle;  and  the  whirling 

rout 
Led  by  those  two  msh'd  into  dance,  and 

fled 
Wind-footed  to  the  steeple  in  the  woods, 
Till    they  were    swallow'd    iu  the    leafj 

bowers. 
And  I  stood  sole  beside  the  vacant  bier. 

There,  there,  my  latest  vision  —  then  ths 
event  I 


IV 

THE  GOLDEN  SUPPER^ 
{Atuiktr  tjMki) 

He  flies  the  event;  he  leaves  the  event  feoi 

me. 
Poor  Julian  —  how  he  msh'd  away;  the 

bells, 
Those  marriage-bells,  echoing  in  ear  and: 

heart  — 
But  cast  a  parting  glance  at  me,  you  saw, 
As  who  should  say  '  Continue.'    Well,  bei 

had 
One  golden  hour  —  of  triumph  shall  I  say  f 
Sola^  at  least  —  before  he  left  his  home. 

Would  yon  had  seen  him  In  that  hoar  ol 

hist 
He  moved  thro'  all  of  it  majestically  — 
Bestrain'd  himself  quite  to  the  close  —  b«i 

now —  if^ 

Whether  they  were  his  lady's  marriage^ 

bells. 
Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 
I  never  ask'd;  but  Lionel  and  the  girl 
Were  wedded,  and  our  Julian  came  again 
Back  to  his   mother's  house  among  th^ 

pines. 
But  these,  their  gloom,  the  monntains  and 

the  Bay, 
The  whole  land  weigh'd  him  down  as  iEka« 

does 
The  Giant  of  Mythology;  he  would  go,      , 
Would  leave  the  land  for  ever,  and  ht4 

gone 

^  This  poem  is  founded  upon  a  story  ift  Bm4 
oaooio.    See  Introduction,  p.  281. 
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Surely,  but  for  a  whisper, '  Go  not  yet,'    ao 
Some    warning  —  sent    divinely  —  as    it 

seem'd 
By  that  which  foUow'd  — but  of  this  I 

deem 
As  of  the  visions  that  he  told  —  the  event 
Glanced  back  upon  them  in  his  after  life, 
And  partly  made  them  •—  tho'  he  knew  it 

not. 

And  thus  he  stay'd  and  wonld  not  look 

at  her  — 
No,  not  for  months;  but,  when  the  eleventh 

moun 
After  their  marriace  lit  the  lover's  Bay, 

said, 
'  Would  you  could  toll  me  out  of  life ! '  but 

found  —  .    30 

All  softly  as  his  mother  broke  it  to  him  — 
A  crueller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear 
For  that  low  knell  tolling  his  lady  dead  — 
Dead  — and  had  lain  wee  days  without  a 

pulse; 
All  that  look'd  on  her  had  pronounced  her 

dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her — for  in  Julian's  land 
They  never  nail  a  dumb  head  itp  in  elm  — 
Bore  her  free-faced  to  the  free  airs  of 

heaven, 
And  laid  her  in  the  vault  of  her  own  kin. 

What  did  he  then  ?  not  die  —  he  is  here 

and  hale  —  40 

l^ot  plunge  headforemost  from  the  moun- 

taiu  there. 
And  leave  the  name  of  Lover's  Leap,  not 

he. 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  whisper  now, 
Thought  that  he  knew  it.    '  This,  I  stay 'd 

for  this; 

0  Love,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long  I 
Now,  now,  will  I  go  down  into  the  grave, 

1  will  be  all  alone  with  all  I  love. 

And  kiss  her  on  the  lips.    She  is  his  no 

more; 
The  dead  returns  to  me,  and  I  go  down   49 
To  kiss  the  dead.' 

The  fancy  stirr'd  him  so 
He  rose  and  went,  and,  entering  the  dim 

vault 
And  making  there  a  sudden  light,  beheld 
Ail  round  about  him  that  which  all  will 

be. 


The  light  was  but  a  flash,  and  went  Again. 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  the  vault  he  saw 
His  lady  with  the  moonlight  on  her  face; 
Her  breast  as  in  a  shadow-prison,  bars 
Of  black  and  bands  of  sdver,  which  the 

moon 
Stmck  from  an  open  grating  overhead 
High  in  the  wall,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  60 
Drown'd  in  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the 

vault. 

*  It  was  my  wish,'  he  said,  ^  to  pass,  to 
sleep. 

To  rest,  to  be  with  her  —  till  the  great  day 

Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which  rights 
all. 

And  raised  us  hand  in  hand.'  And  kneel- 
ing there 

Down  in  the  dreadful  dust  that  once  was 
man, 

*  Dust,'  as  he  isaid,  *  that  once  was  loving 

hearts. 
Hearts  that  had  beat  with  such  a  love  as 

mine  — 
Not  such  as  mine,  no,  nor  for  such  as  her,  — 
He  softly  pnt  his  arm  about  her  neck       70 
And  kis8*d  her  more  than  once,  till  helpless 

death 
And  silence  made  him  bold — nay,  but  I 

wrong  htm. 
He  reverenced  his  dear  lady  even  in  death; 
But,  placing  his  true  liand  upon  her  heart, 

*  O  you  warm  heart,'  he  moan'd, '  not  even 

death 
Can  chill  yon  all  at  once '  —  then,  starting, 

thought 
His  dreams  had  come  again.    *  Do  I  wake 

or  sleep  ? 
Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love 
Mortal  once  more 7 '    It  beat—  the  heart 

—  it  beat;  79 

Faint  —  but  it  beat;  at  which  his  own  began 
To  pulse  with  such  a  vehemence  that  it 

drown'd  - 
The  feebler  motion  underneath  his  hand. 
But  when  at  last  his  doubts  were  satisfied 
He  raised  her  softly  from  the  sepulchre. 
And,  wrapping  her  all  over  with  the  cloak 
He  came  in,  and  now  striding  fast,  and 

now 
Sitting  awhile  to  rest,  but  evermore 
Holding  his  golden  burthen  in  his  arms, 
So  bore  her  thro'  the  solitary  land 
Back  to  the  mother's  house  wiiere  she  was 

born.  9A 
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There  the  good  mother's  kindly  mmister- 

With  half  a  nicht's  appliances,  recall'd 
Her  flattering  life.     She  rais'd  an  eye  that 
ask'd 

*  Where  ? '  till  the  things  familiar  to  her 

youth 
Had  made  a  silent  answer;  then  she  spoke 

*  Here  I  and  how  oame  I  here  ? '  and  learn- 

ing it — 
Fhey   told    her   somewhat   rashly,  as    I 

think  — 
At  once  began  to  wander  and  to  wail, 

*  Ay,  bat  you  know  that  yoa  must  give  me 

back. 
Send!    bid  him    oome;'  bat  Lionel  was 

away  —  ««» 

Stong  by  his  loss  had  vanish'd,  none  knew 

where. 

*  He  casts  me  oat,'  she  wept,  <  and  goes  * — 

a  wail 
That,  seeming  something,  yet  was  nothing, 

bom 
Not  from  belicTing  mind   bat  shatter'd 

nerve. 
Yet  haanting  Jalian,  as  her  own  reproof 
At  some  precipitance  in  her  burial. 
Then,  when  her  own  true  spirit  had  retom'd, 
*0,  yes,  and  yoa,'  she  said,  'and  none  but 

you? 
For  yoa  have  giren  me  life  and  love  again, 
And  none  but  you  yoanelf  shall  tell  him 
of  it,  110 

And  you  shall  give  me  back  when  he  re- 
turns.' 

*  Stay  then  a  little,'  answer'd  Julian, '  here, 
And  keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to  your- 
self; 

And  I  will  do  yonr  will.    I  may  not  stay, 
No»  not  an  hoar;  but  send  me  notice  of 

him 
When  he  retoms,  and  then  will  I  return. 
And  I  will  make  a  solemn  offering  of  yoo 
To  him  you  Iotc'    And  faintly  she  re- 

flied, 
will  do  ycur  will,  and  none  shall 
know.' 

Not  know?  with  miok  a  secret  to  be 
known.  ixo 

But  all  their  house  was  old  and  loved  them 
both, 

4nd  all  the  house  had  known  the  lores  of 
both. 

Had  died  almost  to  serve  them  any  way. 


And  all  the  land  was  waste  and  solitary. 
And  then  he  rode  away;  but  after  thisp 
Au  hour  or  two,  Camilla's  travail  came 
Upon  her,  and  that  day  a  boy  was  bom. 
Heir  of  his  face  and  land,  to  LioneL 

And  thus  our  lonely  lover  rode  away. 
And  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh,         is» 
There  fever  seized  upon  him.     Myself  was 

then 
Travelling  that  land,  and  meant  to  rest  m 

hour; 
>nd  sitting  down  to  such  a  base  repast. 
It  makes  me  angry  yet  to  speak  of  it  -» 
I  heard  a  eroaning  overhead,  and  elimb'd 
The  moulder'd  stairs — for  everything  was 

vile  — 
And  in  a  loft,  with  none  to  wut  on  him. 
Found,  as  it  seem*d,  a  skeleton  alone. 
Raving  of  dead  men's  dust  and  beating^ 

hearts. 

A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land,         t^s 
A  flat  malarian  world  of  reed  and  msh  I 
But  there  from  fever  and  my  care  of  him 
Sprang  up  a  friendship  that  may  help  00 

yet. 
For  while  we  roam'd    along  the  draaiy 

coast. 
And  waited   for  her  message,  piece   by 

piece 
I  learnt  the  drearier  story  of  bis  life; 
And,  tho'  he  loved  and  honored  Lionel, 
Found  that  the  sudden  vrail  his  lady  made 
Dwelt  in  his  fancy.    Did  he  know  her  worth. 
Her  beauty  even  ?  should  he  not  be  taught. 
Even  by  the  price  that  others  set  npon  it,   tsi 
The  value  of  that  jewel  he  had  to  gnard  ? 

Suddenly  came  her  notice  and  we  past, 
I  with  our  lover  to  his  native  Bay, 

This  love  is  of  the  brain,  the  mind,  th* 

soul; 
Thai  makes  the  sequel  pore,  tho*  some  of 

us 
Beginning  at  the  sequel  know  no  more. 
Not  such  am  I;  and  yet  I  say  the  bird 
That  will  not  hear  my  call,  however  swee^ 
But  if  my  neighbor  whistle  answers  him  ^ 
What  matter?   there  are  others  in  the 

wood.  s6s 

Yet  when  I  saw  her — and  I  thooghfc  him 

crazed, 
Tho'  not  with  snoh  a  enunnes«.as  needs 
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A  cell  and  keeper  —  those  dark  eyes  of 

hew  — 
O,  such  dark  eyes  I  and  not  her  eyes  alone, 
Bat  all  from  these  to  where  she  toucb'd  on 

eartii, 
For  such  a  craziness  as  Julian's  look'd 
No  less  than  one  divine  apology. 

So  sweetly  and  so  modestly  she  came     169 
To  greet  us,  her  young  hero  in  her  ai'ms  ! 
*  Kiss  him,'  she  said.     '  You  gave  me  life 

again. 
He,  hnt  for  you,  had  never  seen  it  once. 
His    other    father  you  1     Kiss  him,  and 

then 
Forgive  him,  if  his  name  be  Julian  too.' 

Talk  of  lost  hopes  and  broken  heart !  his 
own 
Sent  such  a  flame  into  his  face,  I  knew 
Some  sudden  vivid  pleasure  hit  him  there. 

But  he  was  all  the  more  resolved  to  go, 
And  sent  at  once  to  Lionel,  praying  him, 
By  that  great  love  they  both  had  borne  the 

dead,  180 

To  come  and  revel  for  one  hour  with  him 
Before  he  left  the  land  for  evermore; 
And  then  to  friends  —  they  were  not  many 

—  who  lived 
Scatteringly  about  that  lonely  land  of  his. 
And  bade  them  to  a  banquet  of  farewells. 

And  Julian  made  a  solemn  feast;  I  never 
Sat  at  a  costlier,  for  all  round  his  ball 
From  eolnmn  on  to  oolimin,  as  in  a  wood. 
Not  such  as  here  —  an  equatorial  one, 
Great  garlands  swung  and  blossom'd;  and 

beneath,  190 

Heirlooms,  and  ancient  miracles  of  art, 
Chalioe  and  salver,  wines  that,  heaven  knows 

when. 
Had  snck'd  the  fire  of  some  forgotten  sun, 
And  kept   it   thro'  a  hundred    years  of 

gleom. 
Yet  glowing  in  a  heart  of  ruby  —  cnps 
Where  nymph  and  god  ran  ever  round  in 

gold  — 
Others  of  glass  as  costly  —  some  with  gems 
Movable  and  resettable  at  will. 
And  trebling  all  the  rest  in  value  —  Ah 

heavens  I 
Why  need  I  tell  you  all  ?  — suffice  to  say 
That  whatsoever  such  a  house  as  his. 
And  his  was  old,  has  in  it  rare  or  fair 


Was  brought  before  the  guest.     And  theyi 

the  guests, 
Wonder'd  at  some  strange  light  in  Julian's 

eyes  — 
I  told  you  that  he  had  his  golden  hour — 
And  such  a  feast,  ill-suited  as  it  seem'd 
To  such  a  time,  to  LioneFs  loss  and  his 
And  that  resolved  self-exile  from  a  laud 
He  never  would  revisit,  such  a  feast 
So  rich,  so  strange,  and  stranger  even  than 

rich. 
But  rich  as  for  the  nuptials  of  a  king. 


aio 


aoi 


And   stranger  yet,  at  one  end  of  the 

haU 
Two  great  funereal  curtains,  looping  down, 
Parted  a  little  ere  they  met  the  floor. 
About  a  picture  of  his  lady,  taken 
Some  years  before,  and   falling  hid  the 

frame. 
And  just  above  the  parting  was  a  lamp; 
So  the  sweet  figure  folded  round  with  night 
Seem'd  stepping  out  of  darkness  with  a 

smile. 

Well,  then  —  our  solemn  feast  —  we  ate 
and  drank,  aao 

And  might  —  the  wines  being  of  such  no- 
bleness — 
Have  jested  also,  but  for  Julian's  eyes. 
And  something  weird  and  wild  about  it 

all. 
What  was  it  ?  for  our  lover  seldom  spoke. 
Scarce  touch'd  the  meats,  but  ever  and 

anon 
A  priceless  goblet  with  a  priceless  wine 
Arising  show'd  he  drank  beyond  his  use; 
And  when  the  feast  was  near  an  end,  he 
said: 

'There    is    a    custom    in   the    Orient, 

friends  — 
I  read  of  it  in  Persia  —  when  a  man        330 
Will  honor  those  who  feast  with  him,  he 

brings 
And  shows  them  whatsoever  he  accounts 
Of  all  his  treasures  the  most  beautiful. 
Gold,  jewels,  arms,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  custom  — ' 

Pausing  here  a  moment,  all 
The  g^iests  broke  in  upon  him  with  meeting 

bands 
And  cries  about  the  banquet  —  *  Beautiful  I 
Who  could  desire  more  beauty  at  a  feast  ?' 
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The  loYer  answer'd:  'There  is  more  than 
one  339 

Here  sitting  who  desires  it.  Land  me  not 
Before  my  time,  but  hear  me  to  the  close. 
This  custom  steps  yet  further  when  the 

fiest 
and  honor'd  to  the  uttermost. 
For  after  he  hath  shown  him  gems  or  gold, 
He  brings  and  sets  before   him  in  rich 

guise 
That  which  is  thrice  as  beautiful  as  these, 
The  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart  — 
**  O  my  lieart's  lord,  would  I  could  show 

you,"  he  says, 
^  Even  my  heart  too."    And  I  propose  to- 
night 349 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  my  heart. 
And  my  heart  too. 

*  But  solve  me  first  a  doubt 
I  knew  a  man,  nor  many  years  affo; 
He  bad  a  faithful  servant,  oue  who  loved 
His  master  more  than  all  on  earth  beside. 
He  falling  sick,  and    seeming   close    on 

death, 
His  master  would  not  wait  until  he  died, 
>)ut  bade  his  menials  bear  him  from  the 

door. 
And  leave  him  in  the  public  way  to  die. 
I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago, 
Who  found  the  dying  servant,  took  him 

home,  a6o 

And  fed,  and  cherish'd  him,  and  saved  his 

life. 
I  ask  you  now,  should  this  first  master 

claim 
His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to  ?  him 
Who  thrust  him  onty  or  him  who  saved  his 

life?' 

This  question,  so  flung  down  before  the 

guests. 
And    Mlanced   either   way    by  each,  at 

length 
When  some  were  doubtful  how  the  law 

would  hold, 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  LioneL 

Fair  speech  was  his,  and    delicate  of 
phrase.  370 

And  he,  beginning  languidly  —  his  loss 
Weigh'd  on  him  yet  —  but  warming  as  he 

went. 
Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  pass  it  hji 


Affirming  that  as  long  as  either  lived. 
By  all  the  laws  of  love  and  gratefulnesiy 
The  service  of  the  one  so  saved  was  due 
All  to  the  saver  —  adding,  with  a  smile. 
The  first  for  many  weeks  —  a  8emi-«roi]e 
As  at  a  strong  conclusion  — '  body  and  soul 
And  life  and  limbs,  all  his  to  work  his 


will.' 


iSb 


Then  Julian  made  a  secret  sign  to  me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  them  alL 
And  crossing  her  own  picture  as  she  came^ 
And  looking  as  much  lovelier  as  herself 
Is  lovelier  than  all  others  —  on  her  head 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  from  under  tliis 
A  veil,  that  seem'd  no  more  than  gilded 

air, 
Flving  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern  gauie 
With  seeds  of  gold  —  so^  with  that  grace  of 

hers,  389 

Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind. 
That  flings  a  mist  behind  it  in  the  sun  — 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  mighty  babe^ 
The    younger   Julian,   who    himself    waa 

crown'd 
With  roses,  none  so  rosy  as  himself  — 
And  over  all  her  babe  and  her  the  jn 
Of  many  generations  of  his  house 
Sparkled  and  flash'd,  for  he  had  deek'd 

them  out 
As  for  a  solemn  sacrifice  of  love  -^ 
So  she  came  in  —  I  am  long  in  telling  H^ 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  stnuige,     y» 
Sad,  sweet,  and  strange  together  —  floated 

in  — 
While  all  the  guests  in  mnta  amaiemont 

rose  — 
And  slowly  pacing  to  the  middle  haD, 
Before  the  board,  there  paused  and  stood* 

her  breast 
Hard-heaving,  and  her  eyes  npoo  her  feet» 
Not  daring  yet  to  elance  at  LioneL 
But  him  she  earned,  him  nor  lights  nor 

feast 
Dated  or  amazed,  nor  eyes  of  man;  who 

cared 
Only  to  use  his  own,  and  staring  wide 
And  hungering  for  the  gilt  and  jewell'd 

world  If 

About  him,  look'd,  as  be  is  like  to  fnove. 
When  Julian  goesi  the  lord  of  all  he  saw. 

'My  gnests,'  said  Julian,  *yon  are  htm» 
or'd  now 
Even  to  the  uttermost;  in  her  behold 
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Of  all  my  treasures  the  most  beautiful, 
Of  all  things  upon  earth  tho  dearest  to 

me;' 
Then  waving  us  a  sign  to  seat  ourselyes. 
Led  his  dear  lady  to  a  chair  of  state. 
And  I,  by  Lionel  sitting,  saw  his  face 
Fire,  and  dead  ashes  and  all  fire  again    sao 
Thrice  in  a  second,  felt  him  tremble  too, 
And  heard  him  muttering,  'So  like,  so 

like; 
She  never  had  a  sister.    I  knew  none. 
Some  cousin  of  his  and  hen  —  O  God,  so 

like!' 
And  then  he  suddenly  ask'd  her  if  she 

were. 
She  shook,  and  cast  her  eyes  down,  and  was 

dumb. 
And  th«n  some   other  qnestion'd   if  she 

came 
From  foreign  lands,  and  still  she  did  not 

speak. 
Another,  if  the  boy  were  hers;  but  she    329 
To  all  their  queries  answer'd  not  a  word, 
Which  made  the  amazement  more,  till  one 

of  them 
Said,  shuddering, '  Her  spectre  I '    But  his 

friend 
Replied,  in  half  a  whisper, '  Kot  at  least 
Tlie  spectre  that  will  speak  if  spoken  to. 
Terrible  pity,  if  one  so  beautiful 
Frove,  as    I    almost  dread  to    find  her, 

dumb!' 

Bat   Julian,   sitting   by  her,   answer'd 
all: 
*  She  is  but  dumb^  beoaose   in  her  you 


That    faithful    servant  whom   we    spoke 

^  about, 
Obedient  to  her  second  master  now;        340 
Which  will  not  last.    I  have  here  to-night 

a  guest 
So  bound  to  me  by  common  love  and  loss  — 
What  I  shall  I  bind  him  more  7  in  his  be- 
half, 
Sball  I  exceed  the  Persian,  giving  him 
That  which  of  all  things  is  the  dearest  to 

me, 
Not  only  showing?  and  he  himself  pro- 
nounced 
That  my  rich  gift  is  wholly  mine  to  give. 

'  Now  all  be  dumb,  and  promise  all  of 
yon 
Kot  to  break  in  on  what  I  say  by  word 


Or  whisper,   while  I  show  you  all   my 

heart.'  350 

And  then  began  the  story  of  his  love 
As  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily  — 
The  passionate  moment  would  not  suffer 

that  — 
Past  thro'  his  visions  to  the  burial;  thence 
Down  to  this  last  strange  hour  in  his  own 

hall; 
And  then  rose  up,  and  with  him  all  his 

guests 
Once  more  m  by  enchantment;  all  but 

he, 
Lionel,  who  fain  had  risen»  but  fell  again. 
And  sat  as  if  in  chains  —  to  whom  he  said: 

'  Take  my  free  gift,  my  cousin,  for  your 
wife;  360 

And  were  it  only  for  the  ^ver'a  sake, 
And  tho'  she  seem  so  like  the  one  yoa 

lost. 
Yet  cast  her  not  away  so  suddenly. 
Lest  there  be  none  left  here  to  bring  her 

back. 
I  leave  this  land  for  ever.'  Here  he  ceased. 

Then  taking  his  dear  lady  by  one  hand. 
And  bearing  on  one  arm  the  noble  babe. 
He  slowly  brought  them  both  to  Lionel. 
Aud  there  the  widower  husband  and  dead 

wife 
Rush'd  each  at  each  with  a  cry  that  rather 

seem'd  370 

For  some  new  death  than  for  a  life  re- 

new'd; 
Whereat  the  very  babe  began  to  wail* 
At    once    they   tum'd,   and    caught  and 

brought  him  in 
To  their  charm'd  circle,  and,  half  kUling 

him 
With  kisses,  round  him  dosed  and  claspt 

again. 
But  Lionel,  when  at  last  he  freed  himself 
From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a  face 
All  over  glowing  with  the  sun  of  life. 
And  love,  and  boundless  thanks  —  the  sight 

of  this 
So  frighted  our  good  friend  that,  turning 

to  me  380 

And  saying,  *It  is  over;  let  us  go '  — 
There  were  our  horses  ready  at  the  doors  — - 
We  bade  them  no  farewell,  but  mounting 

these 
He  past  for  ever  from  his  native  land; 
And  I  with  him,  my  Julian,  back  to  mine. 
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IN   TWELVE   BOOKS 
* FioM  Regwn  Arthurus,* '^]osE,TH  of  Exbtsr 

The  poet  beearoe  interested  in  the  Arthurian  story  lon^  before  the  fint  leriee  of  the  '  Idyllt* 
WM  pablished.  *"  The  Lady  of  Shalott/  which  appeared  in  1882,  is  founded  upon  the  lej^end 
which  was  later  made  the  subject  of  *  Lancelot  and  £3aine.*  '  The  Palaee  of  Art '  in  the  sane 
▼olume  contained  an  allusion  to  *  that  deep- wounded  child  of  Pendiagon/  or  *  mythic  Uther*s 
deeply  wounded  son,'  as  it  now  reads.  *  2Sir  Ghilahad '  and  *  Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  GuineTers* 
were  printed  in  1842,  when  the  *  Morte  d'Arthur '  was  also  given  to  the  world.  This  latter  poem, 
afterwards  incorporated  in  '  The  Passing  of  Ai  thur,*  must  have  been  written  as  early  aa  Itfifii, 
when  Pltsgerald  heard  it  read  from  manuscript  (*  Memoir,*  vol.  i.  p.  1U4).  Laador  also  wiHss 
under  date  of  December  9,  1837 :  '  Yesterday  a  Mr.  Moreton,  a  yoong  man  of  rare  judgment, 
read  to  me  a  manuscript  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  very  different  in  style  from  his  printed  poems.  The 
subject  is  the  death  of  ArUiur.  It  is  more  Homeric  than  any  poem  of  our  time,  and  rivals  some 
of  the  noblest  ports  of  the  Odyssea '  (Forster's  *  Life  of  Landor,'  iL  323). 

In  ia')7  the  poet  printed  'six  trial-copies'  of  *  Enid  and  NimuS:  the  True  and  the  False,*  eo^ 
taining  the  stories  of  *  Enid '  and '  Vivien,'  afterwards  revised  for  the  edition  of  1859.  The  oupy 
of  this  book  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  is  believed  to  be  the  *  sole  survivor'  of  the  six. 

There  is  a  still  earlier  form  of  *  Enid '  in  the  Forster  Bequest  Library  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  London,  which  appears  to  be  a  first  proof  of  the  poem  as  printed  in  the  1857  v^ 
ume.  In  the  same  collection  there  is  a  volume  of  proof-sheets,  the  titU-page  of  which  reads : 
*  The  True  and  the  False.  Four  Idylls  of  the  King,'  with  the  date  1859.  It  contains  the  foor 
Idylk  which,  after  further  revision,  were  published  the  same  year  with  the  aimnW  titla  of  *  Idylls 
of  the  King.' 

This  first  instalment  of  the  *  Idylls'  as  finally  published  In  July,  1859,  mcladed  'Enid,* 
'  Vivien,'  *  Elaine,'  and  ^  Quinevere,'  as  they  wore  then  entitled.  Ten  thousand  copies  were  add 
in  about  six  weeks,  and  the  critics  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  book.  Among 
its  warmest  admirers  was  Prince  Albert,  who  sent  his  copy  to  the  poet,  asking  him  to  write  \om 
name  in  it     The  note  continued :  — 

*  Too  would  thus  add  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  book  containing  thoee  beautiful  soaga,  from 
the  perusal  of  which  I  derived  the  greatest  enjoyment.  They  quite  rekindle  the  feelmg  wMi 
which  the  legends  of  King  Arthur  must  have  inspired  the  chivalry  of  old,  whilst  the  graoafal 
form  in  which  they  are  presented  blends  those  feelings  with  the  softer  tone  of  our  present  ace.' 

In  1862,  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Idylls '  appeared,  with  the  dedioatioB  to  the  memory  ol  the 
Prince,  who  died  in  December,  1861. 

In  1869,  four  more  Idylls  were  brought  out,  —'The  Comiiy  of  Arthur,*  'The  Holy  Qrail,' 
'  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,*  and  *  The  Passing  of  Arthur,'  in  which,  as  already  mentioned,  the  'Morte 
d' Arthur '  of  1842  is  incorporated. 

In  1872,  *  The  Last  Tournament'  (contributed  to  the  '  Contemporary  Review  *  for  I>eeembcr, 
1871)  and  '  Oareth  and  Lynette  *  appearod  ;  and  in  1885  '  Balin  and  Balaa,'  the  Ust  of  the  aeiiM, 
was  included  in  *  Tiresias  and  Other  Poems.' 

In  1884,  '  Enid,*  ahready  entitled  *  Geraint  and  Enid,'  was  divided  into  two  parta  (nnmbrred  i. 
and  u.),  and  in  ]Ctf)8  these  parts  received  their  present  titles.  The  poems  wera  now  deocrib«Hl 
as  *  twelve  books,'  and  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  author  intended  they  ehonld  be  read. 

In  the  order  of  pMieaiiim  the  last  Idyll  (or  the  portion  of  it  included  in  the  *  Morte  d*ArUiar* 
of  1842)  was  the  first,  followed  successively  by  the  thud,  fourth  (these  two,  aajvst  explained,  being 
originally  one),  sixth,  seventh,  eleventh  (as  the  five  w(>re  arranged  in  1850),  first,  eighth,  ninth, 
twelfth)  as  arranged  in  1869,  the  twelfth  being  the  amplification  of  the '  Morte  d' Arthur '),  eeconi. 
tenth,  and  fiftli.  *  Nave  and  transept,  aisle  after  aisle,  the  Gothic  minster  has  extended,  tmlil. 
with  the  addition  of  a  cloister  here  and  a  chapel  yonder,  the  structure  stands  complete.*  Stcd- 
man,  from  whose  *  Victorian  Poets'  we  quote  this,  adds:  — 

*  It  has  grown  insensibly,  under  the  hands  of  one  man  who  has  given  it  the  best  yeaia  of  ham 
life,  —  but  somewhat  as  Wolf  conceived  the  Homeric  poems  to  have  grown,  ehant  by  ehaat^ 
until  the  time  came  for  the  whole  to  be  welded  together  in  heroic  form.  ...  It  is  the  rpic  of 
«kivalrr, — the  Christiaa  ideal  of  ehivalxy  which  we  have  dadnoed  from  •  barharie 
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our  oonceptioti  of  wliat  knigbthood  should  be,  nther  tban  what  it  really  was ;  bnt  so  skilfally 
wronf^rht  of  high  imaginings,  faery  spells,  fantastic  legends,  and  medisBTal  splendors,  that  the 
wboltf  work,  suffnsed  with  the  Tennysonian  glamor  of  golden  mist,  seems  like  a  ehronide  illnmi- 
nated  by  saintly  bands,  and  often  blazes  with  light  like  that  which  flashed  from  the  holy  wizaid'e 
book  when  the  covers  were  unclasped.  And,  indeed,  if  this  be  not  the  greatest  narratiTO  poem 
since  **  Paradise  Lost,*'  what  other  English  production  are  you  to  name  in  its  place  ?  Meyer 
so  lofty  as  the  grander  portions  of  Milton's  epic,  it  is  more  evenly  sustained  and  has  no  long 

Erosaio  passages ;  while  **  Paradise  Lost "  is  justly  declared  to  be  a  work  of  superhuman  geniiw 
npoverished  by  dreary  wastes  of  theology.' 

For  the  origin  sad  development  of  the  story  of  the  *  Idylls,*  see  '  Studies  in  the  Arthnriaa 
Legend,*  by  John  Rhys,  M.  A.  (Oxford,  1891),  '  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King  and  Arthnrian 
Story  from  the  16th  Century,*  byM.  W.Maccallum,  M.  A.  (London,  1894),  'Essays  on  Lord  Ten- 
nyson's IdvUs  of  the  King,*  by  Harold  Littledale,  M.  A.  (London,  1898),  '  The  Growth  of  the 
Idylls  of  the  Kinr,*  by  Richard  Jones,  Ph.  D.(  PhUadelphia,  1896),  *  King  Arthur  and  the  Table 
Round,*  by  W.  W.  Newell  (Boston,  1897),  etc  For  the  allegory  in  the  poems,  see  *  Studies  m 
the  Idylls,*  by  Henry  Elsdale  (London,  1878),  and  the  articles  in  the  '  Contemporary  Review  *  for 
January,  1870  (by  liean  Alford),  and  May,  1873  (by  the  editor),  both  of  which  were  based  on  the 
poet's  own  escplauations.  For  general  criticism,  seo  particularly  *  Tennyson,  his  Art  and  Rela- 
tion to  Modem  Life,*  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  (London  and  New  York,  1894),  in  which  pp.  255- 
891  am  devoted  to  the  '  Idylls,'  and  '  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson,'  by  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  I^ke  (8d 
ed.,  New  York,  1892,  pp.  183-196).    For  bibliographical  and  miscellaneous  information,  see  the 

*  Handbook  to  the  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,'  by  Morton  Luce  (London,  1895),  '  A  Ten- 
nyson Primer,'  by  William  M.  Dixon,  Litt.  D.  (London  and  New  York,  1896),  and  NicoU  and 
Wise'a '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Ontury.  *  vol.  ii.  (London,  1896).  The  '  Bibliogra- 
phy of  Tennyson,'  by  the  author  of  *  Tennysoniana '  (R.  H.  Shepherd),  published  by  subscription 
(London,  1896),  though  the  most  complete  up  to  the  present  time  (1898),  is  sometimes  inaccurate. 
Malory's  *'  Morte  Darthur,*  from  which  the  poet  drew  much  of  his  material,  is  accessible  in  the 

*  Globe  *  edition  (London  and  New  York,  revised  ed.  1893),  and  in  the  '  Temple  ClassUsa '  edition 
(London,  1897). 
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Tbesx  to  His  Memoiy — since  be  held 

them  dear, 
Perchiuice  as  finding  there  unconsciously 
Some  image  of  himself  —  I  dedicate, 
I  dedicate,  I  consecrate  with  tears  — 
These  Idylls. 

• 

And  indeed  be  seems  to  me 
Cbnroe  other  than  my  king's  ideal  knight, 
^*Wbo    reverenced  bis  conscience  as  bis 
king; 

Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd  to 

it; 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave   to 

her  —  *  10 

Her  —  over  all  whose  realms  to  their  last 

isle. 
Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent 

war. 
The  shadow  of  his  loss  drew  like  eclipse, 
I>arkening  the  world.    We  have  lost  him ; 

he  is  gone. 
We  know  him  now;  all  narrow  jealousies 
silent,  and  we  see  him  as  he  niuved, 


How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplish'd,  wise. 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly; 
Not  uwaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that;      ao 
Not   making  his  high  place  the   lawless 

perch 
Of  wing'd  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage-ground 
For  pleasure;  bat  thro'  all   this   tract  of 

years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless 

life, 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
In   that   fierce   light  which  beats  upon  a 

throne 
And  blackens  every  blot;  for  where  is  he 
Who  dares  foreshadow  for  an  only  son 
A  lovelier  life,  a  more  unstain'd,  than  his  ? 
Or  how  should  England  dreaming  of  At> 

sons  30 

Hope  more  for  these  than  some  inheritance 
Of  such  a  life,  a  heart,  a  mind  as  thine. 
Thou  noble  Father  of  her  Kings  to  be, 
Laborious  for  her  peoplf  and  her  poor  — 
Voice    in    the  rich  dawn  of  an    ampler 

day  — 
Far-sighted  summoner  of  War  and  Waste 
1  To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace  — ^ 
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Sweet  nature  gilded  by  the  eracious  gleam 
Of  letters,  dear  to  Scionce,  dear  to  Art, 
Dear  to  thy  laod  and  ours,  a  Prince  in- 
deed, 40 
Beyond  all  titles,  and  a  household  name. 
Hereafter,  thro'  all  times,  Albert  the  Good. 

Break  not,  O  woman's -heart,  but  still 
endure; 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  royal,  but  endure, 
!Remembering  all  the  beauty  of  that  star 
IVhich  shone  so  close  beside  thee  that  ye 

made 
One  light  together,  bat  has  past  and  leaves 
The  Crown  a  lonely  splendor. 

May  all  love. 
His  lore,  unseen  bat  felt,  o'ersbadow  thee. 
The  loye  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee,     50 
The  love  of  all  thy  daughters  cherish  thee. 
The  love  of  all  thy  people  comfort  thee. 
Till  God's  love  set  thee  at  hb  side  again  I 


THE  COMING  OF  ARTHUR 

Leodogran,  the  king  of  Cameliard, 

Had  one  fair  daughter,  and  none   other 

child; 
^nd  she  was  fairest  of  all  flesh  on  earth, 
Guinevere,  and  in  her  his  one  delight. 

For  many  a  petty  king  ere  Arthur  came 
Ruled  in  this  isle  and,  ever  waging  war 
Each  upou  oth^r,  wasted  all  the  land; 
And  still  from  time  to  time  the  heathen 

host 
Swarm'd  over-seas,  and  harried  what  was 

left. 
And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilder- 
ness, 10 
Wherein  the  beast  was   ever  more   and 

jnoxe. 
But  man  was  less  and  less,  till  Arthur  came, 
'or  fint  Anrelius  lived  and  fought  and 

died, 
And  after  him  King  Uther  fought  and  died. 
But  either  fail'd  to  make  the  kingdom 

one. 
And  after  these  King  Arthur  for  a  space, 
And    thro'  the    puissance    of    his    Table 

Round, 
Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him, 
Their  king  and  head,  and  made  a  realm  and 

reign'd. 


And  thus  the  land  of  Cameliaid  wai 

waste,  sQ 

Thick  with  wet  woods,  and  many  a  beast 

therein, 
And  none  or  few  to  seare  or  chase  the 

beast; 
So  that  wUd  dog  and  wolf  ud  bow  and 

bear 
Came  uieht  and  day,  and  looted  in  the 

fields. 
And  wallow'd  in  the  gardens  of  the  King. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 
The  children  and  devour,  bat  now  and  then, 
Her  own  brood  lost  or  dead,  lent  her  fleroe 

teat 
To  human   sucklings;    and  the  children, 

housed 
In  her  foul  den,  there  at  their  meat  would 

growl,  30 

^^^d  mock  their  foster-mother  on  four  feet, 
^xill,  straighten'd,  they  grew  up  to  wolf-like 

men, 
Worse  than  the  wolves.    And  King  Leo- 

dog^n 
Groan'd  for  the  Roman  legions  here  again 
And  Caesar's  ea?le.    Then  his  brother  King, 
Urien,  assail'd  him;  last  a  heathen  horde. 
Reddening  the  sun  with  smoke  and  earth 

with  blood. 
And  on  the  spike  that  split  the  mother's 

heart 
Spitting    the    child,  brake    on    him,  till, 

amazed,  19 

He  knew  not  whither  he  should  turn  for  aid. 


I    But  —  for  he  heard  of  Arthur  newly 
-j^        crown' d, 

Tho'  not  without  an  nproar  made  bv  those 
Who  cried,  'He  is  not  Uther's  eon '--the 

King 
Sent  to  him,  saying,  'Arise,  and  help  ss 

thou  t 
For  here  between  the  man  and  beast  we 

die.' 

And  Arthur  yet  had  done  no  deed  of 
arms, 
But  heard  the  call  and  came;  and  Guine- 
vere 

^tood  by  the  castle  walls  to  watch  him  pfi.<« ; 
But  since  be  neither  wore  on  helm  or  aoield 
The  golden  symbol  of  his  kinglihood,  u>\ 
But  rode  a  simple  knight  among  his  knights. 
And  many  of  these  in  richer  arm^  than  hr. 
She  saw  him  not,  or  mark'd  not,  if  she  aaW| 
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One  among  many,  tbo'  hia  face  was  bare. 
But  Arthur,  looking  downward  an  he  past, 
Felt  the  light  of  her  eyes  into  his  life 
Smite  ou  the  sudden,  yet  rode  on,  and 

pitch'd 
His  tents  beside  the  forest.  Then  he  drave 
The  heathen;  after,  slew  the   beast,  and 

feU'd 
The  forest,  letting  in  the  son,  and  made  60 
Bruad  pathways  for  the  hunter  and  the 

knight, 
And  80  returu'd. 

For  while  he  linger'd  there, 
A  donbt  that  ever  smoulder'd  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  great  lords  and  barons  of  his  realm 
Flash'd  ioTth.  and  into  war;  for  meet  of 

these, 
CoUeagiiiug  with  a  score  of  petty  kines, 
Made  liead  against  him,  crying:  '  Who  is 

he 
That  he  should  rule  ns  ?  who  hath  proven 

him 
Kiiv  Uther's  son  ?  for  lo  t  we  look  at  him, 
And  And  nor  fsLoe  nor  bearing,  limbs  nor 

voice,  *   70 

Are  like  to  those  of  Uther  whom  we  knew. 
This  is  the  son  of  Gorlolto,  not  the  King; 
This  ifl  the  son  of  Anton,  not  the -King.' 

And  Arthur,  passing  thence  to  battle,  felt 

Travail,  and  throes  and  agonies  of  the  life. 

Desiring  to  be  join'd  with  Guinevere, 

And  thinking  as  he  rode:  J  Her  iathfic  said 

'Thaitbsifi.bfltSBeiUtihe  man  and  beast  they 

die. 
Shall  I  not  lift  her  from  this  land  of  beasts 
Up  to  myDtucOAfiJOULjide  by  side_with  me  ? 
Whiit  Bappiness  to  reign  a  lonely  king,     81 
Vext — O  ye  stars  that  shudder  over  me, 

0  earth  that  soundest  hollow  under  me. 
Vest  with  waste  dreams  ?  for  saving  I  be 

To  her  tbafls  the  fMreat  nnder  heaven, 

1  seegijajmr.liingjiiJhe^inighty  world, 
\nd  cannot  will  my  will  nor  work  my  work 
Vliolly,  nor  make  myself  in  mine  owu 

SBaim  -    - .—-  —  — 

Victor  and  lord.    But  were  I  join'd  with 

IfeF, 
Then  might  we  live  together  as  one  life,  go 
And  reigning  with  one  will  in  everything 
Have  power  on  this  dark  land  to  lighten  it. 
And  poiver  on  this  dead  world  to  make  it 


Thereafter— as  he  speaks  who  tells  the 
tale  — 
When  Arthnr   reached  a  field  of  battle 

brie-ht 
With  pitch'd  pavilions  of  his  foe,  the  world 
Was  all  so  clear  about  him  that  he  saw 
The  smallest  rock  far  on  the  faintest  hill. 
And  even  in  high  day  the  morning  star.  99 
So  when  the  King  had  set  his  banner  broad. 
At  once  from  either  side,  with  trumpet- 
blast. 
And  shouts,  and  clarions   shrilling  unto 

blood, 
The  long-lanced  battle  let  their  horses  run. 
And  now  the  barons  and  the  kings  pre- 
vailed, 
And  now  the  King,  as  here  and  there  that 

war 
Went  swaying;  but  the  Powers  who  walk 

the  world 
Made  lightnings  and  great  thunders  over 

him. 
And  dazed  aU  eyes,  till  Arthnr  by  main 

might, 
And  mightier  of  his  bands  with  every  blow. 
And  leading  all  his  knighthood  threw  the 
kinjra,  no 

Car4do6,  Urien,  Cradlemont  of  Wales, 
Claudius,  and  Clariance  of  Northumber- 
land, 
The  King  Brandagoras  of  Latangor, 
With  Anguisant  of  Erin,  Morganore, 
And  Lot  of  Orkney.    Tben,  before  a  voice 
As  dreadful  as  the  shout  of  ou^wEosSbs 
^To''one^rte_sin|i;  and  deems  himself  alone 
AildTdtTKe  world  asleep,  they  swerved  and 

Flying,  and    Arthur    call'd    to    stay  the 

brands 
That  hacked  among  the  flyers, '  Ho  I  they 
yield  I '  120 

So  like  a  painted  battle  the  war  stood 
Silenced,  the  living  quiet  as  the  dead, 
And  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  joy  was  lord. 
He  langh'd  upon  his  warrior  whom  he  loved 
And  honor'd  most.    *  Thou  dost  not  doubt 

me  King, 
So  well  thine  arm  hath  wrought  for  me  to- 
day.' 
*Sir  and  my  liege,'  he  cried,  'the  fire  o( 

GosL_-- 
Descends  upon  thee  in  the  battle-field.      ^ 
I  know  thee  for  my  King  I '     Whereat  the 

two, 
For  each  had  warded  either  in  the  fight, 
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Sware  on  the  field  of  death  a  deathless 
t —  love.  131 

I  And  Arthur  said, '  Man's  word  is  God  in 
man; 

Let  ehance  what  will,  I  trust  thee  to  the 

-         death.' 

Then  qnioklj  from  the  foughten  field  he 

sent 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 
His  new-made  knights,  to  King  Leodogran, 
fii^ying,  'If  I  in  aught  have  served  thee 

well, 
Give  me  thy  daughter  Guinevere  to  wife.' 

Whom  when  he  heard,  Leodogran    in 
heart 
Debating — '  How  should  I  that  am  a  king, 
However  much  he  bolp  me  at  my  need,  ut 
Give  ray  one  daughter  saving  to  a  king, 
And  a  king's  son  ? '  — lifted  his  voice,  and 

calPd 
A  hoary  man,  his  chamberlain,  to  whom 
"He  trusted  all  things,  and  of  him  required 
His  counsel:  'Knowest  then  aught  of  Ar- 
thur's birth  ? ' 


C 


Then  spake  the  hoary  chamberlain  and 

said: 
'  Sir  King,  there  be  but  two  old  men  that 

know; 
And  each  is  twice  as  old  as  I;  and  one    149 
Is  Merlin,  the  wise  man  that  ever  served 
King  Uther  thro'  his  magic  art,  and  one 
Is  Merlin's  master  —  so  they  call  him  — 

Bleys, 
Who  taught  him  magic;  but  the  scholar 

ran 
Before  the  master,  and  so  far  that  Bleys 
Laid  magic  by,  and  sat  him  down,  and 

wrote 
All  things  and  whatsoever  Merlin  did 
'^  tn  one  great  annal-book,  where  after-years 
Will  learn  the  secret  of  our  Arthur's  birth.' 

To  whom  the  King  Leodogran  replied: 
*0  friend,  had  I  been  hnlpen  half  as  well 
By  this  King  Arthur  as  by  thee  to-day,  16 r 
Then  beast  and  man  had  bad  their  share  of 

me; 
But  summon  here  before  us  yet  once  more 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere.' 

Then,  when  they  came  before  him,  the 
king  said: 


*  I  have  seen  the  cuckoo  chased  by  lesser 

fowl. 
And  reason  in  the  chase;  but  wherefove 


now 


Do  these  your  lords  stir  up  the  beat  of  war, 
Some  calling  Arthur  bom  of  GorloXs, 
Others  of  Anton  ?    Tell  me,  ye  yourselves, 
Hold  ye   this  Arthur  for   King  Uther^t 
son?' 


I7« 


And  Ulfius  and  Brastias  answer'd,  *  Ay.' 
Then  Bedivere,  the  first  of  all  his  knights 
KnightST^by    Arthur    at    his    crowning, 

spake  — 
For  bold  in  heart  and  act  and  word  was  he^ 
Whenever    slander  breathed  against  the 

King~ 

'  Sir,  there  be  many  rumors  on  this  head; 
For  there  be  those  who  hate  him  in  their 

hearts. 
Call  him  basebom,  and  since  his  ways  an 

sweet, 
Lud  theirs  are  bestial,  hold  him  less  than 

man;  180 

|And  there  be  those  who  deem  him  more 

than  man, 
I  And  dream  he  dropt  from  heaven.    But  my 

belief 
[n  all  this  matter  —  so  ye  care  to  learn  — 
Sir,  for  ye  know  that  in  King  Uther's  time 
The  prince  and  warrior  GorloVs,  he  that 

held 
Tintagil  castle  by  the  Cornish  sea, 
Was  wedded  with  a  winsome  wife,  Ygeme; 
And  daughters  had  she  borne  him,  —  one 

whereof. 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  BeUicent* 
Hath-  ever  like  a  loyal  sister  cleaved        t^s 
To  Arthur,  —  but  a  son  she  had  not  borne. 
And  Uther  cast  npon  her  eyes  of  love; 
But  she,  a  stainless  wife  to  GorloYs, 
So  loathed  the  bright  dishonor  of  his  lov« 
That  GorloYs  and  King  Uther  went  to  war. 
And  overthrown  was  GorloKs  and  slain. 
Then  Uther  in  his  wrath  and  heat  besiegdd 
Ygerne  within  Tintagil,  where  her  men. 
Seeing  the  mighty  swarm  about  their  walla. 
Left  her  and  fled,  and  Uther  enter'd  in,  x« 
And  there  was  none  to  call  to  but  bitnself. 
So,  oompass'd  by  the  power  of  the  king. 
Enforced  she  was  to  wed  him  in  her  teats. 
And  with  a  shameful  swiftness;  after wanl 
Not  many  moons,  King  Uther  died   hi  10 

•elf, 
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Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir  to  rule 
After  him   lest  the  realm  should  go  to 

wrack. 
And  that  same  night,  the  night  of  the  new 

year, 
By  reason  of  the  bitterness  and  grief       909 
That  Text  his  mother,  all  before  his  time 
Was  Arthur  bom,  and  all  as  soon  as  born 
Delivered  at  a  secret  postern-gate 
To  Merlin,  to  be  holden  far  apart 
Until  his  hour  should  come,  because  the 

lords 
Of  that  fierce  day  were  as  the  lords  of 

this,  "^ 

Wild  beasts,  and  surely  would  haye  torn 

the  child 
Piecemeal  among  them,  had  they  known; 

for  each 
fiat  sought  to  rule  for  his  own  self  and 

And  many  hated  Uther  for  the  sake 

Of  Gorlofo.     Wherefore  Merlin  took  the 

child,  aao 

And  gave  him  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  knight 
And  ancient  friend  of  Uther;  and  his  wife 
Nursed  the  young  prince,  and  rear'd  him 

with  her  own; 
And  no  man  knew.    And  ever  since  the 

lords 
Hare    foughten  like  wild  beasts    among 

themselves, 
So  that  the  realm  has  gone  to  wrack;  but 

now, 
This  year,  when  Merlin  —  for  his  hour  had 

come  — 
Brought  Arthur  forth,  and  set  him  in  the 

haU, 
Proclaiming,  "Here  is  Uther's  heir,  your 

king," 
A    hundred   voices    cried:   ''Away    with 

him !  330 

So  king  of  ours  I  a  son  of  Gorlols  he, 
>r  else  the  child  of  Anton,  and  no  king, 
Dr  elae  basebom."    Yet  Merlin  thro'  his 
"^         craft, 

Vnd  while  the  people  clamor'd  for  a  king, 
lad  Arthur  erown'd;  but  after,  the  great 

Jords 
iaoded,  and  so  brake  out  in  open  war.' 

Then  while  the  king  debated  with  him* 
self  *-) 

f  Arthur  were  the  child  of  shamefnlness,  J 
>r  bom  the  son  of  Gorloi's  after  death,    23^ 
>r  Uther'a  ion  and  bom  before  his  time,  ' 


Or  whether  there  were  truth  in  anything 
Said  by  these  three,  there  came  to  Came- 

liard. 
With  Gawain  and  young  Modred,  her  two 

sons. 
Lot's  wife,  the  Queen  of  Orkney,  Belli* 

cent; 
Whom  as  he  could,  not  as  he  would,  the 

king 
Made    feast  for,  saying,  as   they  sat  at 

meat: 
'  A  doubtful  throne  is  ice  on  summer  seas. 
Te  come  from  Arthur's  court.     Victor  his 

men 
Report  him  !    Yea,  but  ye  —  think  ye  this 

king— 
So  many  those    that    hate    him,  and  so 

strong,  250 

So  few  his  knights,  however  brave  they 

be  — 
Hath    body    enow    to    hold    his    foemen 

down?' 

*  O   King,'  she  cried,  '  and  I  will  tell 

thee:  few, 
Few,  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  with 

him; 
For  I  was  near  him  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crowned  on  the  dais,   and  his    warriors 

cried, 
^  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy 

wiU 
Who  love  thee."    Then  the  King  in  low 

deep  tones. 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority,      a6o 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own 

■    self     -^ 

That  when  ihey  rose,  knighted  irom  kneel* 

ing,  some 
Were  pi^a^it'^he^wyBtsing  of  a  ghost. 
Some  flnsE^,  and  others  dazed,  as  one  who 

wakes  ^      " 

Half-blinded  atthe  coming  of  a  light. 

'But  when   he  spake,  and  cheer'd  his 

Table  Round 
With  large,  divine,  and  comfortable  words, 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee  —  I  beheld 
£Mi»eye4oj9ye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  AikcHcge  of  the  King;         370 
And-eva  k'Teft  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 
Down    from  the  casement   over  Arthur^ 

smote 
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Tla^e-color,  Tort,  and  azure,  in  three  rays, 
One  falline  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens ' 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the 
^         friends 

Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need. 


'And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose 
vast  wit  379 

And  hundred  winters  are  but  as  the  hands  j 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege. 


Thereat  Leodogran  rejoieed,  bat  tbongbt 
To  sift  his  doubtings  to  the  lart,  and  ask'd. 
Fixing  full  eyes  of  question  on  her  face,    j  1 1 

*  The  swallow  and  the  swift  axe  near  akin. 
But  thou  art  closer  to  this  noble  prtaoe. 
Being  his  own  dear  sister; '  and  she  aaid, 

*  Daughter  of  GorloXft  and  Ygerne  am  I; ' 

*  i\nd  thnrrfoM  A  Tt,h[ii:!!i  sister  ? '  aak*d  the 
king. 

She  answer'd,  *  These  be  secret 

I  _ 


'And  near  him  stood  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake, 
Who    knows   a    subtler    magic    than  his 

own  — 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
y  She  gave  the  King  his  huge  cross-hilted 
sword. 
Whereby  to  drive  the  heathen  out.    A  mist 
—  Of  incense  curl'd  about  her,  and  her  face 
Wellnigh  was  hidden  in  the  minster  gloom ; 
But  there  was  heard  among  the  holy  hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  for  she  dwells  V«9o 
Down  in  a  deep  —  calm,  whatsoever  storms 
May  shake  the  world  —  and  when  the  sur- 
face rolls. 
Hath  power  to  walk  the  waters  like  our 
Lord. 

'  There  likewise  I  beheld  Excalibur 
Before    him  at  his  crowning  borne,  the 

sword 
That  rose  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
And  Arthur  row'd  across  and  took  it  — 

rich 
With  iewels,  elfin  Urim,  on  the  hilt. 
Bewildering  heart  and  eye  —  the  blade  so 

bright  399 

That  men  are  blinded  by  it  —  on  one  side. 
Graven  in  the  oldest  tongue  of  all  this 

world, 
"Take  me,''  but  turn  the  blade  and  ye 

shall  see. 
And  written  in  the  speech  ye  speak  your- 
self, 
''  Cast  me  away  I  "    And  sad  was  Arthur's 

face 
Taking  it,  bnt  old  Merlin  counsell'd  him, 
*'  Take  thou  and  strike  I  the  time  to  oast 

away 
Is  yet  far-off."    So  this  g^at  brand  the 

king 
Took,  and  by  this  will  beat  his  foemen 

down*' 


Y'fo  those  two  sons  to  pass,  and  let  them  be. 
And  Gawain  went,  and  breaking  into  song 
Sprang  out,  and  follow'd  by  his  flying  hair 
Rwa  like  a  colt,  and  leapt  at  all  be  saw ;     33: 
But  Modred  laid  his  ear  beside  the  doors. 
And  there  half-heard — the  same  that  miter- 

ward 
Struck  for  the  throne,  and  strikiiig  found 

his  doom. 


And 


made   answer: 


then    the    Queen 
•  What  know  I  ? 
For  dackjoojc^other  was  in  eyes  and  hair. 
And  dank^nhair  and  eves  am  I;  and  dark 
Was  Gorlolfs;  yea,  and  dark  was  Uther 
^         too, 

Wellnigh  to  blackness;  bnt  this 
fair 


IS 


ISO 


BeyodtrChe  race  of  Britons  and  of  men. 
Moreover,*  alwa^^  Inm^  minin  bear 
A  ory  from  out  the  dawning  of  my  life* 
A  mother  weeping,  and  I  hear  her  say, 
**  O  that  ve  had  some  brother,  pretty  one. 
To  guard  thee  on  the  rough  ways  of  th< 
world." ' 

'  Ay,'  said  the  king,  '  and  bear  ye  sodb 
a  cry? 
But  when  did  Artbor  chance  npon  thee 

first?' 

•O  King!'  she  cried, 'and  I  will  teU 

thee  true. 
He  found  me  first  when  yet  a  little  maid. 
Beaten  I  had  been  for  a  little  fault  5«o 

Whereof  I  was  not  guilty;  and  out  I  ran 
And  flung  myself  down  on  a  bank  of  heath. 
And  hated  this  fair  world  and  all  therein. 
And  wept,  and  wish'd  that  I  were  dead; 

and  he  — 
I  know  not  whether  of  himself  he  came. 
Or  brought  by  Merlin,  who,  they  aay,  csa 

walk 
Unseen  at  pleasure  -—  he  was  at  m j  ttd^ 
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And  spakjuiaCMt  words,  and  comforted  my 

And  anedmy  team,  being  a  child  with  me. 
And  many  a  time  ho  came,  and  evermore 
As  I  grew  greater  grew  with  me;  and  sad 
At  times  he  seem'd,  and  sad  with  him  was  I, 
Stem  too  at  times,  and  then  I  loved  him 

not, 
Bnt  sweet  again,  and  then  I  loved  him  well. 
And  now  of  late  I  see  him  less  and  less. 
But  those  first  days  had  golden  hours  for 

me. 
For  then  I  surely  thought  he  would  be 

king. 

*  Bnt  let  me  tell  thee  now  another  tale: 
For  Bleys,  our  Merlin's  master,  as  they 

■a.T» 
Died  but  of  late,  and  sent  his  ory  to  me,    360 

To  hear  him  speak  before  he  left  his  life. 

Shrunk  like  a  fairy  changeling  lay  the 

mage; 
And  when  I  enter'd  told  me  that  himself 
And  Merlin  ever  served  about  the  king, 
Uther,  before  he  died;  and  on  the  night 
When  Uther  in  Tintagil  past  away 
Moaning  and  wailing  for  an  heir,  the  two 
Left  the  still  kiug,  and  passing  forth  to 

breathe. 
Then  from  the  castle  gateway  by  the  chasm 
Descending    thro'  the    dismal    night  —  a 

mght  370 

In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth 

were  lost  — 
Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  see^'d^in  'fieavSn^ja'shlp,  the  shape 

4hafiBof     " 
A  dragon  wing'd^  gnd-jyi  from  stem  to 

I     Bright^vt^h-ii^ahining  people  on  the  decks, 
—And  gone  as  soon  as  seen.    And  then  the 


Dropt  to  the  cove,  and  watch'd  the  great 

sea  fall. 
Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the 

last, 
liU  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the 

deep  379 

And  fall  of  voices,  slowly  rose  and  plunged 
Roaring,  and  a}!  thejwave  waaJuLA  flame; 

r'And  down  th^wave  and  in  the  flame)  was 
borne  1 

A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet, 
'«    VITho  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe,  and  cried, 
«<  The  King  I 


Here  is  an  heir  for  Uther  1 "    And  the 

fringe 
Of  that  great  breaker,  sweeping  up  the 

strand, 
Lash'd  at  the  wizard  as  he  spake  the  word. 
And  all  at  once  all  round  him  rose  in  fire. 
So  that  the  child  and  he  were  clothed  in 

fire. 
And  presently  thereafter  foUow'd  calm,  390 
Free  sky  and  stars.   **  And  this  same  child," 

he  said, 
"Is  he  who  reigns;  nor  could  I  part  in 

peace 
Till  this  were  told."    And  saying  this  the 

seer 
Went  thro'  the  strait  and  dreadful  pass  of 

death, 
Not  ever  to  be  question'd  any  more 
Save  on  the  further  side;  but  when  I  met 
Merlin,  and  ask'd  him  if  these  things  were 

truth  — 
The  shining  dragon  and  the  naked  child 
Descending  in  the  glory  of  the  seas  — 
He  laugh'd  as  is  his  wont,  and  answer'd 

me  400 

In  riddling  triplets  of  old  time,  and  said:  — 

**'Riun,  rain,  and  sun  I   a  rainbow  in  the 
sky!  ^    ,. 

.wan  will  he.  wjser  by.  ai?A by ;      I    -^ 
lan's  wit  may  wfuider  ere  he  die.  \   "^^ 


A  young 
An  old  man 


'  **  RaiUf  rain,  and  sun  I  a  rainbow  on  the 

And  l7nth.iBihis  to  me,  and  J^iu^t  to  thee;  f     " 
And  truth  or  clothed  or  naked  let  it  he*  ^    '  ' 

*  **  Rain,  snn,  and  rain  I  and  the  free  blossom 

blows ; 
Sun,  rain,  and  son!    and  where  is  he  who 

knows  ? 
From  th^  great  deep  to  the  g^at  deep  he 

goes^/  410 

^So  Merlin  riddling  anger'd  me;   but 

thou 
Fear  not  to  give  this    King  thine  only 

child, 
Guinevere;  so  great  bards  of  him  will  sing 
Hereafter,  and  dark  sayings  from  of  old 
Ranging  and  ringing  thro'  the  minds  of 

men, 
And  eoho'd  by  old  folk  beside  their  fires 
For  comfort  after  their  wage-work  is  done. 
Speak  of  the  King;  and  Merlin  in  our  time 
Hath  spoken  also,  not  in  jest,  and  sworn 


yi 


'   > 


•"^ 


'     T 
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Tho'  men  xnaj  wound  bim  that  he  will  not 
die  9  4ao 

But  pass,  a^n  to  come,  and  then  or  now 
Utterly  smite  the  heathen  underfoot, 
Till  these  and  all  men  hail  him  for  their 
king.' 

She  spake  and  King  Leodogran  rejoiced, 
But  musing  *  Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay  ? ' 
Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept, 

and  saw. 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  landthateysE  grow. 


Field  after  field,  up  to  S^ Height,  the  peak 
Haie-hrddeB,  and  thereon"  a  phantom  king, 
NowTodming,  an J  now  lost;  anS  on  the 
slope  430 

The  swora  rose,  the  hind  fell,  the  herd  was 


Fire  glmpsed;  and  all  the  land  from  roof 

ana  rick. 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 
rnSfream'd  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with 
I  the  haze 

lAnd  made  it  thicker;  while  the  phantom 

king 
Sent  out  at  times  a  voice;  and  here  or  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice, 

the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  'No  king  of 

ours, 
No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours; '       . 
^ill  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed, ; 

the  haze  4401 

Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became        I 
As  nothing,  but  the  King  stood  out  in  hea- 1 

ven, 
Crown'd.    And  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 
Ulfius,  and  Brastias,  and  Bedivere, 
Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering 

yea. 


Chief  of  the  church  in  Britain,  and  before 
The   stateliest  of  her  altar  •  shrinesy  the 

King 
That  mom  was  married,  while  in  t^unless 

white,  ^\ 

loryiug  in  their  tows  and  him,  his 
\  knights 

Stood  round  him,  and  rejoicing  in  his  joy. 
"Fftt  shone  the  fields  of  May  thro'  open 

door. 
The    sacred    altar  blossom 'd  white   with 

May,  4** 

sun  of  May  descended  on  their  King. 
They  gazed  on  all  earth's  bea^ity  in  their 

-ioeense,  and  there  past  along  the 

hymns 
A  voice  as  of  the  waters,  while  the  two 
Sware  at  the  shrine  of  Christ  a  deathless 

levfrr"""  ---'"  -— *■ 

HAnd  Arthur  said,  *  Behold,  thy  doom  b 

mine. 
Let  chance  what  will,  I  love  thee  to  the 

death  ! ' 
To  whom  the  Queen  replied  with  drooping 

eyes, 
'King  and  my  lord,  I  love  thee  to  the 

death  ! ' 
And  holy  Dubric  spread  his  hands  and 
^  spake:  4-0 

*  Reign  ye,  and  live  and  love,  and  make  the 

world 
Other,  and  may  thy  Queen  be  one  with 
.  thee, 

\|.  Jlnd  all  this  Order  of  thy  Table  Round 
Fulfil  the  boundless-purpooe  oCtbeir  King  I ' 


Then  Arthur  charged  his  warrior  whom 
he  loved 

And  honor'd  most,  Sir  Lancelot,  to  ride 
forth 

And  bring  the  Queen,  and  watch'd  him 
from  the  gates; 

And  Lancelot  past  away  among  the  flow- 
ers—  449 

For  then  was  latter  April  —  and  retnm'd 

Among  the  flowers,  in  May,  with  Guine- 
vere. 

To  whom   arrived,  by  Dubrio   the  high 


So  Dubric  said;  but  when  they  left  the 
shrine 


^  Great  .Jords  from  Rome  before  the  portal 
stood,  — --* 

In  scornful  stillness  gazin|^  a«  they  past; 
^-Then-while  they  paeed  a  citv  all  on  fire 
With  sun  and  cloth  of  gold,  the  tnunpeti 

blew. 
And  Arthur's  knighthood  sang  befors  the 
King:  —  4» 


*  Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with 

May! 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  roU'd  away ! 
Blow  thxo'  the  living  worid— ^'Let  tke  Kinf 

feign!  " 
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'Shan  Borne  or  Heathen  role  in  Arthar*i 

realm? 
PLiah  hrand  and  lanoe»  fall  hattle-axe  upon 

helm, 
Fall  hattle-axe,  and  flash  hrand  I     Let  the 

King  reign! 

*  Strike  for  the  King  and  liye  I  his  knights 

have  heard 
That  Qod  hath  told  the  King  a  secret  word. 
Fall  hattle-axe,  and  flash  hrand  I     Let  the 

King  reign  I 

'  Blow  tmmpet !  ha^-frM^Jifi^nn  from,  the 

^°?^  490 

Blow  tmmpet!  life  the  sty^mg*^j  **»'^  «^«^  the 

Inst  I 
Cbuig  liaMle-axe,  and  dash  hrand  I     Let  the 

King  reign! 

*  Strike  for  the  King  and  die !  and  if  thon 

diest. 
The  King  is  king,  and  eyer  wills  the  high- 


Clang  hattle-axe,  and  clash  hrand!     Let  the 
King  reign ! 

*  Blow,  for  onr  Sun  is  mighty  in  his  May  I 
Blow,  for  our  Sun  is  mightier  day  hy  day ! 
Clang  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand!     Let  the 
King  reign  1 

'The  King  will  follow  Christ,  and  we  the 
King, 
In  whom  nigh  Qod  hath  breathed  a  secret 
thing.  500 


Fall  battle-axe,  and  clash  brand!    Let  the 
King  reign! ' 

So  sanff  the  knighthood,  moviDg  to  their 

There  at  the  banquet  those  great  lords  from 
Rome, 


The  slowly-fading  mistress  of  the  world, 
Strode  in  and  ciaiin*d  their  tribute  as  of 

But  Arthur  spake:  *  Behold,  for  these  haye 

sworn 
To  wage  my  wars,  and  worship  me  their 

King; 
The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  plaee  to 

new,  ' 

And  we  that  fight  for  our    fair    father 

Christ,  509 

Seeing  that  ye  be  grown  too  weak  and  old 
To  drive  the  heathen  from  your  Roman  wall, 
No  tribute  will  we  pay.'    So  those  great^ 

lords 
Drew  back  in  wrath,  and  Arthur  strove 

with  Rome. 

And  Arthur  and  his  knighthood  for  a 
space 

Were  all  one  will,  and  thro'  that  strength 
the  King 

Drew  in  the  petty  princedoms  under  him, 

Fought,  and  in  twelve  g^eat  battles  over- 
came 

The  heatheu  hordes,  and  made  a  realm  and 
reigu'd. 
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Tbs  laat  tajljiaB  el  Itft  And  fifillicent, 
And  UiU^^S^GBTeth} in  a  showerful  spring 
Stared  at  the  1  spate,     A  slender  -  shafted 

pine 
Loet  footing,  fdl,  and  so  was  whirl'd  away. 
'  How  he  went }  down,'  said  Grareth,  *  as  a 

false  knight 
Or  evil  king  be^re  roy  lanoe,  if  lanoe 

\ 


Were  mine  to  use  —  O  senseless  cataract, 
Bearing  all  down  in  thy  precipitancy  — 
And  yet  thou  art  but  swollen  with  cold 

snows 
And  mine  is  living  blood.     Thou  dost  His 

will,  10 

The  Maker's,  and  not  knowest,  and  I  that 

know, 
Have  strength  and  wit,  in  my  good  mother's 

hall 


)' 
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Linger  with  yacillatinff  obedienoe, 
Frison'd,  and  kept  and  coaz'd  and  whiatled 

to  — 
Sinoe  the  good  mother  holds  me  still  a 

child! 
Good  mother  is  bad  mother  unto  me  ! 
A  worse  were  better;  yet  no  worse  would  I. 
Heaven  yield  her  for  it,  but  in  me  pnt  force 
To  weary  her  ears  with  one  continnoos 

prayer, 
IJntil  she  let  me  fly  discaged  to  sweep      ao 
^  In  ever-highering  eagle-circles  np 

\  swoop 

jPmm'iipfjn  ff]|  thjnp  hnn^f  and  danh  them 

JLknighrof  Arthur,  working  oni  his  will, 
To  cleanse  CEe  world.  Why,  Gawain,  when 

With  Modred  hither  in  the  summer-time, 
Ask'd  me  to  tilt  with  him,  the  proven 

knight. 
Modred  for  want  of  worthier  was  the  jud^. 
Then  I  so  shook  him  in  the  saddle,  he  said, 
"  Thou  hast  half  prevail'd  against  me,"  said 

so  —  he  —  30 

Tho'  Modred  biting  his  thin  lips  was  mute. 
For  he  is  alway  sullen  —  what  care  I  ? ' 

And  Gareth  went,  and  hovering  round 

her  chair 
Ask'd, '  Mother,  tho'  ye  count  me  still  the 

child. 
Sweet  mother,  do  ye  love  the  child  ? '    She 

laugh'd, 

*  Thou  art  but  a  wild-goose  to  question  it.' 

*  Then,  mother,  an  ye  love  the  child,*  he 

said, 
<  Being  a  goose  and  rather  tame  than  wild. 
Hear  the  child's  story.'    'Tea,  my  well- 
beloved. 
An  't  were  but  of  the  goose  and  golden 
eggs.'  40 

And  Gareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling 

eyes: 
'Nay,  nay,  good  mother,  but  this  egg  of 

mine 
Was  finer  gold  than  any  goose  can  lay; 
For  this  an  eac^le,  a  royal  eagle,  laid 
Almost  beyond  eve-reach,  on  such  a  palm 
As  elitters  gilded  in  thv  Book  of  Hours. 
Ana  there  was  ever  haunting  round  the 

palm 
A  lusty  youth,  but  poor,  who  often  saw 


The  splendor  sparkling  from  alofl»  and 

thought, 
"  An  I  eonld  climb  and  lay  my  hand  upon 


it. 


O? 


Then  were  I  wealthier  than  a  leash  of 

kings." 
But  ever  when  he  reach'd  a  hand  to  climb, 
One  that  had  loved  him  from  his  childhood 

caught 
And  stay 'd  him,  **  Climb  not  lest  thou  break 

thy  neck, 
I  charge  thee  by  my  love,"  and  so  the  boy, 
Sweet  mother,  neither  domb  nor  brake  his 

neck. 
But  brake  his  very  heart  in  pining  for  it* 
And  past  away.' 


To  whom  the  mother 
<  True  love,  sweet  son,  had  risk'd  himself 

and  dimb'd. 
And  handed  down  the  golden  treasure  to 

him.'  60 

And  Gareth  answer'd  her  with  kindling 

eyes: 
'  Gold  ?  said  I  gold  ?  —  ay  then,  why  be,  or 

she. 
Or  whosoe'er  it  was,  or  half  the  world 
Had  ventured  —  Aocf  the  thing  I  spake  of 

been 
Mere  gold  —  but  this  was  all  of  that  tme 

steel 
Whereof  they  forged  the  brand  Exoalibnr, 
And  liffhtnin^  play'd  about  it  in  the  storm. 
And  au  the  littie  fowl  were  flurried  at  it. 
And  there  were  cries  and  clashings  in  the 

nest. 
That  sent  him  from  his  senses.     Let  me 

go.'  ?o 

Then  Bellicent  bemoan'd   herself   and 

said: 
'  Hast  thou  no  pity  upon  my  loneliness  ? 
Lo,  where  thy  father  Lot  beside  the  hearth 
Lies  like  a  log,  and  all  but  smoulder'd  out! 
For  ever  since  when  traitor  to  the  King 
He  fought  against  him  in  the  barons'  war, 
And  Arthur  gave  him  back  his  territory, 
Hir  age  bath  slowly  droopt,  and  now  Ues 

there 
A  yet-warm  corpse,  and  yet  unburiable, 
No  more;  nor  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  spedcs, 

nor  knows.  ib 

And  both  thy  brethren  are  in  Arthur's  hall, 
Albeit  neither  loved  with  that  full  love 
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I  feel  for  thee,  nor  worthy  snch  a  love. 
Stay  therefore  thou;  red  berries  chArm  the 

Dird| 
And  thee,  mine  innocent,  the  jousts,  the 

wars, 
Who  neyer  knewest  finger4iche,  nor  pang 
Of   wrench'd  or  broken  limb  —  an  often 

chance 
In  those  brain-stunning  shocks,  and  tour- 
ney-falls, 
Frights  to  my  heart.    But  stay;  follow  the 

deer  89 

B/  these  tall  firs  and  our  fast-falling  bums; 
So   make  thy  manhood  mightier  day  by 

day. 
Sweet  is  the  chase;  and  I  will  seek  thee  out 
Some  comfortable  bride  and  fair,  to  grace 
Thy  climbing  life,  and  cherish  my  prone 

year, 
mi  falling  into  Lot's  forgetfulness 
I  know  not  thee,  myself,  nor  anything. 
Stay,  my  best  son  I  ye  are  yet  more  boy 

than  man.' 

Then  Gareth:  *An  ye  hold  me  yet  for 
child, 

Hear  yet  once  more  the  story  of  the  child. 

For,  mother,  there  was  once  a  king,  like 
ours.  100 

The  prince  his  heir,  when  taU  and  mar- 
riageable, 

Ask'd  for  a  bride;  and  thereupon  the  king 

Set  two  before  him.    One  was  fair,  strong, 
arro'd  — 

But  to  be  won  by  force  —  and  many  men 

Desired  her;  one,  good  lack,  no  man  de- 
sired. 

And  these  were  the  conditions  of  the  king: 

That  save  he  won  the  first  by  force,  he 
needs 

Most  wed  that  other,  whom  no  man  de- 
sired, 

A  red-faced  bride  who  knew  herself  so 
yile  X09 

That  eyermore  she  long'd  to  hide  herself, 

Nor  fronted  man  or  woman,  eye  to  eye  — 

Yea  —  some  she  cleaved  to,  but  they  died 
of  her. 

And  one  —  thejjeall'd  her  Fame;  and  one 
—  OmotBe!;* 

How  can  ye  keep  me  tether'd  to  you  ?  — 
Shame. 

Man  am  I  grown,  a  man's  work  must  I  do. 

Follow  the  deer?  follow  the  Christ,  ths^ 
King,  I 


Live  ^ 

the  x^ng  — ' 

ElflCt  wherefore  bom  ?  * 


rong 


;foll 


ow 


J 


To  whom  the  mother  said: 
'  Sweet  son,  for  there  be  many  who  deem 

him  not. 
Or  will    not    deem    him,  wholly    proven 

king —  lao 

Albeit  in  mine  own  heart  I  knew  him  King 
When  I  was  frequent  with  him  in  my  youth. 
And  heard  him  kingly  speak,  and  doubted 

him 
No  more  than  he,  himself;  but  felt  him 

mine, 
Of  closest  kill  to  me.    Yet  —  wilt  thou  leave 
Thine  easeful  biding  here,  and  risk  thine 

all, 
Life,  limbs,  for  one  that  is  not  proven  king  ? 
Stay,  till  the  cloud  that  settles  round  his 

birth 
Hath  lifted  but  a  little.    Stay,  sweet  son.' 

And  Gareth  answer'd  quickly:  'Not  an 

hour,  130 

So  that  ye  yield  me  —  I  will  walk  thro' 

fire. 
Mother,  te  gain  it  —  your  full  leave  to  go. 
Not  proven,  who  swept .  the  dust  of  rum'd 

•JELoaui  ^'  "" 

From  o£P  the  threshold  of  the  realm,  and 

crush'd 
The  idolaters,  and  made  the  people  free  ? 
Who  should  be  king  save'^him  who  makes 

UH  fiee?'         •    " 

So  when  the  Queen,  who  long  had  sought 

in  vain 
To  break  him  from  the  intent  to  which  he 

grew. 
Found  her  son's  will  unwaveringly  one, 
She  answer'd  craftily:  '  Will  ye  walk  thro* 

fire  ?  140 

Who  walks  thro'  fire  will  hardly  heed  the 

smoke. 
Ay,  go  then,  an  ye  must;  only  one  proof. 
Before  thou  ask  the  King  to  matce  thee 

kniffht, 
Of  thine  obedience  and  thy  love  to  me, 
Thy  mother,  —  I  demand.' 

And  Gareth  cried: 
*  A  hard  one,  or  a  hundred,  so  I  go. 
Nay  —  quick  I  the  proof  to  prove  me  to  the 
quick  1 ' 
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But  slowly  spake  the  mother  looking  at 

him: 
*  Prince,  thou  shalt  go  disgaised  to  Arthur's 

hall, 
And  hire  thyself  to  serve  for  meats  and 

drinks  150 

Among    the    scullions    and    the    kitchen- 

knaves, 
And  those  that  hand  the  dish  across  the 

bar. 
Nor  shalt  thou  tell  thy  name  to  any  one. 


Melody  on  branch  and  melody  in  mid  air. 
The  damp  hill-slopes  were  quickened  into 

green,  lU 

And  the  live  green  had  kindled  into  flow* 

era. 
For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Easter-day. 

So,  when  their  feet  were  planted  on  the 
plain 
That  broadened  toward  the  base  of  Came- 
lot, 


And  thou  shalt  serve  a  twelvemonth  and  a  |^*^  ^^  ^^^7  "^^  ^^®  silver-misty  mom 

"  Ag  her  smoke  about  the  royal  mount, 
rose  between  the  forest  and  the  field. 


day.' 


rrar  on 
[Rolling 
Thatra 


For  so  the  Queen  believed  that  when  her 
son 
Beheld  his  only  way  to  glory  lead 
Low  down  thro'  villain  kitchen-vassalage, 
Her  own  true  Grareth  was  too  princely- 
proud 
To  pass  thereby;  so  should  he  rest  with  her, 
Closed  in  her  castle  from  the  sound  of 
arms.  160 

Silent  awhile  was  Gareth,  then  replied: 
'The  thrall  in  person  may  be  free  in  soul. 
And  I  shall  see  the  jousts.    Thy  son  am  I, 
And,  since  thou  art  my  mother,  must  obey. 
I  therefore  yield  me  freely  to  th^r  will; 
For  hence  will  I,  disguised.,  and  hire  myself 


At  times    the  summit  of  the   high  city 

flash'd; 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  half-way 

Prick'd-tiiro'  the  mist;  at  times  the  great 
•*■<'  '"'^(flld'HtlUiie 
TThly,  that  open'd  on  the  field  below; 
Anon,  the  whole  fair  city  had  disappeared. 

Then  those  who  went  with  Gareth  w«i« 
amazed. 
One  crying, '  Let  us  go  no  further,  lord; 
Here  is  a  city  of  enchasiterB,1inilt 
By  fairyJiingir^ — Ttrerseddnd  echo'd  him, 
,  we  havd'liesrd  Trom  our  wise  man 
-ai-honra 


To  serve  with  scullions  and  with  kitchen-  ■  -To  northward^  that  this  king  is  not  the 

knaves;  I  Bang,  *— 

Nor  tell  my  name  to  any  —  no,  not  the  f   But  onl^^angeling  out  of  Fairyland, 

King.  [    Who  dnive  the  heathen  hence  by  soroery 

"And  Merlin's  glamour.'     Then    the    fini 
Gareth  awhile  linger'd.     The  mother's 

eye 
Full  of  the  wistful  fear  that  he  would  go, 
And  turning  toward  him  wheresoe'er  he 

tum'd,  171 

Perplext  his  outward  purpose,  till  an  hour 
When,  waken'd  by  the  wind  which  with 

full  voice 
Swept  bellowing  thro'  the  darkness  on  to 

dawn. 
He  rose,  and  out  of  slumber  calling  two 
That  still  had  tended  on  him  from  his 

birth, 
Before  the  wakeful   mother  heard    him, 

went. 


The  three  were  clad  like  tillen  of  the 
soil. 
Southward  they  set  their  faces.    The  birds 
made 


again, 
*  Lord,  ther^jsjaajuclLfiity  anywhere. 
But  all  a^vision.* 

Grareth  answer'd  them 
With  laughter,  swearing  he  had  glamoor 

enow 
In  his  own  blood,  his  princedom,  yoath, 

and  hopes. 
To  plunge  old  Merlin  in  the  Arabian  sea; 
So  push'd  them  all  unwilling  toward  the 

gate. 
And  there    was    no   gate    like   it  cmdet 

heaven. 
For  barefoot  on  the  keystone,  which  was 

lined  im 

And  rippled  like  an  ever-fieetiog  waTe, 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake  stood;  all  her  drMm 
Wept  from    her  sides   as  water  flowing 

away; 
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But  like  the  oross  her  great  and  goodlj 

anus 
Stretch' d  under  all  the  cornice  and  up- 
p.  held. 

^    And  drope  of  water  fell  from  either  hand; 
I    And  down  from  one  a  sword  was  hung, 

from  one 
A  censer,  either  worn  with  wind  and  storm; 
And  o*eT  her  breast  floated  the   sacred 
"-  fish; 

And   in    the    space  to  left  of    her,  and 

right,  no 

Were  Arthur's  wnrfi  in  wtird  nffiTJ^ffl  done, 
New  things  and  old  rn  tTripKdi  aa  if  Time 
Were  nothing,  so  inveterately  that  men 
Were 'giddy  gkzmg  therej  and'dverall 
High  on  ine  top  were  those  three  queens, 

the  friends 
Of   Arthur,  who  should  help  him  at  his 

need. 

Then  those  with  Gareth  for  so  long  a 
.    '  space 

'    Stared  at  the  figures  that  at  last  it  seem'd 
I    The  dragon-bonghts  and  elvish  emblem- 
I  iugs 

Began  to  moye,  seethe,  twine,  and  curl. 
They  call*d  330 

>   To  Gazeth,  *  Lord,  the  gateway  is  alive.' 

And  Gareth  likewise  on  them  fixt  his 

eyes 
So  long  that  even  to  him  they  seem'd  to 

move. 
Out  of  the  city  a  blast  of  music  peal'd. 
.    Back  from  the  gate  started  the  three,  to 

whom 
From  out  thereunder  came  an  ancient  man, 
Long -bearded,  saying,  *  Who  be  ye,  my 

sons?' 

Tnen  Gareth:  *  We  be  tillers  of  the  soil, 
Who  leaving    share  in   furrow  come    to 

see 
The  glories  of  our  King;  but  these,  my 

men,——  240 

Your  city  moved  so  weirdly  in  the  mist  — 
Doubt  if  the  King  be  king  at  all,  or  come 
From  Fairyland ;  and  whether  this  be  built 
By  magic,  and  by  fairy  kings  and  queens; 
Or  whether  tiiere  be  any  city  at  all, 
OrltUjI  YisiOn;  aiid  this  music  now 
Hath  scared  them  both,  but  tell  thou  these 

the  truth.' 


Then  that  old  Seer  made  answer,  playing 

on  him 
And  saying:  *Son,  I  have  seen  the  good 

ship  sail 
Keel  upward,  and  mast  downward,  in  the 

heavens,  250 

And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air; 
And  here  is  truth,  but  an  it  please  the^H 

not,  I 

Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  hast  told  it  mflT^ 
For  truly,  as  thou  saye|j^A.fairy  king 
And  faJX^  quBmirlBC^'  built  the  city,  son; 
They  aama  ■from^  ont-a  StfCred  mountain- 

deft 
Toward  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp   in 

hand. 
And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 
And,  as  thou  sayest,  it  is  enchanted,  son, 
For^ere  is  nothing  in  it  as  it  seems        260 


Saving 


eeme  there  be  tEat 


"ilOIU    - 

The  King  a  shadow,  and  the  city  real. 

Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  for,  so  thOU-^ 
pass 

Beneath  this  archway,  then  wilt  thou  be- 
come 

A  thrall  to  his  enchantments,  for  the  King 

Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows  as  is  a  shame 

A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the  \ 
which  4 

No  man  can  keep;  but,  so  thou  dread  to 


Pass  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 
Without,  amone  the  cattle  of  the  field.    270 
For  an  ye  heard  a  music,  like  enow 
They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is 

built 
To  music,  therefore  never  built  at  all. 
And  therefore  built  for  ever.' 

Gareth  spake 
Anger'd:  'Old  master, reverence  thine  own 

beard 
That  looks  as  white  as  utter  truth,  and 

seems 
Wellnigh  as  long  as  thou  art  statured  tall  I 
Why  mockest  thou  the  stranger  that  hath 

been 
To  thee  fair-spoken  ? ' 

But  the  Seer  replied: 
'Know  ye  not  then  the  Riddling  of  the 
Bards:  280 

**  Confusion,  and  illusion,  and  relation, 
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ElngioDj^and  ocoa8ioD,^and,£mion "  ? 
~1t  mook  Ibee  ilot  btit'as  thou  mOekest  me» 
And  all  that  aee  thee,  for  thou  art  not  who 
Thou  seemesty  but  I  know  thee  who  thou 

art. 
And  now  thon  goest  up  to  mock  the  King, 
Who  cannot  brook  the  shadow  of  any  lie.' 

Unmockinglj  the  mocker  ending  here 
Tiim'd  to  the  right,  and  past  uong  the 

plain; 
Whom  (xareth  looking  after  said:    'My 

men,  S90 

Onr  one  white  lie  sits  like  a  little  ghost 
Here  on  the  threshold  of  our  enterprise. 
Let  love  be  blamed  for  it,  not  she,  nor  L 
Well,  we  will  make  amends.' 

With  all  good  cheer 
He  spake  and  laugh'd,  then  enter  dwiUi  his 

twiiin 
Cani^lot,  a  city  of  shadowy  palaces 
And-fttately,  nrb  in  nmhlnwi  Mnrj  the  work 
Of  aneieatJniigs  who  did  their  days  in 

stone;  '  ~     "" 

Which  Merlin's  hand,  the  Mage  at  Arthur's 

court, 
Knowing  all  arts,  jad^tonch'd*  imd  every- 

^thtxe,        "       "  '  *  300 

At  Arthur's  ordinance,  tipt  with  lessening 

•     peak 
And  pinnnfln,  and  had  made  it  spire  to 

heaven.  "  " '   " 

^-AimI  •■■!■  mill  mmw^  irnjgl^l-.  would  pass 

Outward,  or  inwArd  to  the  ball;  his  arms 
Xlash^d,  and  the  sound  was  good  to  Gar- 

eth's  ear. 
And  out  of  bower  and  casement    shyly 

glanced 
Eyes  of  pure  women,  wholesome  stars  of 

love; 
And  all  about  a  healthful  people  stept 
As  in  the  presence  of  a  gracious  king. 

Then  into  hall  Oareth  ascending  heard 
A  Toioe,  the  voice  of  Arthur,  and  Mheld  311 
Far  over  heads  in  that  long-vaulted  hall 
The  splendor  of  the  presence  of  the  King 
Throned,    and    delivering    doom  —  and 

look'd  no  more  — 
But  felt  his  young  heart  hanunering  in  his 


And  thought, '  For  this  half-shadow  of  a  lie 
The  truthful  ELing  will  doom  me  when  I 
speak.' 


Yet  pressing  on,  tho'  all  in  fear  to  find 
Sir  Gawain  or  Sir  Modred,  saw  nor  one 
Nor  other,  but  in  all  the  listening  evea   jao 
Of  those  tall  knights  that  rangea  mboat 

the  throw  ^ 

Clear  honor  shining  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  dawn,  and  faith  in  their  great  King, 

with  pure 
Affection,  and  the  light  of  victory, 
And  glory  gain'd,  uid  eTermon  to  g^ 

Then  came  a  widow  crying  to  the  King: 
*  A  boon,  Sir  King  1    Thy  lather,  Uther, 

reft 
From  my  dead  lord  a  field  with  violenoe; 
For  howsoe'er  at  first  he  proffer'd  gold,  jj^ 
Tet,  for  the  field  was  pleasant  in  our  eyes. 
We  yielded  not;  and  then  he  reft  us  oz  it 
Perforce  and  left  us  neither  gold  nor  field.* 

Said  Arthur,  <  Whether  would  ye  ?  gold 
or  field  ? ' 
Towho^thewo««wepu.g..Nay.«, 

The  field  was  pleasant  in  my  hasbaiid*s 
eye.* 

And  Arthur:  'Have  thy  pleasant  field 

again, 
And  thrice  the  gold  for  Uther's  use  thereof, 
\ocordiug  to  the  years.     No  boon  is  here. 
But  justice,  so  thy  say  be  proven  true. 
Accursed,  who  from  the  wrongs  his  lather 

did  340 

Would  shape  himself  a  right  I ' 

And  while  she  past. 
Came  yet  another  widow  crying  to  him: 
'A boon.  Sir  King!    Thine  enemy, 

am  I. 
With  thine  own  hand  thou  slewest  my  dear 

lord, 
A  knight  of  Uther  in  the  barons'  war, 
When  Lot  and  inany  another  rose  and 

fought 
Against  thee,  saying  thou  wert  basely  bom. 
I  held  with  these,  and  loathe  to  mlk  thee 

aught. 
Tet  lo  I  my  husband's  brother  had  my  eon 
Thraird  in  his  castle,  and  hath  starved  him 

dead,  sso 

And  standeth  seised  of  that  inheritance 
Which  thou  that  slewest  the  sire  bast  left 

the  son. 
So,  tho*  I  scarce  can  ask  it  thee  for  hatfl^ 
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Grant  me  lome  knight  to  do  the  battle  for 

me, 
Kill  the  foul  thief,  and  wreak  me  for  my 


ion.' 


Then  strode  a  good  knight  forward,  ciy- 
ing  to  him, 
*  A  boon.  Sir  King  I    I  am  her  kinsman,  I. 
Give  me  to  right  her  wrong,  and  slay  the 


Then  came  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal,  and 

cried, 
*  A  boon.  Sir  King !  even  that  thoa  grant 

her  none,  360 

This  railer,  that  hath  mock'd  thee  in  full 

hall  — 
None;  or  the  wholesome  boon  of  gyye  and 

But  Arthur:  '  We  sit  King,  to  help  the 

WTong'd 
Thro'  all  our  realm.   The  woman  loves  her 

lord. 
Peace  to  thee,  woman,  with  thy  loves  and 

hates! 
The  kings  of  old  had  doom'd  thee  to  the 

flames; 
Anrelius  Emrys  wonld  have  scourged  thee 

dead, 
And  Uther  slit  thy  tongue;  but  get  thee 

hence  —  368 

Lest  that  rough  humor  of  the  kings  of  old 
,-^Jletnm  upon  me  !    Thou  that  art  her  kin, 
Go  likewise;  lay  him  low  and  slay  him  not, 
But  bring  him  here,  that  I  may  judge  the 

nght. 


According  to  the  justice  of  the  King. 
Then,  be  he  guilty,  by  that  deathless  Kine^ 
Who  lived  and  died  for  mes^tti^  man  afaul 


Then  eame  in  hall  the  messenger  of 

Mark,  ^ 

A  name  of  evil  savor  in  the  land, 
The  Cornish  king.    In  either  hand  he  bore 
What  dazzled  ul,  and  shone  far-off  as 

shines 
A  field  of  charlock  in  the  sudden  sun      380 
Between  two  showers,  a  cloth  of  palest  gold, 
Which  down  he  laid  before  the  throne,  aud 

knelt, 
Delivering  Uiat  his  lord,  the  vassal  king. 
Was  even  upon  his  way  to  Camelot; 
For  having  heard  that  Arthur  of  his  grace 


Had    made    his    goodly  cousin  Tristram 

knight. 
And,  for  hmiself  was  of  the  greater  state. 
Being  a  king,  he  trusted  his  liege-lord 
Woiud  yield  him  this  large  honor  all  the 

more; 
So  pray'd  him  well  to  accept  this  cloth  of 

gold,  390 

In  token  of  true  heart  and  fealty. 

Then  Arthur  cried  to  rend  the  cloth,  to 

rend 
In  pieces,  and  so  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 
An    oak  -  tree    smoulder'd    there.     '  The 

goodly  knight  I 
What  I    shall  the  shield  of  Mark  stand 

among  these  ? ' 
For,  midway  down  the  side  of  that  long 

hall, 
A  stately  pile,  —  whereof  along  the  front. 
Some  blazon'd,  some  but  carven,  and  some 

blank, 
There  ran  a  treble  range  of  stony  shields,  — 
Rose,  and    high-arching    overbrow'd    the 

hearth.  400 

And    under    every  shield  a    knight  was 

named. 
For  this  was  Arthur's  custom  in  his  hall 
When  some  good  knight  had  done  one^ 

noble  deed. 
His  arms  were  carven  only;  but  if  twain,  . 
His  arms  were  blazon'd  also;  but  if  not^,^^ 
The  shield  was  blank  and  bare,  without  a 

sign 
Saving  the  name  beneath.    And  Gareth  saw 
The  shield  of  Gawain  blazon'd  rich  and 

bright. 
And  Modred's  blank  as  death;  and  Arthur 

cried  409 

To  rend  the  cloth  and  cast  it  on  the  hearth. 

'  More  like  are  we  to  reave  him  of  his 

crown 
Than  make  him  knight  because  men  call 

him  king. 
The  kings  we  found,  ye  know  we  stay'd 

their  hands 
From  war  among  themselves,  but  left  them 

kings; 
Of  whom  were  any  bounteous,  merciful. 
Truth-speaking,  brave,  good  livers,  them 

we  enroll'd 

PODS  us,  and  they  sit  within  our  hall. 
Mark  hath  tarnish'd  the  great  name  of 
king,  ^ 
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As  Mark  would  sully  the  low  state  of  churl; 
And,  seeing  he  hath  sent  us  cloth  of  gold. 
Return,  and  meet,  and  hold  him  from  our 

*    T!yeS|-      •-  ..^..,...^  421 

Lest  we  -vhfmld  lap  him  up  in  cloth  of 

lead; 

Silenced    for    ever  —  crayen  —  a    man   of 

plots, 
Craft,  poisonous  counsels,  wayside  ambush- 

ings  — 
No  fault.ol  thin^;  Irt  Kayjhf  seneschal 
Look  to  thy  wants^  and  send 'thee  satis- 


Aocnrsed,  who  strikes  nor  lets  Uie  hand  be 

And  many  another  suppliant  crying  came 
With  noise  of  ravage  wrought  by  beaist  and 
man,  429 

And  evermore  a  knight  would  ride  away. 

Last,  Gareth  leaning  both  hands  heavily 
Down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  twain,  his 

men, 
Approach'd  between  them  toward  the  King, 

and  ask'd, 
'A  boon.  Sir   King,'  —  his   voice   was   all 

ashamed,  — 
'For  see  ye  not  how  weak  and  hunger- 
worn 
I  seem — leaning  on  these?  grant  me  to 

serve 
For  m«at  and  drink  among  thy  kitchen- 

knaves 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day,  nor  seek  my 

name. 
Hereafter  I  will  fight.' 

To  him  the  King: 
'A  goodly  youth  and  worth  a  goodlier 

boon  I  440 

But  so  thou  wilt  no  goodlier,  then  must 

Kay, 
The  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks,  be 

thine.' 

He  rose  and  past;  then  Eoiy,  a  man  of 
mien 
Wan-sallow  as  the  plant  that  feels  itself 
Root-bitten  by  white  lichen: 

*  Lo  ye  now  ! 
This  fellow  hath  broken  from  some  abbey, 

where, 
God  wot,  he  had  not  beef  and  brewis  enow, 


However  that  might  chanoe  1  bat  an  he 

work. 
Like  any  pigeon  will  I  cram  bis  crop,     449 
And  sleeker  shall  he  shine  than  any  hog.' 

Then  Lancelot  standing  near: '  Sir  Senes- 
chal, 
Sleuth-hound  thon  knowest,  and  gray,  and 

all  the  hounds; 
A  horse  thou  knowest,  a  man  then  dost  not 

know. 
Broad  brows  and  fair,  a  fluent  hair  and 

fine. 
High  nose,  a  nostril  large  and  fine,  and 

hands 
Large,  fair,  and  fine  I  —  Some  young  lad's 

mystery  — 
But,  or  from  sheepcot  or  king's  hall,  the 

boy 
Is  noble-natured.   Treat  him  with  all  gntce. 
Lest  he  should  come  to  shame  thy  judging 

of  him.' 

Then  Kay:  '  What  mnrmorest  thon  of 

mystery  ?  4^ 

Think  ye  this  fellow  will  poison  the  King's 

dish? 
Nay,  for  he  spake  too  fool-like — mystery  I 
Tut,  an  the  lad  were  noble,  he  had  ask'd 
For  horse  and  armor.    Fair  and  fine,  foN 

sooth ! 
Sir  Fine-face,  Sir  Fair-hands  7  but  see  thou 

to  it 
That  thine  own  fineness,  Lancelot^  some 

fine  day 
Undo  thee  not  —  and  leave  my  man  to 

me.' 

So  Gareth  all  for  glory  underwent 
The  sooty  yoke  of  kitchen-vassalage, 
Ate  with  young  lads  his  portion  by  the 
door,  470 

And  couch'd  at  night  with  grimy  kitchen- 
knaves. 
And  Lancelot  ever  spake  him  pleasantly, 
But  Kay  the  seneschal,  who  loved  him  not, 
Would  hustle  and  harry  himt  and  labor 

him 
Beyond  his  comrade  of  the  hearth,  and  set 
To  turn  the  broach,  draw  water,  or  hew 

wood, 
Or  grosser  tasks;  and  GarethJuUK^binh 

-wif    . 
With    all    obedienee    to    the    King,   and 
'  wrought 
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All  kind  of  aervioe  with  a  noble  ease 

That  graced  the  lowliest  act  in  doing  it.    480 

And  when    the  thralls    had  talk  among 

themselves. 
And  one  would  praise  the  love  that  linkt 

the  King 
And  Laocelot  —  how  the  King  had  saved 

his  life 
In  battle  twice,   and  Lancelot  once  the 

King^s^— 
For  Lancelot  was  first  in  the  tonmament, 
But  Arthur  mightiest  on  the  battle-field  ^o 
Gareth  was  glad.     Or  if  scnme  other  t^d 
How  once  the  wandering  forester  at  dawn, 
Far  over  the  blue  tarns  and  hazj  seas,     489 
On  Caer-£r}rri's  highest  found  Uie  King, 
A  naked  babe,  of  whom  the  Prophet  spake, 
'  He  passes  to  the  Isle  Avilion, 
He  passes  and  is  heal'd  and  cannot  die '  — 
Gareth  was  glad.    But  if  their  talk  were 

foul. 
Then  would  he  whistle  rapid  as  any  lark. 
Or  carol  some  old  ronndelay,  and  so  loud 
That  first  they  mock'd,  but,  after,  rever- 
enced him. 
Or  Gareth,  telling  some  prodigious  tale 
Of  knights  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling 

way  499 

Thro'  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon,  held 
All  in  a  guHmonth'd  circle  his  good  mates 
Lying  or  sitting  round  him,  idle  hands, 
Charm'd;  till  Sir  Kay,  the  seneschal,  would 

come 
Blasterinff  npon  them,  like  a  sudden  wind 
Among  dead  leaves,  and  drive  them  all 

apart. 
Or  when  the  thrall,  had  aport  among  them- 

selves, 
80  there  were  any  trial  of  mastery. 
He,  by  two  yards  in  casting  bar  or  stone. 
Was  counted  best;  and  if  there  chanced  a 

joust,  509 

80  that  Sir  Kay  nodded  him  leave  to  go. 
Would  hurry  thither,  and  when  he  saw  the 

knights 
Clash  like  the  ooming  and  retiring  wave, 
And  the  spear  spring,  and  good  horse  reel, 

the  boy 
Was  half  beyond  himself  for  ecstasy. 

So  for  a  month  he  wrought  among  the 
thralls; 
But  in  the  weeks  that  follow'd|  the  good 
Queen, 


Repentant   of   the  word  she    made  him 

swear. 
And  saddening  in  her  childless  castle,  sent. 
Between  the  in-crescent  and  de-crescent 

moon, 
Arms  for  her  son,  and  loosed  him  from  his 

vow.  5ao 

This,  Gareth  hearing  from  a  squire  of 

Lot 
With  whom  he  used  to  play  at  tourney 

once. 
When  both  were  children,  and  in  lonely 

haunts 
Would  scratch  a  ragged  oval  on  the  sand. 
And  each  at  either  dash  from  either  end  — 
Shame  never  made  girl  redder  than  Gareth 

joy- 
He  laugh'd,  he  sprang.    '  Out  of  the  smoke, 

at  once 
I  leap  from  Satan's  foot  to  Peter's  knee  — 
These  news  be  mine,  none  other's  —  nay, 

the  King's  — 
Descend  into  the  city; '  whereon  he  sought 
The  King  alone,  and  found,  and  told  him 

alL  S3X 

'  I  have  stagger'd  thy  strong  Gawain  in 

a  tilt 
For  pastime;  yea,  he  said  it;  joust  can  I. 
Make  me  thy  knight  —  in  secret  1  let  my 

name 
Be  hidden,  and  give  me  the  first  quest,  I 

sprine 
Like  flame  ut>m  ashes.' 

Here  the  King's  calm  eye 
Fell  on,  and  check'd,  and  made  him  flush, 

and  bow 
Lowly,  to  kiss  his  hand,  who  answer'd  him: 
<  Son,  the  good  mother  let  me  know  thea 

here. 
And  sent  her  wish  that  I  would  yield  thee 

thine.  540 

Make  thee  my  knight  ?  my  knights  are 

sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness, 
And,  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love, 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King.' 

Then  Gareth,  lightly  springing  from  hif 

knees: 
'My  King,  for  hardihood  I  can  promise 

thee. 
For  uttermost  obedience  make  demand 
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Of  whom  ye  gave  me  to,  the  Senesohal, 
No  mellow  master  of  the  meats  and  drinks  t 
And  as  for  love,  Grod  wot,  I  love  not  yet, 
fiat  love  I  shall,  God  willing.' 

And  the  King: 
'  Make  thee  mjlr night  in  gtnrrt  "t  yea^  hSt 

Our  nobleat  brother r  »r\d  nqy  trnaat  lyan^ 
AjldLcnA    with     P»^-*'*>   -ftll,    >»/»     noojlfl    Twiiaf 

.kngw.'. 

^  Let  Lancelot  know,  my  King,  let  Lance- 
lot know. 
Thy  noblest  and  thy  truest ! ' 

And  the  King: 
'  fiat  wherefore  would  ye  men  should  won- 
der at  you  ? 
Nay,  rather  for  the  sake  of  me,  their  King, 
And  the  deed's  sake  my  knighthood  do  the 
deed,  559 

Than  to  be  noised  of.' 

Merrily  Gareth  ask'd: 
'  Hare  I  not  eam'd  my  cake  in  baking  of  it  ? 
Let  be  my  name  untU  I  make  my  name  I 
My  deeds  will  speak;  it  is  but  for  a  day.' 
So  with  a  kindly  hand  on  Gareth's  arm 
Smiled  the  great  King,  and  half-unwill- 

in^y 
Loving  his  lusty  youthhood  yielded  to  him. 
Then,  after  summoning  Lancelot  privily: 
'  I  have  given  him  the  first  quest;  he  is  not 

proven. 
Look  therefore,  when  he  calls  for  this  in 

hall, 
Thou  get  to    horse  and  follow  him  far 

away.  570 

Cover  the  lions  on  thy  shield,  and  see. 
Far  as  thou  mayest,  he  be  nor  ta'en  nor 

slain.' 

Then  that  same  day  there  past  into  the 

hall 
A  damsel  of  high  lineage,  and  a  brow 
May-blossom,  and  a  cheek  of  apple-blossom. 
Hawk-eyes;  and  lightly  was  her  slender 

nose 
Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a  flower. 
She  into  hall  past  with  her  page  and  cried: 

'O  King,  for  thou  hast  driven  the  foe 
without,  579 

See  to  the  foe  within !  bridge,  ford,  beset 


Bv  bandits,  every  one  that  owns  a  tower 
line  lord  for  hidf  a  league.     Why  sit  ye 

there? 
Best  would  I  not,  Sir  King,  an  I  were 

king, 
Till  even  tne  lonest  hold  were  all  as  free 

From  cursed  bloodshed  as  thine  altaiHsloth 

From  that  best  blood  it  is  a  sin  to  spiU.' 

'Comfort  thyself,'  said  Arthur,  'I  nor 

mine 
Rest;  so  my  knighthood  keep  the  vows 

they  swore. 
The  wastest  moorland  of  our  realm  shsU 

be 
Safe,  damsel,  as  the  centre  of  this  halL  590 
What  is  thy  name  ?  thy  need  ? ' 

'  My  name  ? '  she  said— 
'Lynette,  my  name;  noble;  my  need,  a 

knight 
To  combat  for  my  sister,  Lyonors, 
A  lady  of  high  lineage,  of  great  lands, 
And  comely,  yea,  and  oomelier  than  my- 
self. 
She  lives  in  Castle  Perilous.    A  river 
Runs  in  three  loops  about  her  living^plaoe; 
And  o'er  it  are  three  passings,  and  three 

knights 
Defend  the  passings,  brethren,  and  a  fourth, 
And  of  that  four  tiie  mightiest,  holds  her 
stay'd  600 

In  her  own  castle,  and  so  besieges  her 
To  break  her  will,  and  make  her  wed  with 

him; 
And  but  delays  his  purport  till  thou  send 
To  do  the  battle  with  him  thy  chief  man 
Sir  Lancelot,  whom  he  trusts  to  overthrow, 
Then  wed,  with  glory;  but  she  will  not 

wed 
Save  whom  she  loveth,  or  a  holy  life. 
Now  therefore  have  I  come  for  Laneelot' 

Then    Arthur    mindful   of    Sir  GftMth 

ask'd:  M 

*  Damsel,  ye  know  this  Order  lives  to  croBh 

All  wrongers  of  the  realm.    But  say,  theee 

four. 
Who  be  they  ?    What  the  fashion  of  the 
men?' 

'  They  be  of  foolish  fashion,  O  Sir  King. 
The  fashion  of  that  old  knight-errantry 
Who  ride  abroad,  and  do  but  what  they 
will; 
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Courteoiis  or  bestial   from  the  moment, 


A&  hare  nor  law  nor  Mx^  &Q<i  three  of 

cnese 
Fh>od  in  their  fantasy  eall  themselves  the 

Day, 
MorninjMtar,  and  Noon-San,  and  Eyening- 

Star, 
Being  strong  fools;  and  nerer  a  whit  more 

wise  620 

The  fourth,  who  alway  rideth  arm'd  in 

black, 
A  hnge  man-beast  of  boundless  savagery. 
He  names  himself  the  Kight  and  oftener 

Death, 
And  wears  a  helmet  mounted  with  a  skull, 
And  bears  a  skeleton  figured  on  his  arms, 
To  show  that  who  may  slay  or  soape  the 

three. 
Slain  by  himself,  shall  enter  endless  night. 
And  ail  these  four  be  fools,  but  mighty 

men. 
And  therefore  am  I  come  for  Lancelot* 


Hereat  Sir  Gareth  call'd  from  where  he 

rose,  630 

A  head  with    kindling    eyes    above    the 

throng, 
'  A  boon.  Sir  King  —  this  quest  I '  then  — 

for  he  mark'd 
Kay  near  him  groaning  like  a  wounded 

bull  — 
'Yea,   King,   thon  knowest  thy  kitchen- 
knave  am  I, 
And  migh^  thro'  thy  meats  and  flrinks 

am  I, 
And  I  can  topple  over  a  hundred  such. 
^Tby  promise.  King,'  and  Arthur  glancing 
f  at  him, 

Brought  down  a  momentary  brow.  *  Rough, 

sudden. 
And  pardonable,  worthy  to  be  knight  —  6:19 
^'^Xb^.^^refore,'  and  all  hearers  were  amazed. 

But  on  the  damsel's  forehead  shame, 
pride,  wrath 

Slew  the  may -white.  She  lifted  either 
arm, 

\Fie  on  thee.  King  I  I  ask'd  for  thy  chief 
knight, 

And  thou  hast  given  me  but  a  kitchen- 
knave.' 

Then  ore  a  man  in  hall  could  stay  her, 
tom'd. 


Fled  down  the  lane  of  access  to  the  King, 

Took  horse,  descended  the  slope  street,  and 
past 

The  weird  white  gate,  and  paused  without, 
beside 

The  field  of  tourney,  murmuring  <  kitchen- 
knave  I ' 

Now  two  great  entries  open'd  from  the 

hall,  650 

At  one  end  one  that  gave  upon  a  range 
Of  level  pavement  where  the  King  would 

pace 
At  sunrise,  gazing  over  plain'  nird^ood; 
And^dowii   from  -  tins^a  lordly  stairway 

sloped 
Till  lost   in  blowing   trees  and   tops  of 

towers; 
And  out  by  this  main  doorway  past  the 

King. 
But  one  was  counter  to  the  hearth,  and 

rose 
High  that  the  highest-crested  helm  could 

ride 
Therethro'  nor  graze;  and  by  this  entry 

fled 
The  damsel  in  her  wrath,  and  on  to  this    660 
Sir  Gareth  strode,  and  saw  without  the  door 
King  Arthur's  gift,  the  worth  of  half  a 

town,  ^ 

A  war-horse  of  the  best,  and  near  it  stood    / 
The  two  that  out  of  north  had  follow'd 


him. 


\ 


This  bare  a  maiden  shield,  a  casque;  t^^L^ 

held 
The  horse,  the  spear;  whereat  Sir  Gareth 

loosed 
A  cloak  that  dropt  from  collar-bone  to 

heel, 
A  cloth  of  roughest  web,  and  cast  it  down. 
And  from  it,  like  a  fuel-smother'd  fire 
That  lookt  half-dead,  brake  bright,  and 

flash'd  as  those  670 

Dull-coated  things,  that  making  slide  apart 
Their  dusk  wing-cases,  all  beneath  there 

bums 
A  jewell'd  harness,  ere  they  pass  and  fly. 
So  Gareth  ere  he  parted  flash'd  in  arms. 
Then  as  he  donn'd  the  helm,  and  took  the 

shield 
And  mounted  horse  and  graspt  a  spear,  of 

grain 
Storm-strengthen'd  on  a  windy  site,  and 

tipt 
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With  trenchant  steel,  around  him  tfiowly 

prest 
The    people,  while  from  out  of  kitchen 

came 
The  thralls  in  throng,  and  seeing  who  had 

work'd  680 

Lustier  than  any,  and  whom  they  could  but 

love, 
Mounted  in  arms,  threw  up  their  caps  and 
f^  cried, 

•      'God  bless  the  King,  and  all  his  fellow- 

\_  "hip  J ' 

And  on  thro'  lanes  of  shouting  Garetb  rode 

Down  the  slope  street,  and  past  without  the 

gate. 

So  Grareth  past  with  joy;  but  as  the  our 
Pluckt  from  the  cur  he  fights  with,  ere  his 

cause 
Be     coord    by    fighting,     follows,    being 
named,  688 

His  owner,  but  remembers  all,  and  growls 
Remembering,  so  Sir  Kay  beside  the  door 
Mutter'd  in  scorn  of  Gareth  whom  he  used 
To  harry  and  hustle. 

'  Bound  upon  a  quest 
With  horse  and  arms  —  the  King  hath  past 

his  time  — 
My  sculliou  knave  I    Thralls,  to  your  work 

again. 
For  an  your  Cre  be  low  ye  kindle  mine  ! 
Will  there  be  dawn  in  West  and  eve  in 

East? 
Begone  I  —  my  knave  !  —  belike  and  like 

enow 
Some  old  head -blow  not  heeded   in  his 

youth 
So  shook    his  wits    they  wander   in   his 

prime  — 
Crazed  I    How  the  villain  lifted  up  his 

voice,  700 

Nor  shamed  to  bawl  himself  a  kitchen- 
knave  I 
Tut,  he  was  tame  and  meek  enow  with  me, 
Till  peacocked  up  with  Lancelot's  noticing. 
Well — I  will  after  my  loud  knave,  and 

learn 
Whether  he  know  me  for  his  master  yet. 
Out  of  the  smoke  he  came,  and  so  my 

lance 
Hold,  by  God's  grace,  he  shall  into  the 

mire  — 
Thenee,  if  the  King  awaken  from  his  oraze, 
Into  the  smoke  again.' 


Bat  Lancelot  said: 
'  Kay,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  against  the 

King,  710 

For  that  did  never  he  whereon  ye  rail. 
But  ever  meekly  served  the  Kin^  in  tbee  ? 
Abide;  take  counsel,  for  this  lad  is  great 
And  lusty,  and  knowing  both  of  lanoe  and 

sword.' 

*  Tut,  tell  not  me,'  said  Kay,  *  ye  are  over- 

fine 
To  mar  stout  knaves  with  foolish  ooarte- 

sies; ' 
Then  mounted,  on  thro'  silent  faces  rode 
Down  the  slope  city,  and  out  beyond  the 

gate. 

But  by  the  field  of  tourney  lingering  yet 
Mutter'd  the  damsel: '  Wherefore  did  the 

King  7  so 

Scorn  me  ?  for,  were  Sir  Lancelot  laokt,  at 

least 
He  might  have  yielded  to  me  one  of  those 
Who  mt  for  lady's  love  and  glory  here. 
Rather  than  —  O  sweet  heaven  I     O,  fie 

upon  him  I  — 
His  kitchen-knave.' 

To  whom  Sir  Garetb  drew  — 
And  there   were  none   but  few  goodlier 

than  he  — 
Shining  in  arms,  'Damsel,  the  quest  is 

mine. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.'    She  thereat,  as  one 
That  smells  a  foul-flesh'd  agario  in   the 

*  holt. 
And  deems  it  carrion  of  some  woodland 

thing,  7to 

Or  shrew  or  weasel,  nipt  her  slender  noae 
With  petulant  thumb  and  finger,  shrilling, 

<  Henoe  ! 
Avoid,  thou  smellest  all  of  kitchen-grease. 
And  look  who  eomes  behind ; '  for  there 

was  Kay. 

*  Knowest  thou  not  me  ?  thy  master  ?   I 

am  Kay. 
We  lack  thee*by  the  hearth.' 

And  Gareth  to  him, 
'  Master  no  more  I  too  well  I  know  thee, 

ay  — 
The  most  ungentle  knight  in  Arthor's  hall/ 
'  Have  at  thee  then,'  said  Kay;  they  ahock'd, 

and  Kay  774 

Fell  shoulder-slipt,  and  Gareth  cried  again, 
<  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  and  fast  away  she  fled. 
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Bot  after  sod  and  shingle  ceased  to  fly 
Behind  her,  and  the  heart  of  her  good 

horse 
Was   nigh  to  burst  with  violence  of  the 

beat. 
Perforce  she  stay'd,  and  overtaken  spoke: 

'  What  doest  thou,  scullion,  in  my  fellow- 
ship? 
Deem'st  thou  that  I  accept  thee  aught  the 

more 
Or  love  thee  better,  that  by  some  device 
Full  cowardly,  or  by  mere  unhappiness, 
Thou  hast  overthrown  and  slain  thy  master 
—  thou  !  —  750 

Dish-washer  and  broach-turner,  loon !  —  to 

roe 
Thou  amellest  all  of  kitchen  as  before.' 

*  Damsel,'  Sir  Grareth  answer'd  gently, 

'say 
Whate'er  ye  will,  but  whatsoe'er  ye  say, 
I  leave  not  till  I  finish  this  fair  quest, 
Or  die  therefore.' 

*  Ay,  wilt  thou  finish  it  7 
Sweet  lord,  how  like  a  noble  knight  he 

talks! 
The  liatening  rogue  hath  caught  the  man- 
ner of  it. 
But,  knave,  anon  thou  shalt  be  met  with, 

knave, 
And  then  by  such  a  one  that  thou  for  all 
The  Idtehen  brewu  that  was  ever  supt    761 
Shalt  not  once  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face.' 

*  I  shall  assay,'  said  Gareth  with  a  smile 
That  madden'd  her,  and  away  she  flash'd 

again 
Down  the  long   avenues  of  a  boundless 

wood; 
And  Gareth  following  was  again  beknaved: 

'Sir  Kitchen-knave,  I  have  miss'd  the 

only  way 
Where  Arthur's  men  are  set  along  the 

wood; 
The  wood  is  nigh  as  full  of  thieves  as 

leaves.  769 

If  both  be  slain,  I  am  rid  of  thee  ;  but 

yet, 
Sir  Scullion,  canst  thou  use  that  spit  of 

thine? 
Fight,  an  thuu  canst;  I  have  miss'd  the  only 

way/ 


So  till  the  dusk  that  f ollow'd  evensong 
Rode  on  the  two,  re  viler  and  reviled; 
Then  after  one  long  slope  was  mounted, 

saw, 
Bowl-shaped,  thro'  tops  of  many  thousand 

pines 
A  gloomy-gladed  hollow  slowly  sink 
To   westward -^  in   the  deeps  whereof  a 

mere. 
Round  as  the  red  eye  of  an  eagle-owl. 
Under  the  half-dead  sunset  glared;  and 

shouts  780 

Ascended,  and  there  brake  a  servingman 
Flying  from  out  of  the  black  wood,  and 

crying, 

<  They  have  bound  my  lord  to  cast  him  in 

•    the  mere.' 

Then  Grareth,  'Bound  am  I  to  right  the 
wrong'd. 

But  straitlier  bound  am  I  to  bide  with 
thee.' 

And  when  the  damsel  spake  contemptu- 
ously, 

*  Lead,  and  I  follow,'  Gareth  cried  again, 

<  Follow,  I  lead  I '  so   down   among   the 

pines 
He  plunged;   and    there,  black-shadow'd 

nigh  the  mere,  789 

And  mid-thigb-deep  in  bulrushes  and  reed. 
Saw  six  tall  men  haliug  a  seventh  along, 
A  stone  about  his  neck  to  drown  him  in  it. 
Three  with  good  blows  he  quieted,  but 

three 
Fled  thro'  the  pines;  and  Gareth  loosed  the 

stone 
From  off  his  neck,  then  in  the  mere  beside 
Tumbled  it;  oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere. 
Last,  Gareth  loosed  his  bonds  and  on  free 

feet 
Set  him,  a  stalwart  baron,  Arthur's  friend. 

'  Well  that  ye  came,  or  else  these  caitiff 

rogues 
Had  wreak'd  themselves  on  me;  good  cause 

is  theirs  800 

To  hate  me,  for  my  wont  hath  ever  been 
To  catch  my  thief,  and  then  like  vermin 

here 
Drown  him,  and  with  a  stone  about  his 

neck; 
And  under  this  wan  water  many  of  them 
Lie  rotting,  but  at  night  let  go  the  stone. 
And  rise,  and  flickering  in  a  grimly  light 
Dance  on  the  mere.    Good  now,  ye  have 

saved  a  life 
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Worth  somewhat  as  the  cleanser  of  this 

wood. 
And  fain  would  I  reward  thee  worshipf uUy. 
What  guerdon  will  ye  ? ' 

Gareth  sharply  spake: 
*  None  I  for  the  deed's  sake  have  I  done  the 
deed,  8i  i 

In  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King. 
But  wilt  thou  yield  this  damsel  harbor- 
age?' 

Whereat  the  baron  saying,  'I  well  be- 

lieye 
Ton  be  of  Arthur's  Table,'  a  light  laugh 
Broke  from  Lynette:  '  Ay,  truly  of  a  truth. 
And  in  a  sort,  being  Arthur's    kitchen- 

knaye! — 
But  deem  not  I  accept  thee  aught  the  more. 
Scullion,  for  running  sharply  with  thy  spit 
Down  on  a  rout  of  craven  foresters.         820 
A  thresher  with  his  flail  had  scatter'd  them. 
Kay  —  for  thou  smellest  of  the  kitchen 

stiU. 
But  an  this  lord  will  yield  us  harborage, 
Well.' 

So  she  spake.     A  league  beyond  the 

wood, 
All  in  a  full-fair  manor  and  a  rich. 
His  towers,  where  that  day  a  feast  had 

been 
Held  in  high  hall,  and  many  a  viand  left, 
And  many  a  costly  cate,  received  the  three. 
And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his 

pride 
Before  the  damsel,  and  the  baron  set      830 
Gareth  beside  her,  but  at  once  she  rose. 

'  Meseems,  that  here  is  much  discourtesy, 
Setting  this  knave.  Lord  Baron,  at  my  side. 
Hear  me  —  this  morn  I  stood  in  Arthur's 

hall, 
And  pray'd    the    King   would  grant  me 

Lancelot 
To  fight    the    brotherhood    of    Day  and 

Night  — 
The  last  a  monster  unsubduable 
Of  any  save  of  him  for  whom  I  call'd  — 
Suddenly    bawls    this    frontless    kitchen- 

loiave, 
"The  quest  is  mine;  thy  kitchen-knave 

am  I,  840 

And  mighty  thro'  thy  meats  and  drinks 

ami." 


Then  Arthur  all  at  once  gone  mad 

"  Gro  therefore,"  and  so  gives  the  quest  to 

him  — 
Him  —  here  —  a  villain  fitter  to  stick  swine 
Than    ride    abroad    redressing    women's 

wrong, 
Or  sit  beside  a  noble  gentlewoman.' 

Then  half-ashamed  and  part-amased,  the 
lord 
Now  look'd  at  one  and  now  at  other,  left 
The  damsel  by  the  peacock  in  his  pride. 
And,  seating  Gareth  at  another  board,     850 
Sat  down  beside  him,  ate  and  then  begmn: 


*  Friend,  whether  thou  be 

or  not. 
Or  whether  it  be  the  maiden's  fantasy 
And  whether  she  be  mad,  or  else  the 
Or  both  or  neither,  or  thyself  be  mad, 
I  ask  not;  but  thou  strikest  a  strong  stroke. 
For  strong  thou  art  and  goodly  therewithal, 
And  saver  of  my  life;  and  therefore  now. 
For  here  be  mighty  men  to  joost  with, 

weigh 
Whether  thou  wilt  not  with  thy  damsel 

back  ste 

To  crave  again  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Kine. 
Thy  pardon ;  I  but  speak  for  thine  avaO, 
The  saver  of  my  life.' 


And  Gareth 
*  Full  pardon,  but  I  follow  up  the  quest. 
Despite  of  Day  and  Night  and  Death  and 

So  when,  next  mom,  the  lord  whose  life 
he  saved 

Had,  some  brief  space,  eonvey'd  them  on 
their  way 

And  left  them  with  Grod-epeed,  Sir  Gareth 
spake, 

<  Lead,  and  I  follow.'  Hanghtaly  she  re- 
plied: 

'  I  fly  no  more;  I  allow  thee  for  an  hour. 

Lion  and  stoat  have  isled  together,  knave. 

In  time  of  flood.    Nay,  furthermore,  me- 

•    thinks  Srx 

Some  ruth  is  mine  for  thee.    Baek  wilt 

thou,  fool  ? 
For  hard  by  here  is  one  will  overthrow 
And  slay  thee;  then  will  I  to  coart  again. 
And  shame  the  Kine  for  only  yielding  me 
My  champion  from  Uie  ashes  of  bis  hearth.* 
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To  whom  Sir  Gftrath  anawer'd  oonrte- 

onaly: 
*  Say  thou  thy  say,  and  I  will  do  my  deed. 
Allow  me  for  mine  hoar,  and  thoa  wilt 

find  880 

My  fortones  all  as  fair  as  hers  who  lay 
Among  the  ashes  and  wedded  the  King's 

son.' 

Then  to  the  shore  of  one  of  those  long 
loops 
Wherethro'  the  serpent  river  coil'd,  they 

came. 
Rongh-thicketed  were  the  hanks  and  steep; 

the  stream 
Full,  narrow;  this  a  bridge  of  single  are 
Took  at  a  leap;  and  on  the  further  side 
Arose  a  silk  pavilion,  gay  wiUi  gold 
In  streaks  and  rays,  and  all  Lent-lily  in  hue» 
Save  that  the  dome  was  purple,  and  above, 
Crimson,  a  slender  banneret  flattering.    891 
And  therebefore  the  lawless  warrior  paced 
Unarm'd,  and  calling,  *  Damsel,  is  this  he. 
The  champion  thou  hast  brought  from  Ar- 
thur's hall, 
For  whom  we  let  thee  pass  ? '    '  Nay,  nay,' 

she  said, 
*Sir  Morning-Star.     The  King  in  utter 

scorn 
Of  thee  and  thy  much  folly  hath  sent  thee 

here 
His  kitchen-knave;  and  look  thoa  to  thy- 
self. 
See  that  he  fall  not  on  thee  suddenly, 
And  slay  thee  nnarm'd;  he  is  not  knight 
but  knave.'  900 

Hien  at  his  call,  <0  daughters  of  the 
Dawn, 
And   servants  of  the    Morning-Star,  ap- 
proach, 
Arm  me,'  from  out  the  silken  curtain-folds 
Bare-footed  and   bare-headed   three  fair 

girls 
In  nit  and  rosy  nument  came.    Their  feet 
In  dewy  grasses  glisten'd;  and  the  hair 
All  over  glanced  with  dewdrop  or  with 

gem 
Like  sparkles  in  the  stone  Avanturine. 
These  arm'd  him  in  blue  arms,  and  gave  a 
shield  909 

Blue  also,  and  thereon  the  morning  star. 
And  Gareth  silent  gazed  upon  the  knight. 
Who  stood  a  moment,  ere  his  horse  was 
btougfati 


Gloryine;  and  in  the  stream  beneath  him 

snone, 
Immingled  with  heaven's  azure  waveringly, 
The  gay  pavilion  and  the  naked  feet. 
His  arms,  the  rosy  raiment,  and  the  star. 

Then  she  that  watch'd  him:  <  Wherefore 

stare  ye  so  ? 
Thou  shakest  in  thy  fear.    There  yet  is 

time; 
Flee  down  the  valley  before  he  get  to  horse. 
Who  will  cry  shame  ?   Thoa  art  not  knight 

but  Imave.' 


Said  Grareth:  '  Damsel,  whether  knave  or 
kniffht,  ..^ 

Far  liefer  had  I  fight  a  score  of  times 
Than  hear  thee  so  missay  me  and  revile. 
Fair  words  were  best  for  him  who  fightv   '' 

for  thee; 
But  truly  foul  are  better,  for  they  send 
That  strength  of  anger  thro'  mine  arms,  I 

know 
That  I  shall  overthrow  him.' 

And  he  that  bore 
The  star,  when  mounted,  cried  from  o'er 

the  bridge: 
*A  kitchen-knave,  and  sent  in  scorn   of 

me  I 
Such  fight  not  I,  but  answer  scorn  with 

scorn.  930 

For  this  were  shame  to  do  him  further 

wronff 
Than  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  take  his 

horse 
And  arms,  and  so  return  him  to  the  Kinr. 
Come,  therefore,  leave  thy  lady  lightly, 

knave. 
Avoid;  for  it  beseemeth  not  a  knave 
To  ride  with  such  a  lady.' 

<  Dog,  thoa  liest  I 
I  spring  from  loftier  lineage  than  thine 

own.' 
He  spake;  and  all  at  fierv  speed  the  two 
Shock'd  on  the  central  briage,  and  either 

spear 
Bent  but  not  brake,  and  either  knight  at 

once,  940 

Hurl'd  as  a  stone  from  out  of  a  catapult 
Beyond  his  horse's  crupper  and  the  bridge. 
Feu,  as  if  dead ;  but  quickly  rose  and  drew^ 
And  Grareth  lash'd   so  fiercely  with  his 

brand 
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He  drave  his  enemy  backward  down  the 
bridse, 

The  darned  crying,  '  Well-stricken^  kitch- 
en-knave 1 ' 

Till  Gareth's  shield  was  cloven;  but  one 
stroke 

Laid  him  that  clove  it  grovelling  on  the 
gpround. 

Then  cried  the  fallen,  *  Take  not  my  life; 
I  yield.' 
And  Garethy '  So  this  damsel  ask  it  of  me 
Good  —  I  accord  it  easily  as  a  erace/     951 
She  reddening,  *  Insolent  scullion  1    I  of 

thee? 
I  bound  to  thee  for  any  favor  ask'd  I ' 
'Then  shall  he  die.'    And  Gareth  there 

unlaced 
His  helmet  as  to  slay  him,  but  she  shriek'd, 
*  Be  not  so  hardy,  scullion,  as  to  slay 
One  nobler  than  thyself.'    <  Damsel,  thy 
^_.^^         charge 
X       Ik  an  abounding  pleasure  to  me.    Knispht, 
Thy  life  is  thine  at  her  command.    Anse 
And  quickly  pass  to  Arthur's  hall,  and  say 
Hia  kitchen-lmave  hath  sent  thee.   See  thou 
crave  961 

His  pardon  for  thy  breaking  of  his  laws. 
Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 
^  -Thy  shield  is  mine— 'farewell;  aud«  dam- 
sel, thou. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.' 

And  fast  away  she  fled; 
Tlien  when  he   came   upon   her,  spake: 

*  Metbought, 
Knave,  when  I  watoh'd  thee  striking  on  the 

bridge. 
The  savor  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A    little    faintHer;    but    the    wind    hath 

changed, 
I  scent  it  twenty-fold.*  And  then  she  sang, 
* "  O  morning  star  "  —  not  that  tall  felon 

there  971 

Whom  thou,  by  soroerv  or  unhappiness 
Or  some  device,  hast  foully  overthrown,  — > 

"  O  morning  star  that  smilest  in  the  blue, 
p  star,  my  morning  dream  hath  proveii  trne, 
Smile  sweetly,  thou  t  my  love  hath  smiled  on 
me." 

'But  thou  begone,  take    counsel,  and 
away, 
For  hard  by  here  if  one  tb»t  guards  a 
ford— 


The  second  brother  in  their  fool's  para 

ble  — 
Will  pay  thee  all  thy  wages,  and  to  boot. 
Care  not  for  shame;  thou  art  not  knight 

but  knave.'  ^i 

To  whom  Sir  Gareth  answer'd,  laugh- 
ingly: 
*  Parables  ?    Hear  a  parable  of  the  knave. 
When  I  was  kitchen  -  knave  among  the 

rest. 
Fierce  was  the  hearth,  and  one  of  my  oo» 

mates 
Own'd  a  rough  dog,  to  whom  he  oast  his 

coat, 
**  Guard  it,"  and  there  was  none  to  meddk 

with  it. 
And  such  a  coat  art  thou,  and  thee  the 

King 
Gave  me  to  guard,  and  such  a  dog  am  I, 
To  worry,  aud  not  to  flee  —  and  —  knight 

or  knave  —  990 

The  knave  that  doth  thee  service  aa  full 

knight 
Is  all  as  good,  meseems,  as  any  knight 
Toward  uy  sister's  freeing.' 

«Ay,  Sir  Knave  I 
Ay,  knave,  because  thou    strikest   as   a 

knieht, 
Being  butlmave,  I  hate  thee  all  the  more.' 

*  Fair  damsel,  you  should  worship  me  the 

more. 
That,  being  but  knave,  I  throw  thine  ene- 
mies.' 

*  Ay,  ay,'  she  said, '  but  thon  sbalt  meet 

thy  match.' 

So  when  they  tonch'd  the  second  rivei^ 

loop,  999 

Huge  on  a  huge  red  horse,  and  all  in  mail 
Burnished  to  blinding,  sbone  the  Noonday 

Sun 
Beyond  a  raging  shallow.    As  if  the  flower 
That  blows  a  globe  of  after  arrowleta 
Ten-thousand-fold  had  grown,  flaah'd  the 

fierce  shield, 
All  sun;  and  Gareth's  eyes  had  flying  biota 
Before  them  when  he  tum'd  from  watch- 
ing him. 
He  from  beyond  the  roaring  shallow  roar'd, 
'  What  doest  thou,  brother,  in  my  uarcfaM 
here?' 
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And  she  athwart  the  shallow  shrill'd  again, 
*Heie  is  a  kitohen-knaye  from  Arthur's 

hall  loto 

Hath  orerthrown  thy  brother,  and  hath  his 

arms.' 
'  Ugh  I '  cried  the  Sou,  and,  vizoring  up  a 

red 
And  cipher  face  of  rounded  foolishness, 
Pnsh'd  horse  across  the  foamings  of  the 

ford, 
Whom  Gareth  met  mid-stream  ;  no  room 

was  there 
For  lance  or  tonrnej-skill.     Four  strokes 

they  struck 
With  sword,  and  these  were  mighty,  the 

new  knieht 
Had  fear  he  might  be  shamed;  but  as  the 

San 
Heaved  up  a  ponderous  arm  to  strike  the 

fifth. 
The  hoof  of  his  horse  slipt  in  the  stream, 

the  stream  loao 

Desoendedy  and  the  Son  was  wash'd  away. 

* 

Then  Gareth  laid  his  lance  athwart  the 

ford; 
80  drew  him  home;  but  he  that  fought  no 

more, 
As  being  all  bone-batter'd  on  the  rock, 
Yielded,  and  Gareth  sent  him  to  the  King. 
*  Myself  when  I  return  will  plead  for  thee. 
Lead,  and  I  follow.'    Quietly  she  led. 
'  Hath  not  the  good  wind,  damsel,  changed 

again?' 
'Kay,   not  a  point;  nor  art  thou  victor 

here.  1039 

There  lies  a  ridge  of  slate  across  the  ford; 
His  horse  thereon  stumbled  —  ay,  for  I 

■aw  it. 

•  **0  sun  "  —  not  this  strong  fool  whom 
thon,  Sir  Knave, 
Haat  overthrown  thro'  mere  unhappiness  — 

**'  O  nm,  that  wakenest  all  to  bliss  or  pain, 
O  moon,  that  layest  all  to  sleep  again, 
Shine  sweetly ;  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on 


*  Wbat  knowest  then  of  love-song  or  of 

love? 
Nay,  nay,  God  wot,  so  thou  wert  nobly 

bom, 
Tboa  hast  a  pleasant  presence.    Yea,  per- 

ehanoot — 


<  (t 


O  dewy  flowers  that  open  to  the  sun, 
flo 


O    dewy    flowers    that    close    when    day    is 

done,  ,041 

Blow  sweetly;   twice  my  love   hath  smiled 


on  me. 


*  What  knowest  thou  of  flowers,  except, 

belike, 
To  garnish  meats  with  ?  hath  not  our  good 

King 
Who  lent  me  thee,  the  flower  of  kitchendom, 
A  foolish  love  for  flowers  ?  what  stick  ye 

round 
The  pasty  ?  wherewithal  deck  the  boar's 

head? 
Flowers?  nay,  the  boar  hath  rosemaries 

and  bay. 


c« 


0  birds   that  warble   to   the    morning 


sky, 
bthat 


1049 


O  birds  that  warble  as  the  day  goes  by, 

Sing  sweetly ;  twice  my  love  hath  smiled  on 


n 


<  What  knowest  thou  of  birds,  lark,  mavis, 

merle. 
Linnet?  what  dream  ye  when  they  uttex 

forth 
May-music  growing  with  the  growing  light, 
Their  sweet  sun-worship  ?  these  be  for  the 

snare  ^ 
So  runs  thy  fancy-— these  be  for  the  spit, 
Larding  and  basting.    See  thou  have  not 

now 
Larded  thy  last,  except  thou  turn  and  fly. 
There  stands  the  third  fool  of  their  allo> 

gory.' 

For  there  beyond  a  bridge  of   treble 

bow,  1060 

All  in  a  rose-red  from  the  west,  and  all 

Naked  it  seem'd,  and  glowing  in  the  broad 

Deep  -  dimpled    current    underneath,  the 

knight 
That  nam^  himself  the  Star  of  Evening 
stood. 

And  Gareth,  *  Wherefore  waits  the  mad- 
man there 
Naked  in  open  dayshine?'    'Nay,'   she 

cried, 
<  Not  naked,  only  wrapt  in  harden'd  skins 
That  fit  him  like  his  own;  and  so  ye  cleave 
His  armor  off  him,  these  will  turn  the 
blade.' 
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Then  the  third  brother  shonted  o'er  the 
bridge,  xo/o 

*  O  brother-star,  why  shine  je  here  so  low  ? 
Thy  ward  is  higher  up;  but  have  ye  slain 
The  damsel's  champion  ? '  and  the  damsel 

cried: 

*  No  star  of  thine,  but  shot  from  Arthur's 

heaven 
With  all  disaster  unto  thine  and  thee  ! 
For  both  thy  younger  brethren  have  gone 

down 
Before  this  youth;  and  so  wilt  thou,  Sir 

Star. 
Art  thou  not  old  ?  ' 

*  Old,  damsel,  old  and  hard, 
Old,  with  the  might  and  breath  of  twenty 

boys.' 
Said  Gareth,  '  Old,  and  over-bold  in  brag ! 
But  that  same  strength  which  threw  the 

Morning  Star  1081 

Can  throw  the  Evening.' 

Then  that  other  blew 
A  hard  and  deadly  note  upon  the  horn. 
'  Approach  and  arm  me  I '      With    slow 

steps  from  out 
An  old  storm-beaten,  russet,  many-stain'd 
Pavilion,  forth  a  grizzled  damsel  came, 
And  arm'd  him  in  old  arms,  and  brought  a 

helm 
With  but  a  drying  evergreen  for  crest, 
And  g^ve  a  shield  whereon  the  star  of 

even 
Half-tarnish'd  and  half-bright,  his  emblem, 

shone.  1090 

But  when  it  glitter'd  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
They  madly  hurl'd  together  on  the  bridge ; 
And  Gareth  overthrew  him,  lighted,  drew. 
There  met  him  drawn,  and  overthrew  him 

•fain, 
But  up  like  fire  he  started;  and  as  oft 
As  Gkreth  brought  him  grovelling  on  his 

knees. 
So  many  a  time  he  vaulted  up  again; 
Till  Grareth  panted  hard,  and  his  great 

heart, 
Foredooming  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain, 
Labor'd  within  him,  for  he  seem'd  a%  one 
That  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins        nei 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life. 
But  these  from  alt  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 

*  Thou  hast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  not 

put  us  down  1 ' 


He  _half  despairs;  so  Gareth    Beem'd   to 


Vainly,  the  damsel  clamoring  all  the  while, 
*  Well  done,  knave-knight,  well  stricken,  O 

good  knight-knave  — 
O    knave,  as    noble    as    any  of  all    the 

knights  — 
Shame  me  not,  shame  me  not.     I  have 

prophesied  — 
Strike,  thou    art    worthy    of    the    Table 

Round —  1 1  to 

His  arms  are  old,  he  trusts  the  harden'd 

skin  — 
Strike  —  strike  —  the    wind    will    never 

change  again.' 
And  Grareth  hearing  ever  stronglier  smote , 
And  hew'd  great  pieces  of  his  armor  off 

him. 
But  lash'd  in  vain  against  the  harden*d 

skin. 
And  could  not  wholly  bring  him  ander, 

more 
Than  loud  Southwesterns,  rolling  ridge  00 

ridge. 
The  buoy  that  rides  at  sea,  and  dips  and 

springs 
For  ever;  tiU  at  length  Sir  Gareth's  brand 
Clash'd  his,  and  brake  it  utterly  to  the 

hilt.  irjp 

'I  have  thee  now;'  but  forth  that  other 


sprang, 
And,  all  unknigbtlike,  writhed  his 


wir% 


arms 


Around  him,  till  he  felt,  despite  his  mail. 
Strangled,  but  straining  even  his  atter» 

most 
Cast,  and  so  hurl'd  him  headlong  o'er  the 

bridge 
Down  to  the  river,  sink  or  swim*  and  cried« 
'  Lead,  and  I  follow.' 


Bat  the  damsel 
<  I  lead  no  longer;  ride  thou  at  my  side; 
Thou  »t  the   kiKgliett   of   M  kitch«». 
knaves. 


I  u 


0     trefoil,    sparkling     on     the     imiay 
plain,  II  9» 

O  rainbow  with  three  colon  after  nun. 
Shine  sweetly ;  thrioe  my  love  hath  smiled  oa 


/, 


me. 


/  *  Sir,  —  and,  good  faith,  I  fain  had  added 
^  —  Knight, 

Bat  that  I  heard  thee  call  thyself  a  knave,  — 
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Shamed  am  I  that  I  so  rebuked,  reyiled, 
Mtssaid  thee.    Noble  I  am,  and  thought  the 

King 
Soom'd  me  and  mine;  and  now  thy  pardon, 

friend, 

rFor  thon  hast  ever  answer'd  conrteonaly. 
And  wholly  bold  thou  art,  and  meek  withal 
•.   Aa  any  of  Arthur's  best,  but,  being  knave. 
Hast  maz'd  my  wit     I  marvel  what  thou 
art.'  X141 

^.    'DamseV  he  said,  'you  be  not  ^  to 

blame, 
Saving  that  you  mistrusted  our  good  King 
^  Would  handle  scorn,  or  yield  you,  asking, 

one 
Not  fit  to  cope  your  quest.    You  said  your 

say; 
Mine  answer  was  my  deed.     Good  sooth  1 

I  hold 
"He  scarce  is  knight,  yea  but  half-man,  nor 

meet 
To  fight  for  gentle  damsel,  he,  who  lets 
His  heart  be  stirr'd  with  any  foolish  heat 
At  any  gentle  damsel's  waywardness.     1150 
"Skiamed  ?  care  not  I  thy  foul  sayings  fought 

for  me; 
And  seein?  now  thy  words  are  fair,  me- 

thinks 
There  rides  no  knight,  not  Lancelot,  his 

great  self. 
Hath  force  to  quell  me.' 

Nigh  upon  that  hour 
When  the  lone  hem  forgets  his  melan- 
choly, 
Lets   down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching 

dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool, 
Hien  tum'd  the  noble  damsel  smiling  at 

him. 
And  told  Um  of  a  cavern  hard  at  hand, 
Where  bread  and  baken  meats  and  good 
red  wine  1160 

Of  Southland,  which  the  Lady  Lyonors 
Had  sent  her  coming  champion,  waited 
him. 

Anon  they  past  a  narrow  comb  wherein 
Were  slabs  oz  rock  with  figures,  knights  on 

horse 
Sculptured,  and  deckt  in    slowly-waning 

hues. 
*Sir  Knave,  my  knight,  a  hermit  once  was 

heroy 


Whose  holy  hand  hath  fashion'd  on  the 

^^.war^  Xlme  againatih^^soul  of  man.  J 
And  yon  four  fools  have  suck'd'tEelr'alle- 

gory 
From  these  damp  walls,  and  taken  but  the 

form.  1x70 

Know  ye  not  these?'  and  Gareth  lookt 

and  read  — 
In  letters  like  to  those  the  vezillary 
Hath  left  crag-carven  o'er  the  streaming 

Gelt  — 

*  Phosphorus,'  then  *  Meridies,'  —  *  Hes- 
perus '  — 

*  Nox '  —  '  Mors,'   beneath    five    figures, 
armed  men. 

Slab  after  slab,  their  faces  forward  all, 
And^unning  down  the  Soul,  a  shape  that 

ffled 
With  broken  wings,  torn  raiment^  and  loose 
hair, 
^^or  help  and  shelter  to  the  hermit's  cave. 
^  Follow  the  faces,  and  we  find  it.    Look, 
Who  comes  behind  ? ' 

For  one  —  delay'd  at  first 
Thro'  helping  back  the  dislocated  Kay  nSa 
To    Camelot,    then    by    what    thereafter 

chanced. 
The    damsel's    headlong  error   thro'  the 

wood  — 
Sir    Lancelot,    having    swum    the    river- 
loops — 
His  blue  shield-lions  cover'd  —  softly  drew 
Behind  the  twain,  and  when  he  saw  the  star 
Gleam,  on  Sir  Gareth's  turning  to  him, 

cried, 
'  Stay,  felon  knight,  I  avenge  me  for  my 

friend.' 
And  Gareth    crying  prick'd    against  the 

cry;  1190 

But  when  they  closed  —  in  a  moment  —  at 

one  touch 
Of  that  skill'd  spear,  the  wonder  of  the 

world  — 
Went  sliding  down  so  easily,  and  fell, 
That  when  he  found  the  grass  within  his 

hands 
He  laugh'd.    The  laughter  jarr'd  upon  Ly- 

nette. 
Harshly  she  ask'd  him,  <  Shamed  and  over^ 

thrown, 
And  tumbled  back  into  the  kitchen-knave, 
Why  laugh  ye  ?  that  ye  blew  your  boast  it 

vain?' 
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*  Naj,  noble  damsel,  but  that  I,  the  ion 
Of  old  King  Lot  and  good  Queen  Belli- 
cent,  laoo 

And  victor  of  the  bridges  and  the  ford, 
And  knight  of  Arthur,  here  lie  thrown  by 

whom 
I  know  not,  all  thro'  mere  unhappiness  — 
Device  and  sorcery  and  nnhappmess  — 
Out,  sword;  we  are  thrown  !  *  And  Lance- 
lot answer'd:  *  Prince, 

0  Gareth  —  thro'  the  mere  unhappiness 
Of  one  who  came  to  help  thee,  not  to  harm, 
Lancelot,  and  all  as  glad  to  find  thee  whole 
As  on  the  daj  when  Arthur  knighted  him.' 

Then  Gareth:  *  Thoa  —  Lancelot  I  -- 
thine  the  hand  mo 

That  threw  me  ?  An  some  chance  to  mar 
the  boast 

Thy  brethren  of  thee  make  —  which  could 
not  chance  — 

Had  sent  thee  down  before  a  lesser  spear, 

Shamed  had  I  been,  and  sad  —  O  Lance- 
lot—thou  I' 

Whereat  the  maideui  petulant:  '  Lance- 
lot, 

Why  came  ye  not,  when  oall'd  ?  and  where- 
fore now 

Come  ye,  not  oall'd  ?  I  gloried  in  my 
knave, 

Who  being  still  rebuked  would  answer  still 

Courteous  as  any  knight  —  but  now,  if 
knight, 

The  marvel  dies,  and  leaves  me  fool'd  and 
trick'd,  1220 

And  only  wondering  wherefore  play'd 
upon; 

And  doubtful  whether  I  and  mine  be 
soom'd. 

Where  should  be  truth  if  not  in  Arthur's 
hall, 

In  Arthur's  presence  ?  Knight,  knave, 
prince  and  fool, 

1  hate  thee  and  forever.' 

And  Lancelot  said: 

'  Blessed  be  thou.  Sir  Gareth  1  knight  art 
thou 

To  the  Kind's  best  wish.  O  damsel,  be 
you  wise. 

To  call  him  shamed  who  is  but  over- 
thrown ? 

Thrown  have  I  been,  nor  onoe,  but  many  a 
time.  iaa9 


Victor  from  vanquish'd  issues  at  the  Wat, 
And  overthrower  from  being  overthrown. 
With  sword  we  have  not  striven,  and  thj 

good  horse 
And  thou  are  weary;  yet  not  less  I  felt 
Thy  manhood  thro'  that  wearied  lance  of 

thine. 
Well  hast  thou  done;  for  all  the  stveam  is 

freed. 
And  thou  hast  vrreak'd  his  justice  on  hia 

foes. 
And  when  reviled  hast  answer'd  gracionsly. 
And    makest    merry    when    overthrown. 

Prince,  knight. 
Hail,  kuight  and  prince,  and  of  our  Table 

Round  1 ' 

And  then  when  turning  to  Lynette  be 

told  1340 

The  tale  of  Gareth,  petulantly  she  said: 
^y,  well  —  ay,  well  —  for  worse  than  b^ 

ing  fool'd 
Of  others,  is  to  fool  one's,  self.    A  cave, 
•Sir  Lancelot,  is  bard^,  with  meats  and 

drinks 
And  forage  for  the  horse,  and  flint  for  fire. 
But  all  about  it  flies  a  honeysuckle. 
Seek,  till  we  find.*    And  when  they  sought 

and  found. 
Sir  Gareth  drank  and  ate,  and  all  his  life 
Past   into  sleep;    on    whom    the  w^ft^^yit 

gazed: 
<  Sound  sleep  be  thine  !  sound  cause  to 

sleep  hast  thou.  nyx 

Wake  lusty !    Seem  I  not  as  tender  to  him 
Afl  any  mother  ?    Ay,  but  such  a  one 
As  all  day  long  hath  rated  at  hi*r  child. 
And  vext  his  day,  but  blesses  him  asleep  «> 
Good  lord*  how  sweetly  saaflUaHhe  honey- 

-AUfikle 
In  thehush'd  nighL  aa  {f  the  world  were  one 

O  Lancelot,  Lancelot,'  —  and  she  dapt  her 

hands  — 
'  Full  merry  am  I  to  find  my  goodly  knave 
Is    knight    and  noble.    See    now,   sworn 

have  I,  sate 

Else  yon  black  felon  had  not  let  me  pass* 
To  bring  thee  back  to  do  the  battle  vUh 

him. 
Thus  an  thou  goest,  he  will  fight  thee  first; 
Who  doubts  thee  victor  ?  so  will  my  Imiglbl- 

knave 
Miss  the  full  flower  of  this  aooonplkl^ 

ment.' 
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Said  Lancelot:    '  Feradveiiture  he  you 

name 
May  know  my  shield.    Let  Gareth,  an  he 

wiU, 
Change  his  for  mine,  and  take  my  charger, 

fresh, 
Not  to  be  spnrr'd,  loving  the  battle  as  well 
As  he  that  rides  him.'    '  Lancelot*like,'  she 

said,  1370 

*  Courteous  in  this,  Lord  Lancelot,  as  in  all.' 

And  Gareth,  wakening,  fiercely  clutched 
the  shield: 

*  Ramp,  ye  lance-splintering  lions,  on  whom 

all  spears 
Are  rotten  sticks  t  ye  seem  agape  to  roar  I 
Yea,  ramp  and  roar  at  leaving  of  your 

lord  I  — 
Care  not,  good  beasts,  so  \70ll  I  caro  for 

you. 

0  noble  Lancelot,  from  my  hold  on  these 
Streams  virtue  —  fire  —  thro'  one  that  will 

not  shame 
Even  the  shadow  of  Lancelot  under  shield. 
Hence;  let  us  30.' 

Silent  the  silent  field 
They  traversed.     Arthur's  Harp  tho'  sum- 
mer-wan, 1281 
In  counter  motion  to  the  clouds,  allured 
The  glance  of  Gareth  dreaming  on  his  liege. 
A  star  shot:  <Lo,'  said  Gareth,  'the  foe 

falls  1 ' 
An  owl  whoopt:  '  Hark  the  victor  pealing 

there  I ' 
Suddenly  she  that  rode  upon  his  left 
Clung  to  the  shield  that  Lancelot  lent  him, 
crying: 

*  Yield  f  vield  him  this  again;  't  is  he  must 

fight: 

1  earse  the  tongue  that  all  thro'  yesterday 
Reviled  thee,  and  hath  wrought  on  Lance- 
lot now  1290 

To  lend  thee  horse  and  shield.    Wonders  ye 

have  done, 
Miracles  ye  cannot.     Here  is  glory  enow 
In   having  flung  the  three.     I  see   thee 

maim'd. 
Mangled;  I  swear  thou  canst  not  fling  the 

fourth.' 

*  And  wherefore,  damsel  ?  tell  me  all  ye 
know. 
Yon  cannot  scare  me;  nor  rough  face,  or 
voice, 


Brute  bulk  of  limb,  or  boundless  savagery 
Appal  me  from  the  quest.' 

*  Nay,  prince,'  she  cried, 
*  God  wot,  I  never  look'd  upon  the  face. 
Seeing  he  never  rides  abroad  by  day,      1300 
But  watch'd  him  have  I  like  a  phantom 

pass 
Chilling  the  night;  nor  have  I  heard  the 

voice. 
Always  he  made  his  mouthpiece  of  a  page 
Who  came  and  went,  and  still  reported 

him 
As  closing  in  himself  the  strength  of  ten, 
And  when  his  anger  tare  him,  massacring 
Man,  woman,  lad,  and  girl  —  yea,  the  soft 

babe  ! 
Some  hold  that  he  hath  swallow'd  infant 

flesh, 
Monster  1    O  prince,  I  went  for  Lancelot 

first. 
The  quest  is  Lancelot's;  give  him  back  the 

shield.'  13 10 

Said  Gareth  laughing, '  An  he  fight  for 
this, 
Belike  he  wins  it  as  the  better  man; 
Thus  —  and  not  else  ! ' 

But  Lancelot  on  him  urged 
All  the  devisings  of  their  chivalry 
When  ono  might  meet  c  mightier  than  him- 

sou. 
How  best  to  manage  horse,  lance,  sword, 

and  shield, 
And  so  fill  up  the  gap  where  force  might 

fail 
With  skill  and  fineness.    Instant  were  his 

words. 

Then  Grareth:  'Here  be  rules.     I  know 

but  one  — 
To  dash  against  mine  enemy  and  to  win.  1320 
Yet  havo  I  watch'd  thee  victor  in  the  joust, 
And  seen  thy  way.'     *  Heaven  help  thee  ! ' 

sigh'd  Lynette. 

Then  for  a  space,  and  under  cloud  that 

grew 
I'o  thunder-gloom  palling  all  stars,  they 

rode 
In    converse  till    she    made   her  palfrey 

halt, 
Lifted    an    arm,    and    softly    whisper' d, 

•  There.' 
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And  all  the  three  were  silent  seeing,  pitch'd 
Beside  the  Castle  Perilous  on  flat  field, 
A  hage  pavilion  like  a  mountain  peak    1329 
Sunder  the  glooming  crimson  on  the  marge, 
Black,  with  black  banner,  and  a  long  black 

horn 
Beside  it  hanging;  which  Sir  Gareth  graspt. 
And  so,  before  the  two  could  hinder  him, 
Sent  all  his  heart  and  breath  thro'  all  the 

horn. 
Echo'd  the  walls;  a  light  twinkled;  anon 
Came  lights  and  lights,  and  once  again  he 

blew; 
Whereon  were  hoUow  tramplings  up  and 

down 
And  muffled  voices  heard,  and  shadows 

past; 
Till  high  above  him,  circled  with  her  maids. 
The  Lady  Lyonors  at  a  window  stood,    1340 
Beautiful   among   lights,  and   waving   to 

him 
White  hands  and  courtesy.    But  when  the 

prince 
Three  times  had  blown  —  after  long  hush 

—  at  last  — 
The  huge  pavilion  slowly  yielded  up. 
Thro'    those    black    foldings,  that  which 

housed  therein. 
High  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night-black 

arms. 
With  white  breast-bone,  and  barren  ribs  of 

Death, 
And    crown'd    with   fleshless    laughter  — 

some  ten  steps  — 
In  the  half-light  —  thro'  the  dim  dawn  — 

advanced 
The  monster,  and  then  paused,  and  spake 

no  word.  1350 

But  (xareth  spake  and  all  indignantly: 
'  Fool,  for  thou  hast,  men  say,  the  strength 

of  ten. 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  limbs  thy  Grod 

hath  given. 
But  must,  to  make  the  terror  of  thee  more, 
Trick  thyself  out  in  ghastly  imageries 
Of  that  which  Life  hath  done  with,  and  the 

clod. 
Less  dull  than  thou,  will  hide  with  man- 
tling flowers 
As  if  for  pity  ? '    But  he  spake  no  word; 
Which  set  the  horror  higher.     A  maiden 

swoon'd; 
The  Lady  Lyonors  wrung  her  hands  and 
wept,  1360 


As  doom'd  to  be  the  bride  of  Night  and 

Death; 
Sir  Gareth's  head    prickled  beneath    hia 

helm; 
And  even    Sir  Lancelot  thro'  his  warm 

blood  felt 
Ice  strike,  and  all  that  mark'd  him  were 

aghast. 

At  once  Sir  Lancelot's  charger  fiereely 

neigh'd, 
And  Death's  dark  war-horse  bounded  for- 
ward with  him. 
Then  those  that  did  not  blink  the  terror 

saw 
That  Death  was  cast  to  ground,  and  slowly 

rose. 
But  with  one  stroke  Sir  Grareth  split  the 

skull.  1369 

Half  fell  to  right  and  half  to  left  and 

lay. 
Then  with  a  stronger  buffet  he  olove  the 

helm 
As  throughly  as  the  skull;  and  out  from 

this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  bor 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new -bom,  and  crying, 

*  Knight, 
Slay  me  not;  my  three  brethren  bade  me 

do  it, 
To  make  a  horror  all  about  the  house, 
And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Lyonors. 
They  never  dream'd  the  passes  would  be 

past.' 
Answer'd  Sir  Gareth  graciously  to  one 
Not  many  a  moon  his  younger,  *My  Hair 

child,  tjSo 

What  madness  made  thee  challenge  tbe 

chief  knight 
Of  Arthur's  hail?'    'Fair  Sir,  they  bade 

me  do  it. 
They  hate  the   King  and  Lancelot,  IJm 

Kine's  friend; 
They  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on  tbe 

stream, 
They  never  dream'd  the  passes  ooold  be 

past.' 

Then  sprang  the  happier  day  from  nnlei^ 

ground; 
And  I^dy  Lyonors  and  her  housOp  with 

dance 
And  revel    and  song,  made  menj  over 

Death,  -^- . 

As  being  after  all  their  foolish  feart       t jSe 
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And  horrors  only  proven  a  blooming  boy. 
So  large  mirth  lived,  and  Gareth  won  the 
qaest. 

And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Says  that  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 
But  he  that  told  it  later  says  Lynette. 


THE   MARRIAGE  OF  GERAINT 

Ths  brave  Geraint,  a  knight  of  Arthur's 

court, 
A  tribatary  prince  ol  Devon,  one 
Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Round, 
Had  married  Enid,  Yniol's  only  child, 
And  loved  her  as  he  loved  the  light  of 

heaven. 
And  as  the  light  of  heaven  varies,  now 
At  sunrise,  now  at  sunset,  now  by  night 
With  moon  and  trembling  stars,  so  loved 

Geraint 
To  make  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day. 
In  crimsons  and  in  purples  and  in  gems.   lo 
And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye, 
Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a 

state 
Of  broken  fortunes,  daily  fronted  him 
"Tn  some  fresh  splendor;  and  the   Queen 

herself, 
Grateful  to    Prince    Geraint    for  service 

done. 
Loved  her,  and  often  with  her  own  white 

hands  ' 

Array'd  and  dftclf'd  he>i  ss  the  loveliest. 
Next  aftyhgr  jgwn  s^Jf,  in  all  the  court. 
Aud  Euld  loved  the  Queen,  and  with  true 
^  heart  —  — 

'Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest  and  the  best  ao 

And  loveliest  of  airwomen  updn  earth. 
'  And'leein^~tto8m  so  tender  and  so  close, 
Long  in  their  conunon  love  rejoiced  Ge- 
raint. 
But  when  a  romor  rose  about  the  Queen, 
Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 
Tbo*  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet_was 

beafd 
The  wtf^d's  loud  whbper  breaking  into 

storm. 
Not  less  Geraint  believed  it;  and  there 

fell 
A  horror  on  him  lest  his  gentle  wife,        29 
Thro*  that  great  tenderness  for  Guinevere, 
Had  sufferd  or  should  suffer  any  taint 
In  natore.    Wherefore,  going  to  the  King, 


He  made  this  pretext,  that  his  princedom  lay      \ 
Close  on  the  borders  of  a  territory  \ 

Wherein    were   bandit    earls,  and  caitiff    : 

knights. 
Assassins,  and  all  flyers  from  the  hand 
Of  Justice,  and  whatever  loathes  a  law; 
And  therefore,  till  the  King  himself  should 

please  ' 

To  oleanse^this  common  sewer  of  all  his 

realm, 
He  craved^  a  fair  permission  to^depart,      40 
And  tbecfi  defend  his  marches.    And  the 
^  King 

IMused  for  a  little  on  his  plea,  but,  last, 
^Allowing  it,  the  prince  and  Enid  rode, 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them,  to  the 

shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own 

land; 
Where,  thinkine  that,  if  ever  yet  was  wi|e 
True  to  her  lord,  mine  shall  be  so  to  me,^ 
He  compass'd  her  with  sweet  observances  f 
And  worship,  never  leaving  her,  and  grew/ 
Forgetful  of  his  promisaio.  the.  King,        Jb 
Forgetful  of  tHe  falcon  and  the  hunt,        ? 
Forgetful  of  the  tilt  and  tournament,        I 
Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name,       J 
Forgetful  of  his  princedom  and  its  care^ 
And  this  foreetfulness  was  hateful  to  her. 
And  by  and  by  the  people,  when  they  met 
In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  companies. 
Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him 
As  of  a  prince  wnose  manhood  was  all 

gone, 
And  molten  down  in  mere  uxoriousness.   60 
And  this  she  gathered  from  the  people's 

eyes; 
This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head, 
To  please  her,  dwelling  on  his  boundless 

love. 
Told  Enid,  and  they  sadden'd  her  the  more; 
And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Geraint, 
But  could  not  out  of  bashful  delicacy. 
While  he,  that  watch'd  her  sadden,  was 

the  more 
Suspicious  that  her  nature  had  a  taint. 

At  last,  it  chanced  that  on  a  summer 

morn  — 
They  sleeping  each  by  either  —  the  new 

sun  70 

Beat  thro'  the  blindless  casement  of  the 

room, 
And   heated   the    strong  warrior   in    his 

dreams; 
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Who,  moving,  cast  ike  ooverlet  aside. 
And  bared  the  knotted  column  of  his  throat, 
The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing  muscle 

sloped, 
As  slopes  a  unld  brook  o'er  a  little  stone. 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 
And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  couch, 
Admiring  him,  and  thought  within  herself, 
Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he  ?    8i 
Then,  like  ^  whAdow^  pgiyt  the  people's  talk 

accusauon  of  uzonousi 
Across  her  mind,  and,  bowing  over  him. 
Low  to  her  own  heart  piteously  she  said: 

'  O  noble  breast  and  all-puissant  arms, 
Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Reproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is 

gone  ? 
I  am  the  cause,  because  I  dare  not  speak 
And  tell  him  what  I  think  and  what  they 

Bay.  90 

And  yet  1  hate  that  he  should  linger  here; 
I  cannot  love  my  lord  and  not  his  name. 
Far  liefer  had  I  gird  his  harness  on  him. 
And  ride  with  him  to  battle  and  stand 

by, 

And  watch  his    mightful    hand    striking 

^^eat  blows 
At  caitiffs  and  at  wron|;er8  of  the  world. 
Far  better  were  I  laid  m  the  dark  earth. 
Not  hearing  any  more  his  noble  voice. 
Not  to  be  folded  more  in  these  dear  arms, 
And  darkened  from  the  high  light  in  his 

eyes,  too 

Than  that  my  lord  thro'  me  should  suffer 

shame. 
Am  I  so  bold,  and  could  I  so  stand  by. 
And  see  my  dear  lord  wounded  in  the  strife. 
Or  maybe  pierced  to  death  before  mine 

eyes, 
And  yet  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think. 
And  how  men  slur  him,  saying  all  his  force 
Is  melted  into  mere  effeminacy  ? 
O  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife  I ' 

Half  inwardly,  half  audibly  she  spoke. 
And  the  strong  passion  in  her  made  her 
weep  t  to 

True    tears  npon    his    broad   and  naked 

breast. 
And  these  awoke  him,  and  by  great  mis- 
chance 
IIo  heard  but  f  ragpnents  of  her  later  words, 
AiA%l  that  fihc  fear'd  she  was  not  a  true  wifo- 


And  then  he  thought,  'In  spite  of  all  my 

care. 
For  all  my  pains,  poor  man,  for  all  my 

pains, 
She  is  not  faithful  to  me,  and  I  see  her 
Weeping  for  some  gay  knight  in  Arthur's 

hall.' 
Then,  tho'  he  loved  and  reverenced  her  too 

much 
To  dream  she  could  be  guilty  of  foal  act. 
Right  thro'  his  manful  breast  darted  tba 

pang  121 

That  nutkes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonelv  and  miserable. 
At  this  he  hurl'd  his  huge  umbs  out  of  bed. 
And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  awako  and 

cried, 
*  My  charser  and  her  palfrey; '  then  to  her, 
'  I  will  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness. 
For,  tho'  it  seems  my  spurs  ar0  yet  to  win* 
I  have  not  fallen  so  low  as  some  would 

wish. 
And  thou,  put  on  thy  worst  and  meaneat 

dress  190 

And  ride  with  me.'     And    Enid   ask'd, 

amazed, 
'  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault.' 
Bat  he,  *  I  charge  thee,  ask  not,  but  obey.' 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  faded  silk, 
A  faded  mantle  and  a  faded  veil. 
And  moving  toward  a  cedam  cabinet, 
Wherein  she  kept  them  folded  reverently 
With  sprigs  of  summer  laid  between  the 

folds. 
She  took  them,  and  array'd  herself  tber«iDt 
Remembering  when  first  be  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her 

in  it,  Ml 

And  all  her  foolish  fears  about  the  dreaa, 
And  all  his  journey  to  her,  as  himself 
Had  told  her,  and  their  ooming  to  tho 

court. 

For  Arthur  on  the  Whitsantide  befota 
Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall» 
Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 
Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a  bart 
Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky-wlnte^ 
First  seen  that  day;  these  things  be  told  the 
King.  133 

Then  the  g^od  King  gave  order  to  kt  blow 
His  boms  for  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn. 
And  when  the  Queen  petitton'd  for  hh  leave 
Xo  see  the  hunt,  allow'd  it  easily. 
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So  with  the  morning  all  the  court  were 

gone. 
Bat  Guinevere  lay  late  into  the  mom, 
LoBt  in  Hweet  dreams,  and  dreaming  of  her 

love 
For  Lancelot,  and  forgetful  of  the  hunt. 
But  rose  at  last,  a  single  maiden  with  her, 
Took  horse,  and  forded  Usk,  and  gain'd  the 
wood;  i6i 

There,  on  a  little  knoll  beside  it,  stay'd 
Waiting  to  hear  the  hounds,  but  heard  in- 
stead 
A  sudden  sound  of  hoofs,  for  Prince  6e- 

raint, 
Late  also,  wearing  neither  hunting-dress 
Nor  weapon  save  a  golden-hilted  brand, 
Came  quickly  flashing  thro'  the  shallow 

fotd 
Behind  them,  and  so  gallop'd  up  the  knoll. 
A  purple  scarf,  at  either  end  whereof 
There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 
Sway'd  round  about  him,  as  he  gaJlop'd 

up  171 

To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  dragon-fly 
In  summer  suit  and  silks  of  holi&y. 
Low  bow'd  the  tributary  prince,  and  she, 
Sweetly  and  statelilv,  and  with  all  grace 
Of  womanhood  and  queenhood,  answer'd 

him: 
'lAte,  late.  Sir  Prince,'  she  said,  *  later 

than  we  I ' 

*  Yea,  noble  Queen,'  he  answered,  *  and  so 

kte 
That  I  but  come  like  you  to  see  the  hunt. 
Not  join  it.'    *  Therefore  wait  with  me,' 

she  said;  180 

*  For  on  this  little  knoll,  if  anywhere. 
There  is  good  chance  that  we  shall  hear  the 

hounds: 
Here  often  they  break  covert  at  our  feet.' 

And  while  they  listen'd  for  the  distant 

hunt, 
And  ehiefly  for  the  baying  of  Cavall, 
King  Arthur's  hound  of  deepest  mouth, 

there  rode 
Fall  slowly  by  a  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf; 
Whereof  the  dwarf  lagg'd  latest,  and  the 

knight 
Had  visor  up,  and  show'd  a  youthful  face. 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 
And  Guinevere,  not  mindful  of  his  face   191 
In  the  King's  hall,  desired  his  name,  and 

sent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf, 


aoo 


Who  being  vicious,  old,  and  irritable. 
And  doubling  all  his  master's  vice  of  pride, 
Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not 

know. 
'  Then  will  I  ask  it  of  himself,'  she  said. 
*  Nay,  by  my  faith,  thou  shalt  not,'  cried 

the  dwarf; 
*Thou  art  not  worthy  even  to  cpeak  of 

him;' 
And  when  she  put  her  horse  toward  the 

knight, 
Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she 

tum'd 

Indignant  to  the  Queen;  whereat  Greraint 
Exclaiming, '  Surely  I  will  learn  the  name,' 
Made  sharply  to  the  dwarf,  and  ask'd  it  of 

him. 
Who  answer'd  as  before;  and  when  the 

priuce 
Had  put  his  horse  in  motion  toward  the 

knight, 
Struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  out  his 

cheek. 
The  prince's  blood  spirted  upon  the  scarf. 
Dyeing  it;  and  his  quick,  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him:      aio 
But  ne,  from  his  exceeding  manfnlness 
And  pure  nobility  of  temperament. 
Wroth  to  be  wroth  at  such  a  worm,  re- 

frain'd 
From  even  a  word,  and  so  returning  said: 

*  I  will  avenge  this  insult,  noble  Queen, 
Done  in  your  maiden's  person  to  yourself. 
And  I  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  earths; 
For  tho'  I  ride  unarm'd,  I  do  not  doubt 
To  find,  at  some  place  I  shall  come  at, 

arms 
On  loan,  or  else  for  pledge;  and,  being 

found,  aao 

Then  will  I  fight  him,  and  will  break  his 

pride, 
And  on  the  third  day  will  again  be  here. 
So  that  I  be  not  fallen  in  fight.    Farewell.' 

'Farewell,   fair    prince,'    answer'd    the 

stately  Queen. 
<  Be  prosperous  in  this  journey,  as  in  all; 
And  may  you  light  on  all  tlungs  that  you^ 

love. 
And  live  to  wed  with  her  whom  first  you 

love. 
But  ere  you  wed  with  any,  bring  your 

bride. 
And  I,  were  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
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Tea,  tho'  she  were  a  beggar  from  the 
hedge,  230 

Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridalB  like  the 
son.' 

And  Frinoe  Greraint,  now  thinking  that 

he  heard 
The  noble  hart  at  bay,  now  the  far  horn, 
A  little  vezt  at  losing  of  the  hunt, 
A  little  at  the  vile  occasion,  rode. 
By  ups  and  downs,  thro'  many  a  grassy 

glade 
And  yalley,  with  fixt  eye  following  the 

three. 
At  last  they  issaed  from  the  world  of 

wood. 
And  dimb'd  npon  a  fair  and  even  ridge. 
And  show'd  themselves  against  the  sky, 

and  sank.  340 

And  thither  came  Geraint,  and  underneath 
Beheld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  whereof, 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortress 

rose; 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay, 
Beyon^  a  bridge  that  spann'd  a  dry  ra- 
vine. 
And  out  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise 
As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 
Brawling,  or  like  a  clamor  of  the  rooks 
At  distance,  ere  they  settle  for  the  night. 

And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the 

three,  251 

And  enter'd,  and  were  loet   behind  the 

walls. 
*So,'  thought  Geraint,  *I  have  traok'd  him 

to  his  earth.' 
And  down  the  long  street  riding  wearily. 
Found  every  hostel  full,  and  everywhere     * 
Was  hammer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 
And  bustling  whistle  of  the  youth  who 

scour'd 
His  master's  armor;  and  of  such  a  one 
He  ask'd,  *  What  means  the  tumult  in  the 

town?' 
Who  told  him,  scouring  still,  'The  spar- 
row-hawk 1 '  a«o 
Then  riding  dose  behind  an  ancient  churl. 
Who,  smitten  by  the  dusty  sloping  beam. 
Went  sweating  underneath  a  sack  of  com, 
Ask'd  yet  once  more  what  meant  the  hub- 
bub here  ? 
Who  answer 'd  gruffly,  *  Ugh  !  the  sparrow- 
hawk  I ' 


Then  riding  further  past  an  armorer's. 
Who,  with  back  turn'd,  and  bow'd  above 

his  work. 
Sat  riveting  a  helmet  on  his  knee, 
He  put  the  selfsame  query,  but  the  nuui 
Not   turning  round,  nor  looking  at  him, 
said:  970 

'Friend,  he  that  labors  for  the  spanow- 

hawk 
Has  little  time  for  idle  questioners.' 
Whereat  Geraint  flash'd  wto  sudden  spleen: 
'A  thousand  pips  eat  up  your  sparrow- 
hawk! 
Tits,  wrens,  and  all  wing'd  nothings  peck 

him  dead  I 
Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 
The  murmur  of  the  world  I     What  is  it  to 

me? 
O  wretched  set  of  sparrows,  one  and  all. 
Who  pipe  of  nothing  but  of  sparrow-hawks! 
Speak,  if  ye  be  not  like  the  rest,  hawk- 
mad,  2V> 

Where  can  I  get  me  harborage  for  the 

night  ? 
And  arms,  arms,  arms  to  fight  my  enemy  ? 

Speak ! ' 
Whereat  the  armorer  turning  all  amaaed 
And  seeing  one  so  gay  in  purple  silks. 
Came  forward  with  the  helmet  yet  in  hand 
And  answer'd:  'Pardon  me,  O  stranger 

knight; 
We  hold  a  tourney  here  to-morrow  mom. 
And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the 

work. 
Arms  ?  truth  !  I  know  not;  all  are  wanted 

here. 
Harborage  ?  truth,  good  truth,  I  know  not, 

save,  jgo 

It  may  be,  at  Earl  Yniol's,  o'er  the  bridge 
Tonder.'    He  spoke  and  fell  to  work  again. 

Then  rode   Geraint,   a  little   spleenful 

yet, 

Across  the  bridge  that  spann'd  the  dry  rsr 

vine. 
There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  earl  — 
His  dress  a  suit  of  fray'd  magnifleence. 
Once  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony  —  and  said: 
'  Whither,  fair  son  ?  '  to  whom  Geraint  le- 

plied, 
'O  friend,  I  seek  a  harborage  for    the 

night.' 
Then  Ymol, '  Enter  therefore  and  partake 
The  slender  entertainment  of  a  house     joa 
Once  rich,  now  poor,  but  ever  <^>ea-door'4' 
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*  Thanks,  venerable  friend,'  replied  Greraint; 

*  So  that  ye  do  not  serve  me  sparrow-hawks 
For  snpper,  I  will  enter,  I  wul  eat 

With  all  the  passion  of  a  twelve  hours' 

Then  sigh'd  and  smiled  the  hoary-headed 
earl. 

And  answor'd,  *  Graver  cause  than  yours  is 
oine 

To  curse  this  hedgerow  thief,  the  sparrow- 
hawk. 

But  in,  go  in;  for  save  yourself  desire  it,  310 

We  will  not  touoh  upon  him  even  in  jest.' 

Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  oastle  court. 
His   charger    trampling   many  a  prickly 

star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  look'd  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 
Here  stood  a  shatter'd  archway  plumed 

with  fern; 
And  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a 

tower, 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the 

cliff. 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flow- 
ers; 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair,    sao 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent, 

wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  iv^-stems 
Claspt  the  gray  walls  with  hauy-fibred 

arms. 
And  suok'd  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 

look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove. 

And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court. 
The  voice  of  Enid,  Yniol's  daughter,  rang 
Clear  thro'  the  open  casement  of  the  hall. 
Singing;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 
He^rd  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle,  330 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it 

« 

is 
Thai  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form, 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Ge- 
raint, 
And  made  lum  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom 
When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 
Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 
To  Britain,  and  in  Apnl  suddenly 
Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm'd  with  green 
and  red,  339 

Acd  he  suspends  his  converse  wiu*  a  friend, 


Or  it  may  be  the  labor  of  his  hands, 

To  think  or  say,  'There  is  the  nightin- 
gale:' 

So  fared  it  with  Greraint,  who  thought  and 
said, 

'  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for 
me.' 

It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was 
one 
Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  sang: 

'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower 

the  proud ; 
Turn  thv  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm,  and 

Cloud; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

'  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown ;  350 

With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  ddw2 


Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

'Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lordi  of  many 

lands; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lordi  of  our  own 

handi; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

'Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  aboTe  the  staring 
crowd;  _  ""T 

Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  oloud  ;| 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate.M 

*  Hark,  by  the  bird's  song  ye  may  learn 
the  nest,' 
Said    Tniol;    'enter   quickly.'     Entering 
then,  360 

Right  o'er  a  mount  of  newly-fallen  stones, 
The  dusky-rafter'd  many-cobweb'd  hall. 
He  found  an  ancient  dame  in  dim  bro- 
cade; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil-white 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flowe]^-eheath, 
Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk. 
Her  daughter.    In  a  moment  thought  Gre- 
raint, 
'  Here,  by  God's  rood,  is  the  one  maid  for 

me.' 
But  none  spake  word  except  the  hoazy 

earl: 
'  Enid,  the  good  knight's  horse  stands  in  the 
court;  370 

Take  him  to  stall,  and  give  him  com,  and 

then 
Gro  to  the  town  and  buy  us  flesh  and  wine; 
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And  we  will  make  vlb  merry  as  we  may. 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are 
great.' 

He  spake;  the  prince,  as  Enid  past  him, 

fain 
To  follow,  strode  a  stride,  but  Yniol  caught 
His  purple  scarf,  and  held,  and  said, '  ^r- 

bear  I 
Rest !  the  good  house,  tho'  ruin'd,  O  mj 

son. 
Endures  not  that  her  guest  should  serve 

himself.'  379 

And  reverencing  the  custom  of  the  house 
Geraint,  from  utter  courtesy,  forebore. 

So  Enid  took  his  charger  to  the  stall. 
And  after  went  her  way  across  the  bridge, 
And  reach'd  the  town,  and  while  the  prince 

and  earl 
Yet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one, 
A  youth   that,   following  with  a  costrel, 

bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and 

wine. 
And  Enid  brought  sweet  cakes  to  make 

them  cheer. 
And,  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 
And  then,  because   their  hall  must  also 

serve  390 

For  kitchen,  boil'd  the  flesh,  and  spread 

the  board. 
And  stood  behind,  and  waited  on  the  three. 
And,  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable, 
Geraint  had  longing  in  him  evermore 
To  stoop  and  kiss  the  tender  little  thumb 
That  crost  the  trencher   as    she  laid  it 

down. 
But  after  all  had  eaten,  then  Greraint, 
For  now  the  wine  made  summer  in  his 

veins. 
Let  his  eye  rove  in  following,  or  rest 
On  Enid  at  her  lowly  handmaid-work,     400 
Now  here,   now  there,  about  the  dusky 

hall; 
Then  suddenly  addrest  the  hoary  earl: 

'  Fair  host  and  earl,  I  pray  your  cour- 
tesy; 

This  sparrow-hawk,  what  is  he  ?  tell  me  of 
him. 

His  name  ?  but  no,  good  faith,  I  will  not 
have  it; 

For  if  he  be  the  knight  whom  late  I  saw 

Ride  into  that  new  fortress  by  your  town. 


White  from  the  mason's  hand,  then  hare  I 

sworn 
From  his  own  lips  to  have  it  —  I  am  G^ 

raint 
Of  Devon  —  for  this  morning  when  the 

Queen  4M 

Sent  her  own  maiden  to  demand  the  name, 
His  dwarf,  a  vicious  under-shapen  thing. 
Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  re* 

tum'd 
Indignant  to  the  Queen;  and  then  I  swore 
That  I  would  track  this  caitiff  to  his  hold. 
And  fight  and  bi«ak  his  pride,  uid  h.Te  it 

of  him. 
And  all  unarm'd  I  rode,  and  thought  to 

find 
Arms  in  your  town,  where  all  the  men  are 

mad; 
They  take  the    rustic   murmur  of  their 

bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the 

world.  4«o 

They  would  not  hear  me  speak;  but  if  ye 

know 
Where  I  can  light  on  arms,  or  if  yourself 
Should  have  them,  tell  me,  seeing  I  have 

sworn 
That  I  will  break  his  pride  andjecfn  1^ 

name,  .-^ 

Avenging  this  great  insnU  done  the  Qne«,.' 

Then  cried  Earl  Tniol:  *  Art  thoa  he  in* 

deed, 
Greraint,  a  name  f arHK>nnded  among  men 
For  noble  deeds  ?  and  truly  I,  when  first 
I  saw  yon  moving  by  me  on  the  bridge. 
Felt  ye  were  somewhat,  yea,  and  by  yoor 

state  4K» 

And  presence  might  have  gneis'd  yon  one 

of  those 
That  eat  in  Arthur's  hall  at  CameloL 
Nor  speak  I  now  from  foolish  flattery; 
For  this  dear  child  hath  often  heud  me 

praise 
Your  feats  of  arms,  and  often  when  I 

paused 
Hath  ask'd  again,  and  ever  loved  to  bear; 
So  grateful  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds 
To  noble  hearts  who  see  but  seta  of  wrong. 
O,  never  yet  had  woman  such  a  pair       4m 
Of  suitors  as  this  maiden ;  first  Limoors, 
A  creature  wholly  given  to  brawls  and 

wine, 
Drunk  even  when  he  woo'd;  and  be  he 

desd 
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I  Know  not,  but  he  past  to  the  wild  land. 
The  seeond  was  your  foe,  the  sparrow- 
hawk, 
My  onrse,  my  nephew  —  I  will  not  let  his 

name 
Slip  from  ray  lips  if  I  can  help  it  —  he, 
When  I  that  knew  him  fierce  and  turbn- 

lent 
Refused  her  to  him,  then  his  pride  awoke; 
And  since  the  proud  man  often   is  the 

mean,  449 

He  sow'd  a  slander  in  the  common  ear. 
Affirming  that  his  father  left  him  gold. 
And  in  my  charge,  which  was  not  render'd 

to  him; 
Bribed  with  large  promises  the  men  who 

served 
Abont  my  person,  the  more  easily 
Because  my  means  were  somewluit  broken 

into 
Thro'  open  doors  and  hospitality; 
Raised  my  own  town  against  me  in  the 

night 
Before    my  Enid's    birthday,  sack'd  my 

house; 
From  mine  own  earldom  fonlly  ousted  me; 
Built  that  new  fort  to  overawe  my  friends, 
For  truly  there  are  those  who  love  me  yet ;  461 
And  keeps  me  in  this  ruinous  castle  here. 
Where  aoubtless  he  would  put  me  soon  to 

death 
Bat  that  his  pride  too  much  despises  me. 
And  I  myself  sometimes  despise  myself; 
For  I  liave  let  men  be  and  have  their  way,^ 
Am  much  too  gentle,  have  not  used  my 

power; 
Nor  know  I  whether  I  be  very  base 
Or  very  manful,  whether  very  wise  *"" 

Or  very  foolish;  only  this  I  loiow,  470 

That  whatsoever  evil  happen  to  me, 
I  seem  to  suffer  nothing  heart  or  limb^ 
But  oan  endure  it  all  most  patiently.' 

'  Well  said,  true  heart,'  replied  Geraint, 

'  but  arms, 
That  if  the  sparrow-hawk,  this  nephew, 

fight 
In  next  day's  toomey  I  may  break  his 

pride.' 

And  Ynio)  answer'd:  *  Arms,  indeed,  but 

old 
And  msty,  old  and  rasty,  Prince  Geraint, 
Af«  mine,  and  therefore,  at  thine  asking, 

tfiine.  479 


But  in  this  tonrnament  can  no  man  tilt. 
Except  the  lady  he  loves  "best  be  there. 
Two  forks  are  fixt  into  the  meadow  ground^ 
And  over  these  is  placed  a  silver  wand. 
And  over  that  a  golden  sparrow-hawk, 
The  prise  of  beauty  for  the  fairest  there. 
And  this,  what  knight  soever  be  in  field 
I/ays  claim  to  for  the  lady  at  his  side. 
And  tilts  with  my  g^ood  nephew  thereupon. 
Who  being  apt  at  arms  and  big  of  bone 
Has  ever  won  it  for  the  lady  with  him,   490 
And  toppling  over  all  antagonism 
Has  eam'd  himself  the  name  of  sparrow- 
hawk. 
But  thou,  that  hast  no  lady,  canst  not 
fight.' 

To  whom  Geraint  with  eyes  all  bright 

replied, 
Leaning  a  little  toward  him:  'Thy  leave  I 
Let  me  lay  lance  in  rest,  O  noble  host, 
For  this  dear  child,  because  I  never  saw, 
Tho'  having  seen  all  beauties  of  our  time. 
Nor  can  see  elsewhere,  anything  so  fair. 
And  if  I  fall  her  name  will  yet  remain    500 
Untamish'd  as  before;  but  if  I  live. 
So  aid  me  heaven  when  at  mine  ntter^ 

most 
As  I  will  make  her  truly  my  tme  wife ! ' 

Then,  howsoever  patient,  Tniol's  heart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 
And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there  — 
Who  hearing   her  own  name  had  stolen 

away  — 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly 
And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his  he  said: 
'  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing,        510 
And   best  by  her  that  bore   her  under- 
stood. 
Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 
prince.' 

So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  earl,  and 

she 
With  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing 

found. 
Half  disarray 'd  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl; 
Whom  first  she  kiss'd  on  either  cheek,  and 

then 
On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand, 
And  kept  her  off  and  gazed  upon  her  face, 
And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the 

hall,  sao 
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Proving  her  heart     But  nerer  light  and 

shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven  than  red  and 

pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her; 
While  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls, 
When  weight  is  added  onlj  grain  by  grain, 
Sank    her  sweet    head  upon    her  gentle 

breast; 
Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word, 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it. 
So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest      530 
She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  fail'd  to  draw 
The  quiet  night  into  her  blood,  but  lay 
Contemplating  her  own  nn worthiness; 
And  when  the  pale  and  bloodless  east  be- 
gan 
To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  raised 
Her  mother  too,  and  hand  in  hand  they 

moved 
Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jousts 

were  held. 
And  waited  there  for  Yniol  and  Geraint. 

And  thither  came  the  twain,  and  when 

Geraiut 
Beheld  her  first  in  field,  awaiting  him,     540 
He  felt,  were  she  the  prize  of  bodily  force. 
Himself    beyond  the  rest  pushing  could 

move 
The  Chair  of  Idris.    Tniol's  rusted  arms 
Were  on  his  princely  person,  but   thro' 

these 
Ponce-like  hisJwawwg  ghone;  and  errant 

kniglits 
And  ladies  came,  and  by  and  by  the  town 
Flow'd  in  and  settling  circled  all  the  lists. 
And  there  they  fixt  the  forks  into   tho 

gronnd. 
And  over    these   they  placed  the    silver 

wand, 
And  over  that  the  golden  sparrow-hawk.  550 
Then  Yniors  nephew,  after  trumpet  blown, 
Spake  to  the  lady  with  him  and  proclaimed, 
*  Advance  and  take,  the  fairest  of  the  fair, 
What  I  these  two  years  past  have  won  for 

thee. 
The  prize  of  beauty.'    Loudly  spake  the 

prince, 
'Forbear;  there  is  a  worthier,'  and  the 

knight 
With  some  surprise  and  thrice  as  much 

distlsin 


Tum'd,  and  beheld  the  four,  and  all  fail 

face 
Glow'd  like  the  heart  of  a  great  fire  st 

Yule, 
So  burnt  he  was  with  passion,  crying  oat, 
'Do    battle  for  it  then,'  no  more;   and 

thrice  ^frt 

They  clash'd  together,  and    thrioe    they 

brake  their  spears. 
Then  each,  dishorsed  and  drawing,  lash'd 

at  each 
So  often  and  with  snch  blows  that  all  tlM 

crowd 
Wonder'd,  and  now  and  then  from  distiot 

walls 
There  'came  a  clapping  as   of  phantom 

hands. 
So   twice    they  fought,  and    twioe   tbey 

breathed,  and  still 
The  dew  of  their  great  labor  and  the  blood 
Of   their  strong  bodies,  flowing,  draiu'd 

their  force. 
But  cither's  force  was  match'd  till  Yniors 

cry,  sv> 

'Remember    that  great    insult  done  the 

Queen,' 
Increased  Geraint's,  who  heaved  his  blade 

aloft. 
And  orack'd  the  helmet  thro',  and  bit  the 

bone. 
And    fell'd  him,  and  set    foot  upon  his 

breast. 
And  said,  '  Thy  name  ? '    To  whom  the 

fallen  man 
Made  answer,  groaning:  *  Edym,  son  of 

Nuddl 
Ashamed  am  I  that  I  should  tell  it  thee. 
My  pride  is  broken;  men  have  seen  my 

fall.' 
'Then,  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,'  replied  Ge- 
raint, 
'These  two  things  shalt  thou  do,  or  elie 

thou  diest.  ^v 

First,  thou  thyself,  with  damsel  and  with 

dwarf, 
Shalt  ride  to  Arthur's  court  and,  coming 

there. 
Crave    pardon  for  that   insult  done  the 

Queen, 
And  shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it;  next, 
Thou  slialt  give  back  their  earldom  lo  thf 

kin. 
These  two  things  shalt  thoa  do^  or  thoo 

shalt  die.' 
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And  Edyrn  answer'd, '  These  things  will  I 

do. 
For  I  have  never  yet  been  overthrown, 
Afid  thou  hast  flYf *^mWP_""*i   and  my^ 

Ib  brdlnifi'dojKiit.lii&JIiud.  90ea  B17  fall  1 '  — j 
Xnd^risufg  up  he  rode  to  ,^jcthm*g  court, 
Aud  there  the  Qneen'Torgav^-hiffl  easily. 
And,  heiug  y  ottfigi  he  changed  and  came  to 

loaf 
His  ^ElfiiiaIo£>iBaitoiv  slewly  drew  himself 
Bright  from  his  old  dark  life,  aud  fell  at 

last- 
In  the'  great  battle  ^hting  f€»F  the  King. 

But  when  the  third  day  from  the  hunt- 
ing-mom 
Made  a  low  splendor  in  the  world,  and 

wings 
Moved  in  her  ivy,  Enid,  for  she  lay 
With  her  fair   head  in  the  dim -yellow 

light,  600 

Among  die  dancing  shadows  of  the  birds, 
Woke  and  bethought  her  of  her  promise 

given 
No  later  than  last  eve  to  Prince  Geraint  — 
So  bent  he  seem'd  on  going  the  third  day, 
He  would  not  leave   her  till  her  promise 

given  — 
To  ride  with  him  this  morning  to  the  court, 
Aud  there  be  made  kuowu  to  the  stately 

Queen, 
And  there  be  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 
At  this  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  dress. 
And  thought  it  never  yet  had  looked  so 

mean.  610 

For  as  a  leaf  in  mid-November  is 
To  what  it  was  in  mid-October,  seem'd 
The  dress  that  now  she  look'd  on  to  the 

dress 
She  look'd  on  ere  the  coming  of  Geraint. 
And  still  she  look'd,  and  still  the  terror 

Of  that  strange  bright  and  dreadful  thing, 

a  court. 
All  staring  at  her  in  her  faded  silk; 
And  softly  to  her  own  sweet  heart  she 

said: 

'  This  noble  prince  who  won  our  earldom 

back. 
So  splendid  in  his  acts  and  his  attire,       6ao 
Sweet  heaven,  how  much  I  shall  discredit 

him  ! 
Would  he  could  tarry  with  us  here  awhile, 


But  being  so  beholden  to  the  prince. 
It  were  but  little  grace  in  any  of  us, 
Bent  as  he  seem*d  on  goine  this  third  day. 
To  seek  a  second  favor  at  his  hands. 
Yet  if  he  could  but  tarry  a  day  or  two, 
Myself  would  work  eye  dim  and  finger 

lame 
Far  liefer  than  so  much  discredit  him.' 

And  Enid  fell  in  longin?  for  a-  dress    630 
All  branched  and   flower  d  with  gold,  a 

costly  gift 
Of  her  good  mother,  given  her  on  the  night 
Before  her  birthday,  three  sad  years  ago, 
That  night  of  fire,  when  Edyrn  sack'd  their 

house 
And  scattered  all  they  had  to  all  the  winds; 
For  while  the  mother  showed  it,  and  the 

two 
Were  turning  and  admiring  it,  the  work 
To  both  appear'd  so  costly,  ruse  a  cry 
That  Edyrn's  men  were  on  them,  and  they 

fled 
With  little  save  the  jewels  they  had  on,    640 
Which   being  sold  and  sold  had  bought 

them  bread. 
And  £dym*s  men  had  caught  them  in  their 

flight, 
And  placed   them  in  this  ruin;  and  she 

wish'd 
The  priuce  had  found  her  in  her  ancient 

home; 
Then  let  her  fancy  flit  across  the  past. 
And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she  knew, 
And  last  bethought  her  how  she  used  to 

watch. 
Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden  carp; 
And  oue  was  patch'd  and  blurr'd  and  lustre- 
less 
Among  his  bumish'd  brethren  of  the  pool; 
And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison      651 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again, 
And  dreamt  herself  was  such  a  faded  form 
Among  her  burnish'd  sisters  of  the  pool. 
But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king, 
And  tho'  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool  she  knew 
That  all  was  bright;  that  all  about  were 

birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis-work; 
That  all  the   turf  was  rich   in  plots  that 

look'd  660 

Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkis  in  it ; 
And  lords   and  ladies  of  the   high   court 

went 
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In  silver  tissue  talkin?  things  of  state; 
And  children  of  the  King  in  cloth  of  gold 
Glanced  at  the  dooi-s  or  ganibol'd  down  the 

walks. 
And  while  she  thought, '  They  will  not  see 

me/  came 
A  stately  queen  whose  name  was  Guin- 
evere, 
I  And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ran  to  her,  crying,  <  If  we  have  fish  at  all 
Let  them  be  gold;  and  charge  the  garden- 
ers now  670 
To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool. 
Ana  cast  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die.' 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on 

her, 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  overshadowed  by  the  foolish  dream. 
And  lo  I  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel,  which  she  laid 
Flat  on  the  couch,  and  spoke  exultingly: 

*  See  here,  my  child,  how  fresh  the  colors 
look,  680 

How  fast  they  hold,  like  colors  of  a  shell 
That  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the 

wave. 
Why  not  ?    It  never  yet  was  worn,  I  trow: 
Look  on  it,  child,  and  tell  me  if  ye  know 
if 

And  Enid  look'd,  but,  all  confused  at 

first, 
Could  scarce  divide  it  from  her  foolish 

dream. 
Then  suddenly  she  knew  it  and  rejoiced. 
And  answer'd, '  Yea,  I  know  it;  your  good 

gift. 
So  sadly  lost  on  that  unhappy  night; 
Your    own    good  gift ! '     *  Yea,    surely,' 

said  the  dame,  690 

*  And  gladly  given  again  this  happy  morn. 
For  when  the  jousts  were  ended  yesterday. 
Went  Yniol  thro'   the  town,  and  every- 
where 
He  found  the  sack  and  plunder  of  our 

house 
All  scatter'd  thro'  the  houses  of  the  town, 
And  gave  command  that  all  which  once  was 

ours 
Should  now  be  our^  Again;  and  yester-eve. 
While  ye  were  talking  sweetly  with  your 

prince, 
Came  one  with  this  and  laid  it  in  my  hand,  I 


For  love  or  fear,  or  seeking  £aTor  of  m,    jv 
Because  we  have  our  earldom  back  agaia. 
And  yester-eve  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it, 
But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  aurprise  at  luun. 
Yea,  truly  is  it  not  a  sweet  suiprine  ? 
For  I  myself  unwillingly  have  worn 
My  faded  suit,  aa  yon,  my  child,  have  yoa2\ 
And,  howsoever  patient,  Yniol  his. 
Ah,  dear,  he  took  me  from  a  goodly  bootee 
With  store  of  rich  apparel,  sumptuotis  £ue, 
And  page,  and  maid,  and  squire,  and  aeoo* 

cbal,  T«o 

And  pastime  both  of  hawk  and  hound,  and 

aU 
That  appertains  to  noble  maintenaooe. 
Yea,  and  he  brought  me  to  a  goodly  bonjp; 
But  since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun  to 

shade. 
And  all  thro'  that  young  traitor,  erael  nfti 
Coostrain'd  us,  but  a  better  time  has  ooibi. 
So  clothe  yourself  in  this,  that  better  fitu 
Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  prince's  bride; 
For  tho'  ye  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fair, 
And  tho'  I  heard  him  call  you  faireat  fair. 
Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair,    pi 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  old. 
And  should  some  great  eourt-lady  say,  tU 

prince 
Hath  pick'd  a  mgged-robin  from  the  hedge. 
And  like  a  madman  brought  her  to  Ui« 

court, 
Then  were  ye  shamed,  and,  worse,  might 

shame  the  prince 
To  whom  we  are  beholden;  bnt  I  know. 
When  mj  dear  child  is  set  forth  at  ber  he4. 
That  neither  court  nor  country,  tho'  thej 

sought 
Thro' all  the  provinces  like  tboae  of  old  tk 
That  lighted  on  Queen  Esther,  has  ber 

match.' 

Here  ceased  the  kindly  mother  out  of 
breath. 

And  Enid  listen'd  brightening  as  she  lav; 

Then,  as  the  white  and  glittering  star  of 
mom 

Parts  from  a  bank  of  snow,  and  by  and  bt 

Slips  into  golden  olond,  the  nuuden  nwe. 

And  left  her  maiden  couch,  and  robed  her- 
self/ 

Help'd  by  the  mother's  earefal  hand  and 
eye. 

Without  a  mirror,  in  the  gorgeous  gown; 

Who,  after,  turn*d  her  daughter  round,  and 
said  7# 
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Bbe  never  yet  had  seen  her  half  so  fair; 
And  call'd  her  like  that  maiden  in  the  tale, 
Whom  Gwydion  made  by  glamour  out  of 

flowers, 
And  sweeter  than  the  bride  of  Cassiyelann, 
Flur,  for  whose  love  the  Roman  Cnsar  first 
Invaded  Britain:  *  Bat  we  beat  him  back. 
As  this  great  prince  invaded  us,  and  we, 
Kot  beat  him  hack,  but  welcomed  him  with 

joy. 
And  I  can  scarcely  ride  with  yon  to  court, 
For  old  am  I,  and  rough  the  ways  and 

wild;  7$o 

But  Tniol  goes,  and  I  full  oft  shall  dream 
I  see  my  princess  as  I  see  her  now. 
Clothed  with  my  gilt  and  gay  among  the 

Bot  while  the  women  thus  rejoiced,  Gre- 

mint 
Woke  where  he  slept  in  the  high  hall,  and 

eaU'd 
Fcyr  Enid,  and  when  Yniol  made  report 
Of  that  good  mother  making  Enid  gay 
In  such  apparel  as  might  well  beseem 
His  princess,  or  indeed  the  stately  Queen, 
He  answer'd:  'Earl,  entreat  her  by  my 

love,  760 

Albeit  I  give  no  reascm  but  my  wish. 
That  she  ride  with  me  in  her  faded  silk.' 
Yniol  vrith  that  hard  message  went;  it  fell 
Like  flaws  in  summer  lajring  lusty  corn; 
For  Enid,  all  abash'd  she  knew  not  why. 
Dared  not  to  glance  at  her  good  mother's 

face. 
But  silently,  in  all  obedience. 
Her  mother  silent  too,  nor  helping  her, 
laid  from  her  limbs  the  costly-broider'd 

gift*  .  7«9 

And  robed  them  in  her  ancient  suit  again. 
And  so  descended.    Never  man  rejoiced 
More  than  Geraint  to  greet  her  thus  at- 
tired; 
And  glancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil, 
Made  ber  cheek  burn  and  either  eyelid  fall, 
Bat  rested  with  her  sweet  face  satisfied; 
Then  seeing  cloud  upon  the  mother's  brow. 
Her  by  both  hands  he  caught,  and  sweetly 
lid: 


'O  my  new  mother,  be  not  wroth  or 
grieved 
At  thy  new  son,  for  my  petition  to  her.  780 
When  lata  I  left  Caerleou,  our  great  Qneeut 


In  words  whose  echo  lasts,  they  were  so 

sweet. 
Made    promise    that,    whatever    bride    I 

brought. 
Herself  would  clothe  her  like  the  sun  in 

heaven. 
Thereafter,  when  I  reach'd  this  niin'd  hall, 
Beholding  one  so  bright  in  dark  estate, 
I  vow'd  that,  could  I  gain  her,  our  fair 

Queen, 
No  hand  but  hers,  should  make  your  Enid 

burst 
Sunlike  from  cloud — and  likewise  thought 

perhaps,  789 

That  service  done  so  graciously  would  bind 
The  two  together;  fain  I  would  the  two 
Should  love  each  other.    How  can  Enid  find 
A  nobler  friend?    Another  thought  was 

mine: 
I  came  among  yon  here  so  suddenly 
That  tho'  her  gentle  presence  at  the  lists 
Might  well  have  served  for  proof  that  I 

was  loved, 
I  doubted  whether  daughter's  tenderness. 
Or  easy  nature,  might  not  let  itself 
Be  moulded  by  your  wbhes  for  her  weal; 
Or  whether  some  false  sense  in  her  own 

self  800 

Of  my  contrasting  brightness  oyerbore 
Her  fancy  dwelling  in  this  dusky  hall, 
And  such  a  sense  might  make  her  long  for 

court 
And  all  its  perilous  glories;  and  I  thought. 
That  could  I  someway  prove  such  force  in 

her 
Link'd  with  such  love  for  roe  that  at  a 

word. 
No  reason  given  her,  she  could  cast  aside 
A  splendor  dear  to  women,  new  to  her. 
And  therefore  dearer;  or  if  not  so  new, 
Tet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power 
Of  intermitted  usage;  then  I  felt  811 

That  I  could  rest,  a  rock  in  ebbs  and  flows, 
Fizt  on  her  faith.    Now,  therefore,  I  do 

rest,  

A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy. 
That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 
Between  us.     Grant  me  pardon  for  my 

thoughts; 
And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 
Amends  hereafter  bv  some  gaudy-day, 
When  your  fair  child  shall  wear  your  costly 

gift 
Beside  your  own  warm  heartht  with,  on  her 

kneesy  Sm 
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Who  knows  ?  another  gift  of  the  high  God  j 
Which,  maybe,  shall  have  learu'd  to  lisp' 
you  thanks.' 

He  spoke;  tho  mother  smiled,  bat  half 

in  tears, 
Then  brought  a  mantle  down  and  wrapt  her 

in  it, 
And  claspt  and  kiss'd  her,  and  they  rode 

away. 

Now  thrice  that  morning  Guinevere  had 

climb'd 
The  giant  tower,  from  whose  high  crest, 

they  say. 
Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somerset, 
And  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  sea; 
But  not  to  goodly  hiU  or  yellow  sea         830 
Look'd  the  fair  Queen,  but  up  the  vale  of 

Usk, 
By  the  flat  meadow,  till  she  saw  them 

come; 
And  then  descending  met  them  at  the  g^tes. 
Embraced  her  with  all  welcome  as  a  friend, 
And  did  her  honor  as  the  prince's  bride, 
And  clothed  her  for  her  bridals  like  the 

sun; 
And  all  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  gay, 
For  by  the  hands  of  Dubric,  the  high  saint. 
They  twain  were  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 

And  this  was  on  the  last  year's  Whitsun- 
tide. 840 
But  Enid  ever  kept  the  faded  silk, 
Remembering  how  first  be  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her 

in  it, 
And  all  her  foolish  fears  about  the  dress. 
And  all  his  journey  toward  her,  as  himself 
Had  told  her,  and  their   coming  to  the 
court. 

And  now  this  morning  when  ha  said  to 

her, 
*  Put  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dress,'  she 

found 
And  took  it,  and  array'd  herself  therein. 
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How  mfkuy  among  us  at  this  very  hour 
So  foi^iMkii{eloiig.j^COublfi.|or  fijiraalw^s. 
By  taking  true  for  false,  or  false  for  trimf 


[ere,  thro'    the    feeble   twilight   of  thii 
world 
Groping,  how  many,  until  we  puss  aad 

reach 
That  other  where  we  see  as  we  are  soen  I 

Fared  it  with  Geraiut,  who   issuin; 

forth 
That  morning,  when  they  both  had  got  to 

horse,  « 

Perhaps  because  he  loved  her  passionmtelT 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  round  hii 

heart 
Which,  if  he  spoke  at  all,  would  break  pei^ 

force 
Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder,  said : 

*  Not  at  my  side.    I  charge  thee  ride  before 
Ever  a  good  way  on  before;  and  thia 

I  charge  thee,  on  thy  duty  as  a  wife. 
Whatever  happens,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
No,  not  a  word  I'  aud  Enid  was  aghast; 
And  forth  they  rode,  but  scarce  three  paoei 

on, 
When  crying  out, '  Effeminate  as  I  am,    » 
I  will  not  fight  my  way  with  gilded  anna 
All  shall  be  iron;'  he  loosed  a  nighty 

purse. 
Hung  at  his  belt,  and  hurl'd  it  toward  the 

squire. 
So  the  last  sight  that  Enid  had  of  home 
Was  all  the    marble  threshold    flashing 

strown 
With  gold  and  scattered  ooinage^and  the 

squire 
Chafing  his  shoulder.    Then  he  cried  agaio, 

*  To  the  wilds  ! '  and  Enid  leading  down  tfas 

tracks 
Thro'  which  he  bade  her  lead  him  on,  they 

past  ai 

The  marches,  and  by  bandit»hannted  holds. 
Gray  swamps  and  pools,  waste  plaoes  of 

the  hem. 
And  wildernesses,  perilous  paths,  the  j  rode. 
Round  was  their  pace  at  first,  but  slackcn'd 

soon. 
A    stranger    meeting    them    had    surely 

thought, 
They  rode  so  slowly  and  they  1ook*d  ao  pale, 
That  each   had  iuffer'd   some  exoeedinf 

wrong. 
For  he  was  ever  saying  to  himself, 
'  O,  I  that  wasted  time  to  tend  npon  her. 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  obeervanoea. 
To  dress  her   beautifnlly  and  keep  htn 
.  true  *  —  « 
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And  there  he  bioke  the  aentenoe  in  his 

heart 
Abruptly,  as  a  man  upon  his  tongue 
May  break  it  when  his  passion  masters 

him. 
And  she  was  ever  praying  the  sweet  hei^ 

Tens 
To  save  her  dear  lord  whole  from  any 

woond. 
And  ever  in  her  mind  she  cast  about 
For  that  unnoticed  failing  in  herself 
Which  made  him  look  so  cloudy  and  so 

oold; 
1!111    the    g^reat    plover's    human   whistle 

amsied 
Her  heart,  and  glancing  round  the  waste 

she  f ear'd  y> 

In  every  wavering  brake  an  ambuscade; 
Then  thought  again,  '  If  there  be  such  in 

me, 
I  might  amend  it  by  the  grace  of  Heaven, 
If  he  wonld  only  speak  and  tell  me  of  it.' 

But  when  the  fourth  part  of  the  day  was 

gone. 
Then  Enid  was  aware  of  three  tall  knights 
On  horseback,  wholly  arm'd,  behind  a  rook 
In  shadow,  waiting  for  them,  cnitiifs  all; 
And  heard  one  crying  to  his  fellow,  '  Look, 
Here  comes  a  laggard  hanging  down  his 

head,  60 

Who  seems  no  bolder  than  a  beaten  hound; 
Come,  we  will  slay  him  and  will  have  his 

horse 
And  armor,  and  his  damsel  shall  be  ours.' 

Then  Enid  ponder'd  in  her  hearty  and 
said: 
*  I  inll  go  back  a  little  to  my  lord. 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  caitiff  talk; 
For,  be  he  wroth  even  to  slaying  me. 
Far  liefer  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die 
Than  that  my  lord  should  suffer  loss  or 
.   shame.' 

Then  she  went  back  some  paces  of  re- 
turn, 70 
Met  bis  full  frown  timidly  firm,  and  said: 
'  My  lord,  I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rock 
Waiting  to  fall  on  you,  and  heard  them 

boast 
Hhat  they  would  slay  you,  and  possess  your 

horse 
And  armor,  and  your  damsel  should  be 
than.' 


He  made  a  wrathful  answer:  'Did  I 

wish 
Your  warning  or  your  silence?  one  oom- 

mand 
I  laid  upon  you,  not  to  speak  to  me. 
And  thus  ye  keep  it  1    Well  then,  look  — 

for  now. 
Whether  ye  wish  me  viotoiy  or  defeat,     80 
Long  for  my  life  or  hun^fer  for  my  death. 
Yourself  shall  see  my  vigor  ij  not  lost.' 

Then  Enid  waited  nale  and  sorrowful, 
And  down  upon  him  bare  tho  bandit  three. 
And  at  the  midmost  charging,  Prince  Ge- 

mint 
Drave  the  long  spear    %  cubit  thro'  his 

breast 
And  out  beyond;   and  then   against  his 

brace 
Of  comrades,  each  of  whom  had  broken  on 

him 
A  lance  that  splinter'd  like  an  icicle. 
Swung  from  hiJB  brand  a  windy  buffet  out  90 
Once,  twice,  to  right,  to  left,  and  stunn'd 

the  twain 
Or  slew  them,  and  dismounting,  like  a 

roan  . 

That  skins  the  wild  beast  after  slaying 

him, 
Stript  from  the  three  dead  wolves  of  woman 

bom 
The  three  gay  suits  of  armor  which  they 

wore, 
And  let  the  bodies  lie,  but  bound  the  suits 
Of  armor  on  their  horses,  each  on  each, 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her,  <  Drive  them  on 
Before  you; '  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the 

waste.  100 

He  follow'd  nearer;  ruth  began  to  work 
Ag^nst  his  anger  in  him,  while  he  watch'd 
The  being  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world, 
With  difficulty  in  mild  obedience 
Driving  them  on.    He  fain  had  spoken  to 

her, 
And  loosed  in  words  of  sudden  fire  the 

wrath 
And  smonlder'd  wrong  that  burnt  him  all 

within; 
But  evermore  it  seem'd  an  easier  thing 
At  once  withont  remorse  to  strike  her  dead 
Than  to  cry  '  Halt,'  and  to  her  own  bright 

face  110 

Aconse  her  of  the  lagat  immodestyt 
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And  thus  tongue-tied,  it  made  him  wroth 

the  more 
That  she  could  speak  whom  his  own  ear 

had  heard 
Call  herself  false,  Imd  suffering  thus  he 

made 
Minutes  an  age;  but  in  scarce  longer  time 
Than  at  Caeneon  the  full-tided  Usk, 
Before  he  turn  to  fall  seaward  again, 
Pauses,  did  Enid,  keeping  watch,  behold 
In  the  first  shallow  shade  of  a  deep  wood. 
Before  a  gloom  of  stubborn-shafted  oaks, 
Three    other    horsemen    waiting,    wholly 

arni'd,  lai 

Whereof  one  seem'd  far  larger  than  her 

lord. 
And  shook  her  pulses,  crying,  'Look,  a 

prize ! 
Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of 

arms. 
And  all  in  charge  of  whom?  a  girll  set 

on.' 
'Nay,'  said  the  second,  'yonder  comes  a 

knight.* 
The  third,  'A  craven;  how  he  hangs  his 

headl' 
The  giant  answered    merrily,   'Tea,  but 

one? 
Wait  here,  and  when  he  passes  fall  npon 

himl' 

And  Enidponder'd  in  her  heart  and  said: 
'I  will  abide  the  coming  of  mv  lord,        131 
And  I  will  tell  him  all  their  villainy. 
My  lord  is  weary  with  the  fight  before. 
And  they  will  fall  upon  him  unawares. 
I  needs  must  disobey  him  for  his  good; 
How  should  I  dare  obey  him  to  his  harm  ? 
Needs  must  I  speak,  and  tho'  he  kill  me 

for  it, 
I  save  a  life  dearer  to  me  than  mine.' 

And  she  abode  his  coming,  and  said  to 

him 
With  timid  firmness,  'Have  I  leave  to 

speak  ? '  140 

He  said,  '  Ye  take  it,  speaking,'  and  she 

spoke: 

'There  lurk  three  villains  yonder  in  the 

wood, 
And  each  of  them  is  wholly  arm'd,  and  one 
Is  larger-limb'd  than  you  are,  and  they  say 
That  they  will    fall  npon  you  while  ye 

pass.' 


To  which  he  flnng  a  wrathful  answer 

back: 
'And  if  there  were  an  hundred  in   the 

wood. 
And  every  man  were  larger-limb'd  than  I, 
And  all  at  once  should  sally  out  upon  me, 
I  swear  it  would  not  ruffle  me  so  much    >$• 
As  you  that  not  obey  me.    Stand  aside. 
And  if  I  fall,  cleave  to  the  better  tuan.' 

And  Enid  stood  aside  to  wait  the  event, 
Not  dare  to  watch  the  combat,  only  breathe 
Short  fits  of  prayer,  at  every  stroke  a 

breath. 
And  he  she  dreaded  most  baxe  down  npon 

him. 
Aim'd  at  the  helm,  his  lance  err'd;  bat 

Geraint's, 
A  little  iu  the  late  enooonter  strain'd. 
Struck  thro'  the   bulky  bandit's  corselet 

home. 
And  then  brake  short,  and  down  his  enemy 

roU'd,  t6o 

And  there  lay  still;  as  he  that  tells  the 

tale 
Saw  once  a  great  piece  of  a  promontory^ 
That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it,  slide 
From  the  long  shore-cliff's  windy  walls  Cn 

the  beach, 
And  there  lie  still,  and  yet  the  sapling 

grew; 
So  lay  the  man  transfixt.    His  eraven  pair 
Of  comrades  making  sluwlier  at  the  prince. 
When  now  they  saw  their  bulwark  fallen, 

stood; 
On  whom  the  victor,  to  oonfonnd  tbem 

more, 
Sporr'd  with  his  terrible  war-exy;  for  as 

one,  »7D 

That  listens  near  a  torrent  mountain-brook. 
All  thro'  the  crash  of  the  near  catamtfi 

hears 
The  drumming  thunder  of  the  hnger  tall 
At  distance,  were  the  soldiers  wont  to  hear 
His  voice  in  battle,  and  be  kindled  by  il» 
And  foemen  scared,  like  that  false  pair 

who  tuni'd 
Flying,  but,  overtaken,  died  the  death 
Themselves  had  wrought  on  many  an  b^ 

nocent. 

Thereon  Geraint,  dismounting,  pick'd  the 
lance 
That  pleased  him  best,  and  drew  froin 
those  dead  wolves 
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three  gay  suits  of  armori  each  from 

each, 
And  houDd  them  on  their  horses,  each  on 

each. 
And  tied  the  bridle-reins  of  all  the  three 
Together,  and  said  to  her, '  Drive  them  on 
Before  yoa,'  and  she  drove  them  thro'  the 

wood. 

He  followed  nearer  still.     The  pain  she 

had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the 

wood, 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  arms, 
Together,  served  a  little  to  dtsedge  189 

The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart; 
And  they  themselves,  like  creatures  gently 

bom 
But  into  bad  hands  fallen,  and  now  so 

long 
By   bandits  groom'd,  prick'd   their  light 

ears,  and  felt 
Her  low  finn  voice  and  tender  government. 

80  thro'  the  green  gloom  of  the  wood 
they  past. 
And  issuing  under  open  heavens  beheld 
A  little  town  with  towers,  upon  a  rook. 
And  close    beneath,  a    meadow  gemlike 

chased 

In  the  brown  wild,  and  mowers  mowing 

in  it;  199 

And  down  a  rocky  pathway  from  the  place 

There  came  a  fair-hair'd  youth,  that  in  his 

hand 
Bare  victual  for  the  mowers;  and  Geraint 
Had  ruth  again  on  Enid  looking  pale. 
Then,  moving  downward  to  the  meadow 

ground. 
He,  when  the  fair-hair'd  youth  came  by 

him,  said, 
<  Friend,  let  her  eat;  the  damsel  is  so  faint.' 
'Yea,  willingly,'  replied  the  youth;  'and 

thou, 
My  lord,  eat  also^  tho'  the  fare  is  coarse. 
And  only  meet  for  mowers,'  then  set  down 
His  basket,  and  dismounting  on  the  sward 
They  let  the  horses  graze,  and  ate  them- 
selves, ail 
And  Enid  took  a  little  delicately, 
I^^ess  havinr  stomach  for  it  than  desire 
To  close  with  her  lord's  pleasure,  but  Ge- 
raint 
Ate  all  the  mowers'  victual  unawares. 
And  when  he  fonnd  all  empty  was  amazed; 


And  <  Boy,'  said  he,  '  I  have  eaten  all,  but 

take 
A  horse  and  arms  for  guerdon;  choose  the 

best.' 
He,  reddening  in  extremity  of  delight, 
'  My  lord,  you  overpay  me  fifty-fold.'      aao 
'Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthier,'  cried  the 

prince. 
'  I  take  it  as  free  gift,  then,'  said  the  boy, 
'  Not  guerdon;  for  myself  can  easily, 
While  your  good  damsel  rests,  return  and 

fetch 
Fresh  victual  for  these  mowers  of  our  earl; 
For  these  are  his,  and  all  the  field  is  his. 
And  I  myself  am  his;  and  I  will  tell  him 
How  great  a  man  thou  art.     He  loves  to 

know 
When  men  of  mark  are  in  his  territory; 
And  he  will  have  thee  to  his  palace  here,  230 
And  serve  thee  costlier  than  with  mowers' 

fare.' 

Then  said  Geraint: '  I  wish  no  better  fare; 
I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite 
Than  when  I  left  your  mowers  dinnerless. 
And  into  no  earl's  palace  will  I  go. 
I  know,  God  knows,  too  much  of  palaces  I 
And  if  he  want  me,  let  him  come  to  me. 
But  hire  us  some  fair  chamber  for  the 

night. 
And  stalling  for  the  horses,  and  return 
With  victual  for  these  men,  and  let  us 

know.'  340 

'  Yea,  my  kind  lord,'  said  the  glad  youth, 

and  went. 
Held  his  head  high,  and  thought  himself  a 

knight. 
And  up  the  rocky  pathway  disappear'd. 
Leading  the  horse,  and  they  were  left  alone. 

But  when  the  prince  had  brought  his 

errant  eyes 
Home  from  the  rook,  sideways  he  let  them 

glance 
At  Enid,  where  she  droopt.    His  own  falsa 

doom. 
That  shadow  of  mistrust  should  never  cross 
Betwixt  them,  came    upon  him,  and  he 

sigh'd; 
Then  with  another  humorous  ruth  remark'd 
The  lusty  mowers  laboring  dinnerless,     351 
And  watch'd  the  sun  blaze  on  the  turning 

scythe. 
And  after  nodded  sleepily  in  the  heat. 
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But  she,  remembering  her  old  niin'd  hall. 
And  all  the  windy  clnmor  of  the  daws 
About  her  hollow  turret,  pluck'd  the  grass 
There  growing  longest  by  the  meadow's 

edge. 
And  into  many  a  listless  annulet, 
Now  over,  now  beneath  her  marriage  rinff, 
Wove  and  unwove  it,  till  the  boy  returned 
And  told  them  of  a  chamber,  and  they 

went;  261 

Where,  after  saying  to  her, '  If  ye  will, 
Call  for  the  woman  of  the  house,'  to  which 
She  answered,  *  Thanks,  my  lord;'  the  two 

remain'd 
Apart  hy  all  the  chamber's  width,  and  mnte 
As  creatures  voiceless  thro'  the  fault  of 

birth. 
Or  two  wild  men  supporters  of  a  shield, 
Fainted,  who  stare   at    open    space,  nor 

glance 
The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shield. 

On  a  sudden,  many  a  voice  along  the 

street,  970 

And  heel  against  the  pavement  echoing, 

burst 
Their  drowse;  and  either  started  while  the 

door, 
Push'd  from  without,  drave  backward  to 

the  wall. 
And  midmost  of  a  rout  of  roisterers, 
Femininely  fair  and  dissolutely  pale. 
Her  suitor  in  old  vears  before  Geraint 
Enter'd,  the  wila  lord  of  the  place,  la- 

mours. 
He  movini;  up  with  pliant  courtliness 
Greeted  Geraint  full  face,  but  stealthily. 
In  the  mid-warmth  of  welcome  and  graspt 

hand,  a8o 

Found  Enid  with  the  oomer  of  his  eye. 
And  knew  her  sitting  sad  and  solitary. 
Then  cried  Geraint  for  wine  and  goodly 

cheer 
To  feed  the  sudden  guest,  and  sumptu- 
ously. 
According  to  his  fashion,  bade  the  host 
Call  in  what  men  soever  were  his  friends. 
And  feast  with  these  in  honor  of  their 

earl; 
'And  care   not  for  the  cost;  the  cost  is 

mine.' 

And  wine  and  food  were  brought,  and 
Earl  Limonrs 
Dnuik  till  he  jeated  with  all  ease,  and  told 


Free  tales,  and  took  the  word  and  play'd 

upon  it,  991 

And  made  it  of  two  colors;  for  his  talk. 
When  wine  and  free  companions  kindled 

him, 
Was  wont  to  glance  and  sparkle  like  a 

gem 
Of  fifty  facets;  thus  he  moved  the  prince 
To  laughter  and  his  comrades  to  applause. 
Then,  when  the  prince  was  merry,  ask'd 

Limours, 

*  Your  leave,  my  lord,  to  ctoh  the  room, 

and  speak 
To  your  good  damsel  there  who  sits  apart. 
And  seems  so  lonely  ? '    *  My  free  leave,' 

he  said;  joo 

*  Giet  her  to  speak;  she  doth  not  speak  to 

me.' 
Then  rose  Limours,  and  looking  at  his  feet. 
Like  him  who  tries  the  bridge  he  fears  may 

fail, 
Crost  and  came  near,  lifted  adoring  eyes, 
Bow'd  at  her  side  and  atter'd  wbsipei^ 

ingly: 

'  Enid,  the  pilot  star  of  my  lone  life, 
Enid,  my  early  and  my  only  love, 
Enid, .  the  loss  of  whom  bath  tum'd  me 

wild  — 
What  chance  is  this  ?  how  is  it  I  see  you 

here? 
Ye  are  in  my  power  at  last,  ate  in  my 
power.  3K> 

Yet  fear  me  not;  I  call  mine  own  self  wikl. 
But  keep  a  touch  of  sweet  civility 
Here  in  the  heart  of  waste  and  wilderness. 
I  thought,  but  that  your  father  came  be- 
tween. 
In  former  days  you  saw  me  favorably. 
And  if  it  were  so  do  not  keep  it  baek. 
Make  me  a  little  happier;  let  me  know  it 
Owe  you  me  nothing  for  a  life  half-lost  ? 
Yea,  yea,  the  whole  dear  debt  of  all  yoa 

are. 
And,  Enid,  yon  and  he,  I  see  with  joy,    s>o 
Ye  sit  apart,  yon  do  not  speak  to  him, 

You  eom.  with   BO  .tte«ba«.  PM-  « 
maid. 

To  serve  you  —  doth  he  love  Ton  as  of 

old? 
For,  call  it  lovers'  quarrels,  yet  I  know 
Tho*  men  may  bicker  with  the  thing,  they 

love, 
They  would  not  make  them  langhable  la 

alleyesy 
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Not   while    thej   loyed    them;  and  your 

wretched  dreu, 
A  wretched  insult  on  you,  dumhly  speaks 
Your  stozy,  that  this  man  loves  you  no 

more. 
Tour  beauty  is  no  beauty  to  him  now.     330 
A  common  chance  —  right  well  I  know  it 

—  paird  — 
For  I  know  men;  nor  will  ye  win  him  back, 
For  the  man*s  love   once  gone  never  re- 
turns. 
But  here  is  one  who  loves  you  as  of  old; 
With  more  exceeding  passion  than  of  old. 
Good,  speak  the  word;  my  followers  ring 

him  round. 
He  sits  unarm'd;  I  hold  a  finger  up; 
They  understand.     Nay,  I  do  not  mean 

blood; 
Nor  need  ye  look  so  scared  at  what  I  say. 
My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat,       340 
No  .toonger  thui  a  walL     There  i.  the 

keep; 
,  He  shall  not  cross  ns  more;  speak  but  the 

word. 
Or  speak  it  not;  but  then  by  Him  that 

made  me 
The  one  true  lover  whom  yon  ever  own'd, 
I  will  make  use  of  all  the  power  I  have. 
O,  pardon  me  1  the  madness  of  that  hour 
When  first  I  parted  from  thee  moves  me 
yet' 

At  this  the  tender  sound  of  his  own  voice 
And  Bweet  self-pity,  or  the  fancy  of  it, 
Made  his  eye  moist;  but  £nid  fear'd  his 

eyes,  ^  350 

Moist  as  they  were,  wine-heated  from  the 

feast. 
And  answer'd  with  such  craft  as  women 

use, 
Guilty  or  guiltless,  to  stave  off  a  chance 
That  breaks  upon  them    perilously,  and 

said: 

'  Earl,  if  you  love  me  as  in  former  years, 
And  do  not  practise  on  me,  come   with 

mom. 
And  snatch  me  from  him  as  by  violence. 
Leave  me  to-night;  I  am  weary  to  the 

death.' 

Low  at  leave-taking,  with  his  brandish'd 
plnroe 
Bmshing  his  instep,  bow'd  the  all-amorons 
earl,  360 


And  the  stout  prince  bade  him  a  loud  good- 
night. 
He  moviug  homeward  babbled  to  his  men, 
How  Enid  never  loved  a  man  but  him, 
Nor  cared  a  broken  egg-shell  for  her  lord. 

But  Enid  left  alone  with  Prince  Geraint, 
Debating  his  command  of  silence  given. 
And  that  she  now  perforce  must  violate  it. 
Held  commune  with  herself,  and  while  she 

held 
He  fell  asleep,  ahd  Enid  had  no  heart 
To  wake  him,  but  hung  o'er  him,  wholly 

pleased  370 

To  find  him  yet  nnwonnded  after  fight. 
And  hear  him  breathing  low  and  equally. 
Anon  she  rose  and,  stepping  lightly,  heap'd 
The  pieces  of  his  armor  in  one  place. 
All  to  be  there  against  a  sudden  need; 
Then  dozed  awhile  herself,  but,  overtoiled 
By  that  day's  grief  and  travel,  evermore 
Seem'd  catching  at  a  rootless  thorn,  and 

then 
Went  slipping  down  horrible  precipices. 
And  strongly  striking  out  her  limbs  awoke ; 
Then  thought  she  heard  the  wild  earl  at 

the  door,  381 

With  all  his  rout  of  random  followers, 
Sound  on  a  dreadful  trumpet,  summoning 

her; 
Which  was  the  red  cock  shouting  to  the 

light. 
As  the  gray  dawn  stole  o'er  the  dewy  world 
And  glimmer'd  on  his  armor  in  the  room. 
And  once  again  she  rose  to  look  at  it, 
But  touch'd  it    unawares;    jangling,  the 

casque 
Fell,  and  he  started  up  and  stared  at  her. 
Then  breaking  his  command  of    silence 

given,  390 

She  told  him  all  that  Earl  Limours  had 

said, 
Except  the  passage  that  he  loved  her  not; 
Nor  left  untold  the  craft  herself  had  used. 
But  ended  with  apology  so  sweet, 
Low -spoken,  and  of  so  few  words,  and 

seem'd 
So  justified  by  that  necessity, 
That  tho'  he  thought,  *  Was  it  for  him  she 

wept 
In  Devon  ? '  he  but  gave  a  wrathful  groan. 
Saying,  '  Your  sweet  faces  make  good  fel- 
lows fools 
And  traitors.    Call  the  host  and  bid  him 

bring  400 
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Charger  nud  palfrey.'    So  she  glided  out 
Among  the  heavy  breathings  of  the  house, 
And  like  a  household  spirit  at  the  walls 
Beaty  till  she  woke  the   sleepers,  and  re- 
turned ; 
Then  tending  her  rough  lord,  tho'  all  nn- 

ask'd. 
In  silence,  did  him  service  as  a  squire; 
Till  issuing  arm*d  he  found  the  host  and 

cried, 
<  Thy  reckoning,  friend  ? '  and  ere  he  learnt 

it, 'Take 
Five  horses  and  their  armors;'  and  the 

host, 
Suddenly  honest,  answer'd  in  amaze,       410 
*  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  spent  the  worth  of 

one  I' 
<Ye  will  be  all  the  wealthier,'  said  the 

prince. 
And  then  to  Enid,  *  Forward  I  and  to-day 
I  charge  you,  Enid,  more  especially. 
What  thing  soever  ye  may  hear,  or  see. 
Or  fancy  —  tho'  I  count  it  of  small  use 
To  charge  you  —  that  ye  speak  not  bat 

oMy. 

And  Enid  answer'd:  'Yea,  my  lord,  I 

know 
Yoar  wish  and  would  obey;  but,  riding 

first, 
I  hear  the  violent  threats  you  do  not  hear, 
I  see  the  danger  which  you  cannot  see.    431 
Then  not  to  give  you  warning,  that  seems 

hard. 
Almost  beyond  me;  yet  I  would  obey.' 

'  Yea  so,'  said  he,  < do  it;  be  not  too  wise, 
Seeing  that  ye  are  wedded  to  a  man. 
Not  ul  mismated  with  a  yawning  clown, 
But  one  with  arms  to  guard  his  head  and 
-         yours, 
CiVith  eyes  to  find  yon  out  however  far, 
I    And  ears  to  hear  you  even  in  his  dreams.' 

With  that  he  tnm'd  and  look'd  as  keenly 
at  her  430 

As  careful  robins  eye  the  delver's  toil; 
And  that  within  her  which  a  wanton  fool 
Or  hasty  judger  would  have  eall'd  her  ginXt 
Made  her  cheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  falL 
And  Geraiut  look'd  and  was  not  satisfied. 

Then  forward  by  a  way  which,  beaten 
broad. 
Ltd  from  the  territory  of  false  Limonni 


To  the  waste  earldom  of  another  earl, 
Doorm,  whom  his  shaking  vassals  caU'd  Cbe 

Bull, 
Went  Enid  with  her  sullen  follower  on.  440 
Once  she  look'd  back,  and  when  she  n« 

him  ride 
More  near  by  many  a  rood  than  yester- 

morn. 
It  wellnigh  made  her  eheerfnl;  till  Genial, 
Waving  an  ang^  hand  as  who  should  mj, 
'Ye  watch  me,    sadden'd  all    her  heart 

r'n. 
^he  snn  yet  beat  a  dewy  blade. 
The  sound  of  many  a  heavily -gallopiog 

hoof 
Smote  on  her  ear,  and  turning  round  sbe 

saw 
Dust,  and  the  points  of  lances  bicker  in  it 
Then,  not  to  disobey  her  lord's  behest,    ap 
And  yet  to  give  him  warning,  for  he  rode 
As  if  he  heard  not,  moving  back  sbe  held 
Her  finger  up,  and  pointed  to  the  dust. 
At  which  the  warrior  in  his  obstinacy, 
Because  she  kept  the  letter  of  his  word. 
Was  in  a  manner  pleased,  and  taming 

stood. 
And  in  the  moment  after,  wild  LinMrars, 
Borne  on  a  black  horse,  like  a  thunder- 

cloud 
Whose  skirts  are  loosen'd  by  the  breaking 

storm,  4SI 

Half  ridden  off  with  by  the  thing  be  rode. 
And  all  in  passion  uttering  a  dry  shriek, 
Dash'd  on  Geraint,  who  closed  with  htm, 

and  bore 
Down  by  the  length  of  lanoe  and  arm  be- 
yond 
The  crupper,  and  so  left  him  atonn'd  or 

d<Mid, 
And  overthrew  the  next  that  follow'd  him. 
And  blindly  rush'd  on  all  the  root  behind, 
fiat  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
Thev  vanish'd  panic-stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mot« 
A  down  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot       «?« 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the 

sand. 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  npoti  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  mxn^ 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fla 
Betwixt  the  oressy  islets  white  in  flower; 
So,  scared  but  at  the  motion  <rf  the  man. 
Fled  all  the  boon  companions  of  the  earl. 
And  left  bim  lying  in  the  pnblie  way; 
So  vanish  friendships  only  made  in  wine. 
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Hien  like  a  stortoy  sunlight  smiled  Ge- 

raint,  480 

Who  saw  the  chargers  of  the  two  that  fell 
Start  from  their  fiulen  lords  aud  wildly  fly, 
Mixt  with  the  flyers.    '  Horse  and  man,'  he 

said, 
'All  of  one  mind  and  all  right -honest 

friends  I 
Not  a  hoof  left  I  and  I  methinks  till  now 
Was  honest  —  paid  with  horses  and  with 

arms; 
I  cannot  steal  or  plunder,  no,  nor  heg. 
Aud  so  what  say  ye,  shall  we  strip  him 

there, 
Toor  lover  ?  has  yonr  palfirey  heart  enough 
To  bear  his  armor  ?  shall  we  fast  or  dine  ? 
No  ?  —  then  do  thou,  being  right  honest, 

pray  491 

That  we  may  meet  the  horsemen  of  Earl 

Doorm; 
I  too  would  still  be  honest.'    Thus  he  said; 
Aud  sadly  gazing  on  her  bridle-reins, 
And  answering  not  oue  word,  she  led  the 

way. 

Bot  as  a  man  to  whom  a  dreadful  loss 
Falls  in  a  far  land  and  he  knows  it  not, 
But  coming  back  he  learns  it,  and  the  loss 
So  pains  him  that  he  sickens  nigh  to  death; 
So    fared    it    with   Geraint,    who,    being 
prick'd  500 

In  eombat  with  the  follower  of  Limours, 
Bled  underneath  his  armor  secretly, 
And  so  rode  on,  nor  told  his  gentle  wife 
What  ail'd   him,  hardly  knowing  it  him- 
self. 
Till    his    eye    darken'd    and    his    helmet 

^affg'd; 
And  at  a  sudden  swerving  of  the  road, 
Tiio*  happily  down  on  a  ^nk  of  grass, 
The  prince,  without  a  word,  from  his  horse 

felL 

And  Enid  heazd  the  clashing  of  his  fall. 
Suddenly  came,  and  at  his  side  all  pale   510 
Dismounting  loosed  the  fastenings  of  his 

arms, 
Xor  let  her  true  hand  falter,  nor  blue  eye 
Moisten,  till  she  had  lighted  on  his  wound. 
And  tearing  off  her  veu  of  faded  silk 
Had  bared  her  forehead  to  the  blistering 

sun, 
And  swathed  the  hurt  that  drain'd  her  dear 

lord's  life. 
Them  after  all  was  done  that  hand  could  do« 


She  rested,  and  her  desolation  came 
Upon  her,  aud  she  wept  beside  the  way. 

And  many  past,  but  none  regarded  her. 
For  in  that  realm  of  lawless  turbulence     sat 
A  woman  weeping  for  her  murder'd  mate 
Was  cared  as    much    for  as  a   summer 

shower. 
One  took  him  for  a  victim  of  Earl  Doorm, 
Nor  dared  to  waste  a  perilous  pity  on  him* 
Another  hurrying  past,  a  man-at-arras, 
Rode  on  a  mission  to  the  bandit  earl; 
Half  whistling  and  half  singing  a  coarse 

song. 
He  drove  the  dust   against  her  veillesa 

eyes.  539 

Another,  flying  from  the  wrath  of  Doorm 
Before  an  eveivfancied  arrow,  made 
The  long  way  smoke  beneath  him  in  his 

fear; 
At  which  her  palfrey  whinnying  lifted  heel. 
And  scour'd  into  the  coppices  and  was  lost. 
While  the  great  charger  stood,  grieved  like 

a  man. 

But  at  the  point  of  noon  the  huge  Earl 

Doorm, 
Broad -faced  with  under -fringe  of  russet 

beard, 
Bound  on  a  foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey. 
Came  riding  with  a  hundred  lances  up; 
But  ere  he  came,  like  one  that  hails  a 

ship,  540 

Cried  out  with  a  big  voice, '  What,  is  he 

dead?' 
<  No,  no,  not  dead  ! '  she  answer'd  in  all 

haste. 
'  Would  some  of  your  kind  people  take 

him  up. 
And  bear  him  hence  out  of  this  cruel  sun  ? 
Most  sure  am  I,  quite  sure,  he  is  not  dead.' 

Then  said  Earl  Doorm:  <  Well,  if  he  be 

not  dead. 
Why  wail  ye   for  him  thus?  ye  seem  a 

child. 
And  be  he  dead,  I  count  yon  for  a  fool ; 
Tour  wailing  will  not  quicken  him;  dead 

or  not, 
Te  mar  a  comely  face  with  idiot  tears.    550 
Yet,  since  the  face  ts  comely  —  some  of  yon. 
Here,  take  him  up,  and  bear  him  to  our 

hall. 
An  if  he  live,  we  will  have  him  of  our 

band; 
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And  if  he  die,  why  earth  has  earth  enough 
To  hide  him.  See  ye  take  the  charger  too, 
A  noble  oue.' 

He  spake  and  past  away, 
But  left  two  brawny  spearmen,  who  ad- 
vanced. 
Each  growling  like  a  dog,  when  his  good 
bone  558 

Seems  to  be  pluok'd  at  by  the  Tillage  boys 
Who  love  to  vex  him  eating,  and  he  fears 
/  To  lose  his  bone,  and  lays  his  foot  upon  it, 
Gnawing    and  growling;    so  the   rufiiaus 

growl'd, 
Fearing  to  lose,  and  all  for  a  dead  man, 
Their  chance  of  booty  from  the  morning's 

raid. 
Yet  raised  and  laid  him  on  a  litter-bier, 
Such  as  they  brought  upon  their  forays  out 
For  those  that  might  be  wounded;  laid 

him  on  it 
All  in  the  hollow  of  his  shield,  and  took 
And  bore  him  to  the  naked  hall  of  Doorm  — 
His  gentle  charger  following  him  nnled  — 
And  cast  him  and  the  bier  in  which  he 

lay 
Down  on  an  oaken  settle  in  the  hall,        573 
And  then  departed,  hot  in  haste  to  join 
Their  luckier  mates,  but  growling  as  be- 
fore, 
And  cursing  their  lost  time,  and  the  dead 

man. 
And  their  own  earl,  and  their  own  souls, 

and  her. 
They  might  as  well  have  blest  her;  she 

was  deaf 
To  blessing  or  to  cursing  save  from  one. 

So  for  long  hours  sat  Enid  by  her  lord 
There  in    the  naked    hall,  propping    his 

head,  580 

And  chafing  his  pale  hands,  and  calling  to 

hitn. 
Till  at  the  last  he  waken'd  from  his  swoon. 
And  found  his  own  dear  bride  propping  his 

head, 
And  cbaBng  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to 

him; 
And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face, 
And  said  to  his  own  heart,  '  She  weeps  for 

me;' 
And  yet  lay  still,  and  feign'd  himself  as 

dead. 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost, 
And  say  to  his  own  heart,  '  She  weeps  for 

me.' 


But  in  the  falling  afternoon  returo'd   $^ 
The  huge  Earl  Doorm  with  plunder  to  the 

hall. 
His    lusty   spearmen    follow'd    him    with 

noise: 
Each  hurling  down  a  heap  of  things  that 

rang 
Against  the  pavement,  cast  his  lanco  asidr, 
And  doff'd  his  helm;  and  then  there  11  ut- 

ter'd  in. 
Half-bold,  half-frighted,  with  dilated  eyes, 
A  tribe  of  women,  dressed  in  many  htieA, 
And  mingled  with  the  spearmen;  and  Earl 

Doorm 
Struck  with  a  knife's  haft  hard  againat  the 

board. 
And  call'd  for  flesh  and  wine  to  feed  his 

spears.  600 

And  men  brought  in  whole  bogs  and  quar> 

ter  beeves, 
And  all  the  hall  was  dim  with  steam  of 

flesh. 
And  none  spake  word,  but  all  sat  down  at 

once. 
And  ate  with  tumult  in  the  naked  ball. 
Feeding  like  horses  when  you  bear  theiu 

feed; 

pTill  Enid  shrank  far  back  into  herself, 
I  To  shun  the  wild  ways  of  the  lawleaa  tribe. 
TBut  when  r^ari  Doorm  Laa  eaien  all  he 

would. 
He  roll'd  his  eyes  about  the  hall,  and  foonr: 
A  damsel  drooping  in  a  comer  of  it.        fio 
Then   he    remember'd  her  and  how  she 

wept. 
And  out  of  her  there  came  a  power  upon 

him; 
And  rising  on  the  sudden  he  said:  '  Eat ! 
I  never  yet  beheld  a  thing  so  pale. 
God's  curse,  it  makes  me  mad  to  see  yoa 

weep. 
Eat !    Look  yourself.    Good  luck  had  your 

good  man. 
For  were  I  dead  who  is  it  would  weep  for 

me? 
Sweet  lady,  never  since  I  first  drew  breath 
Have  I  beheld  a  lily  like  yourself. 
And  so  there  lived  some  color  in  ytmr 

cheek,  &«» 

There  is  not  one  among  my  gentlewomeo 
Were  fit  to  wear  your  slipper  for  a  j*laT>e. 
But  listen  to  me,  and  by  me  be  ruled* 
And  I  will  do  the  thing  I  have  not  done* 
For  ye  shall  share  my  earldom  with  oMi 

girl, 
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And  we  will  live  like  two  birds  in  one  nest. 
And  I  will  fetch  you  forage  from  all  fields, 
For  I  compel  all  creatures  to  my  wilL' 

He  spoke;  the  brawny  spearman  let  his 

cheek 
Bulge  with    the    nnswallow'd  piece,  and 

turning  stared;  630 

While  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent 

long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither'd 

leaf 
And  makes  it  earth,  hiss'd  each  at  other's 


What  shall  not  be  recorded  —  women  they, 
Women,  ot  what  had  been  those  gracious 

things. 
Bat  now  desired  the  humbling  of  their  best, 
Yea,  would  have  help'd  him  to  it;  and  all 

at  once 
They  hated  her,  who  took  no  thought  of 

them. 
But  answer'd  in  low  voice,  her  meek  head 

yet 
Drooping, '  I  pray  yon  of  your  courtesy,    640 
He  being  as  be  is,  to  let  me  be.' 

She  spake  so  low  he  hardly  heard  her 
speak. 
Bat  like  a  mighty  patron,  satisfied 
With  what  himself  had  done  so  graciously. 
Assumed  that  she  had  thank'd  him,  add- 
ing, « Yea, 
Eat  and  be  glad,  for  I  account  you  mine.' 

She  answer'd  meekly,  *  How  should  I  be 
glad 
Henceforth  in  all  the  world  at  anything. 
Until  my  lord  arise  and  look  upon  me  ? ' 

Here  the  huge  earl  oiied  ont  upon  her 

talk,  650 

As  all  but  empty  heart  and  weariness 

And  sickly  nothing;  suddenly  seized  on  her, 

And  bare  her  by  main  violence    to  the 

board. 
And  thrust  the  dish  before  her,  crying, 
•Eat' 

*  No,  no,'  said  Enid,  vezt,  *  I  will  not  eat 
Till  yonder  man  upon  the  bier  arise, 
And  eat  with  me.     <  Drink,  then,'  he  an- 
swer'd.   *  Here  I '  — 
And  fill'd  a  horn  with  wine  and  held  it  to 
her,— 


'  Lo  I  I,  myself,  when  flush'd  with  fight  or 
hot,  659 

God's  curse,  with  anger  —  often  I  myself. 

Before  I  well  have  drunken,  scarce  can 
eat; 

Drink  therefore,  and  the  wine  will  change 
your  wilL' 

'  Not  so,'  she  cried, '  by  Heayen,  I  will 
not  drink 
Till  my  dear  lord  arise  and  bid  me  do  it, 
And  drink  with  me;  and  if  he  rise  no  more, 
I  will  not  look  at  wine  until  I  die.' 

At  this  he  turn'd  all  red  and  paced  his 
hall. 
Now  gnaw'd  his  under,  now  his  upper  lip. 
And  coming  up  close  to  her,  said  at  last: 
'  Girl,  for  I  see  ye  scorn  my  courtesies,    670 
Take  warning;  yonder  man  is  surely  dead, 
And  I  compel  all  creatures  to  my  will. 
Not  eat  nor  drink  ?    And  wherefore  wail 

for  one 
Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and 

scorn 
By  dressing  it  in  rags  ?    Amazed  am  I, 
Beholding  how  ye  butt  against  my  wish. 
That  I  forbear  you  thus;    cross   me  no 

more. 
At  least  put  off  to  please  me  this  poor 

gown. 
This  silken  rag,  this  beggar-woman's  weed. 
I  love  that  beauty  should  go  beautifully; 
For  see  ye  not  my  gentlewomen  here,      681 
How  gay,  how  suited  to  the  house  of  one 
Who  loves  that  beauty  should  go  beauti- 
fully ? 
Rise  therefore;  robe  yourself  in  this;  obey.' 

He  spoke,  and  one  among  his  gentle- 
women 
Display'd  a  splendid  silk  of  foreign  loom, 
Where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue 
Flay'd  into  green,  and  thicker  down  the 

front 
With  jewels  than  the  sward  with  drops  of 

dew. 
When  all  night  long  a  cloud  clings  to  the 
hill,  690 

And  with  the  dawn  ascending  lets  the  day 
Strike  where  it  clung;  so  thickly  shone  the 
gems. 

But  Enid  answer'd,  harder  to  be  moved 
Than  liardest  tyrants  in  their  day  of  power. 
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With  lifelong  injuries  burning  nnaveneed, 
And  now  their  hour  has  come;  and  Enid 
said: 

*  In  this  poor  gown  my  dear  lord  found 
me  first, 

And  loved  me  serving  in  my  father's  hall; 

In  this  poor  gown  1  rode  ynth  him  to 
court. 

And  there  the  Queen  array'd  me  like  the 
sun;  700 

In  this  poor  gown  he  bade  me  clothe  my- 
self, 

When  now  we  rode  upon  this  fatal  quest 

Of  honor,  where  no  honor  can  be  gaiu'd; 

And  this  poor  gowu  I  will  not  cast  aside 

Until  himself  arise  a  living  man. 

And  bid  me  cast  it.     I  have  griefs  enough; 

Fray  yon  be  gentle,  pray  you  let  me  be. 

I  never  loved,  can  never  love  but  him. 

Tea,  God,  I  pray  you  of  your  gentleness, 

He  being  as  he  is,  to  let  me  be.'  710 

Then  strode  the  brute  earl  up  and  down 

his  hall. 
And  took  his  russet   beard  between  his 

teeth; 
Last,  coming  ap  quite  close,  and  in  bis 

mood 
Crying, '  I  count  it  of  no  more  avail, 
Dame,  to  be  gentle  than  ungentle  with 

you; 
Take  my  salute,'  unknightly  with  flat  hand, 
However  lightly,  smote  her  on  the  cheek. 

Then  Enid,  in  her  utter  helplessness. 
And  since  she  thought,  *  He  had  not  dared 

to  do  it,  719 

Except  he  surely  knew  my  lord  was  dead,' 
Sent  forth  a  sudden  sharp  and  bitter  cry, 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  the  trap, 
Whieh  sees  the  trapper  coming  thro'  the 

wood. 

This  heard  Geraant,  and  grasping  at  his 

sword,  — 
It  lay  beside  him  in  the  hollow  shield,  — 
Hade  bnt  a  single  bound,  and  with  a  sweep 

of  it 
Shore  thro'  the  swarthy  neck,  and  like  a 

ball 
The  russet-bearded  head  roll'd  on  the  floor. 
So  died  Earl  Doorni  by  him  he  counted 

dead. 
And  all  the  neo  and  women  in  the  hall     730 


Rose  when  they  saw  the  dead  man  rise,  an^ 

fled 
Yelling  as  from  a  spectre,  and  the  two 
Were  left  alone  together,  and  he  said: 

*  Enid,  I  have  used  yon  worse  than  that 

dead  man. 
Done  you  more  wrong;  we  both  have  un- 
dergone 
That  trouble  which  has  left  me  thrice  your 

own. 
Henceforward  I  will  rather  die  than  doubt 
And  here  I  lay  this  penance  on  myself. 
Not,  tho'  mine  own  ears  heard  you  yeater- 

mom  — 
You  thought  me  sleeping,  but  I  heard  yon 

Bay,  7*> 

I  heard  yon  say,  that  you  were  110  true 

wife, 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  meaning  in  it. 
I  do  believe  yourself  against  yourself, 
And   will   henceforward  rather  die  than 

doubt.' 

And  Enid   oould   not  say  ooa   tender 

word, 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart. 
She  only  pray'd  him,  *  Fly,  they  will  return 
And  slay  you ;  fly,  yonr  charger  ia  without, 
My  palfrey  lost.'    '  Then,  Enid,  ahall  yon 

ride  749 

Behind  me.'    'Yea,'  said  Enid, ' let  ns  go.* 
And  moving  out  they  found   the  stately 

horse. 
Who  now  no  more  a  vassal  to  the  thief. 
But  free  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  lawful  fight, 
Neigh'd  with  all  gladness  as  they  came,  and 

stoop'd 
With  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair;  and 

she 
Kiss'd  the  white  star  npon  his  noble  front. 
Glad  also;  then  Geraint  upon  the  horse 
Mounted,  and  reaoh'd  a  hand,  and  on  his 

foot 
She  set  her  own  and  climb'd;  he  tom'd  his 

face 
And  kiss'd  her  climbing,  and  she  eaat  her 

arms  jm 

About  him,  and  at  onee  they  rode  away. 

And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
O'er  the  four  rivers  the  first  rosea  blew. 
Came  purer  pleasure  nnto  mortal  k'md 
Than  lived  thro'  her  who  in  that  perilous 
hour 
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Pat  hand  to  band  beneath  her  husband's 

heart. 
And  felt  him  hers  again.    She  did  not  weep, 
But  o'er  her  meek  eyes  came  a  happy 

mist 
Like  that  which  kept  the  heart  of  Eden 

green 
Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain.      770 
Yet  not  so  misty  were  her  meek  blue  eyes 
As  not  to  see  before  them  on  the  path, 
Right  in  the  gateway  of  the  bandit  hold, 
A  knight  of  Arthur's  court,  who  laid  his 

lauoe 
In  rest  and  made  as  if  to  fall  upon  him. 
Then,  fearing  for  his  hurt   and   loss  of 

blood, 
She,  with  her  mind  all  full  of  what  had 

chanced, 
Shriek'd  to  the  stranger, '  Slay  not.  a  dead 

man  I' 
*The  voice  of  Enid,' said  the  knight;  but 

she. 
Beholding  it  was  Edym,  son  of  Nudd,     780 
Was  moved  so  much  the  more,  and  shriek'd 

Again, 
'  O  cousin,  slay  not  him  who  gave  yon  life.' 
And  Edyrn  moving  frankly  forward  spake: 
*My  lord  Greraint,  I  greet  you  with  all 

love; 
I  took  yon  for  a  bandit  knight  of  Doorm; 
And  fear  not,  Enid,  1  should  fall  upon 

him, 
Who  love  yon,  prince,  with  something  of 

the  love 
Wherewith  we  love  the  Heaven  that  chas- 
tens us.  788 
For  once,  when  I  was  up  so  high  in  pride 
That  I  was  halfway  down  the  slope  to  hell, 
By  ovjixthmwiiig  wis  you  iblgw  me  higher. 
Noi^T^nadfi— a-Juiight  of  Azthur'a  Table 


And  since  I  knew  this  ea^l  when  I  myself 

Was  faalfn  bandit  in  Tny;latrle&af  hour, 

I  come  the   mouthpiece  of  our  King  to 

'  Doorm  3^ 
The  Kilig  18  close  behind  me — bidding 

Disband  himself^  and  scatter  all  his  powers, 
Sabmii.  and   hcfur   the   judgment  of  the 

'  He  hears  the  judgment  of  the  King  of 
kings,' 

the  wan  prince;  *and  lo,  the  powers 
of  Doorm'  800 


Are  scatter'd  ! '  and  he  pointed  to  the  field. 
Where,  huddled  here  and  there  on  mound 

and  knoll, 
Were  men  and  women  staring  and  aghast, 
While  some  yet  fled;  and  then  he  plmnlier 

told 
How  the  huge  earl  lay  slain  within  his 

haU. 
Bnt  when  the  knight  besought  him, '  Fol- 
low me. 
Prince,  to  the  camp,  and  in  the  King's  own 

ear 
Speak  what  has  chanced;  ye  sniely  have 

endured 
Strange  chances  here  alone;'  that  other 

flush'd. 
And  hung  his  head,  and  halted  in  reply.    810 
^■pnrimr  ths-  mild   fint  ^iLj^TCiameless 

"^ing; 
And  aTgrinadneag  ayt^d  ^^iieation  ask'd; 
Till  E3yrii  cry ing^lJj-y»-wUL not  go 
To  Arthur,  then  will  Arthur  come  to  you,' 
* Enoug^r^liB  said;  'I  fuUuw,^  -and  they 

went. 
But  Enid  in  their  going  had  two  fears. 
One  from  the  bandit  scatter'd  in  the  field. 
And  one  from  Edym.     Every  now  and 

then. 
When  Edym  rein'd  his  charger  at  her 

side. 
She  shrank  a  little.    In  a  hollow  land,    Sao 
From  which  old  fires  have  broken,  men 

may  fear 
Fresh  fire  and  ruin.    He,  perceiving,  said: 

'Fair  and  dear  cousin,  you  that  most 

had  cause 
To  fear  me,  fear  no  longer,  I  am  changed. 
Yourself  were  first  the  blameless  cause  to 

make 
My  nature's  prideful  sparkle  in  the  blood 
Break  into  furious  flame;  being  repulsed 
By  Yniol  and  yourself,  I    schemed  and 

wrought 
Until  I  overtum'd  him;  then  set  up  —    Sag 
With  one  main  purpose  ever  at  my  heart  — 
My  haughty  jousts,  and  took  a  paramour; 
Did  her  mock-honor  as  the  fairest  fair, 
And,  toppling  over  all  antagonism,         — s 
So  wax'd  in  pride  that  I  believed  myself  / 
Unconquerable,  for  I  was  wellnigh  madf  - 
And,  but  for  my  main  purpose  in  these 

jousts, 
I  should   have  slain  yonr  father,  seised 

yourself. 
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I  lired  in  hope  that  sometime  yoa  woald 

come 
To  these  my  lists  with  him  whom  best  you 

loved, 
And  there,  poor  cousin,  with  your  meek 

blue  eyes,  840 

The  truest  eyes  that  ever  answer'd  heaven. 
Behold  roe  overturn  and  trample  on  him. 
Then,  had  you  cried,  or  knelt,  or  pray'd  to 

me, 
I  should  not  less  have  kill'd  him.    And 

you  came,  — 
But  once  yon  came,  —  and  with  yonr  own 

true  eyes 
Beheld  the  man  you  loved  —  I  speak  as  one 
Speaks  of  a  service  done  him  —  overthrow 
My  proud  self,  and  my  purpose  three  years 

old, 
And  set  his  foot  upon  me,  and  give  me  life. 
There  was   I  broken  down,  there   was  I 

saved ;  850 

-Tfao'  thence  I  rode  all-shamed,  hating  the 

Ufe 
He  gave  me,  meaning  to  be  rid  of  it. 
And  all  the  penauce  the  Queen  laid  upon 

me 
Was  but  to  rest  awhile  within  her  court; 
Where  first  as  sullen  as  a  beast  uew-caged. 
And  waiting  to  be  treated  like  a  wolf. 
Because  I  knew  my  deeds  were  known,  I 

found, 
Instead  of  scornful  pity  or  pure  scorn. 
Such  fine  reserve  and  noble  reticence, 
Manners  so  kind,  yet  stately,  such  a  grace 
Of  tenderest  courtesy,  that  I  began         861 
To  glance  behind  me  at  my  former  life. 
And  find  that  it  had  been  the  wolf's  in- 
deed. 
And  oft  I  talk'd  with  Dubric,  the  high 

saint. 
Who,  with  mild  heat  of  holy  oratory. 
Subdued  «•  aomewhat  to  that  gentleness 
Whifib^  when  it  weds  with  manhood,  makes 

a  man. 


There  most  in  those  who  most  have 

them  ill. 
And  when  they  reached  the  camp  the  Kitf 

himself 
Advanced  to  greet  them,  and  beholding  bcr 
Tho'  pale,  yet  happy,  ask'd  her  not  a  word, 
But  went  spart  with  £dym,  whom  he  belli  1 
In  converse  for  a  little,  and  retum*d,       -1 ' 
And,  gravely  smiling,  lifted  her  from  hw^ 
And  kiss'd  her  with  all  pureness,  brothvr^ 

like. 
And  show'd  an  empty  tent  allotted  her, 
And  glancing  for  a  minute,  till  he  saw 

her 
Pass  into  it,  tum'd  to  the  prince,  and  said: 

I      'Prince,  when  of  late  ye  pray'd  me  for 

my  leave 
^o  move  to  your  own  land  and  there  defend 
^  our  marches,  I  was  prick'd   with  some 

reproof,  &n 

Ak  one  that  let  foul  wrong  stagnate  and  be. 
By  having  look'd  too  much  thro'  alien  eye^. 
Aiqd  wrought  too  long  with  delegated  haud^ 
Not  used  mine  own;  but  now  behold  me 

come  • 
To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  all  my 

realm. 
With  Kdyrn  and  with  others.     Have  ye 

look'd 
At    Edym?    have    ye    seen    how    nobly 

changed  ? 
This  work  of  his  is  great  and  wonderful. 
His   very  face   with  change   of   heart  is 
,    -        changed. 

The  world  will  not  believe  a  man  repents; 

And  thifl  wise  world  of  ours  is  mainly  right. 

Full  seldom  doth  a  man  repent,  or  use    crvi 

"Doth  grace  and  will  to  pick   the  victoos 

quitch  ^ 

Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  otit  of  him. 
And  make  all  clean,   and  plant  himself 

afresh. 
ICdyrn  has  done  it,  wuedine  attjiis  heart 


i 
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And  you  were  often  there  about  the  Queen,  . .  A9  I  will  weed  this  land  before  1  to. 


But  saw  me  not,  or  mark'd  not  if  you  saw; 
Nor  did  I  care  or  dare  to  Kpeak  with  you,  870 
But  kept  myself  aloof  till  I  wns  changed ; 
And  fear  not,  cousin,  1  am  changed  in- 
deed.' 
• 

He  spoke,  and  Enid  easily  believed, 
Like  simple  noble  natures,  credulous 
Of  what  they  long  for,  good  in  friend  or 
foei 


I,  therefore,  mncTeTiTm  of  ourTable  Ronod, 
Not  rashly,  but  have  proved  him  every  way 
One  of  our  noblest,  our  roost  valorous* 
Sanest  and  roost  obedient;  and  indeed  019 
This  work  of  Edym,  wrought  upon  hiinaelf 
After  a  life  of  violence,  seems  to  me 
A  thousand-fold  more  great  and  wnnderful 
Than  if  some  knight  of  mine,  risking  hb 

life. 
My  subject  with  my  subjeeti  nade^  hiau 
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Should  make  an  onslaught    single  on  a 

realm 
Of  robbers,  tho'  he  slew  them  one  by  one. 
And   were   himself  nigh  wounded  to  the 

death.' 

So    spake   the    King;  low    bow'd  the 

pmiB^^nRnelt  919 

Hia  «^*»|r«j|fl  n^i^Kiii.  g»i^f  nor  wonderful, 

A nd  mSSw  Enidla^nt ;  aint" thither  came 
The  King's  own  leech  to  look  into  bis  hurt; 
And  £nid  tended  on  him  there ;  and  there 
Her  constant  motion  round  him,  and  the 

breath 
Of  her  sweet  tendance  hovering  over  him, 
Fill'd  all  the  genial  cdhrses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love, 
As  the  Southwest  that  blowing  Bala  lake 
Fills  all  the  sacred  Dee.    So  past  the  days. 

-^^nt  while  Geraint  lay  healing  of  his  hurt, 

The  blameless  King  went  forth  and  cast  his 

eyes  931 

On  each  of  all  whom  Uther  left  in  charge 

Long  since,  to  guard  the  justice  of  the 

King. 
He  look*d  and  found  them  wanting;  and  as 

now 
Men  weed  the  White  Horse  on  the  Berk- 
shire hills, 
To  keep  him  bright  and  clean  as  hereto- 

lore. 
He  rooted  out  the  slothful  officer 
Or  guilty,  which  for  bribe  had  wink'd  at 

wrong. 
And  in  their  chairs  set  up  a  stronger  race 
With  hearts  and  hands,  and  sent  a  thou- 
sand men  940 
.  To  till  the  wastes,  and  moving  everywhere 
Clear'd  the  dark  places  and  let  in  the  Viw, 
And  broke  the  bandit  holds  and  cleansed 
the  land.           ~     " 

Then,  when  Geraint  was  whole  again,  they 

past 
With  Arthur  to  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
There  the  great  Quben  once  more  embraced 

her  friend. 
And  clothed  her  in  apparel  like  the  day. 
And  tho'  Geraint  could  never  take  again 
That  comfort  from  their  converse  which  he 

took 
Before  the  Qneen's  fair  name  was  breathed 

upon,  950 

He  rested  well  content  that  all  was  well. 


Thence  after  tarrjring  for  a  space  they  rode, 
And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them  to  the 

shores 
Of  Severn,  and  they  past  to  their  own  land. 
And  there  he  kept_the.;pjstice  of  the  King 
So  vigorou3ly  yetniildly  thatidhhe'Sfts 
Applauded,  and  the  spiteful  whisper  died; 
And  being  ever  foremost  in  the  chase. 
And  victor  at  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
They  calFd  him  the  great  prince  and  man 

of  men.  960 

But  Enid,  whom  her  ladies  loved  to  call 
P^nid  the  Fair,  a  grateful  people  named 
Enid  the  Good ;  and  in  their  halls  arose 
The  cry  of  children,  Enids  and  Geraints 
Of  times  to  be;  nor  did  he  doubt  her  more. 
But  rested  in  her  fealty  till  he  crowii'd 
A  happy  life  with  a  fair  death,  and  fell 
Against  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea 
In  battle,  fighting  for  the  blameless  King. 
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Feixam  the  king,  who  held  and  lost  with 

Lot 
In  that  first  war,  and  had  his  realm  restored 
But  render*d  tributary,  fail'd  of  late 
To    send   his   tribute;    wherefore   Arthur 

caird 
His   treasurer,  one  of  many  years,  and 

spake: 
<Go  thou  with  hi^i  and  him  and  bring  it  to 

us. 
Lest  we  should  set  one  truer  on  his  throne. 
CMan's  word  is  God  in  man."*! 

His  baron  said : 
*  We  go,  but  barken:  there  be  two  strange 

knights 
Who  sit  near  Caraelot  at  a  fountain  side  10 
A  mile  beneath  the  forest,  challenging 
And  overthrowing  every  knight  who  comes. 
Wilt  thou  I  undertake  them  as  we  pass, 
And  send  them  to  thee  ? ' 

Arthur  langh'd  upon  him: 
'Old  friend,  too  old  to  be  so  young,  de- 
part. 
Delay  not  thou  for  aught,  bnt  let  them  sit. 
Until  they  find  a  lustier  than  themselves.' 

So  these  departed.    Early,  one  fair  dawn,^ 

The  light-wing'd  spirit  of  his  youth  re-j 

tum'd 
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On  Arthur's  heart;  he  arm'd  himnelf  and 
went,  ao 

So  coming  to  the  fountain-side  beheld 
Balin  and  Balan  sitting  statue-like, 
Brethren,  to  right  and  left  the  spring,  that 

down. 
From  underneath  a  plume  of  lady-fern, 
Sang,  and  the  sand  danced  at  the  bottom 

of  it. 
And  on  the  right  of  Balin  Balin's  horse 

^!Was  fast  beside  an  alder,  on  the  left 

[Of  Balan  Balan's  near  a  poplar-tree. 
*  Fair  sirs,'  said  Arthur,  *  wherefore  ait  ya 

'  here?' 

\  Balin  and  Balan  answer'd:  '  For  the  sake 
;Of  glory;  we  be  mightier  men  than  all    st 
IIbl  jVrthur's   court;    that.jUs».  have   we 

^\  ppoved,"*   *"■ 

'  For  whatsger^*  ^"'yM.jIg*'"**  us  came 
Or  1  opTie  have  easily  OYcrthrown.' 

!  '  IJog^SftiA  Arthur,  <  am  of  Arthur's  hall. 
But  zather  proven  in  his  Paynim  wars 

;  Than.fapious  Jousts;  but  see,  or  proven  or 

"   not. 

Whether  me  likewise  ye  can  overthrow.' 

And  Arthur  lightly  smote  the  brethren 

down,  39 

And  lightly  so  letnm'dy  and  no  man  knew. 

Then  Balin  rose,  and  Balan,  and  beside 
The  carolling  water  set  themselves  again, 
And  spake    no  word    until    the    shadow 

tum'd; 
When  from  the  fringe  of  coppice  round 

them  burst 
A  spangled  pursuivant,  and  crying,  '  Sirs, 
Rise,  follow  I  ye  be  sent  for  by  the  King,' 
They  follow'd;  whom  when  Arthur  seeing 

ask'd, 
'Tell  me  your  names;  why  sat  ye  by  the 

well? 
Balin  the  stillness  of  a  minute  broke 
Saying, '<  An  unmelodious  name  to  thee,    90 
Balin,    **  the    Savage  "  —  that   addition 

thine  — 
My  brother  and  my  better,  this  man  here, 
Balan.    I  smote  npon  the  naked  skull 
A  thrall  of  thine  in  open  hall ;  my  hand 
Was  gauntleted,  half  slew  him,  for  I  heard 
He  had  spoken  evil  of  me;  thy  just  wrath 
Sent  me  a  three-years'  exjle  from  thine 

eyes. 
I  have  not  lived  my  life  delightsomely; 
For  I  that  did  that  violence  to  thy  thrall. 
Had  often  wrought  some  fury  on  myself^ 


Saving  for  Balan.     Those  three  kingUf 

years  -  ■ •        6c 

HavojMipt      were  wormwood-bitter  to  me. 

•""''aaiig,        ^     --.    - 
Methougfat  that  if  we  sat  beside  Che  well, 
And  hurl'd  to  ground  what  knight  soever 

spurr'd 
Against  us,  thou  would'st  take  me  gladlier 

back. 
And  make,  as  ten  times  worthier  to  be 

thine 
Than  twenty  Balina,  Balan  knight.    I  have 

said. 
Not  so — not  all.    A  man  of  thine  to-day 
Abash'd  us  both,  and  brake  my  boast,  lliy 

will?'  • 

Sfod    Arthur:    'Thou   hast   ever   spoken 
_         truth;  90 

Thy  too  fierce  manhood  would  not  let  thee 

lie. 
Rise,  my  true  knight.    As  children  leain^ 

be  thou 
Wiser  for  falling !    walk  with  me^  and 

move 
To  music  with  thine  Order  and  the  King. 
Thy  chair,  a  grief  to  all  the   brethrent 

stands 
Vacant,  but  thou  retake  it,  mine  again  I ' 


r 


Thereafter,  when  Sir  Balin  enter'd  hall. 
The  lost  one    found  was  greeted   as  in 

heaven 
With  joy  that  blazed  itself  in  woodland 

wealth  79 

Of  leaf,  and  gayest  garlandage  of  flowen, 
Along  the  widls  and  down  the  boazd ;  they 

sat, 
And  cup  dash'd  cup;  they  drank,  and  some 

one  sang, 
Sweet-voiced,  a  song  of  welcome,  iriiere- 

upon  * 

Their  common  shout  in  obonis,  monnting, 

made 
Those  banners  of  twelve  battles  overhead 
Stir  as  they  stirr'd  of  old,  when  Arthur's 

host 
Prodaim'd  him  victor  and  the  day  was  won. 

Then  Balan  added  to  their  Order  lived 
A  wealthier  life  than  heretofore  with  theee 
And  Balin,  till  their  embassage  letum'd.  f» 

'Sir  King,'  they  brooght   report,  *w 
hardly  fonnd. 
So  bnsh'd  about  it  is  with  gloom,  the  haU 
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Of  him  to  whom  ye  sent  us,  Pellam,  once 
A  Christless  foe  of  thine  as  ever  dash'd 

^^Jdono  against  horse;  but  seeing-  that  thy 

^"^  realm 

Hath  prospered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the 

TooMM  ill  rival  hl^*/t^  l**^1j  fl*i«ym^ 

And  finds  himself   descended^  from    the 

Saint 
Arimathaean  Joseph,  him  who  first 
Brought  the  great  fiuth  to  Britain  over 


lOO 


I  He  boasts  his  life   as  purer  than  thine 


own; 


Eats  scarce  enow  to  keep  his  pnlse  a-beat; 
\^Hath  ptish'd  aside  his  faithful  wife,  nor 
leto 

Or  dame  or  damsel  enter  at  his  gijtes 

Lest  he  should  be  polluted.    This  gray 
king 

Show'd  us  a  shrine  wherein  were  wonders 
—  yea. 

Rich  arks  with  priceless  bones  of  martyr- 
dom. 

Thorns  of  the  erown  and  shivers  of  the 


And  therewithal,  —  for  thus  he  told  us,  — 
brought  ro9 

By  holy  Joseph  hither,  that  same  spear 

Wherewith  the  Roman  pierced  the  side  of 
Christ, 
^.^e  much  amazed  its;  after,  when  ;we  sough 

The  tribute,  answer'd,  ^I  have  quite  fore- 
gone 

All  matters  of  this  world.     Garlon,  mine 
heir. 

Of  htm  demand  it,**  which  this  Garlon 

* —  JF*^'* 

With  much  ado,  railing  at  thine  and  thee. 


'  But  when  we  left,  in  those  deep  woods 
we  found 

A  knight  of  thine  spear-stricken  from  be- 
hind, 

I>ead,  whom  we  buried;  more  than  one  of. 
us  119 

Cried  out  on  Garlon,  but  a  woodman  there 
ReportedHif  some  demon  in  the  woods 
Was  ooee  a  man,  who,  driven    by  evil 

tongues 
From  all  his  fellows,  lived  alone,  and  came 
To  learn  black  magic,  and  to  hate  his 

kind 
With  such  a  hate  that  when  he  died  his 

soul 


Became  a  fiend,  whieh,  as'thaoqan  in  life 
Was  w9ilJ»dedJijLblin  jJUwgsiMnd^lMiw  not 


Strikes  from  behind.  This  woodman  sho^d 

the  cave 
From  which  he  sallies   and  wherein    be 

dwelt. 

We  saw  the  hoof -print  of  a  horse,  no 

, 

more.  130 

Then  Arthur, '  Let  who  goes  before  me 

He  do  not  fall  behind  me.  Foully  slain 
And  villainously  I  who  will  hunt  for  me 
This  demon  of  the  woods  ? '    Said  Bahw, 

•II' 
So  olaim'd  the  quest  and  rode  away,  but 

first, 
Embracing  Balin:  'Good  my  brother,  hear  I 
Let  not  thy  moods  prevail  when  I  am  gone 
(Who  used  to  lay  them  I  holdthemjmter    J 

fiends. 
Who  leap  at  thee  to  tear  thee;  shake  them 

Bsiue, 
Dreams  ruling  when  wit  sleeps !  yea,  byt 

«40 


Thjtt  any  of  tli«ML1gggjd  wrong  thee  wrongs 
thyself. .  ■  ■*" 

Witness  their  flowery  welcome.    Bound  are 
'1..  they 

To  speak  no  evil.    Truly,  save  for  fears, 
t-j-'My  fBimrfd'r  thee,  so  rioh  a  fellowship 

Would  make  me  wholly  blest;  thou  one  of 
them. 

Be  one  indeed.    Consider  them,  and  all 

Their  bearing  in  their  common  bond  of 
love. 

No  more  of  hatred  than  in  heaven  itself. 

No  more  of  jealousy  than  in  Paradise.' 


So  Balan  wam'd,  and  went;  Balin  re- 
main d,  ISO 

Who  —  for  but  three  brief  moons  had 
glanced  away 

From  being  knighted  till  he  smote  the 
thrall. 

And  faded  from  the  presence  into  years 

Of  exile  —  now  would  strietlier  let  hiA- 
self  

To  learn  what  Arthur  meant^by  eourtesy. 

Manhood,  and  knighthood;  wlrarefore  hov- 
er'd  round 

Lancelot,  but  when  he  mark'd  his  high 
sweet  smile 

In  passmg,  and  a  transitory  word 


^ 
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Make  knight  or  charl  or  child  or  damsel 

seem 
From  being  smiled  at  happier  in  them- 
selves—  160 
Sigh'd,   as  a  boy,  lame -born  beneath  a 

height 
That  glooms  his  Talley,  sighs  to  see  the 

peak 
Snn-flush'd  or  tonch  at  night  the  northern 

star; 
For  one  from  out  his  village  lately  climb'd 
And  brought  report  of  azure  knd.  and 

fair, 
Far  seen  to  left  and  right;  and  he  himself 
Hath  hardly  scaled  with  help  a  hundred 

feet 
Up  from  the  base*    So  Balin,  marvelling 

oft 
How  far  beyond  him  Lancelot  seem'd  to 

move, 
Groan'd,    and    at    times   would    mutter : 

' These  begifts,  170 

Bom  with  ^e-^lloMi,  not  learnable,  divine. 
Bey  and  my-v^auak:     Well  had  I  foughteu 

. —  well-i— 

In  those  fierce  wars,   struck  hard  —  and 

had  I  crown'd 
With  my  slain  self  the  heaps  of  whom  I 
^     '  slew  — 

(  80 — better  I  —  But  this  worship  of  the 

Queen,    . 
That  honor  too  if  herein  she  holds  him  — 

this. 
This  was  the  snnshine  that  hath  given  the 

man 
A  growth,  a  name  that  branches  o'er  the 

rest, 
And  strength  agunst  all  odds,  and  what 

the  King 
80  prizes  —  overprizes  —  gentleness.        180 
Her  likewise  would  I  worship  an  I  might. 
I  never  can  be  close  with  her,  as  he 
'Xbat  bronght  her  hither.    Shall  I  pray  the 

King 
To  let  me  bear  some  token  of  his  Qneen 
Whereon  to  gaze,  remembering  her  —  for- 
get 
Mv  heats  and  violences  ?  live  afresh  ? 
Wnat  if  the  Queen  disdaiu'd  to  grant  it ! 

nay. 
Being  so  stately-gentle,  would  she  make 
My  darkness  blackness  ?    and   with   how 

swcwt  grace  189 

She  greeted  my  return  I     Bold  will  I  be  — 
Some  goodly  oognizanoe  of  Guinevere^ 


In  lien  of  this  rough  beast  upon  my  shield, 
Langued  gules,  and  tooth'd  with  griuuing 
savagery.' 

And  Arthur,  when  Sir  Balin  sooght  him, 
said, 
'  What  wilt  thou  bear  7 '    Balin  was  bold, 

and  ask'd 
To  bear  her  own  crown-royal  upon  shield, 
Whereat  she  smiled  and  tum'd  her  to  the 

King, 
Who  answer'd:  'Thou  shalt  put  the  crown 

^ to  use. 

\The  crown  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  king, 
^And  this  a  shadow's  shadow,  let  him  hare 

'  So  this  will  help  him  of  his  violences  I ' 
'  No  shadow,'  said  Sir  Balin, '  O  my  Queen, 
But  light  to  roe  !  no  shadow,  O  my  King, 
But  golden  earnest  of  a  gentler  life  1 ' 

'      So  Balin  bare  the  crown,  and  all  the 

knights 
Approved  him,  and  the  Queen;  and  all  the 

world 
Made  music,  and  he  felt  b\?  bAingn^oTe 
In  musig^with  his  Order  and  the  King* 

The  nightingale,  full-toned  in   middle 

May, 
Hath  ever  and  anon  a  note  so  thin  ai* 

It  seems  another  voice  in  other  groves; 
l^us,  after  some  quick  burst  of  sudden 

wrath, 
/The  music  in  him  seem'd  to  ehange  and 

grow 
Faint  and  faroif . 

And  once  be  saw  the  thrall 
His  passion  half  had  ganntleted  to  death. 
That  causer  of  his  banishment  and  shaiite, 
Ijimile  at  him,  as  he  deem'd,  preeumptii- 
J  otisly. 

His  arm  hidf  rose  to  strike  again,  but  fell; 
The  memory  of  that  cognisance  on  shield 
Weighted   it   down,  but   in    hiinseif   he 

moan'd: 


"Too  high  this  mount  of  Ca]iiek>t  for 

roe; 
These  high-set  courtesies  are  not  for  roe. 
Shall. I  not  rather  prove  the  wone  for 

these  ? 
Fierier  and  stormier  from  restraining,  brrak 
Into    some     madness    even    befora    the 

Queen  ? ' 
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Thus,  as  a  hearth  lit  in  a   mountain 

home. 
And  glancing  on  the  window,  when  the 

gloom 
Of  twilight   deepens  ronnd  it,  seems    a 

flame 
That  rages  in  the  woodland  far  below, 
fck)  when  his  moods  were  darkened,  court 

and  king  «3o 

And  all  the  kindly  warmth  of  Arthur*s  hall 
Shadow'd  an  angry  distance;  yet  he  strove 
To  learu  the  graces  of  their  Table,  fought 
Hard  with  himself,  and  seem'd  at  length  in 


Then    chanced,  one  morning,  that  Sir 

Balin  sat 
Cla6&-bower'd  in  that  garden  nigh  the  hall. 
A  walk  of  roses  ran  from  door  to  door, 
A.  walk  of  lilies  crost  it  to  the  bower; 
And  down  that  range  of  roses  the  great 

Queen 
Came  with  slow  steps,  the  morning  on  her 

face;  240 

And  ail  in  shadow  from  the  counter  door 
Sir  Lancelot  as  to  meet  her,  then  at  once. 
As  it  he  saw  not,  glanced  aside,  and  paced 
The  long  white  walk  of  lilies  toward  the 

bower. 
Folio w'd  the  Queen;  Sir  Balin  heard  her 

•Prince, 
Art  tboo  so  little  loyal  to  thy  Qneen 
As    pass    without   good    morrow  to    thy 

Queen?' 
To  whom  Sir  Lancelot  with  his  eyes  on 

earth, 
'  Fain  would  I  still  be  loyal  to  the  Queen.' 
'Tea,  so,'  she  said;  *but  so  to  pass  me 

by —  aso 

'^  loyal  scaroe  is  loyal  to  thyself, 
Whom  all  men  rate  the  king  of  conrtesy. 
Let  be;  ye  stand,  fair  lord,  as  in  a  dream.' 

Then  Lancelot  with  his  hand  among  the 

flowers: 
*  Tea — for  a  dream.  Last  night  methough t 

I  saw 
That  maiden  Saint  who  stands  with  lily  in 

hand 
In  yonder  shrine.    All  round  her  prest  the 

dark. 
And  all  the  light  upon  her  silver  face 
FlowM  from  uie  spiritual  lily  that  she  held. 
IdB  I  these  her  emblems  drew  mine  eyes  — 

•way; 


For  see,  how  perfect-pure  I    As  light  a 

flush 
As  hardly  tints  the  blossom  of  the  quince 
Would  mar  their  eharm  of  stainless  maiden- 
hood.' 

'  Sweeter  to  me,'  she  said,  '  this  garden 

rose 
Deep-hued  and  many-folded !  sweeter  still 
The  wild- wood  hyacinth  and  the  bloom  of 

May ! 
Prince,  we  have  ridden  before  among  the 

flowers 
In  those  fair  days  —  not  all  as  cool  as  these, 
Tho'  season-earlier.     Art  thou  sad?    or 

sick? 
Our  noble  King  will  send  thee  his  own 

leech  —  tjo 

Sick  ?  or  for  any  matter  apger'd  at  me  ? ' 

Then  Lancelot  lifted  his  large  eyes;  they 

dwelt 
Deep-tranced  on  hers,  and  oonld  not  fialL 

Her  hue 
Changed  at  his  gaze;  so  turning  side  by 

side 
They  past,  and  Balin   started    from  his 

bower. 

*  Queen  ?  subject  ?  but  I  see  not  what  I   ] 

see.  / 

Damsel  and  lover  ?  hear  not  what  I  ^***»*i  J 
My  father  hath  begotten  me  in  his  wrath. 
I  suffer  from  the  things  before  me,  know. 
Learn    nothing;    am    not    worthy    to    be 

knight  —  aSo 

A  churl,  a  clown  I '  and  in  him  gloom  on 

gloom 
Deepeird;  he  sharply  cangfat  his  lance  and 

shield. 
Nor  stay'd  to  crave  permission  of  the  King, 
But  mad  for   strange  adventure,  dash^ 

away. 

He  took  the  selfsame  track  as  Balan, 


The  fountain    where    they  sat    together, 

sigh'd, 
'  Was  I  not  better  there  with  him  ? '  and 

rode 
The  skyless  woods,  but  nnder  open  bine 
Came  on  the  hoar -head  woodman  at  a 

bough 
Wearily  hewing.     '  Chnrl,  thine  aze  I '  he 

cried. 
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DesceDdedf  and  disjointed  it  at  a  blow; 
To  whom   the  woodman  utter'd  wondex^ 

ingly> 
*Lord,  tboii  couldst  lay  the  devil, of  these 

woods 

If  arm  of  flesh  could  lay  him  ! '  Balin  cried, 

'  Him,  or  the  yiler  devil  who  plays  his  part; 

Talay  that  devil  would  lay  the  devil  in  me.' 

*  VkJ,'  said  the  t^Uri,  ^^owrdevajs  a^jjlh, 
I  saw-thSlTasEDf  hiiu  belt  yester-even. 
And  some  do  say  that  oar  Sir  Garlon  too 
Hath  leam'd  black  magic,  and  to  ride  un- 
seen. 300 

Look  to  the  cave.'    Bnt  Balin  answered 
him, 

*  Old  fabler,  these  be  fancies  of  the  churl; 
Look  to  thy  woodcraft,'  and  so  leaving  him. 
Now  with  slack  rein  and  careless  of  him- 
self. 

Now  with  dng  spur  and  raving  at  himself. 
Now  with  droopt  brow  down  the  long  glades 

he  rode; 
So  mark'd  not  on  his  right  a  cavern-chasm 
Yawn  over  darkness,  where,  nor  far  witliin. 
The  whole  day  died,  but,  dying,  gleam'd  on 

rocks 
Boof-pendent,  sharp;  and  others  from  the 

floor,  3 10 

Tnsklike,  arising,  made  that  month  of  night 
Whereout  the  demon  issued  up  from  hell. 
Me  mark'd  not  this,  but,  blind  and  deaf  to  all 
Save  that  chain'd  rage  which  ever  yelpt 

within. 
Past  eastward  from  the  falling  snn.    At 

onee 
He  felt  the  boUow-beaten  mosses  thnd 
And  tremble,  and  then  the  shadow  of  a 

spear. 
Shot   from    behind    him,  ran    along    the 

ground. 
Sideways  he  started  from  the  path,  and 

saw,  319 

With  pointed  lanee  as  if  to  pierce,  a  shape, 
A  light  of  armor  by  him  flash,  and  pass 
And  vanish  in  the  woods;  andfollow'd  this, 
But  all  so  blind  in  rage  that  unawares 
He  bunt  his  lance  against  a  forest  bough, 
Dishorsed  himself,  and  rose  again,  and  fled 
Far,  till  the  castle  of  a  king,  the  hall 
Of  Pellam,  lichen-bearded,  gravly  draped 
With  streaming  grass,  appear*!!,  low-ouilt 

but  strong; 
The  ruinous  donjon  as  a  knoll  of  moss. 
The  battlement  overtc»pt  with  ivy-tods,   330 
A  home  of  bata,  in  every  tower  an  owL 


Then  spake  the  men  of  Pellam  cryia^ 

•Lord, 
Why   wear   ye    this    crown -royal    npoa 

shield  ? ' 
Said  Balin, '  For  the  fairest  and  the  best 
Of  ladies  living  gave  me  this  to  bear.' 
So  stall'd  his  horse,  and  strode  across  the 

court. 
But  found  the  greetings  both  of  kni|^t  and 

king 
Faint  in  the  low  dark  hall  of  baoqoet. 

Leaves 
Laid  their    green  faces   flat  against  the 

panes, 
Sprays  grated,  and  the  canker'd  bonghs 

without  ]4o 

Whined  in  the  wood;  for  all  was  hnsh'd 

within. 
Till  when  at  feast    Sir  Garlon  likewise 

aak'd, 
'  Why  wear  ye  that  erown-royal  ?  *    Balio 

said, 
'  The  Queen  we  worship,  Lancelot,  I,  and 

all. 
As  fairest  best,  and  purest,  granted  me 
To  bear  it ! '    Such  a  sound — for  Arthur's 

knights 
Were   bated  straagei.   in  the    hdl  — 

makes 
The  white  swan-mother,  sittings  when  she 

hears 
A  strange    knee  mstle    thro'  her  secret 

reeds. 
Made    Grarlon,    hissing;    then    he   sourly 

smiled:  350 

'Fairest  I  grant  her — I  have  seen;  but 

best, 
Best,  purest  ?  Ihou  from  Aithor's  ball,  and 

yet 
80  simple  !  hast  thoa  eyes,  or  if,  are  these 
So  far  oesotted  that  they  fail  to  see 
This  fair  wife -worship  cloaks   a 

shame? 
Truly,  ye  men  of  Arthar  be  hot  babes.* 


A  goblet  on  the  board  by  Balin,  boea'd 
With  holy  Joseph's  legencf,  on  his  right 
Stood,  all  of  massiest  bronae.    Oiw  side  hsd 

sea 
And  ship  and  sail  and  aogela  blowing  oa 

it;  r* 

And  one  was  rough  with  watllmg,  aad  the 

walls 
Of  that  low  chnroh  he  built  at  Glasloabatv. 
This  Balin  graspt,  but  while  in  act  to  hsri, 
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Thro*  memoiy  of  that  token  on  the  shield 

Belax'd  his  hold.  *I  will  be  gentle/  he 
thought, 

'And  passing  gentle;'  caught  his  hand 
away, 

Then  fiercely  to  Sir  Garlon:  *  Eyes  have  I 

That  saw  to-day  the  shadow  of  a  spear. 

Shot  from  behind  me,  run  along  the  ground; 

£je8  too  that  long  have  watch'd  how  I.<auce- 
lot  draws  370 

From  homage  to  the  best  and  purest, 
might. 

Name,  manhood,  and  a  grace,  but  scantly 

thine 

Whoy  flitting  in  thine  own  hall,  canst  en- 
dure 

To  mouth  so  huge  a  foulness  —  to  thy  guest. 

Me,  me  of  Arthur's  Table.     Felon  talk  I 

Let  be  1  no  more  I ' 

But  not  the  less  by  night 

The  scorn  of  Garlou,  poisoning  all  his  rest. 

Stung  him  in  dreams.  At  length,  and  dim 
thro'  leaves 

Blinkt  the  white  morn,  sprays  grated,  and 
old  boughs 

Whined  in  the  wood.  He  rose,  descended, 
met  380 

The  Bcomer  in  the  castle  court,  and  fain, 

For  hate  and  loathing,  would  have  past 
him  by; 

But  when  Sir  Garlon  ntter'd  mocking-wise, 

*  What,  wear  ye  still  that  same  crown- 
scandalous  ? ' 

Hifl  countenance  blacken'd,  and  his  fore- 
head veins 

Bloated  and  branch'd;  and  tearing  out  of 
sheath 

The  brand,  Sir  Balin  with  a  fiery,  <  Ha ! 

^  tboi|.J>»-^hadow,  here  I  make  thee 
rhost,' 

Hard  upon  belm  smote  him,  and  the  blade 
flew 

Splintering  in  six,  and  clinkt  npon  the 
stones.  300 

Then  Garlon,  reeling  slowly  backward,  fell, 

And  Balin  by  the  banneret  of  bis  helm 

Dragg'd  him,  and  struck,  but  from  the 
castle  a  cry 

Sounded  across  the  court,  and  —  men-at- 
arms, 

A  seore  with  pointed  lances,  making  at 
him  — 

He  daah'd  the  pummel  at  the  foremost 


-  "vBeneath  a  low  door  dipt,  and  made  his  feet 
^  J  Wings  thro'  a  glimmering  gallery,  till  he 
^  mark'd 

The  portal  of  King  Pellam's  chapel  wide 
And  inward  to  the  wall;  he  stept  behind; 
Thence  in  a  moment  heard  them  pass  like 

wolves  401 

Howling;  but  while  he  stared  about  the 

shrine, 
In  which  he  scarce  could  spy  the  Christ 

for  Saints, 
Beheld  before  a  golden  altar  lie 
The  longest  lance  his  eyes  had  ever  seen. 
Point-painted  red;  and  seizing  thereupon 
Push'd  thro'  an  open  casement  down,  lean'd 

on  it. 
Leapt  in  a  semicircle,  and  lit  on  earth; 
Then  hand  at  ear,  and  harkeniug  from 

what  side 
The  blindfold  nimmage  buried  in  the  walls 
Might    echo,  ran  the  counter  path,  and 

found  411 

His  charger,  mounted  on  him  and  away. 
An  arrow  whizz'd  to  the  right,  one  to  the 

left. 
One  overhead;  and  Pellam's  feeble  cry, 
*  Stay,    stay  him  I    he    defileth    heavenly 

things 
With  earthly  uses  ! '  made  him  quickly 

dive 
Beneath  the  boughs,  and  race  thro'  many  a 

mile 
Of  dense  and  open,  till  his  goodly  horse, 
Arising  wearily  at  a  fallen  oak. 
Stumbled  headloug,  and  cast  him  face  to 

ground.  420 

Half -wroth  he  had  not  ended,  but  all 

glad. 
Knightlike,  to  find  his  charger  yet  ud» 

lamed, 
Sir  Balin  drew  the  shield  from  off  his  neck. 
Stared   at  the    priceless   cognizance,  and 

thought, 
'I  have  shamed  thee  so  that  now  thou 

shamest  me. 
Thee  will  I  bear  no  more,'  high  on  a  branch 
Hung  it,  and  tum*d  aside  into  the  woodn. 
And  there  in  gloom  cast  himself  all  along. 
Moaning,  *  My  violences,  my  violences  1 ' 


But  now  the   wholesome  music  of  the 
wood  430 

Was  dumb'd  by  one  from  out  the  hall  of 
Mark, 
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A  damsel-errant,  warbling,  as  she  rode 
Hie    woodland    alleys,  Vivien,  with    her 
squire. 

'The  fire  of  heaven  has  Idll'd  the  harren 
cold, 
And  kindled  all  the  plain  and  all  the  wold. 
The  new  leaf  ever  pushes  off  the  old. 
The  fire  of  heayen  is  not  the  flame  of  helL 

*01d  priest,  who  mumble  worship  in  your 
qnize  — 
Old  monk  and  nun,  ye  scorn  the  world's  denre, 
Yeit  in  your  frosty  cells  ye  feel  the  fire !       440 
Hie  fire  of  heaven  is  not  the  flame  of  helL 

*  The  fire  of  heaven  is  on  the  dusty  ways. 
The  wayside  blossoms  open  to  the  blase, 
^e  whole  wood -world  is  one  full  peal  of 

praise. 
The  fire  of  heaven  is  not  the  flame  of  helL 

'The  fire  of  heaven  is  lord  of  all  things 

And  stanre  not  thon  this  fire  within  thy  blood, 
Bup  follow  Vivien  thro*  the  fier^  flood  I 
^Pae  fire  of  heaven  is  not  the  flame  of  hell ! ' 

Then  turning  to  her  squire, '  This  fire  of 
heaven,  450 

This  old  sun-worship^  boy,  will  rise  agniu. 
And  beat  the  Cross  to  earth,  and  break  the 

King 
And  all  his  Table.' 

Hien  they  reaoh'd  a  glade. 
Where  nnder  one  long  lane  of  cloudless  air 
Before  another  wood,  the  royal  crown 
Sparkled,  and  swaying  upon  a  restless  elm 
Drew  the  vague  glaim  of  Virien  and  her 

squire. 
Amazed  were  these; '  Lo  there,'  she  oried — 

•  a  crown  — 
Borne  by  some  high  lord-prince  of  Arthur's 

hall. 
And  there  s  horse  t  the  rider  ?  where  is 

he?  460 

See,  yonder  lies  one  dead  vrithin  the  wood. 
Not  dead ;  he  stirs !  —  but  sleeping.    I  will 

speak. 
Hail,  royal  knight,  we  break  on  thy  sweet 

rest, 
Not,  doubtless,  all  uneam'd  by  noble  deeds. 
But  bounden  art  thon,  if  from  Arthur's 

haU, 
To  help  the  weak.    Behold,  I  fly  from 


A  lustful  king,  who  sought  to  win  my  k»«c 
Thro'  evil  ways.    The  knight  with  whom  I 

rode 
Hath  suffer'd  misadventure,  and  my  squire 
Hath  in  him  small  defence;  but  Ukmi,  Sir 

Prince,  4^ 

Wilt  surely  guide  me  to  the  warrior  King, 
Arthur  the  blameless,  pure  as  any  maid. 
To  get  me  shelter  for  my  maidenhood. 
I  charge  thee  by  that  crown  upon   thy 

shield. 
And  by  the  great  Queen's  name,  arise  mmd 

hence? 

And  Balin  roae:  '  Thither  no  more  I  nor 
prince 

Nor  knight  am  I,  bnt  one  that  bath  de- 
famed 

The  cognizance  she  gave  me.    Here  I  dwell 

Savage  among  the  savage  woods,  bete 
die  — 

Die — let  the  wolves'  black  maws  ensepnl- 
chre  4ib 

Their  brother  beast,  whose  anger  waa  hit 
lordl 

0  me,  that  such  a  name  as  Guinevere'a, 
Which  our  high  Lancelot  hath  so  lifted  up, 
And  been  thereby  uplifted,  should  thro'  me. 
My  violence,  and  my  villainy,  come  to 

shame! ' 

Thereat  she  suddenly  langVd  and  shrill, 

anon 
Sigh'd  all  as  suddenly.    Said  Balin  to  her: 
'  Is  this  thy  courtesy  —  to  mock  me,  ha  ? 
Hence,  for  I  will  not  with  thee.'     Again 

she  sigh'd: 
'Pardon,  sweet  lord  1  we  maidene  oflra 

laugh  ^ 

When  sick  at  heart,  when  rather  we  ahonld 

weep. 

1  knew  thee  wrong'd.    I  brake  npoo  thy 

rest. 
And  now  full  loth  am  I  to  break  thy  dream, 
Bnt  thou  art  man,  and  canst  abide  a  truth, 
Tho'  bitter.    Hither,  boy  — >  and  mark  ne 

well. 
Dost  thou  remember  at  Gaerieoa  onee  — 
A  year  ago  —  nay,  then  I  love  thee  not  — 
Ay,  thou  rememberest  well  —  one  siunmer 

dawn^ 
By  the  great  tower — Caerleon  upon  Uak  — 
Nay,  truly  we  were  hidden  —  this  fair  lord. 
The  flower  of  all  their  vestal  luughihood, 

knelt  pi 
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In  amoroas  homage  —  knelt  —  what  else  ? 
—  O,  ay, 

Knelt,  and  drew  down  from  out  his  night- 
black  hair 

And  mumbled  that  white  hand  whose  ring'd 
caress 

Had  wander'd  from  her  own  King's  golden 
head, 

And  lost  itself  in  darkness,  till  she  cried  — 

I  thought  the  great  tower  would  crash  down 
on  both  — 

**  Rise,  my  sweet  King,  and  kiss  me  on  the 
lips, 

Thou  art  my  King."  This  lad,  whose 
lightest  word 

Is  mere  white  truth  in  simple  nakedness. 

Saw  them  embrace;  he  reddens,  cannot 
speak,  511 

80  bashful,  he  \  but  all  the  maiden  Saints, 

The  deathless  mother-maidenhood  of  hea- 
ven. 

Cry  out  upon  her.    Up  then,  ride  with  me  t 

Talk  not  of  shame  1  thou  canst  not,  an 
thou  won  Ids  t, 

Do  these  more  shame  than  these  have  done 
themselves.' 

She  lied  with  ease;  but  horror-stricken 
he, 
Remem tiering  that  dark  bower  at  Camelot, 
Breathed  in  a  dismal  whisper, '  It  is  truth.' 

Sunnily  she  smiled:  'And  even  in  this 
lone  wood,  520 

Sweet  lord,  ye  do  right  well  to  whisper  this. 

Fools  prate,  and  perish  traitors.  Woods 
have  tongues, 

Aa  walls  have  ears;  but  thou  shalt  go  with 
me. 

And  we  will  speak  at  first  exceeding  low. 

Meet  is  it  the  good  King  be  not  deceived. 

See  now,  I  set  thee  high  on  vantage  ground. 

From  whence  to  watch  the  time,  and  eagle- 
like 

Stoop  at  thy  will  on  Lancelot  and  the 
Queen.' 

She  ceased;    his  evil  spirit  upon  him 

leapt. 
He  ground  his  teeth  together,  sprang  with 

a  yell,  530 

Tore  from  the  branch  and  cast  on  earth  Uie 

shield, 
Drove  his  mail'd  heel  athwart  the  royal 

QPOWII9 


Stampt  all  into  defacement,  horl'd  it  from 

him 
Among  the  forest  weeds,  and  cursed  the 

tale, 
The  told-of,  and  the  teller. 

That  weird  yell, 
Unearthlier  than  all  shriek  of  bird  or  beast, 
Thrill'd  thro'  the  woods;  and  Balan  lurk- 
ing there  — 
His  quest  was  unaoeomplish'd  —  heard  and 

thought 
'  The  scream  of  that  wood«devil  I  came  to 

quell  I ' 
Then  neariug:   '  Lo  I  he  hath  shun  some 

brother^knight,  540 

And  tramples  on  the  goodly  shield  to  show 
His  loathing  of  our  Order  and  the  Queen. 
My  quest,  meseems,  is  here.    Or  devil  or 

man, 
Guard  thou  thine  head.'    Sir  Balin  spake 

not  word, 
But  snatch'd  a  sudden  buckler  from  the 

squire. 
And  vaulted  on  his  horse,  and  so  they 

crash'd 
In  onset,  and  King  Pellam's  holy  spear, 
Reputed  to  be  red  with  sinless  blood, 
Redden'd  at  once  with  sinful,  for  the  point- 
Across  the  maiden  shield  of  Balan  prick'd 
The    hauberk  to  the  flesh;    and   Balin's 

horse  55K 

Was  wearied  to  the  death,  and,  when  they 

dash'd. 
Rolling  back  upon  Balin,  crush'd  the  man 
Inward,  and  either  fell  and  swoon'd  away. 

Then  to  her  squire  mntter'd  the  damsel: 

« Fools  I 
This  fellow  hath  wrought  some  foulness 

with  his  Queen; 
Else  never  had  he  borne  her  crown,  nor 

raved 
And  thus  foam'd  over  at  a  rival  name. 
But    thou.  Sir    Chick,  that    scarce    hast 

broken  shell, 
Art   yet    half -yolk,   not    even    come    to 

down  —  560 

Who  never  sawest  Caerleon  upon  Usk  — 
And  yet  hast  often  pleaded  for  my  love  — 
See  what  I  see,  be  thou  where  I  have  been. 
Or  else,  Sir  Chick  —  dismount  and  loose 

their  casques; 
I  fain  would  know  what  manner  of  men 

they  be.' 
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And  when  the  squire  had  loosed  ihenif 

*  Goodly  I  —  look  I 
They  might  haye  cropt  the  myriad  flower 

of  May, 
And  hntt  each  other  here^  like  brainleas 

bulls, 
Dead  for  one  heifer  I ' 

Then  the  eentle  squire: 
*I  hold  them  happy,  so  they  £ed  for  love; 
And,  Vivien,  tho'  ye  beat  me  like  your 

d<«,  57* 

I  too  ooold  die,  as  now  I  live,  for  thee.' 

*  lAre  on.  Sir  Boy,*  she  eried;  '  I  better 

prize 
The  living  dog  than  the  dead  lion.    Away ! 
I  cannot  brook  to  gaze  upon  the  dead.' 
Then  leapt  her  palfrey  o'er   the    fallen 

o.k.  *^'    • 

And  bounding  forward, '  Leave  them  to  the 

wolves.' 

But  when  their  foreheads  felt  the  cooling 

air, 

Balin  first  woke,  and  seeing  that  true  face. 

Familiar  up  from  cradle-time,  so  wan,     580 

Crawl'd  slowly  with  low  moans  to  where  he 

And  on  his  dying  brother  east  himself 
Ikying;  and  he  lifted  faint  eyes;  he  felt 
One  near  him;  all  at  once  they  found  the 

world. 
Staring  wild- wide;  then  with  a  childlike 

wail. 
And  drawing  down  the  dim  disastrous  brow 
That  o'er  him  hung,  he  ki8s!d  it,  moan'd, 

and  spake: 


«0  Balin,  Balin,  I  that  fain  had  died 
To  save  thy  life,  have  brought  thee  to  thy 

death. 
Why  had  ye  not  the  shield  I  knew  ?  and 

why  S90 

Thunpled  ye  thus  on  that  which  bare  the 

crown?' 

Then  Balin  told  him  brokenly  and  in 

All  that  iuul  ohanoed,  and  Balan  moan'd 
again: 

•Brother,  I  dwelt  a  day  in  PelUm's  hall; 
This  Garlon  inook'd  me,  but  1  heeded  not. 
And  one  said,  **  £at  in  peace  I  a  liar  is  he. 


And  hates  thee  for  the  tribute!"    Thii 

good  kuight 
Told  me  that  twice  a  wanton  damsel  came. 
And  soueht  for  Grarion  at  the  castle-gales, 
Whom  Fellam  drove  away  with  holy  heat. 
I  well  believe  this  damsel,  and  the  one  601 
Who  stood  beside  thee  even  now,  the  same. 
•'She  dwells  among  the  wckmIs,*'  he  said, 

**  and  meets 
And  dallies  with  him  in  the  Moath  of 

Hell." 
Fonl  are  their  lives,  foul  are  their  lips; 

they  lied. 
Fvae  as  our  own  true  mother  is  oar  Qoeea.' 

'  O  brother,'  answer'd  Balin, '  woe  is  me  ( 
My  madness  all  thy  life  has  been  thy  doom. 
Thy  curse,  and  darken'd  all  thy  day;  and 

now 
The  night  has  come.    I  scarce  ean  see  thee 

now.  610 

Grood  night  I  for  we  shall  never  bid  again 
Good  morrow  —  Dark  my  doom  was  here, 

and  dark 
It  will  be  there.    I  see  thee  now  no  more. 
I  would  not   mine  again  should  daikea 

thine; 
Good  night,  true  brother.' 

Balan  answer'd  low, 
*  Good  night,  true  brother,  here  I  good  mor- 
row there  I 
We  two  were  bom  together,  and  we  die 
Together  by  one  doom: '  and  while  bespoke 
Closed  his  death-drowsing  eyes,  and  slept 
the  sleep  6*9 

With  Balin,  either  lock'd  in  cither's  arm. 


MERLIN  AND  VIVIEN 

A  STORM  was  coming,  bat  the  winds  were 

still. 
And  in  the  wild  woods  of  Broeeliande, 
Before  an  oak,  so  hollow*  hage,  and  old 
It  look'd  a  tower  of  ivied  masonwork, 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wily  Vivien  lay. 

For  he  that  always  bare  in  bitter  griMlge 
The  slights  of  Arthur  and  his  Table,  Mnxk 
The  Cornish  King,  had  heard  a  wandering 

voice, 
A  minstrel  of  Caerleon  by  strong  storm 
Blown  into  shelter  at  Tintagil,  say  >• 

That  out  of  naked  knight-like  purity 
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Sir  Lancelot  worsbipt  no  unmarried  girl. 
Bat  the  great  Queen  herself,  fought  in  her 

name, 
Sware  by  her — tows  like  theirs  that  high 

in  heaven 
Love  most,  but  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
In  marriage,  angels  of  our  Lord's  report. 

He    ceased,    and    then  —  for    Vivien 

sweetly  said — 
ShA  sat  beside  the  banquet  nearest  Mark,  ^- 
*  And  is  the  fair  example  foUow'd,  sir, 
In  Arthur's  household  ? '  —  answer'd  inno- 

cently:  ao 


r. 


*Ay,  by  some  few — ay,  truly — yoatfas 
that  hold 
It  more  beseems  the  perfect  virffin  knight 
\  To  worship  woman  as  true  wife  beyona 
j  All  hopes  of  gainine,  than  as  maiden  girl. 
I  They  place  their  pnde  in  Lancelot  and  the 
I  Queen. 

[80  passionate  for  an  utter  purity 
\  JBeyond  fho  limifr  of  ^eif  TOlid  are  these, 
1  For  Arthur  bound  them  not  to  singleness. 
I  Brave  hearts  and  clean  1    and  yet — God 
\^  guide  them  ! — young.' 

Then  Mark  was  half  in  heart  to  hnrl  his 

cup  30 

Straight  at  the  speaker,  but  forbore.    He 

rose 
To  leave  the  hall,  and,  Vivien  following  him, 
Tom'd  to  her:  *  Here  are  snakes  withm  the 

grass; 
And  you  methinks,  O  Vivien,  save  ye  fear 
The  monkish  manhood,  and  the  mask  of 

pure 
Worn  by  this  court,  can  stir  them  till  they 

sting.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd,  smiling  scornfully: 
•  Why  fear  ?  because  that  f oster'd  at  thy 

court 
I  savor  of  thy  —  virtues  ?  fear  them  ?  no, 
As   love,  if    love    be    perfect,  casts  out 

fear,  40 

80  bate,  if  hate  be  perfect,  casts  out  fenr. 
My  father  died  in  battle  against  the  King, 
My  mother  on  his  corpse  in  open  field; 
She  bore  me  there,  for  bom  from  death 

was  I 
Among  the  dead  and  sown  upon  the  wind  — 
And  then  on  thee  I  and  shown  the  truth 

betimeSp 


lat  old  true  filth,  and  bottom  of  the  well, 
^here  Truth  is  hidden.    Gracious  lessons 

thine,  ^ 

ind  maxims  of  the  mud !    **  This  Arthur 

Sure  I 
Tature  thro'  the  flesh  herself  hatk^ 

made  50 

Gives  him  the  lie  !    There  is  no  being  pure, 
^1y   cherub;   saith   not   Holy   Writ   the 

same?"  — 
If  I  were  Arthur,  I  would  have  thy  blood. 
Thy  blessing,  stainless  King  I  I  bring  thee 

back. 
When  I  have  ferreted  out  their  burrow^ 

The    hearts    of  all   this    Order  in  mine 

hand  — 
Ay —  so  that  fate  and  craft  and  folly 
—       close,  ^ 

Perchance,  one   curl  of  Arthur's  golden 

beard.  _  _,--—' ^ 

To  me  tins' narrow  grizzled  fork  of  thine 
Is  cleaner-fashion'd —  Well,  I  loved  thee 

first;  60 

That  warps  the  wit.' 

Loud  langh'd  the  graceless  Mark. 
But  Vivien,  into  Camelot  stealing,  lodged 
Low  in  the  city,  and  on  a  festal  day 
When  Guinevere  was  crossing  the  great 

hall 
Cast  herself  down,  knelt  to  the  Queen,  and 

wail'd. 

<  Why  kneel  ye  there  ?    What  evil  have 

ye  wrought  ? 
Rise  f '  and  the  damsel  bidden  rise  arose 
And  stood  with  folded  hands  and  down* 

ward  eyes 
Of  glancing  comer  and  all  meekly  said: 
*  Noue  wrought,  but  suffer'd  much,  an  or- 

Ehan  maid  I  70 

er  died  in  battle  for  thy  King, 
My  mother  on  his  corpse  —  in  open  field. 
The  sad  sea -sounding  wsAtes  of    Lyon- 

nesse  — 
Poor  wretch  —  no  friend  I  —  and  now  by 

Mark  the  king, 
For  that  small  charm  of  feature  mine,  pur* 

sued  — 
If  any  such  be  mine  —  I  fly  to  thee. 
Save,  save  me  thou  I    Woman  of  women 

—  thine 
The  wreath  of  beauty,  thine  the  crown  fd 

power, 
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Be  thine  the  balm  of  pity,  O  heaven's  own 

white 
Earth -angel,  stainless  bride  of  stainless 

King —  80 

Help,  for  he  follows  I  take  me  to  thyself ! 

0  yield  me  shelter  for  mine  innooency 
Among  thy  maidens  1 ' 

Here  her  slow  sweet  eyes 
Fear-tremnlons,  but  humbly  hopeful,  rose 
Fixt  on  her  hearer's,  while  the  Queen  who 

stood 
All  glittering  like  May  sunshine  on  May 

leaves 
In  green  and  g^ld,  and  plumed  with  green 
f'^  replied: 

*  Peace,  child  I   of  over-praise  and  over- 
blame 
We  choose  the  last.    Our  noble  Arthur, 

him 
^Ye  scarce  can  overpraise,  will  hear  and 

know.  90 

Kay  —  we  believe  all  evil  of  tliy  Mark  — 
Well,  we  shall  test  thee  farther;  but  this 

hour 
We  ride  a-hawkiug  with  Sir  Lancelot. 
He  hath  ^iven  us  a  fair  falcon  which  he 

tram'd; 
We  go  to  prove  it.    Bide  ye  here  the 

while.' 

She  past;  and  Vivien  murmur 'd  after, 
•  Go  I 

1  bide  the  while.'    Then  thro'  the  portal- 

arch 
Peering  askance,  and  muttering  broken- 
wise, 
As  one  that  labors  with  an  evil  dream. 
Beheld  the  Queen  and  Lancelot  get   to 
horse.  100 

*  Is  that  the  Lancelot  ?  goodly  —  ay,  but 
gaunt; 
Courteous  —  amends  for  gauntness  —  takes 

.  her  hand  — 
That  glance  of  theirs,  but  for  the  street, 

had  been 
A  clinging  kiss  —  how  hand    lingers  in 

hand  I 
Let  go  at  last  I  —  they  ride  away  —  to 

hawk 
^or  waterfowl.     Royaller  game  is  mine. 
I     For  such  a  supersensual  sensual  boud 
As    that    gray  cricket    chirpt  of  at  our 
hearth  — 


Touch  flax  with  flame — a  glance  will  serve 

—  the  liars  I 
Ah  little  rat^at  borest  in  the  dyke         no 
11i^  holn  Im  ii'mlTt  hi  [I'l  the  boundless  deen 


Down  upon  far-off  cities  while  they  dance  — 

Or  dteinn-=^-of-^ee  they  dre^i^i'd  not  — 
*nor  of  me 

Thes»*-iiy,  but  each  of  either;  ride,  and 
dream 

The  mortal  dream  that  never  yet  was 
mine  — 

Ride,  ride  and  dream  until  ye  wake — to 
me  I 

Then,  narrow  court  and  lubber  King,  faze- 
well  ! 

For  Lancelot  will  be  gracious  to  the  rat. 

And  our  wise  Queen,  if  knowing  that  I 
know. 

Will  hate,  loathe,  fear —  but  honor  me  the 


more. 


lao 


Yet  while  they  rode  together  down  the 

plain, 
Their  talk  was  all  of  training,  terms  of  art, 
Diet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash  and  lure. 
'She  is  too  noble,'  he  said,  'to  check  at 

pies, 
Nor  will  she  rake:  there  is  no  baseness  in 

her.' 
Here   when  the  Queen  demanded  as  by 

chsnce, 
'  Know  ye  the  stranger  woman  ? '   *  Let  ber 

be,' 
Said  Lancelot,  and  unhooded  casting  off 
The  goodly  falcon  free;  she  tower'd;  her 

bells. 
Tone  under  tone,  shrill'd;  and  they  lift«d 

up  tjo 

Their    eager    faces,    wondering    at    the 

streng^th. 
Boldness,  aud  royal  knighthood  of  the  bird. 
Who    pounced    her  quarry  and  slew  it. 

Many  a  time 
As  once— of  old  —  among  the  flowers  — 

they  rode. 

But  Vivien  half-forgotten  of  the  Qneen 
Among  her  damsels  broidering  sat,  heard, 

watch'd, 
And  whisper'd.     Thro'  the  peaceful  court 

she  crept 
And   whisper'd;    then,  Afl^Arthur  in  the 

lli^hest 
jLeaveu'd  the  world,  so  Vivien  in  .tj|e  k>w- 
esty 
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Ariviug  at  a  time  of  ^Ideu  rest,  14a 

Aiui-sffwiugoiift-ill  ttiat  Irom  ear  to  ear, 
Wlula    aU   tiie   )imUi«q    lay   at   Arthur'a 

feet, 
And  po  qimt  came,  bat  all  tnu  jouit  and 

L«atfWVl  ilia  balL     Thej  beaid  and  let  her 


Thereafter,  ai  an  enemr  that  haa  left 
Death  in  the  liviug  waters  uid  witbdrawn, 
The  wil;  Vivien  stole  from  Arthur'*  court. 

She  bated  all  the  kuigfati,  and  heard  in 
thought 
Tbeir  lavish  ouaunent  when  her  nanu  waa 
named.  144 

For  once,  when  Arthur  walking  all  alone, 
_Vext  at  a  ciimur  issued  from  herself 
Of    aoine    corruption     erept    amuug     bis 

Itnights.  t  ■"  _.-   ^    J,,  t^' ■■■  •r-'-,^ 

Had  met  iier,  Vivien,  being  greeted  fair, 
Wuiild  fain  have  wrought  upou  hia  cloudj 

With  reverent  eyes  mook  -  loyal,  shaken 


Thau  who  should  priie  bim  moat;  at  which 


It  uinde  tlie  laughter  of  an  afternoon 
'  That  Vivien  sbuuld  atteuipt  the  btameless 

King. 
And  after  that,  she  set  herself  to  giun 
Hini,  the   most  famous  man  of  all  those 

Merlin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  tbeir 

Ilad  built  the  King  bis  havens,  ships,  and 

Woe  also  l»rd,  and  knew  the  starry  bea- 

The   people   eall'd  bim   wisnzd;  whom  at 

Hrxt 
Sbe  pUy'd  about  with  slight  and  sprightly 

talk, 
Aad    vivid   smiles,   and   taiutlv  -  venom'd 

Of  slander,  glancing  here  and  grazing  there; 
And  yiflding  tu  bis  kindlier  moods,  the 


Would  watoh   her  at   her   petulance   and 

play. 
Even   wheu   the;   seem'd    unlovable,   and 

Uugh 
As  those  that  watcb  a  kitten.     Thus  be 

grew 
Tolerant  uf  what  he  half  disdain'd,  and  she. 
Perceiving  that  she  was  but  half  disdaiu'd, 
Begau  to  l)i«ak  her  sports  with  graver  fits. 
Turn  ted  or  pale,  wontd  often  when  they 


ith   such   a   flzt  devotion   that  the   old 
Tbo'  doubtful,  felt  the    flattery, 


,   and  Bt"~^ 
for  love,     \ 


Then  fell  on  Merlin  a  great  melancholy;  \' 
He  walk'd  with  dreams  and  darknessi  and 

he  fouud 
A  doom  thnt  ever  poised  itself  tojall, 
■An-ever-nioauing  battle  in  the  mist. 
World- war  of  dying  Hesh  agaiuiit  the  lif 
Death  iu  all  life  and  lying  in  all  love. 
The  meanest  haviug  power  upon  the  high-     't^" 

5nS'the  Tke-wiirmY/ 

So  leaviug  Arthur's  court  he  gaiu'd  theX 
beacli,  \ 

There  found  a  little  boat  and  stept  into  it; 
And   Vivien  folloVd,  but  he  niark'd  her 

She  took  the  helm  and  be  tiie  sail;  tha 

Drave  with  a  sudden  wind  across  the  deeps, 
And,  touching  Breton  sands,  they  disem- 
bark'd.  »> 

And  then  she  follow'd  Merlin  all  the  way, 
Kvi'ii  tn  tbe  wild  woods  of  Brocelinnde. 
For  Merlin  '>nce  had  told  her  of  a  charm. 
The  which  if  any  wrought  on  any  one 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms. 
The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seem'd  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower. 
Prom  which  was  nn  escape  for  evermore; 
And  none  could  find  that  man  for  ever* 
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Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  as  dead 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and 

fame. 
And  Vivien  ever  sought  to  work  the  charm 
Upon  the  great  enchanter  of  the  time. 
As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  g^eat 
According    to    his    greatness    whom    she 

qnenoh'd. 

There  lay  she  all  her  length  and  kiss'd  his 

feet, 
As  if  in  deepest  rererenoe  and  in  love. 
A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair;  a  robe 
Of  samite  without  price,  that  more   ex- 

prest  aso 

Than  hid  her,  dung  about  her    lissome 

limbs, 
In  color  like  the  satin-shining  palm 
On  sallows  in  the  windy  gleams  of  March. 
And  while  she  kiss'd  them,  crying,  '  Tram- 
ple me. 
Dear  feet,  that  I  have  foUow'd  thro'  the 

world, 
And  I  will  pay  yon  worship;  tread  me 

down 
And  I  will  Idss  yon  for  it;  *  he  was  mute. 
So  dark  a  forethought  roll'd   about  his 

brain, 
As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  ocean  cave 
The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long  sei^ 

hall  230 

In  silence;  wherefore,  when  she  lifted  np 
A  face  of  sad  appeal,  and  spake  and  saia, 

*  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me  ? '  and  again, 

'  O  Merlin,  do  ye  love  me  ? '  and  once 

more, 
'Great  Master,  do  ye  love  me?'  he  was 

mute. 
And  lissome  Vivien,  holding  by  his  heel. 
Writhed  toward  him,  slided  up  his  knee 

and  sat. 
Behind  his  ankle  twined  her  hollow  feet 
Together,  curved  an  arm  about  his  neck, 
Clung  like  a  snake;  and  letting  her  left 

hand  240 

Droop  from  his  mighty  shonlder,  as  a  leaf, 
Made  with  her  right  a  comb  of  pearl  to 

part 
The  lists  of  such  a  beard  as  youth  gone  out 
Had  left  in  ashes.    Then  he  spoke  and  said. 
Not  looking  at  her,  *  Who  are  wise  in  love 
Love  most,  say  least,'  and  Vivien  answer'd 

quick: 

*  I  saw  the  little  elf-god  eyeless  once 
In  Arthur's  arras  hall  at  Camelot; 


But  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  —  O    stupid 

child! 
Yet  you  are  wise  who  say  it;  let  me  think 
Silence  is  wisdom.    I  am  silent  then,       sji 
And  ask  no  kiss; '  then  adding  all  at  onee, 
*Aud  lo,  I  clothe  myself  with  wisdom,' 

drew 
The  vast  and  shaggy  mantle  of  his  beard 
Across  her  neck  and  bosom  to  her  knee. 
And  call'd  herself  a  gilded  summer  fly 
Caught  in  a  great  old  tyrant  spider's  weh, 
Who  meant  to  eat  her  up  in  that  wild 

wood 
Without  one  word.    So  Vivien  eall'd  he^ 

self. 
But  rather  seem'd  a  lovely  balefnl  star  2^ 
Veil'd  in  gray  vapor;  tHl  he  sadly  smiled: 
*To  what  request  for  what  strange  booo,* 

he  said, 
'  Are  these  your  pretty  tricks  and  fooleries 

0  Vivien,  the  preamble  ?  yet  my  thanks. 
For  these  have  broken  up  my  melancholy.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  saucily: 
'  What,  O  my  Master,  have  ye  foundyour 
voice  ? 

1  bid  the  stranger  welcome.    Thanks  st 

last  I 
But  yesterday  you  never  open'd  lip,         y^ 
Except  indeed  to  drink.     No  cup  bad  we; 
In  mme  own  lady  palms  I  cnll'd  the  spring 
That  gather'd  trickling  dropwise  from  the 

cleft, 
And  made  a  pretty  cup  of  both  my  hands 
And  offer'd  you  it  kneeling.     Then  too 

drank 
And  knew  no  more,  nor  gave  me  one  poor 

word; 
O,  no  moi'e  thanks  than  might  a  goat  havf 

given 
With  no  more  sign  of  reverence  than  s 

beard. 
And  when  we  halted  at  that  other  well, 
And  I   was  faint  to  swooning,  and  too 

lay 
Foot- gilt  with  all  the  blos8om-du»t  of  tfaoM 
Deep  meadows  we  had  traversed,  did  ym 

know  :** 

That  Vivien  bathed  yonr  feet  before  ber 

own  ? 
And  yet  no  thanks;  and  all  thro'  thb  wild 

wood 
And  all  this  rooming  when  I  fondled  run. 
Boon,  ay,   there  was  a  boon,  one   not  » 

stranffB  — 
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How  faad  I  wroug'd  you?  surely  ye  are 

wise, 
But  such  a  silence  is  more  wise  than  kind.' 

And  Merlin  locked  his  hand  in  hers  and 

said: 
'O,  did  ye  never  lie  apon  the  shore, 
And  watch  the  curl'd  white  of  the  coming 

wave  a9o 

Glass'd   in    the    slippery  sand   hefore    it 

breaks? 
Even  such  a  wave,  but  not  so  pleasurable. 
Dark  in  the  glass  of  some  presagef  ul  mood, 
Had  I  for  three  days  seen,  ready  to  fall. 
And  then  I  rose  and  fled  from  Arthur's 

court 
To  break  the  mood.    You  followed  me  un- 
asked; 
And  when  I  look'd,  and  saw  you  following 

still, 
My  tnind    involved  yourself  the  nearest 

^hing 
IiL^^at  mind-mist — for  shall  I  tell  you 
y^^  truth  ? 
^     Ton  seem'd  that  wave  about  to  break  upon 

me  300 

And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  the 

world, 
My  ""» 1^"^  nf"^  "^Tlil  ^«\p^*»    Your  pardon. 

Your  pretty  sports  have   brighteuM  all 

again. 
And  ask  your  boon,  for  boon  I  owe  you 

thrice. 
Once  for  wrong  done  yon  by  confusion, 

next 
For  thanks  it  seems  till  now  neglected,  last 
For  these  your  dainty  gambols;  wherefore 

ask. 
And  take  this  boon  so  strange  and  not  so 

strange.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd   smiling  monm- 

fuUy: 
•  O,  not  so  strange  as  my  long  asking  it,  310 
Not  yet  so  strange  as  you  yourself  are 

strange, 
Nor  half  so  strange  as  that  dark  mood  of 

yours. 
I  ever  fear'd  ye  were  not  wholly  mine; 
And  see,  yourself  have  own'd  ye  did  me 

wrong. 
The  people  call  ycntpiophat;  let  it  be; 
Bat  not  of  tb(»e  that  can  expound  them- 

wivea« 


Take  Vivien  for  expounder;  she  will  call 
That  three-days-loug  pre»ageful  gloom  of 

yours 
No  presage,  but  the  same  mistrustful  mood 
That  makes  you  seem  less  noble  than  your^ 

self,  320 

Whenever  I  have  ask'd  this  very  boon, 
Now  ask'd  again;  for  see  you  not,  dear 

love. 
That  such  a  mood  as  that  which  lately 

gloom'd 
Your  nmcy  when  ye    saw  me  following 

you 
Must  make  me  fear  still  more  you  are  not 

mine, 
Must  make  me  yearn  still  more  to  prove 

you  mine. 
And  make  me  wish  still  more  to  learn  this 

charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands, 
As  proof  of  trust.     O  Merlin,  teach  it  me .' 
The  charm  so  taught  will  charm  us  both  to 

rest.  33a 

For,  g^ut  me  some  slight  power  upon  your 

fate, 
I,  feeling  that  you  felt  me  worthy  trust, 
Should  rest  and  let  you  rest,  knowing  yon 

mine. 
And  therefore  be  as  great  as  ye  are  named. 
Not  muffled  round  with  selfish  reticence. 
How  hai*d  you  look  and  how  denyingly  I 
O,  if  yon  think  this  wickedness  in  me, 
That  I  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares. 
That  makes  me  passing  wrathful ;  then  our 

bond 
Had  best  be  loosed  for  ever;  but  think  or 

not,  340 

By  Heaven  that  hears,  I  tell  you  the  dean 

truth. 
As  clean  as  blood  of  babes,  as  white  ai 

milkf 
O  Merlin,  may  this  earth,  if  ever  I, 
If  these  nn witty  wandering  wits  of  mine, 
Even  in  the  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream. 
Have  tript  on  such  conjectural  treachery  — ' 
May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  nadix 

hell 
Down,  down,  and  close  again  i^nd  nip  me 

flat. 
If  I  be  such  a  traitress  I    Yield  mv  boon, 
Till  which  I  «carce  can  yield  you  all  I  am  \ 
And  grant  my  re-reiterated  wish,  351 

The  great  proof  of  your  love;  because  I 

think. 
However  wise,  ye  hardly  know  me  yet.' 
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And  Merlin  loosed  his  hand  from  hen 

and  said: 
'I  never  was  less  wise,  however  wise. 
Too  curious  Vivien,  tbo'  you  talk  of  trust, 
Than  when  I  told  you  first  of  such  a  charm. 
Yea,  if  ye  talk  of  trust  I  tell  you  this, 
Too  much  I  trusted  when  I  told  you  that, 
And  stirr'd  this  vice  in  you  wluch  ruin'd 

man  s6o 

Thro'  woman  the  first  hour;  for  howsoe'er 
In  children  a  ffreat  curionsness  be  well, 
Who  have  to  learn  themselves  and  all  the 

world, 
In  yon,  that  are  no  child,  for  still  I  find 
Your  face  is  practised  when  I  spell  the 

lines, 
I  call  it,  —  well,  I  will  not  call  it  vice; 
But  since  you  name  yourself  the  summer 

fly, 

I  well  could  wish  a  cobweb  for  the  gnat 
That  settles  beaten  back,  and  beaten  back 
Settles,  till  oue  could  yield  for  weariness.  370 
But  since  I  will  not  yield  tog^veyou  power 
Unon  mv  life  and  use  and  name  and  iame« 
Why  will  ye  never  ask  some  other  boon  ? 
Yea,  by  6od*s  rood,  I  trusted  you  too 
much  I ' 

And  Vivien,  like  the  tenderest-hearted 

maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile, 
Made  answer,  either  eyelid  wet  with  tears: 
*  Nay,  Master,  be  not  wrathful  with  your 

maid; 
Caress  her,  let  her  feel  herself  forgiven 
Who  feels  no  iieart  to  ask  another  boon.  380 
I  think  ye  hardly  know  the  tender  rhyme 
Of  "  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all." 
I  heard  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  sing  it  onoe, 
And  it  shall  answer  for  me.    Listen  to  it. 

' "  In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  ours, 
Faith  and  unfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers: 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

*  *'  It  is  the  little  rift  withm  the  Inte, 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all.  390 

* "  The  little  rift  within  the  lover*8  lute, 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  ganier*d  fmit. 
That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all. 

'  "  It  \%  not  worth  the  keeping ;  let  it  go : 
But  shall  it  ?  easwer,  darlinr,  answer,  no. 
And  trust  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  alL" 


*  O  master,  do  ye  love  my  tender  rhyme  ? ' 

And  Merlin  look'd  and  half  believed  her 

true, 
So  tender  was  her  voice,  so  fair  her  face, 
So  sweetly  gleam'd  her  eyes  behind  hei 

tears  ^c 

Like  sunlight  on  the  plain  behind  a  shower; 
And  yet  he  answer*d  half  indignantly: 

'  Far  other  was  the  song  that  onoe  I  bean) 
By  this  huge  oak,  sung  nearly  where  w« 

sit ; 
For  here  we  met,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  n«, 
To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  goUea 

horns. 
It  was  the  time  when  first  the  qnestioo 

rose 
lit  the  founding  of  a  Table  Round, 
That  was  to  be,  for  love  of  God  and  men  410 
And  noble  deeds,  the  fiower  of  all  the 

world; 
nd  eacii  incited  each  to  noble  deeds. 
while  we  waited,  one,  the  youngest 

of  us, 
We  could  not   keep  him  silent,  out  he 

flash'd. 
And  into  such  a  song,  snob  fire  for  fame. 
Such  trumpet-blowings  in  it,  coming  dowa 
To  such  a  stem  and  iron-dashing  close. 
That  when  he  stopt  we  long'd  to  hurl  ti^ 

gether. 
And  should  have  done  it,  but  the  beanteons 

beast  419 

Scared  by  the  noise  upstarted  at  onr  feel. 
And  like  a  silver  sluufow  slipt  away 
Thro'  the  dim  land.    And  fill  day  long  we 

rode 

Thro'  the  dim  land  against  a  rushing  wind, 

That  glorious  ronndel  echoing  in  our  ears, 

And  chased  the  flashes  of  his  golden  bums 

Until  they  vanish'd  by  the  Jbarr  well 

1  That  laughs    at  iron  ^~  as   onr  wmtriois 

did— 
Where  children  oast  their  pins  and  naihi, 

and  cry, 
'•  Laugh,  little  well  I "  but  toaeh  it  with  s 
—       sword, 
It  busies  fleroely  round  the  point;  and 

there  «p 

We  lost  him  —  such  a  noble  song  was  that 
But,  Vivien,  when  you  sang  me  that  nm^H 

rhyme, 
I  felt  as  tho'  you  knew  this  oonod  char0« 
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ITere  proving  it  on  me,  and  that  I  lay 
And  felt  them  slowly  ebbiug,  name  and 
fame.' 

And  Vivien  ansvrer'd  smiling  moiimfuUy : 
*  O,  mine  have  ebb'd  away  for  evermore, 
And  all  thro'  following  you  to  this  wild 

wood, 
Becaiine  I  saw  you  sad,  to  comfort  you. 
Lo  now,  what  hearts  have  men  I  they  never 

mount  440 

As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood. 
And  touching  fame,  howe'er  ye  scorn  my 

sung, 
Take  one  verse  more  —  the  lady  speaks  it 

—  this: 

*  **  My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  is  close- 

Uer  mine. 
For  fame,  could  fame  be  mine,  that  fame  were 

thine. 
And  shame,  could  shame  be  thine,  that  shame 

were  mine. 
So  tmst  me  not  at  all  or  all  in  all." 

*  Says  she  not  well  ?  and  there  is  more 

—  this  rhyme 

Is  like  the  fair  pearl-necklace  of  the  Queen, 
That  burst  in  dancing  and  the  pearls  were 

spilt;  450 

8ome  lost,  some    stolen,  some    as  relics 

kept; 
Bui  nevermore  the  same  two  sister  pearls 
Ran  down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each 

other 
On  ker  white  neck— so  is  it  with  this 

rh^me. 
It  lives  dispersedly  in  many  hands, 
And  every  minstrel  sings  it  differently; 
Yet   is  there  one  true  line,  the  pearl  of 

S  earls: 
reams  of  fame  while  woman  wakes 

to  love." 
Yea  I  love,  tho'  love  were  of  the  grossest, 

carves 
A  (iprtion  from  the  solid  present,  eats      460 
And  uses,  careless  of  the  rest;  but  fame. 
The  fame  that  follows  death  is  nothing  to 

us; 
And  %^hai  is  fame  in  life  but  half-disfaroe 
And    ^iintercbanged  with  darkness?  ye 

yourself 
Know  well  that  envy  caUs  yon  devil's  son, 
A  lid  since  ye  seem  the  master  of  all  art, 
They  fain  would  make  you  master  of  all 

vuse.' 


r^i 


And  Merlin  lock'd  his  hand  in  hers  and 

said: 
'  I  once  was  looking  for  a  magic  weed. 
And  fouud  a  fair  young  squire  who  sat 

alune,  470 

Had  carved  himself  a  knightly  shield  of 

wood, 
And  then  was  painting  on  it  fancied  arms. 
Azure,  an  eagle  rising  or,  the  sun 
In    dexter  chief;    the    scroll,   "I    follow 

fame/' 
And  speaking  not,  but  leaning  over  him, 
I  took  his  brush  and  blotted  out  the  bird,  \ 
And  made  a  gardener  putting  in  a  graff,     ^ 
With   this  for  motto,  "Rather  use  than  \  ; 

fame."  ^  ^  j 

You  s>ioiild  have  seen  him  blush;  but  after- 
wards 
He  made  a  stalwart  knight.    O  Vivien,    480 
For  you,  methinks  you  think  yuu  love  me 

well; 
For  me,  1  love  you  somewhat.    Rest;  and 

Love 
Should  have  some  rest  and  pleasure  in  him- 
self. 
Not  ever  be  too  curious  for  a  boon. 
Too  prurient  for  a  proof  against  the  grain 
Of -him  ye  say  ye  love.     But  Fame  with 

men,  ^ 

Beiiig  SutTsnipler  means  to  serve  mankind. 
Should  liave  small  rest  or  pleasure  in  her- 
self, , 
But  work  as  vassal  to  the  larger  love      4A9 
That  dwarfs  the  petty  love  of  titfe  to  one. 
Use  g^ve  me  fame  at  fiiut)  and-f ame  again 
Increasing  gave   me  use.    Lo,  there  my 

boon  I 
What  other  ?  for  men  sought  to  prove  me 

vile, 
Because  I  fain  had  given  them  greater  wits; 
And  then  did  envy  call  me  devil's  son. 
The  sick  weak  beast,  seeking  to  help  herself 
By    striking    at   her    better,   missed,  and 

brought 
Her  own  claw  back,  and  wounded  her  own 

heart. 
Sweet  were  the  days  when  I  was  all  im- 

known,  499 

But  when  my  name  was  lifted  up  the  storm 
Brake  on  the  mountain  and  1  cared  not 

for  it. 
Right  well  know  I  that  fame  is  half-dis- 

faiiMT,  —■ "' 

Yet    needs   must   work  my   work.     That 

other^finiRi, " 
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To  one  at  least  who  hath  not  children 

▼agne. 
The  cackle  of  the  unborn  abont  the  grare, 
I  cared  not  for  it.     A  siugle  misty  star, 
Which  is  the  second  in  a  fine  of  stars 
That  seem  a  sword  beneath  a  belt  of  three, 

never  gazed  upon  it  but  I  dreamt 
OfTTOnils  vut^eharfn  ctniduded^  that  star 
To  nmke-'fsnie  ootiiing.    Wherefore,  if  I 
fear,  51 1 

Giving  you  power  upon  me  thro'  this  charm, 
That  yon  might  play  me  falsely,  having 

power, 
However  well  ye  think  ye  love  me  now  — 
As  sons  of  kings  loving  in  pupilage 
Have  tum'd  to  tyrants  when  they  came  to 
power  — 
rather  dread  the  loss  of  use  than  fame; 
]  If  yon  —  and  not  so  much  from  wicked- 
ness, 
As  some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  a  mood 
Of  overstrain'd  affection,  it  may  be,         5M 
To  keep  me  all  to  your  own  self,  —  or  else 
A  sudden  spurt  of  woman's  jealousy,  — 
Should  try  this  charm  on  whom  yo  say  ye 
love.' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  smiling  as  in  wrath: 
'  Have  I  not  sworn  ?    I  am  not  trusted. 

Good! 
Well,  hide  it,  hide  it;  I  shall  find  it  out, 
And  being  found  take  heed  of  Vivien. 
A  woman  and  not  trusted,  doubtless  I 
Might  feel  some   sudden   turn  of  anger 

bom 
Of  your  misfaith;  and  your  fine  epithet  530 
Is  accurate  too,  for  this  full  love  of  mine 
Without  the  full  heart  back  may  merit 

well 
Tour  term  of  overstrain'd.    So  used  as  I, 
My  daily  wonder  is,  I  love  at  all. 
And  RS  to  woman's  jealousy,  O,  why  not  ? 
O,  to  what  end,  except  a  jealous  one, 
Aud  one  to  make  me  jealous  if  1  love. 
Was  this  fair  charm  invented  by  yourself  ? 
I  well  lielieve  that  nil  abont  this  world    539 
Ye  cage  a  buxom  captive  here  and  there, 
Clojieu  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower 
From  which  is  no  escape  for  evermore.' 

Tlien  the  great  master  merrily  answer'd 

her: 
'Full   many  a  love   in   loving  youth  was 

mine; 
I  needed  then  no  charm  to  keep  them  mint 


But  youth  and  love;  and  that  full  heart  of 

yours 
Whereof  ye  prattle,  may  now  aasiire  jou 


mme; 


So  live  nneharm'd.    For  those  who  wroaght 

it  first. 
The  wrist  is  parted  from  the  hand  thai 

waved. 
The  feet    unmortised    from  their  ankk^ 

bones  )« 

Who  paced  it,  ages  back — but  will  ye  Imr 
The  legend  as  in  guerdon  for  your  riiyme  ? 

*  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  easten 

East, 
Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  bl<Kid 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 
A  tawny  pirate  anchor'd  in  his  port. 
Whose  bark  had  plunder'd  twenty  name- 
less isles; 
And  passing  one,  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn. 
He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thoosand  ooats 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea.        jn> 
And  puRliing  his  black  craft  among  them 

all. 
He  lightly  scatter'd  theirs  and  bitmght  brr 

off. 
With  loss  of  half  his  people  arrow-«latn ; 
A  maid  so  smooth,  mo  white,  so  wonderful. 
They  said  a  light  came  from  her  when  she 

moved. 
And  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  het 

up, 
The  king  impaled  him  for  his  pii«cy« 
Then  made  her  queen.    But  those  isle-DB^ 

tured  eyes 
Waged  such  unwilling  tho'  sneeessfnl  war 
On  all  the  youth,  they  sicken'd;  eoiinnI« 

thinn'd,  «<» 

And  armies  waned,  for  magnet^like  she 

drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  fighters'  hearts; 
And    beasts    themselves  would    worship; 

camels  knelt 
Unbidden,    and    the    brutes  of  moaataia 

back 
That  carry  kings  in  eastles  bow'd  bbek 

knees 
Of   homage,    ringing  with  their   serprnt 

hands. 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golclen  ankle-bi^ni. 
What  wonder,  being  jeslons,  th^t  he  Kent 
His  horns  of  proclamation  out  thro'  all 
The    hundred  wider  •  kingdoois    that  he 

sway'd  «h 
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To  find  A  wizard  who  might  teach  the 

king 
Some   charm  which,  being  wrought  upon 

the  queen, 
Might  keep  her  all  his  own.    To  such  a 

one 
He    promised  more  than  ever  king  has 

given, 
A  league  of  mountain  full  of  golden  mines, 
A  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
A  ]ialace  and  a  princess,  all  for  him; 
But  on  all  those  who  tried  and  fail'd  the 

king 
Pronounced  a  dismal  sentence,  meaning  by 

it  589 

To  keep  the  list  low  and  pretenders  back. 
Or,  like  a  king,  not  to  be  trifled  with  — 
Their  heads  should  moulder  on  the  city 

gates. 
And  many  tried  and  fail'd,  because  the 

charm 
Of  nature  in  her  overbore  their  own; 
And  many  a  wizard  brow  bleaoh'd  on  the 

walls. 
And  many  weeks  a  troop  of  carrion  crows 
Hong   like  a   cloud    above  Uie    gateway 

towers.' 

And  Vivien  breaking  in  npon  him,  said: 
'  I  sit  and  gather  honey;  yet,  methiuks. 
Thy  tonffue  has  tript  a  little;  ask  thy- 
self. 600 
The  lady  never  made  unwilling  war 
With  those  fine  eyes;  she  had  her  pleasure 

in  it, 
And  made  her  good  man  jealous  with  good 

cause. 
And  lived  there  neither  dame  nor  damsel 

then 
Wrotb  at  a  lover's  loss  ?  were  alt  as  tame, 
I  mean,  as  noble,  as  their  queen  was  fair  ? 
Not  one  to  flirt  a  venom  at  her  eyes, 
Or  pinch  a  murderous  dust  into  her  drink, 
Or  make  her  paler  with  a  poison'd  rose  ? 
Welly  those  wers  not  our  days  —  but  did 
they  find  6x0 

A  wizard  ?    Tell  me,  was  he  like  to  thee  ? ' 

She    eeased,  and  made  her  lithe  arm 

round  his  neck 
Tighten,  and  then  drew  back,  and  let  her 

eyes 
Speak   for  her,  glowing  on   him,  like  a 

bride's 
On  her  new  lord,  her  own,  the  first  of  men. 


He  aiiswer'd  laughing:  *  Nay,  not  like  to 

nie. 
At    last    they  found  —  his    foragers    for 

charms  — 
A  little  glassy-headed  hairless  man. 
Who  lived  alone  in  a  great  wild  on  grass. 
Read    but  one   book,  and    ever    reading 

grew  620 

So  grated  down  and  filed  away  with  thought. 
So  lean  his  eyes  were  monstrous;  while  the 

skin 
Clung  but  to  orate  and  basket,  ribs  and 

spine. 
And  since  he  kept  his  mind  on  one  sole 

aim. 
Nor  ever  toudi'd  fierce  wine,  nor  taste^ 

flfiah,  / 

Nor  own*d  a  ai'iirfliu]  wisliito  him  the  wall  / 
Thatjuuulers  ghosts  iina  shadow-casting 

men  '"      -"  1 

Beckme  a  crystal,  and  he  saw  them  thror 

it. 
And  heard  their  voices  talk  behind  the 

wall,  6aiJ9 

And  learnt  their  elemental  secrets,  powers 
And  forces;  often  o'er  the  sun's  bright 'ejae 
Drew  the  vast  eyelid  of  an  inky  cloud. 
And  lash'd  it  at  the  base  with  slanting 

storm ; 
Or  in  the  noon  of  mist  and  driving  rain. 
When  the  lake  whiten'd  and  the  pinewood 

roar'd. 
And  the  cairn'd  mountain  was  a  shadow, 

suun'd 
The  world  to  peaoe  again.    Here  was  the 

man; 
And  so  by  force  they  dragg'd  him  to  the 

king. 
And  then  he  taught  the  king  to  charm  the 

queen 
In  such-wise  that  no  man  could  see  her 

more,  640 

Nor  saw  she  save  the  king,  who  wrought 

the  charm. 
Coming  and  going,  and  she  lay  as  dead. 
And  lost  all  use  of  life.     But  when  the 

king 
Made  proffer  of  the  league  of  golden  mines, 
The  province  with  a  hundred  miles  of  coast. 
The    palace    and   the   princess,  that  old 

man 
Went  back  to  his  old  wild,  and  lived  on 

grass, 
And  vanish'd,  and  his  book  oame  down  to 

me.' 
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And  Viyien  answer'd  smiling  saucily: 
*Ye  have  the  book;  the  charm  is  written 

in  it.  650 

Good  t  take  mj  counsel,  let  me  know  it  at 

onee; 
For  keep  it  like  a  puzzle  chest  in  chest. 
With  each  chest  lock'd  and  padlock'd  thir* 

ty-fold, 
And  whelm  all  this    beneath  as  vast  a 
\  mound 

'  As  after  furious  battle  turfs  the  slain 
On  some  wild  down  above  the  windy  deep, 
I  yet  should  strike  upon  a  suddeu  means 
To  dig,  pick,  open,  find  and  read  the  charm; 
Then,  it  I  tried  it,  who  should  blame  me 

then  ? ' 

And  smiling  as  a  master  smiles  at  one  660 
That  is  not  of  his  school,  uor  any  school 
But  that  where  blind  and  naked  Igno- 
rance 
Delivers  brawling  judgments,  unashamed. 
On  all  things  all  day  long,  he  answer'd  her: 

'  Thou  read  the  book,  my  pretty  Vivien  I 
O,  ay,  it  is  but  twenty  pages  long, 
But  every  page  having  au  ample  marge. 
And  every  marge  enclosing  in  the  midst 
A  square  of  text  that  looks  a  little  blot,  669 
The  text  no  larger  than  the  limbs  of  fleas; 
Aud  every  square  of  text  an  awful  charm. 
Writ  in  a  language  that  has  long  gone 

So  long  that  mountains  have  arisen  since 
With  cities  on  their  flanks  —  thou  read  the 

book  I 
And  every  margin  scribbled,  orost,  and 

cramm'd 
With  comment,  densest  condensation,  hard 
To  mind  and  eye;  but  the  long  sleepless 

nights 
Of  my  long  life  have  made  it  easy  to  me. 
And  none  can  read  the  text,  not  even  I; 
And  none  can  read  the  comment  but  my- 
self; 680 
And  in  the  comment  did  I  find  the  charm. 
O,  the  results  are  simple;  a  mere  child 
Might  lue  it  to  the  lumn  of  any  one, 
And  never  could  undo  it*    Ask  no  more; 
For  tho'  yon  should  not  prove  it  upon  me. 
But  keep  that  oath  ye  sware,  ye  might, 

perchance. 
Assay  it  on  some  one  of  the  Table  Ronnd, 
And  all  because  ye  dream  they  babble  of 
yoa.* 


And  Vivien,  frowning  in  true  angvr,  said: 
'  What  dare  the  full-fed  liars  say  of  me  ? 
They    ride     abroad     redressing     hiunaa 

wrongs !  tqi 

They  sit  with  knife  in  meat  and  wise  in 

horn. 
They  bound  to  holy  vows  of  chastity  I 
Were  I  not  woman,  I  could  tell  a  tale. 
But  you  are  man,  you  well  can  underataixl 
The  shame  that   cannot  be  ezplaiu'd  for 

shame. 
Not  one  of  all  the  drove  should  toitch  me 

—  swine  I ' 

Then  answer'd  Merlin  careless  of  her 

words: 
'  You  breathe  but  accusation  vast  and  va^pM, 
Spleen-bom,  I  think,  and  proofless.     If  ye 

know,  TOD 

Set  up  the  charge  ye  know,  to  itaad  or 

fall  I ' 

And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  wnUh* 

fully: 
<  O,  ay,  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Valenoe,  him 
Whose  kinsman  left  him  watcher  o'er  his 

wife 
And  two  fair  babes,  and  went  to  distant 

lands, 
Wns  one  year  gone,  and  on  returning  fmind 
Not  two  but  three  ?  there  lay  the  reckling, 

one 
But  one  hour  old  I    What  said  the  happy 

sire? 
A  seven-months'  babe  had  been  a  truer 

gift. 
Those  twelve  sweet  moona  confused  his 

fatherhood.'  7>« 

Then  answer'd  Merlin:  'Nay^  I  know 

the  tale. 
Sir  Valence  wedded  with  an  oiitland  daroe; 
Some  cause  had  kept  him  sunder'dfrom 

his  wife. 
One  child  they  had;  it  lived  with  her;  she 

died. 
His  kinsman  travelling  on  his  own  affair 
Was  charged  by  Valenoe  to  bring  home  the 

child. 
He  brought,  not  found  it  therefore;  take 

the  truth*' 

*  O,  ay,'  said  Vivien, '  over-true  a  tale  ! 
What  say  yo  then  to  sweet  Sir  Stgra* 
more^ 
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Tiiat  ardent  luau  ?    "  To  pluck  the  flower 


111  season 


7ao 


So  says  the  soug,  '*  I  trow  it  is  no  treason." 

0  Maater,  siiall  we  call  him  over-quick 
To  crop  his  own  sweet  rose  before  the 

hour?' 

And  Merlin  answer'd:  'Ovezwjaick  art 

thou 
To  catch  a  loathly  plume  fallen  from  the 

wing 
Of  that  foul  bird  of  rapine  whose  whole 

prey 
la  man's  good  name.     He  never  wrong'd 

his  bride. 

1  know  the  tale.    An  angry  gust  of  wind 
Fuff'd  out  his  torch  among  the  myriad- 

room'd 
And  inany-corridor'd  complexities  730 

Of  Arthur's  palace.  Then  he  found  a  door, 
And  darkling  felt  the  sculptured  ornament 
That  wreatheu  round  it  made  it  seem  his 

own, 
And  wearied  out  made  for  the  couch  and 

slept, 
A  stainless  man  beside  a  stainless  maid ; 
And  either  slept,  nor  knew  of  other  there, 
Till  the  high  dawn  piercing  the  royal  rose 
In  Arthur  8  casement  glimmer'd  chastely 

down, 
Blashing  upon  them  blushing,  and  at  once 
He  rose  without  a  word  and  parted  from 

her.  740 

But  when  the  thing  was  blazed  about  the 

court. 
The  brute  world  howling  forced  them  into 

bonds. 
And  as  it  chanaed  they  are  happy,  being 

pure.' 

*0,  ay,'  said  Vivien,  'that  were  likely 

tool 
What  say  ye  then  to  fair  Sir  Fercivale 
And  of  the  horrid  foulness  that  he  wrought. 
The  saintly  youth,  the  spotless  lamb  of 

Christ, 
Or  some  black   wether  of  Saint  Satan's 

fold  ?  74S 

What,  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel-yard. 
Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves, 
And  by  the  cold  Hie  Jaoets  of  the  dead  I ' 

And  Merlin    answer'd  careless  of  her 
charge: 
*A  sober  man  is  Peroivale  and  pare, 


0 


But  once  in  life  was  fluster'd  with  new  wine, 
Then  paced  for  coolness  in  the  chapel-yard. 
Where  one  of  Satan's  shepherdesses  caught 
And  meant  to  stamp  him  with  her  master's 

mark. 
And  that  he  sinn'd  is  not  believable; 
For,  look  upon  his  face  I  —  but  if  he  sinn'd 
The  sin  that  practice  burns  into  the  blood. 
And  not  the  one  dark  hour  which  brings 

remorse,  761 

Will  brand  us,  after,  of  whose  fold  we  be; 
Or  else  were  he,  the  holy  king  whose  hymns 
Are  chanted  in  the  minster,  worse  thnn  all. 
But  is  your  soleen  froth'd  out,  or  have  ye 

more?' 


And  Vivien  answer'd  frowning  yet  in 
wrath: 

*  O,  ay ;  what  say  ye  to  Sir  Liancelot,  fiiend. 
Traitor  or  true  ?  that  commerce  with  the 

Queen, 
I  ask  you,  is  it  clamor'd  by  the  child, 
Or  wbisper'd  in  the  comer  ?  do  ye  know    . 

it  7  770 

To  which  he  answer'd  sadly:   'Tea,  I 

know  it. 
Sir  Lancelot  went  ambassador,  at  first, 
To  fetch  her,  and  she  watch'd  him  from  her 

walls.  ^^^ 

A  rumor  runs,  she  took  him  for  the  King^ 

So  fixt  her  fancy  on  him;  let  them  be.  ^ J 

But  have  ye  no  one  word  of  loyal  praise 
For  Arthur,  blameless  king  aud-st^nlcsa 

man?'  ^N 

She  answer'd  with  a  low  and  chuckling"^ 
laugh:  / 

*  Man !  is  he  man  at  all,  who  knows  and^t 

winks  ?  — I 

Sees  what  his  fair  bride  is  and  does,  and 

winks  ?  780 

By  which  the  good  King  means  to  blind 

himself. 
And    blinds    himself    and    all  the  Table 

Round 
To  all  the  foulness  that  they  work.    Myself    ; 
Could  call  him  —  were  it  not  for  woman-    • 

hood  — 
The  pretty,  popular  name  such  manhood 

earns. 
Could  call  him  the  main  cause  of  all  their 

crime,  ' 

Yea,  were  he  not  crown'd  kiu&  coward  and 

tool.' 
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Theu  Merlin  to  his  own  heart,  loatbiug, 
said: 
*  O  true  and  tender  1    O  my  liege  and 
King! 

0  selfless  man  and  stainless  gentleman,  790 
Who  wouldst  against  tiiiiie  own  eye-witness 

fain 
Have  all  men  true  and  leal,  all  women 

pure  I 
.  How,  in  the  mouths  of  base  interpreters, 
From  over-flneness  not  intelligible 
To  tnings  wicirngvery  sense  as  false  .and 

A«  thejpoach*d  filth  that  floods  the  middle 

''street,  " — — - 

Is   ^hy    white    blamelessness    aooonnted 
blame  t*    "     ■ " 

But  Vivien,  deeming  Merlin  overborne 
By  instance,  recommenced,  and   let    her 

tongue 
Rag^  like  a  fire  among  the  noblest  names. 
Polluting,  and  imputing  her  whole  self,  801 
Defaming  and  defacing,  till  she  left 
Not  even    Lancelot    brave    nor    Galahad 

clean. 

Her  words  had  issue    other  than    she 

wiU'd. 
He  dragged  his  eyebrow  bushes  down,  and 

made 
A  snowy  pent-house  for  his  hollow  eyes. 
And  mutter'd  in  himself:  'Tell  her  the 

oharm  f 
So,  if  she  had  it,  would  she  rail  on  me 
To  snare  the  next,  and  if  she  have  it  not 
So  will  she  rail.    What  did  the  wanton 

say  ?  810 

"  Not  mount  as  high  I "  we  scarce  can  sink 

as  low; 
For  men  at  most  differ  as  heaven  and  earth. 
But  women,  worst  and  best,  as  heaven  and 

hell. 

1  know  the  Table  Bound,  my  friends  of 
^         old; 

All  brave,  and  many  generous,  and  some 

chaste. 
She  cloaks  the  soar  of  some  repulse  with 

lies. 
I  well  believe  she  tempted  them  and  failed, 
Being  so  bitter;  for  fine  plots  may  fail, 
Tho'  harlots  paint  their  talk  as  well  as 

face 
With  colors  of  the  heart   that  are    not 

theirs.  Sao 


I  will  not  let  her  know;  nine  titlies  of 

times 
FHce-flatterer  and  backbiter  are  the  same. 
And  they,  sweet  soul,  that  most  impute  a 

crime 
Are  pronest  to  it,  and  impute  themselves, 
Wanting  the  mental  range,  or  low  desire 
Not  to  feel  lowest  makes  them  level  all; 
Yea,  they  would  pare  the  mountain  to  the 

plain. 
To  leave  an  equal  baseness;  and  in  this 
Aro  harlots  like  the  crowd  that  if  they  find 
Some  stain  or  blemish  in  a  name  of  note* 
Not  grieving  that  their  greatest  are  so 

small,  9}t 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  d^ 

light, 
And  jua-ge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of 

clay. 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes,  and  see 
Her  godlike  head  crown'd  with  spiritual  fire. 
And  touching  other  worlds.    I  am  weary 

of  her.' 

He  spoke  in  words  part  heard,  in  whis- 
pers part. 
Half-suffocated  in  the  hoary  fell 
And  many  -  wintered  fleece  of  throat  and 

chin. 
But  Vivien,  gathering   somewhat  of  bis 

mood,  li^ 

And  hearing  'harlot'  mutter*d  twice  or 

thrice, 
Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and 

stood 
Stiff  as  a  viper  frozen;  loathsome  sight. 
How  from  the  rosy  lips  of  life  and  love 
Flash'd    the    bare  -  grinning   skeleton    of 

death  1 
White  was  her  cheek;  sharp  breaths  of 

anger  pnff'd 
Her   fairy    nostril    out;   her  hand   kalf- 

dench'd 
Went  faltering  sideways  downward  to  her 

belt, 
And  feeling.     Had  she  fonnd  a  dagger 

there  — 
For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate  — 
She  would  have  stabb'd  hlro;  but  she  found 

it  not.  Bji 

His  eye  was  calm,  and  suddenly  she  took 
To  bitter  weeping  like  a  beaten  child, 
A  long,  long  weeping,  not  eonsolable. 
Then  her  hlae  voice  made  way,  brokea 

with  sobt: 
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*  O  crueller  thau  was  ever  told  in  tale 
Or  sung  in  song  I     O  vainly  lavish'd  love  t 

0  cmel,  there  was  nothing  wild  or  strange, 
Or  seeming  shameful —  for  what  shame  in 

love, 
So  love  be  true,  and  not  as  yours  is  ?  — 

nothing  860 

Poor  Vivien  had  not  done  to  win  his  trust 
Who  eaird  her  what  he  uall'd  her  —  all  her 

crime, 
All  —  all  —  the  wish  to  prove  him  wholly 

hen.' 

She  mused  a  little,  and  then  olapt  her 

hands 
Together  with  a  wailing  shriek,  and  said: 
*  Stabb'd  through  the  heart's  affections  to 

the  heart  I 
Seethed  like  the  kid  in  its  own  mother's 

milk! 
Kill'd   with  a  word  worse  than  a  life  of 

blows  I 

1  thought  that  he  was  gentle,  being  great; 

0  God,  that  I  had  loved  a  smaller  man  I 

1  should   have    found  iu  him  a  greater 

heart.  871 

O,  I»  that  flattering  my  true  passion,  saw 
The  knights,  the  courts  the  King,  dark  in 

your  light. 
Who  loved  to  make  men  darker  than  they 

are, 
Because  of  that  high  pleasure  which  I  had 
To  seat  yon  sole  upon  my  pedestal 
Of  worship  —  I  am  answer'd,  and  hence- 
forth 
The  course  of  life  that  seem'd  so  flowery 

to  me 
With  you  for  guide  and  master,  only  yon, 
Becomes  the    sea  -  cliff    pathway  broken 

short,^  880 

And  ending  in  a  min —  nothing  left 
But  into  some  low  cave  to   crawl,  and 

there* 
If  the  wolf  spare  me,  weep  my  life  away, 
Kill'd  with  iuutterable  nnkindliness.' 

She  Daused,  she  tom'd  away,  she  hung 

her  head, 
The  snake  of  gold  slid  from  her  hair,  the 

braid 
Slipt  and  uncoil'd  itself,  she  wept  afresh. 
And  the  dark  wood  grew  darker  toward 

the  storm 
In  silence,  while  his  anser  slowly  died 
Within  him,  till  he  let  bis  wisdom  go     890 


For  ease  of  heart,  and  half  believed  her 

true; 
Call'd  her  to  shelter  in  the  hollow  oak, 
*Come   from  the  storm,'  and  having  no 

reply. 
Gazed  at  the  heaving  shoulder  and  the 

face 
Hand-bidden,  as  for  utmost  grief  or  shame ; 
Then  thrice  essay'd,  by  tenderest-touchiug 

terms, 
To  sleek  her  ruffled  peace  of  mind,  in  vaio. 
At  last  she  let  herself  be  conquer'd  by  him, 
And  as  the  cageling  newly  flown  returns. 
The  seeming-injured  simple-hearted  thing 
Came  to  her  old  perch  back,  and  settled 

there.  got 

There  while  she  sat,  half-falling  from  his 

knees. 
Half-nestled  at  his  heart,  and  since  he  saw 
The  slow  tear  creep  from  her  closed  eyelid 

yet. 

About  her,  more  in  kindness  than  in  love. 
The  gentle  wizard  cast  a  shielding  arm. 
But  she  dislink'd  herself  at  once  and  rose. 
Her  arms  upon  her    breast   across,  and 

stood, 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deeply  wrong'd. 
Upright  and  flush'd  before  him;  then  she 

said:  910 

*  There  must  he  now  no  passages  of  love 
Betwixt  us  twain  henceforward  evermore; 
Since,  if  I  be  what  I  am  grossly  call'd, 
What  should  be  granted  which  your  own 

gross  heart 
Would  reckon  worth  the  taking  ?    I  will 


ithTi 


In  tmut,  but  one  thing  now — better  have 

died 
Thrice  than  have  ask'd  it  once  —  could 

make  me  stay  — 
That  proof  of  trust — so  often  ask'd  in 

vain  I 
How  justly,  after  that  vile  term  of  yonrs, 
I  find  with  grief  1    I  might  believe  yon 

then,  930 

Who  knows  ?  once  more.    Lo  I  what  was 

once  to  me 
Mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  now  hath  grown 
The  vast  necessity  of  heart  and  life. 
Farewell;  think  gentlv  of  me,  for  I  fear 
My  fate  or  folly,  passmg  gayer  youth 
For  one  so  old,  must  be  to  love  thee  still. 
But  ere  I  leave  thee  let  me  swear  onoe 

more 
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That  if  I  Bohemed  against  thy  peace  in 

this, 
May  yon  jiist  heaven,  that  darkens  o'er  me, 

send 
One  flash  that,  missing  all  things  else,  may 

make  930 

My  scheming  brain  a  cinder,  if  I  lie.' 

Scarce  had  she  ceased,  when  out  of  hearen 

a  bolt  — 
For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them  — 

struck. 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak,  and  javelinin^ 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the 

wood 
The  dark  earth  round.     He  raised  his  eyes 

and  saw 
The  tree  that  shone  white-listed  thro'  the 

gloom. 
Bat  Vivien,  fearing  heaven  had  heard  her 

oath. 
And  dazzled  by  the  livid-flickering  fork, 
And  deafenM  with  the  stammering  cracks 

and  daps  940 

That  foUow'd,  flying  back  and  crying  out, 
*  O  Merlin,  tho'  you  do  not  love  me,  save, 
Yet  save  me  f '  clung  to  him  and  hngg'd 

him  close; 
And  call'd  him  dear  protector  in  her  fright, 
Nor  yet  forgot  her  practice  in  her  fright. 
But  wrought  upon  his  mood  and  hugg'd 

him  close. 
The  pale  blood  of  the  wizard  at  her  touch 
Took  gayer  colors,  like  an  opal  warm'd. 
She    blamed  herself  for    telling  hearsay 

tales; 
She  shook  from  fear,  and  for  her  fault  she 

wept  950 

Of  petulancy;  she  caird  him  lord  and  liege. 
Her  seer,  her    bard,  her    silver  star  of 

eve, 
Her  God,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passiomite 

love 
Of  her  whole  life;  and  ever  overhead 
Bellow'd  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them;  and  in  change  of  glare  and 

gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and 

oame; 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  bunt  of  passion 

spent. 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands,    960 
Had  left  the  rava^ped  woodland  yet  onoe 

more 


To  peace;  and  what  should  not  have  been 

had  been, 
For  Merlin,  overtalk'd  and  overworn. 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  chamiv  and 

slept. 

Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the 

charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  handa. 
And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead. 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name   and 

fame. 

Then  crying,  'I  have  made  his  i^Iory 

mine,' 
And  shrieking  out,  '  O  fool  I '  the  harlot 

leapt  9/e 

Adown  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echo'd  *  fool.' 
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Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat, 

High  in  her  chamber  up  a  tower  to  the 

east 
Guarded  the  sacred  shield  of  Lancelot; 
Which   first  she  placed  where  moming*s 

earliest  ray 
Might  strike  it,  and  awake  her  with  the 

gleam ; 
Then  fei^riug  rust  or  soilure  fashion'd  for 

it 
A  case  of  silk,  and  braided  thereupon 
All  the  devices  blazon'd  on  the  shield 
In  their  own  tinct,  and  added,  of  her  wit, 
A  border  fantasy  of  branch  and  flower •     it 
T^lrtTy e lio w-TL mated  nestling^tlTlhe  neat. 
Nor  rested  thus  content,  but  day  by  day. 
Leaving  her  household  and  good  father, 

climb'd 
That  eastern  tower,  and  entering  barr'd  her 

door, 
Stript  off  the  ease,  and  read  the  naked 

shield. 
Now  gness'd  a  hidden  meaning  in  his  ann% 
Now  made  a  pretty  history  to  herself 
Of  every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it. 
And  every  scratch  a  lance  had  made  upon 

Conjecturing  when  and  where:  this  cut  is 

fresh. 
That  ten  years  back;  this  dealt  him  il 

Caerlyle, 
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Tbat  at  Cnerieon  —  this  at  Gamelot  — 
Aud  ah»  (rod's  mercy,  what  a  Btroke  was 

there ! 
And  here  a  thrust  that  might  have  kill'd, 

but  God 
Broke  the  strong  lance,  and  roll'd  his  enemy 

down, 
And  saved  1dm:  so  she  lived  in  fantasy. 

How  oame  the  lily  maid  by  that  good 

shield 
Of  Lancelot,  she  that  knew  not  even  his 

name? 
He  left  it  with  her,  when  he  rode  to  tilt  30 
For  the  great  diamond  in  the  diamond 

jousts, 
Which  Arthur  had  ordain'd,  and  by  that 

name 
Had  named  them,  since  a  diamond  was  the 

prise.  .   (^  '>^      i 

For  Arthur,(^lon^nDefore  they  crown'd 

him  king, 
Roving  the  trackless  realms  of  Lyonnesse, 
Had  found  a  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black 

tarn. 
A  horror  lived  about  the  tarn,  and  clave 
Like  its  own  mists  to  all  the   mountain 

side; 
For  here  two  brothers,  one  a  kiug,  had 

met 
And  fought  together,  but  their  names  were 

lost;  40 

And  each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow; 
And  down  they  fell  and  made  the  glen  ab- 

horr'd. 
And  there  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were 

bleaeh'd. 
And  liohen*d  into  color  with  the  crags. 
And  he  that  once  was  king  had  on  a  crown 
Of  diamonds,  one  in  front  and  four  aside. 
f^And  Arthur  came,  and  laboring  up  the 

I  An  in  a  misty  moonshine,  unawares 
Had  trodden  that  crown'd  skeleton,  and 

the  skull 
Brake  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull 

the  crown  50 

Roird  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 
Fled  like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn. 
And  down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged, 

and  eaught, 
And  set  it  on  his  head,  and  in  his  heart 
Heard  murmurs,  'Lo,  thou  likewise  shalt 

be  king.' 


Thereafter,  when  a  king,  he  had  the 

gems 
Fluek'd  from  the  crown,  aud  show'd  them 

to  his  knights 
Saying:     'These    jewels,     whereupon    I 

chanced 
Divinely,    are    the    kingdom's,    not    the 

King's—  ^   S9 

For  public  use.    Henceforward  let  there  be, 
Once  every  year,  a  joust  for  one  of  these; 
For  so  by  nine  years'  proof  we  needs  must 

learn 
Which  is  our  mightiest,  and  ourselves  shall 

grow  ^ 

In  use  of  arms  and  manhood,  till  we  drive    / 
The  beathen^  vho,  some  say,  shall  rule  the  I 

land  '-"  ~    - — --.^.—  \ 

Hereafter, 'whichjlqd^^inder  I'    ThusTe 

—  suokK" 

And  eight  years  past,  eight  jousts  had  been, 
^^  \    and  still 
n»d  Lancelot  won  the  diamond  of  the 

year, 
With  purpose  to  present  them  to  the  Queen 
When  all  were  won;  but,  meaning  all  at 

once  70 

To  snare  her  royal  fancy  with  a  boon 
Worth  half  her  realm,  had  never  spoken 

word. 

Now  for  the  central  diamond  and  the 

kst 
And  largest,  Arthur,  holding  then  his  court 
Hard  on  the  river  nigh  the  place  which 

now 
Is  this  world's  hugest,  let  proclaim  a  joust 
At  Gamelot,  and  when  the  time  drew  nigh 
Spake  —  for  she  had  been  sick — to  Guine- 
vere: 
'Are  you  so  sick,  my  Queen,  yon  cannot 

move 
To  these  fair  jonsts  ? '    '  Yea,  lord,'  she 

said,  *  ye  know  it.'  80 

'Then  will  ye  miss,'  he  answer'd,  'the 

great  deeds 
Of  Lancelot,  and  his  prowess  in  the  lists, 
A  sight  ye  love  to  look  on.'    And  the 

Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  languidly 
On  Lancelot,  where  he  stood   beside  the 

King. 
He,  thinking  that  he  read  her  meaning 

there,  "^i  ] 

*  Stay  with  me,  I  am  sick;  my  love  is  more  j 
Than  many  diamonds,'  yielded]  and  a  hea^  1 
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Love-lojal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen  — 

However  much  he  yearn'd  to  make  com- 
plete 90 

The   tale    of  diamonds  for    his  destined 
boon  — 

Urged  him  to  speak  against  the  truth,  and 
say, 

'Sir  King,  mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly 
whole, 
/'—And  lets  me  from  the  saddle; '  and  the 
King 

Glanced  first  at  him,  then  her,  and  went  his 
way. 
-  .Kg  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began: 

'  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot,  much 

to  blame  I 
Why  go  ye  not  to  these  fair  jousts  ?  the 

knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  tho 

crowd 
Will  murmur,  '<Lo  the  shameless  ones, 

who  take  too 

Their  pastime  now  the  trustful  King  is 

gone  I " ' 
Then  Lancelot,  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain: 
'  Are  ye  so  wise  ?  ye  were  not  once  so  wise. 
My  Queen,  that  summer  when  ye  loved  me 

first. 
Then  of  the  crowd  ye  took  no  more  account 


I  f-^'"** 


Than  of  the  myriad  cricket  of  the  mead. 

When  its  own  voice  dings  to  each  blade  df     Tli^fiiiii  iiliiii^  whii  '^'^nftTft  hit  own  word 
grass,  \    ^JLs  i^  it  were  his  God^? ' 


He  never  spake  word  of  reproach  to  me. 
He  never  had  a  glimpse  of  mine  uutrotb. 
He  cares  not  for  me.     Only  here  to-day 
There  gleamed  a  vague  suspiciau  iu  his 

eyes; 
iSome  meddliuff  rogue  has  tamper'd  with 
\  him  —  else 

bapt  in  this  fancy  of  his  Table  Round, 
Kud  swearing  men  to  vows  impossible,    i}« 
iTo  make  them  like  himself;  but,  friend,  to 

He  is  f  ^!  ffiMlfc  '^^^  Hfh  nff  *r**^*'  tf  ^* 
iTor  who  loves  me  must  have  a^udh  of 

earth; 
Thctdw  sun  makes  the  color.    I  am  joors. 
Not  Arthur's,  w  yc  faiow,  save  by  the 

bond. 
And  therefore  hear  my  words:  go  to  the 

jousts; 
The  tiny-trumpeting  gnat  can  break  oar 

dream 
When    sweetest;   and  the  vermin  Toices 

here 
May  buzz  so  loud -» we  aoom  them,  but 

they  sting.' 


Then  answer'd  Lanoelot*  the  chief  of 

knights:  i«a 

'And  with  what  face,  after  my  pretext 

made, 

•  >  -Shall  I  appear,  O  Queen,  at  Camelot,  I 


And  every  voice  is  nothing.    As  to  knight^  "^ 
Them  surely  can  I  silence  with  all  eaae. 
But  now  my  loyal  worship  is  allow'd       no 
Of  all  men;  many  a  bard,  without  offence, 
"Has  linked  our  names  together  in  his  lay, 
Lancelot,  the  flower  of  bravery,  Guinevere, 
The  pearl  of  beauty;  and  our  knights  at 

feast 
H.,.  Ijedjed  u.  in  thi.  uoion.  while  the 

Would  listen  smiling.  How  then  ?  is  there 
more? 

Has  Arthur  spoken  aught  ?  or  would  your- 
self. 

Now  wearv  of  my  service  and  devoir, 

Henoef ortn  be  truer  to  your  faultless  lord  ? ' 


She  broke  into  a  little  scornful  laugh :    lao 
"^Arthur,  my  lord,  Arthur,  the   faultless 

King, 
That  passionate  perfection,  my  good  lord — 
But  who  can  gaze  upon  the  sun  in  heavoA  ? 


•  Tea,*  said  the  Qneea, 
'  A  moral  «^^^^d  ^thn"*-  tht  r^a^t  ^  rule. 
Else  had  faenot  loot  me;  but  listen  to  me. 
If  I  must  find  you  wit.    We  hear  it  said 
That  men  fo  down  before  your  spear  at  a 

tonoh. 
Bat  knowing  yon  are  Lanoelot;  your  great 

name, 
Thi.  conquer..    Hide  it  thefefbn;  go  oih 

known.  tjn 

Win  I  by  this  kiss  you  wiU;  and  our  trae 

King 
Will  then  allow  your  pretext,  O  my  knigbt* 
As  all  for  glory;  for  to  speak  hin  true, 
^^  Ye  know  right  well,  how  me^  soe'er  \m 
\  seem, 

l{f o  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes. 
He  Ibves  it  in  his  knights  moire  than  bin* 

self; 
They  prove  to  him  his  wotk*    Win  and  vs> 

tanL' 
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Then  got  3ir  Lancelot  suddeuly  to  hone, 
Wroth    at    himself.    Not    willing    to  he 

known,  159 

He  left  the  barren-heaten  thoroughfare, 
Chose  the  green  path  that  show'd  the  rarer 

foot, 
And  there  among  the  solitary  downs, 
Full  often  lost  iu  faucy,  lust  his  way ; 
Till  OS  he  traced  a  fMiutly-shadow'd  track, 
That  ail  in  loops  and  links  among  the  dales 
Ban  to  the  Castle  of  Astolat,  he  saw 
Fired  from  the  west,  far  on  a  hill,  the  tow- 
ers. 
Thither  he  made,  and  blew  the  gateway 

horn. 
Then  came  an  old,  damb^  myriad-wrinkled 

man. 
Who  let  him  into  lodging  and  disarmed.  170 
And  Lancelot  marvell'd  at  the  wordless 

man; 
And  issoiug  found  the  Lord  of  Astolat 
With  two  strong  sons,  Sir  Torre  and  Sir 

Lavaiue, 
Moving  to  meet  him  in  the  castle  court; 
And  close  behind  them  stept  the  lily  maid 
Elaine,  his  daughter;  mother  of  the  house 
There  was  not..     Some  light  jest  among 

them  rose 
With  laughter  dying  down  as  the  great 

knight 
Approach'd  them ;  then  the  Lord  of  Astolat: 
'  Whence  comest  thou,  my  guest,  and  by 

what  name  180 

Livest  between  the  lips  ?  for  by  thy  state 
And  presence  I  might  guess  thee  chief  of 

those, 
After  the  King,  who  eat  in  Arthur's  halls. 
Him    have  I  seen;    the    rest,  his   Table 

Bound, 
Known  as  they  are,  to  me  they  are  un- 
known.' 

Then  answer'd  Lancelot,   the  chief  of 

knights: 
*  Known  am  I,  and  of  Arthur's  ball,  and 

known, 
What  I  by  mere  mischance  have  brought, 

my  shield. 
But  si  nee  I  go  to  jonst  as  one  unknown 
At  Camelot  for  the  diamond,  ask  me  not; 
Hereafter  ye    shall  know  me — and  the 

shield  —  tqt 

I  pray  yoti  lend  me  one,  if  such  yon  have. 
Blank,  or  at  least  with  some  device  not 


Then  said  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  *  Here  is 

Torre's: 
Hurt  iu  his  first  tilt  was  my  son,  Sir  Torre, 
And  so,  God  wot,  his  shield  is  blank  enough. 
11  is  ye  can  have.'    Then  added  plain  Sir 

Torre, 
*  Yea,  since  1  cannot  use  it,  ye  may  have  it.' 
Here  laugh'd  the  father  saying:  <  Fie,  Sir 

Churl, 
Is  that  an  answer  for  a  noble  knight  ?     300 
Allow  him  1  but  Lavaine,  my  younger  here. 
He  is  so  full  of  lustihood,  he  will  ride, 
Joust  for  it,  and  win,  and  bring  it  in  an 

hour. 
And  set  it  in  this  damsel's  golden  hair. 
To  make  her  thrice  as  wilful  as  before.' 

*  Nay,  father,  nay,  good  father,  shame  me 

not 
Before  this  noble  knight,'  said  young  La- 
vaine, 
*For    nothing.     Surely  I  but  play'd  on 

Torre, 
He  seem'd  so  sullen,  vext  he  could  not  go; 
A  jest,  no  more  !  for,  knight,  the  maiden 
dreamt  a  10 

That  some  one  put  this  diamond  in  her 

hand, 
And  that  it  was  too  slippery  to  be  held. 
And  slipt  and  fell  into  some  pool  or  stream. 
The  castle-well,  belike ;  and  then  I  said 
That  if  I  went  and  ijf  I  fought  and  won 

it  — 
But  all  was  jest  and  joke   among    our- 
selves — 
Then  must  she  keep  it  safelier.    All  was 

jest. 
But,  father,  give  me  leave,  an  if  he  will. 
To  ride  to  Camelot  with  this  noble  knight. 
Win  shall  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win ;     220 
Young  as  I  am,  yet  would  I  do  my  best.' 

*  So  ye  will  grace  me,'  answer'd  Lance- 

lot, 
Smiling  a  moment,  '  with  your  fellowship 
O'er  these  waste  downs  whereon  I  lost  my- 
self. 
Then  were  I  glad  of  yon  as  g^ide  and 

friend; 
And  you  shall  win  this  diamond,  —  as  I 

hear. 
It  is  a  fair  large  diamond,  —  if  ye  may. 
And  yield  it  to  this  maiden,  if  ye  will.' 
<A  fair  large  diamond,'  added  plain  Sir 
Tocxe, 
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'Such  be  for  queens,  and  not  for  simple 

maids.'  mo 

Then  ihe,  who  held  her  eyes  uj^n  the 

ground, 
Elaine,  and  heard  her  name  so  tost' about, 
Flush'd  slightly  at  the  slight  dii^arage- 

ment  \ 

Before  the  stranger  knight,  who,  looking  at 

her, 
Full  courtly,  yet  not  falsely^  thus  return'd: 
'  {f  what  is  fair  be  but  for  what  is  iair. 
And  only  queens  are  to  be  counted  so. 
Rash  were  my  judgment  then,  who  deem 

this  maid 
Might  wear  as  fair  a  jewel  as  is  on  earth. 
Not  violating  the  bond  of  like  to  like.'    240 

'  He  spoke    and  ceased;    the  lily  maid 

Elaine, 
Won  by  the  mellow  voice  before  she  look'd. 
Lifted  her  eyes  and  read  his  lineaments. 
The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bare  the 

Queen, 
In  battle  with  the  love  he  bare  his  lord. 
Had  marr'd  his  face,  and  marked  it  ere  his 

time. 
Another  sinninfl^  on  such  heights  with  one. 
The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  all  the  world, 
Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it;  but  in  him  349 
His  mood  was  often  like  a  flend,  and  rose 
And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 
For  arony,  who  was  yet  a  living  soul. 
Marr^  as  he  was,  he  seem'd  the  goodliest 

man 
That  ever  among  ladies  ate  in  hall, 
And  noblest,  when  she  lifted  up  her  eyes. 
However  marr'd,  of  more  than  twice  her 

years, 
Seam'd  with  an  ancient  sword-cut  on  the 

cheek. 
And  bruised  and  bronzed,  she  lifted  up  her 

rAod  loved  him,  with  that  love  which  was 
.  her  doom. 

Then  the  great  knight,  the  darling  of  the 
court,  360 

Loved  of  the  loveliest,  into  that  rude  hall 
8tept  with  all  grace,  and  not  with  half  dis- 
dain 
Hid  under  grace*  as  in  a  smaller  time, 
But  kindly  man  moving  among  his  kind; 
Whom  they  with  meats  and  vintage  of  their 

best 
And  talk  and  minstrel  melody  entertain'd. 


And  n!iuch  they  ask'd  of  ooart  and  Tmbls 

Rouud, 
And  ever  well  and  readily  answer'd  he; 
But  Lancelot,  when  they  glanced  at  Guine* 

vere. 
Suddenly  speakine  of  the  wordless  man,   tyi 
Heard  from  the  baron  that,  ten  years  be- 
fore. 
The  heathen  caught  and  reft  him  of  lus 

tongue. 
*He  learnt  and  wam'd  me  of  their  fierce 

design 
Against  my  house,  and  him  they  eangfat 

and  maim'd; 
But  I,  my  sons,  and  little  daughter  fled 
From  bonds  or  death,  and  dwMt  amoo^  the 

woods 
By  the  great  river  in  a  boatman's  bat. 
Dull  days  were  those,  till  our  good  Arthur 

broke 
The  Pagan  yet  onoe  more  on  Badou  hill.' 

<  O,  there,  great  lord,  doubtless,'  Lavaine 

said,  rapt  ise 

By  all  the  sweet  and  sudden  passion  of 

Jouth 
greatness  in  its  elder,  'yon  have 

fought. 
O,  tell  us  —  for  we  live  apart — y<Mi  know 
Of  Arthur's  glorious  wars.'     And  Lancelot 

spoke 
And  answer'd  him  at  full,  as  having  been 
With  Arthur  in  the  fight  whioh  all  day 

long 
Rang  by  the  white  mouth  of  the  vic»leBt 

Glem ; 
And  in  the  four  loud  battles  by  the  shore 
Of  Duglas;  that  on  Bassa;  then  the  war 
That  tbnnder'd   in  and  out  the    gloooay 

skirts 
Of  Celidon  the  forest;  and  again 
By-*  Castle  Gurnion,   where    the 
^        King 

on  his  cuirass  worn  our  Lady's  Head, 
)arved  of  one  emerald  centred  in  a  sim 
^f  silver  rays,  that  lighten'd  as  be  breathed  1 
~  at  Caerleon  had  he  help'd  his  lord. 
When  the  strong  neighings  of  the  wild 

White  Horse 
Set  every  gilded  parapet  shuddering; 
And  up  in  Agned-Cathregonioa  too. 
And  down  the  waste  sand-ehores  ol  Tnth 

Treroit,  i«» 

Where  many  a  heathen  fell;  'and  on  tka 

mount 
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Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  King 
Charge  at  the  head  of  all  his  Tablu  Round, 
And  all  hU  legions  cryine  Christ  and  him, 
And  break  them;  and  I  saw  him,  after, 

stand 
High  on  a  heap  of  slaiu,  from  spur  to 

plume 
Red  as  the  rising  sun  with  heathen  blood, 
Aud  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  cned, 
**  They  are  broken,  they  are  broken  I  "  for 

the  King,  309 

However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  cares 

rFcir  triumph  in  OBP  WliB!c  wars,  the  jousts  — 
For  if  titi  Own  knight  casts  him  down,  he 
laugb^' 
i  Saying  hij  Itfiigbts'  are  better  men  than 

Tet  in  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
Fills  him.    I  never  saw  his  like;  there  lives 
•^i<?orgreater  leader.' 

While  he  utter'd  this, 
Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  maid, 
*  Save  your  great  self,  fair  lord; '  aud  when 

he  fell  318 

From  talk  of  war  to  traits  of  pleasantry  — 
Being  mirthful  he,  but  in  a  stately  kiua  — 
She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living 

smile 
Died   from   his  lips,  across  him  came  a 

cloud 
Of  melancholy  severe,  from  which  again, 
Whenever  :n  her  hovering  to  and  fro 
The  lily  maid  had  striven  to  make  him 

cheer, 
"  There  brake  a  sudden-beaming  tenderness 
Of  manners  and  of  nature;  and  she  thought 
That  all  was  nature,  all,  perchance,  for 

her. 
1    And  all   night  long  his  face  before  her 
I  lived, 

I   As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face,        330 
\^J!>ivinely  thro'  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face. 
The  shape  and  color  of  a  mind  aud  life. 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest;  so  the  face  before  her  lived, 
Dark-splendid,  speaking  in  the  silence,  full 
Of   noble  things,  and  beld   her  from  her 

sleep. 
Till  rathe  she  rose,  half -cheated  in  the 

thought 
She    needs    must  bid  farewell   to    sweet 

Lavaine. 
First  as  in  fear,  step  after  step,  she  stole 


Down  the  long  tower-stairs,  hesitating.   341 
Anon,  she  heard  Sir  Lancelot  cry  in  the 

court, 
'  This  shield,  my  friend,  where  is  it  ? '  and 

Lavaine 
Past  inward,  as  she  came  from  out  the 

tower. 
There  to  his  proud  horse  Lancelot  tnm'd, 

and  smoothed 
The  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  himself. 
Half-envious  of  the   flattering  hand,  she 

drew 
Nearer  and  stood.     He  look'd,  and,  more 

amazed 
Than  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him,  saw 
The  maiden  standing  in  the  dewy  light.   350 
He  had  not  dream'd  she  was  so  beautiful. 
Then  came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred  fear. 
For  silent,  tho'  he  greeted  her,  she  stood 
ftapt  on  Ids  face  as  if  it  were  a  god's. 
Suddenly  fiash'd  on  her  a  wild  desire 
That  he  should  wear  her  favor  at  the  tilt. 
She  braved  a  riotous  heart  in  asking  for  it. 

*  Fair  lord,   whose   name   I   know   not  — 

noble  it  is, 
I  well  believe,  the  noblest  —  will  you  wear 
My  favor  at  this  tourney  ? '    *  Nay,'  said 

he,  360 

*  Fair  lady,  since  I  never  yet  have  worn 
Favor  of  any  lady  in  the  lists. 

Such  is  my  wont,  as  those  who  know  me 

know.' 
'Yea,  so,'  she  answer'd;  Hhen  id  wearing 

mine 
Needs  must  be  lesser  likelihood,  noble  lord. 
That  those  who  know  should  know  you.' 

And  he  turn'd 
Her  counsel  up  and  down  within  his  mind. 
And  found  it  true,  and  auswer'd:  *True, 

my  child. 
Well,  1  will  wear  it;  fetch  it  out  to  me. 
What  is  it?'  and  she  told  him,  *A  red 

sleeve  370 

Broider'd    with   pearls,'  and   brought  it. 

Then  he  bound 
Her  token  on  his  helmet,  with  a  smile 
Saying, '  I  never  vet  have  done  so  much 
For  any  maiden  living,'  and  the  blood 
Sprang  to  her  face  aud   fill'd  her  with 

delight; 
But  left  her  all  the  paler  when  Lavaine 
Returning     brought    the    yet  -  unblazon'd 

shield. 
His  brother's,  which  he  gave  to  Lnncclot, 
Who  parted  with  his  own  to  fair  Elaine: 
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*  Do  me  this  grace,  my  child,  to  have  my 

shield  •    380 

In  keeping  till  I  come.'    '  A  grace  to  me/ 
She  answer'd,  *  twice  to-day.    I  am  your 

squire ! ' 
Whereat    Lavaine    said    laoghing:    '  Lily 

maid, 
For  fear  our  people  call  you  lily  maid 
In  earnest,  let  me  bring  your  color  back; 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice.    Now  get  you  hence 

.  to  bed;' 
So  klss'xl  her,  and  Sir  Lancelot  his  own 

hand, 
And  thus  they  moved  away.    She  staid  a 

minute. 
Then  made  a  sudden  step  to  the  gate,  and 

there  — 
Her  bright  hair  blown  about  the  serious 

face  3*^ 

Tet  rosy-kindled  with  her  brother's  kiss  — 
Paused  by  the  gateway,  standing  near  the 

shield 
In  silence,  while  she  watch'd  their  arms 

far-off 
Sparkle,  until  they  dipt  below  the  downs. 
Ihen  to  her  tower  she  dimb'd,  and  took 

the  shield. 
There  kept  it,  and  so  lived  in  fantasy. 

Meanwhile    the    new  companions    past 

away 
Far  o'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless 

dom^s. 
To  where  Sir  Lancelot  knew  there  lived  a 

knight  399 

Not  far  from  Camelot,  now  for  forty  years 
A  hermit,  who  bad  pray'd,  labor'd  and 

pray'd. 
And  ever  laboring  had  scoop'd  himself 
In  the  white  rock  a  chapel  and  a  hall 
On  massive  columns,  like  a  shore-cliff  cave. 
And  cells  and  chambers.     All  were  fair 

and  dry; 
The  green  light  from  the  meadows  under- 
neath 
Struck  up  and  lived  along  the  milky  roofs; 
And  in  the  meadows  tremulous  aspen-tr^es 
And  poplars  made  a  noise  of  falling  showers. 
And  thither  wending  there  that  night  they 

bode.  410 

But  when  the  next  day  broke  from  under- 
ground, 
And  shot  red  fire  and  shadows  thro'  the 
«ive| 


They  rose,  heard  mass,  broke  fast,  and  rod« 

away. 
Then  Lancelot  saying, '  Hear,  but  bold  my 

■  name 
Hidden,  you  ride    with  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake,' 
Abashed  Lavaine,  whose  instant  reverence. 
Dearer  to  true  young  hearts  than  their  own 

praise. 
But  left  him  leave  to  stammer, '  la  it  in- 
deed ? ' 
And  after  muttering,  *  The  great  Lancelot,* 
At  last  he  got  his  breath  and  answer'd: 

*  One,  4» 

One  have  I  seen  —  that  other,  €»ar  liege 

lord. 
The  dread  Pendragon,  Britain's  Kin^  of 

kings. 
Of  whom  the  people  talk  mysterioosly. 
He  will  be  there — then  were  I  stricken 

blind 
That  minute,  I  might  say  that  I  had  seen.' 

So  spake  Lavaine,  and  when  they  reaeh'd 

the  lists 
By  Camelot  in  the  meadow,  let  bis  eyes 
Run  thro'  the  peopled  gallery  which  half 

round 
^Ly  like  a  rainbow  fallen  npon  the  graas, 
ntil  they  found  the  olear-uused  Ring,  who 

sat  4i« 

Robed  in  red  samite,  easilv  to  be  known, 
^ince  to  his  crown  the  golden  dragon  clung. 
And  down  his  robe  the  dragon  writhed  in 

gold. 
And  from  the  carven-work  behind  him 

crept 
Two  dragons  gilded,  sloping  down  to  mske 
Arms  for  his  chair,  while  all  the  rest  of 

them 
Thro'  knots  and  loops  and  folds  innnmera- 

ble 
Fled  ever  thro'  the  woodwork,  till  they 

found 
.The  new  design  wherein  they  lost  them- 
selves, 439 
Yet  with  all  ease,  so  tender  was  the  work; 
And,  in  the  costly  canopy  o'er  him  set, 
Blazed  the  last  diamond  of  the  uameleM 
^-          king. 

Then  Lancelot  answer'd  young  Lavaine 
and  said: 
'Me  you  call  great;  mine  is  the  firmer  seat. 
The  truer  lance;  but  there  u  mmnjayouth 
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Now  crescent,  who  will  eome  to  all  I  tan 
And  overcome  it;  and  in  me  there  dwells 

o  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-oif  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great. 
Tbew  i.  the  U.WU'    And  Uvaine  gaped 
upon  him  450 

As  on  a  thing  miraculons,  and  anon 
The  trumpets  blew;  and  then  did  either 

side. 
They  that  assail'd,  and  they  that  held  the 

lists, 
Set  lance  in  rest,  strike  spur,  suddenly 

move, 
Meet  in  the  midst,  and  there  so  furiously 
Shock  that  a  man  faiH>if  might  well  per- 
ceive, 
If  any  man  that  day  were  left  afield. 
The  hard  earth  shake,  and  a  low  thunder 

of  arms. 
And  Lancelot  bode  a  little,  till  he  saw 
Which  were  the  weaker;  then  he  hnrPd 
into  it  460 

Against  the  stronger.    Little  need  to  speak 
Of  I^^ancelot  in  his  glory  I   King,  duke,  earl, 
Count,  baron  —  whom  he  smote,  he  over- 
threw. 

Bat  in  the  field  were  Lancelot's  kith  and 

kin. 
Ranged  with  the  Table  Bound  that  held 

the  lists. 
Strong  men,  and  wrathful  that  a  stranger 

knight 
Should  do  and  almost  overdo  the  deeds 
Of  Lancelot;  and  one  said  to  the  other, 

*Lol 
What  is  he?    I  do  not  mean  the  force 

alone  — 
The  grace  and  versatility  of  the  man  !    470 
Is  it  not  Lancelot  ? '    *  When  has  Lancelot 

worn 
Favor  of  any  lady  in  the  lists  ? 
Not  such  his  wont,  as  we  that  know  him 

know.' 
'How  then?  who  then?'  a  fury  seized 

them  all, 
A  fiery  family  passion  for  the  name 
Of  Lancelot,  and  a  glory  one  with  theirs. 
They  oouch'd  their  spears  and  priok'd  their 

steeds,  and  thus. 
Their  plumes  driven  backward  by  the  wind 

they  made 
In  moving,  all  together  down  upon  him 
Bate,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North 

Sea,  480 


Green -glimmering   toward    the   snmmity 

bears,  with  all 
Its  stormy  crests  that  smoke  against  the 

skies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark 
And  him  that  helms  it;  so  they  overbore 
Sir  I^ucelot  and  liis  charger,  and  a  spear 
Down-glancing  lamed  the  charger,  and  a 

spear 
Prick'd  sliarply  his  own  cuirass,  and  the 

head 
Pierced  thro'  his  side,  and  there  snapt  and 

remained. 

Then  Sir  Lavaine  did  well  and  worship- 
fully. 

He  bore  a  knight  of  old  repute  to  the 
earth,  490 

And  brought  his  horse  to  Lancelot  where 
he  Jay. 

He  up  the  side,  sweating  with  agony, 
got. 

But  thought  to  do  while  he  might  yet  en- 
dure, 

And  being  lustily  holpen  by  the  rest, 

His  party, — tho'  it  seem'd  half-mirncle 

To  those  he  fought  with, — drave  his  kith 
and  kin, 

And  all  the  Table  Round  that  held  the  lists, 

Back  to  the  barrier;  then  the  trumpets 
blew 

Proclaiming  his  the  prize  who  wore  the 
sleeve 

Of  scarlet  and  the  pearls;  and  all  the 
knights,  scjo 

His  party,  cried,  'Advance  and  take  thy 
prize 

The  diamond; '  but  he  answer'd:  ^  Diamond 
me 

No  diamonds  I  for  Grod's  love,  a  little  air ! 

Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death  I 

Hence  will  I,  and  I  charge  you,  follow  me 
not.' 

He  spoke,  and  vanish'd  suddenly  from 
the  field 

With  young  Lavaine  into  the  poplar  grove. 

There  from  his  charger  down  he  slid,  and 
sat. 

Gasping  to  Sir  Lavaine,  *  Draw  the  lance- 
head.' 

*  Ah,  my  sweet  lord  Sir  Lancelot,'  said  La- 

vaine, S'O 

*  I  dread  me,  if  I  draw  it,  von  will  die.' 
But  he,  *  I  die  already  with  it;  draw  — 
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Draw/  —  and    Lavaiue    drew,    aiid    Sir 

Lancelot  gave 
A  marvellous   great    shriek  and  gliastly 

And  hSd  his  blood  burst  forth,  and  down 
he  sank 

For  the  pure  pain,  and  wholly  swoon'd 
away. 

Then  came  the  hermit  out  and  bare  him 
in, 

There  stanch'd  his  wound;  and  there,  in 
daily  doubt 

Whether  to  live  or  die,  for  many  a  week 

Hid  from  the  wild  world's  rumor  by  the 
grove  sm 

Of  poplars  with  their  noise  of  falling  show- 
ers. 

And  ever-tremulous  aspen-trees,  he  lay. 

But  on  that  day  when  Lancelot  fled  the 

lists, 
His  party,  knights  of  utmost  North  and 

West, 
Lords  of  waste  marshes,  kings  of  desolate 

isles. 
Came  round  their  great  Pendragon,  saying 

to  him, 
'  Lo,  Sire,  our  knight,  thro'  whom  we  won 

the  day. 
Hath  gone  sore  wounded,  and  hath  left  his 

prize 
Untaken,  crying  that  his  prize  is  death.' 
*  Heaven  hinder,'  said  the  King,  '  that  such 

an  one,  530 

So  great  a  knight  as  we  have  seen  to-day  — 
He  seeni'd  to  me  another  Lancelot  — 
Yea,  twenty  times  I  thought  him  Lance- 
lot- 
He  must  not  pass  unoared  for.    Wherefore 

rise, 

0  Grawain,  and  ride  forth  and  find  the 

knight. 
Wounded  and  wearied,  needs  must  he  be 
near. 

1  charge  you  that  you  get  at  onoe  to  horse. 
And,  knights  and  kings,  there  breathes  not 

one  of  you 
Will  deem  this  prize  of  ours  is  rashly  given; 
His  prowess  was  too  wondrous,     rfe  will 

do  him  540 

No  customary  honor;  since  the  knight 
Came  not  to  us,  of  us  to  claim  the  prize, 
Ourselves   will  send  it  after.     Rise  and 

take 
This  diamond,  and  deliver  it,  and  return, 


And  bring  us  where  he  is,  and  how  be  fareo* 
And  cease  not  from  your  quent  until  ye 
find.' 

So  saying,  from  the  carven  flower  abore. 
To  which  it  made  a  restless  heart,  he  took 
And  gave  the  diamond.    Then  from  wbevB 

he  sat 
At  Arthur's  right,  with  smiling  face  arose. 
With  smiling  face  and  frowning  heart,  a 

prince  551 

In  the  mid  might  and  flourish  of  his  May, 
Gawain,  surnamed  the  Courteous,  fair  uid 

-strong. 

And  after  Lancelot,  Tristramt  and  Geraist* 
And  Grareth,  a  good  knight,  but  tberft- 

witbal 

^Sir  Mgd''^*'^  hrp*^**"!  ^**"^  th**  '^hiid  nf  Lot, 

Nor  often  loyal  to  his  word,  and  now 
WiuUi  thai  the  King's  (wmmand  to  nSty 

forth 
In  quest  of  whom  he  knew  not,  made  him 

leave 
The  banquet  and  concourse  of  kntghtt  and 

kings.  s6p 

So  all  in  wrath  he  got  to  horse  and  went; 
While  Arthur  to  the  banquet,  dark  in  roood. 
Past,  thinking,  'Is  it  Lancelot  who  hatb 

come 
Despite  the  wound  he  spake  of,  all  for  gain 
Of  glory,  and  hath  added  wound  to  wound. 
And  ridden  away  to  die  ? '    So  fear'd  the 

King, 
And,  after  two  days'  tarrianoe  there,  re- 

tum'd. 
Then  when  he  saw  the  Queen,  embmeing 

ask'd, 

*  Love,  are  yon  yet  so  sick  7 '    '  Nay,  lord,' 

she  said. 
<  And  where  is  Lancelot  ? '  Then  the  Qoeen 

amazed,  570 

'  Was  he  not  with  you  ?  won  he  not  yoar 

prize?' 

*  Nay,  but  one  like  him.'    *  Why,  that  like 

was  he.' 
And  when  the  King  demanded  how  she 

knew. 
Said:  *  Lord,  no  sooner  had  ye  parted  Itmd 

us 
Than  Lancelot  told  me  of  a  oommmi  talk 
That  men  went  down  before  his  spear  at  a 

touch. 
But  knowing  he  was  LanoeJot;  his  greei 

name 
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Conquer'd;  and  therefore  would  he  hide 

his  uaiue 
Fiwn  aU  men,  even  the  King,  and  to  this 

end 
Had    made  the    pretext   of  a    hinderiug 

wound,  580 

That  he  might  jonst  unknown  of  all,  and 

learn 
If  his  old  prowess  were  in  aught  decay'd; 
And  added,  '<Our  true  Arthur,  when  he 

learns, 
Will  well  allow  my  pretext,  as  for  gain 
Of  purer  glory." ' 

^^  Then  replied  the  King: 

f  "^ar  loYelier  in  our  I^aneelot  had  it  been, 
In  lieu  of  idly  dallying  with  the  truth. 
To  have  trusted  me  as  he  hath  trusted 

thee. 
Surely  his  King  and  most  familiar  friend 
Might  well   have  kept  his  secret.     True, 

indeed,  590 

Albeit  I  know  my  knights  fantastical, 
So  fine  a  fear  in  our  large  Lancelot 
Must  needs  have  moved  my  laughter;  now 

remains 
But  little  cause  for  laughter.     His  own 

kin  — 
HI  news,  my  Queen,  for  all  who  love  him, 

this!  — 
Hb  kith  and  kin,  not  knowing,  set  upon 

him; 
So  that  he  went  sore  wounded  from  the 

field. 
Tet  good  news  too;  for  goodly  hopes  are 

mine 
That  Lancelot  is  no  more  a  lonely  heart. 
He  wore,  against  his  wont,  upon  his  helm 
A  sleeve  of  scarlet,  broider'd  with  great 

pearls,  601 

Some  gentle  maiden's  gift.' 

'  Tea,  lord,'  she  said, 

'  Thy  hopes  are  mine,'  and  saying  that,  she 
choked, 

And  sharply  tum'd  about  to  hide  her 
face. 

Past  to  her  chamber,  and  there  flung  her- 
self 

Down  on  the  great  King^s  couch,  and 
writhed  upon  it, 

And  dench'd  her  fingers  till  they  bit  the 
palm, 

And  shriek'd  out  *  Traitor  t '  to  the  unhear- 
iog  wallf 


Then  fiash'd    into  wild    tears,   and  rose 

again. 
And  moved  about  her  palace,  proud  and 

pale.  610 

Gawain  the  while  thro'  all  the  region 

round 
Rode   with   his  diamond,   wearied  of  the 

quest, 
Touch'd  at  all  points  except  the  poplar 

grove, 
And  cauie  at  last,  tho'  late,  to  Astolat; 
Whom  glittering  in  enamell'd  arms  the 

maid 
Glanced  at,  and  cried,  *  What  news  from 

Camelot,  lord  ? 
What  of  the  knight  with  the  red  sleeve  ? ' 

*  Ho  won.' 
'I  knew  it,'  she  said.    'But  parted  from 

the  jousts 
Hurt  in  the  side;'  whereat  she  caught  her 

breath. 
Thro'  her  own  side  she  felt  the  sharp  lance 

go.  620 

Thereon  she  smote  her  hand;  wellnigh  she 

swoon'd. 
And,  while  he  gazed  wonderingly  at  her, 

came 
The  Lord  of  Astolat  out,  to  whom  the 

prince 
B«ported  who  he  was,  and  on  what  quest 
Sent,  that  he  bore  the  prize  and  could  not 

find 
The  victor,  but  had  ridden  a  random  round 
To  seek   him,  and    had  wearied    of    the 

search. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Astolat:  '  Bide  with 

us, 
And  ride  no  more  at  random,  noble  prince  ! 
Here  was  the  knight,  and  here  he  left  a 

shield ;  630 

This  will  he  send  or  come  for.    Further^ 

more 
Our  son  is  with  him;  we  shall  hear  anon. 
Needs  must  we  hear.'    To  this  the  courte- 
ous prince 
Accorded  with  his  wonted  courtesy, 
Courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  in  it. 
And'  Bt&ld;    and  'casi"~Hs    eyes    on    fair 

Elaine; 
Where  could  be  found  face  daintier  ?  then 

her  shape 
From   forehead  down  to  foot,  perfect  — 

Rgnin 
From  foot  to  forehead  exquisitely  tum'd.     * 
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i  WeU  —  if  I  bide,  lo  t  this  wild  flower  for 
me  1 '  640 

And  oft  tliej  met  amon^  the  garden  yews, 

And  there  he  set  himself  to  play  upon  her 

With  sallying  wit,   free    flashes    from  a 
height 

Above  her,  graces  of  the  court,  and  songs, 

Sighs,  and  low    smiles,  and  golden  elo- 
quence 

And  amorous  adulation,  till  the  maid 
r— Rebeird  against  it,  saying  to  him:  '  Prince, 
I    O  loyal  nephew  of  our  noble  King, 
^"-^hy  ask  you  not  to  see  the  shield  he  left. 

Whence  you  might  learn  his  name  ?    Why 
slight  your  King,  650 

And  lose  the  quest  he  sent  you  on,  and 
prove 

No  surer  than  our  falcon  yesterday, 

Who  lost  the  hern  we  slipt  her  at,  and 
went 

To  all  the  winds  ? '    <  Nay,  by  mine  head,' 
said  he, 

'  I  lose  it,  as  we  lose  the  lark  in  heaven, 

0  damsel,  in  the  light  of  your  bine  eyes; 
But  an  ye  will  it  let  me  see  the  shield.' 
And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  and  Ga- 

wain  saw 
Sir  Lancelot's  azure  lions,   crown'd  with 

gold, 
Ramp  in  the  field,  he  smote  his  thigh,  and 

mock'd:  660 

'  Right  was  the  King  I  our  Lancelot  t  that 

true  man  I ' 
'  And  right  was  I,'  she  answer'd  merrily^ 

Who    dream'd    my  knight    the    greatest 

knight  of  all.' 
'  And  if  /  dream'd,'  said  Gawain,  '  that  you 

love 
This  greatest  knight,  your  pardon  I  lo,  ye 

know  it  1 
Speak  therefore;  shall  I  waste  myself  in 

vain  ? ' 
Full  simple  was  her  answer:  *  What  know 

I? 
My  brethren  have  been  all  my  fellowship; 
And  I,  when  often  they  have  talk'd  of 

love, 
Wish'd  it  had  been  my  mother,  for  they 

talk'd,  670 

Meseem'd,  of  what  they  knew  not;  so  my- 
self— 

1  know  not  if  I  know  what  true  love  is, 
But  if  I  know,  then,  if  I  love  not  him, 
(  know  tLere  is  none  other  I  can  love.' 


'  Yea,  by  God's  death,'  said  be, '  ye  love 

him  well. 
But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  others 

know, 
And  whom  he  loves.'    ^So  be  it,'  cried 

Elaine, 
And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  away; 
But  he  pursued  her,  calling,  *  Stay  a  little  t 
One  golden  minute's  grace  I  he  wore  your 

sleeve.  680 

Woidd  he  break  faith  with  one  I  may  not 

name? 
Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at 

last? 
Nay  —  like  enow.     Why  then,  far  be  it 

from  me 
To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves  ! 
And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  fall 

well 
Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me 

leave 
My  quest  with  yon;  the  diamond  also  — 

here  I 
For  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it; 
And  if  he  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 
From  your  own  hand;  and  whether  he  love 

or  not,  690 

A  diamond  is  a  diamond.     Fare  yoo  well 
A  thousand  times  1  —  a  thousand    tiiaea 

farewell  I 
,  Yet,  if  he  love,  and  his  love  hold,  we  two 
May  meet  at  court  hereafter !  there,   I 

think. 
So  ye  will  learn  the  courtesies  of  the  ooart. 
We  two  shall  know  each  other.' 

Then  he  ffave. 
And  slightly  kiss'd  the  hand  to  which  he 

gfive. 
The  diamond,  and  all  wearied  of  the  qaest 
Leapt  on  his  horse,  and  carolling  as  he 

went 
A  true-love  ballad,  lightly  rode  away.     700 

Thence  to  the  court  he  past;  there  told 

the  King 
What  the  Kine  knew,  '  Sir  Laaoelot  is  the 

knight. 
And  added,  *Sire,  my  liege,  so  mneh  I 

leanit. 
But  fail'fl  to  find  him,  tho'  I  rode  all  roond 
The  region;  but  I  lighted  on  the  maid 
Whose  sleeve  he  wore.     She  loves  him; 

and  to  her. 
Deeming  our  courtesy  is  the  traeal  law. 
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I  gave  the  diamond.     She  will  render  it; 
For  bj  mine  head  she  knows  his  hiding- 
place/ 

The  seldom-frowning  King  frown'd,  and 
replied)  710 

'  Too  courteous  truly  I  ye  shall  go  no  more 
On  quest  of  mine,  seeing  that  ye  forget 
Obedience  is  the  courtesy  due  to  kings.' 

^  He  spake  and  parted.  Wroth,  but  all  in 
awe, 

For  twenty  strokes  of  the  blood,  without  a 
word. 

Lingered  that  other,  staring  after  him; 

Then  shook  his  hair,  strode  oif,  and  buzz'd 
abroad 

About  the  maid  of  Astolat,  and  her  love. 

All  ears  were  prick'd  at  onoe,  all  tongues 
were  loosed : 

'  The  maid  of  Astolat  loves  Sir  Lancelot, 

Sir  Lancelot  loves  the  maid  of  Astolat.'  721 

Some  read  the  King's  face,  some  the 
Queen's,  and  all 

Had  marvel  what  the  maid  might  be,  but 
most 

Fredoom'd  her  as  unworthy.  One  old 
dame 

Came  suddenly  on  the  Queen  with  the 
sharp  news. 

She,  th^  had  heard  the  noise  of  it  before. 

But  sorrowing  Lancelot  should  have  stoop'd 
so  low, 

Marr'd  her  friend's  aim  with  pale  tran- 
quillity. 

So  ran  the  tale  like  fire  about  the  court. 

Fire  in  dry  stubble  a  nine-days'  wonder 
flared;  730 

Till  even  the  knights  at  banquet  twice  or 
thrice 

Forgot  to  drink  to  Lancelot  and  the  Queen, 

And  pledging  Lancelot  and  the  lily  maid 

Smiled  at  each  other,  while  the  Queen,  who 
sat 

With  lips  severely  placid,  felt  the  knot 

Climb  in  her  throat,  and  with  her  feet  un- 
seen 

Crush'd  the  wild  passion  out  against  the  floor 

Beneath  the  banquet,  where  the  meats  be- 
came 

Aa  wormwood  and  she  hated  all  who 
pledged. 

But  far  away  the  maid  in  Astolat,       740 
Her  guiltless  rival,  she  that  ever  kept 


The  one-day-seen  Sir  Lancelot  in  her  heart, 
Crept  to  her  father,  while  he  mused  alone, 
Sat  on  his  knee,  stroked  his  gray  face  and 

said: 
'  Father,  you  call  me  wilful,  and  the  fault 
Is  yours  who  let  me  have  my  will,   and 

now, 
Sweet  father,  will  you  let  me   lose  my 

wits?' 

*  Nay,'  said  he,  '  surely.'    '  Wherefore,  let 

me  hence,' 
She  answer'd,  *  and  find  out  our  dear  La- 
vaine.' 

*  Ye  will  not  lose  your  wits  for  dear  La- 

vaiue.  750 

Bidcy'  answer'd  he:  'we  needs  must  heai 

anon 
Of  him,  and  of  that  other.'    *  Ay,'  she  said, 
'And  of  that  other,  for  I  needs  must  hence 
And  find  that  other,  wheresoe'er  he  be. 
And  with  mine  own  hand  give  his  diamond 

to  him, 
Lest  I  be  found  as  faithless  in  the  quest 
As  yon  proud  prince  who  left  the  quest  to 

me. 
Sweet  father,  I  behold  him  in  my  dreams 
Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself. 
Death-pale,  for  the  lack  of  gentle  maiden's 

aid.  760 

The  gentler-bom   the  maiden,  the  more 

bound. 
My  father,  to  be  sweet  and  serviceable 
To  noble  knights  in  sickness,  as  ye  know. 
When  these  have  worn  their  tokens.    Let 

me  hence, 
I  pray  you.'    Then  her  father  nodding 

said: 
'  Ay,  ay,  the  diamond.    Wit  ye  well,  my 

child, 
Right  fain  were  I  to  learn  this  knight  were 

whole. 
Being  our  greatest.     Yea,  and  you  must 

give  It  — - 
And  sure  I  think  this  fruit  is  hung  too 

high 
For    any    mouth    to    gape     for    save    a 

queen's  —  770 

Nay,  I  mean   nothing;  so  then,  get  you 

gone. 
Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  go.' 

Lightly,  her  suit  allow'd,  she  slipt  awav. 
And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  her  riae 
Her  father's  latest  word  humm'd  in  her 
ear.- 
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*  Being  so  yerv  wilf  al  yon  must  go/ 

And  changed  itself  and  echo'd  in  her  heart, 

*  Being  so  very  wilful  you  must  die.' 

But  she  was  happy  enough  and  shook  it 
off,  779 

As  we  shake  off  the  bee  that  buzzes  at  us; 
And  in  her  heart  she  answer'd  it  and  said, 

*  What  matter,  so  I  help  him  back  to  life  ? ' 
Then  far  away  with  good  Sir  Toixe  for 

ffuide 

Rode  oer  the  long  baoks  of  the  bushless 
downs 

To  Camelot,  and  before  the  city-gates 

Came  on  her  brother  with  a  happy  face 

Making  a  roan  horse  caper  and  curvet 

For  pleasure  all  about  a  field  of  flowers; 

Whom  when  she  saw, '  Lavaine,'  she  cried, 
'  Lavaine, 

How  fares  my  lord  Sir  Lancelot?'  He 
amazed,  790 

'  Tone  and  Elaine  I  why  here  ?  Sir  Lance- 
lot I 

How  know  ye  my  lord's  name  is  Lancelot  ? ' 

But  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  her 
tale, 

Then  turn'd  Sir  Torre,  and  being  in  his 
moods 

Left  them,  and  under  the  strange-statued 
gate. 

Where  Arthur's  wars  were  render'd  mysti- 
cally. 

Past  up  the  still  rich  city  to  his  kin, 

His  own  far  blood,  which  dwelt  at  Came- 
lot; 

And  her,  Lavaine  across  the  poplar  grove 

Led  to  the  caves.  There  first  she  saw  the 
casque  800 

Of  Lancelot  on  the  wall;  her  scarlet  sleeve, 

Tho'  carved  and  cut,  and  half  the  pearls 
away, 

Stream'd  from  it  still;  and  in  her  heart  she 
laugh'd. 

Because  he  luul  not  loosed  it  from  his 
helm. 

But  meant  once  more  perchance  to  tonmey 
in  it. 

And  when  they  gun'd  the  cell  wherein  he 
slept. 

His  battle-writhen  arms  and  mighty  hands 

Lay  naked  on  the  wolf-«kin,  and  a  aream 

Of  dragging  down  his  enemy  made  them 
move. 

Then  she  that  saw  him  lying  nnsleek,  un- 
shorn, 810 

Gaunt  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  himself, 


Utter'd  a  little  tender  dolorous  cry. 
The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  stiU 
Woke  the  sick  knight,  and  while  be  roU'd 

his  eyes 
Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him, 

saying, 
*  Your  prize  the  diamond  sent  yea  by  ths 

King.' 
His  eyes  glisten'd;  she  fancied,  *  la  it  for 

me?' 
And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  aU  tbs 

tale 
Of  king  and  prince,  the  diamoDd  wnt,  ths 

Quest 
Assien'a  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  knelt 
Full  lowly  by  the  comers  of  his  bed,        Su 
And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand. 
Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  Kiss  the  ebiU 
That  does  the  task  assign'd,  he  kias'd  her 

face. 
At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  floor. 
'Alas,'  he  said,  'your  ride  hath  wearied 

you. 
Rest  must  you  have.'    'No  rest  for  me,' 

she  said; 
'  Xay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  rest' 
What  might  she  mean  by  that  ?  his  large 

black  eyes. 
Yet  larger  thro'  his  leanness,  dwelt  opoo 

her,  9n 

Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  itself 
In  the  heart's  colors  on  her  simple  fsee; 
And  Lancelot  look'd  and  was  peiplext  ia 

mind. 
And  being  weak  in  bodT  raid  no  more, 
But  did  not  love  the  eolor;  woman's  love, 
Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turn'd 
Sighing,  and  feign'd  a  sleep  nntil  be  slept 

Then  rose  Elaine  and  glided  thro'  the 

fields. 
And  past  beneath  the  weirdly -seolptaxed 

gates 
Far  up  the  dim  rich  city  to  her  kin;        U» 
There  bode  the  night,  bat  woke  with  dnwi^ 

and  past 
Down  thro'  the  dim  rich  city  to^the  fleMs, 
Thence  to  the  cave.    So  day  by  day  she  pMt 
In  either  twilight  ghoat-tike  to  ana  fro 
Gliding,  and  every  day  she  tended  him. 
And  likewise  many  a  night;  and  Lancelot 
Would,  tho'  he  call'd  bis  woond  a  little 

hurt 
Whereof  he  shoold  be  quickly  whole,  at 

times 
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Bzain-feTeroiu  in  his  heat  and  agony,  seem 
Unoourteous,  even  he.    Bat  the  meek  maid 
Sweetly  forbore  him  ever,  being  to  him    851 
Meeker  than  any  child  to  a  rough  nurse, 
Milder  than  any  mother  to  a  side  child, 
And  never  woman  yet,  since  man's  first 

fall. 
Did  kindlier  unto  man,  bnt  her  deep  love 
Upbore  her;  till  the  hermit,  skilled  in  all 
The  simples  and  the  science  of  that  time. 
Told  him  that  her  fine  care  had  saved  his 

life. 
And  the  sick  man  forgot  her  simple  blush, 
Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet 

Elaine,  8te 

Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 
Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly. 
And  loved  her  with  all  love  except  the 

love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their 

best, 
Cloaest  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the 

death 
Is  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 
And  peradventure  had  he  seen  her  first 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other 

world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man;  bnt  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straiten'd  him. 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood,         871 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid-siekness 

nuuM 
Full  many  a  holy  tow  and  pure  resolve. 
These,  as  but  Mnn  of  sickness,  could  not 

live; 
Far  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him 

again. 
Full  i^ften  the  bright  ima^  of  one  face. 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart, 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  maiden,  while  that  ghostly 

grace  880 

Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer'd 

not, 
Or  abort  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right 

well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  bnt  what 

this  meant 
She  knew  not,  and  the  sorrow  dimm'd  her 

sight. 
And  drave  her  ere  her  time  across  the 

fields 
Far  into  the  rich  etty,  where  alona 


She  murmur'd,  *  Vain,  in  vain  I  it  cannot  be* 
He  will  not  love  me.    How  then  ?  must  I 

die?' 
Then  as  a  little  helpless  innocent  bird,    889 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  notes. 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeating,  'Must  I 

die?' 
And  now  to  right  she  tum'd,  and  now  to 

left. 
And  found  no  ease  in  turning  or  in  rest; 
And  *  Him  or  death,'  she  mutter'd, '  death 

or  him,' 
Again  and  like  a  burthen,  *  Him  or  death.' 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  was 

whole. 
To  Astolat  returning  rode  the  three.       900 
There  morn  by  mom,  arraying  her  sweet 

self 
In  that  wherein  she  deem'd  she  look'd  her 

best. 
She  came  before  Sir   Lancelot,  for   she 

thought, 
'  If  I  be  loved,  these  are  my  festal  robes. 
If  not,  the  victim's  flowers  before  he  fall.' 
And  Lancelot  ever  prest  upon  the  maid 
That  she  should  ask  some  goodly  gift  of 

him 
For  her  own  self  or  hers:  *and  do  not 

shun 
To  speak  the  wish  most  near  to  your  true 

heart;  909 

Such  service  have  ye  done  me  that  I  make 
My  will  of  yours,  and  prince  and  lord  am  I 
In  mine  own  land,  and  what  I  will  I  can.' 
Then  like  a  ghost  she  lifted  up  her  face, 
But  like  a  ghost  without  tne  power  to 

speak. 
And  Lancelot  saw  that  she  withheld  her 

wish, 
And  bode  among  them  yet  a  little  space 
Till  he  should  learn  it;  and  one  mom  it 

chanced 
He  found  her  in  among  the  garden  yews. 
And  said,  'Delay  no  longer,  speak  your 

wish,  919 

Seeing  I  go  to-day.'    Then  out  she  brake: 
'  Groing  ?  and  we  shall  never  see  you  more. 
And  I  must  die  for  want  of  one  bold  word.' 
'Speak;  that  I  live  to  hear,'  he  said,  'is 

yours.' 
I  Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she  spoke; 
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'  I  have  gone  mad.  I  love  you;  let  me  die.' 
'Ah,  sister,'  answer'd  Lancelot,  'what  is 

this?' 
And  innocently  extending  her  white  arms, 
*  Your  love,'  she  said,  *  your  love  —  to  be 

yonr  wife.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd,  *  Had  I  chosen  to 

wed,  939 

I  had  been  wedded  earlier,  sweet  Elaine; 
Bat  now  there  never  will  be  wife  of  mine.' 
'  No,  no,'  she  cried,  *  I  care  not  to  be  wife. 
But  to  be  with  yon  still,  to  see  your  face. 
To  serve  yon,  and  to  follow  you  thro'  the 

world.' 
And  Lancelot  answer'd:  '  Kay,  the  world, 

the  world, 
All  ear  and  eye,  with  such  a  stnpid  heart 
To  interpret  ear  and  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
To  blare  its  own  interpretation  —  nay, 
Full  ill  then  should  i  quit  your  brotlier's 

love, 
And  your  good  father's  kindness.'    And 

she  said,  940 

'  Not  to  be  with  you,  not  to  see  your  face  — 
Alas  for  me  then,  my  good  davs  are  done  ! ' 
'Nay,  noble  maid,'  he  answer  d, '  ten  times 

^        nay  I 

This  18  not  love,  but  love's  first  flash  in 

youth. 
Most  common;  yea,  I  know  it  of  mine  own 

self. 
And  yon  yourself  will  smile  at  yonr  own  self 
Hereafter,  when  you  yield  your  flower  of 

Ufe 
To  one  more  fitly  yours,  not  thrice  your 

age. 
And  then  will  I,  for  true  yon  are  and  sweet 
Beyond  mine  old  belief  in  womanhood,    950 
More  specially  should  your  good  kiiight 

be  poor. 
Endow  you  with  broad  land  and  territory 
Even  to  the  half  my  realm  beyond  the  seas. 
So  that  would  make  you  happy;  further- 
more. 
Even  to  the  death,  as  tho'  ye  were  my 

blood. 
In  all  yonr  quarrels  will  I  be  yonr  knight. 
This  will  I  do,  dear  damsel,  for  your  sake. 
And  more  thui  this  I  cannot.' 

While  he  spoke 
She  neither  blush'd  nor  shook,  but  deathly- 
pale 
Stood  grasping  what  wtf  nearest,  then  re- 
pliea,  «o 


'  Of  all  this  will  I  nothing; '  and  so  fell. 
And  thus  they  bore  her  swooning  to  her 
tower. 

Then  spake,  to  whom  thro'  thoee  black 

walls  of  yew 
Their  talk  had  pierced,  her  father:  '  Aj,  a 

flash, 
I  fear  me,  that  will  strike  my  blossom  dead. 
Too  courteous  are  ye,  fair  Lord  Lancelot. 
I  pray  yon,  use  some  rough  discourtevf 
To  blunt  or  break  her  passion.' 

Laoeelot  laid, 
'  That  were  against  me;  what  I  can  I  will; ' 
And  there  that  day  remained,  and  toward 

even  vro 

Sent  for  his  shield.    Full  meekly  rose  the 

maid, 
Stript  off  the  ease,  and  gave  the  naked 

shield; 
Then,  when  she  beard  bis  hone  upon  Urn 

stones. 
Unclasping  flung  the  casement  back,  and 

look'd 
Down  on  his  helm,  from  which  her  sleeve 

had  gone. 
And  Lancelot   knew   the    little    eUnking 

sound; 
And  she  by  tact  of  love  was  well  aware 
That  Lancelot  knew  that  she  was  looking 

at  him. 
And  yet  be  gUnoed  not  «p,  nor  wmT«d  hi. 

band. 
Nor  bade  farewell,  but  sadly  rode  awaj.   «A» 
This  was  the  one  disoonrtesy  that  be  n— d. 

80  in  her  tower  alone  the  maiden  SMt. 
His  very  shield  was  gone;  only  tb*  case. 
Her  own  poor  work,  ner  em|»tv  labor,  left. 
But  still  she  heard  him,  •till  bis  pietnre 

form'd 
And  grew  between  her  and  the  pietarsd 

Then  eame  her  father,  saying  in  low  tones* 
*  Have  comfort,'  whom  she  greeted  quietly. 
Then  came  her  brethren  saying, '  Peace  to 

thee. 
Sweet  sister,'  whom  she  answered  with  all 

calm.  qqm 

But  when  they  left  her  to  herself  again. 
Death,  like  a  friend's  voice  from  a  distant 

field 
Approaching  thro'  the  darkness,  eaU'd;  the 

owls 
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l^ailini^  had  power  npon  her,  and  she  mixt 
Her  faucieii  with  the  sallow-rifted  glooms 
Of  evening  and  the  inoauiugs  of  the  wind. 

And  in  those  days  she  made  a  little  song, 
And  call'd  her  song  'The  Song  of  Love 

and  Death/ 
And  sang  it;  sweetly  oould  she  make  and 

sing. 

'  Sweet  is  tme  love  tho'  g^ven  in  vain,  in 
vain;  looo 

And  sweet  is  death  who  puts  an  end  to  pain. 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'  Love,  art  thon  sweet  ?  then  hitter  death 
muBt  be. 
Love,  thon  art  bitter ;  sweet  is  death  to  me. 

0  Love,  if  death  be  sweeter,  let  me  die. 

'  Sweet  love,  that  seems  not  made  to  fade 
away; 
Sweet  death,  that  seems  to  make  ns  loveless 
clay ; 

1  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  L 

'  I  fain  would  follow  love,  if  that  conld  be ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me ; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow  I  let  me  die.*       loii 

High  with  the  last  line  scaled  her  voice, 

and  this, 
All  in  a  fiery  dawning  wild  with  wind 
That  shook  her  tower,  the  brothers  heard, 

and  thought 
With  shuddering,  *Hark  the  Phantom  of 

the  house 
That  ever  shrieks  before  a  death,'   and 

call'd 
The  father,  and  all  three  in  hnrry  and  fear 
Ban  to  her,  and  lo  I  the  blood-red  light  of 

dawn 
Flared  on  her  face,  she  shrilling,  *  Let  me 

die!' 

As  when   we  dwell   upon  a  word  we 

know,  xoao 

Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why, 
80  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face,  and  thought, 
•  Is  this  Elaine  ? '  till  back  the  maiden  fell. 
Then  gave  a  languid  hand  to  each,  and  lay, 
Speaking  a  still  good -morrow  with  her 

eyes. 
At  last  she  said:  <  Sweet  brothers,  yester- 
night 
I  seem'd  a  carioos  little  maid  againi 


As  happy  as  when  we  dwelt  among  the 

woods. 
And  when  ye  used  to  take  me  with  the 

flood  iQjo 

Up  the  great  river  in  the  boatman's  boat. 
Only  ye  would  not  pass  beyond  the  cape 
That  has  the  poplar  on  it;  there  ye  fixt 
Your  limit,  oft  returning  with  the  tide. 
And  yet  I  cried  because  ye  would  not  pass 
Beyond  it,  and  far  up  the  shining  flood 
Until  we  found  the  palace  of  the  King. 
And  yet  ye  would  not;  but  this  night  I 

dream'd 
That  I  was  all  alone  upon  the  flood, 
And  then  I  said,  **  Now  shall  I  have  my 

will;"  X040 

And  there  I  woke,  but  still  the  wish  re- 

main'd. 
So  let  me  hence  that  I  may  pass  at  last 
Beyond  the  poplar  and  far  up  the  flood, 
Until  I  find  the  palace  of  the  King. 
There  will  I  enter  in  among  them  all. 
And  no  man  there  will  dare  to  mock  at  me; 
But  there  the  fine  Gawain  will  wonder  at 

me. 
And  there  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  muse  at 

me; 
Crawain,  who  bade  a  thousand  farewells  to 

me, 
Lancelot,  who  coldly  went,  nor  bade  me 

one*  lojo 

And  there  the  King  will  know  me  and  my 

love, 
And  there  the  Queen  herself  will  pity  me, 
And  all  the  gende  court  will  welcome  me, 
And  after  my  long  voyage  I  shall  rest  I ' 

'  Peace,'  said  her  father, '  O  my  child,  ye 

seem 
Light-headed,  for  what  force  is  yours  to  go 
So  far,  being  sick?  and  wherefore  womd 

ye  loiHc 
On  this  proud  fellow  again,  who  scorns  us 

all?' 

Then  the  rough  Torre  began  to  heave 

and  move. 
And  bluster  into  stormy  sobs  and  say:    1060 
'  I  never  loved  him;  an  I  meet  with  him, 
I  care  not  howsoever  great  he  be. 
Then  will  I  strike  at  him  and  strike  him 

down. 
Give  me  good  fortune,  I  will  strike  him 

dead. 
For  this  discomfort  he  hath  done  the  honse.' 
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To  whom  the  gentle  siBler  made  reply: 
'Frefc  not  yourself,  dear  brother,  nor  be 

wroth. 
Seeing  it  is  no  more  Sir  Lancelot's  fault 
Not  to  love  me  than  it  is  mine  to  love 
Him  of  idl  men  who  seems  to  me  the  high- 
est.' 1070 

*  Highest  ? '  the  father  answered*  echoing 
'  highest  ?  '— 
He  meant  to  break  the  passion  in  her  — 
»nay, 

Daughter,  I  know  not  what  yon  call  the 

highest; 
But  this  I  know,  for  all  the  people  know  it, 
Utt  loves  the  Queen,  and  iu  an  open  shame, 
And  sue  returns  his  love  in  open  shame; 
If  this  be  higli,  what  is  it  to  be  low  ? ' 

Then  spake  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat: 
'  Sweet  father,  all  too  faint  and  siok  am  I 
Foi*  anger.    These  are  slanders;  uever  yet 
Was  noble  man  but  made  ignoble  talk.    loSt 
lie  makes  no  friend  who  never  made  a  foe. 
But  now  it  is  my  glory  to  have  loved 
One  peerless,  without  stain;  so  let  me  pass, 
-My  father,  howsoe*er  I  seem  to  you. 
Not  all  unhappy,  having  loved  (rod's  best 
And  greatest,  tho'  my  love  had  no  return. 
Yet,  seeing  you  desire  your  child  to  live. 
Thanks,  but  yon  work  against  your  own 

desire. 
For  if  I  could  belieye  the  things  yon  say 
I  should  but  dio  the  sooner;  wherefore 

oease,  1091 

Sweet  fkther,  and  bid  call  the  ghostly  man 
Hither,  and  let  me  shrive  me  clean  and 

die.' 

So  when  the  ghostly  man  had  come  and 

gone, 
She,  with  a  faoe  bright  as  for  sin  for^ven, 
Besought  lAvaine  to  write  as  she  devised 
A  letter,  word  for  word;  and  when  he 

ask'd, 
'  la  it  for  Lancelot,  is  it  for  my  dear  lord  ? 
Then  will  I  bear  it  gladly;'  she  replied, 
*  For  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  and  all  the 

world,  I  i«o 

But  I  myself  must  bear  it'  Then  he  wrote 
The  letter  she  devised;  whieh  being  writ 
And  f oldedt  *  O  sweet  father,  lender  and 

tnie» 
Deny  me  not,'  she  said  — '  ye  never  yet 
DeoMd  taj  hmoim  —  this,  however  strange, 


My  latest.    Lay  the  letter  in  my  hand 
A  little  ere  I  die,  and  close  the  hand 
Upon  it;  I  shall  guard  it  even  in  death. 
And  when  the  heat  has  gone  from  out  my 

hearty  itog 

Then  take  the  little  bed  cm  which  I  died 
For  Lancelot's  love,  and  deck  it  like  the 

Queen's 
For  richness,  and  me  also  like  the  Queen 
In  all  I  have  of  rich,  and  lay  me  on  it. 
And  let  there  be  prepared  a  chariot-bier 
To  take  me  to  the  river,  and  a  baree 
Be  ready  on  the  river,  clothed  in  black. 
I  go  iu  state  to  court,  to  meet  the  Queen. 
There  surely  I  shall  speak  for  mine  own 

self. 
And  none  of  you  can  speak  for  me  so  welL 
And  therefore  let  our  dumb  old  man  alone 
Gro  with  me;  he  can  steer  and  row,  and 

he  iiji 

Will  guide  me  to  that  palace,  to  the  doors.* 


She  ceased.  Her  father  promised ;  where- 
upon 

She  grew  so  cheerful  that  they  deem'd  her 
death 

Was  rather  in  the  fantasy  than  the  blood. 

But  ten  slow  mornings  past,  and  on  the 
eleventh 

Her  father  laid  the  letter  in  her  hand, 

And  closed  the  hand  upon  it,  and  she  died. 

So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat. 

Bnt  when  the  next  snn  brake  from  oih 

dergroond,  tijo 

Then,  those  two  bietbren  slowly  with  bent 

brows 
Accompanying,  the  sad  chariot-bier 
Ftost  like  a  shadow  thro'  the  field,  that 

shone 
Fnll-eummer,  to  that  stream  whereon  the 

barge, 
Paird  all  its  length  in  blackest  saroite»  Uy. 

house. 
Loyal,  the  dumb  old  aervitor,  on  deck. 
Winking  his  eyes,  and  twisted  all  hh 
So  those  two  brethren  from  the  chariot 

took 
And  on  the  hlaok  deoks  laid  her  in  her 

bed,  is#» 

Set  in  her  hand  a  lily,  o'er  her  hnng 
The  silken  case  with  braided  blssouinga^ 
And  kiss*d  her  qniet  brows,  and  saying  to 

her. 
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*  Sister,  farewell  forever/  and  again, 

*  Farewell,  sweet  sister,'  parted  all  in  team. 
Then  rose  the  dumb  ola  servitor,  and  the 

dead, 
Oar'd  by  the  domby  went  upward  with  the 

flood- 
In  her  right  hand  the  lily,  in  her  left 
The  letter  —  all  her  bright  hair  streaming 

down  — 
And  all  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold    uso 
Drawn  to  her  waist,  and  she  herself  in 

white 
All  but  her  face,  and  that  dear-featured 

face 
Was  lovely,  for  she  did  not  seem  as  dead. 
But  fast  asleep,  and  lay  as  tho'  she  smilecL 

That  day  Sir  Lanoelot  at  the   palace 

craved 
Andience  of  Gninevere,  to  give  at  last 
The  price  of  half  a  realm,  his  costly  gift, 
Hard-won  and  hardly  won  with  bruise  aAd 

blow. 
With  deaths  of  others,  and  almost  his  own, 
The   nine-years-fooght-for  diamonds;   for 

he  saw  nte 

One  of  her  house,  and  sent  him  to  the 

Queen 
Bearing  his  wish,  whereto  the  Queen  agreed 
With  such  and  so  unmoved  a  majesty 
She  might  have  seem'd  her  statue,  but  that 

he, 
Low-drooping  till  he  wellnigh  kiss'd  her 

feet 
For  loyal  awe,  saw  with  a  sidelong  eve 
The  shadow  of  some  piece  of  pointed  lace, 
In  the  Queen's  shaaow,  vibrate    on   the 

widls, 
And  parted,  laughing  in  his  courtly  heart. 

All  in  an  oriel  on  the  summer  side,     1170 
Vine-elad,  of  Arthur's  palace  toward  the 

stream, 
Tbmy  met,  and  Lancelot  kneeling  ntter'd: 

*  Queen, 
Lady,  my  lieee,  in  whom  I  have  my  joy. 
Take,  what  i  had  not  won  except  for  you. 
These  jewels,  and  make  me  happy,  making 

them 
Ad  armlet  for  the  roundest  arm  on  earth, 
Or  necklace  for  a  neck  to  which  the  swan's 
Is  tawnier  than  her  cygnet's.     These  are 

words; 
Yonr  beauty  is  your  beauty,  and  I  sin 
Ib  speakingy  yet  0,  grant  my  worship  of  it 


Words,  as  we  grant  grief  tears.    Such  sin 

in  words  1  iSi 

Perchance,  we  both  can  pardon;  but,  my 

Queen, 
I  hear  of  rumors  flying  thro'  yonr  court. 
Our  bond,  as  not  the  wmd  of  man  and  wife^ 
Should  have  in  it  an  absoluter  trust 
To  make  up  that  defect:  let  rumors  be. 
When  did  not  rumors  fly?  these,  as  I 

trust 
That  you  trust  me  in  yonr  own  noblenessi 
I  may  not  well  believe  that  you  believe.' 

While  thus  he  spoke,  half  tnm'd  away, 

the  Queen  1190 

Brake  from  the  vast  oriel-embowering  vine 
Leaf  after  leaf,  and  tore,  and  cast  them 

off. 
Till  all  the  place  whereon  she  stood  was 

green; 
Then,  when  he  ceased,  in  one  cold  passive 

baiMJI 
Received  at  once  and  laid  aside  the  gems 
There  on  a  table  near  her,  and  replied: 

'  It  may  be  I  am  quicker  of  belief 
Than  vou  believe  me,  Lancelot  of.  the  Lake. 
Our  bond  is  not  the  bond  of  man  and 

wife. 
This  good  is  in  it,  whatsoe'er  of  ill,        laoo 
It  can  be  broken  easier.    I  for  you 
This  many  a  year  have  done  despite  and 

wrong 
To  one  whom  ever  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I   did   acknowledge   nobler.     What   are 

these  ? 
Diamonds  for  me  I  they  had  been  thrice 

their  worth 
Being  your  gift,  had  yon  not  lost  yonr  own. 
To  loyal  hearts  the  value  of  all  gifts 
Must  vary  as  the  giver's.    Not  for  me  I 
For  her  I  for  your  new  fancy.    Only  this 
Grant  me,  I  pray  you;  have  your  joys 

apart.  mio 

I  doubt  not  that,  however  changed,  yon 

keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful;  and  myself 
Would  shun  to  break  those  bounds  of  cour- 
tesy 
In  which  as  Arthur's  Queen  I  move  and 

rule. 
So  cannot  speak  my  mind.  An  end  to  this  I 
A  strange  one  I  yet  I  take  it  with  Amen. 
So  pray  you,  add  my  diamonds  to  hen 

pearls; 
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Deck  lier  with  these;  tell  her,  she  shinei 

me  down: 
An  armlet  for  an  arm  to  which  the  Queen's 
Is  haggard,  or  a  necklace  for  a  neck      isao 
O,  as  ranch  fairer  —  as  a  faith  once  fair 
Was  richer  than  these  diamonds  —  hers  not 

mine  — 
Nay,  by  the  mother  of  onr  Lord  himself, 
Or  hers  or  mine,  mine  now  to  work  my 

will  — 
She  shall  not  have  them.' 

Saying  which  she  seized. 
And,  thro*  the  casement  standing  wide  for 

heat. 
Flung  them,  and  down  they  flash'd,  and 

smote  the  stream. 
Then  from  the  smitten  surface  flash'd,  as  it 

were, 
Diamonds  to  meet  them,  and  they  past 

away. 
Then  while  Sir  Lancelot  leant,  in  half  dis- 
dain 1330 
At  love,  life,  all  things,  on  the  window 

ledge. 
Close  underneath  his  eyes,  and  right  across 
Where  these  had  fallen,  slowly  past  the 

barge 
Whereon  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
Lay  smiling,  like  a  star  in  blackest  night. 

But  the  wild  Qneen,  who  saw  not,  burst 

away 
To  weep  and  wail  in  secret;  and  the  barge, 
On  to  the  palace-doorway  sliding,  paused. 
There  two  stood  arm'd,  and  kept  the  door; 

to  whom, 
All  up  the  marble  stair,  tier  over  tier,    1940 
Were  added  mouths  that  gaped,  and  eyes 

that  ask'd, 

*  What  is  it  ? '  but  that  oarsman's  haggard 
face. 

As  hard  and  still  as  is  the  face  that  men 
Shape  to  their  fancy's  eye  from  broken 

rocks 
On  some  cliff-side,  appall'd  them,  and  they 

said: 

*  He  is  enchanted,  cannot  speak  —  and  she, 
/^~ix>ok  how  she  sleeps  —  the  Fairy  Queen,  so 

fair  I 
Yea,  but  how  pale  I  what  are  they  ?  flesh 

and  blood  ? 
Or  come  to  take  the  King  to  Fairyland  7 
For  some  do  hold  our  Arthur  cannot  die, 
Jiui.that  he  passes  into  Fairyland.'         tasi 


While  thus  they  babbled  of  the  King,  ths 

King 
Came  girt  with  knights.    Then  tnru'd  the 

tongueless  man 
From  the  half-face  to  the  full  eye,  and  rose 
And  pointed  to  the  damsel  and  the  doors. 
So  Arthur  bade  the  meek  Sir  Pereivale 
And  pure  Sir  Galahad  to  uplift  the  maid; 
And  reverently  they  bore  her  into  hall. 
Then  came  the  fine  Grawain  and  wouder*d 

at  her,  ias9 

And  Lancelot  later  came  and  mnaed  at  her, 
And  last  the  Qneen  herself,  and  pitied  her; 
But  Arthur  spied  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
Stoopt,  took,  brake  seal,  and  read  it;  thii 

was  all: 

<  Most  noble  lord,  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 

Lake, 
I,  sometime  call'd  the  maid  of  Astolat, 
Come,  for  you  left  roe  taking  no  farewell. 
Hither,  to  take  my  last  farewell  of  you. 
I  loved  yon,  and  my  love  had  no  return, 
And  therefore  my  true  love  has  been  my 

death. 
And  therefore  to  onr  Lady  Gninevere,  1170 
And  to  all  other  ladies,  I  make  moan: 
Pray  for  my  soul,  and  yield  me  buriaL 
Pray  for  my  soul  thou  too.  Sir  Lancelot^ 
As  thou  art  a  knight  peerless.' 

Thus  he  read; 
And  ever  in  the  reading  lords  and  dames 
Wept,  looking  often  from  his  face  who  read 
To  hers  which  lay  so  silent,  and  at  times. 
So  touch'd  were  they,  half-thinking  that  her 

lips 
Who  haa  devised  the  letter  moved  again. 

Then  freely  spoke  Sir  Lancelot  to  them 

all:  isSo 

*  My  lord  liege  Arthur,  and  all  ye  that  hear, 
Know  that  for  this  most  gentle  maiden's 

death 
Right  heavy  am  I;  for  good  she  was  and 

true,  , 

But  loved  me  with  a  love  beyond  all  love 
In  women,  whomsoever  I  have  known. 
Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again; 
Not  at  my  years,  however  it  hold  in  youth. 
I  swear  by  tmth  and  knighthood  that  I 

gave 
No  cause,  not  willingly,  for  sneh  a  lovsu 
To  this  I  call  my  friends  in  testimony,  !>«> 
Her  brethren,  and  her  fatberi  who  himself 
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Besought  me  to  be  plain  and  blunt,  and  use. 
To  braik  her  passion,  some  discourtesy 
Against  mj  nature;  what  1  oould,  I  did. 
I  left  her  and  I  bade  her  no  farewell; 
Tbo',  had  I  dreamt  the  damsel  would  hare 

died, 
I  might  have  put  my  wits  to  some  rough 

use, 
And  help'd  her  from  herself/ 

Then  said  the  Queen  — 
Sea  was    her  wrath,  yet  working   after 

storm: 
*Ye  might  at  least  have  done  her  so  much 

grace,  1300 

Fair  lord,  as  would  have  help*d  her  from 

her  death.' 
He  raised  his  head,  their  eyes  met  and  hers 

fell, 
He  adding:  '  Queen,  she  would  not  be  con- 
tent   . 
Save  that  I  wedded  her,  which  could  not 

be. 
Then  might  she  follow  me  thro'  the  world, 

she  ask'd; 
It  could  not  be.    I  told  her  that  her  love 
Was  but  the  flash  of  youth,  would  darken 

down. 
To  rise  hereafter  in  a  stiller  flame 
Toward  one  more  worthy  of  her  —  then 

would  I,  1309 

More  specially  were  he  she  wedded  poor, 
Estate  thent  with  large  land  and  territory 
In   mine  own  realm   beyond  the   narrow 

seas, 
To  keep  them  in  all  joyance.     More  than 

this 
I  oonld  not;  this  she  would  not,  and  she 

died.' 

He  pausing,  Arthur  answer'd:  'O  my 
KJiight, 
It  will  be  to  thy  worship,  as  my  kniffht, 
And  mine,  as  head  of  all  our  Table  Round, 
^  To  see  that  she  be  buried  worshipf ully.' 

So  toward  that  shrine  which  then  in  all 

the  realm 
Was  richest,  Arthur  leading,  slowly  went 
The     marshall'd    Order   of    their    Table 

Round,  1391 

And  Lancelot  sad  beyond  his  wont,  to  86e 
The  maiden  buried,  not  as  one  unknown, 
Nor  meanly,  but  with  gorgeous  obsequies. 
And  nasSi  and  rolling  music,  like  a  queea 


And  when  the  knights  had  laid  her  oomely 

head 
Low  in  the  dust  of  half-forgotten  kings, 
Then  Arthur  spake  among  them:  *  Let  her 

tomb 
Be  costly,  and  her  image  thereupon,      1329 
And  let  the  shield  of  I^ncelot  at  her  feet 
Be  carveu,  and  her  lily  in  her  hand. 
And  let  the  story  of  her  dolorous  voyage 
For  all  true  hearts  be  blazon'd  on  her  tomb 
In  letters  gold  and  azure  1 '  which  was 

wrought 
Thereafter;  but  when  now  the  lords  and 

dames 
And  people,  from  the  high  door  streaming, 

brake 
Disorderly,  as  bomeward  each,  the  Qneen, 
Who  mark'd  Sir  Lancelot  where  he  moved 

apart. 
Drew  near,  and  sigh'd  in  passing,  *  Lance- 
lot, 
Forgive  nie;mine  was  jealonsy  in  love.'  1340 
He    answer*d    with    his    eyes    upon    the 

ground, 
*  That  is  love's  curse;  pass  on,  my  Queen, 

forgiven.* 
But  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  cloudy  brows, 
Approach'd    him,  and  with  full  affection 

said: 

<  Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thon  in  whom  I 

have 
Most  joy  and  most  afiBance,  for  I  know 
What  thou  hast  been  in  battle  by  my  sidfijL 
And  many  a  time  have  watch'd  thee  atUieA 

tilt  \ 

Strike  down  the  lusty  and  long  practised   \ 

knight  ,349] 

And  let  the  younger  and  nnskill'd  go  by    — 
To  win  his  honor  and  to  make  his  name, 
And  loved  thy  courtesies  and  thee,  a  man 
Made  to  be  loved;  but  now   I   would  to 

God, 
Seeing  the  homeless  trouble  in  thine  eyes, 
Thou    couldst   have    loved    this    maiden, 

shaped,  it  seems, 
By  God  for  thee  alone,  and  from  her  face. 
If  one  may  judge  the  living  by  the  dead. 
Delicately  pure  and  marvellously  fair, 
Who  might  have  brought  thee,  now  a  lonely 

man  1359 

Wifeless  and  heirless,  noble  issue,  sons 
Born  to  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  fame, 
My  knight,  the  great  Sir  Lancelot  of  the 

I^ke.' 
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Then  auswer'd  Lauoelot:  *  Fair  she  was, 

my  King, 
Pure,  as  you  ever  wish  your  knights  to  be. 
To  doubt  her  fairness  were  to  want  an  eye. 
To  doubt   her  pureness  were   to  want  a 

heart  — 
Tea,  to  be  loved,  if  what  is  worthy  love 
Could  bind  him,  but  free  love  will  not  be 

bound.' 

*  Free  love,  so  bound,  were  freest,'  said 
the  King.  1369 

'  Let  love  be  free;  free  love  is  for  the  best. 
And,  after  heaven,  on  our  dull  side  of 
death, 
^(That  should  be  best,  if  not  so  pure  a  love 
Clothed  in  so  pure  a  loveliness  ?  yet  thee 
She  fail'd  to  bind,  tho'  being,  as  I  thiuk, 
.    Unbound  as  yet,  and  gentle,  as  I  know.' 

And  Lancelot  answer'd  nothing,  but  he 
went. 
And  at  the  inrunning  of  a  little  brook 
Sat  by  the  river  in  a  cove,  and  watch'd 
The  high  reed  wave,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  the  barge  that  brought  her  mov- 
ing down,  1380 
Far-o£F,  a  blot  upon  the  stream,  and  said 
Low  in  himself:   'Ah,  simple  heart  and 

sweet, 
Te  loved  me,  damsel,  surely  with  a  love 
Far  tenderer  than  my  Queen's.     Pray  for 

thy  soul  ? 
Ay,  that  will  I.    Farewell  too — now  at 

last  — 
Farewell,  fair  lily.     <*  Jealousy  in  love  ?  " 
Not  rather  dead  love's  harsh  heir,  jealous 

pride? 
Queen,  if  I  grant  the  jealousy  as  of  love. 
May  not  your  crescent  fear  for  name  and 

fame 
Speak,  as  it  waxes,  of  a  love  that  wanes  ? 
Why  did  the  King  dwell  on  my  name  to 
me  ?  1391 

Mine  own  name  shames  me,  seeming  a  re- 
proach, 
Lancelot,  whom  the  T^dy  of  the  Lake 
Caught  from  his  mother's  arms  —  the  won- 
drous one 
Who  passes  thro'  the  vision  of  the  night  — 
Shn  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  hymns 
Heard   on   the  winding  waters,   eve   and 

morn 
She  kiss'd  me  saying,  "  Thou  art  fair,  my 
child, 


As  a  king's  son,"  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere. 
Would  she  had  drown'd  me  in  it,  where'er 

it  be  I  1401 

For  what  am  I  ?  what  profits  me  my  name 
Of  greatest  knight  ?     I  fought  for  it,  and 

have  it. 

gleasure  to  have  it,  none;  to  lose  it,  pain; 
ow  grown  a  part  of  me;  but  what  use  ia 
it? 

To  make  men  worse  by  making  my  lin 
known? 

Or  sin  seem  less,  the  sinner  seeming  great  ? 

Alas  for  Arthur's  greatest  knight,  a  roan 

Not  after  Arthur's  heart  I     1  needs  must 
break 

These  bonds  that  so  defame  me.    Not  with- 
out 1 4  to 

She  wills  it  — would  I,  if  she  will'd  it? 

nay, 
Who  knows  ?  but  if  I  would  not,  theu  may 

God, 
I  pray  him,  send  a  sudden  angel  down 
To  seize  lue  by  the  hair  and  b<«ar  me  far, 
And  tiing  me  deep  in  that  forgotten  mere, 
Among  the    tumbled    fragments   of   the 

hills.' 

So  groan'd  Sir  Lancelot  in  remorBeful 
pain. 
Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man. 


THE  HOLY  GRAIL 

From  noiseful  arms,  and  acts  of  prowetf 

done 
In  tournament  or  tilt,  Sir  Percivale 
hom  Arthur  and  bis  knighthood  cair^ 

the  Pure, 
ad  past  into  the  silent  life  of  prayer, 
ise,  fast,  and  alms;  and  leaving  for  the 
cowl 

The  helmet  in  an  abbey  far  awar 
From  Camelot,  there,  and  not  long  after, 
died. 

And  one,  a  fellow-monk  among  the  re«t, 
Ambrosius,  loved  him  much  beyond  the 

rest. 
And  honor'd  him,  and  wrooght  into  bt« 

heart  10 

A  way  by  love  that  waken'd  love  within, 
To  answer  that  which  came;  and  aa  tJwj 

sat 
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Beneath  a  world-old  yew-tree,  darkening 

lialf 
The  doisten,  on  a  gustf  al  April  mom 
That  paif'd  the    iiwaying    branches    into 

smoke 
Above  them,  ere  the  summer  when  he  died, 
The  monk  Ambrosias  question'd  Feroivale: 

'O  brother,  I  have  seen  this  yew-tree 

smoke, 
Spring  after  spring,  for  half  a  hmidred 

years; 
For  never  have  I  known  the  world  with- 
out, ao 
Nor  ever  stray'd  beyond  the  pale.     But 

thee. 
When  first  thou  earnest — such  a  courtesy 
Spake  thro'  the  limbs  and  in  the  voice  —  I 

knew 
For  one  of  those  who  eat  in  Arthur's  hall; 
For  good  ye  are  and  bad,  and  like   to 

coins. 
Some  true,  some  light,  but  every  one  of  you 
Stamp'd  with  the  usage  of  the  King;  and 

now 
Tell  me,  what  drove  thee  from  the  Table 

Round, 
My  brother  ?  was  it  earthly  passion  croet  ? ' 

*Nay,'  said  the  knight;   'for  no  such 

passion  mine.  30 

But  the  sweet  vision  of  the  Holy  Grail 
Drove  mc  from  all  vainglories,  rivalries. 
And  earthly  heats  that  spring  and  sparkle 

out 
Among  us  in    the    jousts,  while  women 

watch 
Who  wins,  who  falls,  and  waste  the  spirit- 

uhI  strength 
Within  us,  better  offer'd  up  to  heaven.' 

To  whom  the  monk:  *  The  Holy  Grail  I 

—  I  trust 
We  are  green  in  Heaven's  eyes;  but  here 

too  much 
We    moulder — as    to    things    without  I 

mean  — 
Tet  one  of  your  own  knights,  a  guest  of 

ours,  40 

Told  US  of  this  in  our  refectory, 
But  HpAke  with  such  a  sadness  and  so  low 
We  heard  not  half  of  what  he  said.     What 

is  it  ? 
The  ^£h^Qt5U|]L^of^a  cup  that  comes  and 

goes?' 


Ein    -^ 

''"  "A 


*  Nay,  monk  I  what  phantom  ? '  auswer'd 

Percivale. 
'  The  cup,  the  cup  itself,  from  which  our 

Lord  ""^^ 

Drank  at  the  last  sad  supper  with  his  own. 
This,  from  the  blessed  land  of  Aroniat  — 
After  the  day  of  darkness,  when  the  dead 
Went  wauderiiig  o'er  Moriah  —  the  good 

saint  50 

Arimathfean  Joseph,  journeying  brought 
To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn 
Blossoms  at  Christmas,    mindful  of  our 

Lord. 
And  there  awhile  it  bode;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal' 

once. 
By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.     But  then  the 

times 
Grew  to  such  evil  that  the  holy  cup 
Was  caught  away  to  heaven,  and  disap^ 

pear'd.' 

To  whom   the   monk:    'From  our  old 

books  I  know 
That  Joseph  came  of  old  to  Glastonbury,   60 
And  there  the  heathen  Prince,  Ar\iragu8, 
Gave  hitn   an  isle   of  marsh   whereon   to 

build; 
And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the 

marsh 
A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore, 
For  so  they  say,  these  books  of  ours,  but 

seem 
Mnte  of  this  miracle,  far  as  I  have  read. 
But  who  first  saw  the  holy  thing  to-day  ? ' 

*  A  woman,'  answer'd  Percivale,  *  a  nun. 
And  one  no  further  off  in  blood  from  me 
Than  sister;  and  if  ever  holy  maid  70 
With  knees  of  adoration  wore  t.ike  stone, 

A  holy  maid;  tbo'  never  maiden  glow'd. 
But  that  was  in  her  earlier  maidenhood, 
With  such  a  fervent  flame  of  human  love. 
Which,  being  rudely  blunted,  glanced  and 

shot 
Only  to  holy  things;  to  prayer  and  praise 
She  gave  herself,  to  fast  and  alms.     And 

yet, 

Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Court, 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  the  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous 

race,  80 

Across  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray'd  and  fasted  all  the 

more. 
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'  And  be  to  whom  she  told  her  sins,  or 
what 
Her  all  but  atter  whiteness  held  for  sin, 
A  man  welluigh  a  hundred  winters  old. 
Spake  often  witli  her  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
A  legend  handed  down  thro'  five  or  six. 
And  each  of  these  a  hundred  winters  old. 
From  onr  Lord's  time.    And  when  King 

Arthur  made 
His  Table  Round,  and  all  men's  hearts  be- 
came 90 
Clean  for  a  season,  surely  he  had  thought 
That    now  the    Holy  Grail  would  come 


But  siirH^tSke  out.    AJig^,^Christ,  that  it 

would'come,  "  "    ~ 

And  lipaliiihe-'wwMild  qI  all  their  wicked- 

.  ness  I 
•*  O  father  I "  ask'd  the  maiden,  "  might  it 

come 
To  me  by  prayer  and  fasting  ?  "    "  Nay," 

satd  he, 
''I  know  not,  for  thy  heart  is  pore  as 

snow." 
And  so  she  pray'd  and  fasted,  till  the  sun 
Shone,  and  the  wind  blew,  thro'  her,  and  I 

thought 
She  might  have  risen  and  floated  when  I 

saw  her*  100 

'  For  on  a  day  she  sent  to  speak  with  me. 
And  when  she  came  to  speak,  behold  her 

eyes 
Beyond  my  knowing  of  them,  beautiful, 
Beyond  all  knowing  of  them,  wonderful. 
Beautiful  in  the  light  of  holiness  I 
And  **  O  my  brother  Percivsle,"  she  said, 
**  Sweet    brother,  I  have  seen  the   Holy 

Grail; 
For,  waked  at  dead  of  night,  I  heard  a 

sound 
As  of  a  silver  horn  from  o'er  the  hills      109 
Blown,  and  I  thought,  *  It  is  not  Arthur's 

use 
Ttf  hunt  by  moonlight.'    And  the  slender 

sound 
As  from  a  distance  beyond  distance  grew 
Coming  upon  me  — -  O  never  harp  nor  horn. 
Nor  auglit  we  blow  with  breath,  or  touch 

with  hand, 
Was  like  that  music  as  it  came;  and  then 
Streamed  thro'  my  cell  a  cold  and  silver 

beam, 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy 

Giail, 


Rose-red  with  beatings  i/t  it,  as  if  alive. 
Till  all  the  white  walls  of  my  cell  wei« 

dyed 
With  rosy  colors  leaping  on  the  wall ;       t » 
And  then  the  music  Jaded,  and  the  Grail 
Fast,  and  the  beam  decay 'd,  and  frotn  tha 

walls 
The  rosy  quiverings  died  into  the  night. 
So  now  the  Holy  Thing  is  here  again 
Among  us,  brother,  fast  thon  too  and  pray. 
And  tell  thy  brother  knights  to  fast  and 

xhat  so  perchance  the  vision  may  be  seen 
By  thee  and  those,  and  all  the  world  be 
heal'd." 


^' 


"■»">"'■»  >"»  i«i« «»,  1  ii»k.  rf 
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To  all  men;  and  myself  fasted  and  prayed 
Always,  and  many  among  us  many  a  week 
Fasted  and  pray'd  even  to  the  utteruioet. 
Expectant  of  the  wonder  that  would  be. 

'And    one  there  was  among  us,  ever 

moved 
Among  us  in  white  armor,  Galahad. 
'*  God  make  thee  good  as  thou  art  beanti- 

full" 
Said  Arthur,  when  he  dubb'd  him  knight, 

and  none 
In  so  young  youth  was  ever  made  a  knight 
Till  Galahad;  and  this  Galahad,  when  be 

heard 
My  sister's  vision,  fllPd  me  with  ainase;    t40 
His  eyes   became  so  like  her  own,   they 

seem'd 
Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  mors  than  L 

'  Slitter  or  brother  none  bad  he;  bnt  •owe 

rCall'd  him  a  son  of  Lancelot,  and  some 
said 
Begotten     by    enchantment  —  chatterers 
L_-       they, 
Like  birds  of  passage  piping  up  and  down. 
That  gape  for  flies  ^  we  know  not  whence 

they  come; 
For  when  was  Lancelot  wanderingly  lewd  ? 

*  But  she,  the  wan  sweet  maiden,  sbore 

away 
Clean  from  her  forehead  all  that  wealth  of 

hair  >« 

Which  made  a  silken  mat-work  for  bet 

feet; 
And  out  of  this  the  pUited  broad  and  loi^ 
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A  strong  sword-belt,  and  wove  with  silver 

thread 
And  crimson  in  the  belt  a  strange  device, 
A  crimson  grail  within  a  silver  beam ; 
And  saw  the  bright  boj-knight,  and  bound 

it  on  him, 
Sajing:  "  My  knight,  my  love,  my  knight 

of  heaven, 
O  thou,  my  love,  whose  love  is  one  with 

mine, 
If   maiden,  round  thee,  maiden,  bind  my 

belt. 
Go  forth,  for  thon  shalt  see  what  I  have 

seen,  160 

An^lusak  thro'  all,  till  one  will  crown  thee 

Farinrih^spiritual  cijiy;*'  and  as  she  spake 
SBfe^ent  Uife  dtathhSw  passion  in  her  eyes 
Thro'  him,  and  made  him  hers,  and  laid 

her  mind 
On  him,  and  he  believed  in  her  belief. 

'  Then  came  a  year  of  miracle.    O  bro- 
ther. 
In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant 

chair, 
J*Aflhion'd  by  Merlin  ere  he  past  away. 
And  carven  with  strange  figures;   and  in 

and  out 
Tlie  figures,  like  a  serpent,  ran  a  scroll   170 
Of  letters  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  read. 
And   Merlin  call'd  it  "the  Siege  Peril- 


ff 


ons, 
Perilous  for  good  and  HI;  "  for  there,"  he 

said, 
<*  ]^o  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  him- 
self." 
And  once  by  misadvertence  Merlin  sst 
In    his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost;  but 
he,  — ^ 

Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom,  , 
Cried,  "  If  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself  1  ''^ 

'Then  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to 

pass. 

While   the  great  banquet  lay  along  the 

hall,  180 

That  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's 

chair. 

'And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we 
heard 
A  cTAcking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead 
Xhander  anid  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 


And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear 

than  day; 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy 

GraU 
AH  over  oover'd  with  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  none  might  see  who  bare  it,  and  it 
L-,       past.  190 

But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose. 
And  staring  each  at  other  like  dumb  men 
Stood,  till  I  found  a  voice  and  sware  a 

vow. 

*  I  sware  a  vow  before  them  all,  that  I, 
Because  I  had  not  seen  the  Grail,  would 

ride 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  in  quest  of  it, 
Until  I  found  and  saw  it,  as  the  nun 
My  sister  saw  it;  and  Galahad  sware  the 

vow. 
And  good  Sir  Bors,  our  Lancelot's  cousin, 

sware,  aoo 

And  Lancelot  sware,  and  many  among  the 

knights. 
And  Gawain  sware,  and  louder  than  the 

rest' 


'/ 


Then  spake  the  monk  Ambrosius,  asking 
him, 
*  What  said  the  King  ?    Did  Arthur  take 
the  vow  ? 

'  Nay,  for  my  lord,'  said  Percivale,  'the 

King, 
Was  not  in  hall;  for  early  that  same  day. 
Scaped  thro'  a  cavern  from  a  bandit  bold. 
An  outraged  maiden  sprang  into  the  hall 
Cryiug  on  help;  for  all  her  shining  hair 
Was  smear'd  with  earth,  and  either  milky 

arm  210 

Bed-rent  with  hooks  of  bramble,  and 

she  wore 
Torn  as  a  sail  that  leaves  the  rope  is  torn 
In  tempest.     So  the  King  arose  and  went 
To  smoke  the  scandalous  hive  of  those 

wild  bees 
That  made  such  honey  in  his  realm*    How« 

beit- 
Soroe  Uttle  of  this  marvel  he  too  saw. 
Returning  o'er  the  plain  that  then  began 
To  darken  under  Camelot;    whence  the 

King 
Look'd  up,  calling  aloud,  **  ho,  there  I  the 

roofs 
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Of  onr  great  hall  are  roll'd  in  thander- 

smoke  1  aao 

Pray  heaven,  they  be  not  smitten  by  the 

bolt  I " 
For  dear  to  Arthur  was  that  hall  of  ours, 
As  haying  there  so  oft  with  all  his  knights 
Feasted,  and  asJhg.^teUest  under  heaven. 

*  O  brother,  had  yon  known  our  mighty 

hall, 
1    Which  Merlin  built  for  Arthur  long  ago  I 
For  all  the  sacred  mount  of  Camelot, 
And  all  the  dim  rich  city,  roof  by  roof, 
Tower  after  tower,  spire  beyond  spire, 
By  grove,  and  garden -lawn,  and  rushing 

brook,  230 

Climbs  to  the    mighty  hall  that  Merlin 

built. 
And  four  great  zones  of  sculpture,  set  be- 
twixt 
r  -With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  hall; 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  are  slaying  men, 
And  in  the  second  men  are  slaying  beasts. 
And  on  the  third  are   warriors,  perfect 

men, 
.    And  on  the  fourth  are  men  with  growing 

wings,  -^ — w 

And  over  all  one  statue  in  the  mould 
Of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin,  with  a  crown. 
And  pejik'irwings  pbinte^flrtU  the  Northeni*: 
^         Star.  340 

And  eastward  fronts  the  statue,  and  the 

crown 
And  both  the  wiiigs  are  made  of  gold,  and 

flame 
At  sunrise  till  the  people  in  far  fields, 
Wasted  so  often  by  the  heathen  hordes, 
fiehold  it,  crying,  "  We  have  still  a  king.'' 

'  And,  brother,  had  you  known  our  hall 
within, 
Broader  and  higher  than  any  in  all  the 

lands  I 
Where  twelve  great  windows  blazon  Ar- 
thur's wars. 
And  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  the  board 
Streams  thro  the  twelve  groat  battles  of 
our  King.  aso 

Nay,  one  there  is,  and  at  the  eastern  end. 
Wealthy  with  wandering  lines  of  mount 

and  mere. 
Where  Arthur  finds  the  brand  Excalibur. 
And  also  oue  to  the  west,  and  counter  to  it. 
And  blank;  and  who  shall  blazon  it  ?  when 
and  how  ?  ^ 


P,  there,  perchance,  when  all  our  wars  tie 
done, 
e  brand  Ezoalibur  will  be  east  away  I 

*So  to  this  hall  full  qnickly  rode  the 

King, 
In  horror  lest  the  work  by  Merlin  wrought, 
DreamUke,-  shotM  on  the  sudden  vanish, 

wrapt  j6o 

In  unfemorseful  folds  of  rolling  fire. 
And''  in  hd^fode,  md~ti]rl  |^noed»  and 

saw 
The  golden  dragon  sparkling  over  all; 
And  many  of  those  who  burnt  the  boM, 

their  arms 
Haok'd,  and  their  foreheads  grimed  with 

smoke  and  sear'd, 
Follow'd,  and  in  among  bright  faces,  onre. 
Full  of  the  vision,  prest;  and  then  the  Riug 
Spake  to  me,  being  nearest,  "  Percivale/*— 
Because  the  hall  was  all  in  tumult  —  sou!f 
Vowing,  and  some  protesting,  —  *'  what  u 

this?"  no 

*  O  brother,  when  I  told  him  what  hsd 
chanced, 
My  sister's  visro'inRid4haJBat,  his  face 
Darken*d,^>s  I  liavu  seeiut  more  than  oiioe. 
When  some  bn»ve*4eed.  seem'd  to  be  done 

, ^       in  vain, 

DarEen;'^fiaid"'' Woe  ia  me,  my  knights,** 

he  oried, 
f'  Had  I  been  here,  ye  had  not  sworn  tha 


vow. 


>f 


Bold  was  mine  answer,  "  Had  thyself  been 

.^"^'    here. 

My  King,  thou  wouldst  have  sworn.''  "  Tet* 

yea,"  said  he, 
''  Art  thou  so  bold  and  hast  not  seen  the 

GraU?'* 

<  <*  Nay,  lord,  I  heard  the  sound,  I  sav 
the  light,  «s« 

But  since  I  did  not  see  the  holy  thine, 
I  sware  a  vow  to  follow  it  till  I  saw. 

'Then   when   he   ask'd  us,  knight   bj 

knight,  if  an^ 
Had  seen  it,  all  their  answers  were  as  one: 
"  Nay,  lord,  and  therefore  have  we  sworn 

our  vows." 

* "  Lo,  now,"  said  Arthur,  "  hare  ye  seen 
a  cloud  ? 
What  go  ye  inte  the  wildeniMS  lo  aee  t" 
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'  Then  Galahad  on  the  sadden,  and  in  a 
▼oice 
Shrilling  along  the  hall  to  Arthur,  call'd, 
**  But  I,  Sir  Arthur,  saw  the  Holy  Grail,    290 
I  saw  the  Holy  Grail  and  heard  a  cry  — 
«0  Gakhad,and  O  Galahad,  follow  me  I"" 


<  *"  AkGfklahad, Galahad,"  said  the  King, 

/A*  thon  art  is  the  visiony  not  for  these. 

_^^  a  sign  — 

Holier  IS  none,  my  Percivale,  than  she  — 
A^sTgntgBpi*"  t^i'a  Oi^Ar  wtiiffh  I  made. 
But  yBTtlBl  follow  but  the  leader's  beU," — 
Brother,  the    King  was    hard   upon    his 

knights,  — 
**  Taliessin  is  our  fallest  throat  of  song,  300 
And  one  hath  sung  and  all  the  dumb  will 

sing. 
Lancelot  is  Lancelot,  and  hath  oyerbome 
Five  knights  at  once,  and  every  younger 

knight, 
Unproven,  holds  himself  as  Lancelot, 
Till  overborne  by  one,  he  learns  —  and  ye. 
What  are  ye  ?    Galahads  ?  —  no,  nor  j'er- 

civaies*' — 
For  thus  it  pleased  the  King  to  range  me 

close 
After  Sir  Galahad;—  **  nay,"  said  he,  «<but 

men 
With  strength  and  will  to  right  the  wrong*d, 

of  power 
To  lay  the  sudden  heads  of  violence  flat,   310 
Knights    that    in    twelve     great     battles 

splash'd  and  dyed 
The  strong  White  Horse  in  his  own  heathen 

blciod  — 
Bat  OBe^Jiath  seen,  and  all  the  J)lind  will 


Go,  sine?  your  vowaai»  sacred,  being  made. 
Yet  ^^  for  ye   know   the  cries  of  all  ray 

realm 
Faas   thro'  this  hall  —  how  often,  O  my 

knights, 
Yoar  places  being  vacant  at  my  side. 
This  chance  of  noble  deeds  will  come  and 

UnefialTenged,  while  je  follow  wandering 

Loet  inUie  guagmire  I    Many  of  you,  yea 
most,  320 

Return  no  more.    Te  think  I  show  myself 
Too  dark  a  prophet.    Come  now,  let  us  meet 
The  morrow  mom  onoe  more  in  one  full 
field 


Of  gracious  pastime,  that  once  more  the 

King, 
Before  ye  leave  him  for  this  quest,  may 

count 
The    yet -unbroken    strength  of   all    his 

knights. 
Rejoicing  m  that  Order  which  he  made." 

'  So  when  the  sun  broke  next  from  undez^ 
ground, 
All  the  great  Table  of  our  Arthnr  closed 
And  clash 'd  in  such  a  tourney  and  so  full, 
So  many  lances  broken  —  never  yet         331 
Had  Camelot  seen  the  like  since  Arthur 

came; 
And  I  myself  and  Galahad,  for  a  strength 
Was  in  us  from  the  vision,  overthrew 
So  many  knights  that  all  the  people  cried, 
And  almost  burst  the  barriers  in  their  heat, 
Shouting,   "Sir  Galahad  and    Sir  Perci- 
vale !  " 

*  But  when  the  next  day  brake  from  un- 
derground —  

O  brother,  had  you  known  our  Camelot,         / 
Built  by  old  kings,  age  after  age,  so  old         1 
The  King  himself  had  fears  that  it  would    > 

So  strange,  and  rich,  and  dim;  for  where" 

the  roofs 
Totter'd  toward  each  other  in  the  sky, 
Met  foreheads  all  along  the  street  of  those 
Who  watch'd  us  pass;  and  lower,  and  where 

the  long 
Rich   galleries,   lady -laden,    weigh'd   the 

necks 
Of  dragons  clinging  to  the  crazy  walls. 
Thicker  than  drops  from  thunder,  showers 

of  flowers 
Fell  as  we  past;  and  men  and  boys  astride 
On  wyrern,  lioil,  dragon,  griffin,  swan,    ,^ 
At  all  the  comers,  named  us  each  by  name, 
Calling  "  God  speed  I  *'  but  in  the  ways  be- 
low 
The  knights  and  ladies  wept,  and  rich  and 

poor 
Wept,  and  the  King  himself  could  hardly 

speak 
For  grief,  and  all  in  middle  street  the 

Queen, 
Who  rode  by  Lancelot,  wail'd  and  shriek'd ' 

aloud, 
"  This  madness  has  come  on  ns  for  our  sins." 
So  to  the  Gate  of  the  Three  Queens  we 

camCi 
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Where  Arthur's  wars  are  render'd  mysti- 
cally, 
And  thence  departed  every  one  his  way.  360 

'And  I  was    lifted  up  in    heart,  and 

thought 
Of  all  my  late-shown  prowess  in  the  lists, 
Uow  my  strong  lance  had  beaten  down  the 

knights. 
So  many  and  famous  names;  and  never  yet 
Had  heaven  appeared  so  blue,  nor  earth  so 

green, 
For  all  my  blood  danced  in  me,  and  I  knew 
That  I  should  light  upon  the  Holy  Grail. 

'Thereafter,  the  dark  warning  of  our 

King, 
That  most  of  us  would  follow  wandering 

fires. 
Came  like  a  driving    gloom    across   my 

mind.  370 

Then  every  evil  word  I  had  spoken  once, 
And  every  evil  thought  I  had  thought  of 

old. 
And  every  evil  deed  I  ever  did. 
Awoke  and  cried,  ''This  quest  is  not  for 

thee." 
And  lifting  up  mine  eyes,  I  found  myself 
Alone,  and  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 
And  I  was  thirsty  even  unto  death; 
And  I,  too,  cried,  "  This  quest  is  not  for 

thee." 

'  And  on  I  rode,  and  when  I  thought  my 

thirst 
Would  slay  me,  saw  deep  lawns,  and  then 

a  brook,  380 

With  one  sharp  rapid,  where  the  crisping 

white 
Plav'd  ever  back  upon  the  sloping  wave 
And  took  both  ear  and  eye;  and  o'er  the 

brook 
Were  apple-trees,  and  apples  by  the  brook 
Fallen,   and  on  the  lawns.     '*I  will  rest 

here," 
I  said,  *'  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  quest;  ** 
But  even  while  I  drank  the  brook,  and 

ate 
The  goodly  apples,  all  these  things  at  once 
Fell  luto  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone  389 

And  thirsting  in  a  land  of  sand  and  thorns. 

*  And  then  behold  a  woman  at  a  door 
Spinning;  and  fair  the  house  whereby  she 
sat, 


And  kind  the  woman's  eyes  and  innoceot. 
And  all  her  bearing  gracious;  and  she  rode 
Opening  her  arms  to  meet  me,  as  who  should 

say, 
"  Rest  here;"  but  when  I  touch'd  her,  lo  * 

she,  too. 
Fell  into  dust  and  nothing,  and  the  hoase 
Became  no  better  than  a  broken  shed. 
And  in  it  a  dead  babe;  and  also  this 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone.         000 

'And  on  I  rode,  and  greater  was  mj 

thirst. 
Then  flash'd  a  yellow  gleam  across  the 

world. 
And  where  it  smote  the  plowshare  in  the 

field 
The  plowman  left  his  plowing  and  feU 

down 
Before  it;  where  it  glitter'd  on  her  pail 
The  milkmaid  left  her  milking  and  fell 

down 
Before  it,  and  I  knew  not  why,  but  thought 
"  The  sun  is  rising,"  tho'  the  sun  had  ribciL 
Then  was  I  ware  of  one  that  on  nie  moved 
In  golden  armor  with  a  crown  of  gold     «to 
About  a  casque  all  jewels,  and  his  horse 
In  golden  armor  jewelled  everywhere; 
And  on  the  splendor  came,  flashiug  me 

blind. 
And  seem'd  to  me  the  lord  of  all  the 

world, 
Being  so  huge.    But  when  I  thought  he 

meant 
To  crush  me,  moving  on  me,  lo  I  he,  toes 
Open'd  his  arms  to  embrace   me  as  he 

came, 
And  up  I  went  and  touch'd  him,  and  he, 

too. 
Fell  into  dust,  and  I  was  left  alone         in 
And  wearying  in  a  land  of  sand  and  tlionu* 

'  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  mighty  hill* 
And  on  the  top  a  city  wall'd;  the  spires 
Prick'd    with    incredible    pinnacles    into 

heaven. 
And  by  the  gateway  stirr'd  a  crowd;  sod 

these 
Cried  to  me  climbing, "  Welcome,  Perci- 

Tale  ! 
Thou  mightiest  and   thou  purest  amoog 

men  I " 
And  glad  was  I  and  clomb,  but  found  at  ton 
Ko  man,  nor  any  voice.    And  thenoe  1 

past 
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Far  thro'  a  ruinous  eity,  and  I  saw 

That  man  had  ouoe  dwelt  there;  hat  there 

I  found  430 

Only  cue  xnan  of  an  exceeding  age. 
**  Where  is  that  goodly  company,"  said  I, 
''That  BO  cried   out   upou   me?"  and  he 

had 
Scarce  any  voice  to  answer,  and  yet  gRsp'd, 
"  Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?  "  and  even 

as  he  spoke 
Fell  into  dust  and  disappear'd,  and  I 
Was  left  alone  once  more  and  cried  in 

grief, 
«<  Lo,  if  I  find  the  Holy  Grail  itself 
And  touch  it,  it  will  criimhle  into  dust !  " 

'  And  thence  I  dropt  into  a  lowly  vale, 
Low  as  the  hill  was  high,  and  where  the 

vale  441 

Was  lowest  found  a  chapel,  and  thereby 
A  holy  hermit  in  a  hermitage. 
To  whom  I  told  my  phantoms,  and  he 

said: 

*  '*  O  son,  thou  hast  not^truejmmility, 
The  highest  virtue,  fliotlier  of  them  all; 
For  when  the  Lord  of  all  things  made 

Himself 
Naked  of  glory  for  His  mortal  change, 
*  Take  thou  my  robe,'  she  said,  *  for  all  is 

thine,' 
And  all  her  form  shone  forth  with  sudden 

light  450 

So  that  the  angels  were  amazed,  and  she 
Followed  Him  down,  and  like  a  flying  star 
Led  on  the  gray-hair'd  wisdom  of  the  east. 
But  her  thou  hast  not  known;  for  what  is 
_  this 

Thou  thonghtest  of  thy  prowess  and  thy 

sins? 
Tbon  hast  not  lost  thyself  to  save  thyself 
Ab  Galahad."     When  the  hermit  made  an 

end, 
In  silver  armor  suddenly  Galahad  shone 
Before  us,  and  against  the  chapel  door 
Laid   lance  and  enter'd,  and  we  knelt  in 

prayer.  460 

And  there  the  hermit  slaked  my  burning 

thirst. 
And  at  the  sacring  of  the  mass  I  saw 
The  holy  elements  alone;  but  he, 
^  Saw  ve  no  more  ?    I,  Galahad,  saw  the 

Grail, 
The  Holy  Gniil,  descend  npon  the  shrine. 
i  saw  the  fiexy  face  as  of  a  child 


That  smote  itself  into  the  bread  and  went; 
And  hither  am  I  come;  and  never  yet 
Hath  what  thy  sister  taught  me  first  to 

see, 
This  holy  thing,  fail'd  from  my  side,  nor 

come  470 

Cover'd,  but  moving  with  me  night  and 

day, 
Fainter  by  day,  but  always  in  the  night 
Blood-red,  and  sliding  down  the  blacken'd 

marsh 
Blood-red,  and  on  the  naked  mountain  top 
Blood-red,  and  in  the  sleeping  mere  below 
Blood-red.     And  in  the  strength  of  this  I 

rode,  ^^ -■ 

Shattefing'  all  evil  custoxps  everywhere, 
And  past  thro*  Fa|^  realms,  and  made 

them  mine. 
And  clash 'd  with  Pagan  hordes,  and  bore 

tliem  down, 
And  broke  thro*  all,  and  in  the  strength  of 

this  480 

Come  victor.     But  my  time  is  hard  at 

hand. 
And  hence  I  go,  and  one  will  crown  ma 

king  __ ^^ 

Far  Ju-the.jBpiritual  city;  and  come  thou, 

"      too,  ^"^ 

For  thou.4lbalt  see  the  yisiou  whei\  I  go." 

'  While  thus  he  spake,  his  eye,  dwelling 

on  mine. 
Drew  roe^^jmlh-pQKfiXJIfiSnme,  till  I  grew 
One-with  hiin»  to  hpliflyftjaTfca  believed. 
Then,  when  the  day  began  to  wane,  we 

went. 

'There  rose  a  hill  that  none  but  man 

could  climb, 
Searr'd  with    a    hundred    wintry    water- 
courses -^  490 
Storm  at  the  top,  and  when  we  gain'd  it, 

storm 
Round  us  and  death;  for  every  moment 

glanced 
His  silver  arms  and  gloom'd,  so  quick  and 

thick 
The  lightnings  here  and  there  to  left  and 

right 
Struck,  till  the  dry  old  trunks  about  us, 

dead. 
Tea,  rotten  with  a  hundred  years  of  death. 
Sprang  into  fire.    And  at  the  base  we  found 
On  either  hand,  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 
A  great  black  swamp  and  of  an  evil  smell. 
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Part  blaeky  part  whitened  with  the  boon  of 

tfiffff.  900 

Not  to  be  cioety  faire  that  some  aneient 

king 
Had  built  a  way,  where,  link'd  with  manj 

a  bridee, 
A  tboofand  piert  nw  into  the  great  Sea. 
And  Galahad  fled  along  them  bridge  bj 

bridge, 
And  ererv  bridjee  as  qnieklj  as  he  eioat 
Sprang    into   &e    and    ▼aniah'd,   tho'    I 

veam'd 
To  follow;  and  thrice  abore  him  all  the 

heavena 
Open'd  and  blazed  with  thnnder  loch  as 

•eem'd 
Bbotttiogt  of  all  the  aoni  of  God.    And  first 
At  once  I  iiaw  him  far  on  the  great  Sea, 
'    III  silver'Shiniiig  armor  8tarry-«lear;       s" 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Clothed  in  white   samite  or  a  luminoos 

cloud. 

And  with  ezoeeding  swiftness  ran  the  boat. 
If  boat  it  were  —  I  saw  not  whence  it 

came. 
And  when  the  heavens  opeu'd  and  blazed 

again 
Roaring,  I  saw  him  like  a  silver  star-~ 
And  had  be  set  the  sail,  or  had  the  boat 
Become  a  living  creature  clad  with  wings  ? 
And  o'er  his  head  the  Holy  Vessel  hung 
Redder  than  any  rose,  a  joy  to  me,  511 

Fur  now  I  knew  the  veil  had  been  with- 
drawn. 
Then  in  a  moment  when  they  blazed  again 
Opening,  I  saw  the  least  of  little  stars 
Down  on  the  waste,  and  straight  beyond 
.^     the  star 
\  f  saw  the  spiritual  city  and  all  her  spires 
^    And  gatewavs  in  a  glory  like  one  pearl  — 
No  larger,  tno'  the  goal  of  all  the  saints  — 
Strike  from  the  sea;  and  from  the  star 

there  shot  539 

A  rose-red  sparkle  to  the  city,  and  there 
Dwelt,  and  1  knew  it  was  the  Holy  Grail, 
Which  never  eyes   on  earth  again  shaJl 

see.  * 

Then  fell  the  floods  of  heaven  drowning 

tho  deepi 
And  how  my  feet   reerost  the  deathful 

ridge 
No  memory  in  me  lives;  but  that  I  touoh'd 
The  chapel-doors  at  dawn  I  know,  and 

thence 
my  wai^orse  from  the  holy  man, 


GUd  that  DO 
tam'd 
To   whence  I 


eame,  the  gale  of 


«0  brother,' aak'dAaibnMiBa,—* far  ia 

sooth  s^ 

These  aneient  books  —  and  they  woald  via 

thee  —  teem. 
Only  I  find  not  there  this  Holy  Giail, 
With  miracles  and  marvels  like  to  tkm; 
Not  all  unlike;  which  oftentime  I  ic»d» 
Who  read  but  on  my  breviary  with  eaee. 
Till  my  head  swims,  and  then  go  forth  and 

pass 
Down  to  the  little  thorpe  that  lies  1 
And  almost  plastered  like  a  martin'i 
To  these  old  walls  —  and  mingle  with  oar 

folk;  s«9 

And  knowing  every  honest  face  of  theirs 
As  well  as  ever  shepherd  knew  his  sheep. 
And  every  homelv  secret  in  their  hearts. 
Delight  myself  with  gossip  and  old  wives, 
And  ills  and  aches,  and  teethings,  lyings- 

And  mirthful  sayings,  children  of  the  place. 
That  have  no  meaning  half  a  leagne  away; 
Or  lulling  random  squabbles   when   they 

rise, 
Chafferings  and  chatterings  at  the  market- 
cross. 
Rejoice,  small  man,  in  this  small  world  of 

mine, 
Yea,  even  in  their  hens  and  in  their  eggs — 
O  brother,  saving  this  Sir  Galahad,  s&c 

Came  ye  on  none  but  phantoms  in  your 

quest. 
No  man,  no  woman  ? ' 

Then  Sir  Pereivale: 
MAll  men,  to  one  so  bound  by  such  a  vow, 
I  And  women  were  as  phantoms.     O,  my 
K.  brother, 

Why  wilt  thou  shame  me  to  oonfess  to 

thee 
How  far  I  falter*d  from  my  quest  and 

vow? 
For  after  I  had  lain  so  many  nighta, 
A  bed-mate  of  the  snail  and  eft  and  snake, 
In  grass  and  burdock,  I  was  changed  to 
wan  $79 

And  meagre,  and  the  vision  had  not  oomc; 
And  tlien  I  chanced  upon  a  goodly  town 
With  one  great  dwelhng  inihe  middle  of 
it 
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Thither  I  made,  and  there  wm  I  disarm'd 
Bj  maideiu  each  aa  fair  aa  kdj  flower; 
But  when  thev  led  me  into  h«ll,  behold. 
The  princess  of  that  eastle  wu  [he  ooe, 
Brother,  And  that  one  ootj,  who  hod  ever 
Made  my  heart  leap;  for  when  I  moved  of 

A  slender  page  about  her  father's  hnll,    fie 
And  she  a  slender  maiden,  all  my  heart 
Went  after  ber  with  lougiug,  yet  we  twain 
Had  never  kiiia'd  a  kiss  or  vow'd  a  vow. 


And  all  his  land  and  wealth  and  state  were 

bers. 
And  while  I  tarried,  every  day  sbe  set 
A  banquet  richer  than  the  day  before 
'*  '       "  '  9r  longing  and  her  wi 

)  u  of  old;  till  one  fair 

That  flaah'd  across  ber  orchard  uoderneath 
Her  nstle-walls,  she  stole  upon  my  walk. 
And  calling  me  the  greatest  of  all  knights, 
f^braoed  me,  and  so  kiss'd  me  the  first 

And  gave  benelf  and  all  faer  wealth  to 

Then  I  remember'd  Arthur's  warning  word. 
That  most  of  lu  would  follow  wandering 

fires. 
Ami  tbe  quest  faded  in  my  heart.     AnOD, 
The  heads  of  all  her  people  drew  to  me. 
With    siipplicadon     Doth    of    knees    and 

*'  We  have   heard   of   thee ;  than  art  our 

greatest  knight, 
Our  L^y  says  it.  Mid  we  well  believe. 
Wed  tboa  our  Lady,  and  rulu  over  us, 
And  thou  (halt  be  aa  Arthur  in  oiir  land." 
O  me,  my  brother  t  but  one  night  my  vow 
Burnt  me  within,  so  that  I  rose  and  fled. 
But  wait'd  ami  wept,  and  hated  mine  own 

aelf, 
And  even  the  holy  qnest,  and  all  but  barr~) 
Then  after  I  was  join'd  with  Gahibad       a.o 
Caivdnot  for  ber  nor  anything  upon  earth. 'I 

Then  aud  the  monk:  '  Poor  men,  when 
yule  is  cold, 
Hnst  be  content  to  lit  by  little  fires. 
And  this  am  I,  so  that  ye  care  for  me 
Ever  BO  little;  yea,  and  blest  be  heaven 
Hat  brought  thee  here  to  this  poor  bouse 


Where  all  tho  brethren 

My  eold  heart  with  a  1 

To  flna  thine  own  first  lo' 

hold. 
Hold   her   a   wealthy   hi 

Or  all  but  bold,  and  then 
Foregoing  all  her  sweetu 
For  we  that  want  the  ^ 

Ute, 
We  that  are  plagued  wit 

thing  sweet 
Beyond  all  sweetness  in  i 
Ah,  blessed  Lord,  I  speal 
Seeing  I  never  atray'd  ht 
But  live  like  an  old  badg 
With  earth  about  him  ev 
All  fast  and  penance- 
None  of  your  knights  7 ' 

•Yei., 
'  One  night  my  pathway 

The  pelican  on  the  casqu 
All  in  the  middle  of  tbe  i 
And  toward  him  ■purr'i 

and  he  me. 
And  each  made  joy  of 

■■  Where   is   he  7    hast   1 

Lancelot  7 —  Onci 

Said  good  Sir  Bora,  "  he 

And  maddening  what  fa< 

'  Ridest  thou  then  so  boti 
So   holy  7  '    Lancelot   sll 
not  I 


'Then  Sir  I 
Softly,  and  sorrowing  foi 
Because  his  former  madn 
And  scandsl  of  our  table. 
For  Lancelot's  kith  and  1 
That  ill  to  him  is  ill  to  t) 
Beyond  the  rest  Re  wel 
Not  to  have  seen,  so  Lat 

Tbe  Holy  Cop  of  healing 
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Being  8o  clouded  with  his  grief  and  love, 
Small  heart  was  his  after  the  holy  quest. 
If  God  would  send  the  vision,  well;  if  not, 
The  quest  and  he  were  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven. 

'And  then,  with  small  adventure  met, 

Sir  Bors 
Rode  to  the  lonest  tract  of  all  the  realm. 
And  found  a  people  there  among  their 

crags. 
Our  race  and  blood,  a  remnant  that  were 

left  660 

Paynim  amid  their  circles,  and  the  stones 
They  pitch  up  straight  to  heaven;  and  their 

wise  men 
Were  strong  in  that  old  magic  which  can 
.  trace 

;      The  wandering  of  the  stars,  and  scofTd  at 

him 
I     And  this  high  quest  as  at  a  simple  thing, 
\     Told  him  he  follow'd  —  almost  Arthur's 

words — 
A  mocking  fire:  **  what  other  fire  than  he 
Whereby  the  blood  beats,  and  the  blossom 
V^ .  blows. 

And  the  sea  rolls,  and  all  the  world  is 

warm'd  ?  " 
And  when   his  answer  chafed  them,  the 

rough  crowd,  670 

Hearing  he  had  a  difference  with  their   ' 

priests. 
Seized  him,  and  bound  and  plunged  him  ^ 

into  a  cell 
Of  great  piled  stones;  and  lying  bounden 

there 
In  darkness  thro'  innumerable  hours 
He  heard  the  hollow-ringing  heavens  sweep 
Over  him  till  by  miracle  —  what  else  ?  — 
Heavy  as  it  was,  a  great  stone  slipt  and 

fell. 
Such  as  no  wind  could  move;  and  thro'  the 

gap 
Glimmer'd  the  streaming  scud.    Then  came 

a  night 
Still  as  the  day  was  load,  and  thro'  the 

gap  680 

The  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round  — 
For,  brother,  so  one  night,  because  they  roll 
Thro'  such  a  round  in  heaven,  we  named 

the  stars, 
Rejoicing  in  ourselves  and  in  our  King  — 
And  these,  like  bright  eyes  of  familiar 

friendsi 


In  on  him   shone:  ''And  then  to  me.  to 


me. 
Said  good  Sir  Bors,  **  beyond  all  hopes  of 

mine. 
Who  scarce  had  pray'd  or  ask'd  it  for  mj* 

self  — 
Across  the  seven  dear  stars  —  O  gmoe  to 

me  !  — 
In  color  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand  6^ 

Before  a  burning  taper,  the  sweet  Grail 
Glided  and  past,  and  close  upon  it  peal'd 
A  sharp  quick  thunder."    Afterwards,  a 

maia. 
Who  kept  our  holy  faith  among  ber  kin 
In  secret,  entering,  loosed  and  let  him  ga' 

To  whom  the  monk:  'And  I  remember 

now 
That  pelican  on  the  casque.  Sir  Bon  it  was 
Who  spake  so  low  and  sadly  at  our  board, 
And  mighty  reverent  at  our  grace  waa  he; 
A  square-set  man  and  honest,  and  bis  eyes, 
An  outdoor  sign  of  all  the  warmth  within. 
Smiled  with  bis  lips  —  a  smile  beneath  a 

cloud,  703 

But  heaven  had  meant  it  for  a  snnny  one. 
^Yt  ay>  Sir  Bors,  who  else  ?    Bat  wheo  ye 

reach'd 
The  city,  found  ye  all  your  knights  re- 

turn'd. 
Or  was  there  sooth  in  Arthur's  prophecy. 
Tell  me,  and  what  said  each,  and  what  the 
^_.       King?' 

Then    answer'd    Percivale:    'And    that 

can  I,  rc'i 

Brother,  and  truly;  since  the  living  words 
Of  so  great  men  as  Lancelot  and  our  King 
Pass  not  from  door  to  door  and  out  again. 
But  sit  within  the  house.    O,  when   we 

reach'd 
The  city,  our  horses  stumbling  as  they 

trode 
On  heaps  of  ruin,  hornless  unicorns, 
Crack'd   basilisks,  and   splinter'd    eocka* 

trices. 
And  shatter'd  talbots,  which  bad  left  the 

stones 
Raw  that  they  fell  from,  brought  as  to  the 

haU. 

'  And  there  sat  Arthur  on  the  dais-throws 
And  those  that  had  gone  out  upon  thr 

quest. 
Wasted  and  worn,  and  but  a  tithe  of  them, 
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And  those  that  had  not,  stood  before  the 

King,  7at 

Whoy  when  he  saw  me,  rose  and  bade  me 

hail, 
Sajins^:  *'  A  welfare  in  thine  eyes  reproves 
Our  fear  of  some  disastrous  chance  for 
thee 
^On  hill  or  plain,  at  sea  or  flooding  ford. 
So  ^eree  a  gale  made  havoc  here  of  late 
Among  the  strange  devices  of  our  kings. 
Tea,  shfxik  this  newer,  stronger  hall  of  oars, 
And  from  the  statue  Merlin  moulded  for 

us 
Half-wrench'd  a  golden  wing;  but  now  — 
the  quest,  730 

^his  vision  —  hast  thou  seen  the  Holy  Cup 
That  Joseph  brought  of  old  to  Glaston- 
bury ?  " 

'So  when  I  told  him  all  thyself  hast 

heard, 
Ambrosias,  and  my  fresh  but  fixt  resolve 
To  puss  away  into  the  quiet  life, 
He    answer'd    not,  but,  sharply  turning, 

ask'd 
Of  Gawain,  "Grawain,  was  this  quest  for 

thee?" 

*  **  Nay,  lord,"  said  Gawain,  "  not  for 

such  as  I. 
Therefore  I  communed  with  a  saintly  man. 
Who  made  me  sure  the  quest  was  not  for 

me;  740 

For  I  was  much  sr-wearied  of  the  quest, 
But  foand  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field, 
And  merry  maidens  in  it;  and  then  this 

gale 
Tore  my  pavilion  from  the  tenting-pin, 
And  blew  my  merry  maidens  all  alx>ut 
With  all  discomfort;  yea,  and  but  for  this. 
My  twelvemonth  and  a  day  were  pleasant 

to  me.'* 

'  He  ceased;  and  Arthur  tnm'd  to  whom 

at  first 
He   saw  not,  for  Sir  Bors,  on  entering, 

pnsh'd 
Athwart  the  throng  to  Lancelot,  caught  his 

hand,  750 

Held   it,  and  there,  half-hidden  by  him, 

stood. 
Until  the  King  espied  him,  saying  to  him, 
**  Hail,  Bors  I  if  ever  loyal  man  and  true 
Could  see  it,  thou  hast  seen  the  Grail;" 

aodBorsi 


"  Ask  me  not,  for  I  may  not  speak  of  it; 
I  saw  it; "  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

'Then  there  remained  but  Lancelot,  for 

the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm. 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last;    760 
'*  Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,"  ask'd  the  King, 

"  my  friend. 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  qnest  avaird  for 

thee  ?  " 

' "  Our  mightiest  I "  answer'd  Lancelot, 

with  a  groan; 
''O  King  I" — and  when  he  paused  me- 

thought  I  spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes  — 
**  O  King,  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be, 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin. 
Swine  in   the  mud,  that  cannot  see   for 

slime,  768 

Slime  of  the  ditch;  but  in  me  lived  a  sin 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure. 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome 

flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each, 
Not  to  be  pluck'd  asunder;  and  when  thy 

knights  ^ 

Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope  / 
That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail*  ^  / 
They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder.     Then  I  ^ 

spake 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said 
That,  save  they  could  be  pluck'd  asunder, 

all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain;  to  whom  I 

vow'd  780 

That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 
And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yeam'd  and 

strove 
To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart, 
My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old. 
And  whipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away. 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men, 
Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my 

sword 
And  shadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  once;  and  then  I 

came 
All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore,  790 

Wide    flats,    where    nothing    but    coarse 

grasses  g^w; 
But  such  a  blast,  my  King,  began  to  blow. 
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So  load  ft  blast  along  the  shore  and  sea, 
.  Ye  oould  not  hear  the  waters  for  the  blast, 
The'  heapt  in  mounds  and  ridges  all  the  sea 
Drove  like  a  cataract,  and  all  the  sand 
Swept  like  a  river,  and  the  clouded  heavens 
W^ere  shaken  with  the  motion  and  the  sound, 
^d  blackening  in  the  searfoam  sway'd  a 
boat,  799 

llalf-swallow'd  in  it,  anchor'd  with  a  chain; 
And  in  my  madness  to  myself  I  said, 

*  I  will  embark  and  I  will  lose  myself. 
And  in  the  great  sea  wash  away  my  sin.' 
I  burst  the  chain,  I  sprang  into  the  boat. 
Seven  days  I  drove  along  the  dreary  deep. 
And  with  me  drove  the  moon  and  all  the 

stars; 
'    And  the  wind  fell,  and  on  the  seventh  night 
I  heard  the  shingle  grinding  in  the  surge. 
And  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking 

up. 
Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 
A  castle  like  a  rock  opon  a  rock,  Sn 

With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea. 
And  steps  that  met  the  breaker!    There 

was  none 
Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the 

stairs. 
There    drew  my  sword.     With    sudden- 
flaring  manes 
Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a 

man. 
Each  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between, 
And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them, 
beard  a  voice,  Sao 

*  Doubt  not,  go  forward;  if  thou  doubt,  the 

beasts 
Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.'    Then  with  vio- 
lence 
The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand, 

and  fell. 
And  up  into  the  soundin?  hall  I  past; 
But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw, 
No  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  widl 
Or  shield  of  knight,  only  the  rounded  moon 
Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 
But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard. 
Clear  as  a  lark,  Yn^h  o'er  me  as  a  lark,    830 
A  sweet  voice    singing    in    the    topmost 

tower 
To  the  eastward.   Up  I  climbed  a  thousand 

steps 
With  pain;  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to 
climb 


For  ever;  at  the  last  I  reaeh'd  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard* 
'  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  oar  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  GrmU  ! ' 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essay 'd  the  door; 
It  gave,  and  thro'  a  stormy  glaxe,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seven-times-heated  furuaee,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was. 
With  such  a  fierceness   that  I    swoonM 
away —  S43 

O,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 
All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and 

eyesl 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin, 
^,^nd  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 

fThat  which  I  saw;  bat  what  I  saw  was 

*  vea'd 

And  oover'd,  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me." 


<  So  speaking,  and  here  ceasing,  Lancelot 

left  B9» 

The  hall  long  silent,  till  Sir  Gawain  —  nay. 
Brother,    I    need    not    tell    thee    foolish 

words,  — 
A  reckless  and  irreverent  knight  was  be. 
Now  bolden'd  by  the  silence  of  his  King,  — 
Well,  I  will  tell  thee:  **  O  King,  my  liege," 

he  said, 
"  Hath  Gawain  fail'd  in  any  qaest  of  thine  ? 
When  have  I  stinted  stroke  in  foitgbfeen 

field? 
Bat  as  for  thine,  my  good  friend  Fbreivale^ 
Thy  holy  nan  siid  thou  have  driven  niea 

mad. 
Yea,  made  oar  mightiest  madder  than  oar 

least.  86» 

But  by  mine  eyee  and  by  mine  ears  I 

swear, 
I  will  be  deaJer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat. 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  aoy  noonday  owl^ 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  eostasioiy 
Henceforward." 


'  <<  Deafer,**  said  the  blamelera  King^ 
"  Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  tbini!*, 
Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows, 
.Being  too  blind  to  have  desiro  to  see. 
But  if  indeed  there  ^me  a  sign  from 

heaven. 
Blessed  are  Bora,  Lanoelot,   and    Ftrei- 

vale,  ^ 

For  these  have  seen  aooording  to  tbeir 

sight. 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  timea. 
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And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  hard, 
When  Grod  made  music  thro'  them,  could 

but  speak 
His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord; 
And  as  ye  aaw  it  je  have  spoken  truth. 

''*Naj  —  bnt    thou    errest,    Lancelot; 

never  yet 
C3onld  all  of  tme  and  noble  in  knight  and 

man 
Twine  round  one  sin,  whatever  it  might  be, 
With  such  a  closeness   but    apart   there 


grew, 


Z$o 


.    Save  that  he  were  the  swine  thou  spakest 

of, 
'   Some  root  of  knighthood  and  pure '  noble- 

ness; 

Whereto  see  thoo,  that  it  may  l>ear  its 
flower. 

*^And  spake  I  not  too  truly,  O  my 
knights  ? 
Waa  I  too  dark  a  prophet  when  I  said 
To  those  who  went  upon  the  Holy  Quest, 
That  most  of  them  would  follow  wander- 
ing fires, 
^I^oat  in  the  quagmire? — lost  to  me  and 

gone, 
And  left  me  gazing  at  a  barren  board, 
And  a  lean    Order  —  scarce    retum'd    a 
— "     tithe  —  890 

Qtlid  out  of  those  to  whom  the  vision  came 
My  greatest  hardly  will  believe  he  saw. 
AjQ.pther  hath  belield  it  afar  off, 
Aod,  leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  them- 

selvgSj 
Cares  bnt  to  giss  into  the  silent  life. 
And  one liiltliliad  the  viiibn  face  to  face. 
And  now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain, 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere. 

'  **  And  some  among  yon  held  that  if  the 

King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn 
^  the  vow.  900 

^x^ot  easily,  seeing  that  the  King   must 

guard 
That  which  he  mles,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  vrhom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plow, 
Who  mav  not  wander  from  the  allotted 

field 
Before  his  work  be  done,  but,  being  done, 
X^iBt~visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will;  and  many  a  time  they 
1    ^  ^  oomOf 


Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not 

earth. 
This  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not 

Bght, 

This  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not 
air  910 

But  vision  —  yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot  — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die. 
And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself. 
Nor  the  high  God  a  vision,  nor  that  One 
Who  rose  again.     Ye  have  seen  what  ye 
have  seen." 

*  So  spake  the  King;  I  knew  not  all  he 
meant.' 


PELLEAS  AND  ETTARRE 

Kino  Arthur  made  new  knights  to  fill 

the  gap 
Left  by  the  Holy  Quest;  and  as  he  sat 
lu  hall  at  old  Caerleon,  the  high  doors 
Were  softly  sunder'd,  and  thro'  these  a 

youth, 
Pelleas,  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fields 
Past,  and  the  sunshine  came  along  with 

him. 

'  Make  me  thy  knight,  because  I  knqw. 

Sir  King, 
All  that  belongs  to  knighthood,  and  I  love.' 
Such  was  his  cry;  for  having  heard  the 

King 
Had    let    proclaim    a    tournament  —  the 

prize  10 

A  golden  circlet  and  a  knightly  sword, 
Full  fain  had  Pelleas  for  his  lady  won 
The  golden  circlet,  for  himself  the  sword. 
And  there  were  those  who  knew  him  near 

the  King, 
And  promised  for  him;  and  Arthur  made 

him  knight. 


And  this  new  knight.  Sir  Pelleas  of  the 

Isles  — 
But  lately  come  to  his  inheritance, 
And  lord  of  many  a  barren  isle  was  he  -^ 
Riding  at  noon,  a  day  or  twain  before. 
Across  the  forest  call'd  of  Dean,  to  find    ao 
Caerleon  and  the  King,  had  felt  the  sun 
Beat  like  a  strong  knight  on  his  helm  and 

reel'd 
Almost  to  falling  from  his  horse,  but  saw 
Near  him  a  mound  of  even-eloping  side 
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Whereon  a  hundred  stately  beeches  grew, 
And   here   and  there  great  hollies  under 

them; 
But  for  a  mile  all  round  was  open  space 
And  fern  and  heath.    And  slowly  Felleas 

drew 
To  that  dim  day,  then,  binding  his  good 

horse 
To  a  tree,  cast  himself  down;  and  as  he 

lay  30 

At  random  looking  over  the  brown  earth 
Thro'  that  green-glooming  twilight  of  the 

grove, 
It  seem'd  to  Felleas  that  the  fern  without 
Burnt  as  a  living  fire  of  emeralds. 
So  that  his  eyes  were  dazzled  looking  at 

it. 
Then  o'er  it  crost  the  dimness  of  a  cloud 
Floating,  and  once  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
Flying,  and  then  a  fawn;   and  hi.  eyes 

dosed. 
And  since  he  loved  all  maidens,  but  no 

maid 
In    special,    half  -  awake    he    whisper'd: 

*  Where  ?  40 

O,  where  ?    I  love  thee,  tho'  I  know  thee 

not. 
For  fair  thou  art  and  pure  as  Guinevere, 
And  I  will  make  thee  with  my  spear  and 

sword 
As  famous  —  O  my  Queen,  my  Guinevere, 
For  I  will  be  thine  Arthur  when  we  meet.' 

Suddenly  waken'd  with  a  sound  of  talk 
And  laughter  at  the  limit  of  the  wood. 
And  glancing  thro'  the  hoary  boles,  he  saw, 
Strange  as  to  some  old  prophet  might  have 

seem'd 
A  vision  hovering  on  a  sea  of  fire,  90 

Damsels  in  divers  colors  like  the  cloud 
Of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  all  of  them 
On  horses,  and  the  horses  richly  trapt 
Breast-high  in  that  bright  line  of  bracken 

stood; 
And  all  the  damsels  talk'd  confusedly, 
And  one  was  pointing  thb  way  and  one 

that. 
Because  the  way  was  lost 

And  Felleas  rose. 
And  loosed  his  horse,  and  led  him  to  the 

light. 
There  she  that  seem'd  the  chief  among 

them  said: 
*  In  happy  time  behold  our  pilot-star  1      60 


Touth,  we  are  damsela-eiiant,  and  we  ride, 
Arm'd  as  ye  see,  to  tilt  against  the  kniglits 
There  at  Caerleon,  but  have  lost  our  way. 
To  right  ?  to  left  ?  straight  forward  ?  b^ek 

again? 
Which  ?  tell  us  quickly.' 

Felleas  gazinff  thoa^t, 
*  Is  Guinevere  herself  so  beautiful  7 ' 
For  large  her  violet  eyes  look'd,  and  her 

bloom 
A  rosy  dawn  kindled  in  stainless  heaTens, 
And  round  her  limbs,  mature  in  womai^ 

hood; 
And  slender  was  her  hand  and  f  msll  her 

shape;  70 

And  but  for  those  large  eyes,  the  haoiita  of 

scorn. 
She  might  have  seem'd  a  toy  to  trifle  with. 
And  pass  and  care  no  move.    But  while  he 

gazed 
^^^^  bpBiify  rf  b?!"  flrflh  jhrfh'd  th**  boy,  ^ 
As  tho'  it  ^f^r?  thfi  ^,a««^y  of  hfifsoul :   • 
VFor  as  the  base  manj  jndgipg  of  the  good,  - 
Puts  his  own  baseness  in  himJby-defsnlt  <^ 
Of  will  and  nature,  sa4lid  £eU«as  lend   *» 
Alt  the-  juung"  iwayty-ol-htit  <9Wn  seal  to  T 

hers,  79 

Belilenrinir  ^^&  ^^^^  when  she  spake^to  him 
olammerVl,  and  oould  not  make  her  a  r» 

ply. 
For  out  of  the  waste  islands  had  he  come. 
Where  saving   his    own    sisters   be    had 

known 
Scarce  any  but  the  women  of  his  isles, 
Rough  wives,  that  laugh'd  and  scream'd 

against  the  gulls. 
Makers  of  nets,  and  living  from  the 


Then  with  a  slow  smile  tnm'd  the  lady 

round 
And  look'd  upon  her  people;  and,  as  when 
A  stone  is  flung  into  some  sleeping  tarn 
The  circle  widens  till  it  lip  the  matge,      «a 
Spread  the  slow  smile  thro'  all  her  eom- 

pany. 
Three  knights  were  thereamong,  and  ihmj 

too  smiled. 
Scorning  him;  for  the  lady  was  Ettaire, 
And  she  was  a  great  lady  in  her  land. 

Again  she  said:    'O  wild  and  of  tba 
woods, 
Knowest    thou    not   the    fashion   of   oar 
speech? 
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Or  have  the  Heayeiui  but  given  thee  a  fair 

face, 
Lacking  a  tongue  ? ' 

'  O  damsel,'  answerM  he, 
'  I  woke  from  dreams,  and  coming  out  of 

?loom 
Was    dazzled  by   the  sudden   light,  and 

crave  100 

Pardon;  but  will  ye  to  Caerleon  ?    I 
Go  likewise;  shall  I  lead  you  to  the  King  ? ' 

'Lead    then,'  she  said;    and  thro'  the 

woods  they  went. 
And  while  they  rode,  the  meaning  in  his 

eyes. 
His  tenderness  of  manner,  and  chaste  awe. 
His  broken  utterances  and  bashfulness. 
Were  all  a  burthen  to  her,  and  in  her  heart 
She  mutter'd,  <  I  have  lighted  on  a  fool, 
Raw,  yet  so  stale  1 '    But  since  her  mind 

was  bent  109 

On  hearing,  after  trumpet  blown,  her  name 
And  title, '  Queen  of  Beauty,'  in  the  lists 
Cried  —  and  beholding  him  so  strong  she 

thought 
That  peradventure  he  will  fight  for  me. 
And  win  the  circlet  —  therefore  flatter'd 

him, 
Being  so  gracious  that  he  wellnigh  deem'd 
His   wish   by  hers  was  echo'd;    and  her 

knights 
And  all  her  damsels  too  were  gracious  to 

him. 
For  she  was  a  great  lady. 

And  when  they  reach'd 
Caerleon,  ere  they  past  to  lodging,  she, 
Taking  his  hand, '  O  the  strong  hand,'  she 

said,  130 

*  See  f  look  at  mine  I  but  wilt  thou  fight  for 

me, 
And  win  me  this  fine  circlet,  Pelleas, 
That  I  may  love  thee  ? ' 

Then  his  helpless  heart 
Leapt,  and  he  cried,  <  Ay  1  wilt  thou  if  I 

win?' 
*Ay,  that  will  I,'  she  answer'd,  and  she 

laugh'd, 
And  straitly  nipt  the  hand,  and  flung  it 

from  her; 
Then  glanced  askew  at  those  three  knights 

of  hers, 
Till  all  her  ladies  laugh'd  along  with  her. 


'  O  happy  world,'  thought  Pelleas,  *■  all, 

meseems, 
Are  happy;  I  the  happiest  of  them  all  I'  130 
Nor  slept  that  night  for  pleasure  in  his 

blood, 
And  green  wood-ways,  and  eyes  among  the 

leaves; 
Then  being  on  the  morrow  knighted,  sware 
To  love  one  only.     And  as  he  came  away, 
The  men  who  met  him  rounded  on  their 

heels 
And  wonder'd  after  him,  because  his  f ace^  -  ^ 
Shone  like  the  countenance  of  a  priest  of    | 

old 
Against  the  flame  about  a  sacrifice 
Kindled  by  fire  from  heaven ;  so  glad  was  he. 

Then  Arthur  made  vast  banquets,  and 
strange  knights  140 

From  the  four  winds  oame  in;  and  each 
one  sat, 

Tho'  served  with  choice  from  air,  land, 
stream,  and  sea. 

Oft  in  mid-banquet  measuring  with  his 
eyes 

His  neighbor's  make  and  might;  and  Pel- 
leas look'd 

Noble  among  the  noble,  for  he^djsam'd 

His  lady  loved  him,  ana  he  knew  himself 

JMYcd  of  ITie  KIngj;  andUm  his  new-made 
■  KRigKIE 

Worshipt,  whose  lightest  whisper  moved 
him  more 

Than  all  the  ranged  reasons  of  the  world. 

Then  blash'd  and  brake  the  morning  of 
the  jousts,  150 

And  this  was  call'd  *The  Tonmament  of-^ 
Youth;'  1 

For  Arthur,  loving  his  young  knight,  with- 
held 
His  older  and  his  mightier  from  the  lists, 
That  Pelleas  might  obtain  his  lady's  love, 
According  to  her  promise,  and  remain 
Lord  of  the  tourney.    And  Arthur  had  the 

jousts 
Down  in  the  flat  field  by  the  shore  of  Usk 
Holden ;  the  gilded  parapets  wore  crown 'd 
With  faces,  and  the  g^at  tower  fiU'd  with 
eyes  159 

Up  to  the  summit,  and  the  trumpets  blew. 
There  all  day  long  Sir  Pelleas  kept  the 

field 
With  honor;  so  by  that  strong  hand  of  his 
Hie  sword  and  golden  circlet  were  achieved. 
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Then  rang  the  shout  his  lady  loved;  the 
heat 

Of  pride  and  glory  fired  her  face^  her  eye 

Sparkled;  she  caught  the  circlet  from  his 
lance, 

And  there  before  the  people  orown'd  her- 
self. 

So  for  the  last  time  she  was  gracious  to 
him. 

Then  at  Caorleon  for  a  space  —  her  look 

Bright   for    all  others,    cloudier    on    her 

knight  —  170 

Lingered  Lttarre;  and,  seeing  Pelleas  droop, 

Said  Guinevere,  *  We  marvel  at  thee  mucn, 

0  damsel,  wearing  this  unsunny  face 

To  him  who  won  thee  glory  t '    And  she 

said, 
'  Had  ve  not  held  your  Lancelot  in  your 

bower. 
My  Queen,  he  had  not  won.'     Whereat  the 

Queen, 
As  one  whose  foot  is  bitten  by  an  ant, 
Glanced  down  upon  her,  tum'd  and  went 

her  way. 

But  after,  when  her  damsels,  and  her- 
self. 

And  those  three  knights  all  set  their  faces 
home,  180 

Sir  Pelleas  followed.  She  that  saw  him 
cried: 

*  Damsels  —  and  yet  I  should  be  shamed  to 
sav  it  — 

1  cannot  bide  Sir  Baby.     Keep  him  back 
Among  yourselves.     Would  rather  that  we 

had 
Some    rough    old  knight  who  knew  the 

worldly  way. 
Albeit  grizzlier  than  a  bear,  to  ride 
And  jest  with  t    Take  him  to  you,  keep 

him  off. 
And  pamper  him  with  papmeat,  if  ye  will, 
Old  milky  fables  of  the  wolf  and  sheep. 
Such  as  the  wholesome  mothers  tell  their 

boys.  190 

Nay,  should  ye  try  him  with  a  merry  one 
To  find  his  mettle,  good;  and  if  he  fly  us. 
Small  matter  I  let  him.'     This  her  damsels 

heard. 
And,  mindful  of  her  small  and  cruel  hand. 
They,  closing  round  him  thro'  the  journey 

home, 
Acted  her  best,  and  always  from  her  side 
BestroinM  him  with  all  manner  of  devioe, 


So  that  he  could  not  oome  to  speech 

her. 
And  when  she  gain'd  her  castle,  upsprmng 

the  bridge, 
Down  rang  the  grate  of  iron  thro'   the 

groove. 
And  he  was  left  alone  in  open  field. 


'These  be  the  ways  of  ladies,'  Pell< 

thought, 
*  To  those   who  love  them,  trials  of  our 

faith. 
Yea,  let  her  prove  me  to  the  uttermost, 
For  loyal  to  the  uttermost  am  I.' 
So  made  his  moan,  and,  darkness  falling, 

sought 
A  priory  not  far  off,  there  lodged,  but  roes 
With  morning  every  day,  and,  moist  or 

dry. 
Full-arm  d  upon  his  charger  all  day  long 
Sat  by  the  walls,  and  no  one  opeu'd  to 

him. 


ate 


And  this  persistence  tum'd  her  seom  to 

wrath. 
Then,  calling  her  three  knights,  she  charged 
^^— r       them,  '  Out  I 
I  And  drive  him  from  the  walls.'    And  out 
1  they  came, 

I  But  Pelleas  overthrew  them  as  they  dash'd 
I  Against  him  one  by  one;  and  these  return 'd, 
HTut  still  he  kept  his  watch  beneath  the 

walL 

Thereon  her  wrath  became  a  hate;  and 
once, 

A  week  beyond,  while  walking  on  the  walk 

With  her  three  knights,  she  pointed  down- 
ward, '  Look, 

He  haunts  me  —  I  cannot  breathe  —  be- 
sieges me  I  2J* 

Down  !  strike  him  1  put  my  hate  into  year 
strokes, 

And  drive  him  from  my  walls.'    And  do«ra 
they  went. 

And  Pelleas  overthrew  them  one  by  osie; 

And  from  the  tower  above  him  oried  E.U 
tarre, 

*  Bind  him,  and  bring  him  in.' 

He  heard  her  voicr) 

Then  let  the  strong  hand,  which  had  oytr- 
thrown 

Her  minion-knights,  by  those  be  overtbrrw 

Be  bounden  straight,  and  so  they  brougbl 
him  in. 
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Then  when  he  eame  before  Ettane,  the 

sight  aa9 

Of  her  rich  beftnty  made  him  at  one  glance 
More  bondsman  in  his  heart  than  in  his 

bonds. 
Yet  with  good  cheer  he  spake:  'Behold 

me,  bidy, 
A  prisoner,  and  the  vassal  of  thy  will; 
And  if  thou  keep  me  in  thy  donjon  here, 
Content  am  I  so  that  I  see  thy  face 
But  once  a  day;  for  I  have  sworn  my  yows, 
And  thou  hast  given  thy  promise,  and  I 

know 
That  all  these  pains  are  trials  of  my  faith, 
4nd  that  thyself,  when  thou  hast  seen  me 

strain  d 
And  sifted  to  the  utmost,  wilt  at  length   340 
Yield  me  thy  love  and  know  me  for  thy 

knight' 

Then  she  began  to  nul  so  bitterly. 
With  all  her  damsels,  he  was    stricken 

mute. 
But,  when  she  mook'd  his  vows  and  the 

great  King, 
Lighted  on  words:  'For  pity  of  thine  own 

self. 
Peace,  lady,  peace;  is  he  not  thine  and 

mine  ? ' 


'  Thou  fool,'  she  said,  '  I  never  heard  his 

voice 
But  long'd  to  break  away.    Unbind  him 

now. 
And  thrust  him  out  of  doors;  for  save  he 

be 
Fool  to  the  midmost  marrow  of  his  bones, 
He  will  return  no  more.'    And  those,  her 

three,  251 

Langh'd,  and  unbound,  and   thrust   him 

from  the  gate. 

And  after  this,  a  week  beyond,  again 
She  call'd  them,  saying': '  There  he  watches 

yet. 
There  like  a  dog  before  his  master's  door  ! 
Kick'd,  ha  returns;  do  ye  not  hate  him, 

ye? 
Ye  know  yourselves;  how  can  ye  bide  at 

peace, 
Affronted  with  his  fulsome  innocence  ? 
Are  ye  but  creatures  of  the  board  and  bed, 
1^0  men  to  strike  ?    Fall  on  him  all  at 


once. 


a6o 


And  if  ye  slav  him  I  reck  not;  if  ye  fail. 
Give  je  the  slave  mine  order  to  be  boundi 


Bind  him  as  heretofore,  and  bring  him 

in. 
It  may  be  ye  shall  slay  him  in  his  bonds.' 

She  spake,  and  at  her  will  they  couched 

their  spears, 
Three  against  one;  and  Grawain  passing  by. 
Bound  upon  solitary  adventure,  saw 
Low  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
A  villainy,  three  to  one;   and  thro'  his 

heart 
The  fire  of  honor  and  all  noble  deeds      370 
Flash'd,  and  he  call'd,  *  I  strike  upon  thy 

side  — 
The  caitiffs!'     'Nay,'  said  Felleas,  'but 

forbear; 
He  needs  no  aid  who  doth  his  lady's  will.' 

So  Gawain,  looking  at  the  villainy  done. 
Forbore,  but  in  his  heat  and  eagerness 
Trembled  and  qniver'd,  as  the  dog,  with- 
held 
A  moment  from  the  vermin  that  he  sees 
Before   him,  shivers  ere  he  springs  and 
kilb. 

And   Pelleas    overthrew  them,  one    to 

three; 
And  the^  rose  up,  and  bound,  and  brought 

him  iu.  380 

Then    first    her   anger,    leaving    Felleas, 

burn'd 
Full  on  her  knights  in  many  an  evil  name 
Of  craven,   weakling,  and  thrice  -  beaten 

hound: 
'  Yet,  take  him,  ye  that  scarce  are  fit  to 

touch. 
Far  less  to  bind,  your  victor,  and  thrust 

him  out. 
And  let  who  will  release  him  from  his 

bonds. 
And  if  he  comes  again '  —  there  she  brake 

short; 
And  Felleas  answer' d:  <  Lady,  for  indeed 
I  loved  you  and  I  deem'd  you  beautiful, 
I  cannot  brook  to  see  your  beanty  marr'd 
Thro'  evil  spite ;  and  if  ye  love  me  not,    391 
I  cannot  bear  to  dream  you  so  forsworn. 
I  had  liefer  ye  were  worthy  of  my  love 
Than  to  be  loved  again  of  yon  —  fare- 
well. 
And  tho'  ye  kill  my  hope,  not  yet  my 

love, 
Yez  Aot  yourself;  ye  will  not  see  me  more.' 
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While  thoB  he  spake,  she  gazed  upon  the 
mau 
Of  princelj  bearing,  tho'  in  bonds,  and 
thought: 

*  Why  have  I  push'd  him  from  me  ?  this 

man  loves, 
If  love  there  be;  yet  him  I  loved  not. 
Why  ?  300 

fT^^eem*d  him  fool  ?  yea,  so  ?  or  that  in  / 
fl  him 

(I  A  something  —  was  it  nobler  than    my-/ 
\  self?  — 

jSeem'd  my  reproach?    He  is  not  of  my  > 
}  kind. 

'•^e  could  not  love  me,  did  he  know  me^ 
well.  ^ 

,  Say,  let  him  go  —  and  qniokly.'    And  her 
'^  knights 

Langh'd  not,  bat  thrust  him  bounden  out 
of  door. 

Forth  sprang  Grawain,  and  loosed  him 
from  his  bonds, 
And  flung  them  o'er  the  walls;  and  after- 
ward, 
Shaking  his  hands,  as  from  a  lazar's  rag, 
'  Faith  of  my  body,'  he  said,  *  and  art  thou 
not —  310 

Yea  thou  art  he,  whom  late  our  Arthur 

made 
Knight  of  his  table;  yea,  and  he  that  won 
The  circlet?  wherefore  hast  thou  so  de- 
famed 
Thy  brotherhood  in  me  and  all  the  rest 
As  let  these  caitiffs  on  thee  work  their 
will  ? ' 

And  PeUeas  answer'd:  *  O,  their  wills  are 

hers 
For  whom  I  won  the  circlet;  and  mine, 

hers, 
Thus  to  be  bounden,  so  to  see  her  face, 
Marr'd  tho'  it  be  with  spite  and  mockeiy 

now,  319 

Other  than  when  I  found  her  in  the  woods; 
And  tho'  she  hath  me  bounden  but  in  spite. 
And  all  to  flout  me,  when  they  bring  me  in. 
Let  me  be  bounden,  I  shall  see  her  face; 
Else  must  I  die  thro'  mine  uuhappiuess.' 

And  Gawain   answer'd   kindly  tho*  in 
scorn: 

*  Why,  let  my  lady  bind  me  if  she  will. 
And  let  my  ladv  beat  me  if  she  will; 
But  an  she  send  her  delegate  to  thrall 


These  fighting  hands  of  mine  —  Christ  kill 

me  then  329 

But  I  will  slice  him  handless  by  the  wrist. 
And  let  my  lady  sear  the  stump  for  him. 
Howl  as  he  may !     But  hold  me  for  your 

friend. 
Come,  ye  know  nothing;  here  I  pledge  my 

troth, 
Yea,  by  the  honor  of  the  Table  Round, 
I  will  be  leal  to  thee  and  work  thy  work. 
And   tame   thy  jailing  princess   to    thine 

hand. 
Lend  me  thine  horse  and  arms,  and  I  will  say 
That  I  have  slain  thee.     She  will  let  me  in 
To  hear  the  manner  of  thy  fight  and  fail ; 
Then,  when  I  come  within  her  counsels, 

then  340 

From  prime  to  vespers  will  I  ehant  thy 

praise 
As  prowest  knight  and  truest  lover,  more 
Than  any  have  snug  thee  living,  till  abe 

long 
To  have  thee  back  in  lusty  life  again. 
Not  to  be  bound,  save  by  white  bonds  and 

warm, 
Dearer  than  freedom.    Wherefore  now  thy 

horse 
And  armor;  let  me  go;  be  comforted. 
Give  me  three  days  to  melt  her  fancy,  and 

hope 
The  third  night  henoe  will  bring  thee  news 

of  gold.' 

Then  Pelleas  lent  his  horse  and  all  his 

arms,  3  ^ 

Saving  the  goodly  sword,  his  prite,  and 

took 
Gawain's,  and  said,  'Betray  me  not,  bat 

help  — 
Art  thou  not  he  whom  men  call  light-of- 

love  ? ' 

'  Ay,'  said  'Gawain,  *  for  women  be  so 

light;' 
Then  bounded  forward  to  the  eastle  wmll«. 
And  raised  a  bugle  hanging  from  his  neck. 
And  winded  it,  and  that  so  musically 
That  all  the  old  echoes  hidden  in  the  wall 
Rang  out  like  hollow  woods  at  huuttng- 

tide.  yyt 

Up  ran  a  score  of  damsels  to  the  tower; 
'  Avaunt,'  they  cried,  *  our  lady  lov«a  iJhee 

not  I ' 
But  Gawain  lifting  up  has  Tisor  said: 
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*  Grawain  am  I,  Gawain  of  Artbur's  ooart, 
And  I  have  slain  this  Pelleas  whom  ye  hate. 
Behold  his  hone  and  armor.     Open  gates, 
ALiid  I  will  make  you  merry.' 

And  down  they  ran, 
Her  damsels,  crying  to  their  lady,  *  Ix>  I 
Felleas   is  dead  —  he   told   us — he   that 

hath 
His  horse  and  armor;  will  ye  let  him  in  ? 
He   slew  him  1    Grawain,  Gawain  of  the 

court,  370 

Sir  Gawain  —  there  he  waits  below  the 

wall, 
Blowing  his  bugle  as  who  should  say  him 

nay.' 

And  so,  leave  given,  straight  on  thro' 
open  door 

Rode  Gawain,  whom  she  greeted  courte- 
ously. 

'Dead,  is  it  so?'  she  askU  <Ay,  ay,' 
said  he, 

*  And  oft  in  dying  cried  upon  your  name.' 

*  Pity  on    him,'  she    answer'd,    *  a   good 

knight. 
But  never  let  me  bide  one  hour  at  peace.' 
'Ay,'  thought  Gawain,  'and  you  be  fair 

euow; 
But  I  to  your  dead  man  have  given  my 

troth,  380 

That  whom  ye  loathe,  him  will  I  make  you 

love.' 

So  those  three  days,  aimless  about  the 
land, 
IxMt  in  a  doubt,  Pelleas  wandering 
Waited,  until  the  third  night  brought  a 

moon 
With  promise  of  large  light  on  woods  and 
ways. 

-^  ^   />     I 
Hot  was  the  night  and  silent^    but  a 
sound 
Of  Gawain  ever  coming,  and  this  lay  — 
Which  Pelleas  had  heard  sung  before  thf 

Queen, 
And  seen  her  sadden  listenings  vest  his 

heart. 
And  marr'd  his  rest — '  A  worm  within  the 

390 


One  rose,  my  rase,  that  sweetened  all  mine 

air  — 
I  oared  not  for  the  thorns;  the  thorns  were 

there. 

'  One  rose,  a  rose  to  rather  by  and  by, 
One  rose,  a  rose,  to  ga^er  and  to  wear. 
No  rose  but  one  —  what  otlier  rose  had  I  ? 
One  rose,  my  rose ;  a  rose  that  will  not  die,  — 
He  dies  who  loves  it,  —  if  the  worm  be  there.' 


'  A  rose,  but  one,  none  other  rose  had  I, 
A  rose,  one  rose,  and  this  was  wondrous  faif, 
One  rase,  a  rose  that  gladdened  earth  and  sky, 


This  tender  rhyme,  and  evermore  tlie 

doubt,  401 

'Why  lingers    Gawain  with    his    golden 

news  ? ' 
So  shook  him  that  he  could  not  rest,  but 

rode 
Ere  midnight  to  her  walls,  and  bound  his 

horse 
Hard  by  the  gates.     Wide  open  were  the 

gates. 
And  no  watch  kept;  and  in  thro'  these  h' 

past. 
And  heard  but  his  own  steps,  and  his  owb 

heart 
Beating,  for  nothing  moved  but  his  own  self 
And  his  own  shadow.    Then  he  crost  the 

court. 
And  spied  not  any  light  in  hall  or  bower. 
But  saw  the  postern  portal  also  wide       411 
Yawning;  and  np  a  slope  of  garden,  all 
Of  roses  white  and  red,  and  brambles  mixt 
And  overgrowing  them,  went  on,  and  found, 
Here  too,  all  hush'd  below  the    mellow 

moon. 
Save  that  one  rivulet  from  a  tiny  cave 
Came   lightening  downward,  and  so  spilt 

itself 
Among  the  roses  and  was  lost  again. 

Then   was  he  ware  of  three  pavilions 

rear'd 
Above  the  bushes,  gilden-peakt    In  one. 
Red    after    revel,    droned    her     birdane 

knights  421 

Slumbering,  and  their  three  squires  across 

their  feet; 
In  one,  their  malice  on  the  placid  lip 
Frozen  by  sweet  sleep,  four  of  her  oamsels 

And  in  the  third,  the  circlet  of  the  jousts 
Bound  on  her  brow,  were  Gawain  and  £t* 
^arre. 

f      .   / 

Back,  as  a  hand  that  poshes  thro'  the  leaf 
To  find  a  nest  and  feels  a  snake,  he  drew; 
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Baoky  as  a  oowaid  sliiika  from  what  he 

fears 
To  oope  withy  or  a  traitor  proven,  or  hound 
Beaten,  did  Pelleas  in  an  utter  shame      43 « 
Creep  with  his  shadow  thro'  the  court  again. 
Fingering  at  his  sword -handle  untU  he 

stood 
There  on  the  castle-hridge  once  more,  and 

thought, 
'  I  will  go  back,  and  slay  them  where  thej 

lie/ 

And  so  went  back,  and  seeing  them  yet 

in  sleep 
Said, '  Ye,  that  so  dishallow  the  holy  sleep, 
Your  sleep  is  death,*  and  drew  the  swonl, 

and  thought, 
*  What  I  slay  a  sleeping  knight  ?  the  King 

hath  bound  439 

And  sworn  me  to  this  brotherhood; '  again, 
'Alas  that  ever  a  knight  should  be  so 

false!' 
Then  tum'd,  and  so  Tetnm'd,  and  groaning 

laid 
The    naked    sword    athwart   their  naked 

throats. 
There  left  it,  and  them  sleeping;  and  she 

lay. 
The  circlet  of  the  tourney  round  her  brows. 
And  the  sword  of  the  toumey  across  her 

throat. 

And  forth  he  past,  and  mounting  on  his 

horse 
Stared  at  her   towers  that,  larger  than 

themseWes 
In  their  own  darkness,  throng'd  into  the 

moon; 
Then  crush 'd  the  saddle  with  his  thighs, 

and  clenoh'd  450 

His  hands,  and  madden'd  with  himself  and. 

moan'd: 

<Wonld  they  have  risen  against  roe  in 

their  blood 
At  the  last  day  ?    I  might  have  answer'd 

them 
Even  before  high  Grod.  O  towers  so  strong, 
Huge,  solid,  would  that  even  while  I  gaze 
The  crack  of  earthquake  shivering  to  your 

base 
Split  you,  and  hell  burst  up  your  harlot 

roofs 
Bellowing,  and  charred  you  thro'  and  thro* 

within, 


Black  as  the  harlot's  heart— hoUowaa 

skull! 
Let  the  fierce  east  scream  thro*  your  ey 

let-holes, 
And  whirl  the  dust  of  harlots  roond  and 

round 
In  dung  and  nettles !  hissy  snalte  —  I  saw 

him  there  — 
Let  the  fox  bark,  let  the  wolf  yell !     Who 
1^    yells 
Ueze  in  the  still  sweet  summer  niglit  bwi 

I,  the  poor  Pelleas  whom  she  eaU'd  her 

fool? 
Fool,  beast — he,  she,  or  I?  myself  moat 

fool; 
Beast  too,  lui  Ucking   human  wit— dia- 

graced, 
Dishonor'd  all  for  trial  of  true  love  — 
Love  ?  —  we  be  all  alike;  only  the  King 
Hath  made  us  fools  and  liars.    O  noble 

vows !  470 

0  great  and  sane  and  simple  race  of  bmtes 
That  own  no  lu8t  because  they  have  no  Iaw  I 
For  why  should  I  have  loved  her  to  my 

^  shame  7 

1  loathe  her,  as  I  luved  her  to  my  sbaiDe. 
I  never  loved  her,  I  but  lusted  for  her  — 
Away ! '  — 

He  dash'd  the  rowel  into  his  horse. 
And  bounded  forth  and  vanish'd  thn>'  the 
night. 

Then  she,  that  felt  the  cold  touch  on  her 
throat. 
Awaking  knew  the  sword,  and  tum'd  her- 
self 
To  Gawain:  '  Liar,  for  thou  hast  not  slain 
This  Pelleas  I  here  he  stood,  and  might 
have  slain  4S; 

Me  and  thyself.'   And  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Says  that  her  ever-veering  fancy  tum'd 
To  Pelleas,  as  the  one  true  knight  on  earth 
And  only  lover;  and  thro*  her  love  her  life 
Wasted  and  pined,  desiring  him  iu  vaia. 

But  he  by  wild  and  way,  for  half  the 

night, 
And  over  hard  and  soft,  striking  the  sod 
From  out  the  soft,  the  spark  from  off  the 

hard, 
Rode  till  the  star  above  the  wakening  aua, 
Beside  that  tower  where  Peroivale   was 

COWl'd,  491 
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Glaneed  from  the  rosy  forehead  of  the 

dawn. 
For  lo  the   words  were  flash'd  into  his 

heart 
He   knew  not  whence  or  wherefore:   'O 

sweet  star, 
Pure  on  the  virgin  forehead  of  the  dawn  ! ' 
And  there  he  would  have  wept,  but  felt  his 

eyes 
Harder  and  drier  than  a  fountain  bed 
In  summer.    Thither  came  the  village  girls 
And  lingered  talking,  and  thej  come  no 

more 
Till  the  sweet  heavens  have  fill'd  it  from 

the  heights  500 

Aeain  with  living  waters  in  the  change 
Of  seasons.    Hard  his  eyes,  harder  his  heart 
Seem'd;  but  so  weary  were  his  limbs  that 

he. 
Gasping,  '  Of  Arthur's  hall  am  I,  but  here, 
Here  let  me  rest  and  die,'  oast  himself 

down. 
And  gulf'd  his  griefs  in  inmost  sleep;  so 

Till  shaken  by  a  dream,  that  Gawain  fired 
'    The  hall  of  Merlin,  and  the  morning  star 
Beel'd  in  the  smoke,  brake  into  flame,  and 
.^_       felL 

He  woke,  and  being  ware  of  some  one 

nigh,  ^  510 

dSent  hands  upon  him,  as  to  tear  him,  crying, 

*.  *  False  I  and  I  held  thee  pure  as  Guine- 

'  vcre.' 

But  Pereivale  stood  near  him  and  replied, 
*  Am  I  but  false  as  Guinevere  is  pure  ? 
Or  art  thou  mazed  with  dreams  ?  or  being 

one 
Of  our  free-spoken  Table  hast  not  heard 
That  Lancelot '  —  there  he  check'd  himself 

and  paused. 

Then  fared  it  with  Sir  Pelleas  as  with  one 
Who  gets  a  wound  in  battle,  and  the  sword 
That  made  it  plunges  thro'  the  wound  again, 
And  pricks  it  deeper;  and  he  shrank  and 

waird,  531 

'  Is  the  Queen  false  ? '  and  Percivale  was 

route. 
^  Have  any  of  our  Round  Table  held  their 

vows?' 
And  Percivale  made  answer  not  a  word. 
•Is  the  King  true?'    'The  King  I'  said 

Paroivale. 


'Why,  then  let  men  couple  at  once  witE^ 
wolves.  I 

What  1  art  thou  mad?'  v 

Bnt  Pelleas,  leaping  np. 
Ran  thro'  the  doors  and  vaulted  on  his  horse 
And  iled.  Small  pity  upon  his  horse  had  he. 
Or  on  himself,  or  any,  and  when  he  met  530 
A  cripple,  one  that  held  a  hand  for  alms — 
Hunch  d  as  he  was,  and  like  an  old  dwarf- 
elm 
That  turns  its  back  on  the  salt  blast,  the  boy 
Paused  not,  but  overrode  him,  shoutiug, 

*  False, 

And  false  with  Gawain  I '  and  so  left  him 

bruised 
And  batter'd,  and  fled  on,  and  hill  and 

wood 
Went  ever  streaming  by  him  till  the  gloom 
That  follows  on  the  turning  of  the  world 
Darken'd  the  common  path.     He  twitch'd 

the  reins. 
And  made  his  beast,  that  better  knew  it, 

swerve  540 

Now  off  it  and  now  on;  bnt  when  he  saw 
High  up  in  heaven  the  hall  that  Merlin 

built. 
Blackening  against  the  dead-green  stripes 

of  even, 
*  Blac^  nest  ct  rats^'  he  groan'd, '  2£j|>iul^ 

too  high.'  Ji 

Not  long  thereafter  from  the  city  gates 
Issued  Sir  Lancelot  riding  airily. 
Warm  with  a  gracious  parting  from  the 

Queen, 
Peace  at  his  heart,  and  gazing  at  a  star 
And  marvelling  what  it  was;  on  whom  the 

boy, 
Across  the  silent  seeded  meadow-grass 
Borne,    clash'd;     and     Lancelot,    saying, 

*  What  name  hast  thou  551 
That  ridest  here  so  blindly  and  so  hard  ? ' 

'  No  name,  no  name,'  he  shouted, '  a  scourge 

am  I 
To  lash  the  treasons  of  the  Table  Round.' 
*Yea,  but  thy  name?'      'I  have  mahy 

names,'  he  cried: 
<  I  am  wrath  and  shame  and  hate  and  evil 

fame. 
And  like  a  poisonous  wind  I  pass  to  blast- — - 
And  blaze  the  crime  of  Lancelot  and  the 

Queen.' 
'  First  over  me,'  said  Lancelot,  '  shalt  thou 

pass.' 
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*  light   therefore,'  yell'd  the  youth,  and 

either  knight  560 

Drew  back  a  space,  and  when  thej  closed, 

at  once 
The  weary  steed  of  Felleas  flounderinj 

flung 
His  rider,  who  call'd  out  from  the  darl 

field, 
'  Thou  art  false  as  hell;  slay  me,  I  have  nj 

sword.' 
Then  Lancelot,  '  Yea,  between  thy  lips 

and  sharp; 
But  here  will  I  disedge  it  by  thy  death.' 

*  Slay  then,'  he  shriek'd, '  my  will  is  to  be 

slain,' 
\     And  Lancelot,  with  his    heel    upon    the 
fallen, 
Rolling  his  eyes,  a  moment  stood,  then 
spake: 
'  *  Rise,  weakling;  I  am  Lancelot;  say  thy 


say. 


570 


And  Lancelot  slowly  rode  his  waivhorse 

back 
To  Camelot,  and  Sir  Felleas  in  brief  while 
Caught  his  unbroken  limbs  from  the  dark 

field. 
And  follow'd  to  the  city.    It  chanced  that 

both 
Brake  into  hall  together,  worn  and  pale. 
There  with  her  knights  and  dames  was 

GuincTere. 
Full  wondenngly  she  gazed  on  Lancelot 
So  soon  return 'd,  and  then  on  Pelleas,  him 
Who  had  not  greeted  her,  but  cast  himself 
Down  on  a  bench,  hard-breathing.     *  Have 

ye  fought  ?  *  580 

She  ask'd  of  Lancelot     *  Ay,  my  Queen,' 

he  said. 
*  And  thou  hast  overthrown  him  ? '     *  Ay, 

my  Queen.' 
Then  she,  turning  to  Pelleas,  'O  young 

knight. 
Hath  the  great  heart  of  knighthood  in  thee 

faird 
80  far  thou  canst  not  bide,  unfrowardly, 
A  fall  from  him  t '    Then,  for  he  answer'd 

not, 
<Or  hast  thou  other  griefs?    If  I,  the 

Queen, 
May  help  them,  loose  thy  tongue,  and  let 

me  know.' 
But  Pelleas  lifted  up  an  eye  so  fierce 
She  quail'd;  and  he,  hissing  'I  have  no 

sword,'  S9B 


Sprang  from  the  door  into  the  dark.      The 

Queen 
Look*d  hard  upon  her  lover,  he  on  her, 
'And  each  foresaw  the  dolorous  day  to  be; 
And  all  talk  died,  as  in  a  grove  all  at>ng 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  some  bird  of  prey. 
Then  a  long  silence  came  upon  the  hall. 
And  Modred  thought, '  The  time  is  hard  at 

hand.' 
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Daoonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  Ids 

mood 
Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  Table 

Round, 
At  Camelot,  high    above    the    yellowing 

woods, 
Danced  like  a  wither'd  leaf  before  the  hall. 
And  toward  him  from  the  hall,  with  harp 

in  hand. 
And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanet 
Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 
Of  Tristram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday. 
Came  Tristram,  saving, '  Why  skip  ye  ao^ 

Sir  Fool  ? ' 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  onee 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  Wall  of  rock  1 1 
Heard  a  child  waiL    A  stump  of  oak  half* 

dead, 
From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carvea 

snakes, 
Clutch'd  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro'  mid 

air 
Bearing  an  eagle's  nest;  and  thro'  the  tree 
Rush'd  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro'   the 

wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child's  cry;  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot   from  the  perilous 

nest. 
This  ruby  necklace  thrice  around  her  neek. 
And   all  unscarr'd  from    beak  or  taloo, 

brought  30 

A  maiden  babe,  which  Arthur  pitying  took. 
Then  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear.    The 

Queen, 
But  coldly  acquiescing,  in  her  white  arma 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly. 
And  named  it  Nestling;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares;  till  that  young 

life 
Being  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal 

oold 
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Past  from  her,  and  iu  time  the  carcanet 
Vezt  her  with  pUdntiTe  memories  of  the 

child. 
So  she,  delivering  it  to  Arthur,  said,         30 
*  Take  thou  the  jewels  of  this  dead  inno- 
cence. 
And  make  them,  an  thoa  wilt,  a  tourney- 
prize/ 

To  whom  the  Eang:  *  Peace  to  thine  eaglfr- 

home 
Dead  nestling,  and  this  honor  after  death, 
Following  thy  will  I  but,  O  my  Queen,  I 

muse 
^Thj  ye  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or  zone 
Those  diamonds  that  I  rescued  from  the 

tarn. 
And  Lancelot  won,  methonght,  for  thee  to 


'Would  rather  yon  had  let  them  fall,' 

she  cried, 
*Plange  and  be  lost  —  ill-fated  as  they 

were,  40 

A  bitterness  to  me  1  —  ye  look  amazed, 
Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as 

given — 
Slid  from  my  hands  when  I  was  leaning 

out 
Above  the  river — that  unhappy  child 
Past  in  her  barge;  but  rosier  luck  will  go 
With  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they 


Not  from  the  skeleton  of  a  brother-slayer, 
Bnt  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe. 
Perchance  —  who  knows  7  —  the  purest  of 
thy  knights  49 

May  win  them  for  the  purest  of  my  maids.' 

She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  jonsts 
With  trumpet-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
From  Camelot  in  among  the  faded  fields 
To  furthest  towers;  and  everywhere  the 

knights 
Arm'd  for  a  day  of  gloiy  before  the  King. 

Bat  on  the  hither  side  of  that  loud  mom 
Into  the  hall  stagger'd,  his  visage  ribb'd 
From  eai  to  ear  with  dogwhip-weals,  his 

nose 
Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand 

off, 
And  one  with  shatter'd  fingers  dangling 

lame,  60 

A  Gharl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  King: 


'  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what 

evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart  thy  face? 

or  fiend  ? 
Man  was  it  who  marr'd  heaven's  image  in 

thee  thus  ? ' 

Then,    spattering   thro'  the    hedge  of 

splinter'd  teeth. 
Yet  stnuigers  to  the  tongue,  and  with  blunt 

stump 
Pitch-blacken'd  sawing  the  air,  said  the 

maim'd  churl: 

*  He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  his 

tower — 

Some  hold  he  was  a  table-kntght  of  thine  — 

A  hundred  goodly  ones  —  the  Red  Knight, 

he  —  .70 

Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Bed 

Knight 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his 

tower; 
And  when  I  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
That  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl, 
Maim*d  me  and  maul'd,  and  would  out- 
right have  slain. 
Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message,  say- 
ing: 
«<  Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars  that  I 
Have  founded  my  Bound  Table  in   the 

North, 
And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it — 
and  say  80 

My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court. 
But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves  —  and 

■ay 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own. 
But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other;  and  say  his  hour  is  come. 
The  heathen  are  upon  him,  his  long  lance 
Broken,  and  his  Excalibur  a  straw." ' 

Then  Arthnr  tum'd  to  Kay  the  senes- 
chal: 
*  Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curi- 
ously 90 
Like  a  king's  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be 

whole. 
The  heathen — but  that  ever-climbing  wave, 
Hurl'd  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam. 
Hath  lain  for  yean  at  rest  —  and  rene* 
gades. 
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Thieves,    bandits,   leayings  of    confusion, 

whom 
The  wholesome  realm  is  porg^d  of  other- 
where, 
Priends,    thro'  yonr   manhood    and  yonr 

fealty,  —  now 
liake  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the 

North. 
My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom 

your  flower 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds,  loo 
Move  with  me  toward  their  quelling,  which 

achieved. 
The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to 

shore. 
But  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Enohair'd  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field; 
For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle 

with  it, 
Only  to  Yield  my  Queen  her  own  again  ? 
Speak,  Lancelot,    thou   art  silent;   is  it 

well?' 

Thereto  Sir  Lancelot  answer'd:  'It  is 
well; 
Yet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave   109 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 
Else,  for  the  King  has  wUl'd  it,  it  is  weU.' 

Tlien  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  followed 

him. 
And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors, 

the  King 
Tnm'd  to  him  saying:  '  Is  it  then  so  well  ? 
Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  "  A  sound  is  in  his 

ears"? 
The   foot  that  loiten,  bidden   go,  —  the 

glance 
That  only  seems  halMoyal  to  command,  — 
A  manner  somewhat  fallen  from  rever- 
ence— 
Or  havB  I  dream'd  the  bearing  of  our 

knights  ISO 

Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 
Or  whence  the  fear  lest  tidrmyivalm,  up- 

rear'd, 
By  noble  deeds  at  one  with  noble  vows, 
From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences. 
Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  ?  * 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger 
knights, 
Down  the  slope  eity  rode,  and  sharply 
tii»*d 


North  by  the  gate.    Li  her  high  bower  tiie 

Queen, 
Workinfi^  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  head, 
Watch'd  her  lord  pass,  and  knew  not  that 

she  sigh'd.  130 

Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange 

rhyme 
^"df  bygone    Merlin,   *  Where  is  he    who 

knows? 
From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he 

goes.' 


^FroB 


But  when  the  morning  of  a  tonmameiit. 
By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  eall'd  . 
The  Tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence, 
Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 
Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  birda 

of  prey. 
The  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek'd,  arose. 
And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folda  of 

pure  t^o 

White  samite,  and  by  fountains  nuuiiiig 

wine, 
Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of 

gold. 
Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow  aad 

steps 
Ascending,  fill'd  his  donble-dragon'd  chair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries* 
Dame,  damsel,  each  thro'  worship  of  their 

Queen 
White-robed  in  honor  of  the  stainless  ehtld. 
And  some  with  scatter'd  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of 

fire. 
He  look'd  but  oaoe,  and  vail'd  his  eyes 

again.  ijo 

The  sodden  tmmpet  aoonded  as  in  a 

dream 
To  can  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low  voTI 
Of  autumn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  benn; 
And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  vellowing  leaf, 
Aad  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and 

shorn  plume 
Went  down  it.    Sighing  weariedly,  as  cbm 
Who  sits  and  gaaes  on  a  fad^d  fibre, 
Whest-all  the   goodlier   goests  are  past 

"•y» 

Sat  their  great  am|nre  looking  o'er  the 

lists. 
He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 
Broken,  but  spake  not;  oooe,  a  knight  cast 

dowa  ite 
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Before  his  throne  of  arbitratioti  cursed 
The  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  King; 
And  onoe  the  laces  of  a  helmet  crack'd. 
And  show'd  him,  like  a  yermin  in  its  hole, 
Modredy  a  narrow  face.    Anon  he  heRrd 
The  voice  that  billow'd  round  the  barriers 


An  ocean-sounding  welcome  to  one  knight, 
But  newly-enter'd,  taller  than  the  rest,    169 
And  armor'd  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 
There  tript  a  hundred  tiny  silver  deer. 
And  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  orest. 
With  ever-scattering  borries,  and  on  shield 
A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle  —  Tristram  —  late 
From  over-seas  in  Brittany  retom'd. 
And    marriage    with  a  princess  of    that 

realm, 
IsoU    the   White  — Sir  Tristram  of    the 

Woods  — 
Whom  Lancelot  knewi  had  held  sometime 

with  pain 
His  own  against  him,  and  now  yeam*d  to 

shake 
The  barthen  off  his  heart  in  one  full  shock 
With  Tristram  even  to  death.     His  strong 

hands  gript  iSi 

And    dinted  the   gilt  dragons   right  and 

left. 
Until  he  graan'd  for  wrath  —  00  many  of 

those 
That  ware  their  ladies'  colors  on  the  casque 
Drew  from  before  Sir  Tristram   to  the 

bounds. 
And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mock- 
eries 
Stood,  while  he  muttered,  *  Craven  crests  I 

O  shame  I 
What  faith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware 

to  love  ?   . 
The  glory  of  onr  Bound  Table  is  no  more.' 

So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave,  the 

g^ems,  190 

Not  speaking  otiier  word  than,  *  Hast  thou 

won? 
Art  thou  the  purest,  brother?    See,  the 

hand 
Wherewith  thou  takest  this  is  red  I '  to 

whom 
Twwtnm,  half  plagued  by  Lancelot's  lan- 

gnorons  mood. 
Made  answer:  *  Aj,  bnt  wherefore  toss  me 

this 
IJka  s  dry  bone   cast  to   some  hungry 

hound? 


Let  be  thy  fair  Queen's  fantasy.  ^.Strength 

Xifieidt  . ■'^'  "^ 

And  mjg^t  a^  limb,  but  mab^J.J^Be  and  I 

skill,  I 

Are  ninnflTS  in  this  pastime  of  onr  King.  ^\ 
My  hand  —  belike  the  lance   hath  9Hpc 

upon  it —  MO 

No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow;  bnt  O  chief 

kni^t. 
Right  arm  of  Arthur  in  the  battle-field. 
Great  brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  the 

world; 
Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine.' 


And  Tristram  round  the  gallery  made 
his  horse 
Caracole;  then  bow'd  his  homage,  bluntly 
saying, 

*  Fair  damsels,  each  to  him  who  worships 

each 
Sole  Queen  of  Beanty  and  of  love,  behold 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beanty  is  not  here.' 
And  most  of  these  were  mute,  some  an- 

ger'd,  one  210 

Murmuring,  'All  couxtesy  is  dead,'  and 

one, 

*  The  glory  of  onr  Round  Table  is  no  more.' 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and 
mantle  clung. 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weari- 


Bnt  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  ono 
Laugh'd  shrilly,  crying: '  Praise  the  patient 

saints, 
Onr  one  white  day  of  Innocence  hath  past, 
Tho'  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.    So 
be  it.  •  -  - 

The    snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro'  the 
year,  920 

Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  winter- 
tide. 
Come  —  let  us  gladden  their  sad  eyes,  our 

Queen's 
And  Lduicelot's,  at  this  night's  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colors  of  the  field.' 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter'd  at  the 

feast 
Variously  gay;  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
Liken'd  them,  saying,  as  when  an  hour  of 

cold 
Falls   on    the   mountain    in   midsnmmet 

Bnow% 
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And    all  the  purple  slopes  of  mountain 

flowers 
Pass  under  white,  till  the  warm  hour  re- 
turns 230 
With  yeer  of  wind  and  aU   are  flowers 

again. 
So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  white. 
And  glowing  in  all  colors,  the  live  grass, 
Rose-campion,    bluebell,   kingcup,  poppj, 

glanced 
Abont  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,   that,  half -amazed,  the 

Queen, 
And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless 

jousts, 
Brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her 

bower  298 

Farted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  mom, 
High  over  all  the  yellowing  autumn-tide, 
Danced  like  a  witber*d  leaf  before  the  hall. 
Then  Tristram  saying,  '  Why  skip  ye  so, 

Sir  Fool  ? ' 
Wheel'd  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  re- 
plied, 
'Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company; 
Or  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit 
Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all.' 
*  Ay,  fool,'  said  Tristram, '  but  't  is  eating 

dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundelay    350 
To  dance  to.'    Then  he  twangled  on  his 

harp. 
And  while  he    twangled    little    Dagonet 

stood 
Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 
Stay'd  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook, 
But  when  the  twangling  ended,  skipt  again; 
And  being  ask'd,  *  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir 

Fool  ? ' 

Made  answer, '  I  had  liefer  twenty  years 
Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
Than  any  broken  music  thou  canst  make.' 
Then  Tristram,   waiting  for  the   quip  to 


f      -» 


come. 


afo 


'Good  now,  what  music  have  I  broken, 

fool  ? ' 
"-And  little  Dagonet,  skipping, '  Arthur,  the 

King's; 
For  when  thou  playest  that  air  with  Queen 

Isolt, 
Thou  makest  broken  music  with  thy  bride. 
Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany  — 


And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur's  music  too.' 
'  Save  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  braius, 
Sir  Fool,'  said  Tristram, '  I  would  break 

thy  head. 
Fool,  I  came  late,  the  heathen  wan  -wen 

pTne  life  had  flown,  we  sware  but  by  the 
I  shell  —  970 

(l  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool  — 
Come,  thou  art  orabb'd  and  sour;  bnt  lean 

me  down. 
Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses'  eaxa. 
And  barken  if  my  music  be  not  true. 

' "  Free  love  •—  free  field — we  love  but  wbile 

we  may. 
The  woods  are  hush'd,  their  music  is  no  more  « 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away. 
New  leaf,  new  life  —  the  days  of  frait   af« 

o'er; 
New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day ; 
New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  be- 

fore.  »8o 

Free  love  —  free  field  —  we  love  but  while  w« 


may 


n 


*  Ye  might  have  moved  slow-measora  to 

my  tune, 
Not  stooid  stodi-still.    I  made  it  In  the 

woods. 
And  heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold.' 

But  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in  his 

hand: 
'  Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yester- 
day. 
Made  to  mn  wine  7  —  bot  thia  had  tub 

itself 
All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sonr  end  — 
And  them  that  ronnd.  it  sat  with  golden 

cups  jS« 

To  hand  the  wine  to  whosoever  eame  — 
The  twelve  small  daroosels  white  as  Ijuk^ 

cence. 
In  honor  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe. 
Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  tbe 

Queen 
Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 
Grave  for  a  prize  —  and  one  of  those  white 

slips 
Handed  her  cup  and  piped,  the    pretty 

one, 
**  Drink,  drink.  Sir  Fool,"  and  thereupon  I 

drank. 
Spat — pish  —  the  cnp  was  gold,  the  draught 

was  mud.' 
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And  Tiistnim:  *  Was  it  muddier  than 

thy  gibes  ? 
Is    all    the    laughter  gone    dead  out  of 

thee  ?  —  300 

Not  marking  how  the   knighthood  mock 
^  thee,  fool  — 

'*Fear  God:    honor  the  King  —  his  one 

tme  knight  — 
Sole  follower  of  the  tows" — for  here  be 

tliey 
Who  knew  thee  swine  enow  before  I  came, 
Smuttier  than  blasted  grain.    But  when  the 

King 
Had  made  thee  fool,  thy  vanity  so  shot 

up 
It  frighted  all  free    fool    from  out  thy 

heart; 
Which  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  less 

than  swine, 
A  naked  aught  —  yet  swine  I  hold  thee 

still. 
For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  find  thee 

swine.'  3 10 

And   little    Dagonet  mincing  with   his 

feet: 
*  Knight,  an  ye  fling  those  rubies  round  my 

neck 
In  lien  of  hers,  1 11  hold  thou  hast  some 

touch 
Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 
Swine  ?   I  have  wallow'd,  I  have  wash'd  — 

thejuirld       *"""" . 

la  flesh    and   shadow  —  I  have  had  my 

day; — '  .-  -   .  ] 

The  dictjLOUrse,  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  fonl'd  me  —  an  I  wallow'd,  then  I 

wash'd-- 
I  have  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies  — 
And  thank  the  LJord  I  am  King  Arthur's 

fool.  <—   --  *         jao 

Swine,  say  ye  ?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams, 

and  geese 
Troop'd  round  a  Paynim  harper  once,  who 

thrum  m'd 
On  sach  a  wire  as  musically  as  thou 
Some  sneh  fine  song — but  never  a  king's 

fooL' 

And  Tristram,  *  Then  were  swine,  goats, 

asses,  geese 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Paynim  bard 
Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  ha  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of 

helL' 


Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his 

foot, 
'  And  whither  harp'st  thou  thine  ?  down  I 

and  thyself  330 

Down  I  and  two  more;  a  helpful  harper 

thou, 
That  harpest  downward  !    Dost  thou  know 

the  star 
We  call  the  Harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  ? ' 

And  Tristram,  *  Ay,  Sir  Fool,  for  when 

our  King 
Was    victor    wellnigh   day   by    day,  the 

knights. 
Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all    hills    and  m  the   signs    of 

heaven.' 

And  Dagonet  answer'd:  'Ay,  and  when 

the  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  false,  ye  set 

yourself 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your 

wit  —  340 

And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy. 
Or  king  by  right  —  and  so  went  harping 

down 
The  black  king's  highway,  got  so  far  and 

grew 
So  witty  that  ye  play'd    at    ducks    and 

drakes 
With  Arthur's  vows  on  the  great  lake  of  fire. 
Tuwhoo!   do  ye  see  it?   do  ye  see  the 

star?'' 

*  Nay,  fool,'  said  Tristram,  '  not  in  open 

day.' 
And  Dagonet:  '  Nay,  nor  will;  I  see  it  and 

hear. 
It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven. 
And  I  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear,  350 
And  then  we  skip.'    'Lo,  fool,'  he  said, 

<yetalk 
Fool's  treason;  is  the  King  thy  brother 

fool?' 
Then  little  Dagonet  clapt  his  hands  and 

shrill'd: 
*Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the    king  of 

fools  !  "^  1 

Conceits  himself  as  Grod  that  he  can  make  / 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk  / 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet-  i 

combs,  y 

And  men  from  beasts —  Long  live  the  king  \ 

of  fools  1'  — 
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And  down   the    city   Dagonet   danced 
away; 
But  thro'  the  slowly-mellowing  avenues    360 
And  solitary  passes  of  the  wood 
Bode  Tristrain  toward  Lyonnesse  and  the 

west. 
Before  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isolt 
With  ruhy-circled  neck,  hut  eyermore 
Past,  as  a  mstle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 
Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 
For  all  that  walk'd,  or  crept,  or  perch'd,  or 

flew. 
Anon  the  face,  aa,  when  a  gust  hath  hlown, 
Unmffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that  in  them    sees    himself,  re- 
turned; 370 
But  at  the  slot  or  f ewmets  of  a  deer. 
Or  even  a  fallen  feather,  vanish'd  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  lawn  to  lawn 
Thro'  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode. 

At  length 
A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-houghs. 
Furze  -  cramm*d   and  bracken  -  rooft,  the 

which  himself 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 
Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 
Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  hack  to  where 
She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with 

him;  380 

Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish 

King, 
With  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was 

away. 
And  snatch 'd  her  thenocy  yet,  dreading 

worse  than  shame 
Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word. 
But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram 

lookt 
So  sweet  that,  halting,  in  he  past  and  sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown; 
But  could  not  zest  for  musing    how  to 

smooth  389 

And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  queen. 
Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 
The  tonguesters  of  the  court  she  had  not 

heard. 
But  then  what  folly  had  sent  him  over-seas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here  7  a  name  ? 
Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 
Isolt,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ?     <  Isolt 
Of  the  White  Hands'  they  call'd  her:  the 

sweet  name 


Allured  him  first,  and  then  the  maid  her"^ 

self. 
Who   served  him   well  with   those    white 

hands  of  hers. 
And  loved   him   weU,  until  himaelf  bed 

thought  «3» 

He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily. 
But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  retum'd. 
The  black- blue  Irish  hur  aud  Irish  eyca 
Had  drawn  him  home  —  what  marvel  ? 

then  he  laid 
His   brows    upon    the   drifted    leaf    and 

dream'd. 


He  seem'd  to  pace  the  strand  of 
Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride. 
And  show'd  them  both  the  ruby-ehaiu,  and 

both 
Began  to  struggle  for  H,  till  his  qneen 
Graspt  it  so  luird  that  all  her  hand  was 

red.  4i» 

Then  cried  the  Breton,  *  Look,  her  hand  is 

redl 
These  be  no  rubies,  this  is  frozen  blood. 
And  melts  within  her  hand — her  hand  is  hot 
With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  loc»k. 
Is  all  as  cool  and  white  as  any  flower.* 
Follow'd  a  rush  of  eagle's  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child. 
Because  the  tvrain  had  spoil'd  her 


1 


He  dream'd;  bnt  Arthur  with  a  hnadnd 

spears 
Rode  far,  till  o'er  the  illimitable  reed,     ^m 
And  many  a  glancing  plash  and  sallowy 

isle, 
The  wide-wing'd  sunset  of  the  misty  marak 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  whenoai 

roU'd 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  soenie 
Amid  their  marshes,  ruffians  at  their 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 
*  Lo  there,'  said  one  of  Arthur's  youth,  for 

there. 
High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  before  the  tower, 
A  goodly  brother  of  the  Table  Round      «]o 
Swung  by  the  neck;  and  on  the  boogbs  a 

shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  ftdd  aoir. 
And    therebeside    a   horn,    inflamad    tha 

knights 
At  that  dishonor  done  the  gilded  spnr. 
Till  each  wonld  clash  the  shield  luid  blow 

the  horn. 
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Bat  Arthar  waved  them  back.    Alone  be 

rode. 
Then  at  the  dry  harsh  roar  of  the  great 

horn, 
That  seat  the  face  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  upward-rushing  storm  and  cloud 
Of   shriek   and  plume,  the   Red    Knight 

heard,  and  all,  440 

Even  to  Upmost  lance  and  topmost  helm. 
In  blood-x^d  armor  sallying,  howl'd  to  the 

King: 

'  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnash 

thee  flat !  — 
Lo  !  art  thou  not  that  eunuch-hearted  king 
Who  fain  had  dipt  free  manhood  from  the 

world  — 
The  woman-worshipper  ?  Yea,  God's  curse, 

and  I! 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  i  that  heard  her 

whine 
And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 
Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists  in 

hell  450 

And  stings  itself  to  everlasting  death, 
To  hang  whatever  knight  of  thine  I  fought 
And  tumbled.    Art  thou  king  ?  —  Look  to 

thyUfel' 

He  ended.    Arthur  knew  the  voice;  the 

face 
Wellnigh  was  helmet-hidden,  and  the  name 
Went  wandering  somewhere   darkling  in 

his  mind. 
And  Arthur  deign'd  not  nse  of  word  or 

sword. 
But  let  the  drunkard,  as  he  stretch'd  from 

horse 
To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  bulk, 
Down  from  the  causeway  heavily  to  the 

swamp  4^ 

Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow -arching 

wave. 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-shore, 
Drope  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for   half  a  league,  and    thin 

themselves, 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and 

clood, 
From  less  and  less  to  nothing;  thus  he  fell 
Head -heavy.      Then    the     knights,    who 

watoh'd  him,  roar'd 
And  shouted   and  leapt  down  apon  the 

iUlen, 


There  trampled  ont  his  face  from  being 

known. 
And  sank  his  head  in  mire,  and  slimed 

themselves;  470 

Nor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries, 

but  sprang 
Thro'  open  doors,  and  swordiog  right  and 

left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces,  hurl'  d 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew  /' 

Till  all  the  rafters  rang  with  woman-yells,      ; 
And  all  the  pavement  stream'd  with  mass*-    ! 

ere.  1 

Then,  echoing  yell  with  yell,  they  fired  the 

tower. 
Which  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the  live 

North, 
Red-pulsing  up  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor, 
Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw  481 

Come  round  by  the  east,  and  out  beyond 

them  flush'd 
The  long  low  dune  and  lazy-plunging  sea.  _ 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to 
shore. 
But  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord.  ^ 

Then,  out  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red 

dream 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lodge  re- 

turn'd. 
Mid-forest,  and  the  wind  among  the  boughs. 
He  whistled  his  good  war-horse  left  to 

graze  489 

Among  the  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him. 
And  rode  beneath  an  ever-showering  leaf. 
Till  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross. 
Stay 'd  him.     •  Why  weep  ye  ? '     « Lord, 

she  said, '  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead;'  whereon  he 

thought  — 
*  What,  if  she  hate  me  now  ?    I  would  not 

this. 
What,  if  she  love  me  still  ?    I  would  not 

that. 
I  know  not  what  I  would '  —  but  said  to  her, 
'  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  re- 
turn, 
He  find  thy  favor  changed  and  love  thee 

not '  — 
Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro'  Lyonnesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard       yn 
The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly 

hounds 
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Yelp  at  hi.  heart,  bat,  turning,  past  and 

eaiu'd 
Tintagil,  half  in  sea  and  high  on  land, 
A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  sat, 
A  low  sea^nnset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throated  grace,  Isolt  the  queen. 
And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram 

g^nd 
The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her 

tower, 
Flush'd,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and 

there  510 

fielted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace, 

soul  1 
The  footstep  flntter'd  me  at  first — not  he  I 
Catlike  thro' his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 
But  warrior -wise  thou  stridest  thro'  his 

halls 
Who  hates  thee,  as  I  him  —  even  to  the 

death. 
My  soul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within   me,  and  knew  that  thou 

wert  nigh.' 
To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,  <  I  am  here; 
Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine.' 

And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she 
replied:  511 

*  Can  he  be  wrong'd  who  is  not  even  his 
own, 

But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me,  * 

Scratch'd,  bitten,  blinded,  marr'd  me  some- 
how —  Mark  ? 

What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for 
them  ? 

Not  lift  a  hand — not,  tho'  he  found  mer 
thus  1  j 

But  barken  !  have  ye  met  him  ?  hence  hej 
went 

To-day  for  three  days'  hunting  —  as  he- 
said — 

And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 

Mark's  way,  my  soul  f  —  but  eat  not  thou 
with  Mark,  530^ 

Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than  fears,' 

Nor  drink;  and   when  thou  passest  any 
wood 

Close  vizor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 

Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and 
hell. 

My  €rod,  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark 

Is  as  the  measure  of  my  love  for  thee  I ' 


So,  pluck'd  one  way  by  hate  and  ooe  by 
love, 

Drain'd  of  her  force,  again  she  aat,  and 
spake 

To  Tristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  say- 
ing: 

*  O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn,      5^ 
Harper,  and  tbou  hast  been  a  rover  tot^ 
For,  ere  I  mated  with  mj  shambliug  king. 
Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one  —  his  name  is  out  of  me  —  the  prize. 
If  prize  she  were  —  wha  *•  marvel  ?  —  ahe 

could  see  — 
Thine,  friend;  and  ever  since  my  cr&vea 

seeks 
To  wreck  thee  villainously  —  but,   O  Sir 

Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneel'd  to 

hist?' 

And  Tristram, '  Last  to  my  Queen  Par^ 
mount,  s^ 

Here  now  to  my  queen  paramount  of  love 

And  loveliness  —  ay,  lovelier  than  wbea 
first 

Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Lyoanesae, 

Sailing  from  Ireland.' 

Softly  langh'd  Iwlt: 
'Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  preal 

Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ? '  and  he  said: 

*  Her  beauty  is  her  beauty,  and  thine  thine. 
And  thine  is  more  to  me — soft,  gracious, 

kind  — 
Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious;  but  she,  haughty,  even  to 

him,  S5V 

'Lancelot;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  ever  the  great  Queeo 
Have  yielded  him  her  love.' 


^'  To  whom  Lsolt: 

'  Ah,  then,  false  hunter  and  false  harper, 

thou 
Who  brakest  thro'  the  scmple  of  my  bond, 
KDalling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  iiit« 
That  Guinevere  had    sinu'd   against    iho 

highest. 
And  I  —  misyoked  with  such  a  want   af 

man  — 
That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest.* 

He  answer'd :  *  O  my  soul,  be  comforted  f 
If  this  be  sweety  to  sin  in  leadiug-^tringi^ 
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If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ours  be  sin,     571 

Crown'd  warrant  had  we  for  the  crowning 
siu 

That  made  us  happy;  but  how  ye  greet  me 
—  fear 

And  fault  and  doubt  —  no  word  of  that 
f oud  tale  — 

Thy  deep  heart-yearnings,  thy  sweet  mem- 
ories 

Of  Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  away.' 

And,  saddening  on  the  sudden,  spake 
Isolt: 

'  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 

To  see  thee  —  yearnings  ?  —  ay  T  for,  hour 
by  hour, 

Here  in  the  never-ended  afternoon,  580 

O,  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  ther, 

Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 

Seem'd  those  far^rolling,  westward-smiling 
seas, 

Watch'd  from  this  tower.  Isolt  of  Britain 
dash'd 

Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  strand. 

Would  that  have  chill'd  her  bride-kiss  ? 
Wedded  her  ? 

Fought  in  her  father's  battles  ?  wounded 
there? 

The  King  was  all  fulfiU'd  with  grateful- 
ness. 

And  she,  ray  namesake  of  the  hands,  that 
heal'd 

Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  nngnent  and  ca- 
ress —  590 

JiKell  —  can  I  wish  her  any  hnger  wrong 

Than  having  known  thee  ?  fsr  too  hast 
thou  left 

To  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet  memories. 

O,  were  I  not  my  Mark's,  by  whom  all 

I men 

Are  noble,  I  shonld  hate  thee  more  than 
love.* 

And  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  hands, 

replied: 
*  Grace,  queen,  for  being  loved;  she  loved 

me  well. 
Did  I  love  her  ?  the  name  at  least  I  loved. 
IkoU  ?  —  I  fought  his  battles,  for  Isolt  f 
The  night  was  dark;  the  true  star  set. 

Isolt  I  600 

The  name  was  ruler  of  the  dark  —  Isolt  ? 
Care  not  for  her  I  patient,  and  prayerful, 

meek, 
lUe-blooded,  she  will  yield  herself  to  God.' 


And  Isolt  answer 'd:  *  Yea,  and  why  not 

I? 
Mine  is  the  larger  need,  who  am  not  meek, 
Pale-blooded,  prayerful.     Let  me  tell  thee 

now. 
Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I 

sat. 
Lonely,  but  musing   on   thee,  wondering 

where. 
Murmuring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee 

sing. 
And  once  or  twice  I  spake  thy  name  aloud. 
Then  flash 'd  a  levin-brand;  and  near  me 

stood,  611 

In  fuming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fiend  — 
Mark's  way  to  steal  behind   one  in   the 

dark  — 
For  there  was  Mark:  *'He  has  wedded 

her,"  he  said. 
Not  said,  but  hiss'd  it;  then  this  crown  of 

towers 
So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky. 
That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon'd  away, 
And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 
''I  will   flee   hence    and  give    myself  to 

God"  — 
And  thou  wcrt  lying  in  thy  new  leman's 


arms.' 


6ao 


Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her 

hand, 
'  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  oli 

and  gray. 
And  past  desire  1 '  a  saying  that  anger'd 

her. 
'"May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when 

thou  art  old. 
And  sweet  no  lAore  to  me  I "    I  need  Him 

now. 
For  when  had  Lancelot  ntter'd  aught  so 

gross 
Even   to  the   swineherd's    malkin  in   the 

mast  ? 
The  greater  man  the  grater  courtesy. 
Far    other    was    the    Tristram,    Arthur's 

knight ! 
But  thou,  thro'   ever  harrying  thy  wild 

beasts  —  630 

Save   that  to  touch  a  harp,  tilt  with  a 

lance 
Becomes  thee  well  —  art  grown  wild  beast 

thyself. 
How  darest  thou,  if  lover,  push  me  even 
In  fancy  from  thy  side,  and  set  me  far 
In  the  gray  distance,  half  a  life  away, 
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Her  to  be  loved  no  more  ?    Unsay  it,  un-Y^^ai>ed  as  a  dragon;  he  seem'd  to  me  no 

swear  I  1  man, 

Flatter  me  rather,  seeine  me  so  weak,  I  But  Michael  trampling  Satan ;  so  I  sware. 

Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude,    I   Being  amazed.     6ut  this  went  by  —  The 
Thy  marriage  and  mine  own,  that  I  should  vows  1 

suck  639     O,  ay  —  the    wholesome    madnesa   of  an 

Lies  like  sweet  wines.    Lie  to  me;  I  believe.  hour —  670 

Will  ye  not  lie?  not  swear,  as  there  ye     They  served  their  use,  their  time;  for  every 

kneel,  —  knight 

And  solemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  him,         \  Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself, 
^Ehfr'inan  of  men,  our  King  —  My  Grod,  the    ■  And  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God; 
f  power  I  Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself, 

I     Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the    /  Did  miehtier  deeds  than  else  wise  he  bad 
'  King!  done, 

/     They  lied  not  then  who  sware,  and  thro'    ^And  so  the  realm  was  made.    But  then 


their  vows 

The  King  prevailing  made  his  realm  —  I 
say,  S, 

Bwear  to  me  then  wUt  love  me  eyen  when 
old, 

Grray-hsir'd,  and  past  desire,  and  in  de- 
spair.' 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and 

down: 
'  Vows  t  did  you  keep  the  vow  you  made 

to  Mark  650 

More  than  I  mine  ?    Lied,  say  ye  ?    Nay, 

hut  learnt, 
The  yew  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  it- 

My  knighthood  Jaught  me  this  —  ay,  being 

J*  snapt^^^  " 

Wejruu  moxafloaoteciQ.the  soul  thereof 
Thau  had  we   never  sworn.    I  swear  no 

\y^  more. 

I  swore  to  the  great  Kii^g,  and  am  for- 
sworn. 

{For  once  —  even  to  the  height  —  I  honor'd 

•  him. 

'**  Man,  is   he  man  at  all  ? "  methought, 

when  first 
,  I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonnesse,  and  be- 
held 

That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in 
hall  —  660 

His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray'd  from  off  a  brow 

like  hill-snow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel- 
blue  eyes, 

The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with 
light  — 

Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth, 

With  Merlin's  mystic  babble  about  his 
end 

Amazed  me;  then,  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 


their  vows  — 
/First  mainly  thao'^-Jhat^  sullying  of  our 
V  ^fiueen  — 

Began    to  "gall    the    knighthood,    asking 

^  Had  Artlmr?ight  to  bindthfim  to  himself  ? 

:  Dropt  doWn  ffUUl  hvuVUU'Twaah'd  up  from 

out  the  deep  ?  Mo 

tThey  fail'd  to  trace  him  thro'  the  flesh  and 

blood 

f  our  old  kings.    Whence  then  ?  a  donbU 

fullord 
5  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows, 
Which  flesh  aua_  blood  perforce  would  x\^ 

,-xr.tak; "  V  _  ^l..—- ■ 
For  feel    this    arm    of   mine  —  the  tide 

within 
Red  with  free  ohase  and  heather-soented 

air, 
Pulsing  full  man.    Can  Arthur  make  me 

pure 
As  any  maiden  child  ?  lock  np  my  tongue 
From  uttering  freely  what  I  ireeiy  hear  ? 
Bind  me  to  one  ?    The  wide  world  laaghs 

at  it.  <k» 

And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and 

know 
The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  bis  hour 
Woos  his  own  end;  w^-age  not  sngala  liere 
Nor  shall  be.     Vows  —  I  am  woodman  of 

"^    Ihe  woods. 
And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale 
Mock  them  —  my  soul,  we  love  but  while 

we  may; 
And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  tbee» 
Seeing  it  is  not  bounded  save  by  love.' 

Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and 
she  said: 
<  Good;  an  I  tnm'd  away  my  love  for  thee 
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To  some  one  thrice  as  courteous  as  thy- 
self —  701 
For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
As  valor  may,  but  he  that  closes  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot  —  taller  indeed, 
Rosier  and  comelier,  thou  —  but  say  I  loved 
This  knightliest  of  all  knights,  and  cast 

thee  back 
Thine  own  small  saw,  "  We  love  bat  while 

we  may," 
Well  then,  what  answer  ? ' 

He  that  while  she  spake. 
Mindful  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her 

with, 
The  jewels,  had  let  one  fine^er  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  re- 
plied, 711 
'  Press  thu  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until  — 
Come,  I  am  hunger'd  and  half-auger'd  — 

meat, 
Wine,  wiue  —  and  I  will  love  thee  to  the* 

death. 
And  out  beyond  into  the  dream  to  come.'  J 

So  then,  when  both  were  brotight  to  full 

accord. 
She  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will'd; 
And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their 

hearts  — 
Now  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise,  720 
The  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts, 

the  lawns; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  nngainliness. 
And  eraven  shifts,  and  long  crane  legs  of 

Mark  — 
Then  Tristram  laughing  caught  the  harp 

and  sang: 

*Ay,  ay,  O,  ay — the  winds  that  bend  the 

brier! 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere  I 
Ay.  ay,  O,  ay  —  a  star  was  my  desire, 
And  one  was  far  apart  and  one  was  near. 
Ay.  ay,  O,  ay  —  the  winds  that  bow  the  grass  I 
And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire,     730 
And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  psss. 
Ay,  ay,  O,  ay  —  the  winds    that  move  the 

mere  I ' 

Then  in  the  light's  last  glimmer  Tris- 
tram show'd 
And  swung  the  ruby  carcanet.    She  cried, 
The    collar  of  some    Order,  which  our 
King 


Hath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul. 
For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy 
peers.' 

*Kot  so,  my  qneen,'  he  said,  'but  the 

red  fruit 
Grown  on  a  ma^ic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven. 
And  won  by  Tnstram  as  a  tourney-prize. 
And  hither  brought  by  Tristram  for  his 

last  741 

Love-offering  and  peace-offering  onto  thee.' 

He  spoke,  he  tam*d,  then,  flinging  round 

her  neck, 
Claspt  it,  and  cried,  '  Thine  Order,  O  my 

queen  I ' 
But,  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jewell'd 

throat. 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the    lips  had 

touch'd. 
Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek  — 
'Mark's  way,'  said  Mark,  and  clove  him 

thro'  the  brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while 

he  climb'd, 
All  in  a  death -dumb  autumn  -  dripping 

gloom,  750 

The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look'd  and 

saw 
The  great  Queen's  bower  was  dark,  —  about 

his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  qnestion'd 

it, 
*  What  art  thou  ? '  and  the  voice  about  his 

feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  'I  am  thy 

fool, 
And  I  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.' 


GUINEVERE 

Queen  GmNEVBRE  had  fled  the  oonrt,  and 

sat 
There  in  the  holy  house  at  Almesbury 
Weeping,  none  with  her  save  a  little  maid, 
A  novice.     One   low  light  betwixt  them 

bum'd 
Blurr'd  by  the  creeping  mist,  for  all  abroad. 
Beneath  a  moon  unseen  albeit  at  full. 
The  white  mist,  like  a  face-cloth  to  the 

face, 
Clung  to  the  dead  earth,  and  the  land  was 

stiU. 
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For  hither  had  she  fled,  her  cause  of 
flight 
Sir  Modred;  he  that  like  a  suhtle  heast    lo 
Lay  coucbant  with  his  eyes  upon  the  throne. 
Ready  to  spring,  waiting  a  chance.   For  this 
He  chill'd  the  popular  praises  of  the  King 
With  silent  smiles  of  slow  disparagement; 
And  tamper'd  with  the  Lords  of  the  White 

Horse, 
Heathen,  the  brood  by  Hengist  left;  and 
sought 
o  make  disruption  in  the  Table  Round 
Of  Arthur,  and  to  splinter  it  into  feuds 
Serving  his  traitorous   end;    and  all  his 

aims 
Were  sharpened  by  strong  hate  for  Lance- 
lot. 


ao 


For  thus  it  chanced  one  mom  when  all 

the  court, 
Green-suited,  but  with  plumes  that  mock'd 

the  may. 
Had  been  —  their  wont  —  a-maying  and 

returned, 
That  Modred  still  in  green,  all  ear  and  eye, 
Cliinb'd  to  the  liigh  top  of  the  garden- wall 
To  spy  some  secret  scandal  if  he  might, 
And  saw  the  Queen  who  sat  betwixt  her 

^  *     ■■    best  ' 

'  Enid  and  liS8omfi_Vivien,  of  her  court 
The  wiliest  Mndrihe  w6fSt]~afid'more  than 

this 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by   jo 
Spied  where  he  couch'd,  and  as  the  gar- 
dener's hand 
Picks  from  the  colewort  a  green  cater- 
pillar. 
So  from  the  high  wall  and  the  flowering 

grrove 
Of  grasses  Lancelot  plnck'd  him  by  the 

heel, 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way; 
But  when  he  knew  the  prince  tho'  roarr'd 

with  dust. 
He,  reverencing  king's  blood  in  a  bad  man. 
Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  aud  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn.    For  in  those 

days 
No  knight  of  Arthur's  noblest  dealt  in 

scorn ;  40 

But,  if  a  man  were  halt,  or  hunch'd,  in 

him 
By  those  whom  God  had  made  full-limb'd 

and  tall. 
Scorn  was  allow'd  as  part  of  his  defect, 


f^iStd  he  was  answer'd  softly  by  the  King 
And  all  his  Tabic.     So  Sir  Lancelot  boJp 

"^o  raise  the  prince,  who  rising  twice  cr 
thrice 
Full  sharply  smote  his  knees,  and  smiled^ 

and  went; 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled  all  his  heart, 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone  s< 

On  the  bare  coast. 

But  when  Sir  Lancelot  told 
This  matter  to  the    Queen,  at  first  abe 

laugh'd 
Lightly,  to  think  of  Modred's  dusty  fall. 
Then  shudder'd,  as  the  village  wife  who 

cries, 
'I  shudder,  some    one  steps    across   my 

grave;' 
Then  laugh'd  again,  but  faintlier,  for  ia- 

deed 
She  half-foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  beast, 
Would  track  her  guilt  until  he  found,  and 

hers 
Would  be  for  evermore  a  name  of  soom.   *>o 
Henceforward  rarely  coula  she   front   in 

hall. 
Or  elsewhere,  Modred's  narro^./  foxy  face, 
Heart -hiding  smile,  and  gray  peisisteat 

eye. 
Henceforward  too,  the  Powers  that  tend 

the  soul. 
To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die. 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.    Many  a  tiase  fot 

hours. 
Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 
lu  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and 

went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear  -*    -4 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creakiii^ 

doors, 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  bouse. 
That   keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the 

walls  — 
Held  her  awake;  or  if  she  slept  she  dream'd 
An  awful  dream,  for  then  she  seem*d  to 

stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  snn. 
And  from  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at 

her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  tiew 
Before   it    till  it    touch'd   her,    and    sh» 

turn'd  — 
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^heo  lo  1  her  own,  that  broadening  from 

her  feet,  80 

And  blackening,  swallow'd  all  the  land, 

and  in  it 
Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke. 
And  all  this  trouble  did  not  pass  but  grew, 
Tl'ill  even  the  clear  face  of  the  guileless 

King, 
And  trustful  courtesies  of  household  life, 
Became  her  bane  ;   and  at  the  last  she 

said: 
'  O  Lancelot,  get  thee  hence  to  thine  own 

laud, 
For  if  thou  tarry  we  shall  meet  again. 
And  if  we  meet  again  some  evil  chance 
Will  make  the  smouldering  scandal  break 

and  blaze  9° 

Before  the  people  and  our  lord  the  King.' 
And  Lancelot  ever  promised,  but  remaiu'd, 
And  still  they  met  and  met.    Ag^ain  she 

said, 

*  O   Lancelot,  if  thou  love  me  get  thee 

hence.' 
And  then  they  were  agreed  upon  a  night  — 
When  the  good  King  should  not  be  there 

—  to  meet 
And  part  for  ever.    Vivien,  Inrking,  he»rd. 
She  told   8ir  Modred.     Passion-pale   they 

met 
And  greeted.    Hands  in  hands,  and  eye  to 

eve, 
Low  on  the  border  of  her  conch  they  sat   100 
Stammering  and  staring.    It  was  their  last 

hour, 
A  madness  of   farewells.     And  Modred 

brought 
His  creatures  to  the  basement  of  the  tower 
For  testimony;  and  crying  with  full  voice, 

*  Traitor,  come  out,  ye  are  trapt  at  last,' 

arouned 
Lancelot,  who  rushing  outward  lionlike 
Leapt  on  him,  and  hurl'd  him  headlong, 

and  he  fell 
Stnnn'd,  and  his  creatures  took  and  bare 

him  off, 
And  all  was  still.    Then  she,  *  The  end  is 

come,  109 

And  I  am  shamed  for  e|rer;'  and  he  said: 
*Mine  lie  the  shame,  mine  was  the  sin; 

but  rise, 
And  fly  to  mv  strong  castle  oveivseas. 
There  will  I  hide  thee  till  my  life  shall 

end,  • 

There  hold  thee  with  my  life  against  the 

world.' 


She  answer'd:  *  Lancelot,  wilt  thou  hold  me 

so? 
Nay,  friend,  for  we  have  \*aken  our  fare* 

wells. 
Would  God  that  thou  oooldst  hide  me  from 

myself  I 
Mine  is  the  shame,  for  I  was  wife,  and  thou 
Unwedded ;  yet  rise  now,  and  let  us  fly. 
For  I  will  draw  me  into  sanctuary,  izo 

And  bide  my  doom.'    So  Lancelot  got  her 

horse. 
Set  her  thereon,  and  mounted  on  his  own, 
And  then  they  rode  to  the  divided  way, 
There  kiss'd,  and  parted  weeping;  for  he 

past, 
Love-loyal  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen, 
Back  to  his  land;  but  she  to  Almesbury 
Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste 

and  weald, 
And  heard  the  spirits  of  the   waste  and 

weald 
Moan  as  she  fied,  or  thought  she  heard 

them  moan. 
And  in  herself  she  moan'd, '  Too  late,  too 

late  I '  13c 

Till  in  the  cold  wind  that   foreruns  the 

morn, 
A  blot  in  heaven,  the  raven,  flying  high,     ^ 
Croak'd,  and  she  thougiit,  *  lie  spies  a  fleld 

of  death ; 
For  now  the  heathen  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
Lured  by  thu  crimes  and  frailties  of  the 

court. 
Begin  to  slay  the  folk  and  spoil  the  land.' 

And  when  she  came  to  Almesbury  she 
spake 
There  to  the  nuns,  and  said, '  Mine  ene- 
mies 
Pursue  me,  but,  O  peaceful  Sisterhood, 
Receive  and  yield  me  sanctuary,  nor  ask    140 
Her  name  to  whom  ye  yield  it  till  her  time 
To  tell  you;'  and  her  beauty,  grace,  and 

power 
Wrought  as  a  charm  upon  them,  and  they 

spared 
To  ask  It. 

So  the  stately  Queen  abode 
For  many  a  week,  unknown,  among  the 

nnns, 
Nor  with  them  mix'd,  nor  told  her  name, 

nor  sought, 
Wrapt  in  her  grief,  for  housel  or  for  shrift^ 
But  communed  only  with  the  little  maid* 
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Who  pleased  her  with  a  babbling  heedless- 
ness 
Which  often  lured  her  from  herself;  but 

now,  150 

This  night,  a  rumor  wildly  blown  about 
Came  that  Sir  Modred  had  usurped  the 

realm 
And  leagued  him  with  the  heathen,  while 

the  King 
Was  waging  war  on  Lancelot.    Then  she 

thought, 
*With  what  a  hate  the  people  and  the 

King 
Must  hate  me,'  and  bow'd  down  upon  her 

hands 
Silent,  until  the  little  maid,  who  brook'd 
No  silence,  brake  it,  uttering  '  Late  I  so 

late  I 
VThat  hour,  I  wonder  now  7 '  and  when  she 

drew 
No  answer,  by  and  by  began  to  hum        160 
An  air  the  nuns  had  taught  her:  '  Late,  so 

latel' 
Which  when  she  heard,  the  Queen  look'd 

up,  and  said, 
*  O  maiden,  if  indeed  ye  list  to  sing. 
Sing,  and  unbind  my  heart  that  I  may 

weep.' 
Whereat  fall  willingly  sang  the  little  maid. 

*  Late,  late,  so  late  t  and  dark  the  nieht  and 

ohiUI 
Late,  late,  so  late !  but  we  can  enter  still. 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  oanuot  enter  now. 

*  No  light  had  we ;  for  that  we  do  repent, 
And  learning  this,  the  bridegn^oom  will  relent. 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now.       171 

'No  light  I  so  late  I  and  dark  and  chill  the 
night ! 
O,  let  us  in,  that  we  may  find  the  light ! 
Too  late,  too  late  I  ye  cannot  enter  now. 

'  Hare  we  not  heard  the  bridegroom  is  so 
sweet? 
O,  let  us  in,  tho'  late,  to  kiss  his  feet  I 
No,  DO,  too  late  !  ye  cannot  enter  now.' 

So  sang  the  novioe,  while  full  passion- 
ately. 
Her  head  upon  her  hands,  remembering 
Her  thought  when  first  she  came,  wept  the 
sad  Queen.  tSo 

Then  said  the  little  novice  prattling  to 
her: 


<  O  pray  you,  noble  lady,  weep  no  naorr ; 
But  let  my  words  —  the  words  of  one  »o 

small, 
bo  knowing  nothing  knows  but  to  ober, 
.nd  if  I  do  not  there  is  penance  g^ven  — 
llhfort  your  sorrows,  for  they  do  pat 

flow 

From  evil  done;  right  sure  am  I  of  that, 
Who  see  your  tender  grace  and   stateli- 

ness. 
But  weigh  your  sorrows  with  our  lord  the 

King's, 
And  weighing  find  them  less;  for  gone  is 

he  iqe 

To  wage  grim  war  against  Sir  LanceU 

there. 
Round  that  strong  castle  where  he  bddi 

the  Queen; 
And  Modred  whom  he  left  in  charge  of 

all. 
The  traitor  —  Ah,  sweet  lady,  the  King  1 

grief 
For  his  own  self,  and  his  own  Queen,  and 

realm. 
Must  needs  be  thrice  as  great  as  any  of 

ours  I 
For  me,  I  thank  the  saints,  I  am  not  great; 
For  if  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me 
I  cry  my  cry  in  silence,  and  have  done; 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brougfat 

me  good.  »» 

But  even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
As  great  as  those  of  great  ones,  yet  ihii 

grief 
Is  added  to  the  griefs  the  great  must  bear, 
That,  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a  dood; 
As  even  here  they  talk  at  Almesbury 
About  the  good  King  and  his  wicked  Qusf  n, 
And  wete  I  &nch  a  King  with  suclt  a  Queen, 
WeU«MghtJL  wish  to  veiTlier  wickedness, 
B«^  woja  X  such  a^Emig  Ffcould  notJ)c'  *» 

Then  to  her  own  sad  heart  mutter'd  Um 

Queen, 
'  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  innooeot 

talk?' 
But  openly  she  an^wer'd,  *  Must  not  I, 
If  this  false  traitor  have  displaced  bis  l<m). 
Grieve  with  the  common  grief  of  all  tbs 

realm  ? ' 

'  Yea,'  said  the  maid,  ^this  all  is  womanV 
grief. 
That  ihe  is  woman»  whose  disloyal  lif« 
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Hath    wrought    confusion  in    the    Table 

Bound 

Which  good  King  Arthur  founded,  years 

ago, 

With  signs    and  mirades  and    wonders, 

there  aao 
At  Camelot,  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen.' 

Then  thought  the  Queen  within  herself 

again, 
<  Will  the  child  kill  me  with  her  foolish 

prate  ? ' 
But  openly  she  spake  and  said  to  her, 
'  O  little  maid,  shut  in  by  nnnuery  walls, 
What  canst  thou  know  of  Kings  and  Tables 

Rouud, 
Or  what  of  signs  and  wonders,  but  the  signs 
And  simple)  miracles  of  thy  nunnery  ?  ' 

f       To  whom  the  little  norice  garrulously: 
'Yea,  but  I  know;  the  land  was  full  of 
signs  230 

And  wonders  ere  the  coming  of  the  Queen. 
So  said  my  father,  and  himself  was  kuight 
Of  the  great  Table  —  at  the  founding  of 

it, 
And  rode  thereto  from  Lyonnesse;  and  he 

said 
That  as  he  rode,  an  hour  or  maybe  twain 
After  the  sunset,  down  the  coast,  he  heard 
\   Strange  music,  and  he  paused,  and  turning 
I  —  there, 

!    All  down  the  lonely  coast  of  Lyonnesse, 
I    Each  with  a  beacon-star  upoir  bis  head. 
And  with  a  wild  searlight  about  his  feet.  240 
He  saw  them  — headland  after  headland 

flame 
Far  on  into  the  rich  heart  of  the  west. 
And  in  the  light  the    white  mermaiden 

swam, 
And  strong  man-breasted  things  stood  from 
the  sea, 
I    And  sent  a  deep  seii- voice  thro'  all  the 
I  land, 

To  which  the  little  elves  of  chasm  and 

cleft 
Made  answer,  sounding  like  a  distant  horn. 
^  said  my  father  —  yea,  and  furthermore, 
Next  morning,  while  he  past  the  dim-lit 
woods  249 

Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy 
Come  dashing    down    on  a  tall   wayside 
^  flower, 

^That  shook  beneath  them  as  the  thistle 
shakes 


When  three  gray  linnets  wrangle  for  the 

seed. 
And  still  at  evenings  on  before  his  horse 
The  flickering    fairy -circle  wheeled   and 

broke 
Flying,  and  link'd  again,  and  wheel'd  and 

broke 
Flying,  for  all  the  land  was  full  of  life. 
And  when  at  last  he  came  to  Camelot, 
A  wreath  of  airy  dancers  hand-iu-band 
Swung  rouud  the  lighted  lantern  of  the 

hall;  360 

And  in  the  hall  itself  was  such  a  feast 
As  never  man  had  dream'd;    for  ererj 

knight 
Had  whatsoever  meat  he  long'd  for  served 
fiy  hands  unseen;  and  even  as  he  said 
Down  in  the  cellars  merry  bloated  things 
Shouldered  the  spigot,  straddling  on  the 

butts 
While  the  wine  ran;  so  glad  were  spirits 

and  men 
Before  the  coming  of  the  sinful  Queen.' 

Then   spake  the  Queen  and  somewhat 

bitterly, 
'  Were  they  so  glad  ?    ill  prophets  were 

they  all,  '^^    j 

Spirits  and  men.     Could  none  of  them  fore-   ' 

see. 
Not  even  thy  wise  father  with  his  signs 
And  wonders,  what  has   fallen  upon  the 

realm?' 

To  whom  the  novice  garrulously  again: 
*Yea,  one,  a  bard,  of  whom  my  lather 

said. 
Full  many  a  noble  war-song  had  he  sung. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy's  fleet. 
Between  the  steep  cliff  and  the  coming 

wave; 
And  many  a  mystic  lay  of  life  and  death 
Had    chanted    on    the    smoky  mouu tain- 
tops,  280 
When  rouud  him  bent  the  spirits  of  the 

hUls 
With  all  their  dewy  hair  blown  back  like 

flame. 
So  said  my  father  —  and  that  night  the 

bard 
Sang  Arthur's  glorious  wars,  and  sang  the 

King 
As  wellnigh  more  than  man,  and  rail'd  at 

those 
Who  called  him  the  false  son  of  Gorlolto. 
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{or  there  was  no  man  knew  from  whence 

he  came; 
But  after  tempest,  when  the  long  wave 
I  broke 

:  All  down  the  thundering  shores  of  Bude 
I  and  Bos, 

{ There  came  a  day  as  still  as  heaven,  and 
"^  then  290 

They  foimd  a  naked  child  upon  the  sands 
Of  dark  Tintagil  by  the  Cornish  sea, 
And  that  was  Arthur,  and  they  foster'd 

him 
Till  he  by  miracle  was  approyen  King; 
A^  that  bis  grave  should  be  a  mystery 
^Foin  all  men,  like  his  birth;  and  could  he 
find 
woman  in  her  womanhood  as  great 
iS  he  was  in  his  manhood,  then,  he  sang, 
"le  twain  together  well  might  change  the 
world. 

But  even  in  the  middle  of  his  song  300 

He  falter'd,  and  his  hand  fell   from  the 

harp. 
And  pale  ne  tnrn'd,  and  reel'd,  and  would 

hr,7e  fallen, 
But  that  they  stay*d  him  up;  nor  would  he 

tell 
His  vision;  but  what  doubt  that  he  fore- 
saw 
This  evil  work  of  Lancelot  and  the  Queen  ? ' 


Then  thought  the  Queen,  *  Lo  t  they  have 

set  her  on, 
Our  simple-seeming  abbess  and  her  nuns, 
To  play  upon  me,'  and  bow'd  her  head  nor 

spake. 
Whereat  the  novice  crying,  with  clasp'd 

hands,  309 

Shame  011  her  own  garrulity  garrulously. 
Said  the  good  nuns  would  check  her  gad- 
ding tongue 
Full  often,  *  and,  sweet  lady,  if  I  seem 
To  vex  an  ear  too  sad  to  listen  to  me, 
Unmannerly,  with  prattling  and  the  tales 
Which  my  good  father  told  me,  check  me 

too 
Nor  let  me  shame  my  father's  memory, 

one 
Of  noblest   manners,  tho'  himself  would 

sav 
Sir  Lancelot  had  the  noblest;  and  he  died, 
Kili'd  in  a  tilt,  come  next,  five  summers 

back,  3 19 

And  left  me;  but  of  others  who  remain, 
And  of  the  two  first-famed  for  courtesy  — > 


And  pray  you  check  me  if  I  ask  amiss  — 
But  pray  you,  which  had  noblest,    whil«r 

yon  moved 
Among  them,  Lancelot  or  our  lord  the 

King  ? ' 

Then  the  pale  Qneen  look'd  np  aod  a»- 

swer'd  her: 
<  Sir  Lancelot,  as  became  a  noble  knight. 
Was  gracious  to  all  ladies,  and  the  saune 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-field 
Forbore  his  own  advantage,  and  the  King 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting-field  x-^ 

Forbore    his    own    advantage,  and    these 

two 
Were  the  most  nobly  -  manner*d  men  of 

all; 
For  manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature  and  of  noble  mind/ 

*  Yea,'  said  the  maid, '  be  manners  sneh 

fair  fruit  ? 
Then  Lancelot's  needs  must  be  a  tboosand 

fold 
Less  noble,  being,  as  all  rumor  runs. 
The  most  disloyal  friend  in  all  the  world.* 

To  which  a  mournful  answer  made  thn 

Queen : 

'O,  closed  about  by  narrowing  nunoerT' 

#— '  walls,  \r 

\What  knowest  then  of  the  world  and  all  iu 

I  lights 

Und  slu^owd,  all  the  wealth  and  all  the 
/     _      woe? 

^Tever  Lancelot,  that  most  noble  knight 
Were  for  one  hour  less  noble  than  himself. 
Pray  for  him  that  he  soape  the  doom  of 

fire. 
And  weep  for  her  who  drew  him  to  bis 
doom.' 


<  Yea,'  said  the  little  novice, '  I  pray  for 

both; 
But  I  should  all  as  soon  believe  that  his, 
Sir  r^ncelot^s,  were  as  noble  ns  the  Kiu;;'«< 
As  I  could  think,  sweet  lady,  youn  wonM 

be  It- 

Such  as  they  are,  were   you  the   ainfal 

Queen.' 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  Hhe  would  soothe,  and  harm'd  whect 

she  would  heal; 
For  here  a  sudden  flush  of  wrathful  hMt 
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fired  all  the  pole  face  of  the  Queeoi  who 

cried: 
'  Snch  as  thou  art  be  never  maiden  more 
For  ever  !  thou  their  tool,  set  ou  to  plague 
And  play  upon  and  Imrry  me,  petty  spy 
And  traitress  ! '     When  that  storm  of  au- 
ger brake 
From  Guinevere,  aghast  the  maiden  rose, 
White  aa  her  veil,  and  stood  before  the 
Queen  361 

As  tremulously  as  foam  upon  the  beach 
Stands  in  a  wind,  ready  to  break  and  fly. 
And  when  the  Queen  had  added,    'Get 

thee  hence  !  * 
Fled  frighted.     Then  that  other  left  alone 
^igh'dt  and  began  to  gather  heart  again, 
2:^aying  in  herself:    'Tlie  simple,  fearful 

child 
Meant  nothing,  but  my  own  too-fearful 

guilt. 
Simpler  than  any  child,  betrays  itself. 
But  help  me,   Heaven,  for  surely  I  re- 
pent 1  370 
For    what    is    true    repentance    but    in 

thought  — 
Not  even  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 
The  sins  that  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to 

us? 
And  I  have  sworn  never  to  see  him  more. 
To  see  him  more.' 

And  even  in  saying  this. 
Her  memory  from  old  habit  of  the  mind 
Went  slipping  back  upon  the  golden  days 
In  which  she  saw  him  first,  when  Lancelot 

came. 
Reputed  the    best   knight  and    goodliest 

man, 
Ambassador,  to  yield  her  to  his  lord        380 
Arthur,  and  led  her  forth,  and  far  ahead 
Of  his  and  her  retinue  moving,  they. 
Rapt  in  sweet  talk  or  lively,  all  on  love 
And  sport  and  tilts    and  pleasure,  —  for 

the  time 
Was  may -time,  and  as  yet  no  sin  was 

dream'd,  — 
Rode  under  groves  that  look'd  a  paradise 
Of  blossom,  over  sheets  of  hvacinth 
That  seem'd  the  heavens  uporeaking  thro' 

the  earth. 
And  on  from  hill  to  hill,  and  every  day 
Beheld  at  noon  in  some  delicious  dale      390 
The  silk  pavilions  of  King  Arthur  raised 
For  brief  repast  or  afternoon  repose 
By  oouriers  gone  before;  and  on  again^ 


Till  yet  once  more  ere  set  of  sun  they  saw 
The  Dragou  of  the  great  Pendragonship, 
That  crown*d  the  state    pavilion  of  the 

King, 
Blaze  by  the  rushing  brook  or  silent  weU. 

But  when  the  Queen  immersed  in  sueh  a 

trance. 
And  moving  thro'  the  past  unconsciously, 
Came  to  that  point  where  first  she  saw  the 

King  400 

Ride  toward  her  from  the  city,  sigh'd  to 

find 
Her  journey  dmne»^tofled  at  him,  thouj 
— 0       ym  cfild, 

fieir^contaln'd,  and  passionless,  not 

lik'eTitm^    •*—— — — 

^^nf.    jjlrft      i^y     T^nnftlnf. '  whilo      sho 

brooded  thus 
And  grew  half  -  guilty  in    her  thoughts 

again, 
There  rode  an  armed  warrior  to  the  doors. 
A  murmuring  whisper  thro'  the  nunnery 

ran. 
Then  on  a  sudden  a  cry,  <  The  King  ! '    She 

sat 
Stiff-stricken,  listening;   but  when  armed 

feet 
Thro'  the  long  gallery  from  the  outer  doors 
Rang  coming,  prone  from  off  her  seat  she 

fell,  411 

And  grovell'd  with  her  face  against  the 

floor. 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shad- 
owy hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the 

King, 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause   by  her;  then  came  silence,  then  a 

^  voicd,  — " 

MiinntnnfTr"fi  ni"^  }\ '}}  vf  ^W  fn  ghost's 
T^^nniinrinr  iudj^uent,  but,  tho'  changed, 

the  King's: 

'  Liest  thou  here  so  low,  the  child  of  one 
I  honor'd,  happy,  dead  before  thy  shame  ? 
Well  is  it  that  no  child  is  bom  of  thee.    4a i 
The  children  bom  of  thee  are  sword  and 

fire,  ^  V. 

Red  ruin,  and  thi*  breaking  up  of  lawO 
The  craft  of  kinobed  and  the  godle88nost8 
Of  heathen  swarming  o'er  the  Northern 

Sea; 
Whom  I,  while  yet  Sir  Lancelot^  my  right 

arm* 
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The  mightiest  of  my  knights,  abode  with 

uie, 
Have  everywhere  about  this  land  of  Christ 
III  twelve  great  battles  ruiuing  overthrown. 
And  knowest  thou  now  from  whence  I  come 

-~from  him,  430 

From  waging  bitter  war  with  him ;  and  he, 
That  did  not  shun  to  smite  me  in  worse 

way, 
^^-^Had  yet  that  fnce  of  courtesy  in  him  left, 
He  spared  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  King 
Who  made  him  knight    But  many  a  knight 

was  slain; 
,  Jknd  many  more  and  all  his  kith  and  kin. 
Clave  to  him,  and  abode  in  his  own  land. 
And  many  more  when  Modred  raised  revolt, 
Forgetful  of  their  troth  and  fealty,  clave 
To  Modred,  and  a  remnant  stays  with  me. 
And  of  this  remnant  will  I  leave  a  part,  441 
True  men  who  love  me  still,  for  whom  I 

live. 
To  guard  thee  in  the  wild  hour  coming  on, 
rHbest  but  a  hair  of  this  low  head  be  harm'd. 
^^^ear  not;  thou  shalt  be  guarded  till  my 

death. 
Howbeit  I  know,  if  ancient  prophecies 
Have  err*d  not,  that  I  march  to  meet  my 

doom. 
Thou  hast  not  made  my  life  so  sweet  to  me, 
j  That  I  the  King  should  greatly  care  to 

live;  449 

For  thou  hast  spoilt  the  purpose  of  my  life. 

^^ar  with  me  for  the  last  time  while  I 

show. 
Even  for  thy  sake,  the  sin  which  thou  hast 

sinn'd. 
For  when  the  Roman  left  us,  and  their  law 
Relax'd  its  hold  upon  us,  and  the  ways 
Were  flli'd  with  rapine,  here  and  there  a 

deed 
Of  prowess  done  redress'd  a  random  wrong. 
But  I  was  first  of  all  the  kings  who  drew 
The  knighthood-errant  of  this  realm  and  all 
The  realms  together  under  me,  their  Head, 
I  In  that  £air.  Order  of  my  Table  Round,  460 
A  glorious  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world, 
^.  And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time. 
I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  and 

swear 
To  reverence  the  Kinff,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as 

their  King, 
To   break  the    heathen    and  uphold  the 

Christ, 


To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongi, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's,   4?« 


To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 
Until  they  won  her;  for  indeed  I  knew 
{Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaven 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid. 
Not  only  to  ke«p  do^n  the  base  in  »*»«, 
But  teacb  TiTgTi  tlioughtj  afidTa^Mile  words 
^ud^ourniiiess^ and  the  deyije  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a 

maq.  .  -  -   — •""^  ^ 

all  this  throve  before  I  wedded  thc^. 
Believing,  **  Lo,  mine  helpmate,  one  to  feci 
My  purpose  and  re joicine  in  my  joy ! " 
Then  came  thy  shainefiu  sin  with  Laaoe- 

lot; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  Isolt; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  mightiest 

knights, 
And    drawing    foul    ensample    from  fair 

names, 
Sinn'd  also,  till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined  did  obtain, 
Aqdjall   thro*  thee !  so  that  this  life  of 

mine  ^  4^ 

I  gnaxd.al'God.'ff  bii:h  gift  from  seathe  and 

wrong. 
Not  greatly  care  to  lose:  but  rather  think 
'How  Sad '  it  'Wfife  tor 'Arthur,  should  be 

live. 
To  sit  once  more  within  his  lonely  hall, 
And  miss  the  wonted  nnmlier  of  my  knigbt^ 
And  miss  to  hear  high  talk  of  noble  deeds 
Xm  \n  fiiA  gftUot|  ijjiyfl  jtefore  thy  sin. 
For  which  of  us  who  might  bie  left  ooold 

speak 
Of  the  pore  heart,  nor  seem  to  glance  st 

thee? 
And  in  thy  bowers  of  Camelot  or  of  Utk 
Thy  shadow  still  would  glide  from  room  to 

room,  ^  s»« 

And  I  should  evermore  ,bfi.y«zt  with  thee 
In  banging  robe  or  vacant  ornament, 
Or  ghostly  footfall  echoing  on  the  stair. 
For  think  not,  tho'  thou  wouldst  not  love 

thy  lord, 
Thy  lord  has  wholly  lost  his  love  for  thee. 
I  am  not  made  of  so  slight  elements. 
Yet  must  I  leave  thee,  woman,  to  thy 

shame. 
I  hold  that  man  the  wont  of  pnUie  foes 
Who  either  for  hia  own  or  ebUdren's  sak^ 
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To  Bare  his  blood  from  scandal,  lets  the 

wife  511 

Whom  he  knows  false  abide  and  rule  the 

house: 
For  being  thro'  his  cowardice  allow'd 
"H^T  station,  taken  everywhere  for  pure, 
She  like  a  new  disease,  unknown  to  men, 
Creeps,   no  precaution   used,  among    the 

crowd. 
Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and 

saps 
The   fealty  of  our  friends,  and  stirs  the 

pulse 
M*^ith  devil's  leaps,  and  poisons  half  the 

young. 
Worst  of  th^  worst  were  that  man  he  that 

reigns !  sao 

Better  the  King's  waste  hearth  p«nd  aching 

heart 
Than  thou  reseated  in  thy  place  of  light, 
The    mockery  of    my  people    and    their 

bane  I' 

He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an 

inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
Far  off  a  solitary  trumpet  blew. 
Then  waiting  by  the  doors  the  war-horse 

neigh'd 
Aa  at  a  fnend^s  voice,  and  he  spake  again: 

*  Tet  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge  thy 

crimes;  saq 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
I,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  aee  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head. 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  feet. 
The  wrath  which  foreed  mj  thoughts  on 

that  fierce  law. 
The   doom  of  treason    and    the    flaming 

death, — 
When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  here,  —  is 

past. 
The  pang  —  which,  while  I  weigh'd  thy 

heart  with  one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  nntmth  in  thee. 
Made  my  tears  burn  —  is  also  past  —  in 

part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I,   540 
Lo,  I  fof0¥e  thee,  n»  EteiT^I  God 
Forgiveu  f  ilu  CUoii  for  thine  own  soul  the 

restr 
But  hoirC5*t&ke  last  leave  of  aP  I  loved  ? 
O  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 
Not  knowing  I    O  imperial-moulded  form, 


And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore. 
Until    it    came  a  kingdom's    curse   with 

thee  — 
I  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine. 
But  Lancelot's;  nay,  they  never  were  the 

King's. 
I  cannot  take  thy  hand;  thatJooJs  flesh,       \  • 
And  in  the  flesh  thouhasTsiS'd ;  and  mine 

Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted,  cries,   • 
*'  I  loathe  thee ; "  yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
For  I  was  ever  virgin  save  for  thee, 
pMy  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my 

life 

(^o  far  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee 

.     still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  pnrify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and 

thou  561 

Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and 

know 
I  am  thine  husband  —  not  a  smaller  soul. 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me  that, 
I  charge  thee,  my  last  hope.    Now  must  I 

hence. 
Thro'  the  thick  night  I  hear  the  trumpet 

blow. 
They  summon  me  their  King  to  lead  mine 

hosts 
Far  down  to  that  great  battle  in  the  west. 
Where  I  must  strike  against  Jthe  malQhev 

My  sister's    son  —  no  kin  of  mine,  who 

leagues  ,,  -^S2f»    c* 

With  LoHs  of  the  White  Hors^  heathen)    ' 

•  'an^  knights,  ^-^ . 

Traitors  —  and  strike  him  dead,  and  meet^  , 

myself  I  ^ 

Death,  or  I  know  not  what  mysteriona 

doom.  f ! 

And  thou  remaining  here  wilt  learn  the 

event; 
But  hither  sh^ll  I  never  come  again. 
Never  lie  by  thy  side,  see  thee  no  more  — 
Farewell ! ' 

And  while  she  grovell'd  at  his  feet, 
She  felt  the  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her 

neck. 
And  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head 
Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that 

blest.  58s  ' 
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Then,  listeuiiig  till  those  armed  steps 

were  gone, 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  anguish 

found 
The    casement:     '  peradventure/    so    she 

thought, 
'  If  I  might  see  his  face,  and  not  he  seen.' 
And  lo,  he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  ! 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a 

light 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  the 

Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for  evermore. 
And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was 

lower'd, 
To   which  for    crest    the  golden  dragon 
^  clung  590 

Of  Britain;  so  she  didjofit^e  the  face, 
_WhiclLlhsu  was^fiuaiLADgers,  but  she  saw, 
^et  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the 

lights, 

The  Dragon  of  the  g^at  Pendragonship 
Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  steam  of  fire. 
And  even  then  he  turird;  and  more  and 

more 
The  .moon  J  vapor  rolling  round  the  King, 
Who  seem'd  the  phantom  of  a  giant  in  it, 
£n wound  him  fold  by  fold,  and  made  him 

And  grayer,  till  himself  became  as  mist  600 
Before  her,  moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom. 

Then  she  stretch'd  out  her  arms  and 
cried  aloud, 

'  O  Arthur  ! '  there  her  voice  brake  sud- 
denly, 

Then  —  as  a  stream  that  spouting  from  a 
cliff 

Fails  in  raid  air,  but  gathering  at  the  base 

Be « makes  itself,  and  flashes  down  the 
vale  — 

■Went  on  in  passionate  utterance: 

*  Gone  —  my  lord  I 
Gone  thro'  my  sin  to  slay  and  to  be  slain  1 
And  he  forgave  me,  and  I  could  not  speak. 
Farewell  7     I  should  have  answer'd  his 

farewell.  610 

His  mercy  choked  me.    Grone,  my  lord  the 

King, 
My  own  true  lord  I  how  dare  I  call  him 

mine  ? 
The  shadow  of  another  cleaves  to  me, 
And  makes  me  one  pollution.  Ho,  the  King, 
Call'd  me  polluted.    Shall  I  kill  myself  ? 


What  help  in  that  ?    I  cannot  kill  mj  sia, 
If  soul  be  soul,  nor  can  I  kill  my  shaine; 
No,  nor  by  liviug  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  t» 

months. 
The  mouths  will  add  themselves  and  make 

the  years,  6ao 

The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries. 
And  mine  will  ever  be  h  name  »f  seom. 
I  must  not  dwell  ou  that  defeat  of  fame. 
Let  the   world    be;    that  is   but    of    the 

world  — 
What  else  ?  what  hope  ?  I  think  there  wa^ 

a  hope. 
Except  he  mock'd  me  when  he  spake  of 

hope; 
His  hope  he  call'd  it;  but  he  never  moeks, 
For  mockery  is  the  fume  of  little  hearCa. 
And  bleeaed  be  the  King,  who  hath   for* 

given-  • 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope  ^ 
That  in  mine  own  heart*  i  eau  live  dowa 

&in 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  -hrgh  GM  i  -  Ah  groat  Hnid  gentis 

Who  wast,  as  is  the  oonscienoe  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses,  to  thy  knights  — 
To  whom  my  false  voluptuous  pride,  that 

took 
Full  easily  all  impressions  from  below. 
Would  not  look  up,  or  half-despiaed  the 

height 
To    which   I   would  not  or  I  ooald   not 

climb  — 
I  thought  1  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine 

air,  640 

That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light  — 
I  yearn'd  for  waiiuth-and  color  which  I 

found 
In  Lancelot  —  now  I  see  thee  what   thoa 

art. 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  hnmag  too, 
^ot  Lancelot,  noY  lUMther.     is  tnerj^'iiiiiie 
WiU  teU  the  King  I  le^htS^SS^  late? 
Now  —  ere  he  goes  to  the  great  hiU^e? 

none  1 
Myself  must  tell  him  in  that  purer  life. 
But  now  it  were  too  dnrinp     Ah  my  fijid. 
What^JMjght  I^  nr^t  '•^YPt  n*"^*"  ^*  ^y  ^^f 

•••  WUllU,  699 

Had    I     but    loved     thy    hipliAa*:     ^^t^^^r^'mm 

"^  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  htgbeat; 
It  surely  was  my  profit  had  I  known; 
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It  woold  have  been  mj  pleasure  had  I 

seen. 
We  needs  mnst  love  the  highest  when  we 

see  ivf 
Not  Lsnoeloti  nor  another.' 

Here  her  hand 
Grasp'd  made  her  rail  her  eyes.  She  look'd 

and  saw 
The  novice,  weeping,  suppliant,  and  said  to 

her, 
*  Yea,  little  maid,  for  am  /  not  forgiven  ? ' 
Then  glaucing  up  beheld  the  holy  nans   660 
All  round  her,  weeping;  and  her  heart  was 

loosed 
Within  her,  and  she  wept  with  these  and 

said: 

*  Te  Imow  me  then,  that  wicked  one,  who 

broke 
The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King. 
O,  shut  me  round  with  narrowing  nnunery- 

walis. 
Meek    maidens,   from  the  voices  crying, 

<•  Shame  1 " 
I  must  not  scorn  myself;  he  loves  me  still. 
Let  no  one  dream  but  that  he  loves  me 

stUl. 
So  let  me,  if  yon  do  not  shudder  at  me, 
Kor  shun  to  call  me  sister,  dwell  with  you; 
Wear  black  and  white,  and  be  a  nun  like 

yon,  671 

Fast  with   your  fasts,  not  feasting  with 

your  feasts; 
Grieve  with  yonr  griefs,  not  grieving  at 

jonrjo^s. 
But  not  rejoicing;  mingle  with  your  rites; 
Pray  and   be  pray'd  for;  lie  before  your 

shrines; 
Do  each  low  office  of  yonr  holy  house; 
Walk    vonr  dim    cloister,  and  distribute 

dole 
To  poor  siok  people,  richer  in  His  eyes 
Who  ransom'd  us,  and  haler  too  than  I; 
And  treat  their  loathsome  hurts  and  heal 

mine  own;  680 

And  so  wear  out  in  alms-deed  and  in 

prayer  ,, 

The  sombre  close  of  that  volnptnous  day 
Which  wrought  the  ruin  of  my  lord  the 

King.' 

She  said.    They  took  her  to  themselves; ' 
and  she 
Still  hoping,  fearing '  Is  it  yet  too  late  ?' 


Dwelt  with  them,  till  in  time  their  abbess 

died. 
Then  she,  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure 

life, 
And  for  the  power  of  ministration  in  her, 
And  likewise  for  the  high  rank  she  had 

borne. 
Was  chosen  abbess,  there,  an  abbess,  lived 
For  three  brief  years,  and  there,  an  abbess, 

past  6qi 

To  where   beyond    these  voices  there  is 

peace. 


THE  PASSING  OF  ARTHUR 

That  story  which  the  bold  Sir  Bediveie, 
First  made  and  latest  left  of  all  the  knights. 
Told,  when  the  man  was  no  more  than  a 

voice 
In  the  white  winter  of  his  age,  to  those 
With  whom  he  dwelt,  new  faces,  other 

minds. 

For  on  their  march  to  westward,  Bedi- 

vere. 
Who  slowly  paced  among  the  slumbering 

host. 
Heard  in   his  tent  the  meanings  of  the 

King: 

<  I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I  .mark'd   Him   in  the  flowering  of  His 

/  J&edds,.— 10  J 

i/^nt '"  "'*  ~ayfl-^H^  mf  n  I  find  Him  ntrt   ^ 
I -waged  His  wars,  and  now  I  pass  and 

die. 
O  me  I  for  why  is  all  around  ns  here         .  . 
As  if  some  lesser  god  had  made  the  world,     , 
-Bnt~bad  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  would. 
Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond. 
And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful  ? 
Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair, 
But  that  these  eyes  of  men  are  dense  and 

dim. 
And  have  not  power  to  see  it  M  it  is  —    m 
Perchance,    because  we    see    not    to  the^^ 

close; —  "" 

For  I,  being  simple,  thought  to  work  His 

will, 
And  have  but  stricken  with  the  sword  in 

vain, 
And  all  whereon  I  lean'd  in  wife  and  friend 
Ir  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more. 
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My  God,  thou  haat  forgotten  me  in  my 
^  death  I 

/  Nay  —  God  my  Christ — I  pass  but  shall 
\^^_^^^    not  die,* 

Then,  ere  that  last  weird  battle  in  the 

west, 
There  came  on  Arthur  sleeping,  Gawain 

kUl'd  30 

-  In  Lancelot's  war,  the  ghost  of  Grawain 

blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  ear 
Went  shrilling:  *  Hollow,  hollow  all  de- 
light ! 
Hail,  King!    to-morrow  thou  shalt  pass 

away. 
Farewell  I  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 
And  I  am  blown  along  a  wandering  wind. 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight  t ' 
And  fainter  onward,  like  wild  biras  that 

change 
Their  season  in  the  night  and  wail  their 

way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  the  long  wind 

the  dream  40 

Shrill'd;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim 

cries 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  amon^  the  hills. 
As  of  some  lonely  city  saok'd  oy  night, 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  chUd  with 

wail 
Pass  to  new  lords;  and  Arthur  woke  and 

caird: 

*  Who  spake  ?    A  dream.     O,  light  upon 

the  wind, 
Thine,  Grawain,  was  the  voice  —  are  these 

dim  cries 
Thine  ?  or  doth  all  that  haunts  the  waste 

and  wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me  ? ' 

This  heard  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  and 
spake:  50 

*  O  roe,  my  King,  let  pass  whatever  will, 
Elves,  and  the  harmless  glamour  of  the 

field; 
But  in  their  stead  thy  name  and  glory 

ding 
To  all  high  places  like  a  golden  oloud 
For  ever;  but  as  yet  thou  shalt  not  pass. 
Light  wasGawaiain  life,  and  light  in  death 
Is  Gawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  the  man; 
And  care  not  thou  for  dreams  from  him, 

but  rise  — 
I  hear  the  steps  of  Modred  in  the  west. 


r 


ij: 


And  with  him  many  of  thy  people,  aod 
knights  60 

Once  thine,  whom  thon  hast  loved,  Iwt 
'        grosser  grown 

Than  heathen,  spitting  at  their  vows  and 
thee. 

Eight  well  in  heart  they  know  thee  for  the 
King. 

Arise,  go  forth  and  conquer  as  of  old.* 


Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
'  Far  other  is  this  battle  in  the  west 
Whereto  we  move  than  when  we  strove  is 

youth. 
And  brake  the  petty  kings,  and  foaght  with 

Rome, 
Or  thrust  the  heathen  from  the  Boman 

wall, 

^And  shook  him  thro'  the  north.    lU  doom 

I  is  mine  70 

Uo.war  against  my  people  and  my  kn^rhts. 

The  king  who  fights  his  people  fights  hiui* 

self. 
And  they  my  knights,  who  loved  me  once, 

the  stroke 
That  strikes  them  dead  is  as  my  death  to 

me. 
Yet  let  UB  hence,  and  find  or  feel  a  way 
[riao*  this  blind  base  which,  ever  sines  I 

saw 
One  lying  in  the  dust  at  Almesbnry, 
Hath  folded  in  the  passes  of  the  world.' 

Then  rose  the  King  and  moved  }!i8  hod 

by  night, 
And  ever  push'd  Sir  Modred,  league  bj 

league,  te 

Back  to  the  sunset  bound  of  Lyonnesse— 
A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again; 
Where    fragments   of  forgotten   peoplfli 

dwel^ 
And  the  long  mountains  ended  in  a  ooast 
Of  ever-shifting  sand,  and  far  away 
The  phantom  circle  of  a  moaning  sea. 
There  the  pursuer  could  punue  no  mors. 
And  he  that  fled  no  further  fly  the  Kin^; 
And  there,  that  day  when  the  great  hght 

of  heaven  sp 

Bnrn'd  at  his  lowest  in  the  rolling  year, 
On  the  waste  sand  by  the  waste  sea  tb^ 

closed. 
Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  last,  dim,  wpird  battl<P  of  the  weft 
A  death-white  mist  slept  over  sand  and  sMi 
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Whereof  the  ohill,  to  him  who  hreathed  it, 

drew 
.  Down  with  his  blood,  till  all  his  heart  wan 

cold 
With  forndess  fear;  and  even  on  Arthur 

fell  . 

Confusion,  since    he    saw  not  whom    he 

For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the 

mist,  loo 

.   And  friend  slew  friend  not  knowing  whom 

he  slew; 
And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth. 
And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Xook  in  upon  the  battle;  and  in  the  mist 
Was  many  a  noble  deed,  many  a  base, 
And  chance  and  craft  and  strength  in  single 

figbU, 
^^nd  ever  and  anon  with  host  to  host 
Shocks,  and  the  splintering  spear,  the  hard 

mail  hewn, 
Shield-breakinffs,  and  the  clash  of  brands, 

the  crash 
Of  battle-axes  on  shatter'd  helms,  and 

shrieks  no 

After  the  Christ,  of  those  who  falling  down 

Louk'd  up^tor  heaven,  and  only  ^  saw  the 

— -— ijniat;-!"  * 

Anoshonts  of   heathen  and  the  traitor 

knights, 
Oaths,  insult,  filth,  and  monstrous  blasphe- 
mies. 
Sweat,  writhings,  anguish,  laboring  of  the 

lunes 
In  that  close  mist,  and  eryings  for  the 

light. 
Moans  of  the  dying,  and  voices  of  the  dead. 

Last,  as  by  some  one  death-bed  after  wail 
Of  suffering,  silence  follows,  or  thro'  death 
Or  death-like  swoon,  thus  over  all  that 
shore,  lao 

Save  for  some  whisper  of  the  seething  seas, 
A  dead  hush  fell;  but  when  the  dolorous 

Grew   drearier    toward    twilight    falling, 

came 
A  bitter  wind,  clear  from  the  north,  and 

blew 
The  mist  aside,  and  with  that  wind  the  tide 
Rose,  and  the  pale  King  glanced  across  the 

field 
Of  battle.     But  no  man  was  moving  there; 
Kor  any  cry  of  Christian  beard  thereon, 
Nor  yet  of  heathen;  only  the  wan  wave 


Brake  in  among  dead  faces,  to  and  fro    130 
Swayinff  the   helpless  hands,  and  up  and 

GOwn 
Tumbling  the  hollow  helmets  of  the  fallen, 
And  shiver'd  brands  that  once  had  fought 

with  Rome, 
l^nd  rolling  far  along  the  gloomy  shores 
iThe  voice  of  days  of  old  and  days  to  be. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere, 
And  whiter  than  the  mist  that  all  day  long 
Had  held  the  field  of  battle  was  the  King: 

'Hearest    thou    this    great  voice    that 

shakes  the  world. 
And  wastes  the  narrow  realm  whereon  we 

move,  140 

And  beats  upon  the  faces  of  the  dead. 
My  dead,  as  tho'  they  had  not  died  for 

me?  — 
O  Bedivere,  for  on  my  heart  hath  fallen 
Confusion,  till  I  know  not  what  I  am, 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  1  be  king; 
Behold,  I  seem  bnt  king  among  the  dead.' 

rhen  spake  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere:  <Mr 

Kingl 
King  everywhere  I  and  so  the  dead  have 

kings. 
There  also  will  I  worship  thee  as  king. 
Yet  still  thy  life  is  whole,  and  still  I  live 
Who  love  thee;  but  who  hates  thee,  he  that 

brought  151 

The  heathen  back  among  us,  yonder  stands, 
Modred,  unharm'd,  the   traitor  of   thine 

house.' 

Then  spake  the  King:  '  My  house  hatl^ 

been  my  doom. 
But  call  not  thou  this  traitor  of  my  honse"^ 
Who  hath  bnt  dwelt  beneath  one  roof  with 

me.  —  > 

My  house  are  rather  they  who  sware  my 

vows. 
Yea,  even  while  they  brake  them,  own'd 

me  king. 
And  well  for  thee,  saying  in  my  dark  honr. 
When  all  the  purport  of  my  throne  hath 

faird,  160 

That  quick  or  dead  thou  boldest  me  for 

king. 
King  am  I,  whatsoever  be  their  cry; 
And  one  last  act  of  kinghood  shalt  thou  see 
Yet,  ere  I  pass.*    And  uttering  this  the 

King 
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Made  at  the  man.    Then^Modred  smote  his 

liege 
Hard  on  that  helm  which  many  a  heathen 

sword 
Had  beaten  thin;  while  Arthur  at  one  blow, 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  Excalibur, 
Slew  him,  and,  all  but  slain   himself,  he 
'    ''      fell.  169 

^    So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
^  Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea, 
Until  King  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  lord, 
King  Arthur;  then,  because  liis  wound  was 

deep, 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one     179 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 

'  Thniflsqiirl  ft/J^^a^y  "niinldftr«  all 

The  gnwiUiii'il,  f<1Jnvvilijjjyf  fftjnnng  knights 

*    Will  I  iiiif  fihifl  TfiirrH  htTldfi  rgrirrd      Such  a 

sleep 

They  sleep  —  the  men  I  loved.    I  think 


Shall  never  more,  at  any^ffltiire  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly 

deeds. 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were.      189 
I  perish  bv  thif  pfigp^^  which  I  made,  — 
Tbo^iSelerlin  sware  that  I  libonld   come 


again 

To  rule  once  more  —  but  let  what  will  be 
be, 

I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 

That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  mom. 
,  Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Ezoalibiir, 

Which  was  my  pride;  for  thou  remember- 
est  how 

In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an 
arm 

Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful. 

Holding  the  sword —  and  how  I  row'd 
across  200 

And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king; 

And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known. 

But  now  delay  not;  take  £xcalibiir, 


And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere; 
Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring 
me  word.' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
'It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee 

thus, 
Aidless,    alone,    and    smitten    thro'     the 

helm  — 
A  little  thing  mav  harm  a  wounded  man; 
Yet  I  tliy  best  will  all  perform  at  full,    »m 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee 

word.' 

So  saying,  from  the  min'd  shrine  fa« 

stept. 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of 

tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient 

men. 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind 

sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.   He,  Btcp> 

ping  down 
By  zigzag  paths  and  juts  of  pointed  rock. 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excali- 

bnr,  ue 

And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran 

forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  againat  tbe 

hilt; 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond 

sparks. 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jaointh*work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.    He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled  as  be 

stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind, 
In  aet  to  throw;  but  at  the  last  it  seeoi'd 
Better  to  leave  Exoalibur  conoeal'd  tv> 

Tliere  in  the  many-knotted  watei^flaga;. 
That  whistled  stiff    and    dry  about    tbe 

marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wonnded 

King. 

Then  spake  King  Arthnr  to  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 

*  Hast  thou  perfonn'd  my  mission  which  I 
gave? 

What  is  it  thou  hast  ieeo?  or  what  bast 
heard?' 
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And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
'  I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.* 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and 

pale:  240 

'Tliou  hast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy 

name, 
Not  j^ndering  true  an8wer,jis  beseem'd 
Thy  fSAlty,  uor  like  a  uoble  knight; 
For  surer  sign  had  foUow'd,  either  hand. 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  1  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again, 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me 
word.* 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across   the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the 

mere,  251 

Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fizt  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he 

smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud: 

'  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away. 

Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note, 

Sliould  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the 
earth, 

Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many 
men. 

What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were 
done  ?  360 

VHiat  harm,  undone  ?  Deep  harm  to  dis- 
obey. 

Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 

Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  de- 
mand 

An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  ? 

The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he 
does. 

What  record  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 

Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 

Aud  rumors  of  a  doubt?  But  were  this 
kept. 

Stored  iu  some  treasure-house  of  mighty 
kings. 

Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of 
arms,  270 

Saving:  **  King  Arthur's  sword,  Ezcalibur, 

Wrought  by  the  lonely  Maiden  of  the 
L^ke. 


Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the 
deeps 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  after- 
time 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  were 
lost.' 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  con- 
ceit. 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded 
King.  280 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heav- 
ily: 
<  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast 
heard?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 
'  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in 

wrath : 
'  Ah  miserable,  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Un knightly,  traitor-hearted  1     Woe  is  me  1 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
I^id  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye       290 
That  bow'd  the  will.    I  see  thee  what  thou 

art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knights. 
In  whum  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious 

hilt; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 

hence; 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Ezcalibur,        299 
I  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose    Sir    Bedivere,  and 

ran. 
And,   leaping    down    the    ridges    lightly, 

pluneed 
Among  the  liulrush  beds,  and  dutch'd  the 

sword. 
And  strongly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.    The 

f^reat  brand 
ightuings  in  the  splendor  of  the 
moon* 
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And  flashing  rouid  and  roond.  and  whitl'd 

in  an  arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
Seen  where  the  moving   iales  of  winter 

shock 
By  night-,   with  noises  of    the    Northern 

Sea.  3oq 

So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur; 
Bnt  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him   by  the  hilt,  and  bran- 

dish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 

mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker 

breath: 
'  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out;  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or 

seen?' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedi- 
vere: 

*  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the 

gems  320 

Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheel- 
ing him ; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the   hilt,  and  bran- 
dished him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the 
mere.' 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breath- 
ing hard:  330 

*  My  end  draws  nigh;  't  is  time  that  I  were 

gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my 

weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall 

die.' 

So  Baying,  from  the  pavement  he  half 
rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Hitn  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 


And  would  have  spoken,  bat  he  found  not 

words;  mv 

Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one 

knee. 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  IsBguid 

hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of 

tombs. 

But,  a«  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted 

hard. 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his 

bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mute.    So  sigh'd  the 

King, 
Muttering    and    murmuring   at    hia    esr, 

*  Quick,  quick ! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.' 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to 

ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  h* 

walk'd,  sjo 

Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  hcnrd  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him  like 

a  goad. 
Dry  clash'd  bis  harness  in  the  icy  eaves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and 

right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  u 

he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp  -  smitten   with  the    dint  of  armed 

heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo,  the  level  lake,         1(4 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon ! 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dosky 

barge. 
Dark  as  a  f imeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stero. 
Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were 

ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  atatelj 

forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  — 

by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  —  aad 

from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  am 

comes,  1^ 

Or  hath  come,  sinoe  the  making  of  the 

world. 
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Then  marmur'd  ArthuTi  'Place  me  in 

the  barge.' 
So  to  the  barge  they  came.    There  those 

three  queens 
Pkit  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King, 

and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  liis  head  upon  her  lap, 
Aud  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed 

his  bauds, 
And  caird  him  bjr  his  name,  complaining 

loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  a  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face 

was  white  380 

And  colorless,  and  like  the  withered  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing 

east; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  euisses  dash'd  with 

drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls  — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  parch'd 

with  dust. 
Or,  clotted  into  points  aud  hanging  loose, 
Mixt  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 

his  lips. 
So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King; 
Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in 

rest,  390 

From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tonmament. 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kiugs. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere: 
<  Ah !   my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall   I 

go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my 

eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When    every   morning    brought    a    noble 

chance. 
And  every  chance   brought  out  a  noble 

knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 

that  led  400 

The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Round   Table   is  dis- 

sofred'  ■" — - 

WiitidL^^  '^^  image  of  the  mighty  world; 
And  I,  the  Tsslj^  go  "forth-  eompanionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round   me,  and  the 

years. 
Among    new   men,    strange    faces,  other 

minds.' 


And  slowly  answer'd  Arthur  from  the 

barge: 
'  The  old  order  ohangeth,  yielding  place  to 

new. 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  g^ood  custom  should  corrupt  the 

world.  410 

Comfort  thyself;  what  comfort  is  in  me  ?.^ 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  I 

done  I 

May  He  within  himself  make  pure  I  but  / 

thou,  ^--J 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again. 
Pray  for  my  soul.   More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Thau  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore, 

let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for   me  night  and 

day. 
For  what  are  inen  better  than  sheep  or 

goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of 

prayer  420 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call 

tkem  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of 

God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt  — 
To  the  island-valley  of  A vilion ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  raiu,  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudlv;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow' d,  happy,  fair  with  orchard 

lawns  4JO 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer 

sea, 
Where   I   will  heal  me  of  my  grievouf 

wound.' 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and 
sail 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full- 
breasted  swan 

That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 

RufBes  her  pure  cold  pluuie,  and  takes  the 
flood 

With  swarthy  webs.  Long  stood  Sir  Bedi- 
vere 

Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of 
dawn, 

And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away.   '-- 
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Bather  than  that  gray  king  whose  name,  a 

gho«t, 
Streams   like  a  cloud,  man-shaped,  from 

mountain  peak,  40 

And  cleaves  to  cairn  and  cromlech  still;  or 

him 
Of  Geoffrey's  book,  or  him  of  Malleor's, 

one 
Tottch'd  by  the  adulterous  finger  of  a  time 
That  hpver'd  between  war  and  wantonness, 
Aiid  crownings  and  dethronements.    Take 

withal 
Tliy  poet's    blessing,  and  his   trust  that 

Heaven 
Will  blow  the  tempest  in  the  distance  back 
From  thine  and  ours;  for  some  are  scared, 

who  mark. 
Or  wisely  or  unwisely,  signs  of  storm. 
Waverings  of  every  vane  with  every  wind, 
Aiid    wordy  trucklings    to  the    transient 

hour,  51 

And    fierce  or  caieleaa  looseners  of  the 

faith, 


And  Softness  breedin?  scorn  of  simple  life, 

Or  Cowardice,  the  child  of  lust  for  gold, 

Or  Labor,  with  a  groHU  aud  not  a  voice, 

Or  Art  with  poisonous  honey  stolen  from 
France, 

And  that  which  knows,  but  careful  for  it- 
self. 

And  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that 
which  knows 

To  its  own  harm.  The  goal  of  this  great 
world 

Lies  beyond  sight;  yet  —  if  our  slowly- 
grown  60 

And  crown'd  Republic's  crowning  common- 
sense, 

That  saved  her  many  times,  not  fail  — 
their  fears 

Are  morning  shadows  huger  than  the 
shapes 

That  oast  them,  not  those  gloomier  which 
forego 

The  darkness  of  that  battle  in  the  west 

Where  all  of  high  and  holy  dies  away. 
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The  Tolnroe  with  this  title  appeared  in  1880,  and  contained  the  poems  that  follow,  as  far  as  the 
lines  *  To  Dante' '  inclusive.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  eldest  sod  (Alfred  Browning  Stanley  Tenny- 
soOf  bom  in  1878)  of  Lionel  Tennyson,  the  eeeond  son  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  Stedman  (*  Victorian  Poets/  revised  ed.,  1887,  p.  419  fol.)  pays  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
'  Ballads  *  when,  after  commenting  with  qualified  praise  on  the  dramas,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  *  In 
atriking  contrast,  Tennyson's  recent  lyrical  poetry  is  the  afterglow  of  a  still  radiant  genius. 
Here  we  see  undimmed  the  fire  and  beauty  of  his  natural  gift,  and  wisdom  increased  with  age. 
What  a  collection,  short  as  it  is,  forms  the  volume  of  *^  Ballads  *'  issued  in  his  seventy-first  year ! 
It  opens  with  the  thoroughly  English  story  of  "  The  First  Quarrel,"  with  its  tragic  culmination, 
—  **  And  the  boat  went  down  that  night,  —  the  boat  went  down  that  night !  "  Country  life  is 
what  he  has  observed,  and  he  reflects  it  with  truth  uf  action  and  dialect.  "  The  Northern  Gob> 
bier  **  and  "  The  Village  Wife  "  could  be  written  only  by  the  idyllist  whose  Yorkshire  ballads 
delighted  us  in  1866.  But  here  are  greater  things,  two  or  three  at  his  highest  mark.  The  pas- 
sion and  lyrical  might  of  **  Rizpah  "  never  have  been  exceeded  by  the  author,  nor,  I  think,  by 
any  other  poet  of  his  day.  *'The  Revenge  "  and  **'  Lucknow  "  are  magnificent  ballads.  .  .  • 
**  The  Voyage  of  Maeldune  "  is  a  weird  and  vocal  fantasy,  unequally  poetic,  with  the  well-known 
touch  in  every  number.' 


TO  ALFRED   TENNYSON 

MY  GRANDSON 

Goi<dkn-baxr'd  Ally  whose  name  is  one 

with  mine, 
Crazy  with  laughter  and  babble  and  earth's 

new  wine, 
Now  that  the  flower  of  a  year  and  a  half  is 

thine. 


O  little  blossom,   O  mine,  and  mine  of 

mine, 
Glorious  poet  who  never  hast  vmtten  a 

line, 
Laugh,  for  the  name  at  the  head  of  my 

verse  is  thine. 
Mayst  thou  never  be  wrong'd  by  the  name 

that  is  mine  t 
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THE   FIRST   QUARREL 

(IN  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT) 

ThiB  poem,  foimded  on  faet  ('  Memoir,*  vol. 
U.  p.  249),  was  fint  published  in  the  '  Ballade,' 
ISS);  as  were  the  poems  that  follow,  unless 
otherwise  stated  in  the  prefatory  notes. 


*  Wait  a  little/  you  say, '  you  are  sore  it  11 

all  come  right,' 
But  the  boy  was  lx>rn  i'  trouble,  an'  looks 

so  wan  an'  so  white; 
Wait !  an'  once  I  ha'  waited  —  I  had  n't 

to  wait  for  long. 
Now  I  wait,  wait,  wait  for  Harry.  —  No, 

no^  you  are  doing  me  wrong  1 
Blarry  and  I  were  married;  the  boy  can 

hold  up  his  head, 
The  boy  was  oom  in  wedlock,  but  after  my 

man  was  dead; 
I  ha    work'd  for  him  fifteen  years,  an'  I 

work  an'  I  wait  to  the  end. 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world,  an'  you  are  my 

only  friend. 

II 

Doctor,  if  you  can  wait,  I  '11  tell  yon  the 

tale  o'  my  life. 
When  Harry  an'  I  were  children,  he  call'd 

me  his  own  little  wife;  lo 

I  was  happy  when  I  was  with  him,  an'  sorry 

when  he  was  away. 
An'  when  we  play'd  together,  I  loved  him 

better  than  play; 
He  workt  me  the  daisy  chain  —  he  made 

me  the  cowslip  ball, 
He  fought  the  boys  that  were  rude,  an'  I 

loved  him  better  than  all. 
Passionate  girl  tho'  I  was,  an'  often  at 

home  in  disg^race, 
I  never  could  quarrel  with  Harry  —  I  had 

but  to  look  in  his  face. 

Ill 

There  was  a  farmer  in  Dorset  of  Harry's 

kin,  that  had  need 
Of  a  good  stout  lad  at  his  farm;  he  sent, 

an'  the  father  agreed; 
8o  Harry  was  bound  to  the   Dorsetshire 

farm  for  years  an'  for  years; 
I  walk'd  with  him  down  to  the  quay,  poor 

lady  an'  we  parted  in  tears.  ao 


The  boat  was  beginning  to  move,  we 
them  a-ringiug  the  bell, 

<  I  '11  never  love  auy  but  yon,  God 
my  own  little  NelL' 


IV 

I  was  a  child,  an'  he  was  a  ofaild,  an*  ha 

came  to  harm; 
There  was  a  girl,  a  hussy,  that  workt  witk 

him  up  at  the  farm. 
One  had  deceived  her  an'  left  her  alone 

with  her  sin  an'  her  shame, 
And  so  she  was  wicked  with  Harxy;   the 

girl  was  the  most  to  blame. 


And  years  went  over  till  I  that  was  little 

had  grown  so  tall 
The  men  would  say  of  the  maids«  *Oitr 

Nelly  's  the  flower  of  'em  all.' 
I  did  n't  take  heed  o'  them,  but  I  taught 

myself  all  I  could 
To  make  a  good  wife  for  Harry,  when 

Harry  came  home  for  good.  yo 

VI 

Often  I  seem'd  unhappy,  and  often  aa  happj 
too. 

For  I  heard  it  abroad  tn  the  fields,  •  I  '11 
never  love  any  but  you; ' 

'  1 11  never  love  any  but  you,'  the  morning 
song  of  the  lark; 

*  I  '11  never  love  any  but  you,'  the  nightin- 
gale's hymn  m  the  dark* 

VII 

And  Harry  came  home  at  last,  hot  ha 

look'd  at  me  sidelong  and  shy, 
Vest  me  a  bit,  till  be  told  me  that  ao  many 

years  had  gone  by, 
I  had  grown  so  handsome  and  tall  —  that  I 

might  ha'  forgot  him  somehow  — 
For  he  thought  —  there  were  other  lads  — 

he  was  fear'd  to  look  at  me  now. 


vm 

Hard  was  the  frost  in  the  field, 

married  o'  Chrisitmas  day. 
Married  among  the  red  berriety  an'  all  aa 

merry  as  May  —  «» 

Those  were  the  pleasant  timea,  my  hoiue 

an'  my  man  were  my  pride, 
We  seem'd  like  ships  i'  th«*  Chaniwl 

ing  with  wind  an'  tida» 


THE   FIRST  QUARREL 
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IX 

Bat  work  y/ta  scant  in  the  Isle,  tho'  he  tried 

the  Tillages  round. 
So  Harry  went  over  the  Solent  to  see  if 

work  could  be  found; 
An'  he  wrote:  *  I  ha'  six  weeks'  work,  little 

wife,  so  far  as  I  know; 
1 11  oome  for  an  hour  to-morrow,  an'  kiss 

jou  before  I  go.' 


So  I  set  to  ri^htin?  the  house,  for  was  n't 

he  coming  that  day  ? 
An'  I  hit  on  an  old  deal-box  that  was 

push'd  in  a  comer  awav, 
It  WES  full  of  old  odds  an'  ends,  an'  a  letter 

along  wi'  the  rest, 
I  had  better  ha'  put  my  naked  band  in  a 

hornets'  nest  50 

XI 

'Sweetheart,'  —  this  was  the  letter  —  this 
was  the  letter  I  read  — 

*  Ton  promised  to  fiud  me  work  near  you, 

an'  I  wish  I  was  dead  — 
Didn't  you    kiss  me  an-   promise?    you 

have  n't  done  it,  my  lad. 
An'  I  almost  died  .0'  your  going  away,  an'  I 

wish  that  I  had.' 

XII 

I  too  wish  thnt  I  had  —  in  the  pleasant 

times  that  had  past. 
Before  I  quarrell'd  with  Harry  —  my  quax^ 

rel  —  the  first  an'  the  last 

XIII 

For  Harry  came  in,  an*  I  flung  him  the 
letter  that  drove  me  wild, 

An'  be  told  it  me  all  at  once,  as  simple  as 
any  child, 

*  What  can  it  matter,  my  lass,  what  I  did 

wi'  my  single  life  ? 
I  ba'  been  as  true  to  you  as  ever  a  man  to 

his  wife;  60 

An'  $he  was  n't  one  o'  the  worst.'    '  Then,' 

I  said,  '  I  'm  none  o'  the  best.' 
An'  he  smiled  at  me, '  Ain't  you,  my  love  ? 

Come,  come,  little  wife,  let  it  rest ! 
The  man  is  n't  like  the  woman,  no  need  to 

make  such  a  stir.' 
But  he  anger*d  me  all  the  more,  an'  I  said, 

'  Ton  were  keeping  with  her, 


When  I  was  a^loving  you  all  along  an' 

the  same  as  before.' 
An'  he  did  n*t  speak  fur  a  while,  an'  he 

angered  me  more  and  more. 
Then  he  patted  my  hand  in  his  gentle  way, 

*  Let  bygones  be  I ' 
'  Bygones  !  you  kept  yours  hush'd,'  I  said, 

'  when  you  married  me  ! 
By-gones  lua'  be  come-agains;  an'  she — in 

her  shame  an'  her  sin  — 
Tou  '11  have  her  to  nurse  my  child,  if  I  die 

o'  my  lying  in  I  70 

You  11  make  her  its  second  mother !    I 

hate  her  —  an'  I  hate  you  ! ' 
Ah,  Harry,  my  man,  you  had  better  ha' 

beaten  me  black  an'  blue 
Than  ha'  spoken  as  kind  as  you  did,  when 

I  were  so  crazy  wi'  spite, 

*  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sure  it  'ill  all 

oome  right.' 

XIV 

An'  he  took  three  turns  in  the  rain,  an'  I 

watch'd  him,  an'  when  he  came  in 
I  felt  that  my  heart  was  hard;  he  was  all 

wet  thro'  to  the  skin. 
An'  I  never  said, '  off  wi'  the  wet,'  I  never 

said, '  on  wi'  the  dry,' 
So  I  knew  my  heart  was  hard,  when  he 

came  to  bid  me  g^ood-bye. 
*You  said  that  you  hated  me,  Ellen,  but 

that  is  n't  true,  you  know; 
I  am  going  to  leave  you  a  bit  —  yon  '11  kiss 

me  before  I  go  ? '  80 

XV 

'  Going  t  yon  're  going  to  her  —  kiss  her  — 

if  you  will,'  I  said  — 
I  was  near  my  time  wi'  the  boy,  I  must  ha' 

been  light  i'  my  head  — 

*  I  had  sooner  be  cursed  than  kiss'd  I '  —  I 

did  n't  kuow  well  what  I  meant. 
But  I  tum'd   my  face  from  Atm,  an'  he 
tum'd  his  face  an'  he  went. 

XVI 

And  then  he  sent  me  a  letter,  *  I  've  gotten 
my  work  to  do; 

You  would  n't  kiss  me,  my  lass,  an'  I  never 
loved  any  but  you; 

I  am  sorry  for  all  the  quarrel  an*  sorry  for 
what  she  wrote, 

I  ha'  six  weeks'  work  in  Jersey  an'  go  to- 
night by  the  boat.' 
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xvn 

An'  the  wind  began  to  rise,  an'  I  thought 
of  bim  out  at  sea. 

An'  I  felt  I  had  been  tu  blame;  he  was  al- 
ways kind  to  me.  90 

'  Wait  a  little,  my  lass,  I  am  sore  it  'ill  all 
come  right  *  — 

An'  the  boat  went  down  that  night  —  the 
boat  went  down  that  night. 

RIZPAH 

17— 

Fomided  on  an  incident  related  in  a  penny 
magasine  called  *01d  Brighton.'  See  the 
'Memoir'  (toI.  ii.  pp.  249-2*'>l)  for  interesting 
particulars.  For  the  suggestion  of  the  title  of 
the  poem,  see  2  Ssmuel,  zzL  1-14. 


Waiuno,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over 

land  and  sea — 
And  Willy's  voice  in  the  wind, '  O  mother, 

come  out  to  me  I ' 
Why  should  he  call  me  to-night,  when  he 

knows  that  I  cannot  go  ? 
For  the  downs  are  as  bright  as  day,  and  the 

full  moon  stares  at  the  snow. 

II 

We  should  be  seen,  my  dear;  they  would 

spy  us  out  of  the  town. 
The  loud  black  nights  for  us,  and  the  storm 

rushing  over  the  down. 
When  I  cannot  see  my  own  hand,  but  am 

led  by  the  creak  of  the  chain. 
And  grovel  and  grope  for  my  son  till  I  And 

myself  drenched  with  the  rain. 

Ill 

Anything  fallen  again?   nay  —  what  was 

there  left  to  fall  ? 
I  have  taken  them  home,  I  haiv  avmber'd 

the  bones,  I  have  hidden  tiiem  alL  to 
What  am  I  saying?  and  what  arc  jfouf 

do  you  eome  as  a  spy  ? 
Falls?  what  falU?  who  knows?    As  the 

tree  falls  so  must  it  lie. 

IV 

Who  let  her  in  ?  how  long  has  the  been  ? 

^11  —  what  have  yoa  heard  ? 
Why  did  yon  sii  so  u  uiet  ?  joa  never  have 

spokeaawora. 


O  —  to  praj  with  me  —  yes — a  ladj  — 

none  of  their  spies — 
But  the  night  has  crept  into  my  hearty  and 

begun  to  darken  my  eyes. 


Ah  —  yon,  that  have  lived  so  softy  what 

should  you  know  of  the  night. 
The  blast  and  the  bnmiug  shame  and  the 

bitter  frost  and  the  fright  ? 
I  have  done  it,  while  yon  were  asleep  — 

you  were  ouly  made  for  the  day. 
I  have  gatber'd  my  baby  together^- and 

now  you  may  go  your  wny.  « 

VI 

Kay  —  for  it 's  kind  of  yon,  madamy  to  at 

by  an  old  dyine  wife. 
But  say  nothing  hard  of  my  boy,  I  have 

only  an  hour  of  life. 
I  kiss'd  my  boy  in  the  prison,  before  he 

went  out  to  die. 
*  They  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said,  and  he 

never  has  told  me  a  lie. 
I  whipt  him  for  robbing  an  orchard  once 

when  he  was  but  a  child  — 
' The  farmer  dared  me  to  do  it,'  he  said;  he 

was  always  so  wild  — 
And  idle  —  and    could  n't    be   idle  —  my 

Willy  —  he  never  could  rest. 
The  King  should  have  made  him  a  soldier, 

he  would  have  been  one  of  his  best 

VII 

But  he  lived  with  a  lot  of  wild  mates,  and 

they  never  would  let  him  be  good ; 
They  swore  that  he  dare  not  rob  the  mail, 

and  he  swore  that  he  would;  .10 

And  he  took  no  life,  but  he  took  one  pnrK, 

and  when  all  was  done 
He  flnng  it  among  his  fellowi— *  *I  'U  nood 

of  it,'  said  my  son, 

vin 

I  came  into  eonrt  to  the  judge  and  the 

lawyers.     I  told  them  my  tale, 
God's  own  truth— but  they  kill'd  him,  they 

kiU'd  him  for  robbing  the  mail. 
They  hang'd  him  in  chains  for  a  show  —  we 

had  always  borne  a  good  name  — 
To  be  hani^'d  ^r  a  thief — and  then  put 

away  ~  is  nH  that  enough  shame  ? 
Ihui  to  dust  —  low  down — let  ua  bide  I 

but  they  set  him  so  high 
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Thafc  all  tbo  sbips  of  the  world  oould  stare 

at  him,  passing  by. 
Grod'ill   pardon  the   hell-black  raven  and 

horrible  fowls  of  the  air, 
But  not  the  black  heart  of  the  lawyer  who 

kill'd  him  and  hang'd  him  there.    40 

IX 

And  the  jailer  forced  me  away.    I  had  bid 

him  my  last  ^ood-bye; 
They  had  fastened  the  door  of  his  cell.    '  O 

mother  1 '  I  heard  him  cry. 
I  couldn't  get  back  tho'  I  tried,  he  had 

something  further  to  say. 
And  now  I  never  shall  know  it.    The  jailer 

forced  me  away. 


Then  tinee  I  could  n't  but  hear  that  ory  of 
my  boy  that  was  dead, 

They  seized  me  and  shut  me  up:  they  fas- 
teu'd  me  down  on  my  bed.  ^ 

'Mother,  O  mother  I' — he  call'd  in  the 
dark  to  me  year  after  year  — 

They  beat  me  for  that,  they  beat  me  — 
you  know  that  I  could  n't  but  hear; 

And  then  at  the  last  they  found  I  had 
grown  so  stupid  and  still 

They  let  me  abroad  again  —  but  the  crea- 
tures had  work^  their  will.  50 

XI 

Flesh  of  my  flesh  was  gone,  but  bone  of 

my  bone  was  left — 
I  stole  them  all  from  the  lawyers  —  and 

yon,  will  you  call  it  a  theft  ?  — 
My  baby,  the  bones  that  had  suck'd  me, 

tk*bone.  tbat  l»d l«.gh«d  and  bad 

crktd  — 
Theirs  7  O,  no  !  they  are  mine  —  not  theirs 

—  they  had  moved  in  my  side. 

XII 

Do  yon  think  I  was  scared  by  the  bones  ? 
I  kis8*d  'em,  I  buried  'em  all  — 

I  can't  dig  deep,  I  am  old  —  in  the  night 
by  the  churchyard  wall. 

My  Willy  'ill  rijie  up  whole  when  the  trum- 
pet of  judgment  'ill  sound. 

Bat  I  charge  you  never  to  say  that  I  laid 
him  in  holy  ground. 

XIII 

lliey  would  scratch  him  up  —  they  would 
Wig  him  again  on  the  cursed  tree. 


Sin  ?  O,  yes,  we  are  sinners,  I  know  —  let 

ail  that  be,  60 

And  read  me  a  Bible  verse  of  the  Lord's 

goodwill  toward  men  — 
'  Full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  the  Lord ' 

—  let  me  hear  it  again ; 
'Full  of  compassion  and  mercy — long-suf- 
fering.'   Yes,  O,  yes  ! 
For  the  lawyer  is  bem  but  to  murder  — 

the  Saviour  lives  but  to  bless. 
He  11  never  put  on  the  black  cap  except 

for  the  worst  of  the  worst. 
And  the  first  may  be  last  —  I  have  heard 

it  in  church  —  and  the  last  may  be 

first. 
Suffering  —  0,  long-suffering  —  yes,  as  the 

Lord  must  know. 
Tear  after  year  in  the  mist  and  the  wind 

and  the  shower  and  the  snow. 

XIV 

Heard,  have  yon?  what?  they  have  told 

you  he  never  repented  his  sin. 
How  do  they  know  it  ?  are  tkey  his  mother  ? 

are  you  of  his  kin  ?  70 

Heard  !  have  you  ever  heard,  when  the 

storm  on  the  downs  began. 
The  wind  that  'ill  wail  like  a  child  and  the 

sea  that  'ill  moan  like  a  man  ? 

XV 

Election,  Election,  and  Reprobation  —  it 's 

all  very  well. 
But  I  go  to-nic^hl  to  my  boy,  and  I  shall 

not  find  him  in  hell. 
For  I  cared  so  much  for  my  boy  that  the 

Lord  has  look'd  into  my  care. 
And  He  means  mc  I  'm  sure  to  be  happy 

with  Willy,  I  know  not  where. 

XVI 

And  if  he  be  lost  —  but  to  save  my  soul, 

that  is  all  your  desire  — 
Do  you  think  that  I  care  for  my  soul  if  my 

boy  be  gone  to  the  fire  ? 
I  have  been  with  God  in  the  dark  —  go,  go, 

you  may  leave  me  alone  — 
You  never  have  borne  a  child  —  you  are 

just  as  hard  as  a  stone.  80 

XVII 

Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon  I    I  think  that 

you  mean  to  be  kind, 
But  I  cannot  hear  what  yon  say  for  mj 

Willy's  voice  in  the  wind  — 
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The  snow  and  the  sky  so  bright  •—  he  used 
but  to  call  in  the  dark. 

And  he  calls  to  me  now  from  the  church 
and  not  from  the  gibbet  —  for  hark  1 

Kay  —  yon  can  hear  it  yourself  —  it  is 
coming  —  shaking  the  walls  — 

Willy  —  the  moon 's  in  a  cloud Good- 
night.   I  am  going.    He  calls. 


THE  NORTHERN   COBBLER 

Founded  on  a  fact  wUoh  the  poet  heard  in 
aarly  youth.    The  footnotes  are  his  own. 


Waatt  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  fur  thou 

mun  a'  sights  ^  to  tell. 
Eh,  but  I  be  mallin  glad  to  soeil  tha  sa  'arty 

an'  well. 
'  Cast  awaily  on  a  disolut  land  wi'  a  yartical 

soon  ' ! ' 
Strange  fur  to  goil  fur  to  think  what  saitilors 

a'  seSan  an'  a'  doon ; 
*Snmmat  to  drink  —  sa  'ot?'    I  'a  nowt 

but  Adam's  wine: 
What 's  the  'ettt  o'  this  little  'Ul-side  to  the 

'elU  o'  the  line  ? 

II 

<  What 's  i'  tha  bottle  a-stanning  theer  ? ' 

I'llteUtha.    Gin. 
But  if  thou  wants  thy  grog,  tha  mun  goft 

fur  it  down  to  the  inn. 
Kaiiy  —  fur  I  be  maain-glad,  but  thaw  tha 

was  iver  sa  dry. 
Thou  gits  naw  gin  fro'  the  bottle  theer,  an' 

I  '11  teU  tha  why. 


lO 


Ul 


Meft  an'  thy  sister  was  married,  when  wnr 

it  ?  back-end  o'  June, 
Ten  year  sin',  and  wa  'greed  as  well  as  a 

fiddle  i'  tune. 
I  could  fettle  and  olump  owd  boodts  and 

shoes  wi'  the  best  on  'em  all, 

^  The  vowels  al,  pronounced  separately 
though  in  the  closest  conjunction,  best  render 
the  sound  of  the  long  t  and  y  in  this  dialect. 
But  since  such  words  as  cra'iin\  datin\  whau 
ai  (I),  etc.,  look  awkward  except  in  a  page  of 
express  phonetioSj  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
leave  the  simple  t  and  y,  and  to  tmst  that  my 
readers  will  give  them  the  broader  pronuncia- 
tion. 

'  The  00  short,  as  in '  wood.' 


As  fer  as  fro'  Thursby  thum  hop  Is 
Harmsby  and  Hutterby  Hall. 

We  was  busy  as  beeiis  i'  the  bloom  an'  si 
'appy  as  'art  could  think. 

An'  then  the  babby  wur  bum,  and  then  I 
taftkes  to  the  drink. 

IV 

An'  I  wei&nt  gattinsafty  it,  my  lad,  tliaw  I 

be  hafe  shailmed  on  it  now, 
We  could  sing  a  good  song  at  the  Flow,  wt 

could  sing  a  good  song  at  the  Plow; 
Thaw  once  of  a  frosty  night  I  slither'd  an' 

hurted  my  huck,^ 
An'  I  coom'd  neck-an-crop  soomtimes  slaspe 

down  i'  the  squad  an'  the  mock:    » 
An'  once  I  f owt  wi'  the  taAilor  — >  not  hafe 

oy  a  man,  my  lad  — 
Fur  be  scrawm'd  an'  scratted  my  laAee  like 

a  cat,  an'  it  mattde  'er  sa  mad 
That  Sally  she  tum'd  a  tcmsnie-banger,'  aa' 

nUlted  ma, '  Sottin'  &y  braftins 
Guzzlin'  an'  sottkin'  an'  smottkin'  an'  hawnn 

in'  *  about  i'  the  laanes. 
Soft  sow-droonk  that  tha  doesn  not  touch 

thy  'at  to  the  Squire; ' 
An'  I  loodk'd  cock-eyed  at  my  noise  an'  I 

seead  'im  a-gittin'  o'  fire; 
But  sin'  I  wur  hallus  i'  liquor  an'  hallns  u 

droonk  as  a  king, 
FoUlks'  coostom  fiitted  awaKy  like  m  kifei 

wi'  a  brokken  string. 


An'  Sally  she  wesh'd  f  oftlks'  dottths  to  keep 

the  wolf  fro'  the  door, 
£h,  but  the  moor  she  riled  me,  the  dray 

me  to  drink  the  moor,  y» 

Fur  I  fun',   when  'er  back  wnr  tum'd, 

wbeer  Sally's  owd  stockin'  wur  'id. 
An'  I  gmbb'd  the  munny  she  malde,  and  1 

wettr'd  it  o'  liquor,  I  did. 

VI 

An'  one  night  I  oooms  'okm  like  a  bull 

gotten  loose  at  a  faair, 
An'  she  wur  a-wa)iitin'  fo'mma,  on'  eiyia' 

and  tellrin'  'er  aiiir, 
An'  I  tommled    athurt   the  oraXdle   aa' 

sweilr'd  as  I  'd  brettk  ivry  stick 
O'  f  umitur  'ere  i'  the  'onse,  an'  I  gied  oar 

Sally  a  kick. 

1  Hip.  a  SedUL 

*  Lounging. 
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An'  I  mash'd  the  taMbles  an'  chain,  an'  she 

an'  the  habby  bettl'd,^ 
Fur  I  knaw*d  naw  moor  what  I  did  nor  a 

mortal  beast  o'  the  feftld. 

vu 

An'  when  I  wailked  i'  the  mnmin'  I  seeMd 

that  our  Sally  went  la&med 
Cob'  o'  the  kick  as  I  gied  'er,  an'  I  wur 

drefidf  ul  ashaanied ;  40 

An'  Sally  wur  slouuiy  *  an'  draggle-taiGul*d 

iu  an  owd  turn  gown, 
An'  the  babby's  faftce  wuni't  wesh'd,  an' 

the  'ole  'ouse  hupside  down 

vm 

An'  then  I  minded  our  Sally  sa  pratty  an' 

ueUt  an'  5..  wSttt, 
Stmat  as  a  pole  an'  cleftn  as  a  flower  fro' 

'ead  to  feeat: 
An'  then  I  minded  the  fust  kiss  I  gied  'er 

by  Thursby  thurn; 
Theer  wur  a  lark  a-singin'  'is  best  of  a 

Sunday  at  mum, 
Could  n't  see  'im,  wc  'eSrd  'im  a-mountin' 

oop  'igber  an'  'igher, 
An'  the.^  e  tum'd  to  the  sun,  an'  'e  shined 

like  a  sparkle  o'  fire. 
'  Does  n't  tha  see  'im? '  she  axes,  <  fur  I  can 

see  'im;'  an'  I 
Seeftd  uobbut  the  smile  o'  the  sun  as  danced 

in  'er  pratty  blue  eye;  50 

An'   I  says,  'I  mnn  gie  tha  a  kiss,'  an' 

Sally  says,  *  Noft,  thou  mollnt,' 
But  I  gied  'er  a  kiss,  an'  then  anoother,  an' 

Sally  says, '  doiint  I ' 

IX 

An'  when  we  ooom'd  into  meetttin',  at  fust 

she  wur  all  in  a  tew. 
But,  arter,  we  sine'd  the  'ymn  togither  like 

birds  on  a  beugh; 
An'  Muggins  'e  pre'ich'd  o'  hell-fire  an'  the 

loov  o*  God  fur  men. 
An'  then  upo'  ooomin'  awaay  Sally  gied  roe 

A  kiss  ov  'ersen. 


Heer  wnr  a  fall  fro'  a  kiss  to  a  kick  like 

Saatan  as  fell 
Doiwn  out  o'  heaven  i'  hell -fire  —  thaw 

theer 's  naw  drinkin'  i'  hell; 

^  BeOowed,  cried  out. 
^  Sluggish,  out  of  spirits. 


Mea  fur  to  kick  our  Sally  as  kep  the  wolf 

fro*  the  door, 
All  along  o'  the  drink,  fur  I  loov'd  'er  as 

well  as  afoor.  60 

XX 

Sa  like  a  graiit  nnm-cumpus  I  blubber'd 
awaay  o'  the  bed  — 

*  Weant  niver  do  it  naw  moor; '  an'  Sally 

loodkt  up  an'  she  said, 
'  1 11  npowd  it  ^  tha  weant;  thon  'rt  like  the 

rest  o'  the  men, 
Thou  11  goK  sniffin'  about  the  tap  till  tha 

does  it  agean. 
Theer 's  thy  henuemy,  man,  an'  I  knaws, 

as  knaws  tha  sa  well, 
Thaif  if  tha  seeas  'im  an'  smells  Im  tha  11 

foUer  'im  slick  into  helL' 

XII 

<  Na&y,'  says  I,  '  fur  I  weilnt  go'a  sniffin' 

about  the  tap.' 
'  Weant  tha  ? '  she  says,  au'  myseu  I  thowt 
i'  mysen  '  mayhap.' 

<  Noii: '  an'  I  started  awa&y  like  a  shot,  an' 

down  to  the  hinu. 
An'  I  browt  what  tha  seeos  stannin'  theer, 
yon  big  black  bottle  o'  gin.  70 

XIII 

<  That  caps  owt,'  *  says  Sally,  an'  saw  she 

begins  to  cry. 
But  I  puts  it  inter  'er  'ands  an'  I  says  to 
'er,  *  Sally,'  says  I, 

*  Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  nafime  o'  the  Lord 

an'  the  power  ov  'is  graiice, 
Stan'  'im  theer,  fur  I  '11  loook  my  hennemy 

strattit  i'  the  faace, 
Stan'  'im  theer  i'  the  winder,  an'  let  ma 

loodk  at  'im  then, 
'£  seeftms  naw  moor  nor  watter,  an'  'e  's  the 

divil's  oftu  sen.' 

XIV 

An'  I  wur  down  i'  tha  -month,  could  n't  do 

naw  work  an'  all. 
Nasty  au'  snaggy  an'  sba&ky,  an'  poonch'd 

my  'and  wi'  the  bawl. 
But  she  wur  a  power  o'  coomfut,  an'  sat- 

tled  'ersen  o'  my  knee, 
An'  coiUd  an'  coodled  me  oop  till  agelln  I 

feel'd  mysen  free.  So 

1  1 11  uphold  it. 

2  That  ^s  beyond  everythfa^. 
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XV 

An'  Sally  she  tell'd  it  about,  an'  f oftlk  stood 

a-gawmin'  ^  in, 
Ab  thaw  it  war  summat  bewitch'd  istead 

of  a  quart  o'  g^ii; 
An'  some  on  'em  said  it  wur  watter  —  an' 

,    I  wur  chousin'  the  wife, 
Fur  I  could  n't  'owd  'ands  off  gin,  wur  it 

nobbut  to  saftve  mj  life; 
An'  blacksmith  'e  strips  me  the  thick  ot  'is 

airm,  an'  'e  shaws  it  to  me, 
*  Fe&d  thou  this  t  thou  can't  graw  this  npo' 

watter  I '  says  he. 
An'  Doctor  'e  calls  o'  Sunday  an'  just  as 

candles  was  lit, 
'Thou  meant  do  it,*   he  says,  <  tha  mnn 

breiik  'im  off  bit  by  bit/ 
*Thoa'rt  but  a  Methody-man,'  says  Far^ 

son,  and  laiiys  down  'is  'at. 
An'  'e  points  to  the  bottle  o'  gin,  *  but  I  re- 
specks  tha  fur  that; '  90 
An  Squire,  his  oan  very  sen,  walks  down 

fro'  the  'AH  to  see. 
An'  'e  spanks  'is  'and  into  mine, '  fur  I  re- 
specks  tha,'  says  'e; 
An'  coostom  agean  araw'd  in  like  a  wind 

fro'  far  an'  wide. 
And  browt  me  the  booots  to  be  cobbled  fro' 

hafe  the  coontryside. 

XVI 

An*  theer  'e  stans  an'  theer  'e  shall  stan'  to 

my  dying  daay; 
I  'a  gotten  to  loor   im  agean  in  anoother 

kind  of  a  waiiy. 
Proud  on  'im,  like,  my  lad,  an'  I  keellps 

'im  dean  an'  bright. 
Loots  'im,  an'  roobs  'im,  an'  doosts  'im,  an' 

puts  'im  back  i'  the  light. 

XVII 

Wonld  n't  a  pint  a'  sarved  as  well  as  a 

(juart  ?     Naw  doubt; 
But  I  liked  a  bigger  feller  to  fight  wi'  an' 

fowt  it  out.  100 

Fine  an'  meller  'e  mun  be  by  this,  if  I  oared 

to  taaste. 
But  I  meant,  my  lad,  and  I  weant,  fur  I  'd 

feal  mysen  cle&n  disgraaoed. 

XVIII 

An'  once  I  said  to  the  Missis,  <My  bus, 
when  I  cooms  to  die, 

^  Staring  Taoantly. 


Smash  the  bottle  to  smitbers,  the  diril'i 

in  'im,'  said  I. 
But  arter  I  chaanged  my  mind,  an'  if  Sallj 

be  left  aloan, 
1 11  hey  'im  a-buried  wi'mma  an'  taake  'im 

af oor  the  Throan. 

XIX 

Coom  thon    'eer  —  yon    laady    a-cteppin' 

along  the  streeat, 
Doesn't  tha  knaw  'er  —  sa  pratty,  an'  feat, 

an'  neat,  an'  sweeat  ? 
Look  at  the  deaths  on  'er  back,  tbebbe 

ammost  spick-span-new. 
An'  Tommy's  faiice  be  as  fresh  as  a  c^dha 

wesh'd  i'  the  dew.  i« 

XX 

'Ere  be  our  Sall^  an'  Tommy,  an'  we  be 

a^goin  to  dine, 
Baacon  an'  taates,  an'  a  beslings-pnddin'  ^ 

au'  Adam's  wine; 
But  if  tha  wants  ony  grog  tha  mun  goa  for 

it  down  to  the  Hiun, 
Fnr  I  weftnt  shed  a  drop  on  'is  blood,  noi, 

not  fur  Sally's  oan  kin. 


THE  REVENGE 

A  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLEET 

First  published  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Centuiy ' 
for  Maroh,  1876,  with  the  title,  *  Sir  Riebari 
Granville,  a  BdUad  of  the  Fleet;  *  afterwardi 
included  in  the  '  Ballads,'  1880,  with  the  pi%* 
sent  title. 

According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  vroto 
a  *  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  th» 
Des  of  Azores  this  last  Somnier,'  the  eugaipt' 
ment  began  at  3  p.  k.  on  the  Blst  of  AwuCi 
Old  Style,  or  the  10th  of  September,  >«w 
Style,  in  the  year  1501.  Qenraas  Maridtan* 
who  comniemorated  the  event  in  a  poem  •«- 
tided  *  The  Most  Honorable  Tk«g«<&e  of  Sir 
Richard  OrinnUe,  Knight '  (1506),  gives  tk* 
main  facts  in  his  '  Argument,*  or  intradnctioe, 
as  follows :  — 

*  Sir  Richard  GrinuiU^  I  jing  at  anchor  nt*n 
vnto  Flares,  one  of  the  westerlie  Baada  of  tbs 
Axores,  the  last  of  Angust  in  the  after  nooo*. 
had  intelligence  by  one  Captayne  Mtdlrtom  «f 
the  aproch  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  beeing  is 
number  fiftie  three  saile  of  great  ships,  nA 
fifteene  thousand  men  to  man  them.  Sit  ISici* 


^  A  pudding  made  with  the  first  miflc  ef  the 
eowafter 
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ovy/,  stayinfir  to  reootier  his  men  which  were 
▼poll  the  liand,  and  disdayning  to  flie  from  his 
Coiintriee  enemy,  not  beeing  able  to  reconer 
the  winde,  was  iniitantlie  innironed  with  that 
hudge  Naaie,  betweene  whom  began  a  dread- 
full  fight,  continuing  the  space  of  fifteene  bow- 
ers, in  which  oonfiict,  Sir  Richard  eunok  the 
great  San  Phillip  of  Spaine,  the  AacerUion  of 
Sitiel,  the  Admiral!  of  the  Hulks,  and  two 
other  great  Armados;  about  midnight  Sir 
Michara  receiued  a  wound  through  the  bodie, 
ajid  as  he  was  dressing,  was  shot  againe  into 
the  head,  and  his  Surgxon  slaine.  Sir  Bichard 
niayntained  the  %ht,  till  he  had  not  one  corne 
of  powder  left,  nor  one  whole  pike,  nor  fortie 
lyuing  men;  which  seeing,  bee  would  haue 
annke  his  owne  ship,  but  that  was  gaiiie-stood 
by  the  Maister  thereof,  who  oontrarie  to  his 
will  came  to  composition  with  the  Spmnyardg, 
wokd  so  saaed  thuse  which  were  left  aliue. 
Sir  Sichard  dyed  aboard  the  Admyrall  of 
SpaynEn  about  the  fourth  day  after  the  battaile, 
mnA  was  mightlie  bewaild  of  all  men.* 

A  Dutch  writer,  Jan  Hnygen  van  Linscho- 
ten,  whose  book  was  translated  into  English  in 
15^)8,  gives  the  following  account  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard's death :  — 

*  All  the  rest  of  the  Captaines  and  Gentle- 
men w«nt  to  visite  hyro,  and  to  comfort  him  in 
ikts  hard  fortune,  woiidring  at  his  courage,  and 
stont  hart,  for  that  he  shewed  not  any  signs 
o^  f  aintnes  nor  changing  uf  colour.  But  feeling 
the  liower  of  death  to  npproch,  bee  spake  these 
wordea  in  Spanish  and  said :  Heere  die  1,  Rich- 
ard Greenfield,  with  a  ioyfnil  and  quiet  mind, 
for  that  1  haue  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier 
ought  to  do,  yat  hath  fought  for  his  countrey, 
Qoeene.  religion,  and  honor,  whereby  my  soule 
moat  ioyfuU  departeth  out  of  this  bodie,  and 
fjiail  alwaies  leaue  behinde  it  an  euerlasting 
fame  of  a  valiant  and  true  soldier  that  hath 
done  his  dutie,  as  he  was  bound  to  doe.  When 
he  had  finished  these  or  such  other  like  words, 
hee  gane  vp  the  ghost,  with  great  and  stout 
coarage,  and  no  man  could  pereeine  any  true 
ngne  of  haanineaBe  in  him.' 


At  Florea  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  Gren- 

ville  lay, 
And  a  pinnace,  like  a  fluttered  bird,  came 

flying  from  far  away: 
'Spanish   ships  of  war  at  seal  we  have 

sighted  fifty-three ! ' 
Then  sware  Lord  Thomas  Howard:  « 'Fore 

Grod  I  am  no  coward; 
But  I  cannot  meet  them  here,  for  my  ships 

are  oat  of  gear. 


And  the  half  my  men  are  sick.     I  must 

fly,  but  follow  quick. 
We  are  six  ships  of  the  line;  can  we  fight 

with  fifty-three  ? ' 

II 

Then  spake  Sir  Richard  Grenville: '  I  know 
you  are  no  coward; 

You  fly  them  for  a  moment  to  fight  with 
them  again. 

But  I  've  ninety  men  and  more  that  are 
lying  sick  ashore.  lo 

I  sboula  count  myself  the  coward  if  I  left 
them,  my  Lord  Howard, 

To  these  Inquisition  dogs  and  the  devil- 
doms of  Spain.' 

Ill 

So  Lord  Howard  past  away  with  five  ships 
of  war  that  day, 

Till  he  melted  like  a  cloud  in  the  silent 
summer  heaven; 

But  Sir  Richard  bore  iu  hand  all  his  sick 
men  from  the  laud 

Very  carefully  and  slow, 

Meu  of  Bideford  iu  Devon, 

And  we  laid  them  on  the  ballast  down  be- 
low; 

For  we  brought  them  all  aboard. 

And  they  blest  him  in  their  paiu,  that  they 
were  not  left  to  Spain,  20 

To  the  thumb-screw  and  the  stake,  for  the 
glory  of  the  Lord. 

IV 

He  had  only  a  hundred  seamen  to  work  the 

ship  and  to  fight, 
And  he  sailed  away  from  Flores  till   the 

Spaniard  came  in  sight. 
With  bis  huge  searcastles  heaving  npon  the 

weather  bow. 
*  Shall  we  fight  or  shall  we  fly  ? 
Good  Sir  Richard,  tell  us  now, 
For  to  fight  is  but  to  die  ! 
There  '11  be  little  of  us  left  by  the  time 

this  sun  be  set.' 
And  Sir  Richard  said  again:  «We  ho  all 

good  English  men. 
Let  us  bang  these  dogs  of  Seville,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil,  30 
For  I  never  tum'd  my  back  npon  Don  or 

devil  yet.' 
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Sir  Richard  spoke  and  he  laagh'd,  and  we 

roar'd  a  hurrah,  and  so 
The  little  Revenge  ran  on  sheer  into  the 

heart  of  the  foe, 
With  her  hundred  fighters  on  deck,  and  her 

ninety  sick  helow; 
For  half  of  their  fleet  to  the  right  and  half 

to  the  left  were  seen, 
And  the  little  Revenge  ran  on  thro'  the  long 

sea-lane  between. 

VI 

rhousands  of  their  soldiers  look'd  down 

from  their  decks  and  laagh'd, 
Thousands  of  their  seamen  made  mock  at 

the  mad  little  craft 
Running  on  and  on,  tUl  delay'd 
By  their  monntain-like  San  Philip  that,  of 

fifteen  hundred  tons,  40 

And  np-shadowing  high  above  us  with  her 

yawning  tiers  of  guns, 
Took  the  breath  from  our  sails,  and  we 

sUyU 

vn 

And  while  now  the  great  San  Philip  hung 

above  us  like  a  cloud 
Whence  the  thunderbolt  will  fall 
Long  and  loud. 
Four  galleons  drew  away 
From  the  Spanish  fleet  that  day, 
And  two  upon  the  larboard  and  two  npon 

the  starboard  lay. 
And  the  battle-thunder  broke  from  them 

alL 

vni 

Bnt  anon  the  great  San  Philip,  she  be- 
thought herself  and  went,  50 

Having  that  within  her  womb  that  had  left 
her  ill  content; 

And  the  rest  they  came  aboard  us,  and  they 
fought  us  hand  to  hand, 

For  a  dozen  times  they  came  with  their 
*    pikes  and  musqueteers. 

And  a  dozen  times  we  shook  'em  off  as  a 
dog  that  shakes  his  ears 

When  he  leaps  from  the  water  to  the  land. 

IX 

And  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  stars  came 
out  far  over  the  summer  sea, 

Bnt  never  a  moment  ceased  the  fight  of  the 
one  and  the  fifty-three. 


Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  their 

high-built  galleons  came. 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  with 

her  battle-thunder  and  flame ;         f* 
Ship  after  ship,  the  whole  night  long,  drev 

back  with  her  dead  and  her  shame. 
For  some  were  sunk  and  many  were  sh^u 

ter'd,  and  so  could  fight  us  no  more  — 
God  of  battles,  was  ever  a  battle  like  thb 

in  the  world  before  ? 


For  he  said,  <  Yight  on  I  fight  on  t* 

Tho'  his  vessel  was  all  but  a  wreck; 

And  it  chanced  that,  when  half  of  the  short 

summer  night  was  gone, 
With  a  g^sly  wound  to  be  drest  be  had 

left  the  deck, 
But  a  bullet  struck  him  that  was 

it  suddenly  dead, 
And  himself  he  was  wounded  again  in  tho 

side  and  the  head, 
And  he  said,  *  Fight  on  I  fight  on  1  * 

XI 

And  the  night  went  down,  and  the  son 

smiled  out  far  over  the  summer  ses« 
And  the  Spanish  fleet  with  broken  aides  lay 

round  us  all  in  a  ring;  71 

But  they  dared  not  touch  us  aeain,  for  thoj 

fear'd  that  we  still  ooukl  sting. 
So   they    watoh'd    what   the   end    woold 

be. 
And  we  had  not  fought  them  in  Tain, 
But  in  perilous  plight  were  we, 
Seeing  forty  of  our  poor  hundred  wot 

slain, 
And  half  of  the  rest  of  ns  maim'd  fof 

life 
In  the  crash  of  the  oannonadea  and  ths 

desperate  strife; 
And  the  sick  men  down  in  the  hold  wers 

most  of  them  stark  and  cold. 
And  the  pikes  were  all  broken  or  bent,  and 

the  powder  was  all  of  it  spent;      fc 
And  the  masts  and  the  rigging  were  lyie^ 

over  the  side; 
But  Sir  Richard  cried  in  his  English  prid«: 
'  We  have  fought  such  a  fight  for  a  d^ 

and  a  night 
As  may  never  be  fonght  again  I 
We  have  won  great  glory,  my  mea  I 
And  a  day  less  or  more 
At  sea  or  ashore, 
We  die  —  does  it  matter  when  ? 
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Sink   me  the  ship,  Master  Gunner  —  sink 

her,  split  her  in  twain  I 
Fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  not  into  the 

hands  of  Spain  I '  90 

XII 

And  the  gunner  said, '  Ay,  ay,'  but  the  sea- 
men made  reply: 

*  We  have  children,  we  have  wives, 
And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives. 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we 

yield,  to  let  us  go; 
We  shall  live  to  fight  again  and  to  strike 

another  blow.' 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they 

yielded  to  the  foe. 

XIII 

And  the  stately  Spanish  men  to  their  flag^ 

ship  bore  him  then. 
Where  they  laid  him  by  the  mast,  old  Sir 

Kchard  caught  at  last. 
And  they  praised  him  to  his  face  with  their 

courtly  foreign  grace;  99 

Bat  he  rose  upon  their  decks,  and  he  cried: 

*  I  have  fought  for  Queen  and  Faith  like 

a  valiant  man  and  true; 
I   have  only  done  my  duty  as  a  man  is 

bound  to  do. 
With  a  joyful  spirit  I  Sir  Richard  Gren- 

ville  die  t 
And  he  fell  upon  their  decks,  and  he  died. 

XIV 

And  they  stared  at  the  dead  that  had  b?en 

so  valiant  and  true. 
And  had  holden  the  power  and  glory  of 

Spain  so  cheap 
That  he  dared  her  with  one  little  ship  and 

bis  English  few; 
Was  he  devil  or  man  ?    He  was  devil  for 

aught  they  knew, 
Bnt  they  sank  his  body  with  honor  down 

into  the  deep. 
And  they  mann'd   the    Revenge    with  a 

swarthier  alien  crew,  no 

And  away  she  sail'd  with  her  loss  and 

long'd  for  her  own; 
When  a  wind  from  the  lands  they  had 

rnin*d  awoke  from  sleep, 
And  the  water  beg^n  to  heave  and  the 

weather  to  moan. 
And  or  ever  that  evening  ended  a  great 

gale  blew. 


And  a  wave  like  the  wave  that  is  raised  by 

an  earthquake  grew. 
Till  it  smote  on  their  hulls  and  their  sails 

and  their  masts  and  their  flags, 
And  the  whole  sea  plunged  and  fell  on  the 

shot-shatter' d  navy  of  Spain, 
And  the  little  Revenge  herself  went  down 

by  the  island  crags 
To  be  lost  evermore  in  the  main. 
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According  to  the  '  Memoir '  (vol.  ii.  p.  253), 
the  poem  was  'partly  founded  on  the  story 
known  to  him  rfennyion]  of  a  g^rl  who  con- 
sented to  be  bridesmaid  to  her  sister,  although 
she  secretly  loved  the  bridegroom.' 

Thet  have  left  the  doors  ajar;  and  by 

their  clash. 
And  prelude  on  the  keys,  I  know  the  song, 
Their  favorite  —  which  I  call  '  The  Tables 

Tum'd.' 
Evelyn  begins  it, '  O  diviner  Air.' 

SVBLTN 

O  diviner  Air, 

Thro'  the  heat,  the  diowth,  the  dust,  the 

glare, 
Far  from  out  the  west  in  shadowing  showers. 
Over  all  the  meadow  baked  and  bare, 
Making^  fresh  and  fair 

All  the  bowers  and  the  flowers,  ><> 

Fiuntinpf  flowers,  faded  bowers. 
Over  all  this  weary  world  of  ours. 
Breathe,  diviner  Air ! 

A  sweet  voiee  that  ^- you  scarce  could  bet* 

ter  that  1 
Now  follows  Edith  echoing  Evelyn. 


O  diviner  light, 

Thro'  the  cloud  that  roofs  our  noon  with 

night, 
Thro'  the  blotting  mist,  the  blinding  showers. 
Far  from  out  a  sky  for  ever  bright. 
Over  all  the  woodland's  flooded  bowers,      ^ 
Over  all  the  meadow's  drowning  flowers. 
Over  all  this  min'd  world  of  ours. 
Break,  diviner  light ! 

Marvellonsly  like,  their  voices  —  and  them- 
selves f 

Tho'  one  is  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
other, 
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Ab    one    is   somewhat  graver    than    the 

other  — 
Edith    than  Evelyn.     Your  good   uncle, 

whom 
You  count  the    father  of    your  fortune, 

longs 
For  this  alliance.    Let  me  ask  you  then, 
Which  voice  most  takes  you  ?  for  I  do  not 

doubt,  30 

Being  a  watchful  parent,  you  are  taken 
With  one  or  other;  tho'  sometimes  I  fear 
You  may  be    flickering,  fluttering    in    a 

doubt 
Between  the  two  —  which  must  not  be  — 

which  might 
Be  death  to  one.    They  both  are  beautiful: 
Evelyn  is  gayer,  wittier,  prettier,  says 
The  comniou  voice,  if  one  may  trust  it, 

she? 
No !  but  the  paler  and  the  graver,  Edith. 
Woo  her  and  gain  her  then;  no  wavering, 

boy  ! 
The  graver  is  perhaps  the  one  for  yon      40 
Who  jest  and  laugh  so  easily  and  so  well. 
For  love  will  go  by  contrast,  as  by  likes. 

No  sisters  ever  prized  each  other  more. 
Not  so;  their  mother  and  her  sister  loved 
More  passionately  stilL 

But  that  my  best 
And  oldest  friend,  your  uncle,  wishes  it. 
And  that  I  know  you  worthy  every  way 
To  be  my  son,  I  might,  perchance,  be 

loath 
To  part  them,  or  part  from  them;  and  yet 

one 
Should  marry,  or  all  the  broad  lands  in 

your  view  50 

From  this  bay-window-^  which  our  house 

has  held 
Three  hundred  years  —  will  pass  collator- 

aUy.         '  *^ 

My  father  with  a  child  on  either  knee, 
A  hand  upon  the  head  of  either  child, 
Smoothing  their  locka^  as  golden  as  his 

own 
Were  silver,  'get  them  wedded'  would  ho 

say. 
And  once  my  prattling  Edith  ask'd  him 

•why?' 
*  Ay,  why  ? '  said  he,  <  for  why  should  I  go 

lame  ? ' 
Then  told  them  of  his  wars,  and  of  his 

wound. 


For  see  —  this  wine  —  the  grape  bom 
whence  it  flow'd  60 

Was  blackening  on  the  slopes  of  Portugal. 

When  that  brave  soldier,  down  the  terrible 
ridge 

Plunged  in  the  last  fierce  chaige  at  Water- 
loo, 

And  caught  the  laming  bullet.  He  left  me 
this. 

Which  yet  retains  a  memory  of  its  youth. 

As  I  of  mine,  and  my  first  passion.  Come  1 

Here 's  to  your  happy  union  with  my 
ohUdI 

Yet  must  yon  change  your  name — no 

fault  of  mine  ! 
You  say  that  you  can  do  it  as  willingly    69 
As  birds  make  ready  for  their  bridal-time 
By  change  of  feather;  for  all  that,  my  boy, 
Some  binls  are  sick  and  sullen  when  they 

moult. 
An  old  and  worthy  name !  bat  mine  thst 

stirr'd 
Among  our  civil  wars  and  earlier  too 
Among  the  Roses,  the  more  venerable. 
/  care  not  for  a  name — no  fault  of  mine. 
Once  more  —  a  happier  marriage  than  my 

oWnl 

Yon  see  yon  Lombard  poplar  on  the 

plain. 
The  highway  running  by  it  leaves  a  breadth 
Of  sward  to  left  and  right,  where,   long 

ago.  Be 

One  bright  May  morning  in  a  world  U 

song, 
I  lay  at  leisure,  watching  overhead 
The  aerial  poplar  wave,  an  amber  spire. 

I  dozed ;  I  woke.    An  open  landanlet 
Whirl'd  by,  which,  after  it  had  past  ms^ 

show'd 
Taming  my  way,  the  loveliest   laoo  oo 

earth. 
The  face  of  one  there  sitting  opposite, 
On  whom  I  brought  a  strange  unhappiness, 
That  time  I  did  not  see. 

Love  at  first  sigU 
May  seem  —  with  goodly  rhyme  and  rea- 
son for  it  —  v» 
Possible  —  at  first  glimpse,  and  for  a  fsca 
Gone  in  a  moment  —  strange.    Yet  once, 

when  first 
I  oame  on  lake  Llanberris  in  the  dark» 
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A  moonless  night  with  storm  —  one  light- 

niug-fork 
Flashed  out  the  lake;  and  tho'  I  loiter'd 

there 
The  full  day  after,  yet  in  retrospect 
That  less  than  momentary  thunder-sketch 
Of  lake  and  mountain  conquers  all  the  day. 

The  sun  himself  has  limn'd  the  face  for 

me. 
Not  quite  so  quickly,  no,  nor  half  as  well. 
For  look  you  here  —  the  shadows  are  too 

deep,  10 1 

And  like  the  critic's   hlnrring    comment 

make 
The  veriest  heauties  of  the  work  appear 
The  darkest  faults;  the  sweet  eyes  frown, 

the  lips 
Ssem  hut  a  gash.    My  sole  memorial 
Of  Kdith  —  no,  the  other,  —  both  indeed. 

So  that  bright  face   was  flash'd   thro' 
sense  and  soul 
And  by  the  poplar  vanish'd  —  to  be  found 
Long  after,  as  it  seem'd,  beneath  the  tall 
Tree -bowers,    and    those    long  -  sweeping 
beechon  boughs  1 10 

Of  our  New  Forest.     I  was  there  alone. 
The  phantom  of  the  whirling  landaulet 
Fur  ever  past  me  by;  when  one  quick  peal 
Of  laughter  drew  me  thro'  the  glimmering 

glades 
Down  U>  the  snowlike  sparkle  of  a  cloth 
On  fern  and  foxglove.     Lo,  the  face  again, 
My  Rosalind  in  this  Arden  —  Edith  —  all 
One  bloom  of  youth,  health,  beauty,  happi- 
ness, 
And  moved  to  merriment  at  a  passing  jest. 

There  one  of  those  abont  her  knowing 
me  120 

Call'd  me  to  join  them;  so  with  these  I 
spent 

What  seem'd  my  crowning  hour,  my  day 
of  days. 

I  woo'd  her  then,  nor  nnsnccessfully, 
The  worse  for  her,  for  me  1     Was  I  con- 
tent? 
Ay^— no,  not  quite;  for  now  and  then  I 

thought 
Laziness,  vague  love-longings,  the  bright 

May, 
Had  made  a  heated  haze  to  magnify 
The  eharm  of  Edith — that  a  man V  ideal 


Is  high  in  heaven,  and  lodged  with  Plato's 

God, 
Not  findable  here  —  content,  and  not  con- 
tent, 130 
In  some  such  fashion  as  a  man  may  be 
That  having  had  the  portrait  of  his  friend 
Drawn  by  an  artist,  looks  at  it,  and  says, 
*  Good  !  very  like  1  not  altogether  he.' 

As  yet  I  had  not  bound  myself  by  words, 
Only,  believing  I  loved  Edith,  maae 
Edith  love  me.    Then  came  the  day  when  I, 
Flattering  myself  that  all  my  doubts  were 

fools 
Born  of  the  fool  this  Age  that  doubts  of 

all  —  139 

Not  I  that  day  of  Edith's  love  or  mine  — 
Had   braced  my  purpose  to  declare  my- 
self. 
I  stood  upon  the  stairs  of  Paradise. 
The  golden  gates  would  open  at  a  word. 
I  spoke  it  —  told  her  of  my  passion,  seen 
And  lost  and  found  aeain,  had  got  so  far, 
Had  caught  her  hand,  her  eyelids  fell  —  I 

heard 
Wheels,  and  a  noise  of  welcome  at  the 

doors  — 
On  a  sudden  after  two  Italian  years 
Had  set  the  blossom  of  her  health  again, 
The    younger    sister,    Evelyn,    enter*d  -^ 

there,  150 

There  was  the  face,  and  altogether  she. 
The    mother    fell    about    the    daughter's 

neck. 
The  sisters  closed  in  one  another's  arms. 
Their  people  throng'd  about  them  from  the 

And  in  the  thick  of  question  and  reply 
1  fled  the  house,  driven  by  one  angel  face, 
And  all  the  Furies. 

I  was  bound  to  her; 
I  could  not  free  myself  in  honor  —  bound 
Not  by  the  sounded  letter  of  the  word,    159 
Bnt  counter-pressures  of  the  yielded  hand 
That  timorously  and  faintly  echoed  mine. 
Quick  blushes,  the  sweet  dwelling  of  her 

eyes 
Upon  me  when  she  thought  I  did  not  see  — 
Were  these  not  bonds  ?  na}',  nay,  but  could 

I  wed  her 
Loving   the    other?    do   her    that   great 

wrong  ? 
Had  I  not  dream'd  I  loved  her  yestet- 

mom? 
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Had  I  not  known  where  Love,  at  first  c  fear, 
Grew  after  marriage  to  full  height  and 

form? 
Tet    after    marriage,    that    mock -sister 

there  — 
Brother-in-law  —  the  fiery  nearness  of  it  — 
Unlawful  and  disloyal  brotherhood  —     171 
What  end  but  darkness  could  ensue  from 

this 
For  all  the  three?    So  Love  and  Honor 

jarr'd, 
Tho'  Love  and  Honor  join'd  to  raise  the  full 
High-tide  of  doubt  that  sway'd  me  up  and 

down 
Advancing  nor  retreating. 

Edith  wrote: 
'  My  mother  bids  me  ask ' — I  did  not  tell 

you  — 
A  widow  with  less  guile  than  many  a  child. 
God  help  the  wrinkled  children  that  are 

Christ's 
As  well  as  the  plump  cheek — she  wrought 

us  harm,  180 

Poor  soul,  not  knowing  t — '  Are  you  ill  ? ' 

—  so  ran 
The  letter  —  *you  have  not  been  here  of 

late. 
You  will  not  find  me  here.    At  last  I  go 
On  that  long-promised  visit  to  the  North. 
I  told  your  wayside  story  to  my  mother 
And  Evelvn.     She  remembers  you.     Fare- 
well. 
Pray  come  and  see  my  mother.    Almost 

blind 
With  ever-growing  cataract,  yet  she  thinks 
8he  sees  you  when  she  hears.    Again  fare- 

weU.' 

Cold  words  from  one  I  had  hoped  to 
warm  so  far  190 

That  I  could  stamp  my  image  on  her 
heart  f 

'  Pray  come  and  see  my  mother,  and  fare- 
well.' 

Cold,  but  as  welcome  as  free  airs  of  heaven 

After  a  dungeon's  closeness.  Selfish, 
strange  ! 

What  dwarfs  arc  men  t  my  strangled  van- 
ity 

Utter'd  r  stifled  cry  —  to  have  vext  myself 

And  all  in  vain  for  her — cold  heart  or 
none  — 

No  bride  for  me.   Yet  so  my  path  was  clear 

To  win  the  sister. 


Whom  I  woo'd  and 
For  Evelyn  knew  not  of  my  former  soil, 
Because  the  simple  mother  work'd  upon  »% 
By  Edith  pray'd  me  not  to  whisper  of  it. 
Aiid  Edith  would  be  bridesmaid  on  the  day. 

But  on  that  day,  not  being  all  at  ease, 
I  from  the  altar  glancing  back  upon  her. 
Before  the  first  <  I  will '  was  utter'd,  saw 
The  bridesmaid  pale,  ctatue-tike,  passion* 

less  — 
<  No  harm,  no  harm '  —  I  turn'd  again,  and 

placed 
My  ring  upon  the  finger  of  my  bride. 

So,  when  we   parted,  Edith   spoke  no 

woi-d,  »• 

She  went  no  tear,  but  round  my  Evelyn 

clung 
In  utter  silence  for  so  long,  I  thonghty 
'  What,  will  she  never  set  ner  sister  free  7  * 

We  left  her,  happy  each  in  each,  aod 

then. 
As  tho'  the  happiness  of  each  in  each 
Were  not  enough,  must  fain  have  torrents, 

lakes. 
Hills,  the  great  things  of  Nature  and  the 

fair. 
To  lift  us  as  it  were  from  commonplace, 
And  help  us  to  our  joy.     Better  have  sent 
Our  Edith  thro'  the  glories  of  the  earth,  aio 
To  change  with  her  horizon,  if  true  Love 
Were  not  his  own  imperial  all-in-all. 

Far  off  we  went.    My  God,  I  would  not 

live 
Save  that  I  think  this  gross  hard-seemtog 

world 
Is  onr  misshaping  vision  of  the  Powers 
Behind  the  world,  that  make  our  griefs  oar 

gains. 

For  on  the  dark  night  of  our  marriag»* 

The  great  tragedian,  that   had  qDcnch'd 

herself 
In  that  assumption  of  the  bridesmaid  — 

she 
That  loved   me  —  onr   trne    Edith  ~ber 

brain  broke  ay* 

With  over-Rating,  till  she  rose  and  fled 
Beneath  a  pitiless  rush  of  autumn  rain 
To  the  deaf  church  —  to  be   let  in^to 

pray 
Before  thai  altar  ^  ao  I  think;  aod  theie 
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Ther  found  her  beating  the  hard  Fkotes- 

tant  doors. 
She  died  and  she  was  buried  ere  we  knew. 

I  learnt  it  first.    I  had  to  speak.    At 
once 
The  bright  quick  smile  of  Evelyn,  that  had 

sunn'd 
The  moriiiuff  of  our  marriage,  past  away. 
And  on  our  nome-retum  the  daily  want  340 
Of  Edith  iu  the  house,  the  garden,  still 
Haunted  us  like  her  ghost;  and  by  and  by, 
Either  from  that  necessity  for  talk 
Which  lives  with  blindness,  or  plain  inno- 
cence 
Of  nature,  or  desire  that  her  lost  child 
Should  earn  from  both  the  praise  of  hero- 
ism. 
The  mother  broke  her  promise  to  the  dead, 
And  told  the  living  daughter  with  what 

love 
Edith  had  welcomed  my  brief  wooing  of 
her,  349 

And  all  her  sweet  selfnuicriflce  and  death. 

Henceforth  that  mystic  bond  betwixt  the 

twins  — 
Did  I  not  tell  you  they  were  twins  ?  —  pre- 

Taird 
So  far  that  no  caress  could  win  my  wife 
Back   to  that  passionate   answer  of  full 

heart 
I  had  from  her  at  first.     Not  that  her 

love. 
The'  scarce  as  great  as  Edith's  power  of 

love,' 
Had  lenen'd,  but  the  mother's  garrulous 

wail 
For  ever  woke  the  unhappy  Past  again, 
Till  that  dead  bridesmaid,  meant  to  be  my 

bride, 
Put  forth  cold  hands  between  us,  and  I 

fear*d  ate 

rhe  very  fountains  of  her  life  were  chill'd; 
So  took  her  thence,  and  brought  her  here, 

and  here 
She   bore    a  child,  whom    reverently  we 

caird 
Edith;  and  in  the  second  year  was  bom 
A  second  —  this  I  named  from  her  own 

self, 
Evelyn ;  then  two  weeks  —  no  more  —  she 

join  d, 
In  ana   beyond  the  grave,  that  one  she 

loved. 


Now  in  this  quiet  of  declining  life. 
Thro'  dreams  by  night  and  trtuices  of  the 
day,  a69 

The  sisters  glide  about  me  hand  in  hand, 
Both  beautiful  alike,  nor  can  I  tell 
One  from  the  other,  no,  nor  care  to  tell 
One  from  the  other,  only  know  they  come, 
They  smile  upon  me,  till,  remembering  all 
The  love  they  both  have  borne  me,  and  the 

love 
I  bore  them  both  —  divided  as  I  am 
From  either  b^  the  stillness  of  the  grave — 
I  know  not  which  of  these  I  love  the  best. 

But  you  love  Edith;  and  her  own  true 

eyes  179 

Are  traitors  to  her;  our  quick  Evelyn  — 
The  merrier,  prettier,  wittier,  as  they  talk, 
And  not   without  good  reason,  my  goc^ 

sou- 
ls yet  nntouch'd.    And  I  that  hold  them 

both 
Dearest  of  all  things  — well,  I  am    not 

sure  — 
But  if  there  lie  a  preference  either  way. 
And  in  the  rich  vocabulary  of  I^ve 
*  Most  dearest '  be  a  true  superlative  — 
I  think  /  likewise  love  your  Kdith  most. 
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The  footnotes  are  the  poet^s  own. 


'OuBB-KEEPBR  Sent  tha,  my  lass,  fur  new 

Squire  coom'd  last  night. 
Butter  an'  beggs  —  yis  —  yis.    I  '11  gott  wi' 

tha  back;  all  right; 
Butter  I  warrants  be  prime,  an'  I  warrants 

the  heegs  be  as  well, 
Haf e  a  pint  o  milk  runs  out  when  ya  breaks 

the  shell. 

II 

Sit  thysen  down  fur  a  bit;  hev  a  glass  o' 

cowslip  wine  I 
I  liked  the  owd  Squire  an'  'is  gells  as  thaw 

they  was  gells  o'  mine, 
Fur  then  we  was  all  es  one,  the  Squire  an' 

'is  darters  an'  me, 
Hall  but  Miss  Annie,  the  heldest,  I  niver 

not  took  to  she. 

^  See  note  on  pronunGiation«  p.  460L 
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Bat  Nelly,  the  last  of  the  cletch,^  I  liked 

'er  the  fust  on  'em  all, 
Far  hofFens  we  talkt  o'  my  darter  es  died 

o'  the  fever  at  fall;  lo 

An'  I  thowt  't  wur  the  will  o'  the  Lord, 

but  Miss  Annie  she    said    it  wur 

draains. 
Far  she  hed  n't  naw  ooomfat  in  'er,  an' 

am'd  naw  thanks  fur  'er  paains. 
Eh  I  thebbe  all  wi'  the  Lord,  my  childer,  I 

han't  gotten  none  1 
8a  new  Squire 's  coom'd  wi'  'is  taiiil  in  'is 

'and,  an'  owd  Squire  'a  gone. 

Ill 

For  'sta'ate  be  i'  taail,  my  lass— tha  dosn' 

knaw  what  that  be  ? 
But  I  knaws  the  law,  I  does,  for  the  lawyer 

ha  towd  it  me. 
*When  theer's  naw  *ead  to  a  'Ouse  by 

the  fault  o'  that  ere  maale  — 
The  gells  they  counts  fur  nowt,  and  the 

next  un  he  taakes  the  taaiL' 

IV 

What  be  the  next  un  like  ?  can  tha  tell 

ony  harm  on  'im,  lass  ?  — 
Kaiiy  sit  down  —  naw  'urry  —  sa  oowd  I  — 

her  another  glass  I  ao 

Straange  an'  cowd  fur  the  time  f  we  may 

happen  a  fall  o'  snaw  — 
Not  es  I  cares  fur  to  hear  ony  harm,  but 

I  likes  to  knaw. 
An'  I  oaps  es  'e  beant  boodklam'd;  but  'e 

dosn'  not  coom  fro'  the  shere; 
We  'd  anew  o'  that  wi'  the  Squire,  an'  we 
boo&klarnin'  ere. 


Far  Squire  wnr  a  Varsity  scholard,  an 

niver  lookt  arter  the  land  — 
Whoiits  or  turmuts  or  taates —  'e  'd  hallus 

a  boook  i'  'is  'and, 
Hallus  aloan  wi'  'is  boooks,  thaw  nigh  upo' 

seventy  year. 
An'  boo5ks,  what 's  boodks  ?  then  knaws 

thebbe  neyther  'ere  nor  theer. 

VI 

An'  the  gells,  they  hed  n't  naw  tai&ils,  an' 

the  lawyer  he  towd  it  me 
That    'is    taail    were    soft  tied  np  es  he 

could  n't  cut  down  a  tree  1  jo 

^  A  brood  of  ohiokenti 


"Drat  the  trees,"  says  I,  to  be  sewer  I 

haates  'em,  my  lass. 
Fur  we  puts  the  muck  o'  the  land,  an'  thej 

sucks  the  muck  fro'  the  grass. 

VII 

An'  Sqnire  wnr  hallus  a-smilin',  an'  gied 

to  the  tramps  goin*  by  — 
An'  all  o'  the  wust  i'  the  parish  —  wi'  hof- 

fens  a  drop  in  'is  eye. 
An'  ivry  darter  o'  Squire 's  hed  her  iva 

ridin-erse  to  'ersen. 
An'  they  rampaged  about  wi'  their  groomi, 

an'  wus  'untin'  arter  the  men. 
An'  hallus  a-dallackt  ^  an'  dizen'd  out,  to' 

a-bayin'  new  doathes. 
While  'e  sit  like  a  great  glimmer-gowk' 

wi'  'is  glasses  athurt  'is  noase. 
An'  'is  noase  sa  grafted  wi'  snuff  as  it 

could  n't  be  scroob'd  awaiiy, 
Fur  'atween  'is  readin'  an'  writin'  'e  snifft 

np  a  box  in  a  daay,  «» 

An'  'e  niver  ninn'd  arter  the  fox,  nor  arter 

the  birds  wi'  'is  gun, 
An'  'e  niver  not  shot  one  'are,  but  'e  leaved 

it  to  Charlie  'is  son. 
An  'e  niver  not  fish'd  'is  awn  ponds,  but 

Charlie  'e  cotch'd  the  pike. 
Fur  'e  warn't  not  burn  to  the  land,  an'  *e 

did  n't  take  kind  to  it  like; 
But  I  ears  es  'e  'd  gie  fur  a  howry  *  owd 

book  thutty  pound  an'  moor, 
An'  'e  'd  wrote  an'  owd  book,  his  awn  sea, 

sa  I  knaw'd  es  'e  'd  coom  to  be  poor; 
An'  'e  gied  —  I  be  fear'd  fur  to  tell  tka  'o« 

much  —  fur  an  owd  scratted  stuam 
An'  'e  digg'd  np  a  loomp  i'  the  land  an*  '• 

ffot  a  brown  pot  an'  a  bottn, 
An'  'e  bowt  owd  money,  es  would  n't  gosi 

wi'  good  gowd  o'  the  Queen, 
An'   'o   bowt  little  statutes  alUiaiikt  an* 

which  was  a  shaiime  to  be  seen;     ^ 
But  'e  niver  loo5kt  ower  a  bill,  nor  'e  uivei 

not  seed  to  owt. 
An'  'e  niver  knawd  nowt  but  boooks,  so' 

boodks,  as  thou  knaws,  belint  nowt 

VIII 

But  owd  Squire's  laiidv  es  long  es  she  lived 

she  kep'  'em  all  clear, 
Thaw  es  long  es  she  lived  I  niver  bed 

of  'er  darters  'ere; 

^  Overdrest  in  gay  ooloiii 

«  Owl. 

•Filthy. 
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But  artcr  she  died  we  was  all  ea  one,  the 

childer  an'  me, 
An'  sarrints  runn*d  in  an'  out,  an'  ofFens  we 

bed  'em  to  tea. 
Lawkl  'ow  I  laugh 'd  when  the  laasea  'ud 

talk  o'  their  Missis's  waays, 
An'  the  Missisis  talk'd  o'  the  lasses.  —  1 11 

tell  tba  some  o'  these  daays. 
Hoanlj  Mis9  Annie  were  saw  stuck  oop, 

like  'er  mother  af oor  -— 
*£r  an'  'er    blessed   darter— they  niver 

derken'd  my  door.  60 

IX 

An'  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled  till  'e  'd 
gotten  a  fright  at  last, 

An'  'e  calls  fur  'is  son,  fur  the  'tnmey's  let- 
ters they  foUer'd  sa  fast; 

Snt  Squire  wur  afear'd  o'  'is  son,  an'  'e 
says  to  'im,  meek  as  a  mouse, 

*  Lad,  thou  mun  cut  off  thy  taiiil,  or  the 
gells  'uU  goa  to  the  'Ouse, 

Fur  I  6nds  es  I  £e  that  i'  debt,  es  I  '(Mips  es 
thou  11  'elp  me  a  bit, 

An*  if  thou  '11  'gree  to  cut  off  thy  taail  I 
may  saitve  mysen  yit' 

X 

But  Charlie  'e  sets  back  'is  ears,  an'  'e 

swears,  an'  'e  says  to  'im,  <  Noa. 
X  'Te  gotten  the  'staate  by  the  taail  an'  be 

dang'd  if  I  iver  let  goa ! 
Ccx>m !    coom  I    feyther,'    'e    says,    '  why 

should  n't  thy  boooks  be  sowd  I 
I  hears  es  soom  o'  thy  boooks  mebbe  worth 

their  weight  i'  gowd.'  70 

XI 

Heaps  an'  heilps  o'  booaks,  I  ha'  seed  'em, 

beloug'd  to  the  Squire, 
But  the  lasses  'ed  teara  out  leaves  i'  the 

middle  to  kindle  the  fire; 
6a  moast  on  'is  owd  big  boodks  fetch'd  nigh 

to  nowt  at  the  saiile, 
A^xftd  Squire  were  at  Charlie  agean  to  git 

'im  to  cut  off  'is  taail. 

XII 

ir»  would  n't  find  Charlie's  likes  —  'e  were 

that  outdacious  at  'oam, 
>7oi  thaw  ya  went  fur  to  raiike  out  hell  wi' 

a  small-tooth  coamb  — 
r>roook  wi'  the  Quoloty's  wine,  an'  droonk 

wi'  the  farmer's  aale, 
^^Cad  wi'  the  lasses  an'  all  —  an'  'e  would  n't 

cut  off  the  taaiL 


XIII 

Thon's  ooom'd  oop  by  the  beck;  and  a 

thnm  be  a-grawiu'  theer, 
I  niver  ha  seed  it  sa  white  wi'  the  maay  es 

I  seed  it  to-year  —  fe 

Theerabouts  Charlie  joompt  —  and  it  gied 

me  a  scare  tother  night, 
Fur  I  thowt  it  wur  Charlie's  ghoast  i'  the 

derk,  fur  it  loookt  sa  wliite. 
'  Billy,'  says  'e, '  hev  a  joomp  1 '  —  thaw  the 

bauks  o'  the  beck  be-  sa  high. 
Fur  he  ca'd  'is  'erse  Billy-rough-un,  thaw 

niver  a  hair  wur  awry ; 
But    Billy    fell    bakkuds    o'  Charlie,  an' 

Charlie  'e  brok  'is  neck, 
Sa  theer  wur  a  bend  o'  the  taail,  fur  'e  lost 

'is  tattil  i'  the  beck. 

XIV 

Sa  'is  taail  wur  lost  an'  'is  boodks  wur  gone 

an'  'is  boy  wur  dead. 
An'  Squire  'e  smiled  an'  'e  smiled,  but  'e 

niver  not  lift  oop  'is  'ead. 
Hallns  a  soft  un,  Squire  I  an'  'e  smiled,  fur 

'e  bed  n't  naw  friend, 
Sa  feyther  an'  son  was  buried  togither,  an' 

this  wur  the  bend.  90 

XV 

An'  Parson  as  hes  n't  the  call,  nor  the 

moouey,  but  hes  the  pride, 
*£  reads  of  a  sewer  an'  sartan  'oap  o'  the 

tother  side; 
But  I  beant  that  sewer  es  the  Lord,  how* 

siver  they  praily'd  an'  praay'd. 
Lets  them  inter  'eaven  easy  es  leaves  their 

debts  to  be  paaid. 
Siver  the  mou'ds  rattled  down  upo'  poor 

owd  Squire  i'  the  wood. 
An'  I  cried  along  wi'  the  gells,  fur  they 

weant  niver  coom  to  naw  good. 

XVI 

Fur  Molly  the  long  nn  she  walkt  awaay  wi' 

a  hofBcer  Isui, 
An'  nawbody  'card  on  'er  sin',  sa  o*  coorse 

she  be  gone  to  the  bad  ! 
An'  Lucy  wur  la'ame  o'  one  leg,  sweet 'arts 

she  niver  'ed  none  — 
Stratlnge  an'   unheppen  ^  Miss  Lucy  I  we 

nasmed  her  *  Dot  an'  gaw  one  I '    100 
An'  Hetty  wur  weak  i'  the  hattics,  wi'out 

ony  harm  i'  the  leg^, 

1  Ungainly,  awkward. 
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An'  the  fever  'ed  baaked  Jinny's  'eiid  as 

bald  as  one  o'  tbem  heggs, 
An'  Nelly  war  up  fro'  the  craadle  as  big  i' 

the  mouth  as  a  cow. 
An'  saw  she  mun  hammergrate,^  lass,  or 

she  weUnt  git  a  maate  onyhow  I 
An'  es  for  Miss  Annie  es  call'd  me  afoor 

my  awn  foalks  to  my  faace, 
'A  hignorant  village  wife  es  'ud  hey  to  be 

larn'd  her  awn  plaace,' 
Hes  fur  Miss  Hannie  the  heldest  hes  now 

be  »-grawin'  sa  howd, 
I  knaws  that  mooch  o'  shea,  es  it  beiint  not 

fit  to  be  towd  ! 

XVII 

8a  I  did  n't  not  taieLke  it  kindly  ov  owd 

Miss  Annie  to  saay 
Es  I  should  be  talkin'  ageiin  'em,  es  soon 

es  they  went  awaay,  no 

fW  lawks  I  'ow  I  cried  when  they  went, 

an'  our  Nelly  she  gied  me  'er  'and. 
Fur  I  'd  ha  done  owt  for  the  Squire  an'  'is 

gells  es  belong'd  to  the  land; 
Boooks,  es  I  said  afoor,  thebbe  ueyther 

'ere  nor  theer  1 
But  I  sarved  'em  wi'  butter  an'  heggs  fur 

huppuds  o'  twenty  year. 

xvin 

An'  they  hallus  pattid  what  I  haz'd,  sa  I 

hallus  deal'd  wi'  the  Hall, 
An'  they  knaw'd  what  butter  wur,  an'  they 

knaw'd  what  a  hegg  wur  an'  all; 
Hugger-mugger  they  lived,  but  they  was  n't 

that  easy  to  please. 
Till  I  gied  'em   Hinjian  cum,  an'  they 

laiiid  big  heggs  es  tha  seeas; 
An'  I  niver  puts  saame'  i'  my  butter  — 

they  does  it  at  Willis's  farm; 
Taaste  another  drop  o'  the  wine  —  twe'ant 

do  tha  uaw  harm. 


lao 


XIX 

8a  new  Squire  's  coom'd  wi'  'is  taail  in  'is 

'and,  an'  owd  Sqiiire  's  gone; 
I  heard  'im  a  roomliir  by,  but  arter  my 

night-cap  wur  on; 
Sa  I  han't  clapt  eyes  on  'im  yit,  fur  he 

coom'd  last  night  sa  laate  — 
Pluksh  I  t  !  s  the   hens  i'  the   peas  !   why 

did  n't  tha  hesp  the  gaate  ? 

*  Emigrate.  ^  Lard. 

'  A  cry  accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  hands 
to  seare  trespauing  f owL 


IN  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL 

EMMIE 

^  Thii  poem  has  been  criticised  as  '  marrod  a 
little  by  the  needlessly  harsh  attack  oa  tha 
practice  of  modem  surgery,  as  exhibited  by 
one  of  the  hospital  stafP  i '  hot  Mr.  Palgrave 
(*  Lyrical  Poems  of  Tennyson,'  London,  )(&Sm) 
says :  *  It  should  be  remembered  that  tliia  in  a 
little  drama,  in  which  the  Hospital  Nutve,  Dot 
the  Poet,  is  supposed  to  be  sp^Jdng  tluoogb- 
out.  The  two  ohildren.  whose  story  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Parish  Magaxine,  are  the  only  oaar^ 
aeters  here  described  from  actual  life.'  He 
adds  that  *  this  is  the  most  absdlatelT  patbetie 
poem '  known  to  him.  See  also  the  ^Jdemoir,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  253. 


OuB  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I  never 

had  seen  him  before. 
But  he  sent  a  chill  to  my  heart  when  I  saw 

him  come  in  at  the  door, 
Fresh  from  the  surgery-schools  of  France 

and  of  other  lands  — 
Harsh  red  hair,  big  voice,  big  chest,  big 

merciless  hands  I 
Wonderful  cures  he  had  done,  O,  yes,  but 

they  said  too  of  him 
He  was  happier  using  the  knife  than  in  try- 
ing to  save  the  limb. 
And  that  I  can  well  believe,  for  be  look'd 

so  coarse  and  so  red, 
I  could  think  he  was  one  of  those  who  would 

break  their  jests  on  the  dead, 
And  mangle  the  living  dog  that  had  loved 

him  and  fawn'd  at  his  knee  — 
Drench'd  with  the   hellish   oorali  —  that 

ever  such  things  should  be  I 

1! 

Here  was  a  boy  —  I  am  sure  that  some  of 

our  children  would  die 
But  for  the  voice  of  love,  and  the  smile, 

and  the  comforting  eye  ^ 
Here  was  a  boy  in  the  wiud,  every  boos 

seem'd  out  of  its  place  — 
Caught  in  a  mill  and  orush'd  —  it  was  aD 

but  a  hopeless  case: 
And  he  handled  him  gently  enongh;  bat  kit 

voice  and  his  face  were  not  kind, 
And  it  was  but  a  hopeless  ease,  he  had  seen 

it  and  made  up  his  mind. 
And  he  said  to  me  roughly,  *  The  lad  will 

need  little  mote  of  your  care.' 
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*  All  the  more  need,'  I  told  him,  *  to  seek 

the  Ix>rd  Jesus  in  prayer; 
They  are  all  His  children  here,  and  I  praj 

for  them  all  as  my  own.' 
But  he  tum'd  to  me,  '  Ay,  good  woman, 

can  prayer  set  a  broken  bone  ?  ' 
Then  he  mutter'd  half  to  himself,  but  I 

know  that  I  heard  him  say, 

*  All  very  well  —  but  the  good  Lord  Jesus 

has  had  his  day.' 

Ill 

Had  ?  has  it  come  ?    It  has  only  dawn'd. 

It  will  come  by  and  by. 
O,  how  could  I  serre  in  the  wards  if  the 

hope  of  the  world  were  a  lie  ? 
How  could  I  bear  with  the  sights  and  the 

loathsome  smells  of  disease 
But  that  He  said,  <  Ye  do  it  to  me,  when  ye 

do  it  to  these  '  ? 

IV 

60   he  went.     And  we  past  to  this  ward 

where  the  younger  children  are  laid. 
Here  is  the  cot  of  our  orphan,  our  darling, 

our  meek  little  maid ; 
Empty,  you  see,  just  now  !    We  have  lost 

her  who  loved  her  so  much  — 
Patient  of  pain  tho'  as  quick  as  a  sensitive 

plant  to  the  touch. 
Hera  was   the   prettiest  prattle,   it  often 

moved  me  to  tears. 
Hers  was   the   gratefullest  heart  I   have 

found  in  a  child  of  her  years  — 
Kay  you  remember  our  Emmie;  you  used 

to  send  her  the  flowers. 
How  she  would  smile  at  'em,  play  with  'em, 

talk  to  'em  hours  after  hours  ! 
They  that  can  wander  at  will  where  the 

works  of  the  Lord  are  reveal'd 
Little  guess  what  joy  can  be  got  from  a 

cowslip  out  of  the  field ; 
Flowers  to  these  '  spirits  in  prison'  are  all 

they  can  know  of  the  spring, 
They  freshen  and  sweeten  the  wards  like 

the  waft  of  an  angel's  wing. 
And  she  lay  with  a  flower  in  one  hand  and 

her  thin  hands  crost  on  her  breast  — 
Wan,  but  as  pretty  as  heart  can  desire,  and 

we  thought  her  at  rest, 
Quietly  sleeping  —  so  quiet,  our  doctor  said, 

'  Poor  little  dear, 
Nume,   I   must  do   it  to-morrow;  she  '11 

never  live  thro'  it,  I  fear.' 


I 


I  walk'd  with  our  kindly  old  doctor  as  far 

as  the  head  of  the  stair, 
Then  I  retnrn'd  to  the  ward;  the   child 

did  n't  see  I  was  there. 

VI 

Never  since  I  was  nurse  had  I  been  so 

grieved  and  so  vext  I 
Emmie  had  heard  him.     Softly  she  call'd 

from  her  cot  to  the  next, 

*  He  says  I  shall  never  live  thro'  it;  O  An- 

nie, what  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

Annie  consider'd.  <If  I,'  said  the  wise 
little  Annie,  *  was  you, 

I  should  cry  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  to  help 
me,  for,  Emmie,  you  see. 

It 's  all  in  the  picture  there :  "  Little  chil- 
dren should  come  to  me  " '  — 

Meaning  the  print  that  you  gave  us,  I 
find  that  it  always  can  please 

Our  children,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  with 
children  about  his  knees. 

*  Tes,  and  I  will,'  said  Emmie, '  but  then  if 

I  call  to  the  Lord, 

How  should  he  know  tliat  it 's  me  ?  such  a 
lot  of  beds  in  the  ward  I ' 

That  was  a  puzzle  for  Annie.  Again  she 
consider'd  and  said: 

'  Emmie,  you  put  out  your  arms,  and  you 
leave  'em  outside  on  the  bed  — 

The  Lord  has  so  much  to  see  to  I  but,  Em- 
mie, you  tell  it  him  plain, 

It 's  the  little  girl  with  her  arms  lying  out 
on  the  counterpane.' 

VII 

I  had  sat  three   nights  by  the  child  —  I 

could  not  watch  her  for  four  — 
My  brain  had   begun  to   reel  —  I  felt   I 

could  do  it  no  more. 
That  was  my  sleeping-night,  but  I  thought 

that  it  never  would  pass. 
There  was  a  thunderclap  once,  and  a  clattt:r 

of  hail  on  the  glass. 
And  there  was  a  phantom  cry  that  I  heard 

as  I  tost  about, 
The   motherless   bleat   of  a  lamb  in  the 

storm  and  the  darkness  without; 
My  sleep  was  broken  besides  with  dreams 

of  the  dreadful  knife 
And  fears   for  our  delicate  Emmie   who 

scarce  would  escape  with  her  life; 
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Then  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  it  seem'd 
she  stood  by  me  and  smiled, 

And  the  doctor  came  at  his  hour,  azkd  we 
went  to  see  to  the  child. 

VIII 

He  had  brought  his  ghastly  tools;  we  be* 

lieved  her  asleep  again  — 
Her  dear,  long,  lean,  little  arms  lying  out 

on  the  counterpane  — 
Say  that  His  day  is  done  I   Ah,  why  should 

we  care  what  they  say  ? 
The  Lord  of  the  children  had  heard  her, 

and  Emmie  had  past  away. 


DEDICATORY  POEM  TO  THE 
PRINCESS  ALICE 

Contributed  to '  The  Nineteenth  Century '  for 
Aprilf  1879,  and  afterwards  included  in  the 
*  Ballads  and  Other  Poenus.'  It  is  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  poem  that  follows,  *The  Defence 
of  Lucknow. 

The  Princess  Alice,  Qrand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1878,  aged  thirty-five  years. 

Dead    Princess,  living   Power,   if   that 

which  lived 
True  life  live  on  —  and  if  the  fatal  kiss, 
Born  of  true  life  and  love,  divorce  thee  not 
From  earthly  love  and  life  —  if  what  we 

call 
The  spirit  flash  not  all  at  once  from  out 
This  shadow  into  Substance  —  then  per- 
haps 
The    mellow'd    murmur    of  the    people's 

praise 
From  thine  own  State,  and  all  our  breadth 

of  realm, 
Where  Love  and  Longing  dress  thy  deeds 

in  light. 
Ascends  to  thee;  and  this  March  morn  that 

sees 
Thy  Soldier-brother's  bridal  orange-bloom 
Break  thro'  the  yews  and  cypress  of  thy 

And  thine  Imperial  mother  smile  again, 

May  send  one  ray  to  thee !  and  who  can 
tell  — 

Thou  —  England's  England-loving  daugh- 
ter —  thou 

Dying  so  English  thou  wouldst  have  her 


Borne  on    thy  cofiBn  —  where   is   he  eta 

swear 
But  that  some  broken  gleam  from  our  poor 

earth 
May  touch  thee,  while,  remembering  tfaee. 

Hay 
At  thy  pale  feet  this  ballad  of  the  deeds 
Of  England,  and  her  banner  in  the  East  ? 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  LUCKNOW 

First  printed  in  '  The  Nineteenth  CeatuiT  * 
for  AprU,  1879,  and  included  in  the  '  Ballada' 
1880. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  poem  oocnwnd 
during  the  Sepoy  Rebellion  in  British  India, 
in  18o7.  *  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  took  charf^e  nf 
Lucknow  as  Resident  in  March  of  th»t  year. 
The  spread  of  rebellion  in  June  oonfiBCMl  him 
to  the  defence  of  the  city,  where  he  died  of 
wounds  on  July  4.  Brilffadier  Inglis,  in  suc- 
cession, then  defended  Lucknow  for  twelT<> 
weeks  until  it  was  relieved  on  September  i^i 
by  General  Havelook,  to  whom  Sir  James  Ont- 
ram  (who  accompanied  as  volunteer)  had 
erously  ceded  the  exploit '  (Palgxave). 


Banner  of  England,  not  for  »  aeuon,  0 

banner  of  Britain,  hast  thou 
Floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the 

battle-cry  ! 
Never  with  mightier  glory  than  wbenve 

had  rear^  thee  on  high 
Flying  at  top  of  the  roofs  w  the  ghastly 

siege  of  Lucknow  — 
Shot  thro' the  staff  or  the  halyard,  bnl  ever 

we  raised  thee  anew. 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew. 

II 

Frail  were  the  works  that  defended  the 

hold  that  we  held  with  onr  lives  — 
Women  and  children  among  us,  God  help 

them,  our  children  and  wives ! 
Hold  it  we  might  —  and  for  fifteen  days  or 

for  twenty  at  most. 
'  Never  surrender,  I  charge  you,  bnt  eveiy 

man  die  at  his  post  I '  to 

Voice  of  the  dead  whom  we  loved«  our 

Lawrence  the  best  of  the  bravw ; 
Cold  were  his  brows  when  we  kisa'd  hint  — 
.  we  laid  him  that  night  in  hie  grava 
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'  Every  man  die  at  bis  poet  I  *  and  there 

hail'd  on  our  houses  and  halls 
Death  from  their  rifle-bullets,  and  death 

from  their  canMoii-balls, 
Death  in  our  innermost  chamber,  and  death 

at  our  slight  barricade, 
Death  while  we  stood  with  the  musket,  and 

death  while  we  stoopt  to  the  spade, 
Death   to   the  dying,  and  Wounds   to  the 

wounded,  for  often  there  fell. 
Striking  the  hospital  wall,  crashing  thro' 

it,  their  shot  and  their  shell, 
Death  —  for  their  spies  were  among  ns, 

their  marksmen  were  told  of  our 

best. 
So  that  the  brute  bullet  broke  thro'  the 

brain  that  could  think  for  the  rest;  30 
Bullets  would  sing  by  our  foreheads,  and 

bullets  would  rain  at  our  feet  — 
Fire  from  ten  thousand  at  once  of  the  rebels 

that  girdled  us  round  — 
Death  at  the  glimpse  of  a  finger  from  over 

the  breadth  of  a  street, 
I>eatb  from  the  heights  of  the  mosqne  and 

the  palace,  and  death  in  the  ground  1 
Mine  ?  yes,  a  mine  !    Counteruiine  I  down, 

down  1  and  creep  thro'  the  hole  1 
Keep  the  revolver  in  hand  f  you  can  hear 

him  —  the  murderous  mole  I 
Qniet,  ah  I  quiet  —  wait  till  the  point  of  the 

pickaxe  be  thro'  I 
Click  with  the  pick,  coming  nearer  and 

nearer  again  than  before  — 
Now  let  it  speak,  and  yon  firo,  and  the 

dark  pioneer  is  no  more; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  onr  banner 

of  England  blew  !  30 

III 

Aj»  but  the  foe  sprung  his  mine  many 

times,  and  it  chanced  on  a  day 
Soon  as  the    blast  of  that  undergronnd 

thunder-clap  echo'd  away. 
Dark  thro'  the  smoke  and  the  sulphnr  like 

so  many  fiends  in  their  hell  — 
Cannot-shot,  musket-shot,  volley  on  volley, 

and  yell  upon  yell  — 
Fiercely  on  all  the  defences  our  myriad 

enemy  fell. 
Wliat  have  they  done  ?  where  is  it  ?     Out 

yonder.     Guard  the  Redan  ! 
Storm   at  the  Water-gate !  storm   at  the 

Bailey-gate  !  storm,  and  it  ran 
Sni;ging  and  swaying  all  round  us,  as  ocean 

00  ^y^Tj  side 


Plunges  and  heaves  at  a  bank  that  is  daily 

drown 'd  by  the  tide  — 
So  many  thousands  that,  if  they  be  bold 

enough,  who  shall  escape  ?  40 

Kill  or  be  kill'd,  live   or  die,  they  shall 

know  we  are  soldiers  and  men  f 
Ready  I  take  aim  at  their  leaders  —  tlieir 

masses  are  gapp'd  with  our  g^pe  — 
Backward  they  reel  like  the  wave,  like  the 

wave  flinging  forward  again. 
Flying  and  foil'd  at  the  last  by  the  handful 

they  could  not  subdue; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew. 

IV 

Handful  of  men  as  we  were,  we  were  Eng- 
lish in  heart  and  in  limb. 
Strong  with  the  strength  of  the  race  to 

command,  to  obey,  to  endure. 
Each  of  us  fought  as  if  hope  for  the  garri- 
son hung  but  on  him; 
Still — could  we  watch  at  all  points?  we 

were  every  day  fewer  and  fewer. 
There  was  a  whisper  among  us,  but  only  a 

whisper  that  past:  50 

'Children   and  wives — if  the  tigers  leap 

into  the  fold  unawares  — 
Every  man  die  at  his  post  —  and  the  foe 

may  outlive  us  at  last  — 
Better  to  fall  by  the  hands  that  they  love, 

than  to  fall  into  theirs  ! ' 
Roar  upon  roar  in  a  moment  two  mines  by 

the  enemy  sprung 
Clove  into  perilous  chasms  our  walls  and 

our  poor  palisades. 
Rifleman,  true  is  your  heart,  but  be  sure 

that  your  hand  be  as  true  I 
Sharp  is  the  fire  of  assault,  better  aimed 

are  your  flank  fusillades  — 
Twice  do  we  hurl  them  to  earth  from  the 

ladders  to  which  they  had  clung, 
Twice  from  the  ditch  where  they  shelter 

we  drive  them  with  hand-grenades; 
And  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

of  England  blew.  60 


Then  on  another  wild  morning  another  wild 

earthquake  out-tore 
Clean   from   our  lines  of  defence  ten  or 

twelve  good  paces  or  more. 
Rifleman,  high  on  the  roof,  hidden  there 

from  the  light  of  the  sun  — 
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One  has  leapt  tip  on  the  breach,  crying  out: 

•  Follow  me,  follow  ine  1 '  — 
Mark  him  —  he  falls  I  then  another^  and 

Aim  too,  and  down  g^s  he. 
Had  they  been  bold  enough  then,  who  can 

tell  but  the  traitors  had  won  ? 
Boardings  aud  rafters  and  doors  —  an  em- 
brasure !  make  way  for  the  gun  I 
Kow  double-charge  it  with  grape  t     It  b 

charged  and  we  fire,  and  they  rtm. 
Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let  the 

dark  face  have  his  due  t 
Thanks    to    the    kindly  dark   faces  who 

fought  with  us,  faithful  and  few,   70 
Fonght  with  the   bravest  among  us,  and 

drove  them,  aud  smote  them,  and 

slew, 
That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our  banner 

in  India  blew. 

VI 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not 

what  we  do.     We  can  fight ! 
But  to  be  soldier  all  day,  and  be  sentinel 

all  thro'  the  night  ^ 
Ever  the  mine  and  assault,  our  sallies,  their 

lying  alarms, 
Bugles  and  drums  in  the  darkness,  and 

shoutings  and  soundings  to  arms, 
Ever  the  labor  of  fifty  that  QA  to  be  done 

by  five. 
Ever  the  marvel  among  us  that  one  should 

be  left  alive. 
Ever  the  day  with  its  traitorous  death  from 

the  loopholes  around. 
Ever  the  night  with  its  coffinlesa  corpse  to 

be  laid  in  the  ground,  80 

Heat  like  the  mouth  of  a  hell,  or  a  deluge 

of  cataract  skies. 
Stench  of  old  offal  decaying,  and  infinite 

torment  of  flies, 
Thoughts  of  the  breezes  of  May  blowing 

over  an  English  field, 
Cholera,  scurvy,  and  fever,  the  wound  that 

would  not  be  heal'd. 
Lopping  away  of  the  limb  by  the  pitiful- 
pitiless  knife,  — 
Torture  and  trouble  in  vain,  —  for  it  never 

could  save  us  a  life. 
Valor  of  delicate  women  who  tended  the 

hospital  bed, 
Horror  of   women   in   travail  among  the 

dying  and  dead, 
Grief  for  our  perishing  children,  and  never 

a  moment  for  grief, 


Toil  and  ineffable  weariness,  faltering^  hopet 

of  relief,  qe 

Havelock  baffled,  or  beaten,  or  bntcher'd 

for  all  that  we  knew  — 
Then  day  and  ni?ht,  dny  and  ni^ht,  coming 

down  on  tne  still-shatterM  walls 
Millions  of  mnsket-bullets,  and  thousands 

of  cannon-balls  — 
But  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  oar  banner 

of  England  blew. 

VII 

Hark  eannonade,  fusillade  !  is  it  tme  what 

was  told  by  the  scout, 
Outram  aud  Havelock  breaking  tbeir  way 

through  the  fell  mutineera  ? 
Surely  the  pibroch  of  Europe  is  ringing 

ag^in  in  our  ears  I 
All  on  a  sudden  the  garrison  utter  n  jabn 

lant  shout, 
Havelock's  glorious  Highlanders   answer 

with  conquering  cfaeen, 
Sick  from  the  hospital  echo  them,  women 

aud  children  come  out,  im 

Blessing    the  wholesome  white   faces   of 

Havelock's  good  fusileers, 
Kissing  the  war-harden'd  hand  of  the  Higb> 

lander  wet  with  their  tears  ! 
Dance  to  the  pibroch  I  —  saved  !   wo  are 

saved  I  —  is  it  you  ?  is  it  you  7 
Saved  by  the  valor  of  Havelock,  saved  by 

the  blessing  of  heaven  I 
<  Hold  it  for  fifteen  days ! '  we  have  held  it 

for  eighty*seveu  ! 
And  ever  aloft  on  the  palace  roof  the  old 

banner  of  England  blew. 


SIR  JOHN  OLDCASTLE,  LORD 
COBHAM 

(IN  wales) 

Sir  John  Oldoastle,  known  in  his  time  as  *  t^ 
good  Lord  Ck>bham,'  was  bom  In  the  ttign  d 
Edward  Ul.,  but  in  what  y«ar  is  uakwHra. 
He  was  an  ardent  Wiolifite,  and  took  UATt  to 
the  presentation  of  a  reraonstraaoe  to  PArii** 
ment  on  the  cormption  of  the  chureh.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  v.,  he  was  aoeaead  of  kef^^ 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  whenee  h»  r*- 
caped  and  hid  himself  in  Wales.  A  bill  d 
attainder  was  passed  ngainst  him,  and  a  reward 
of  a  thousand  marks  offered  for  his  ea&tw^ 
Four  years  later  he  was  taken,  and,  besot 
rsokoned  a  traitor  as  well  aa  a  hemtk^  waa 
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liiuig  np  aliTe  in  chains,  and  bomed  to  death 
by  afire  kindled  under  iha  gallows. 

Mt  friend  should    meet    me  somewhere 

hereabout 
To  take  me  to  that  hiding  in  the  hills. 

I  have  broke  their  cage,  no  gilded  one,  I 

trow  — 
I  read  no  more  the  prisoner's  mute  wail 
Scribbled    or   eanred   upon    the    pitiless 

stone; 
I  find  hard  rooks,  hard  life,  hard  cheer,  or 

none, 
For  I  am  emptier  than  a  friar's  brains; 
Bat  God  is  with  me  in  this  wilderness. 
These  wet  black  passes  and  foam-churning 

chasms  — 
And  God's  free  air,  and  hope  of  better 

things.  lo 

I  would  I  knew  their  speeob;  not  now  to 

glean, 
K'ot  now — I  hope  to  do  it — some  scat- 

ter'd  ears, 
Some  ears  for  Christ  in  this  wild  field  of 

Wales— 
But,  bread,  merely  for  bread.  This  tongue 

that  wagg'd 
They  said  with  snob  heretical  arrogance 
Against  the  proud  archbishop  Arundel — 
So  much  God's  cause  was  fluent  in  it — is 

here 
Bnt  as  a  Latin  Bible  to  the  crowd; 
*Baral'  —  what  use?  The  shepherd,  when 

I  speak, 
VaUing  a  sudden  eyelid  with  his  hard       » 
*  Dim  oaesneg,'  passes,  wroth  at  things  of 

old  — 
No  fault  of  mine.    Had  he  God's  word  in 

Welsh 
He  might  be  kindlier;  happily  come  the 

day  I 

Kot  least  art  thou,  thou  little  Bethlehem 
In  Jndah,  for  in  thee  the  Lord  was  bom; 
Nor  thou  in  Britain,  little  Lutterworth, 
Least,  for  in  thee  the  word  was  bom  again. 

HeaTen-sweet  Evangel,  eTer-living  word, 
Who  whilome  spakest  to  the  South  in  Greek 
About  the  soft  Mediterranean  shores,  so 
And  then  in  LaUn  to  the  Latin  crowd, 
Am  good  need  was — thoa  hast  come  to  talk 
our  isle. 


Hereafter  thou,  fulfilling  Pentecost, 
Must  learn  to  use  the  tongues  of  all  the 

world. 
Yet  art  thou  thine  own  witness  that  thou 

bringest 
Not  peace,  a  sword,  a  fire. 

What  did  he  say. 
My  frighted   Widif  •  preacher   whom   I 

crost 
In  flyinfif  hither  ?  that  one  nieht  a  crowd 
Throngxl  the  waste  field  about  the  city 

gates; 
The  king  was  on  them  suddenly  with  a 

host.  40 

Why  there  ?    they  came  to   hear   their 

preacher.    Then 
Some  cried  on  Cobham,  on  the  good  Lord 

Cobham; 
Ay,  for  they  love  me  I  bnt  the  king  —  nor 

voioe 
Nor  finger  raised  against  him  —  took  and 

hang'd. 
Took,  hang'd  and  burnt — bow  many  — 

thirty-nine  — 
Call'd  it  rebellion — hang'd,  poor  friends, 

as  rebels 
And  bura'd  alive  as  heretics  I    for  your 

priest 
Labels  —  to   ^ake   the    king  along  with 

him  — 
All  heresy,  treason;  but  to  call  men  trai- 
tors 
May  make  men  traitors. 

Rose  of  Lancaster, 
Bed  in  thy  birth,  redder  with  household 

war,  SI 

Now  reddest  with  the  blood  of  holy  men. 
Redder  to  be,  red  rose  of  Lancaster  — 
If   somewhere  in  the  North,  as  Rumor 

sang 
Fluttering  the  hawks  of  this  crown-lusting 

line  — 
Bv  firth  and  loch  thy  silver  sister  crrow,^ 
That  were  my  rose,  there  my  allegiance 

due. 
Self -starved,  they    say  —  nay,  mnrder'd, 

doubtless  dead. 
So  to  this  king  I  cleaved.    My  friend  was 

he. 
Once  my  fast  friend;  I  would  have  given 

my  life  60 

To  help  his  own  from  scathe,  a  thousand 

lives 
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To  saye  his  soul.    He  might  have  come  to 

learn 
Our  Wiclif's  learning;    but  the  worldly 

priests, 
Who  fear  the  king's  hard   common-sense 

should  find 
What  rotten  piles    uphold    their  mason- 
work, 
Urge  him   to  foreign  war.      O,  had  he 

will'd 
I  might  have  stricken  a  lusty  stroke  for 

him, 
But  he  would  not;  far  liever  led  my  friend 
Back  to  the  pure  and  universal  church, 
But  he  would  not — whether  that  heirless 

flaw  70 

In  his  throne's  title  make  him  feel  so  frail, 
He  leans  on  Antichrist;  or  that  his  mind. 
So  quick,  so  capable  in  soldiership. 
In  matters  of  the  faith,  alas  the  while  I 
More  worth  than  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 

world, 
Runs  in  the  rut,  a  coward  to  the  priest. 

Burnt  —  ^ood  Sir  Roger  Acton,  my  dear 

friend ! 
Burnt  too,  my  faithful  preacher,  Bever- 

ley  I 
Lord,  give  thou  power  to  thy  two  wit- 
nesses. 
Lest  the  false    faith   make    merry  over 

them  I  80 

Two  —  nay,  but  thirty-nine  have  risen  and 

stand. 
Dark  with  the  smoke  of  human  sacrifice. 
Before  thy  light,  and  cry  continually— 
Cry  —  against  whom  ? 

Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword 
Of  Justice  —  what !    the  kingly,  kindly 

boy; 
Who  took  the  world  so  easily  heretofore. 
My  boon  companion,  tavern-fellow  —  him 
Wno  jibed  and  japed  —  in  many  a  merry 

tale 
That  shook  our  sides  —  at  pardoners,  snm- 

moners, 
Friars,  absolution-sellers,  monkeries         90 
And  nunneries,  when  the  wild  hour  and  the 

wine 
Had  set  the  wits  aflame. 

Harry  of  Monmouth, 
Or  Amurath  of  the  East  ? 

Better  to  sink 
Thy  flenrs-de-lys  in  slime  again,  and  fling 
Xby  royalty  back  into  the  notous  fits 


Of  wine  and  harlotry  —  thy  shame,  and 

mine, 
Thy  comrade  —  than    to    persecute    the 

Lord, 
And  play  the  Saul  that  never  will  be  FauL 

Burnt,  burnt  I    and  while  this   mitxed 

Arundel 
Dooms    our  unlicensed    preacher  to    the 

flame,  mo 

The  mitre  -  sanotion'd    harlot   draws    his 

clerks 
Into  the  suburb  —  their  hard  oelihaoy. 
Sworn  to  be  veriest  ice  of  pureuess,  inolteB 
Into  adulterous  living,  or  such  crimes 
As    holy  Paul  —  a    shame    to    spe^k    cf 

them  — 
Among  the  heathen — 

Sanctuary  granted 
To  bandit,  thief,  assassin  — yea,  to  him 
Who  hacks  his  mother's  throat  —  denied  to 

him 
Who    finds    the    Saviour   in    his  mother 

tongue. 
The  Gospel,  the  priest's  pearl,  flung  down 

to  swine —  tto 

The  swine,  lay-men,  lay-women,  who  will 

come, 
God  willing,  to  ontleam  the  filthy  frinr. 
Ah,   rather.   Lord,  than   that  thy  Gospel, 

meant 
To  course  and  range  thro'  all  the  world, 

should  be 
Tether'd    to    these    dead   pillars   of    ths 

Church  — 
Rather  than  so,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so, 
Burst  vein,  snap  sinew,  and  craek  heart, 

and  life 
Pass  in  the  fire  of  Babylon  I  but  how  loog, 
O  Lord,  how  long  I 

My  f nend  should  meet  me  bexe. 
Here  is  the  copse,  the  fountain  and — s 

cross  t  lao 

To  thee,  dead  wood,  I  bow  not  head  nor 

knees. 
Rather  to  thee,  green  boscage,  work  of 

God, 
Black  holly,  and  white-flower'd  way£tfing> 

tree  I 
Rather  to  thee,  thou  living  water,  drawn 
By  this  good  Wiclif  mountain  down  fcom 

heaven, 
And  speaking  clearly  In  thy  native  tongue— 
No  Latin  —  He  that  tfaintethi  come  and 

drink! 
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£h  I  bow  I  anger'd  Arundel  asking  me 

To  worship  Holy  Cross  I  I  spread  mine 
arms, 

God's  work,  I  said,  a  cross  of  flesh  and 
blood  130 

And  holier.  That  was  heresy.  —  My  good 
friend 

By  this  time  should  be  with  me. — *  Im- 
ages?' 

*  Bury  them  as  God's  truer  images 

Are  daily  buried.'    '  Heresy.  —  Penance  ? ' 

•Fast, 
Haiz^hirt  and  scourge  —  nay,  let  a  man 

repent, 
Do  penance  in  his  heart,  God  hears  him.' 

*  Heresy  — 

Not  shriven,  not  saved  7 '    '  What  profits 

an  ill  priest 
Between  me  and  my  God  ?    I  would  not 

spurn 
Good  counsel  of  good  friends,  but  shrive 

myself — 
No,  not  to  an  Apostle.'    *  Heresy.'  —      140 
My  friend  is  long  in  coming.  — '  Pilgrim- 
ages?' 
'  Drink,  bagpipes,  revelling,  devil's-dances, 

vice. 
The  poor  man's  money  gone  to  fat  the 

friar. 
Who  reads  of  begging  saints  in  Scripture  ? ' 

—  •Heresy'  — 
Hath  he  been  here  —  not  found  me  —  gone 

again? 
Have  I  misleamt  our  place  of  meeting?  — 

•  Bread  — 

Bread  left  after  the  blessing?'  how  they 
stared, 

That  was  their  main  test-question  —  glared 
at  me  ! 

'  He  veil'd  Himself  in  flesh,  and  now  He 
veils 

His  flesh  in  bread,  body  and  bread  to- 
gether.' ISO 

Then  rose  the  howl  of  all  the  cassock'd 
wolves, 

*  No  bread,  no  bread.  God's  body  I '  Arch- 

bishop, bishop. 

Priors,  canons,  friars,  bell-ringers,  parish- 
clerks  — 

*No  bread,  no  bread  I'  —  'Authority  of 
the  Church, 

Power  of  the  keys ! ' —  Then  I,  Grod  help 
me,  I 

So  mock'd,  90  spurn'd,  bo  baited  two  whole 
days — 


I  lost  myself  and  fell  from  evenness. 
And  rail'd  at  all  the  Popes  that,  ever  since 
Sylvester  shed  the  venom  of  world-wealth 
Into  the  church,  had  only  proven  them- 
selves 160 
Poisoners,  murderers.   Well  —  God  pardon 

all  — 
Me,  them,  and  all  the  world  —  yea,  that 

proud  priest,  «A 

That  mock-meek  mouth  of  utter  Antichrist, 
That    traitor  to   King   Richard   and    the 

truth. 
Who  rose  and  doom'd  me  to  the  fire. 

Amen  I 
Nay,  I  can  bum,  so  that  the  Lord  of  life 
Be  by  me  in  my  death. 

Those  three  I  the  fourth 
Was  like  the   Son  of  God  !    Not  burnt 

were  they. 
On  them  the   smell  of  burning  had  not 

past. 
That  was  a  miracle  to  convert  the  king.  170 
These  Pharisees,  this  Caiapha^-Arimdel 
What  miracle  could  turn  ?    He  here  ag^in. 
He  thwarting  their  traditions  of  Himself, 
He  would  be  found  a  heretic  to  Himself, 
And  doom'd  to  burn  alive. 

So,  caught,  I  bum. 
Bum?  heathen  men  have  borne  as  much 

as  this, 
For  freedom,  or  the  sake  of  those  they 

loved, 
Or  some  less  cause,  some  cause  far  less 

than  mine; 
For  every  other  cause  is  less  than  mine. 
The  moth  will  singe  her  wings,  and  singed 

return,  180 

Her  love  of  light  quenching  her  fear  of 

pain  — 
How  now,  my  soul,  we  do  not  heed  the 

fire? 
Faint  -  hearted  ?  tut  I  —  faint  -  stomach'd  ! 

faint  as  I  am, 
God  willing,  I  will  bum  for  Him. 

Who  comes  ? 
A  thousand  marks  are  set  upon  my  head. 
Friend  ?  —  foe  perhaps  —  a  tussle  for  it 

then  I 
Nay,  but  my  friend.    Thou  art  so  well  dis- 
guised, 
I  knew  thee  not.   Hast  thou  brought  bread 

with  thee  ? 
I  have  not  broken  bread  for  fifty  hours. 
None?     I    am    damn'd   already    by   the 

priest  190 
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For  holding  there  was  hread  where  bread 

was  none  — 
Ko  bread.    My  friends  await  me  yonder  ? 

Yes.      '  / 

Lead  ou  then.     Up  the  mountain  ?    Is  it 

far? 
Not  far.    Climb  first  and  reach  me  down 

thy  baud. 
I  api  not  like  to  die  for  lack  of  bread. 
For  I  must  live  to  testify  by  fire.^ 

COLUMBUS 

Fonnded  on  a  passage  in  Irving's  '  Life  of 
Colambus.'  *It  was  written  after  repeated 
entreaties  from  certain  prominent  Americans 
that  he  would  commemorate  the  diacovery  of 
America  in  verse '  (*  Memoir,*  voL  ii.  p.  255). 


CHA1K8.  my  good   lord!    In  yonr 

brows  I  read 
Some  wonder  at  our  chamber  ornaments. 
We  brought  this  iron  from  our  isles  of 

gold. 

Does  the  King  know  yon  deign  to  visit  him 
Whom  once  he  rose  from  off  his  throne  to 

greet 
Before  his  people,  like  his  brother  king  ? 
I  saw  your  face  that  morning  in  the  crowd. 

At  Barcelona— tho*  you  were  not  then 
80  bearded.    Yes.    The  city  deck'd  herself 
To  meet  me,  roar'd  my  name;  the  EJng, 

the  Queen,  10 

Bade  roe  be  seated,  speak,  and  tell  them  all 
The  story  of  my  voyage,  and  while  I  spoke 
The  crowd's  roar  fell  as  at  the  '  Peace,  be 

still  I  * 
And  when  I  ceased  to  speak,  the  King,  the 

Queen, 
Sank  from  their  thronesy  and  melted  into 

tears. 
And  knelt,  and  lifted  hand  and  heart  and 

voice 
Li  praise  to  God  who  led  me  thro'  the 

waste. 
And  then  the  great  'Laudamus'  rose  to 

heaven. 

Chains  for  the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  t 
chains 
For  him  who  gave  a  new  heaven,  a  new 
earth,  ao 

1  He  was  burnt  on  Christmss  0ay«  1417. 


As  holy  John  had  prophesied  of  me. 
Gave  glory  and  more  empire  to  the  kings 
Of  Spain  than  all  their  battles !  chains  for 

him 
Who  push'd  his  prows  into  the  settiiig  sun. 
And    made    West    East,    and  aail*d    the 

Dragon's  Mouth, 
And  came  upon  the  Mountain  of  the  World, 
And  saw  the  rivers  roll  from  Paradise  i 

Chains !  we  are  Admirals  of  the  Ocean, 

we. 
We  and  our  sous  for  ever.    Ferdinand 
Hath    sign'd    it    and   our  Holy  CathoUa 

Queen  —  30 

Of  the  OceaQ  —  of  the  Lidics— Admirali 

we  — 
Our  title,  which  we  never  mean  to  yield. 
Our  guerdon  not  alone  for  what  we  did. 
But  our  amends  for  all  we  might   have 

done  — 
The  vast  occasion  of  our  stronger  life  — 
Eighteen  long  years  of  waste,  seven  in 

your  Spain, 
Lost,  showing  courts  and  kings  a  truth  the 

babe 
Will  suck  in  with  his  milk  hereafter  — 

earth 
A  sphere. 

Were  ywi  at  Salamanea  ?  Koi 
We  fronted  there  the  learning  of  all  Spain, 
All  their  cosmogonies,  their  astronomies.  41 
Guess-work  Uity  guoss'd  it,  but  the  guides 

guess 
Is  morning-star  to  the  full  ronnd  of  tnith. 
No  guess- work  1    I  was  certain  of  ny 

goal; 
Some  thought  it  heresy,  but  that  would  not 

hold. 
King  David  call'd  the  heavena  a  hide,  a 

tent 
Spread  over  earth,  and  so  this  earth  was  flat 
Some  cited  old  Lactantius;  could  it  be 
That  trees  grew  downward,  rain  fell  np* 

ward,  men 
Walk'd  like  the  fly  on  oeilings?  and  be- 
sides, $9 
The  great  Augustine  wrote  that  none  could 

breathe 
Within  the  zone  of  heat;  so  might  ther»  be 
Two  Adams,  two  manldnds,  and  that  was 

clean 
Against  God's  word.    Urns  was  I  bealM 

back. 
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And  ebieilj  to  my  sorrow  by  the  Church, 
And  thought  to  turn  my  face  from  Spain, 

appeal 
Onoe  more  to  France  or  EngUnd;  but  our 

Queen 
Recall'd  me,  for  at  last  their  Highnesses 
Were  half-assured  this  earth  might  be  a 

sphere. 

All  glory  to  the  all-blessed  Trinity,       60 
All  glory  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord, 
And  Holy  Church,  from  whom  I  never 

swerved 
Not  even  by  one  hairVbreadth  of  heresy, 
I  have  accoraplish'd  what  I  came  to  do. 

Not  yet  —  not  all  —  last  night  a  dream 

—  I  sail'd 

On  my  first  voyage,  harass'd  by  the  frights 
Of  my  first  crew,  their  curses  and  their 

groans. 
The  great  flame-banner  borne  by  TenerifFe, 
The  compass,  like  an  old  friend  false  at 

last 
In  onr  most  need,  appall'd  them,  and  the 

wmd  70 

Still  westward,  and  the  weedy  sefts  —  at 

length 
The  land-bird,  and  the  branch  with  berries 

on  it, 
The  carven  staff — and  last  the  light,  the 

light 
On  Gnanahani  I  but  I  changed  the  name; 
San  Salvador  I  call'd  it;  and  the  light 
Grew  as  I  gazed,  and  brought  out  a  broad 

sky 
Of  dawning  over  —  not  those  alien  palms. 
The  marvel  of  that  fair  new  nature  —  not 
That  Lidian  isle,  but  oar  most  ancient  East, 
Moriab  with  Jerusalem;  and  I  saw  Ro 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  flash  up,  and  beat 
Thro  all  the  homely  town  from  jasper, 

sapphire, 
Chalcedony,  emerald,  sardonyx,  sardins. 
Chrysolite,  beryl,  topaz,  chrysoprase, 
Jacynth,  and  amethyst — and  those  twelve 

gates. 
Pearl — and  I  woke,  and  thonght  —  death 

—  I  shall  die  — 

I  am  written  in  the  Lamb's  own  Book  of 

Life 
To  walk  within  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Snnless  and  moonless,  utter  light  —  but  no  I 
The  Lord  had  sent  this  bright,  strange 

dream  to  me  00 


To  mind  me  of  the  secret  vow  I  made 
When  Spain  was  waging  war  against  the 

Moor  — 
I  strove  myself  with  Spain  against  the 

Moor. 
Thero  came  two  voices  from  the  Sepulchre, 
Two  friars  crying  that,  if  Spain  should  oust 
The  Moslem  from  her  limit,  he,  the  fierce 
Soldan  of  Egypt,  would  break  down  and 

raze 
The  blessed  tomb  of  Christ;  whereon  I 

vow'd 
That,  if  our  princes  harken'd  to  my  prayer. 
Whatever  wealth  I  brought  from  that  new 

world  100 

Should,  in  this  old,  be  consecrate  to  lead 
A  new  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  free  the  Holy  Sepulchro  from  thrall. 

Gold  ?    I  had  brought  your  princes  gold 

enough 
If  left  alone  1    Being  but  a  Genovese, 
I  am  handled  worse  than  had  I  been  a 

Moor, 
And  breach'd  the  belting  wall  of  Cambaln, 
And  given  the  Great  Khan'c  palaces  to  the 

Moor, 
Or  dnteh'd  the  sacred  crown  of  Prester 

John,  109 

And  cast  it  to  the  Moor.  But  had  I  brought 
From  Solomon's  now-rocover'd  Ophir  all 
The  gold  that  Solomon's  navies  carried 

home. 
Would  that  have  gilded  me  f    Blue  blood 

of  Spain, 
Tho'  quartering  yonr  own  royal  arms  of 

Spain, 
I  have  not;  bine  blood  and  black  blood  of 

Spain, 
The  noble  and  the  convict  of  Castile, 
Howl'd  mo  from  Hispaniola.  For  you  know 
The  flies  at  home,  that  ever  swarm  about 
And  cloud  the  highest  heads,  and  murmur 

down 
Truth  in  the  distance  —  these  outbuzz'd 

me  so  lao 

That  even  our  prudent  King,  our  righteous 

Queen  — 
I  pray'd  thero  being  so  calumniated 
They  would  commission  one  of  weight  and 

worth 
To  judge  between  my  slander'd  self  and 

me  — 
Fonseca  my  main  enemy  at  their  court, 
They  sent  me  out  his  tool,  Bovadilla,  one 
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As  ignorant  and  impolitic  as  a  beast  — 
Blockish  irreverence,  bxainlefls  greed  —  who 

sack'd 
My  dwelling,  seized  upon  my  papers,  loosed 
My  captives,  feed  the  rebels  of  the  crown, 
Sold  the  crown-farms  for  all  but  nothing, 

gave  X31 

All  but  free  leave  for  all  to  work  the  mines. 
Drove  me  and  my  good  brothers  home  in 

chaius. 
And    gathering    ruthless  gold — a  single 

piece 
Weigh'd  nigh  four  thousand  Castillanos  — 

so 
They  tell  me  —  weigh'd  him  down  into  the 

abysm  — 
The  hurricane  of  the  latitude  on  him  fell. 
The  seas  of  our  discovering  over-roll 
Him  and  his  gold;  the  frauer  caravel. 
With  what  was  mine,  came  happily  to  the 

shore.  140 

There  was  a  glimmering  of  God's  hand. 

And  God 
Hath  more  than  glimmer'd  on  me.    O  my 

lord, 
I  swear  to  you  I  heard  His  voice  between 
The  thunders  in  the  black  Veragua  nights, 
*  O  soul  of  little  faith,  slow  to  believe  I 
Have  I  not  been  about  thee  from  thy  birth  ? 
Given  thee  the  keys  of  the  great  Ocean-* 

sea? 
Set  thee  in  light  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ? 
Is  it  I  who  have  deceived  thee  or  the 

world  ? 
Endure !  thou  hast  done  so  well  for  men, 

that  tuen  150 

Cry  out  against  thee.     Was  it  otherwise 
With  mine  own  Son  ? ' 

Aud  more  than  cmoe  in  days 
.  Of  doubt    and    cloud    and    storm,  when 

drowning  hope 
Sank  all  but  out  of  sight,  I  heard  His 

voice, 
*Be  not  cast  down.    I  lead  thee  by  the 

hand. 
Fear  not.'    And  I  shall  hear  His  voice 

again  — 
I  know  that  He  has  led  me  all  my  life, 
I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  work  His  will  — 
His  voice  again. 

Still  for  all  that,  my  lord, 
I  lyiilig  here  bedcidden  and  alone,  i6e 


Cast  off,  put  by,  sooated  by  eoait  and 

king  — 
The  first  discoverer  starves  —  his  f ollcnrexfl, 

aU 
Flower  into  fortune — our  world's  way  — 

and  I, 
Without  a  roof  that  I  can  call  mine  own. 
With  scarce  a  coin  to  buy  a  meal  withal. 
And  seeing  what  a  door  for  scsoundrel  soum 
I  open'd  to  the  West,  thro'  which  the  lost. 
Villainy,  violence,  avarice,  of  your  Spain 
Pour'd  in  on  all  those  happy  naked  isles  — 
Their  kindly  native  princes  slain  or  slaved. 
Their  wives  and  children  Spanish  ooucb- 

bines,  tri 

Their  innocent    hospitalities  qaencfa'd  ia 

blood. 
Some  dead  of  hunger,  some  beneath  the 

scourge. 
Some    over-labor'd,  some    by  their    owb 

hands,  — 
Tea,  the  dear  mothers,  eraztng  Natore,  kill 
Their    babies  at  the  breast  for  hate  of 

Spain  — 
Ah  God,  the  harmless  people  whom  wa 

found 
In  Hispaniola's  island-Paradise  I 
Who  took  us  for  the  very  gods  from  hca> 

ven. 
And  we  have  sent  them  very  fiends  from 

hell;  180 

And  I  myself,  myself  not  blamelem.  I 
Could  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  led  the 

way. 

Only  the  ghost  of  oar  great  Catholio 

Queen 
Smiles    on  me,  saying,  'Be    thou    eon- 

forted! 
This  creedless  people  will  be  broa^ii  to 

Christ 
And  own  the  holy  governance  of  Rome.* 

But  who  oonld  dream  that  wa,  who  ban 

the  Cross 
Thither,  were  ezeommnnieated  there. 
For  curbing  crimes  that  scandalised  the 

Cross, 
By  him,  the  Catalonian  Minorite,  t^ 

Rome's  Vicar  in  onr  Indies  ?  who  believe 
These  hard  memorials  of  onr  tmth  to  Spain 
Clung  eloser  to  ns  for  a  longer  lerm 
Than  any  friend  of  ours  at  Conit  ?  and  rH 
Pardon  —  too  harsh,  onjuiti    1  am  xa^^d 

with  pains. 
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Tou  see  that  I  have  hnug  them  by  my 
bed, 
And  I  will  have  them  buried  in  my  grave. 

Sir,  in  that  flight  of  ages  which  are  God's 
Own  ▼oioe  to  justify  the  dead  —  perchance 
Spain,  once  the  most  chivalric  race  on  earth, 
Spain,  then  the  mightiest,  wealthiest  realm 

on  earth,  aoi 

60  made  by  me,  may  seek  to  anbury  me. 
To  lay  me  in  some  shrine  of  this  old  Spain, 
Or  in  that  vaster  Spain  I  leave  to  Spain. 
Then  some  one  standing  by  my  grave  will 

say, 
'Behold    the   bones    of  Christopher  Co- 

16n'  — 
'Ay,  but  the  chains,  what  do  they  mean  — 

the  ehains  ? '  — 
I  sorrow  for  that  kindly  child  of  Spain 
Who  then  will  have  to  answer,   'These 

same  chains 
.Bound  these  same  bones  back  thro'  the 

Atlantic  sea,  a  to 

Which  he  unchain'd  for  all  the  world  to 

come.' 

O  Queen  of  Heaven  who  seest  the  souls 

in  hell 
And  purgatory,  I  suffer  all  as  much 
Aa  they  do  —  for  the  moment.    Stay,  my 

son 
Is  here  anon;  my  son  will  speak  for  me 
Ablier  than  I  can  in  these  spasms  that 

grind 
Bone  against  bone.    You  will  not.    One 

last  word. 

Too  move  about  the  Court;  I  pray  you 
tell 
King  Ferdinand  who  plays  with  me,  that 

one 
Whose  life  has  been  no  play  with  him  and 

his  aao 

Hidalgos  —  shipwrecks,  famines,  fevers, 
fights. 

Mutinies,  treacheries  —  wink'd  at,  and  con- 
doned— 

That  I  am  loyal  to  him  till  the  death. 

And  ready  —  tho'  our  Holy  Catholic  Queen, 

Who  fain  had  pledged  her  jewels  on  my 
first  voyage. 

Whose  hope  was  mine  to  spread  the  Catho- 
lic faith, 

Who  wept  with  me  when  I  return'd  in  | 


Who  sits  beside  the  blessed  Virgin  now, 
To  whom  I  send  my  prayer  by  night  and 

day  — 
She  is  gone  —  but  you  will  tell  the  King, 

that  I,  330 

Raek'd  as  I  am  with  gout,  and  wrench'd 

with  pains 
Crain'd  in  the  service  of  His  Highness,  yet 
Am  ready  to  sail  forth  on  one  last  voyage, 
And  readier,  if  the  King  would  hear,  to 

lead 
One  last  crusade  against  the  Saracen, 
And  save  the  Holy  Sepuldhre  from  thrall. 

Going?    I  am  old  and  slighted;   you 

have  dared 
Somewhat  perhaps  in  coming?  my  poor 

thanks  I 
I  am  but  an  alien  and  a  Genovese. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  MAELDUNE 

(founded  on  an  IRISH  LEGEND. 
A.  D.  700) 

The  original  story  may  be  found  in  P.  W. 
Joyce's '  Old  Celtic  Komances '  (London,  1870). 

According  to  the  tale.  Maildun  {MaU  Dut'n, 
chief  of  the  fort)  sets  forth  with  sixty  chosen 
meSf  to  seek  the  murderer  of  his  father.  They 
come,  as  in  the  poem,  to  au  island  where  the 
man  lives,  but  are  driven  away  by  a  tempest. 
After  thxee  days  they  arrive  at  ^  die  island  of 
the  monstrous  ants/  each  *  as  large  as  a  foal ;  * 
but,  not  liking  the  '  eager  and  hungry  look '  of 
the  insects,  they  do  not  land.  Three  days  later 
they  reach  *the  terraced  island  of  birds,*  of 
which  they  take  great  numbers,  and  then  sail 
away  to  a  large  sandy  island,  from  whose  shores 
they  are  frightened  by  a  monster  *'  somewhat 
like  a  horse  in  shape,'  but  with  legs  like  a  dog 
and  blue  claws.  On  the  next  island  they  see  a 
'  demon  horse-race,*  and  continue  their  voyage 
to  another,  whereon  is  a  magnificent  palace. 
Here  they-  find  *  abundance  of  food  and  ale,' 
but  see  no  inhabitants;  so  after  eating  and 
drinking  their  fill,  they  thank  God  and  put  to 
sea  again.  The  *  island  of  the  wonderful  apple- 
tree,*  a  single  apple  from  which  serves  to  sup- 
ply the  travellers  with  food  and  drink  for 
forty  days,  and  succesaive  islands  infested  with 
*  blood-thirsty  quadrupeds,*  stranc^  monsters, 
and  *  red-hot  animals,*  are  yislted  m  turn ;  also 
an  island  where  a  '  little  cat,*  living  m  a  splen- 
did palace,  kills  one  of  Maildun s  brothers; 
another  island  that  *dyed  white  and  black' 
—  everything  on  one  side  of  a  wall  across  it 
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beooming^  black,  and  on  the  other  side  white ; 
the  island  *of  the  bnmiug  river,'  and  that  *  of 
the  miller  of  hell,'  who  grinds  up  all  the  good 
things  that  men  complain  of ,  and  all  that  they 
'  try  to  conceal  from  God ; '  with  the  isles  of 
*  weeping,'  of  *  the  four  precious  waUs,'  of  '  the 
crystal  bridge,'  of  *  speaking  birds,'  of  *  the 
aged  hermit,'  and  of  *  the  big  blacksmiths,' 
who  remind  one  of  the  Cyclops  of  old.  The 
Toyagers  also  sail  oyer  *  the  crystal  sea,'  and 
another  transparent  sea  beneath  whose  waters 
they  see  a  country  beautiful  indeed,  but  in- 
fested with  strange  and  monstrous  animals. 
Later  they  come  to  another  island,  about  which 
the  sea  rose  up,  forming,  *  as  it  were,  a  wall  all 
round  it ; '  and  to  another  spanned  by  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow,  *  and  they 
Looked  down  from  it  many  large  salmon.'  A 
mighty  *  silver  pillar  standing  in  the  sea '  and 
an  *  island  standing  on  one  pillar '  are  other 
wonders  they  encounter  before  arriving  at  a 
lovely  island,  the  queen  of  which  detuns  them 
long  by  her  magic  arts.  Escaping  at  last,  they 
-visit  *  Uie  isle  of  intoxicating  wine-fruits '  and 
that  of  *the  mystic  lake,'  whose  waters  re- 
newed the  yonUi  of  the  bather,  and  a  third 
where  the  people  were  *  all  continually  laugh- 
ing.' They  pass  *  the  isle  of  the  blest '  with- 
out venturing  to  land,  and  soon  see  a  lonely 
rock  whereon  a  holy  hermit  dwelt,  who,  after 
telling  the  wonderful  story  of  his  life,  said  to 
them  :  *  Yon  shall  all  reach  your  own  country 
in  safety  ;  and  you,  Maildun,  yon  shall  find  in 
an  island  on  your  way  the  very  man  that  slew 
your  father ;  but  yon  are  neither  to  kill  him 
nor  take  revenge  on  him  in  any  way.  As  Ood 
has  delivered  you  from  the  many  dangers  you 
have  passed  through,  though  you  were  very 
guilty  and  well  deserved  death  at  His  hands, 
so  do  you  forgive  your  enemy  the  crime  he 
conmiitted  against  you.'  Sailing  away,  the 
voyagers  come  ^^in  to  the  island  where  this 
enemy  dwelt.  It  is  evening,  and  the  man  is 
at  supper  with  his  friends.  Maildun  and  his 
companions  stand  outside  the  house  and  listen 
to  the  conversation  going  on  within.  The  peo- 
ple hajppen  to  be  talking  of  Maildun,  and  one 
asks,  Supposing  he  came  now,  what  should 
we  do  ? '  *  I  can  easily  answer  that,'  said  the 
man  of  the  house  ;  *  Maildun  has  been  for  a 
long  time  suffering  great  afflictions  and  hard- 
ships ;  and  if  he  were  to  come  now,  though  we 
were  enemies  once,  I  should  certainly  give  him 
a  welcome  and  a  kind  reception.'  Maildun  at 
once  knocked  at  the  door  and  made  himself 
known.  The  wanderers  were  invited  to  enter, 
and  *were  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  whole 
household  ;  new  garments  were  given  to  them ; 
and  they  feasted  and  rested,  till  they  forgot 
their  weariness  and  their  hardships.' 
It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  old  Celtic  taU 


has  suggested  to  Tennyson  a  few  of  the 
incidents  in  the  poem,  the  details  are  almost ._ 
tirely  of  his  own  invention.  The  dat»  ^wluch  he 
assigns  to  the  legend  (A.  o.  700)  is  thai  which 
Joyce  and  others,  from  internal  endence*  a^ 
oept  for  the  events  on  which  it  is  fonnded. 


I  WAB  the  chief  of  the  race  *- he  had 
stricken  my  father  dead  — 

But  I  gathered  my  fellows  together,  I  swore 
I  would  strike  off  his  head. 

Each  of  them  look'd  like  a  king,  mud.  wai 
noble  ill  birth  as  in  worth. 

And  each  of  them  boasted  be  sprang  froD 
the  oldest  race  upon  earth. 

Each  was  as  brave  in  the  fight  as  the  brav- 
est hero  of  song, 

And  each  of  them  liefer  had  died  than 
have  done  one  another  a  wrong. 

He  lived  on  an  isle  in  the  ocean  —  we  aail'd 
on  a  Friday  mom  — 

He  that  had  slain  my  father  the  day  before 
I  was  bom. 

n 

And  we  came  to  the  iftle  in  the  oeeaot  and 
there  on  the  shore  was  be. 

But  a  sudden  blast  blew  us  out  and  away 
thro'  a  boundless  sea.  xc 

III 

And  we  came  to  the  Silent  Isle  that  we 

never  had  touch'd  at  before, 
Where  a  silent  ocean  always  broke  on  a 

silent  shore, 
And  the  brooks  glitter'd  on   in   the   licht 

without  sound,  and  the  long  water- 
falls 
Pour'd  in  a  thnnderless  plunge  to  the  boss 

of  the  mountain  walls, 
And  the  poplar  and  c%*pre8s  unshaken  by 

storm  flourish*d  up  beyond  sighU 
And  the  pine  shot  aloft  from  the  crag  to  in 

unbelievable  height. 
And  high   in  the   heaven  aboTe   it  tbex* 

flickered  a  songless  lark, 
And  the  cock  could  n't  crow,  and  the  bull 

could  n't  low,  and  the  dog  could  n't 

bark. 
And  round  it  we  went,  and  thro*  it,  but 

never  a  murmur,  a  breath  — 
It  was  all  of  it  fair  as  life,  it  was  all  of  it 

quiet  as  death,  » 

And  we  hated  the  beautiful  isle,  for  whea* 

ever  we  strove  to  speak 
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Our  Toioea  were  thinner  and  faiuter  than 

any  flittermouse-ehriek; 
And  the  men  that  were  mighty  of  tongue 

and  could  raise  such  a  battle-cry 
That  a  hundred  who  heard  it  would  rush 

on  a  thousand  lances  and  die  — 
Oy  they  to  be  dumb'd  by  the  charm !  — 

so  fluster'd  with  anger  were  they 
They  almost  fell  on  each  other;  but  after 

we  sail'd  away. 

IV 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Shouting;  we 

landed,  a  score  of  wild  birds 
Cried  from  the  topmost  summit  with  hu- 
man Yoices  and  words. 
Onoe  in  an  hour  they  cried,  and  whenever 

their  Toioes  peal'd 
The  steer  fell  down  at  the  plow  and  the 

harvest  died  from  the  field,  30 

And  the  men  dropt  dead  in  the  vaJleys  and 

half  of  the  cattle  went  lame. 
And  the  roof  sank  in  on  the  hearth,  and  the 

dwelling  broke  into  flame; 
And  the  shouting  of  these  wild  birds  ran 

into  the  hearts  of  my  crew. 
Till  they  shouted  along  with  the  shouting 

and  seized  one  another  and  slew. 
Bat  I  drew  them  the  one  from  the  other; 

I  saw  that  we  could  not  stay, 
And  we  left  the  dead  to  the  birds,  and  we 

aail'd  with  our  wounded  away. 


And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Flowers;  their 

breath  met  us  out  on  the  seas. 
For  the  Spring  and  the  middle  Summer  sat 

each  on  the  lap  of  the  breeze; 
And  the  red  passion-flower  to  the  clifEs,  and 

the  dark-blue  clematis,  duug. 
And  starr'd  with  a  myriad  blossom  the 

long  convolvulus  hung;  40 

And  the  topmost  spire  of  tbe  mountain  was 

lilies  in  lieu  of  snow. 
And  the  lilies  like  glaciers  winded  down, 

running  out  below 
Thro'  the  fire  of  the  tulip  and  poppy,  the 

blaze  of  gorse,  and  the  blush 
Of  millions  of  roses  that  sprang  without 

leaf  or  a  thorn  from  the  bush; 
And  the  whole  isle-side  flashing  down  from 

tbe  peak  without  ever  a  tree 
Swept  like  a  torrent  of  gems  from  the  aky 

to  the  blue  of  the  oea. 


And  we  roll'd  upon  capes  of  crocus  and 
vaunted  our  kith  and  our  kin, 

And  we  wallow'd  in  beds  of  lilies,  and 
chanted  the  triumph  of  Finn, 

Till  each  like  a  eoldeu  image  was  poUen'd 
from  head  to  feet 

And  each  was  as  dry  as  a  cricket,  with 
thirst  in  the  middle-day  heat.         50 

Blossom  and  blossom,  and  promise  of  blos- 
som, but  never  a  fruit  1 

And  we  hated  the  Flowering  Isle,  as  we 
hated  the  isle  that  was  mute. 

And  we  tore  up  the  flowers  by  the  million 
and  flung  them  in  bight  and  bay. 

And  we  left  but  a  naked  rock,  and  in  anger 
we  sail'd  away. 

VI 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fruits;  all 

round  from  the  cliffs  and  the  capes, 
Purple    or    amber,    dangled   a    hundred 

f^hom  of  grapes. 
And  the  warm  melon  lay  like  a  little  sun 

on  the  tawny  sand, 
And  the  fig  ran  up   from  the  beach  and 

rioted  over  the  land. 
And  the   mountain  arose  like  a  jewell'd 

throne  thro'  the  fragrant  air. 
Glowing  with  all-color'd  plums  aiid  with 

golden  masses  of  pear,  60 

And  the  crimson  and  scarlet  of  berries  that 

flamed  upon  bine  and  vine, 
But  in  every  berry  and  fruit  was  the  poison- 
ous pleasure  of  wine; 
And  the  peak  of  the  mountain  was  apples, 

the  hugest  that  ever  were  seen. 
And  they  prest,  as  they   grew,  on  each 

other,  with  hardly  a  leaflet  between, 
And  all  of  them  redder  than  rosiest  health 

or  than  utterest  shame. 
And   setting,   when  Even  descended,  the 

very  sunset  aflame. 
And  we  stay'd  three  days,  and  we  gorged 

and  we    madden'd,  till  every   one 

drew 
His  sword  on  his  fellow  to  slay  him,  and 

ever  they  struck  and  they  slew; 
And  myself,  I  had  eaten  but  sparely,  and 

fought  till  I  sunder'd  the  fray. 
Then  I  bade  them  remember  my  father's 

death,  and  we  sail'd  away.  70 

VII 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Fire;  we  were 
lured  by  the  light  from  afari 
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For  the  peak  sent  up  one  league  of  fire  to* 

the  Northern  Star; 
Lured  by   the   glare  and  the   blare,  but 

scarcely  could  stand  upright. 
For  the  whole  isle  shudder'd  and  shook  like 

a  man  in  a  mortal  affright. 
We  were  giddy  besides  with  the  fruits  we 

had  gorged,  and  so  crazed  that  at  last 
There  were  some  leap'd  into  the  fire;  and 

away  we  sail'd,  and  we  past 
Oyer  that  undersea  isle,  where  the  water  is 

clearer  than  air. 
Down  we  look'd — what  a  garden  I  O  bliss, 

what  a  Paradise  there  1 
Towers  of  a  happier  time,  low  down  in  a 

rainbow  deep  79 

Silent  palaces,  quiet  fields  of  eternal  sleep  I 
And  three  of  the  gentlest  and  best  of  my 

people,  whatever  I  could  say, 
Flanged  head -down  in  the  sea,  and  the 

Paradise  trembled  away. 

VIII 

And  we  came  to  the  Bounteous  Isle,  where 

the  heavens  lean  low  on  the  land, 
And  ever  at  dawn  from  the  cloud  glitter'd 

o*er  us  a  sun-bright  hand. 
Then  it  open'd  and  dropt  at  the  side  of 

each  man,  as  he  rose  from  his  rest. 
Bread  enough  for  his  need  till  the  laborless 

day  dipt  under  the  west; 
And  we  wander'd  about  it  and  thro'  it.    O, 

never  was  time  so  good  1 
And  we  sang  of  the  triumphs  of  Finn,  and 

the  boast  of  our  ancient  blood. 
And  we  gazed  at  the  wandering  wave  as  we 

sat  by  the  gurgle  of  springs, 
And  we  chanted  the  songs  of  the  Bards  and 

the  glories  of  fairy  kings.  90 

But  at  length  we  began  to  be  weary,  to 

sigh,  and  to  stretch  and  yawn. 
Till  we  hated  the  Bounteous  Isle  and  the 

sun-bright  band  of  the  dawn. 
For  there  was  not  an  enemy  near,  but  the 

whole  green  isle  was  our  own, 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  ball,  and  we  took 

to  throwing  the  stone. 
And  we  took  to  playing  at  battle,  but  that 

was  a  perilous  play, 
For  the  passion  of  battle  was  in  us,  we  slew 

and  we  sail*d  away. 

IX 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  Witches  and 
heard  their  musical  cry  — 


*  Come  to  ns,  O,  come,  oome  I  *    in  the 

stormy  red  of  a  sky 
Dashing  the  fires  and  the  shadows  of  dawa 

on  the  beautiful  shapes. 
For  a  wild  witch  naked  as  heaven  stood  os 

each  of  the  loftiest  capes,  too 

And  a  hundred  ranged  on  the  rock  like 

white  sea-birds  in  a  row, 
And  a  hundred  gambolFd  and  pranced  <m 

the  wrecks  in  the  sand  below. 
And  a  hundred  splashed  from  the  ledges, 

and  bosom'd  the  burst  of  the  spray; 
But  I  knew  we  should  fall  on  each  oiber, 

and  hastily  sail'd  away. 


And  we  came  in  an  evil  time  to  the  Isle  of 

the  Double  Towers, 
One  was  of  smooth-out  stone,  one  carved 

all  over  with  flowers. 
But  an  earthquake  always  moved  in  the 

hollows  under  the  dells. 
And  they  shook'd  on  each  other  and  butted 

each  other  with  clashing  of  bella. 
And  the  daws  flew  out  of  the  towers  and 

jangled  and  wrangled  in  vain. 
And  the  clash  and  boom  of  the  bells  rang 

into  the  heart  and  the  brain,         no 
Till  the  passion  of  battle  was  on  us,  and  all 

took  sides  with  the  towers. 
There  were  some  for  the  clean-cut  stone, 

there  were    more    for  the  carven 

flowers. 
And  the  wrathful  thunder  of  God  peal*d 

over  us  all  the  day. 
For  the  one  half  slew  the  other,  and  after 

we  sail'd  away. 

XI 

And  we  came  to  the  Isle  of  a  Saint  who 

had  sail'd  with  Saint  Brendan  of 

yore. 
He  had  lived  ever  since  on  the  isle  and  hit 

winters  were  fifteen  score. 
And  his  voice  was  low  as  from  other  worlds, 

and  his  eyes  were  sweet. 
And  his  white  hair  sank  to  his  heels,  and 

his  white  beard  fell  to  his  feet. 
And  he  spake  to  me:  '  O  Maeldnna,  let  be 

this  purpose  of  thine  1 
Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  when  be 

told  us,  **  Vengeance  is  mine  I  "*    ia> 
His  fathers  have  slain  thy  fiUben  in 

in  single 
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Thy  fathers  have  slain  his  fathers,  each 

taken  a  life  for  a  life, 
Thy  father  had  slain  his  father,  how  long 

shall  the  murder  last  ? 
€ro  back  to  the  Isle  of  Finn  and  suffer  the 

Fast  to  he  Past/ 
And  we  kiss'd  the  fringe  of  his  beard,  and 

we  pray'd  as  we  heard  him  pray. 
And  the  holy  man  he  assoil'd  us,  and  sadly 

we  sail'd  away. 

XII 

And  we  came  to  the  isle  we  were  blown 

from,  and  there  on  the  shore  was  he, 
The  man  that  had  slain  my  father.    I  saw 

him  and  let  him  be. 
O,  weary  was  I  of  the  travel,  the  trouble, 

the  strife,  and  the  sin, 
When  I  landed  again  with  a  tithe  of  my 

men,  on  the  Isle  of  Fiim  I  130 

DE  PROFUNDIS: 

THE  TWO  GREETINGS 

First  publiBhed  in  the  '  Ballads '  volume  of 
188();  but,  aooording  to  Stopford  Brooke 
( *  Temiyson/  Londcm,  1894),  it  was  written  on 
the  birth  of  the  poet^s  eldest  son,  Hallam 
(Angnst  11,  1852),  and  is  *  far  the  finest  of  his 
speonlative  poems.  Its  stately  and  majestic 
sublimity  is  warmed  by  the  profound  emotion 
of  his  fatherhood.' 

I 

Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
Where  all  that  was  to  be,  in  all  that  was, 
Whirl'd  for  a  million  leons  thro'  the  vast 
Waste    dawn    of   multitudinous  -  eddying 

light  - 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
Thro'  all  tms  changing  world  of  changeless 

law, 
And  every  phase  of  ever-heightening  life, 
And  nine  long  months  of  antenatal  gloom. 
With  this  last  moon,  this  crescent  —  her 

dark  orb 
Tottch'd  with  earth's  light — thou  comest, 

darling  boy; 
Our  own;  a  babe  in  lineament  and  limb 
Perfect,  and  prophet  of  the  perfect  man; 
Whose  face  and  form  are  hers  and  mine  in 

onei 


Indissolubly  married  like  our  love. 
Live,  and  bo  happy  in  thyself,  and  serve 
This  mortal  race  thy  kin  so  well  that  men 
May  bless  thee  as  wo  bless  thee,  O  young 

life 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  dark;  and 

may 
The  fated  channel  where  thy  motion  lives 
Be    prosperously  shaped,  and    sway    thy 

course 
Along  the  years  of  haste  and  random  youth 
Unshatter'd;  then  full -current  thro'  full 


man; 


And  last  in  kindly  curves,  with  gentlest  fall. 
By  quiet  fields,  a  slowly-dying  power, 
To  that  last  deep  where  we  and  thou  are 
stiU. 


II 


Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep, 
From  that  great  deep,  before  our  world  be- 
gins, 
Whereon  the  Spirit  of  God  moves  as  he 

will  — 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the 

deep. 
From  that  true  world  within  the  world  we 

see. 
Whereof  our  world  is  but  the  bounding 

shore  — 
Out  of  the  deep.  Spirit,  out  of  the  deep. 
With  this  ninth  moon,  that  sends  the  hid^ 

den  sun 
Down  yon  dark  sea,  thou  comest,  darling 

boy. 

n 

For  in  the  world  which  is  not  ours  They 

said, 
*  Let  us  make  man,'  and  that  which  should 

be  man. 
From  that  one  light  no  man  can  look  upon. 
Drew  to  this  shore  lit  by  the  suns  and 

moons 
And  all  the  shadows.    O  dear  Spirit,  half- 
lost 
In  thine  own  shadow  and  this  fleshly  sign 
That  thou  art  thou  —  who  wailest  being 

born 
And  banish'd  into  mytitery,  and  the  pain 
Of  this  divisible-indivisible  world 
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Among  the  numerable-innunierable 
Sun,  snn,  and  san,  thro'  finite-infinite  siiaee 
In  fiuite-iufiuite  Time  —  our  mortal  veil 
And  shatter'd  phantom  of  that  infinite  One, 
Who  made  thee  unconceivably  Thyself 
Out  of  HiB  whole  World-self  and  all  in 

all- 
Live  thou  I  and  of  the  grain  and  husk,  the 

grape 
And  iyy-berrj,  choose ;  and  still  depart 
From  death  to  death  thro'  life  and  life,  and 

find 
Nearer  and  ever  nearer  Him,  who  wrought 
Not  matter,  nor  the  finite-infinite, 
But  this  main-miraole,  that  thou  art  thou, 
With  power  on  thine  own  act  and  on  the 

world. 

THE  HUMAN  CRY 


Hallowed  be  Th j  name  —  Halleluiah  1  — 

Infinite  Ideality  ! 

Immeasurable  Reality  I 

Infinite  Personality  I 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  HaUeluiah  I 

II 

We  feel  we  are  nothing  —  for  all  is  Thon 

and  in  Thee; 
We  feel  we  are  something  —  lh€U  also  has 

come  from  Thee; 
We  know  we  are  nothing  —  but  Thou  wilt 

help  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  HaUeluiah  1 


SONNETS 
PREFATORY  SONNET 

TO  'THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY* 

Contributed  to  the  first  nmnber  of  *The 
Nineteenth  Century,'  March,  1877,  and  after- 
Wards  included  in  the  *  Ballads '  Tolume. 

TnoeR  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  and  fast 
To  touch  all  shores,  now  leaving  to  the 

skiU 
Of  others  their  old  craft  seaworthy  still, 
Have  chartered  this;  where,  mindful  of  the 

Onr  true  co-mates  reg^ather  round  the  mast; 
Of  diverse  tongue,  but  with  a  oommoa  will 


Here,  in  this  roaring  moon  of  daffodil 
And  crocus,  to  put  forth  and  brave  the 

blast. 
For  some,   descending    from  the    sacred 

peak 
Of  hoar  high-templed  Faith,  have  leagued 

again 
Their  lot  with  ours  to  rove    the    world 

about; 
And  some  are  wilder  comrades,  sworn  to 

seek 
If  any  golden  harbor  be  for  men 
In  seas  of  Death  and  sunless  gulfs   d 

Doubt. 


TO  THE  REV.  W.  H.  BROOK- 
FIELD 

Fixst  printed  in  Lord  Lvtileton's  Memoir 
(ISeO)  prefixed  to  Biookfiel'd's  'SermoiM,*  and 
afterwards  in  the  '  Ballads '  Tolnme.  Brool^ 
field  was  one  of  the  poet*a  college  fzienda. 

Brooks,  for  they  eall'd  you  so  that  knew 

you  best. 
Old  Brooks,  who  loved  so  well  to  moath 

my  rhymes. 
How  oft  wo  two  have  heard  Sunt  Mary's 

chimes  ! 
How  oft  the  Cantab  supper,  host  and  guest. 
Would  echo  helpless  laughter  to  your  jest  f 
How  oft  with  him  we  paced  that  walk  of 

limes. 
Him,  the  lost  light  of  those  dawo-goldea 

timcff, 
Who  loved  you  well !    Now  both  are  gooe 

to  rest. 
Yon  man  of  humorous-melancholy  mark. 
Dead  of  some  inward  agony  —  is  it  so  ? 
Our  kindlier,  trustier  Jaques,  past  away  I 
I  cannot  laud  this  life,  it  looks  so  dark. 
2«ciaf  Svap — dream  of  a  shadow,  go  — 
God  bless  you  I    I  shall  join  you  in  a  diqr* 


MONTENEGRO 

first  printed  in  *  The  Nmeteenth  Csatory,* 
March,  1877. 

They  rose  to  where  their  lovian  ea^e 

sails, 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedomg  OB 

the  height. 
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Chaite,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day  and 

night 
Against  the  Turk;  whose  inroad  nowhere 

scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  but   his  footstep 

fails, 
And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels 

from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone 

flight 
By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thio'  the 

Tales. 
O  smallest  among  peoples  t  rough  rock- 

throne 
Of  Freedom  I  warriors  beating  back  the 

swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years. 
Great  Tsernogora  I  never  since  thine  own 
Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the 

storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountain- 
eers. 


TO  VICTOR  HUGO 

Coatribnted  to  'The  Nineteenth  Centory' 
for  June,  1877.  It  was  written  after  a  visit  of 
Lionel  Tennyson  to  the  French  poet,  who  after- 
wards thanked  the  author  for  the  sonnet  in  a 
letter  printed  in  the  *  Memoir '  (vol.  ii.  p.  218). 

Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance, 
Cloud -weaver  of  phantasmal  hopes  and 

fears, 
French  of  the  French,  and  Lord  of  human 

tears; 
Child-lover;   Bard  whose  fame-lit  laurels 

glance 
Darkening  the  wreaths  of  all  that  would 

advance, 
Beyond  our  strait,  their  claim  to  be  thy 

peers; 
Weird  Titan  by  thy  winter  weight  of  years 
AjB  yet  unbroken,  stormy  voice  of  France  I 
Who  dost  not  love  our  England  —  so  they 

say; 
I  know  not —  England,  France,  all  man  to 

be 
Will  make  one  people  ere  man's  race  be 

run: 
And  I,  desiring  that  diviner  day. 
Yield  thee  full  thanks  for  thy  full  cour- 
tesy 
To  younger  England  in  the  boy  my  son. 


TRANSLATIONS,   ETC. 

BATTLE  OF  BRUNANBURH 

A  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  first 
printed  in  the  *  Ballads  *  volozne,  with  the  fol- 
lowing prefatory  note :  — 

*  Constantinus,  King  of  the  Soots,  after  hav- 
ing sworn  allegiance  to  Atbelstan,  allied  him- 
self with  the  Danes  of  Ireland  under  Anlaf, 
and  invading  England,  was  defeated  by  Ath- 
elstan  and  his  brother  Edmund  with  great 
slanghter  at  Bronanhnrh  in  the  year  967. 


^  Athelstak  King, 
Lord  among  Earls, 
Bracelet-bestower  and 
Baron  of  Barons, 
He  with  his  brother, 
Edmund  Atheling, 
Gaining  a  lifelong 
Glory  in  battle. 
Slew  with  the  sword-edge 
There  by  Brunanburh, 
Brake  the  shield-wall, 
HeVd  the  linden-wood,* 
Hack'd  the  battle-shield, 
Sons  of  Edward  with  hammer'd  brands. 

n 

Theirs  was  a  greatness 
Got  from  their  grandsires  — > 
Theirs  that  so  often  in 
Strife  with  their  enemies 
Stmck  for  their  hoards  and  their  hearths 
and  their  homes. 

Ill 

Bow'd  the  spoiler, 

Bent  the  Scotsman, 

Fell  the  ship-crews 

Doom'd  to  the  death. 
All  the  field  with  blood  of  the  fighter* 

Flow'd,  from  when  first  the  great 

Sun-star  of  morning-tide, 

Lamp  of  the  Lord  God 

Lord  everlasting, 
Glode  over  earth  till  the  glorions  creature 

Sank  to  his  setting. 

^  I  have  more  or  less  availed  myself  of  my 
son's  proee  translation  of  this  poem  in  the 
*  Contemporary  Review  *  (November,  1876). 

^  Shields  of  lindenwood. 
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IV 

There  lay  many  a  man 
Marr'd  by  the  javeliii. 
Men  of  the  Northland 
Shot  OTer  shield. 
There  was  the  Scotsman 
Weary  of  war. 


We  the  West-Saxona, 
Long  as  the  daylight 
Lasted,  in  oompanies 
Troubled  the  track  of  the  host  that  we 

hated; 
Grimly  with  swords  that  were  sharp  from 

the  grindstone, 
Fiercely  we  luusk'd  at  the  flyers  before  ns. 

VI 

Mighty  the  Mercian, 
Hard  was  his  hand-play^ 
Sparing  not  any  of 
lliose  that  with  Anla^ 
Warriors  over  the 
Weltering  waters 
Borne  in  the  bark's-bosom* 
Drew  to  this  island  — 
Doom'd  to  the  death. 

VII 

Fire  yonng  kings  pnt  asleep  by  the  sword- 
stroke, 
Seven  strong  earls  of  the  army  of  Anlaf 
Fell  on  the  war-field,  numberless  nnmbeity 
Shipmen  and  Scotsmen. 

VIII 

Then  the  Norse  leader  — 

Dire  was  his  need  of  it, 

Few  were  his  following — 

Fled  to  his  war-ship; 
Fleeted  his  yessel  to  sea  with  the  kiog  in 

H, 
Saving  his  life  on  the  fallow  flood. 

IX 

Also  the  crafty  one, 

Constantinus, 

Crept  to  his  North  agauDp 

Hoar-headed  hero ! 


Slender  warrant  had 
£#  to  be  proad  of 


The  welcome  of  war-knives—— 
He  that  was  reft  of  his 
Folk  and  his  friends  that  had 
Fallen  in  conflict. 
Leaving  his  son  too 
Lost  in  the  caraage. 
Mangled  to  morsels, 
A  youngster  in  war  1 

XI 

Slender  reason  had 
JTie  to  be  glad  of 
The  clash  of  the  war-glaifB'^ 
Traitor  and  trickster 
And  spumer  of  treaties  — - 
He  nor  had  Anlaf 
With  armies  so  broken 
^      A  reason  for  bragging 
That  they  had  the  better 
In  perils  of  battle 
On  places  of  slaughter  — 
The  struggle  of  sbindardfli 
The  rush  of  the  ja?elins. 
The  crash  of  the  charges,^ 
The  wielding  of  weapons  — 
The  play  that  thev  p1ay*d  with 
The  childreii  of  Edward. 

XII 

Then  with  their  naiVd  prows 

Farted  the  Norsemen,  a 

Blood-redden'd  relic  of 

Javelins  over 
The  jarring  breaker,  the  deep-eea  biUoVp 
Shaping  their  way  toward  Dyflen  *  again, 

ohamed  in  their  souls. 

XIII 

Also  the  brethren. 
King  and  Atheling, 
Each  in  his  glorv. 
Went  to  his  own  in  his  own  Wett-Saao^ 
Innd, 
Glad  of  the  war. 

XIV 

Many  a  carcase  they  left  to  be  carrion, 
Many  a  livid  one,  many  a  sallow-skin  — 
Left  for  the  white-tail'd  eagle  to  tear  i^ 

and 
Left  for  the  homy-nibb*d  raven  to  rend  i^ 

and 


'  Lit. '  the  gatheiiqg  of 
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GftTe  to  the  garbaging  war-hawk  to  gorge 

it,  aiid 
That  gray  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald. 

XV 

NeTer  had  huger 
Slaughter  of  heroes 
81ain  by  the  sword-edge  — 
Such  as  old  writers 
Have  writ  of  in  histories  — - 
Hapt  in  this  isle,  since 
Up  from  the  East  hither 
Saxon  and  Anele  from 
Over  the  broaa  billow 
Broke  into  Britain  with 
Haughty  war-workers  who 
Harried  the  Welshman,  when 
Earls  that  were  lured  by  the 
Hanger  of  glory  gat 
Hold  of  the  land. 


ACHILLES  OVER  THE  TRENCH 

[ILIAD,  xvni.  202] 

First  printed  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Century  * 
for  August,  1877. 

So  saying,  light^foot  Iris  pass'd  away. 
Then    rose    Achilles  dear  to  Zeus;    and 

round 
The  warrior's   puissant    shoulders  Pallas 

flung 
Her  fringed  sgis,  and  around  his  head 
The  glorious  goddess  wreath'd  a  golden 

cloud, 
And  from  it  lighted  an  all-shining  flame. 
As  when  a  smoke  from  a  city  goes  to  heaven 
Far  off  from  out  an  island  girt  by  foes. 
All  day  the  men  contend  in  grievous  war 
From  their  own  city,  but  with  set  of  sun 
Their  fires  flame  thickly,  and  aloft  the  glare 
Fliea  streaming,  if  perchance  the  neighbors 

round 
May  see,  and  sail  to  heip  them  in  the  war; 
80  from  his  head  the  splendor  went  to  hea- 
ven. 
From  wall  to  dyke  he  stept,  he  stood,  nor 

jomd 
The  Acheans — honoring  his  wise  mother's 

word  — 
There  standing,  shouted,  and   Pallas  far 

away 
CalI'd;  and  a  boundless  panic  shook  the  foe. 


For  like  the  clear  voice  when  a  tmmpet 

shrills, 
Blown  by  the  fierce  beleagnerers  of  a  town, 
So  rang  the  clear  voice  of  iEakides; 
And  when  the  brazen  cry  of  .£akid& 
Was  heard  among  the  Trojans,  all  their 

hearts 
Were  troubled,  and  the  fnll-maned  horses 

whirl'd 
The  chariots  backward,  knowing  griefs  at 

hand; 
And  sheer-astounded  were  the  charioteers 
To  see  the  dread,  unweariable  fire 
lliat  always  o'er  the  g^reat  Peleion's  head 
Bum'd,  for  the  bright-eyed  goddess  made 

it  bum. 
Thrice  from  the  dyke  he  sent  his  mighty 

shout. 
Thrice  backward  reel'd  the  Trojans  and 

allies; 
And  there  and  then  twelve  of  their  noblest 

died 
Among  their  spears  and  chariots. 


TO   PRINCESS   FREDERICA  ON 
HER  MARRIAGE 

Written  on  the  marriage  of  Princess  Freder- 
ica  of  Hanover  to  Baron  Alphonae  de  Pawel- 
Rammingen  at  Windsor,  April  24,  1880 ;  and 
included  in  the  *  Ballads '  volume. 

The  Princess  was  the  dani^hter  of  Geoige  Y. 
of  Hanover,  who  died  June  12, 1878. 

O  TOU  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  the 
King  till  he  past  away 
From  the  darkness  of  life  — 
He  saw  not  his  daughter  —  he  blest  her: 
the  blind  Kine  sees  you  to-day. 
He  blesses  the  wira. 


SIR  JOHN   FRANKLIN 

ON  TitE    CENOTAPH    IN   WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY 

Written  in  1877,  and  inchided  in  the  'Bal- 
lads '  volume. 

Not  here  I  the  white  North  has  thy  bones; 
and  thou. 

Heroic  sailor-soul. 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now 

Toward  no  earthly  pole. 
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TO  DANTE 

fWrRITTEN  AT  REQUEST  OF  THE  FLOREN- 
TINES) 

Written  for  ilie  f estiyal  in  honor  of  Dante, 

2»ened  by  the  King  of  Italy  on  the  14th  of 
ay,  18(55,  the  six  hundredth  anniTersary  of 
the  birth  of  the  poet ;  and  printed  in  the '  Bal- 
lads '  Tolnine.  Tennyson  did  not  go  to  Flor- 
•aoe  at  the  time,  but  sent  the  lines  by  Lord 


Houghton.    For  some  curious  facts  oooceminj 
them,  see  the  *  Memoir,'  yoL  iL  p.  255. 

Kino,  that  hast  reig^'d  six  hundred  jean, 

and  grown 
In  power,  and  ever  growest,  since    thine 

own 
Fair  Florence  honoring  thy  nativity, 
Thy  Florence  now  the  crown  of  Italj, 
Hath  sought  the  tribute  of  a  verse  from  ma, 
I,  wearing  but  the  garland  of  a  day, 
Cast  at  thy  feet  one  flower  that  fades  awmj* 


TIRESIAS 
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nis  volume  was  published  in  1885,  with  the  following  dedioation  :•— 

TO  XT  OOOD  VBIKND 

ROBERT  BROWNINO 

WHOSB  GBKIUS  AlTD  OBKIALITT 

WILIi  BX8T  AFPBBCIATB  WHAT  MAT  BB  BB8T 

AXX>  XAKB  MOST  ALLOWADiOB  FOB  WHAT  MAT  BB  W0B8F 

THIS  VOUTXB 

IS 

AnrBCmOVATXLT  DBDICATXD 

Mr.  Arthur  Wangh  ('  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,'  2d  ed.,  London,  1893),  remarks :  '  It  Is  eharse- 
teristic  of  a  certain  shyness  in  Tennyson  that  he  never  told  Browning  of  the  dedicatioo.  and  it 
was  not  until  the  book  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public  that  the  latter  learned  the  drcurasUnce 
from  a  friend.' 

The  poems  that  follow,  as  far  as  the  lines  *  To  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Beatrice/  were  incloded  ia 
the  *  Ivesias '  volume.  The  Idyll, '  Balin  and  Balan,'  also  appeared  in  this  volume  for  the  fiist 
time. 


TO  E.  FITZGERALD 

This  introduciion  to  the  poem  that  follows 
was  apparently  written  on  or  about  March  31, 
1883,  when  Fitzgerald  was  seventy-five  years 
of  age.  He  was  rather  more  than  a  year  older 
than  Tennyson,  who  was  bom  August  6,  1809. 
He  died  June  14,  188S,  before  the  volume  con- 
taining the  poem  was  published. 

Ou>  FiTZ,  who  from  your  suburb  grange. 

Where  once  I  tarried  for  a  while, 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  orb  of  change, 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  yon  sit 

Beneath  yonr  sheltering  garden-tree, 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit. 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand,  and  knee, 


Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet. 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
Whatever  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers; 
Who  live  on  milk  and  meal  and  erass: 

And  once  for  ten  loug  weeks  Ttried 
Yonr  table  of  Pythagoras, 

And  seem'd  at  first '  a  thing  enskied,* 
As  Shakespeare  has  it,  airy-light 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men, 
Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

Chill'd,  till  I  tasted  flesh  again 
One  night  when  earth  was  winter-Uaek, 

And  all  the  heavens  flash'd  in  frost; 
And  on  me,  half-asleep,  came  back 

That  wholesome  heat  the  Mood  had  lost. 
And  set  me  climbing  icy  capes 

And  glaciers,  over  which  there  rolPd 
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To  meet  toe  long>-arin'd  vines  with  grapes 

Of  Eshcol  hugeness;  for  the  cold 
Wicbout,  and  warmth  within  me,  wrought 

To  mould  the  dream;  but  none  can  say 
That  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought 

Who  reads  your  golden  Eastern  lay, 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well; 
A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  large  infidel 
Tour  Omar;  and  your  Omar  drew 

Fnll-hauded  plaudits  from  our  best 
In  modem  letters,  and  from  two, 

Old  friends  outvaluing  all  the  rest» 
Two  voices  heard  on  earth  no  more; 

But  we  old  friends  are  still  alive, 
And  I  am  nearing  seventy-four. 

While  you  have  touch'd  at  seventy-five. 
And  so  I  send  a  birthday  line 

Of  greeting;  and  my  son,  who  dipt 
In  some  forgotten  book  of  mine 

With  sallow  scraps  of  manuscript, 
And  dating  many  a  year  ago. 

Has  hit  ou  this,  which  you  will  take, 
My  Fitz,  and  welcome,  as  I  know. 

Leas  for  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  recalling  gracious  times. 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days. 
You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes. 

And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 


TIRESIAS 

Fiist  published  in  1885,  though  written 
much  eanier,  as  we  learn  from  the  dedicatory 
poeoD. 

I  wiBU  I  were  as  in  the  years  of  old. 
While  yet  the  blessed  daylight  made  itself 
Kaddy  thro'  both  the  roofs  of  sight,  and 

woke 
These  eyes,  now  dull,  but  then  so  keen  to 

seek 
The  meanings  ambnsh'd  under  all   they 


The  flight  of  birds,  the  flame  of  sacrifice. 
What  omens  may  foreshadow  fate  to  man 
And  woman,  and  the  secret  of  the  Gods. 
My  son,   the  Gods,   despite  of  human 

prayer. 
Are  flower  to  forgive  than  hnman  kings.  10 
The  great  God  Ares  burns  in  anger  still 
Against  the  guiltless  heirs  of  him  from 

Tyif^ 


Our  Cadmus,  out  of  whom  thou  art,  who 

found 
Beside  the  springs  of  DireS,  smote,  and 

stiU'd 
Thro'  all  its  folds  the  multitudinous  beast. 
The  dragon,  which  our  trembling  fathers 

caird 
The  Grod's  own  son. 

A  tale,  that  told  to  me. 
When  but  thine  age,  by  age  as  winter- 
white 
As  mine  is  now,  amazed,  but  made  me 

yearn 
For  larger  glimpses  of  that  more  than 

man  ao 

Which  rolls  the  heavens,  and  lifts  and  lays 

the  deep, 
Tet  loves  and  hates  with  mortal  hates  and 

loves. 
And  moves  nnseen   among  the  ways  of 

men. 
Then,  in  my  wanderings  all  the  lands 

that  lie 
Subjected  to  the  Heliconian  ridge 
Have  heard  this  footstep  fall,  altho*  my 

wont 
Was    more   to  scale  the  highest  of   the 

heights 
With  some  strange  hope  to  see  the  nearer 

God. 
One  naked  peak  —  the  sister  of  the  Sun 
Would  climb  from  out  the  dark,  and  linger 

there  30 

To  silver  all  the  valleys  with  her  shafts  — 
There  once,  but  long  ago,  five -fold  thy 

term 
Of  years,  I  lay;  the  winds  were  dea!d  for 

heat; 
The  noonday  crag  made  the  hand  bum; 

and  sick 
For  shadow — not  one  bush  was  near — I 


Following  a  torrent  till  its  myriad  falls 
Found  silence  in  the  hollows  underneath. 

There  in  a  secret  olive-glade  I  saw 
Fallas  Athene  climbing  from  the  bath       39 
In  anger;  yet  one  glittering  foot  disturb'd 
The  lucid  well;  one  snowy  knee  was  prest 
Against  the  margin  flowers  |  a  dreadful 

light 
Came  from  her  golden  hair,  her  golden 

helm 
And  all  her  golden  armor  on  the  grass. 
And  from  her  virgin  breast,  and  virgin    . 

eyes 
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Bemaioing  fizt  on  mine,  till  mine  grew 

dark 
For  ever,  and  I  heard  a  voice  that  said, 
'Henceforth  be  blind,  for  thou  hast  seen 

too  much, 
And  speak  the  truth  that  no  man  may  be- 
lieve.* 
Sod,  in  the  hidden  world  of  sight  that 

lives  50 

Behind  this  darkness,  I  behold  her  still. 
Beyond  all  work  of  those  who  carve  the 

stone, 
Beyond  all  dreams  of  Grodlike  womanhood, 
Ineffable  beauty,  out  of  whom,  at  a  glance, 
And  as  it  were,  perforce,  upon  me  flash'd 
The  power  of  prophesying  —  bat  to  me 
No  power  —  so  chained  and  coupled  with 

the  curse 
Of  blindness  and  their  unbelief  who  heard 
And  heard  not,  when  I  spake  of  famine, 

plague. 
Shrine -shattering  earthquake,  fire,  flood, 

thunderbolt,  60 

And  angers  of  the  Grods  for  evil  done 
And  expiation  lack'd  —  no  power  on  Fate 
Theirs,  or  mine  own  I  for  when  the  crowd 

would  roar 
For  blood,  for  war,  whose  issue  was  their 

doom. 
To  cast  wise  words  among  the  multitude 
Was  flinging  fruit  to  lions;  nor,  in  hours 
Of  civil  outbreak,  when  I  knew  the  twain 
Would  each  waste  each,  and  bring  on  both 

the  yoke 
Of  stronger  states,  was  mine  the  voice  to 

curb  69 

The  madness  of  our  cities  and  their  kings. 

Who  ever  tum'd  upon  his  heel  to  hear 
My  wamine  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
Was  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 
My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one  ? 
This  power  hath  work'd  no  good  to  anght 

that  lives, 
And  these  blind  hands  were  useless  in  their 

wars. 
O,  therefore,  that  the  unfulftll'd  desire. 
The  grief  for  ever  born  from  griefs  to  be, 
The  ooundless  yearning  of  the  prophet's 

heart  —  80 

Could  thiU  stand  forth,  and  like  a  statue, 

rear'd 
To  some  great  citizen,  win  all  praise  from 

all 
Who  past  it,  saying,  *  That  was  be  1 ' 


In  ▼mini 

Virtue  mnst  shape  itself  in  deed,  and  those 
Whom  weakness  or  necessity  have  cramped 
Within  themselves,  immergiug,  each,  his 

urn 
In  his  own  well,  draws  solace  as  he  may. 

MencBceus,  thou  hast  eyes,  and  I  can  hear 
Too  plainly  what  full  tides  of  onset  sap 
Our  seven  high  gates,  and  what  a  weight 

of  war  <j0 

Bides  on  those  ringing  axles  I  jingle  of 

bits. 
Shouts,  arrows,  tramp  of  the  hom-footed 

horse 
That  grind  the  glebe  to  powder  1    Stooy 

showers 
Of  that  ear^stunning  hail  of  Ares  erash 
Along  the  sounding  walls.    Above,  below. 
Shock  after  shock,  the  song-built  toweia 

and  gates 
Reel,  bruised  and  bntted  with  the  shudder- 

ing 
War-thunder  of  ison  rams;  and  from  within 
The  city  comes  a  murmur  void  of  joy. 
Lest    she    be    taken    captive  —  maidens, 

wives,  TOO 

And  mothers  with  their  babblers  of  the 

dawn, 
And  oldest  age  in  shadow  from  the  nig^t, 
Falling  about  their  shrines  before  tbeir 

Gods, 
And  wailing,  <  Save  ns.' 

And  they  wul  to  thee  I 
These  eyeless  eyes,  that  eannot  see  thine 

own, 
See  this,  that  only  in  thy  virtue  lies 
The  saving  of  our  Thebes;  for,  yestemighU 
To  me,  the  great  God  Ares,  whose  one 

bliss 
Is  war  and  human  sacrifice  —  himself 
Blood-red  from  battle,  spear  and  helmet 

tipt  tM 

With  stormy  light  as  on  a  mast  at  sea,  ^ 
Stood    out    before    a    darkness,    eryinf^ 

'Thebes, 
Thy  Thebes  shall  fall  and  per^h,  for  I 

loathe 
The  seed  of  Cadmus — yet  if  one  of  those 
By  his  own  hand — if  one  of  these -^* 

No  sound  is  breathed  so  potent  to  eoeroe^ 
And  to  conciliate,  as  their  names  who  dare 
For  that  sweet  mother  land  which  g».^m 

them  birth 
Nobly  to  do,  nobly  to  die.    Their 
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Graven  on  memorial  columns,  are  a  song  lao 
Heard  iu  the  future;  few,  but  more  than 

wall 
And  rampart,  their  examples  reach  a  hand 
Far  thro'  all  years,  and  everywhere  they 

meet 
And  kindle    generous    purpose,  and    the 

strength 
To  mould  it  into  action  pure  as  theira. 
Fairer  thy  fate  than  mine,  if  life's  best 

end 
Be  to  end  well  I  and  thou  refusing  this, 
Uuvenerable  will  thy  memory  be 
While  men  shall  move  the  lips;  but  if  thou 

dare  — 
Tboa,  one  of  these,  the  race  of  Cadmus  — 

then  130 

No  stone  is  fitted  in  yon  marble  girth 
Whose  echo  shall  not  tongue  thy  glorious 

doom, 
Nor  in  this  pavement  but  shall  ring  thy 

name 
To    every   hoof  that    clangs   it,  and  the 

springs 
Of  Dirce  laving  yonder  battle-plain, 
Heard  from  the  roofs  by  night,  will  mur- 
mur thee 
To  thine  own  Thebes,  while  Thebes  thro' 

thee  shall  stand 
Firm-based  with  all  her  Gods. 

The  Dragon's  cave 
Half  hid,   they  tell  me,   now  iu  flowing 

vines  — 
Where  once  he  dwelt  and  whence  he  roll'd 

himself  ho 

At  dead  of  night  —  thou  knowest,  and  that 

smooth  rock 
Before  it,  altar-fasbion'd,  where  of  late 
The  woman-breasted   Sphinx,  with  wings 

drawn  back. 
Folded  her  lion  paws,  and  look'd  to  Thebes. 
There  blanch  the  bones  of  whom  she  slew, 

and  these 
Mixt  with  her  own,  because  the  fierce  beast 

found 
A  wiser  than  herself,  and  dash'd  herself 
Dead    in    her    rage;    but  thou    art   wise 

enough, 
Tho'  young,  to  love  thy  wiser,  blunt  the 

curse  149 

Of  Pallas,  bear,  and  tho'  I  speak  the  truth 
BeUeve  I  speak  it,  let  thine  own  hand 

strike 
Thy  youthful  pulses  into  rest  and  quench 
The  red  God's  anger,  fearing  not  to  plunge  | 


Thy  torch  of  life  in  darkness,  rather  —  thou 
Rejoicing  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars 
Send  no  such  light  upon  the  ways  of  men 
As  one  great  deed. 

Thither,  my  son,  and  there 
Thou,  that  hast  never  known  the  embrace 
of  love,  158 

Offer  thy  maiden  life. 

This  useless  hand ! 
I  felt  one  warm  tear  fall  upon  it.    Gone  I 
He  will  achieve  his  g^atuess. 

But  for  me, 
I  would  that  I  were  gather'd  to  my  rest. 
And  mingled  with  the  famous  kings  of  old. 
On  whom  about  their  ocean-islets  flash 
The  faces  of  the  (xods — the  wise  man's 

word. 
Here  trampled  by  the  populace  underfoot. 
There  crown'd  with  worship  —  and  these 

eyes  will  find 
The  men  I  knew,  and  watch  the  chariot 

whirl 
About  the  goal  again,  and  hunters  race   169 
The  shadowy  Hon,  and  the  warrior-kings. 
In  heiglit  and  prowess  more  than  hnman, 

strive 
Again  for  glory,  while  the  golden  lyre 
Is  ever  sounding  in  heroic  ears 
Heroic  hymns,  and  every  way  the  vales 
Wind,  clouded  with  the  grateful  incense- 
fume 
Of  those  who  mix  all  odor  to  the  Gods 
On  one  far  height  in  one  far-shining  fire. 


*  One  height  and  one  far-shining  fire  ! ' 

And  while  I  fancied  that  my  friend 
For  this  brief  idyll  would  require  180 

A  less  diffuse  and  opulent  end. 
And  would  defend  his  judgment  well. 

If  I  should  deem  it  over  nice  — 
The  tolling  of  his  funeral  bell 

Broke  on  my  Pagan  Paradise, 
And  mixt  the  dream  of  classic  times, 

And  all  the  phantoms  of  the  dream. 
With  present  grief,  and  made  the  rhymes. 

That  Tniss'd  his  living  welcome,  seem 
Like  would-be  guests  an  hour  too  late,     190 

Who  down  the  highway  moving  on 
With  easy  laughter  find  the  gate 

Is  bolted,  and  the  master  gone. 
Gone  into  darkness,  that  full  light 

Of  friendship  !  past,  in  sleep,  away 
By  night,  into  the  deeper  night ! 

The  deeper  night  ?    A  clearer  day 
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Than  oor  poor  t?rilight  dawn  on  earth  — 

If  night,  what  barren  toil  to  be  ! 
What   life,    so    maim'd    bj    nighty  were 
worth 

Onr  living  oat  ?    Not  mine  to  me 
Remembering  aU  the  golden  hours 

Now  silent,  and  so  many  dead, 
And  him  the  last;  and  laying  flowers, 

This  wreath,  above  his  honor'd  head. 
And  praying  that,  when  I  from  hence 

Shall  fade  with  him  into  the  unknown. 
My  close  of  earth's  experience 

May  prove  as  peaceful  as  his  own. 


THE   WRECK 

and  the  poems  that  follow  were  _ 
for  the  first  time  in  the  'Tirenas'  volmne, 
unless  otherwise  explained  in  the  prefatory 
nofces. 

'  The  Wreok,' as  the '  Memoir '  (voL  u.  p.  318) 
informs  ns,  was  ^soggested  by  a  cataBtrophe 
which  happened  to  an  Italian  vessel,  named  the 
bcmnd  fronk  Catania  for  New  l^ork.' 


Hide  me,  mother  I  my  &thers  beIong*d  to 

the  church  of  old, 
i  am  driven  by  storm  and  sin  and  death  to 

the  ancient  fold, 
I  cling  to  the  Catholic  Cross  once  more,  to 

the  Faith  that  saves. 
My  brain  is  full  of  the  crash  of  wrecks, 

and  the  roar  of  waves, 
My  life  itself  is  a  wreck,  I  have  sullied  a 

noble  name, 
I  am  flung  from  the  rushing  tide  of  the 

wond  as  a  waif  of  shame, 
I  am  roused  by  the  wail  of  a  child,  and 

awake  to  a  livid  light. 
And  a  ghastlier  face  than  ever  has  haunted 

a  grave  by  night. 
I  would  hide  from  the  storm  without,  I 

would  flee  from  the  storm  within, 
I  would  make  my  life  one  prayer  for  a  soul 

that  died  in  his  sin,  lo 

I  was  tho  tempter,  mother,  and  mine  was 

the  deeper  fall ; 
I  will  sit  at  your  feet,  I  will  hide  my  face, 

I  will  tell  you  alL 

II 

Ha  that  they  gave  me  to,  mother,  a  heed- 
less and  innocent  bride  — 


I  never  have  wrong'd  his  heart,  I  have  obIt 

wounded  his  pride  — 
Spain  in  his  blood  and  the  Jew  —  dark-vi^ 

aged,  stately  and  tall  — 
A  princelier-looldug  man  never  atept  tiuo* 

a  prince's  hall. 
And  who,   when   his  anger  was   kindled 

would  venture  to  give  him  the  nay  ? 
And  a  man  men  fear  is  a  man  to  be  loved 

by  the  women,  they  say. 
And  I  could  have  loved  him  too,  if  the 

blossom  can  dote  on  the  blight. 
Or  the  yonng  greeu  leaf  rejoice  in  the  frost 

that  sears  it  at  night;  « 

He  would  open  the  books  that  I  prized,  and 

toss  them  away  with  a  yawn, 
Repell'd  by  the  magnet  of  Art  to  the  whiek 

my  nature  was  drawn. 
The  word  of  the  Poet  by  whom  the  deep 

of  the  world  are  stirred, 
The  music  that  robes  it  in  language  be* 

neath  and  beyond  the  wora  I 
My  Shelley  would  fall  from  my  bands  wbso 

he  cast  a  contemptuous  glance 
From  where  he  was  ponng  over  his  Tablcf 

of  Trade  and  Finance; 
My  hands,  when  I  heard  him  coming,  woiiU 

drop  from  the  chords  or  the  keys. 
But  ever  I  fail'd  to  please  him,  however  I 

strove  to  please  — 
All  day  long  far-off  in  the  clood  of  tiie  dtj, 

and  there 
Lost,  head  and  heart,  in  the  chances  of 

dividend,  consol,  and  share  —        j» 
And  at  home  if  I  sought  for  a  kindly  e»- 

ress,  being  woman  and  weak, 
His  formal  luss  fell  chill  as  a  flake  of  snow 

on  the  cheek. 
And  so,  when  I  bore  him  a  girl,  when  I 

held  it  aloft  in  my  joy, 
He  look'd  at  it  coldly,  and  said  to  ms, 

« Pity  it  is  nt  a  boy/ 
The  one  thmg  given  me,  to  love  and  to  Uvs 

for,  glanced  at  in  scorn  f 
The  child  that  I  felt  I  conld  die  for— ss 

if  she  were  basely  bom  t 
I  had  lived  a  wild-flower  life,  I  was  pUntsd 

now  in  a  tomb; 
The  daisy  will  shut  to  the  shadow,  I  dosed 

my  heart  to  the  gloom; 
I  threw  myself  all  abroid  —  I  would  play 

my  part  with  the  yonng  js 

By  the  low  foot-lights  of  the  world  —  sad 

I  oaught  the  wieath  that  was  flaqg . 
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Mother,  I  have  not  —  however  their  tongaes 

may  have  babbled  of  me  — 
Sinn'd  thro'  an  animal  vileness,  for  all  bat 

a  dwarf  was  he, 
And  all  but  a  hunchback  too;  and  I  look'd 

at  him,  first,  askance, 
With  pity  —  not  he  the  knight  for  an  am- 
orous girl's  romance  t 
Tho'  wealthy  enough  to  have  bask'd  in  the 

light  of  a  dowerless  smile. 
Having  lands  at  home  and  abroad  in  a  rich 

West-Indian  isle; 
But  I  came  on  him  once  at  a  ball,  the  heart 

of  a  listening  crowd  — 
Why,   what  a  brow  was  there !  he  was 

seated  —  speaking  aloud 
To  women,  the  flower  of  the  time,  and  men 

at  the  helm  of  state  — 
flowing  with  easy  greatness  and  touching 

on  all  things  great,  50 

Science,  philosophy,  song  —  till  I  felt  my- 
self ready  to  weep 
For  I  knew  not  what,  when  I  heard  that 

voice,  —  as  mellow  and  deep 
As  a  psalm  by  a  mighty  master  and  peal'd 

from  an  organ,  —  roll 
Rising  and  falling  —  for,  mother,  the  voice 

was  the  voice  of  the  soul; 
And  the  sun  of  the  soul  made  day  in  the 

dark  of  his  wonderful  eyes. 
Here  was  the  hand  that  would  help  me, 

would  heal  me  —  the  heart  that  was 

wise  1 
And  he,  poor  man,  when  he  learnt  that  I 

hated  the  ring  I  wore. 
He  belpt  me  with  death,  and  he  heal'd  me 

with  sorrow  for  evermore. 

IV 

For  I  broke  the  bond.    That  day  my  norse 

bad  brought  me  the  child. 
The  small  sweet  face  was  flush'd,  but  it 

coo'd  to  the  mother  and  smiled.     60 
*  Anything  ailing,'  I  ask'd  her, '  with  baby  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head. 
And  the  motherless  mother  kiss'd  it,  and 

tum'd  in  her  haste  and  fled. 


Low  warm  winds  had  gently  breathed  ns 

away  from  the  land  — 
Ten  long  sweet  summer  days  npon  deck, 

sitting  hand  in  hand  — 


When  he  clothed  a  naked  mind  with  the 

wisdom  and  wealth  of  his  own. 
And  I  bow'd  myself  down  as  a  slave  to  his 

intellectual  throne, 
When  he  coin'd  into  English  gold  some 

treasure  of  classical  song. 
When  he  flouted  a  statesman's  error,  or 

flamed  at  a  public  wrong, 
When  he.  rose  as  it  were  on  the  wings  of  an 

eagle  beyond  me,  and  past 
Over  the  range  and  the  change  of  the 

world  from  the  first  to  the  last,      70 
When  he  spoke  of  his  tropical  home  in  the 

canes  by  the  purple  tide, 
And  the  high  star-crowns  of  his  palms  on 

the  deep-wooded  mountain-side. 
And  cliffs  all  robed  in  lianas  that  dropt  to 

the  brink  of  his  bay. 
And  trees  like  the  towers  of  a  minster,  the 

sons  of  a  winterless  day. 
*  Paradise  there  I '  so  he  said,  but  I  seem'd 

in  Paradise  then 
With  the  first  great  love  I  had  felt  for  the 

first  and  greatest  of  men; 
Ten  long  days  of  summer  and  sin  —  if  it 

must  be  so  — 
But  days  of  a  larger  light  than  I  ever  again 

shall  know  — 
Days  that  will  glimmer,  I  fear,  thro'  life  to 

my  latest  breath; 
'  No  frost  there,'  so  he  said,  *  as  in  truest 

love  no  death.'  80 


VI 

Mother,  one  rooming  a  bird  with  a  warble 
plaintively  sweet 

Perch'd  on  the  shrouds,  and  then  fell  flut- 
tering down  at  my  feet; 

I  took  it,  he  made  it  a  cage,  we  fondled  it, 
Stephen  and  I, 

But  it  died,  and  I  thought  of  the  child  for 
a  moment,  I  scarce  know  why. 

vn 

But  if  sin  he  sin,  not  inherited  &te,  as 

many  will  say. 
My  sin  to  my  desolate  little  one  found  me 

at  sea  on  a  day. 
When  her  orphan  wail  came  borne  in  the 

shriek  of  a  growing  wind, 
And  a  voice  rang  out  in  the  thunders  of 

ocean  and  heaven,  *  Thou  hast  sinn'd.* 
And  down  in  the  cabin  were  we,  for  the 

towering  crest  of  the  tides 
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Plunged  on  the  Tessel  and  swept  in  a  cata- 
ract off  from  her  sides,  90 

And  ever  the  great  storm  grew  with  a  howl 
and  a  hoot  of  the  blast 

In  the  rigging,  voices  of  hell  •—  then  came 
the  crash  of  the  mast. 

*The  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  and  there  I 
began  to  weep, 

*  I  am  the  Jonah,  the  crew  should  cast  me 

into  the  deep. 
For,  ah,  God  I  what  a  heart  was  mine  to 
forsake  her  even  for  you  I ' 

*  Never  the  heart  among  women,'  he  said, 

<  more  tender  and  true.' 

*  The  heart  I  not  a  mother's  heart,  when  I 

left  my  darling  alone.' 

*  Comfort  yourself,  for  the  heart  of  the 

father  will  care  for  his  own.' 

*  The  heart  of  the  father  will  spurn  )ier/  I 

cried, '  for  the  sin  of  the  wife. 
The  doud  of  the  mother's  shame  will  enfold 

her  aud  darken  her  life.'  100 

Then  his  pale  face  twitch'd.    '  O  Stephen, 

I  love  you,  I  love  you,  and  yet  — 
As  I  lean'd  away  from  his  arms  —  *  would 

God,  we  had  never  met ! ' 
And  he  spoke  not — only  the  storm;  till 

after  a  little,  I  yearn*d 
For  his  voice  again,  and  he  call'd  to  me, 

*  Kiss    me  I  '     aud    there  —  as    I 

tum'd  — 
<The   heart,  the  heart  I'  I  kiss'd  him,  I 

climg  to  the  sinking  form. 
And  the  storm  went  roaring  above  na,  and 

be  —  was  out  of  the  storm. 

vin 

And  then,  then,  mother,  the  ship  ttagger'd 

under  a  thunderous  shock, 
That  shook  us  asunder,  as  if  she  had  struck 

and  crash'd  on  a  rock; 
For  a  huge  sea  smote  every  soul  from  the 

decks  of  the  Falcon  but  one; 
All  of  them,  all  but  the  man  that  was 

lash'd  to  the  helm  had  gone;         no 
And  I  fell  —  and  the  storm  and  the  days 

went  by,  but  I  knew  no  more  — 
Lost  myself  —  lay  like  the  dead  by  the 

dead  on  the  cabin  floor. 
Dead  to  the  death  beside  me,  and  lost  to 

the  loss  that  was  mine, 
With   a  dim   dream,  now  and  then,  of  a 

hand  giving  bread  and  wine. 


Till  I  woke  from  the  trance,  and  the  abip 
stood  stiU,  and  the  skies  were  blue. 

Bat  the  face  I  had  known,  O  motbert  ^nis 
not  the  face  that  I  knew. 

IX 

The  strange  misfeaturing  mask  that  X  saw 

so  amazed  me  that  I 
Stumbled  on  deck,  half  mad.  I  woald  fling 

myself  over  and  die  S 
But  one  —  be  was  waving  a  flag —  the  ooe 

man  left  on  the  wreck  — 
*  Woman,'  —  he  graspt  at  my  arm,  —  *  stay 

there  I '  —  I  crouch'd  upon  deck  — 
'  We  are  sinking,  and  yet  there 's   hope: 

look  yonder,'  he  cried, '  a  sail !  *    131 
In  a  tone  so  rough  that  I  broke  into  pa^ 

sionate  tears,  and  the  wail 
Of  a  beaten  babe,  till  I  saw  that  a  boat  waf 

neariug  us —  then 
All  on  a  sudden  I  thought,  I  shall  look  oa 

the  child  again. 


They  lower'd  me  down  the  aide,  and  tben 

in  the  boat  I  lay 
With  sad  eyes  fixt  on  the  lost  sea-boma.  as 

we  glided  away. 
And  I  sigh'd  as  the  low  dark  bull  dipt 

under  the  smiling  main, 
*  Had  I  stay'd  with  Asm,  I  had  now  «-  with 

kim — been  out  of  my  pain.' 

XI 

They  took  ns  aboard.  The  ozew  were  geatkv 
the  captain  kind, 

Bnt  /  was  the  lonely  slaTe  of  an  often- 
wandering  mind;  t^ 

For  whenever  a  rougher  gust  might  tmnbk 
a  stormier  wave, 

'  O  Stephen,'  I  moan'd,  '  I  am  oomuig  to 
thee  in  thine  ocean-grave.' 

And  again,  when  a  balmier  breeie  cnri'd 
over  a  peacef oiler  sea, 

I  foond  myself  moaning  again, '  O  ebUd,  I 
am  coming  to  thee.' 

XTI 

The  broad  white  brow  of  the  is1e«~tlMl 
bay  with  the  oolor'd  sand  — 

Rich  was  the  rose  of  snnaet  there,  as  wa 
drew  to  the  land; 

All  so  quiet  the  ripple  would  haidlj  blaneb 
into  spray 
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At  the  feet  of  the  cliff;  and  I  pray'd— 

*  My  child,' —  for  I  still  could  pray» — 
*May  her  life  be  as  blissfully  calm,  be 

never  gloom'd  by  the  curse  139 

Of  a  sin,  not  hers  ! ' 

Was  it  well  with  the  child  ? 

I  wrote  to  the  nnrse 
Who  had  borne  my  flower  on  her  hireling 

heart;  and  an  answer  came 
Not  from  the  nurse  —  nor  yet  to  the  wife 

—  to  her  maiden  name  I 
I  shook  as  I  open'd  the  letter  —  I  knew 

that  hand  too  well  — 
And   from   it  a  scrap,  dipt    out  of  the 

'deaths '  in  a  paper,  fell. 
'Ten  long  sweet  summer  days'  of  fever, 

and  want  of  care  I 
And  gone  —  that  day  of  the  storm  —  O 

mother,  she  came  to  me  there  1 


DESPAIR 

First  printed  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  November,  1881,  with  the  foUowinf;:  pre* 
face :  *  A  roan  and  his  wife  having  lost  f aitn  in 
a  God,  and  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  being 
utterly  miserable  in  this,  resolve  to  end  them- 
eeUes  by  drowning.  The  woman  is  drowned, 
but  the  man  rescoed  by  a  minister  of  the  sect 
be  had  abandoned.* 


Is  it  you,  that  preacb'd  in  the  chapel  there 

looking  over  the  sand  ? 
FoUow'd  us  too  that  night,  and  dogg'd  us, 

and  drew  me  to  &nd  ? 

II 

What  did  I  feel  that  night?  Yon  are 
curious.    How  Rhouid  I  tell  ? 

Does  it  matter  so  much  what  I  felt  ?  You 
rescued  me  —  yet  —  was  it  well 

That  yon  came  unwish'd  for,  uucall'd,  be- 
tween me  and  the  deep  and  my 
doom. 

Three  days  since,  three  more  dark  days  of 
the  Godless  gloom 

Of  a  life  without  sun,  without  health,  with- 
out hope,  without  any  delight 

In  anything  here  upon  earth?  but,  ah, 
God  !  that  nignt,  that  night 

When  the  rolling  eyes  of  the  lighthouse 
there  on  the  fatal  neck  9 


Of  land  running  out  into  rock  —  they  had 
saved  many  hundreds  from  wreck  — 

Glared  on  our  way  toward  death,  I  remem- 
ber I  thought,  as  we  past. 

Does  it  matter  how  many  they  saved  ?  we 
are  all  of  us  wreck'd  at  last  — 

'Do  you  fear?'  and  there  came  thro'  the 
roar  of  the  breaker  a  whisper,  a 
breath, 

*  Fear  ?  am  I  not  with  you  ?  I  am  frighted 
at  life,  not  death.' 

Ill 

And  the  suns  of  the  limitless  universe 
sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sky. 

Flashing  with  fires  as  of  God,  but  we  knew 
that  their  light  was  a  lie  — 

Bright  as  with  deathless  hope — but,  how- 
ever they  sparkled  and  shone. 

The  dark  little  worlds  running  round  them 
were  worlds  of  woe  like  our  own  — 

No  soul  in  the  heaven  above,  no  soul  on 
the  earth  below, 

A  fiery  scroll  written  over  with  lamentation 
and  woe.  10 

IV 

See,  we  were  nursed  in  the  drear  nightfold 

of  your  fatalist  creed. 
And  we  tum'd  to  the  growing  dawn,  we  had 

hoped  for  a  dawn  indeed. 
When  the  light  of  a  sun  that  was  coming 

would  scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  past, 
And  the  cramping  creeds  that  had  mad- 

den'd  the  peoples  would  vanish  at 

last. 
And  we  broke  away  from  the  Christ,  our 

human  brother  and  friend. 
For  He  spoke,  or  it  seem'd  that  He  spokci 

of  a  hell  without  help,  without  end. 


Hoped  for  a  dawn,  and  it  came,  but  the 

promise  had  faded  away; 
We  had  past  from  a  cheerless  night  to  the 

glare  of  a  drearier  day ; 
He  is  only  a  cloud  and  a  smoke  who  was 

once  a  pillar  of  fire. 
The  guess  of  a  worm  in  the  dust  and  the 

shadow  of  its  desire —  30 

Of  a  worm  as  it  writhes  in  a  world  of  the 

weak  trodden  dovm  by  the  strong, 
Of  a  dying  worm  in  a  world,  all  massacre, 

murder,  and  wrong.* 
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VI 

Of  m  poor  orphans  of  nothing — alone  on 

that  lonely  shore  — 
Bom  of  the  brainless  Nature  who  knew  not 
,  that  which  she  bore  1 

Trusting  no  longer    that    earthly  flower 

woold  be  heavenly  fruit  — 
Come  from  the  brute,  poor  souls  —  no  souls 

-—  and  to  die  with  the  brute  — > 

VII 

Nay,  but  I  am  not  claiming  your  pity;  I 

know  you  of  old  — 
Small  pity  for  those  that    have   ranged 

from  the  narrow  warmth  of  your 

fold, 
Where  you  bawl'd  the  dark  side  of  your 

faith  and  a  God  of  eternal  rage, 
Till  you  flung  us  back  on  ourselves,  and  the 

human  heart,  and  the  Age.  40 

VIII 

But  pity  —  the  Pagan  held  it  a  vice  —  was 

in  her  and  iu  me. 
Helpless,  taking  the  place  of  the  pitying 

God  that  should  be  I 
Pity  for  all  that  aches  in  the  grasp  of  an 

idiot  power. 
And  pity  for  our  own  selves  on  an  earth 

that  bore  not  a  flower; 
Pity  for  all  that  suffers  on  land  or  in  air  or 

the  deep. 
And  pity  for  our  own  selves  till  we  long'd 

for  eternal  sleep. 

IX 

^Ughtly  step  over  the  sands!  the  waters 

—  you  hear  them  call  I 
Life  with  its  anguish,  and   horrors,  and 

errors  —  away  with  it  all !  * 
And  she  laid  her  hand  in  my  own  —  she 

was  always  loyal  and  sweet  — 
Till  the  points  of  the  foam  in  the  dusk 

came  playing  about  our  feet.  50 

There  was  a  strong  sear-current  would  sweep 

us  out  to  the  main. 
<Ah,  God  !*  tho'  I  felt  as  I  spoke  I  was 

taking  the  name  in  vain  — 
'Ah,  God  1 '  and  we  turn'd  to  each  other, 

we  kiss'd,  we  embraced,  she  and  I, 
Knowing  the  love  we  were  used  to  believe 

everlasting  would  die. 
We  had  read  their  know-nothing  books,  and 

we  lean'd  to  the  darker  side  — 


Ah,  Grod,  should  we  find  Him,  perhaps,  pe^ 

haps,  if  we  died,  if  we  died; 
We  never  had  found  Him  on  earth,  this 

earth  is  a  fatherless  hell  — 
'Dear  love,  for  ever  and  ever,  for  erer 

and  ever  farewell  I ' 
Never  a  cry  so  desolate,  not  since  the  world 

began, 
Never  a  kiss  so  sad,  no,  not  since  the  ooni* 

ing  of  man  1  ^ 


But  the  blind  wave  cast  me  uhovsy  mad 

you  saved  me,  a  valueless  life. 
Not  a  grain  of  gratitude  mine  I     Yea  have 

parted  the  man  from  the  wife. 
I  am  left  alone  on  the  land,  she  is  all  alone 

in  the  sea; 
If  a  curse  meant  aught,  I  wonid  enrse  jroa 

for  not  having  let  me  be. 

XI 

Visions  of  youth  —  for  my  brain  was  dnuik 

with  the  water,  it  seems; 
I  had  past  iuto  perfect  quiet  at  length  cat 

of  pleasant  dreams,       • 
And  the  transient  trouble  of  drowning  — 

what  was  it  when  match'd  with  the 

pains 
Of  the  hellish  heat  of  a  wretched  life  msb- 

ing  back  thro'  the  veins  ? 

XII 

Why  should  I  live  ?  one  son  had  forged  os 

his  father  and  fled. 
And  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  I  would  thank 

Him,  the  other  is  dead,  70 

And  there  was  a  baby-girl,  that  had  never 

look'd  on  the  li^t; 
Happiest  she  of  us  all,  for  she  past  frcun 

the  night  to  the  night 

xni 

Bnt  the  crime,  if  a  crime,  of  her  eldest* 

bom,  her  glory,  her  boast. 
Struck  hard  at   the   tender  heart  of   the 

mother,  and  broke  it  almost; 
Tho\  glory  and  shame  dying  oat  for  ever  in 

endless  time. 
Does  it  matter  so  much  whether  crowii*d 

for  a  virtue,  or  hang'd  for  a  crime  ? 


And  minM  bv 
naked,' 


XIV 

,  by  Aim,  I  stood 
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In  R  world  of  airog^ut  opulence,  fear'd  my- 
self turning  crazed, 

And  I  would  not  be  mock'd  in  a  mad- 
house !  and  she,  the  delicate  wife, 

With  a  grief  that  could  only  be  cured,  if 
cured,  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  —    80 

XV 

Why  should  we  bear  with  an  hour  of  tor- 
ture, a  moment  of  pain, 
If  every  man  die  for  e^er,  if  all  his  griefs 

are  in  vaiu. 
And  the  homeless  planet  at  length  will  be 

wheel'd  thro  the  silence  of  space, 
Motherless  evermore  of  an  ever-vanishing 

race. 
When  the  worm  shall  have  writhed  its  last, 

and  its  last  brother-worm  will  have 

fled 
From  the  dead  fossil  skull  that  is  left  in 

the  rocks  of  an  earth  that  is  dead  ? 

XVI 

Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible 

infidel  writings  ?     O,  yes. 
For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see, 

of  the  popular  press, 
When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and 

the  owls  are  whooping  at  noon, 
And  Donbt  is  the  lord  of  this  dunghill  and 

ci-ows  to  the  sun  and  the  moon,       go 
Till  the  sun  and  the  moon  of  our  science 

are  both  of  them  turned  into  blood, 
And  Hope  will  have  broken  her  heart,  nm- 

ning  after  a  shadow  of  good ; 
For  their  knowing  and  know-nothing  books 

are  scattered  from  hand  to  hand  — 
We  have  knelt  in  your  know-all  chapel  too, 

looking  over  the  sand. 

XVII 

What  f  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love 
that  has  served  us  so  well  ? 

Infinite  cruelty  rather  that  made  everlast- 
ing hell, 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoom'd  us,  and 
does  what  he  will  with  his  own; 

Better  our  dead  brute  mother  who  never 
has  heard  us  groan  I 

XVIIl 

Hell  ?  if  the  souls  of  men  were  immortal, 
as  men  have  been  told,  99 

The  lecher  would  cleave  to  his  lusts,  and 
the  miser  would  yearn  for  his  gold. 


And  so  there  were  hell  for  ever !  but  were 

there  a  God,  as  you  say. 
His  love  woidd  have  power  over  hell  till  it 

utterly  vanish'd  away. 

XIX 

Ah,  yet  —  I  have  had  some  glimmer,  at 

times,  in  my  gloomiest  woe. 
Of  a  God  behind  all  —  after  all  —  the  great 

God,  for  aught  that  I  know; 
But  the  God  of  love  and  of  hell  together  — 

they  cannot  be  thought. 
If  there  be  such  a  God,  may  the  Great  God 

curse  him  and  bring  him  to  nought  I 

XX 

Blasphemy  I  whose  is  the  fault  ?  is  it 
mine  ?  for  why  would  you  save 

A  madman  to  vex  you  with  wretched  words, 
who  is  best  in  his  grave  ? 

Blasphemy  I  ay,  why  not,  being  damn'd  be- 
yond hope  of  grace  ?  109 

O,  would  I  were  yonder  with  her,  and 
away  from  your  faith  and  your  face  I 

Blasphemy  I  true  !  I  have  scared  you  pale 
with  my  scandalous  talk, 

But  the  blasphemy  to  my  mind  lies  all  in 
the  way  that  you  walk. 

XXI 

Hence  I  she  is  gone !  can  I  stay  ?  can  I 

breathe  divorced  from  the  past  ? 
You  needs  must  have  good  lynx-eyes  if  I 

do  not  escape  you  at  last. 
Our  orthodox  coroner  doubtless  will  find  it 

a  felo-de-se. 
And  the  stake  and  the  cross-road,  fool,  if 

you  will,  does  it  matter  to  me  ? 


THE   ANCIENT  SAGE 

The  'Memoir'  (vol.  ii.  p.  319)  quotes  from 
the  poet's  MS. :  *  The  whole  poem  is  very  per- 
sonal- The  passaR-es  about  **  Faith  "  and  the 
** Passion  of  the  Past"  were  more  especially 
my  own  personal  feelings.  This  "  Passion  of 
Ihe  Past "  I  used  to  feel  when  a  boy.* 

A  THOUSAND  summers  ere  the  time  of 

Christ, 
From  out  his  ancient  city  came  a  Seer 
Whom  one  that  loved  and  honor'd  him,  and 

yet 
Was  no  disciple,  richly  garb'd,  but  worn 
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From  wasteful    liying,  f ollow'd  —  in  his 

hand 
A  scroll  of  verse  —  till  that  old  man  hefore 
A    cavern    whence    an    affluent    fountain 

pour'd 
I^m  darkness  into  daylight,  tum'd  and 

spoke: 

'  This  wealth  of  waters  might  but  seem 

to  draw 
From  yon  dark  cave,  but,  son,  the  sonrce  is 

higher,  lo 

Yon  summit  half -a -league  in  air  — and 

higher 
The  cloud  that  hides  it  —  higher  still  the 

heavens 
Whereby  the    cloud    was    moulded,   and 

whereout 
Ae  cloud  descended.     Force  is  from  the 

heights. 
I  am  wearied  of  our  city,  son,  and  ^ 
To  spend  my  one  last  year  among  the  hills. 
What  hast  thou  there  ?    Some  death-song 

for  the  Ghouls 
To  make  their  banquet  relish  ?  let  me  read. 


so 


*  **  How  far  thro*  all  the  bloom  and  brake 

That  nightingale  is  heard  I 
What  power  but  the  bird's  could  make 

This  mnsio  in  the  bird  ? 
How  snmmer-brig-ht  ore  yonder  skies, 

And  earth  as  fair  in  hue  I 
And  yet  what  sign  of  aught  that  liee 

Behind  the  green  and  bine  ? 
But  man  to-day  is  fanoy^s  fool 

As  man  hath  ever  been. 
The  nameless  Power,  or  Powers,  that  mle 

Were  never  heard  or  seen.'*  30 

If  thon  wouldst  hear  the  Nameless,  and 

wilt  dive 
Into  the  temple-cave  of  thine  own  self, 
There,  brooding  by  the  central  altar,  thon 
llfeyst  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath   a 

voice. 
By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be  wise, 
As  if  thou  knewest,  tho'   thou  canst  not 

know; 
For  Knowledge  is  the  swallow  on  the  lake 
That  sees  and  stirs  the  surface-shadow  there 
But  never  yet  hath  dipt  into  the  abysm,    39 
The  abysm  of  all  abysms,  beneath,  within 
The  blue  of  sky  and  sea,  the  green  of  earth, 
And  in  the  million-millionth  of  a  grain 
Which  cleft  and  cleft  again  for  evermore, 
.4nd  ever  vanishing,  never  vanishes^ 


To  me,  my  son,  more  mystic  than  myself, 
Or  even  than  the  Nameless  is  to  me. 
'And  when  thou  sendest  thy  free  so4 

thro'  heaven, 
Nor  understandest  bound  nor  boundless 

ness, 
Thon  seest  the  Nameless  of  the  hundred 

names. 
*  And  if  the  Nameless  should  withdnv 

from  all  m 

Thy  frailty  counts  most  real,  all  thy  world 
Might  vauish  like  thy  shadow  in  the  dark. 

'  "  And  finoe  —  from  when  this  earth  began -^ 
The  Nameless  never  came 
Among  ns,  never  spake  with  man. 
And  never  named  the  Name  "  — 

Thou  canst  not  prove  the  Nameless,  O  my 

son. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  the  world  thon  mov- 

est  in. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  that  thon  art  body 

alone. 
Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thon  art  spirit 

alone,  ta 

Nor  canst  thou  prove  that  thou  art  both  to 

one. 
Thou  canst  not  prove  thou  art  immortal 

no. 
Nor  yet  that  thon  art  mortal  —  nay,  my 

son, 
Thon  canst  not  prove  that  I,  who  speak 

with  thee, 
Am  not  thyself  in  converse  with  thyself. 
For  nothiug  worthy  proving  can  be  proven. 
Nor  yet  disproven.    Wherefore  tlmu  be 

wise. 
Cleave  ever  to  the  snnnier  side  of  donbt, 
And  cling  to  Faith  beyond  the  forms  of 

Faith ! 
She  reels  not  in  the    storm  of  warring 

words,  -» 

She  brightens  at  the  clash  of  "  Yes**  asa 

"  No," 
She  sees  the  best  that  glimmers  thro'  tfas 

worst. 
She  feels  the  sun  is  hid  but  for  a  night. 
She  spies  the  summer   thro'  the  winter 

bud, 
She  tastes  the  fruit  before  the  blossoai 

falls, 
She  hears  the  lark  within  the  songlces  eff* 
She  finds  the  fountain  where  U^y 

<«  Mirage  1" 
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*^  What  Power?  raght  akiii  to  Mind, 
The  mind  in  me  and  you  ? 
Orpower  m  of  the  Gods  gone  hlind        >o 
Who  see  not  what  they  do  ?  " 

Bot  some  in  yonder  city  hold,  my  son, 
That  none  bat  gods  could  build  this  house 

of  ours, 
So  beantifnl,  yast,  various,  so  beyond 
All  work  of  man,  Tet,  like  all  work  of  man, 
A  beauty  with  oefect  —  till  That  which 

knows. 
And  is  not  known,  but  felt  thro'  what  we 

feel 
Within  ourselves  is  highest,  shall  descend 
On  this  half-deed,  and  shape  it  at  the  last 
According  to  Hie  Highest  in  the  High- 
est. 90 

*  **  What  Power  but  the  Tean  that  make 

And  break  the  vaae  of  olay, 
And  stir  the  sleeping  earth,  and  wake 

The  bloom  that  fades  away  ? 
What  mien  but  the  Days  and  Hours 

That  oaneel  weal  with  woe. 
And  wind  the  front  of  youth  with  flowers, 

And  cap  our  age  with  snow  ?  " 

The  days  and  hours  are  ever  glancing  by. 
And  seem  to  flicker  past  tkro'  sun  and 

shade,  100 

Or  short,  or  long,  as  Fleasnre  leads,  or 

Pain, 
But  with  the  Nameless  is  nor  day  nor  hour; 
The*    we,  thin    minds,   who    creep   from 

thought  to  thought. 
Break  into  **  Thens  '*  and  •*  Whens ''  the 

Eternal  Now  — 
This  double  seeming  of  the  single  world!  — 
My   words    are  like  the    babblings  in  a 

dream 
Of  nightmare,  when  the  babblings  break 

the  dream. 
But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dream-world  of 

ours, 
Kor  take  thy  dial  for  thy  deity, 
Bui  make  the  passing  shadow  serve  thy 

will. 


no 


The  years  that  made  the  stripling  wim 

Undo  their  work  again, 
And  leave  him,  blind  of  heart  and  eyes, 

The  last  and  least  of  men  ; 
Who  clings  to  earth,  and  once  would  dare 

Hell-heat  or  Aretio  cold. 
And  now  one  breath  of  cooler  air 

Wmld  loose  lum  from  his  hold. 


His  winter  chills  him  to  the  root, 

He  withers  marrow  and  mind ;  »« 

The  kernel  of  the  shrivelled  fruit 

Is  jutting  thro'  the  rind ; 
The  tiger  spasms  tear  his  chest, 

The  palsv  wags  his  head ; 
The  wife,  the  sons,  who  love  him  best 

Would  fain  that  he  were  dead ; 
The  griefs  by  which  he  once  was  wrung 

Were  never  worth  the  while  " — 

Who  knows  ?  or  whether  this  earth-narrow 

life  139 

Be  yet  but  yolk,  and  forming  in  the  sheU  7 

'  '*  The  shaft  of  scorn  that  once  had  stung 
But  wakes  a  dotard  smile.'' 

The  placid  gleam  of  sunset  after  storm  ! 

' "  The  statesman's  brain  that  sway'd  the  past 

Is  feebler  than  his  knees ; 
The  passive  sailor  wrecks  at  last 

In  overrent  seas ; 
The  warrior  hath  forgot  his  arms, 

The  learned  all  his  lore ; 
The  changing  market  frets  or  charms       140 

The  merchant's  hope  no  more : 
The  prophet^s  beacon  bnm'd  in  vain, 

And  now  \a  lost  in  cloud ; 
The  plowman  passes,  bent  with  pain. 

To  mix  with  what  he  plow'd ; 
The  poet  whom  his  age  would  quote 

As  heir  of  endless  fame  — 
He  knows  not  even  the  book  he  wrote, 

Not  even  his  own  name. 
For  man  has  overlived  his  day,  150 

And,  darkening  in  the  light, 
Scarce  feels  the  senses  breidc  away 

To  mix  with  ancient  Night." 

The  shell  must  break  before  the  bird  can 
fly. 

'  '*  The  years  that  when  my  youth  began 

Had  set  the  lily  and  rose 
By  all  my  ways  where'er  they  ran, 

Have  ended  mortal  foes ; 
My  rose  of  love  for  ever  gone. 

My  lily  of  truth  and  trust  —  160 

They  made  her  lily  and  rose  in  one, 

And  changed  her  into  dust. 
0  rose-tree  planted  in  my  grief, 

And  growing  on  her  tomb, 
Her  dnst  is  greening  in  your  leaf, 

Her  blood  is  in  your  bloom. 
0  slender  lily  waving  there, 

And  laughing  back  the  light, 
In  vain  you  tell  me  '  Earth  is  fair ' 

When  all  is  dark  as  night"  170 


Soo 
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My  son,  the  world  ia  dark  with  griefs  and 

graves, 
So  dark  that  men  cry  out  against  the  hea^ 

yens. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  darkness  is  in 

man? 
The  doors  of  Night  may  be  the  gates  of 

Light; 
For  wert  thou  bom  or  blind  or  deaf,  and 

then 
Suddenly  heal'd,  how  wouldst  then  glory 

in  all 
The  splendors  and  the  voioes  of  the  world  I 
And  we,  the  poor  earth's  dying  race,  and 

yet 
No  phantoms,  watching  from  a  phantom 

shore  179 

Await  the  last  and  largest  sense  to  make 
The  phantom  walls  of  this  illusion  fade. 
And  show  us  that  the  world  is  wholly  fair. 

*  '^  But  rain  the  tears  for  darkened  years 
As  laug^hter  oyer  wine, 
And  Tain  the  laughter  aa  the  tears, 

O  brother,  mine  or  thine, 
For  all  that  laugh,  and  all  that  weep 
And  all  that  breathe  are  one 


Slight  ripple  on  the  boandleas  deep 


T 


hat  moTes,  and  all  is  gone.** 


190 


But  that  one  ripple  on  the  boundless  deep 
Feels  that  the  deep  is  boundless,  and  it- 
self 
For  ever  changing  form,  but  evermore 
One  with  the  boundless  motion  of  the  deep. 

* "  Yet  wine  and  lang'hter,  friends  I  and  set 
The  lamps  alight,  and  call 
For  golden  music,  and  f ors^t 
The  darkness  cd  the  pall.*' 

If  utter  darkness  closed  the  day,  my 
son  — 

But  earth's  dark  forehead  flings  athwart 
the  heavens  aoo 

Her  shadow  crown'd  with  stars  —  and  yon- 
der —  out 

To  northward  ^  some  that  never  set,  but 
pass 

From  sieht  and  night  to  lose  themselves  in 
<&y. 

I  hate  the  black  negation  of  the  bier, 

And  wish  the  dead,  as  happier  than  our- 
selves 

And  higher,  haying  dimb'd  one  step  be- 
yond 


Our  villa^  miseries,  might  be  borne  it 

white 
To  burial  or  to  burning,   hymn'd    froa 

hence 
With  songs  in  praise  of  death,  and  crown'd 

with  flowers  I 


'  ^  O  worms  and  magBtrta  of  to-day 
Without  their  nope  of  wiaga  1 


iW' 


?» 


But  louder  than  thy  rhyme  the  silent  Word 
Of  that  world-prophet  in  the  heart  of  nua 


' "  Tho*  some  have  gleams,  or  so  they  say, 
Of  more  than  mortal  things. 


»t 


To-day  ?  but  what  of  yesterday  ?  for  oft 
On  me,  when  boy,  there  cama  what  then  I 

caU'd, 
Who  knew  no  books  and  no  philosophies. 
In  my  boy -phrase,  *'The  Fuanon  of  thb 

Past." 
The  first  gray  streak  of  eariiest  8um^le^ 

dawn,  S9 

The   last  long  strife  of  waning  crimsoe 

gloom, 
As  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one  ^~ 
A  height,  a  broken  grange,  a  grove,  s 

flower 
Had  murmurs,  "Lost  and  gone,  and  loat 

and  gone  I " 
A  breath,  a  whisper  —  some  divine  fsfe- 

well  — 
Desolate  sweetness  —  far  and  far  away  — 
What  had  he  loved,  what  had  he  lost,  tbe 

boy? 
I  know  not,  and  I  speak  of  what  has  bees. 
'  And  more,  my  son  1  for  more  than  ooos 

when  I 
Sat  all  alone,  revolving  in  myself  m 

The  word  that  is  the  symbol  of  myself, 
The  mortal  limit  of  the  Self  was  loosed, 
And  past  into  the  Nameless,  as  a  olood 
Melts  into  heaven.    I  toueh'd  my  limbt* 

the  limbs 
Were  strange,  not  mine  «>  and  yet  no  ihads 

of  doubt. 
But  utter  clearness,  and  thro'  loss  of  self 
The  gain  of  such  large  life  as  match'd  with 

ours 
Were    sun    to  spark  —  vnshadowabls  m 

words. 
Themselves    but   shadows  of   a  shadow 

world. 

'  *'  And  idle  frleams  will  some  aad  go,      *^ 
Bnt  still  the  ekmds  xemaini  * 
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The  dondfl  themMlyeB  are  ohildren  of  the 
Sua. 

'  '*  And  Night  and  Shadow  rule  below 
When  only  Day  ahonld  reign." 

And  Day  and  Kight  are  children  of  the 

Snn, 
And  idle  gleams  to  thee  are  light  to  me. 
Some  say,  the  Light  was  father  of  the 

Night, 
And  some,  the  Night  was  father  of  the 

Light, 
No  night,  no  day  I  —  I  touch  thy  world 

again  — 
No  ill,  no  good  t  such  oounter-terms,  my 

son,  250 

Are  border-races,  holding  each  its  own 
By  endless  war.    But  night  enough  is  there 
In  yon  dark  city.   Get  thee  back;  and  since 
The  key  to  that  weird  casket,  which  for 

thee 
But  holds  a  sknll,  is  neither  thine  nor  mine, 
But  in  the  hand  of  what  is  more  than  man, 
Or  in  man's  hand  when  man  is  more  than 

man. 
Let  be  thy  wail,  and  help  thy  fellow-men. 
And  make  thy  gold  thy  vassal,  not  thy 

king,  259 

And  fling  free  alms  into  the  beggar's  bowl, 
And  send  the  day  into  the  darken'd  heart; 
Nor  list  for  guerdon  in  the  voice  of  men, 
A  dying  echo  from  a  falliog  wall ; 
Nor  care  —  for  Hunger  hath  the  evil  eye  — 
To  vex  the  noon  with  flery  gems,  or  fold 
Tby  presence  in  the  silk  of  sumptuous 

looms; 
Nor  roll  thy  viands  on  a  luscious  tongue, 
Kor  drown  thyself  with  flies  in  honeyed 

wine; 
Nor  thou  be  rageful,  like  a  handled  bee. 
And  lose  thy  life  by  usase  of  thy  sting;  270 
Nor  barm  an  adder  thro  the  lust  for  harm, 
Nor  make  a  snail's  horn  shrink  for  winton- 

ness. 
And  more  —  think  well  I    Do-well  will  fol- 
low thought, 
And  in  the  fatal  sequence  of  this  world 
An  evil  thought  may  soil  thy  children's 

blood; 
But  curb  the  beast  would  cast  thee  in  the 

mire, 
And  leave  the  hot  swamp  of  voluptuous- 
ness, 
A  cloud  between  the  Nameless  and  thyself  , 


And  la^  thine  uphill  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
And  cbmb  the  Mount  of  Blessing,  whence, 

if  thou  280 

Look  higher,  then — perchance  —  thou  may- 

est  —  beyond 
A  hundred  ever-rising  mountain  lines. 
And  past  the  range  of  Night  and  Shadow 

—  see 
The  high-heaven  dawn  of  more  than  mortal 

day 
Strike  on  the  Mount  of  Vision  ! 

So,  farewell.' 


THE   FLIGHT 

A  very  early  poem,  as  we  learn  from  the 
'  Memoir,'  though  not  printed  until  1885. 


Abb  you  sleeping  ?  have  you  forgotten  ? 

do  not  sleep,  my  sister  dear  I 
How  can  yon   sleep  ?  the  morning  brings 

the  day  I  hate  and  fear; 
The  cock  has  crow'd  already  once,  he  crows 

before  his  time; 
Awake  !  the  creeping  elimmer  steals,  the 

hills  are  white  with  rime. 

II 

Ah,  clasp  me  in  your  arms,  sister,  ah,  fold 

me  to  your  breast ! 
Ah,  let  me  weep  my  fill  once  more,  and  cry 

myself  to  rest ! 
To  rest  ?  to  rest  and  wake  no  more  were 

better  rest  for  me. 
Than  to  waken  every  morning  to  that  face 

I  loathe  to  see. 

ni 

I  envied  your  sweet  slumber,  all  night  so 

calm  you  lay ; 
The  night  was  calm,  the  mom  is  calm,  and 

like  another  day;  10 

But  I  oould  wish  yon  moaning  sea  would 

rise  and  burst  the  shore. 
And  such  a  whirlwind  blow  these  woods  as 

never  blew  before. 


IV 


For,  one  by  one,  the  stars  went  down  across 

the  gleaming  pane. 
And  project  after  project  rose,  and  all  of 

them  were  vain; 


soft 
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The  blacktbom-blossom  fades  and  falls  and 

leaves  the  bitter  sloe, 
The  hope  I  catch  at  vanishes,  and  youth  is 

tnrn'd  to  woe. 


Come,  speak  a  little  comfort  I  all  night  I 

pray'd  with  tears, 
And  yet  no  comfort  came  to  me,  and  now 

the  mom  appears. 
When  he  will  tear  me  from  your  side,  who 

bought  me  for  his  slave; 
Tliii  father  pays  his  debt  with  me,  and 

weds  me  to  my  grave.  ao 

VI 

What  father,  this  or  mine,  was  he,  who,  on 

that  summer  day 
When  I  had  fallen  from  off  the  crag  we 

damber'd  up  in  play, 
Found,  fear'd  me  deaa,  and  groan'd,  and 

took  and  kisa'd  me,  and  again 
He  kiss'd  me;  and  I  loved  him  then;  he 

toot  my  father  then. 

vn 

No  father  now,  the  tynmt  vassal  of  a  ty- 
rant vice ! 

The  godless  Jephtha  vows  his  child  .  .  . 
to  one  cast  of  the  dice. 

These  ancient  woods,  this  Hall  at  last  will 
go  —  perhaps  have  gone. 

Except  his  own  meek  daughter  yield  her 
life,  heart,  soul  to  one  — 

VIII 

To  one  who  knows  I  scorn  him.    O,  the 

formal  mocking  bow. 
The  cruel  smile,  the  courtly  phrase  that 

masks  his  malice  now  —  30 

But  often  in  the  sidelong  eyes  a  gleam  of  all 

things  ill  — 
It  is  not  Love  but  Hate  that  weds  a  bride 

against  her  will; 

IX 

Hate,  that  would  pluck  from  this   true 

breast  the  locket  that  I  wear, 
The  precious  crystal  into  which  I  braided 

Edwin's  hair  I 
The  love  that  keeps  this  heart  alive  beats 

on  it  night  and  day  — - 
One  golden  curl,  his  golden  gift,  before  he 

past  away. 


He  left  ns  weeping  in  the  woods;  his  Ixat 

was  on  the  sand; 
How  slowly  down  the  rocks  lie  went,  bov 

loth  to  quit  the  land  1 
And  all  my  life  was  darken'd,  as  I  saw  \k 

white  sail  run. 
And  darken,  up  that  lane  of  light  into  the 

setting  sun.  ^ 

XI 

How  often  have  we  watched  the  son  fa^ 

from  us  thro'  the  West, 
And  follow  Edwin  to  those  isles,  tboie 

Islands  of  the  Blest  I 
Is  he  not  thero  ?  would  I  were  there,  U» 

friend,  the  bride,  the  wife. 
With  him,  where  summer  never  dies,  with 

Love,  the  sun  of  life  I 

XII 

O,  would  I  wero  in  Edwin's  arms — osei 

more  —  to  feel  his  breath 
Upon  my  cheek  —  on  Edwin's  ship^  with 

Edwin,  even  in  death, 
Tbo'  all  about  the  shuddering  wreck  Um 

death-white  sea  should  rave. 
Or  if  lip  were  laid  to  lip  on  the  pillovi  of 

the  wave  1 

xin 

Shall  I  take  himf  I  kneel  with  hmt  I 

swear  and  swear  forsworn 
To  love  him  most  whom  roost  I  loathe,  to 

honor  whom  I  scorn  ?  )» 

The  Fiend  would  yell,  the  grave  would 

yawn,   my    mother's   ghost   vould 

rise  — 
To  lie,  to  lie  —  in  God's  own  hoosc  —  tbs 

blackest  of  all  lies  I 

XIV 

Why  —  rather  than  that  band  in  mine,  tbo* 

every  pulse  would  freeze, 
I  'd  sooner  fold  an  ioy  corpse  desd  of  MOt 

foul  disease. 
Wed  him  ?    I  will  not  wed  hira,  let  tbes 

spurn  me  from  the  doors. 
And  I  wUl  wander  till  I  die  about  the  bs^ 

ren  moors. 

XV 

The  dear,  mad  bride  who  stabVd  berbnds* 
gsoom  on  her  bridal  night — 
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If  madt  then  I  am  mad,  but  sane  if  she 

were  in  the  right. 
MjT  father's  madness  makes  me  mad  —  but 

words  are  only  words ! 
I  am  not  mad,  not  yet,  not  quite  —  There  I 

listen  how  the  birds  60 

XVI 

Be|^  to  warble  yonder  in  the  budding 

orchard  trees  I 
The   lark  has  past  from  earth  to  heaven 

upon  the  morniug  breeze  1 
How  giflidly,  were  I  one  of  those,  how  early 

would  I  wake  f 
And  yet  the  sorrow  that  I  bear  is  sorrow 

for  his  sake. 

XVII 

They  love  their  mates,  to  whom  they  sing; 

or  else  their  songs,  that  meet 
The  morning  with  such  music,  would  never 

be  so  sweet  t 
And  tho'  these  fathers  will  not  hear,  the 

blessed  Heavens  are  just, 
And  Love  is  fire,  and  bums  the  feet  would 

trample  it  to  dust. 

XVIII 

A  door  was  open'd  in  the  house  —  who  ? 

who  ?  my  father  sleeps  I 
A  stealthy  foot  upon  the  stair  I  he  —  some 

one  —  this  way  creeps  1  70 

If  he  ?  yes,  he  —  lurks,  listens,  fears  his 

victim  may  have  fled  — 
He  I  where  is  some  sharp-pointed  thing  ? 

he  eomes,  and  finds  me  dead. 

XIX 

Not  he,  not  yet  I  and  time  to  act — but  how 
my  temples  burn  I 

And  idle  fancies  flutter  me,  I  know  not 
where  to  turn; 

Speak  to  me,  sister,  counsel  me;  this  mar- 
riage must  not  be. 

Yon  only  know  the  love  that  makes  the 
world  a  world  to  me  ! 

XX 

Our  gentle  mother,  had  the  lived  —  but  we 

were  left  alone. 
That  other  left  us  to  ourselves,  he  oared 

not  for  his  own; 
So  all  the  summer  long  we  roam'd  in  these 

wild  woods  of  ours. 
My  Edwin  loved  to  call  us  then  '  his  two 

wild  woodland  flowers.'  80 


XXI 

Wild  flowers  blowing  side  by  side  in  6od*s 

free  light  and  air. 
Wild  flowers  of  the  secret  woods,  when 

Edwin  found  us  there, 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  roved  with  him, 

and  heard  his  passionate  vow, 
Wild  woods  in  which  we  rove  no  more,  if 

we  bo  parted  now  1 

XXII 

Yon  will  not  leave  me  thus  in  grief  to  wan- 
der forth  forlorn; 

We  never  changed  a  bitter  word,  not  once 
since  we  were  born; 

Our  dying  mother  join'd  our  hands;  she 
knew  this  father  well; 

She  bade  us  love,  like  souls  in  heaven,  and 
now  I  fly  from  hell, 

XXIII 

And  you  with  me;  and  we  shall  light  upon 

some  lonely  shore. 
Some  lodge  within  the  waste  sea-dunes,  and 

hear  the  waters  roar,  90 

And  see  the  ships  from  out  the  West  go 

dipping  thro'  the  foam. 
And  sunshine  on  thut  sail  at  last  which 

brings  our  Edwin  home. 

XXIV 

But  look,  the  morning  grows  apace,  and 

lights  the  old  church-tower, 
And  lights  the  clock  I  the  hand  points  five 

—  O,  me  !  —  it  strikes  the  hour  — 
I  bide  no  more,  I  meet  my  fate,  whatever 

ills  betide ! 
Arise,  my  own  true  sister,  come  forth  !  the 

world  is  wide. 

XXV 

And  yet  my  heart  is  ill  at  ease,  my  eyes  are 
dim  with  dew, 

I  seem  to  see  a  new-dug  grave  up  yonder 
by  the  yew  I 

If  we  should  never  more  return,  but  wan- 
der hand  in  hand 

With  breaking  hearts,  without  a  friend, 
and  in  a  distant  land  1 


100 


XXVI 


O  sweet,  they  tell  me  that  the  world  is 

hard,  and  harsh  of  mind. 
But  can  it  be  so  hard,  so  harsh,  as  those 

that  should  be  kind  ? 
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That  matters  not.    Let  come  what  will;  at 

last  the  end  is  sure, 
And  every  heart  that  lores  with  troth  is 

equal  to  endure* 


TO-MORROW 

Tennyson's  one  poem  in  Irish  brogue; 
fonnded  on  a  story  told  him  by  Aubrey  de 
Vera. 


Her,    that  yer   Honor   was  spakin'  to? 

Whin,  yer  Honor  ?  last  year  — 
Standin'  here  be  the  bridge,  when  last  yer 

Honor  was  here  ? 
An'  yer  Honor  ye  gev  her  the  top  of  the 

momin',  *  To-morra,'  says  she. 
What  did  they  call  her,  yer  Honor  ?    They 

call'd  her  Molly  Magee. 
An'  yer  Honor 's  the  thrue  ould  blood  that 

always  manes  to  be  kind, 
But  there  's  rason  in  all  things,  yer  Honor, 

for  Molly  was  out  of  her  mind. 

n 

Shure,  an'  meself  remimbers  wan  night 

comin'  down  be  the  sthrame, 
An'  it  seems  to  me  now  like  a  bit  of  yisther- 

dayinadhrame- 
Here  where  yer  Honor  seen  her  —  there 

was  but  a  slip  of  a  moon, 
But  I  hard  tbim  —  Molly  Magee  wid  her 

bachelor,  Danny  O'Roon  —  lo 

'  You  've  been  takin'  a  dhrop  o'  the  crathur,' 

an'  Danny  says,  *  Troth,  an'  I  been 
Dhrinkin'  yer  health  wid  Shamus  O'Shea 

at  Kattjr's  shebeen;  ^ 
But  I  must  be  lavin'  ye  soon.'    'Ochone, 

are  ye  eoin' away  ? ' 

*  Coin'  to  out  the  Sassenach  whate,'  he  says, 

*  over  the  say '  — 

'  An'  whin  will  ye  meet  me  agin  ? '  an'  I 
hard  him, '  Molly  asthore, 

I  '11  meet  you  affin  to-morra,'  says  he,  *  be 
the  chapel-door.' 

'  An'  whin  are  ye  goin'  to  lave  me  ? '  *  O' 
Monday  mornin','  says  he; 

*  An'  shure  thm  ye  '11  meet  me  to-morra  ? ' 

*  To-morra,  to-morra,  machree  ! ' 
Thin  Molly's  ould  mother,  yer  Honor,  that 

had  no  Itkin'  for  Dan, 


3 


^  Qrog-shop. 


Call'd  from  her  cabin  an'  toold  her 

come  away  from  the  man. 
An'  Molly  Magee  kem  flyin'  aenus  me, 

light  as  a  lark,  i 

An'  Dan  stood  there  for  a  minnte,  an'  tlul 

wint  into  the  dark.  I 

But  wirrahl  the  storm  that  night  —  thti 

tundher,  an'  rain  that  fell,  I 

An'  the  sthrames  runnin'  down  at  the  bad 

o'  the  gUn  'nd  'a  dhrownded  helL 

in 

But  airth  was  at  pace  nizt  mornin',  si^ 

hiven  in  its  glory  smiled, 
As  the  Holy  Mother  o'  Glory  that  smiki 

at  her  sleepin'  child  — 
Ethen  —  she  stent  an  the  chapel-green,  «b* 

she  turn'd  herself  roun 
Wid  a  diamond  dhrop  in  her  eye,  for  Daao; 

was  not  to  be  foun'. 
An'  many  's  the  time  that  I  watch'd  her  it 

mass  lettin'  down  the  tear, 
For  the   divil  a  Danny  was  there,  jet 

Honor,  for  forty  year.  p 

IV 

Och,  Molly  Magee,  wid  the  red  o'  the  roM 

an' the  white  o'  the  may. 
An'  yer  hair  as  black  as  the  night,  an*  jer 

eyes  as  bright  as  the  day  ! 
Achora,  yer  laste  little  whishper  was  sweet 

as  the  lilt  of  a  bird  1 
Acushla,  ve  set  me  heart  batin*  to  musie 

wid  ivery  word  I 
An'  sorra  the  Queen  wid  her  sceptre  in 

sich  an  illigant  ban', 
An'  the  fall  of  yer  foot  in  the  dance  was  «i 

light  as  snow  an  the  Ian', 
An'  the  sun  kem  out  of  a  cloud  whioirer 

ye  walkt  in  the  shtreet, 
An'  Shamus  O'Shea  was  yer  shadda,  an*  laid 

himself  undher  yer  feet, 
An'  I  loved  ye  meself  wid  a  heart  an*  * 

half,  me  darlin',  and  he 
'Ud  'a  shot  his  own  sowl  dead  for  a  kis  o^ 

ye,  Molly  Magee.  ^ 


But  shure  we  wor  betther  frinds  whia  I 
crack'd  his  skull  for  her  sake, 

An'  he  ped  me  back  wid  the  best  he  covM 
give  at  ould  Donovan's  wake  -^ 

For  the  boys  wor  about  her  agin  whin  Dso 
did  n't  come  to  the  fore^ 


TO-MORROW 


SOS 


An'  Shamus  along  wid  the  rest,  but  she  put 

ihim  all  to  the  door. 
An%  afther,  I  tbried  her  meself  ar  the  bird 

'ad  come  to  me  call, 
Bat  Molly,  begorrah,  'ud  listhen  to  naither 

at  all,  at  all. 

VI 

An'  her  nabors  an'  frinda  'ud  consowl  an' 
condowl  wid  her,  airly  an'  late, 

*  Tour  Danny,'  they  says, '  niver  craast  over 

say  to  the  &Msenach  whate; 
He  's  gone  to  the  States,  aroon,  an'  he 's 

married  another  wife. 
An'  ye  11  niver  set  eyes  an  the  face  of  the 

thraithnr  agin  in  life  I  50 

An'  to  dhrame  of  a  married  man,  death 

alive,  is  a  mortial  sin.' 
But  Molly  says, '  I  'd  his  hand-promise,  an' 

share  he  '11  meet  me  agin.' 

vn 

An'  afther  her  paarints  had  inter'd  glory, 

an'  both  in  wan  day. 
She  began  to  spake  to  herself,  the  crathur, 

an'  whishper,  an'  say, 

*  To-morra,  to-morra  ! '    an'    Father  Mo- 

lowny  he  tuk  her  in  han', 
^  Molly,  you  're  manin','  he  says,  *  me  dear, 

.    av  I  undherstan'. 
That  ye  'II  meet  your  paflrints  agin  an'  yer 

Danny  O'Koon  afore  God 
Wid  his  blessed  Marthyrs  an'  Saints;'  an' 

she  gev  him  a  frindly  nod, 
<To-morra,  to-morra,'  she    says,  an'  she 

did  n't  intind  to  desave. 
But  her  wits  wor  dead,  an'  her  hair  was  as 

white  as  the  snow  an  a  grave.         60 

VIII 

Arrah  now,  here  last  month  they  wor  dig- 
gin'  the  bog,  an'  they  foun' 

Dhrownded  in  black  bog-wather  a  corp 
lyin'  undher  grounC 

IX 

Ter  Honor's  own  agint,  he  says  to  me 

wanst,  at  Katty's  shebeen, 
*The  divil  take  all  the  black  Ian',  for  a 

blessin'  'ud  come  wid  the  green  1 ' 
An'  where  'ud  the  poor  man,  thm,  cut  his 

bit  o'  turf  for  the  fire  ? 
But  och  I  bad  scran  to  the  bogs  whin  they 

swallies  the  man  intire  T 


An'  sorra  the  bog  that 's  in  hiven  wid  all 

the  light  an'  the  glow, 
An'  there 's  hate  enough,  shure,  widout 

thim  in  the  divil's  kitchen  below. 


Thim  onld  blind  nagers  in  Agypt,  I  hard 

his  Riverence  say, 
Conld  keep  their  haithen  kings  in  the  flesh 

for  the  Jidgmiut  day,  70 

An',  faix,  be  the  piper  o'  Moses,  they  kep' 

the  cat  an'  the  dog, 
Bat  it  'ud  'a  been  aisier  work  av  they  lived 

be  an  Irish  bog. 

XI 

How-an-iver  they  laid  this  body  they  foun' 

an  the  grass. 
Be  the  chapelndoor,  an'  the  people  'ud  see 

it  that  wint  in  to  mass  — 
But  a  frish  gineration  had  riz,  an'  most  of 

the  ould  was  few. 
An'  I  did  n't  know  him  meself,  an'  none  of 

the  parish  knew. 

XII 

But  Molly  kem  limpin'  up  wid  her  stick,  — 

she  was  lamed  iv  a  knee,  — 
Thin  a  slip  of  a  gossoon  call'd,  'Div  ye 

know  him,  Molly  Magee  ? ' 
An'  she  stood  up  strait  as  the  queen  of  the 

world  — she  lifted  her  head  — 
'  He  said  he  would  meet  me  to-morra  I ' 

an'  dhropt  down  dead  an  the  dead.  80 

XIII 

Och,  Molly,  we  thought,  machree,  ye  would 

start  back  agm  into  life. 
Whin  we  laid  yez,  aich  be  aich,  at  yer  wake 

like  husban'  an'  wife. 
6orra  the  dhry  eye  thin  but  was  wet  for  the 

frinds  that  was  gone  ! 
Sorra  the    silent  throat  but  we  hard  it 

cryin',  *  Ochone  I ' 
An'  Shamus    O'Shea    that    has  now  ten 

childer,  hansome  an'  tall. 
Him  an'  his  childer  wor  keenin'  as  if  he 

had  lost  thim  all. 

XIV 

Thin  his  Riverence  buried  thim  both  in 
wan  grave  be  the  dead  boor-tree,^ 

The  young  man  Danny  O'Roon  wid  his  ould 
woman,  Molly  Magee. 

1  Elder-tree. 
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XV 

liij  all  the  flowers  o'  JerooeOim  UoeBom 

an'  spring  from  the  grass, 
Imbrasbin'  an'  kissin'  aich  other— -as  ye 

did  —  over  yer  Crass  !  90 

An'  the  lark  fly  out  o'  the  flowers  wid  his 

soD^  to  the  sun  an'  the  moon, 
An'  tell  thim  in  hiven  about  Molly  Magee 

an'  her  Danny  O'Roon, 
Till  Holy  Saint  Pether  gets  np  wid  his  kays 

an'  opens  the  gate  I 
An'  shure,  be  the  Crass,  that 's  betther  nor 

cnttin'  the  Sassenach  whate, 
To  be  there  wid  the  Blessed  Mother  an' 

Saints  an'  Marthvrs  galore, 
An'  singin'  yer  *  Ares'  an'  'Pathexs'for 

irer  an'  ivermore* 

XVI 

An'  now  that  I  tould  yer  Honor  whatirer 

I  hard  an'  seen, 
Yer  Honor  'ill  give  me  a  thrifle  to  dhrink 

yer  health  in  potheen. 


THE  SPINSTER'S  SWEET-ARTS 


Milk  for  my  sweet-arts,  Bess  1  fur  it  mun 

be  the  time  about  now 
When  Molly  cooms  in  fro'  the  fai^nd  close 

wi'  her  paails  fro'  the  cow. 
£h  I  tha  be  new  to  the  plaiice  —  thou  'rt 

gaapin'  —  does  n't  tha  see 
I  calls  'em  arter  the  fellers  es  onoe  was 

sweet  upo'  me  ? 

II 

Naay,  to  be  sewer,  it  be  past  'er  time. 

What  mallkes  'er  sa  kkte  ? 
Goa  to  the  laane  at  the  back,  an'  loook  thruf 

Maddisou*8  gaate  1 

III 

Sweet-arts  I    Molly  belike  may  'a  lighted 

to-night  upo  one. 
Sweet-arts  I  thanlcs  to  the  Lord  that  I  niver 

not  listen'd  to  noan  I 
So  I  sits  i'  my  oan  armchair  wi'  my  oan 

kettle  theere  o'  the  hob, 
An'  Tommy  the  fust,  an'  Tommy  the  sec* 

ond|  an*  Steevie  an'  Rob.  10 


IV 

Rob,  eoom  oop  'eie  o'  my  knee.   Tlioa 

that  i'  spite  o'  the  men 
I  'a  kep'  thrnf  thiek  an'  thin   my  two 

'oonderd  a^year  to  mysen ; 
Yis !  thaw  tha  call'd  me  es  pretty  ea  oot 

lass  i'  the  Shere; 
An'  thou  be  es  pretty  a  tabby,  bat  Robby 

I  seed  thruf  ya  theere. 


Feyther  'nd  saily  I  war  ngly  es  aiBt  on*  I 

beant  not  yattan. 
But  I  niver  wur  downright  hngly,  thaw 

soom  'nd  'a  thowt  ma  plaaio. 
An'  I  was  n't  sa  plaain  i'  pink  ribbons  —  ye 

said  I  wur  pretty  1'  pinks. 
An'  I  liked  to  'ear  it  I  did,  bat  I  beant 

sich  a  fool  as  ye  thinks; 
Te  was  stroakiu'  ma  down  wi'  tha  'air,  as  I 

be  apstroakin'  o'  yon, 
But  whiniyer  I  loookea  i'  the  glass  I  war 

sewer  that  it  could  n't  be  true;       x 
Niyer  wur  pretty,  not  I,  but  ye  knaw'd  it 

wur  pleasant  to  'ear. 
Thaw  it  wam't  not  me  es  war  pretty,  bat 

my  two  'oonderd  a-year. 

VI 

D'  ya  mind  the   mnmin'  when  we  was 

arwalkin'  togither,  an'  stood 
By  the  olaay'd-oop  pond,  that  the  foalk  be 

sa  scared  at,  i'  Gigelesby  wood, 
Wheer  the  poor  wench  drowndid  hiiissa, 

black  Sal,  es  'ed  been  disgraaeed  ? 
An'  I  feel'd  thy  arm    es    I    stood  war 

»-creeapin  about  my  waftist; 
An'  me  es  wur  alius  afear'a  of  a  man's  git- 
tin'  ower  fond, 
I  sidled  awaily  an'  awaly  till  I  plumpt  foot 

fust  i'  the  pond ; 
And,  Robby,  I  niyer  'a  liked  tha  sa  weU,  si 

I  did  that  daAy, 
Fur  tha  joompt  in  thysen,  an'  tha  hoickt 

my  feet  wi*  a  flop  fro'  the  daly.    3* 
Ay,  stick  oop  thy  back,  an'  set  oop  thy 

taail,  tha  may  gie  ma  a  kiss. 
Fur  I  walk'd  wi'  tha  all  the  way  hoiun  aa* 

wur  niyer  sa  nigh  saMyin  Tia. 
But  wa  boath  was  i'  sich  a  elat  we  «ss 

shaftmed  to  cross  6if  glesby  Greean, 
Far  a  cat  may  loo5k  at  a  kmg,  thoa  kaam^ 

but  the  cat  man  be 
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Ba  we  boith  on  us  kep'  oat  o'  sight  o'  the 

winden  o'  Gigglesbr  Hinn  — 
l^BAjt  but  the  oIews  o'  tha !  quiet  I  they 

pricks  clean  thmf  to  the  skin  — 
An'  wa  boftth  slinkt  'oftm  by  the  brokken 

shed  i'  the  laane  at  the  back, 
Wheer  the  poodle  rnnn'd  at  tha  onoe,  an' 

then  runn'd  oop  o'  the  thack; 
An'  tha  squeedg'd  my  'and  i'  the  shed,  fur 

theexe  we  was  forced  to  'ide. 
Fur  I  seed  that  Steerie  wur  ooomin',  and 

one  o'  the  Tommies  beside.  40 

vn 

Theere  now,  what  art  'a  mewin'  at,  Stee- 
Tie  ?  for  owt  I  can  tell  — 

Bobby  wur  fust,  to  be  sewer,  or  I  mowt  'a 
liked  tha  as  welL 

VIII 

But,  Robby,  I  tbowt  o'  tha  all  the  while  I 

wur  chaibifi:in'  my  gown, 
An'  I  thowt,  shall  I  obaange  my  staate  ? 

but,  O  Lord,  upo'  coomin'  down  — 
My  bran-new  carpet  es  fresh  es  a  midder 

o'  flowers  i^  Mafty  — 
Why  'ed  n't  tha  wiped  thy  shoes  ?  it  wur 

clatted  all  ower  wi'  olaay. 
An'  I  could  'a  cried  ammost,  fur  I  seed  that 

it  could  n't  be. 
An',  Bobby,  I  g^ed  tha  a  raiitin'  that  Bat- 
tled thy  coortin'  o'  me. 
An'  Molly  an'  me  was  agreed,  as  we  was 

a-cleanin'  the  floor, 
That  a  man  be  a  durty  thing  an'  a  trouble 

an' plague  wi'  indoor.  50 

But  I  rued  it  arter  a  bit,  fur  I  stuck  to  tha 

moor  na  the  rest, 
But  I  could  n't  'a  lived  wi'  a  man,  an'  I 

knaws  it  be  all  fur  the  best. 

IX 

Naily  — let  ma  strottk   tha   down    till  I 

maftkes  tha  es  smooth  es  silk. 
But  if  I  'ed  married  tha,  Robby,  thou  'd 

not  'a  been  worth  thy  milk, 
Thou  'd  niyer  'a  cotch'd  ony  mice  but  'a 

left  me  the  work  to  do. 
And  'a  taSen  to  the  bottle  beside,  so  es  all 

that  I  'ears  be  true; 
But  I  loovs  tha  to  mattke  thysen  'appy,  an' 

soft  purr  awafty,  my  dear, 
Hum  'ed  wellnigh  purr'd  ma  awa&y  fro*  my 

ofta  two  'oondeid  aryear. 


Swettrin'  ageiln,  you  Toms,  as  ye  used  to  do 

twelve  year  sin' ! 
Ye  niver  eftrd  Steevie  sweftr  'cep'  it  wur  at 

a  doe  coomin'  in,  60 

An'  bottth  a  ye  mun  be  fools  to  be  hallus 

a-shawin'  your  claws, 
Fur  I  niver  cared  nothink  for  neither  —  an' 

one  o'  ye  deild,  ye  knaws  I 
Coom,  give  hottver  then,  weftnt  ye  ?    I  wax^ 

rant  ye  soom  fine  daily  — 
Theere,  lig  down  —  I  shall  hev  to  gie  one 

or  tother  awafty. 
Can't  ye  taUke  pattern  by  Steevie  ?  ye 

shan't  hev  a  drop  fro'  the  palUl. 
Steevie  be  right  good  manners  bang  thruf 

to  the  tip  o'  the  ta&iL 

XI 

Robby,  git  down  wi'  tha,  wilt  tha?- let 

Steevie  coom  oop  o'  my  knee. 
Steevie,  my  lad,  thou  'ed  very  nigh  been 

the  Steevie  fur  me  1 
Robby  wur  fust,  to  be  sewer,  'e  wur  bum 

an'  bred  i'  the  'onse. 
But  thou  be  es  'ansom  a  tabby  es  iver  patted 

a  mouse.  70 

XII 

An'  I  beftnt  not  vaftin,  but  I  knaws  I  'ed 

led  tha  a  quieter  life 
Nor  her  wi'  the  hepitaph  yonder  1    '  A 

f attithf ul  an'  loovin^  wife  ! ' 
An'  'cos  o*  thy  farm  by  the  beck,  an'  thy 

windmill  oop  o'  the  croft, 
Tha  thowt  tha  would  marry  ma,  did  tha  ? 

but  that  wur  a  bit  ower  soft, 
Thaw  thou  was  es  softber  es  da&y,  wi'  a 

niced  red  faftce,  an'  es  deftn 
Es  a  shillin'  fresh  fro'  the  mint  wi'  a  bran- 
new  'eMd  o'  the  Queettn, 
An'  thy  farmin'  es  cleftn  es  thysen,  fur, 

Steevie,  tha  kep'  it  sa  neftt 
That  I  niver  not  spied  sa  much  es  a  poppy 

along  wi'  the  whe&t. 
An'  the  wool  of  a  thistle  a-flyin'  an'  see&din' 

tha  haftted  to  see; 
'T  wur  es  bad  es  a  battle-twig  ^  'ere  i'  my 

ottn  blue  chaumber  to  me.  8« 

Ay,  roob  thy  whiskers  ageiln  ma,  fur  I 

could  'a  ta&en  to  tha  well. 
But  fur  thy  bairns,  poor  Steevie,  a  bonncin' 

boy  an'  a  geti, 

>  Earwig. 
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An'  thou  wm  m  fond  o'  thy  hainis  es  I  he 

m jnen  o*  m  j  etdBf 
Bat  I  niyer  not  wish'd  fur  ehSLder,  I  hey  n't 

saw  likin'  for  hmts; 
Frettj  anew  when  ya  dreuea  'em  oop,  an' 

they  gotta  for  a  walk. 
Or  fitf  wi  their  'anda  af oor  'em,  an'  does  n't 

not  'inder  the  talk  ! 
But  their  hottles  o'  pap,  an'  their  mneky 

hib»,  an'  the  clatf  an'  the  clouts. 
An'  their  mashin'  their  toys  to  pieftces  an' 

mattkin'  ma  dettf  wi*  their  shouts. 
An'  hallus  ar-joompin'  about  ma  as  if  they 

was  set  upo'  springs, 
An'  a  hazin'  ma  hawkard  questions,  an' 

sailytn'  ondecent  things,  90 

An'  a-callin'  ma  'hugly'  mayhap  to  my 

faliee,  or  a-tettnn'  my  gown  — 
Dear  I    dear  I    dear  t    I  mun  part  them 

Tommies  —  Steeyie,  git  oown. 

XIV 

Ye  be  wnss  nor  the  men-tommies,  you*  I 
tell'd  ya,  na  moor  o'  that ! 

Tom,  lig  theere  o'  the  cushion,  an'  tother 
Tom  'ere  o'  the  mat. 

XV 

Theere  f  I  ha'  master'd  them  !  Hed  I  mar- 
ried the  Tommies  —  O  Lord, 

To  looYC  an'  obafty  the  Tommies  I  I  could  n't 
'a  stuck  by  my  word. 

To  be  horder'd  about,  an'  walked,  when 
Molly  'd  put  out  the  light, 

By  a  man  coomm'  iu  wi'  a  hiccup  at  ony 
hour  o'  the  night  I 

An'  the  ta&ble  stattin^d  wi'  'is  aftle,  an'  the 
mud  o'  'is  boots  o'  the  stairs, 

An'  the  stink  o'  'is  pipe  i'  the  'ouse,  an'  the 
mark  o'  'is  'ettd  o'  the  chairs  !        100 

An'  noHn  o'  my  four  sweet-arts  'ud  'a  let 
me  'a  hed  my  o&n  wafty, 

Sa  I  likes  'em  best  wi'  taiUls  when  they 
'ev  n't  a  word  to  saiiy. 

XVI 

An'  I  sits  i'  my  oiln  little  parlor,  an'  sanred 

by  my  ottn  little  lass, 
Wi'  my  ottn  little  garden  outside,  an'  my 

o&n  bed  o'  sparrow-grass. 
An'  my  o&n  door-poorch  wi'  the  woodbine 

an'  jessmine  a-dressin'  it  greettn, 
An'   my  oiln   fine    Jackman  i'   purple  a 

roilbin'  the  'ouse  like  a  queeftn. 


XVII 


I 


An'  the  little  gells  bobs  to 

he  abrmd  i'  the  lalnes» 
When  I  goBs  fur  to  eoomfttt  the  poores  he 

down  wi'  their   hiirhea  an*  thrs 

pattins: 
An'  a  hai&f-^>ot  o'  jam,  or  a  moosel  o'  me&t 

when  it  beint  too  dear. 
They  maidres  ma  a  graater  huly  nor  *er  i 

the  mansion  theer,  tw 

Hes  'es  hallus  to  hax  of  a  man  how  mac^ 

to  spare  or  to  spend; 
An'  a  spinster  I  be  an'  I  will  be,  if  mA 

plettse  God,  to  the  bend. 

xvui 

Mew  I  mew  !  —  Bess  wi'  the  milk  I  what 

ha  maSde  our  Molly  sa  lalUe  ? 
It  should  'a  been  'ere  by  seven,  an'  theere 

—  it  be  strikin'  heis^ht  — 
'Cnshie  wur  cra&zed  fur  er  cauf,'  well  — 

I  'eftrd  'er  a-nuUUdn'  'er  mcAn, 
An'  I  thowt  to  mysen, '  thank  God  that  I 

hev  n't  naw  cauf  o'  my  oiln.' 
Theere  I 

Set  it  down  I 

Now,  Robby ! 
Tou  Tommies  shall  waftit  to-night 
Till  Robby  an'  Steevie  'es  'ed  their  lap  — 
an'  it  sarves  ye  right. 


PROLOGUE 

TO   GENERAL  HAMLEY 

The  poem  introduoed  by  this  iVologus 
printed  in  *  Maomillan's  Magaane '  fbr  Msreh. 
1882.  Tlie  Prologue  and  Epilogue  wen  aaa«d 
when  it  appeared  in  the  *  Tiresias '  ▼ol1UD^ 
1885. 

Sir  Edward  Bmoe  Hamley  was  boxn  at  Boil- 
win  in  Cornwall,  April  27,  1^.  He  ent^nJ 
the  army  in  1843 ;  aenred  in  the  Crimean  Wsr; 
was  suoceasiyely  profeaaor  of  miUtarj  histnr7 
and  commandant  at  the  Staff  College,  Saixl* 
hurst  (1858-77) ;  was  chief  of  the  oonmiWM 
for  the  delimitation  of  the  Balkan  and  Ame- 
man  frontiers  (1879-80) ;  and  commanded  a 
dirision  in  the  Egyptian  war  of  1882.  He  vai 
also  the  author  of  sereral  works  on 
subjects.    He  died  August  12, 1898. 

Our  birches  yellowing  and  from  eaeh 
The  li£^t  leaf  falling  fact. 
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While  squirrels  from  our  fiery  beech 

Were  bearing  off  the  mRst, 
You  came,  and  look'd  and  loved  the  view 

I^ng-known  and  loved  by  me. 
Green  Sussex  fading  into  blue 

With  one  gray  glimpse  of  sea; 
And,  gazing  from  this  height  alone. 

We  spoke  of  what  had  been 
Most  marvellous  in  the  wars  your  own 

Crimean  eyes  had  seen; 
And  now  —  like  old-world  inns  that  take 

Some  warrior  for  a  sign 
That  therewitbin  a  guest  may  make 

True  cheer  with  honest  wine  — 
Because  you  heard  the  lines  I  read 

Nor  utter'd  word  of  blame, 
I  dare  without  your  leave  to  head 

These  rhyminn  with  your  name, 
Who  know  you  but  as  one  of  those 

I  faiu  would  meet  again, 
Yet  know  you,  as  vonr  England  knows 

That  you  and  all  your  men 
Were  soldiers  to  her  heart's  desire, 

When,  in  the  vanished  year, 
Yon  saw  the  league-long  rampart-fire 

Flare  from  T^-el-Kebir 
Thro'  darkness,  and  the  foe  was  driven, 

And  Wolseley  overthrew 
Arftbi,  and  the  stars  in  heaven 

Paled,  and  the  glory  grew. 

THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  HEAVY 
BRIGADE  AT  BALACLAVA 

OCTOBER    25,    1854 
I 

Phb  charge  of  the  gallant  three  hundred, 

the  Heavy  Brigade  1 
Down  the  hill,  down  the  hill,  thousands  of 

Russians, 
Thousands  of  horsemen,  drew  to  the  valley 

— and  stay'd; 
For  Soarlett  and  Scarlett's  three  hundred 

were  riding  by 
When  the  points  of  the  Russian  lances 

arose  in  the  sky; 
And  be  call'd,  *  Left  wheel  into  line  I '  and 

they  wbeel'd  and  obey'd. 
Then  he  look'd  at  the  host  that  had  halted 

he  knew  not  why, 
And  he  tum'd  half  round,  and  he  bade  his 

trumpeter  sound 
To  the  charge,  and  he  rode  on  ahead,  as  he 

waved  his  blade 


To  the  gallant  three  hundred  whose  glory 

will  never  die  — 
*  Follow,'  and  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  up 

the  hill, 
Follow'd  the  Heavy  Brigade. 

II 

The  trumpet,  the  gallop,  the  charge,  and 

the  might  of  the  fight  I 
Thousands  of  horsemen  had  gather'd  there 

on  the  height, 
With  a  wing  push'd  out  to  the  left  and  a 

wing  to  the  right, 
And  who  shall  escape  if  they  close  ?  but  he 

dash'd  up  alone 
Thro'  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 
Sway'd  his  sabre,  and  held  his  own 
Like  an  Englishman  there  and  then. 
All  in  a  moment  follow'd  with  force 
Three  that  were  next  in  their  fiery  course. 
Wedged  themselves  in  between  horse  and 

horse. 
Fought  for  their  lives  in  the  narrow  gap 

they  had  made  — . 
Four  amid  thousands  1  and  up  the  hiU,  up 

the  hill, 
Grallopt  the    gallant  three    hundred,  the 

Heavy  Brigade. 

Ill 

Fell  like  a  cannon-shot, 

Burst  like  a  thunderbolt, 

Crash'd  like  a  hurricane. 

Broke  thro'  the  mass  from  below. 

Drove  thro'  the  midst  of  the  foe. 

Plunged  up  and  down,  to  and  fro. 

Rode  flashing  blow  upon  blow, 

Brave  Innislallens  and  Greys 

Whirling  their  sabres  in  circles  of  light  I 

And  somo  of  us,  all  in  amaze. 

Who  were  held  for  a  while  from  the  fight. 

And  were  only  standing  at  gaze. 

When  the  dark-muffled  Russian  crowd 

Folded  its  wings  from  the  left  and  the 

right, 
And  roli'd  them  around  like  a  cloud,  — 
O,  mad  for  the  charge  and  the  battle  were 

we. 
When  our  own  good  redcoats  sank  from 

sight. 
Like  drops  of  blood  in  a  dark-gray  sea, 
And  we  tum'd  to  each  other,  whispering, 

all  dismay'd, 
*LoBt  are  the  gallant  three  hundred  of 

Scarlett's  Brigade  I ' 
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'  Lost  one  and  aU '  were  the  wordi 

Matter'd  in  oar  dismay; 

Bat  they  rode  like  victors  and  lords 

Thro'  the  forest  of  lanoea  and  swords 

In  the  heart  of  the  Russian  hordes. 

They  rode,  or  they  stood  at  bay  — 

Struck  with  the  sword-hand  and  slew, 

Down  with  the  bridle-hand  drew 

The  foe  from  the  saddle  and  threw 

Underfoot  there  in  the  fray  — 

Ranged  like  a  storm  or  stood  like  a  rock 

In  the  wave  of  a  stormy  day; 

Till  suddenly  shock  upon  shock 

Stagger'd  the  mass  from  withont. 

Drove  it  in  wild  disarray, 

For  our  men  gallopt  np  with  a  cheer  and 

a  shout, 
And  the  foeman  surged,  and  waver'd,  and 

reel'd 
Up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill,  out  of 

the  field. 
And  over  the  brow  and  away. 


Glory  to  each  and  to  all,  and  the  charge 

that  they  made  I 
Glory  to  all  the  three  hundred,  and  all  the 

Brigade  I 

NoTB.  —The  'three  hnndred  *  of  the'  Heavy 
Brigade '  who  made  this  famoos  oham  were 
the  Scots  Qreys  and  the  2d  squadron  of  Innis- 
killens ;  the  remainder  of  tne  *  Heavy  Bri- 
gade' snbseqaently  dashing  np  to  their  sup- 
port. 

The  'three'  were  Searlett*8  aide-de-camp, 
Elliot,  and  the  trumpeter,  and  Shegog  the 
orderly,  who  had  been  dose  behind  him. 


EPILOGUE 


Not  this  way  will  yon  set  your 
A  star  among  the  stars. 

rOET. 


What  way? 


Ton  praise  when  you  should  blame 
The  barbarism  of  wars. 
A  juster  epoch  has  begun. 


Yet  tho*  this  cheek  be  gray. 
And  that  bright  hair  the  modem  saa, 

Those  eyes  the  blue  to-day. 
You  wrong  me,  passionate  little  friend. 

I  would  that  wars  should  cease, 
I  would  the  globe  from  end  to  end 

Might  sow  and  reap  in  peace. 
And  some  new  Spirit  o'erbear  the  old, 

Or  Trade  re-frain  the  Powers 
From  war  with  kindly  links  of  gold. 

Or  Love  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
Slav,  Teuton,  Kelt,  I  count  them  all 

My  friends  and  brother  souls, 
With  all  the  peoples,  great  and  smaO, 

That  wheel  between  the  poles. 
But  since  our  mortal  shadow,  HI, 

To  waste  this  earth  began  -^ 
Perchance  from  some  abuse  of  Will 

In  worlds  before  the  man 
Involving  ours  —  he  needs  mnst  fight 

To  miuice  true  peace  his  own, 
He  needs  must  combat  might  with  might, 

Or  Might  would  rule  alone; 
And  who  loves  war  for  war's  own  sake 

Is  fool,  or  crazed,  or  worse; 
But  let  the  patriot-soldier  take 

His  meed  of  fame  in  Terse; 
Nay  —  tho'  that  realm  were  in  the  wTOBf 

For  which  her  warriors  bleed. 
It  still  were  right  to  crown  with  song 

The  warrior^  noble  deed  — 
A  crown  the  Singer  hopes  may  last, 

For  so  the  deed  endurps; 
But  Song  will  vanish  in  the  Vast; 

And  that  large  phrase  of  yours 
'  A  star  amonff  the  stars,'  my  dear, 

Is  girlish  tiuk  at  best; 
For  oare  we  dally  with  the  sphere 

As  he  did  half  in  jest. 
Old  Horace  ?    <  I  will  strike,'  said  ha» 

'  The  stars  with  head  sublime,' 
But  scarce  could  see,  as  now  we  se0» 

Tlie  man  in  space  and  time. 
So  drew  perchance  a  happier  lot 

Than  ours,  who  rhyme  to-day. 
The  fires  that  arch  this  dusky  dot  — > 

Yon  myriad-worlded  way  — 
The  vast  sun-clusters'  gather'd  Uaze, 

World-isles  in  lonely  skies, 
Whole  heavens  within  themselres,  amass 

Onr  brief  humanities. 
And  so  does  Earth;  for  Homer's  fsase^ 

Tho'  canred  in  harder  stone  — 


TO  VIRGIL 
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The  falling  drop  will  make  his  name 
As  mortal  as  my  own. 


Kol 


POST. 


Let  it  live  then  —  ay,  till  when  ? 

Earth  passes,  all  is  lost 
In  what  they  prophesy,  our  wise  men, 

Sun-flame  or  sunless  frost, 
And  deed  and  song  alike  are  swept 

Away,  and  all  in  vain 
As  far  as  man  can  see,  except 

The  man  himself  remain; 
And  tho',  in  this  lean  age  forlorn. 

Too  many  a  roice  may  ory 
That  man  can  have  no  after-mom, 

Not  yet  of  those  am  I. 
The  man  remains,  and  whatsoe'er 

He  wrought  of  good  or  brave 
Will  mould  him  thro'  the  cycle-year 

That  dawns  behind  the  grave. 


And  here  the  Singer  for  his  art 

Not  all  in  vain  may  plead 
'  The  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart 

la  in  itself  a  deed.' 


TO  VIRGIL 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE 
MANTUANS  FOR  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTENARY  OF  VIRGIL's  DEATH 

First  printed  in  *  The  Nineteenth  Century  * 
for  November,  1882. 


Roman  Yirgtl,  thou  that  singest 

II  ion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 

Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's 
pyre; 

II 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language 

more  than  be  that  sang  the  *  Works 
and  Days,' 
JiW  tbe  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden 
phrase; 


III 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse 
and  herd; 

All  the  charm  of  sJl  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word; 

IV 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath  his  beechen  bow- 
ers; 
Poe^  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound 
with  flowers; 


Chanter  of  the  PoUio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 

uulaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea; 

VI 

Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 
Tbou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at    the  doubtful  doom  of    human 
kind; 

VII 

Light  among  tbe  vanish'd  ages; 

star  that  gildest  yet  tliis  phantom 
shore; 
Golden  branch  amid  tbe  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no 
more; 

VIII 

Now  thv  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Caesar's  dome  — 

Tho'  thino  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  forever  of  Imperial  Rome  — 

IX 

Now  the  Rome  of  sl«»ve8  hath  perish'd, 

and  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her 
place, 
I,  from  out  tbe  Northern  Island 

snnder'd  once  from  all  the  human 
race, 

X 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
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THE  DEAD  PROPHET 


182- 

Not  ref ernng  to  anj  partieular  propliet,  or 
poet,  M  Tennyson  himself  declared. 


DkadI 
And    the  Muses  cried  with  a  stormy 
cry, 

*  Send  them  no  more,  for  evermore- 
Let  the  people  die.' 

n 

Dead  I 

'  Is  it  he  then  brought  so  low  ? ' 
And  a  careless  people  flocked  from  the 
fields 

With  a  purse  to  pay  for  the  show. 

Ill 

Dead,  who  had  served  his  time, 
Was  one  of  the  people's  kings,  ■ 

Had  labor'd  in  lifting  them  out  of  slime, 
And  showing  them,  souls  have  wings  I 

IV 

Dumb  on  the  winter  heath  he  lay. 

His  friends  had  stript  him  bare. 
And  roU'd  his  nakedness  everyway 

That  all  the  crowd  might  stare. 


A  storm-worn  signpost  not  to  be  read, 
And  a  tree  with  a  moulder'd  nest 

On  its  barkless  bones,  stood  stark  by  the 
dead; 
And  behind  him,  low  in  the  West, 

VI 

With  shifting  ladders  of  shadow  and  light, 
And  blurr^  in  color  and  form, 

The  sun  huns"  over  the  gates  of  night, 
And  glarea  at  a  coming  storm. 

VII 

Then  glided  a  vulturous  beldam  forth. 

That  on  dumb  death  had  thriven ; 
They  call'd  her  'Reverence'  here  upon 
earth. 
And   <Tlie  Curse  of   the    Prophet'  in 
heaven. 


vin 


She  knelt— < We  worship  him'->all  bat 
wept  — 

'  So  great,  so  noble,  was  he  1 ' 
She  dear'd  her  sight,  she  arose,  she  swqit 

The  dust  of  earth  from  her  Imee. 


IX 


'  Great  I  for  he  spoke  and  the  people  hesid. 

And  his  eloquence  caught  like  a  flame 
From  zone  to  zone  of  the  world*  till  his 
word 

Had  won  him  a  noble  name. 


*  Noble  I  he  sung,  and  the  sweet  sonod 

ran 
Thro'  palace  and  cottage  door, 
For  he  tonch'd  on  the  whole  sad  planet  ol 

man. 
The  kings  and  the  rich  and  the  poor; 

XI 

*  And  he  sung  not  alone  of  an  old  snn  set, 

But  a  sun  coming  up  in  his  youth ! 
Great  and  noble  —  O,  yes  —  but  yet  — ' 
For  man  is  a  lover  of  truth, 

XII 

'  And  bonnd  to  follow,  wherever  she  go 
Stark-naked,  and  up  or  down. 

Thro'   her   high   hill -passes   of  stainletf 
snow. 
Or  the  foulest  sewer  of  the  town  — 

xin 

<  Noble  and  great  —  O,  ar  —  bnt  then, 
Tho'  a  prophet  should  have  his  due. 

Was  he  noblier-fashion'd  than  other  mes  1 
Shall  we  see  to  it,  I  and  you  ? 

XIV 

'  For  since  he  would  sit  on  a  propbH's 
seat. 
As  a  lord  of  the  human  soul, 
We  needs  must  scan  him  from  bead  to 
feet, 
Were  it  but  for  a  wart  or  a  mole  ? ' 

XV 

His  wife  and  his  child  stood  by  him  ii 
tears, 
But  she — she  posh'd  them  aiii 


EARLY  SPRING 


*Tho'  a  name  may  last  for  a  thousand 
years, 
let  a  truth  is  a  truth/  she  cried. 

XVI 

And  she  that  had  haunted  his  pathway 
still, 

Had  often  truckled  and  cower'd 
When  he  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  had  yielded 
her  will 
To  the  master,  as  overpower'd, 

xvn 

She  tumbled  his  helpless  corpse  about 
'  Small  blemish  upon  the  skin  I 

But  I  think  we  know  what  is  fair  with- 
out 
Is  often  as  foul  within.' 

XVIII 

She  crouch'd,  she  tore  him  part  from  part, 

And  out  of  his  body  she  drew 
The  red  '  blood-eagle  '  ^  of  liver  and  heart; 

She  held  them  up  to  the  view; 

XIX 

She  gabbled,  as  she  groped  in  the  dead, 
And  all  the  people  were  pleased; 

*  See,  what  a  little  heart,'  she  said, 
*  And  the  liver  is  half-diseased  1  * 

XX 

3he  tore  the  prophet  after  death, 

And  the  people  paid  her  well. 
Lightnings  flioker'd  along  the  heath; 

One  shziek'd,  « The  fires  of  hell  I ' 


EARLY  SPRING 

Contributed  to  'The  Youth's  Companion' 
(Boston)  for  December  13, 1883. 


Okcb  more  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new, 
And  domes  the  red-plow'd  hills 

With  loving  blue; 
The  blackbixds  have  their  wills, 

Tlie  throstles  too. 

»  Old  Vikmg  term  forlungSjUver.  etc.,  when 
torn  by  the  conqueror  out  of  the  body  of  the 
coaquered. 
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II 

Opens  a  door  in  heaven; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 

On  CTeeniug  grass. 
And  o  er  the  mountain-walls 

Young  angels  pass. 

Ill 

Before  them  fleets  the  shower. 

And  burst  the  buds. 
And  shine  the  level  lands. 

And  flash  the  floods; 
The  stars  are  from  their  hands 

Flung  thro'  the  woods, 

IV 

The  woods  with  living  airs 

How  softly  fann'd, 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deep. 

All  down  the  sand. 
Is  breathing  in  his  sleep, 

Heard  by  the  land. 

V 

O,  follow,  leaping  blood, 

The  season's  lure  1 
O  heart,  look  down  and  up 

Serene,  secure, 
Warm  as  the  crocus  cup, 

Like  snowdrops,  pure  1 

VI 

Past,  Future  glimpse  and  fade 
Thro'  some  slight  spell, 

A  ^leam  from  yonder  vale. 
Some  far  blue  fell. 

And  sympathies,  how  frail, 
Li  sound  and  smell  I 

VII 

Till  at  thy  chuckled  note, 

Thou  twinkling  bird, 
The  fairy  fancies  range, 

And,  lightly  stirr'd. 
Ring  little  bells  of  change 

From  word  to  word. 

VIII 

For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new, 
And  thaws  the  cold,  and  fills 

The  flower  with  dew; 
The  blackbirds  have  their  willff 

The  poets  too. 
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TIRESIAS,   AND  OTHER  POEMS 


PREFATORY  POEM  TO   MY 
BROTHER'S   SONNETS 

MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  30,  1 879 

The  oollected  edition  of  Charles  Tennyaon 
Turner's  'Sonnets,'  for  which  this  poem  was 
written,  was  published  in  1880. 


Midnight  —  in  no  midsummer  tune 
The  breakers  lash  the  shores; 
The  cuckoo  of  a  joyless  June 
Is  calling  out  of  doors. 

And  thou  hast  vanish'd  from  thine  own 
To  that  which  looks  like  rest. 
True  brother,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  love  thee  best. 

II 

Midnight  —  and  joyless  June  gone  by. 
And  from  the  deluged  park 
The  cuckoo  of  a  worse  July 
Is  calling  thro'  the  dark; 

But  thou  art  silent  underground. 
And  o'er  thee  streams  the  rain, 
True  poet,  surely  to  be  found 
When  Truth  is  found  again. 

Ill 

And,  now  to  these  unsummer'd  skies 
The  summer  bird  is  still, 
Far  off  a  phantom  cuckoo  cries 
From  out  a  phantom  hill; 

And  thro'  this  midnight  breaks  the  snn 
Of  sixty  years  away. 
The  light  of  days  when  life  begun, 
The  days  that  seem  to-day. 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with 

thee. 
As  all  my  hopes  were  thine  ^ 
As  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me, 
May  all  thou  art  be  mine  I 


•FRATER  AVE  ATQUE  VALE' 

First  printed  in  '  He  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  March,  1883. 

Desenzano  is  a  town  at  the  sonthem  end  of 
Lake  Garda,  in  Italy.    The  narrow  peninsula 


of  Sermione  (the  Latin  Sirmio),  where  Catol- 
Ins  had  his  oon&try  house,  is  abont  thiee  miks 
and  a  half  to  the  east  of  Deaensano.  Then 
are  some  slight  remains  of  an  ancient  bnildia; 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  said  to  beloqg  to  the 
poet's  Tilla ;  and  on  a  hill  near  by  an  f ng- 
ments  of  Bconan  baths. 

Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  yoor  Sir- 

mione  row  I 
So  they  row'd,  and  there  we  landed  *-  *  0 

▼enusta  Sirmio  T 
There  to  me  thro'  all  the  groves  of  olive  m 

the  summer  glow, 
There  beneath  the  Koman  rain  where  the 

purple  flowers  grow. 
Came  that  '  Ave  atque  Vale '  of  the  Poet's 

hopeless  woe, 
Tenderest  of  Roman  poets  nineteen  hnih 

dred  years  aeo, 
'  Frater  Ave  atque  Vale ' —  as  we  wander'd 

to  and  fro 
Gazing  at  the  Lydian  laughter  of  the  Garda 

Lake  below 
Sweet   CatuUns's  all-hni-ialaod,  oUtmI- 

yery  Sirmio  I 


HELEN'S  TOWER 

[Written  at  the  request  of  my  friend.  Lord 
DnfPerin.] 

Inscribed  on  the  walls  of  a  tower  erected  b 
1860  by  the  Earl  of  Dnfferin  on  hie  estate  iwtf 
Belfast,  as  a  tribute  to  his  mother,  the  Istt 
Countess  of  Giftord,  and  named  sf  ter  her- 
The  fourth  line  refers  to  a  poetical  iaaeriptice 
on  the  tower,  written  by  Lady  Qiffmd  to  Wr 
son. 

Later,  in  1861,  'Helen's  Tower'  wm  pn> 
yately  printed  by  Lord  Duff erin.  It  was  «1m 
printed  in  *  Good  Words'  for  Jannanr.  ISH, 
before  it  appeared  in  the  *  Tirerias ' 


Helen's  Tower,  here  I  ataad* 
Dominant  over  sea  and  land. 
Son's  loTC  built  me,  and  I  bold 
Mother's  love  in  letter'd  gold. 
Love  is  in  and  out  of  time, 
I  am  mortal  stone  and  lime. 
Would  my  granite  girth  were  stioiig 
As  either  love,  to  last  as  lonjf  I 
I  should  wear  my  crown  entire 
To  and  thro'  the  Doomsday  fire^ 
And  be  found  of  angel  eyea 
In  earth's  recurring  Panidise. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND 


SIS 


EPITAPH  ON  LORD  STRATFORD 
DE  REDCLIFFE 

IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

This  and  the  two  following  epitiq^  were 
paUiihed  in  tbe  *         ~     ' 


ring 
Toli: 


nme. 


Thou  third  great  CaniuDg,  stand  among 
onr  best 
And  noblest,  now  thj  long  day's  work 
hath  ceased. 
Here  silent  in  our  Minster  of  the  West 
Who  wert  the  voice  of  England  in  the 


EPITAPH  ON  GENERAL  GORDON 

IN  THE  GORDON  BOYS*  NATIONAL  MEMO- 
RIAL HOME  NEAR  WOKING 

Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  and  ty- 
rant's foe, 
Now  somewhere  dead  far  in  the  waste 
Soudan, 
Thon  liTost  in  all  hearts,  for  all  men  know 
This  earth  has  nerer  borne  a  nobler 


EPITAPH  ON  CAXTON 

IK  ST.  MARGARET'S,  WESTMINSTER 

Piat  Lux  (his  motto) 

7ht  prayer  was  'Light — more  Light  — 
while  Time  sh2l  kst  1 ' 
Hion  sawest  a  glory  growing  on  the 
night, 
Sot  not  the  shadows  which  that  light  would 
cast, 
Till   shadows  ranish  in   the  Light  of 
Light. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 

Tbe  Dahe  wss  an  intimate  friend  of  Tenny- 
I,  and  Tinted  him  oooaaionally  at  Aldwotth. 
1^10  poem  was  probably  snggeeted  by  the 
0OcirM  of  the  Dnke  in  resigning  the  Priry  Seal 
1961t  CB  aoooont  of  his  disagreement 


Gladstone  (who  had  appointed  him  to  the  of- 
fice in  1880)  on  the  Irish  BilL  Tennyson  him- 
self said,  in  1892:  'I  love  Mr.  Gladstone,  bnt 
hate  his  pfesent  Irish  poiioy.* 

O  Patriot  Statesman,  be  thon  wise  to 

know 
The  limits  of  resistance,  and  the  bounds 
Determining  concession;  stiU  be  bold 
Not  only  to  slight  praise  but  suffer  scorn; 
And  be  thy  heart  a  fortress  to  maintain 
The  day  against  the  moment,  and  the  year 
Against  the  day;  thy  voice,  a  music  heard 
Thro'  all  the  yells  and  counter-yells   of 

feud 
And  faction,  and  thy  will,  a  power  to  make 
This  eyer-changing  world  of  circumstance, 
In  changing,  chime  with  nevep-ohanging 

Law. 


HANDS  ALL  ROUND 

For  the  first  Terrion  of  this  song,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  '  Examiner '  for  Febru- 
ary 7, 1862,  see  the  Notes. 

First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  uight^ 

Then  drmk  to  England,  cTery  guest; 
That  man 's  the  best  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 
May  freedom's  oak  for  cTcr  live 

With  strouffer  life  from  day  to  day; 
That  man 's  the  true  ConservatiTe 
Who  lops  the  mouldered  branch  away. 

Hands  all  round  I 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  f 
To  this  great  cause  ox  Freedom  drink,  my 
friends. 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round 
and  round. 

To  all  the  loyal  hearts  who  long 

To  keep  onr  English  Empire  whole  I 
To  all  onr  noble  sons,  the  strong 

New  England  of  the  Southern  Pole  I 
To  England  under  Indian  skies, 

To  those  dark  millions  of  her  realm  I 
To  Canada  whom  we  Iotc  and  prize. 
Whatever  statesman  hold  the  helm. 

Hands  all  round ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  I 
To  this  great  name  of  England  drink,  my 
friends. 
And  all  her  glorions  empire,  round  and 
round. 
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To  all  our  statosiiieii  so  they  be 

True  leaden  of  the  land's  desire  I 
To  both  oar  Houses,  may  they  see 

Beyond  the  borongh  and  the  shire  t 
We  sail'd  wherever  ship  could  sail. 

We  founded  many  a  mighty  state; 

FzBY  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail 

Ijiro'  crayen  fears  of  being  great  1 

Hands  all  round  ! 
God  the  traitor's  hope  confound  ! 
To  this  great  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my 
fnends, 
And  the  great  name  of  England,  round 
and  round. 


FREEDOM 

Pint  printed  in  this  country  in  1884,  in  the 
New  York  *  Independent,'  and  in  Elngland  in 
*  Biacmillan*8  Mafj^azine '  for  December,  1884 ; 
afterwards  included  in  the  *  Tiredas '  volnme* 


O  THO0  so  fair  in  sum  men  gone, 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  virgin  soul 

Inform'd  the  pUlar'd  Parthenon^ 
The  glittenng  Capitol; 

n 

8o  fair  in  southern  sunshine  bathedy 
But  scarce  of  such  majestic  mien 

As  here  with  forehead  vapor-swathed 
In  meadows  ever  green; 

m 

For   thou  —  when    Athens    reign'd   and 
Rome, 
Thy  glorious  eyes  were    dimm'd  with 
pain 
To  mark  in  many  a  freeman's  home 
The  slave,  the  scourge,  the  chain; 

IV 

O  follower  of  the  Vision,  still 

In  motion  to  the  distant  gleam 
Howe'er  blind  force  and  brainless  will 
^  May  jar  thy  golden  dream 


Of  Knowledge  fusing  class  with  olaaSy 
Of  civic  Hate  no  more  to  be, 

Of  Love  to  leaven  all  the  maaay 
Till  every  soul  be  free; 


VI 


Who  yet,  like  Nature,  wouldst  not  mar 
By  changes  all  too  fierce  and  faat 

This  order  of  her  Human  Star, 
This  heritage  of  the  past; 


VII 


O  scomer  of  the  party  cry 

That  wanden  from  the  public  good. 
Thou  —  when  the  nations  rear  on  high 

Their  idol  smear'd  with  blood. 


vni 


And  when  they  roll  their  idol  down  — 
Of  saner  wonhip  sanely  proud; 

Thou  leather  of  the  lawless  crown 
As  of  the  lawless  crowd; 

IX 

How  long  thine  ever-growing  mind 
Hath  still'd  the  blast  and  strown  tlw 
wave, 

Tbo'  some  of  late  would  raise  a  wind 
To  sing  thee  to  thy  grave. 


Men  loud  against  all  forms  of  power  — 
Unfnmish'd  brows,  tempestuous  toogoeii 

Ezoecting  all  things  in  an  hour-» 
Brass  mouths  and  iron  lungs  I 


POETS  AND  THEIR  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHIES 

First  published  in  the  *  Tiresias '  voliini»,bnt 
without  the  present  title,  which  was  adM  io 

1889. 

Old  poets  f oster'd  under  friendlier  M»f 
Old  Virgil  who  would  write  ten  linei, 

they  say, 
At  dawn,  and  lavish  all  the  golden  day 
To  make  them  wealthier  in  nis  xcadtf^* 

eyes; 
And  you,  old  popular  Horace,  yon  the  wis? 
Adviser  of  the  nine-years-ponder'd  lay, 
And  you,  that  wear  a  wreath  of  aweetrr 

bay. 
Catullus,  whose  dead  songster  never  dies; 

If,    glancing    downward    on    the    kindly 

sphere 

That  once  had  roU'd  yon  round   aaj 

round  the  sun. 


LOCKSLEY   HALL  SIXTY  YEARS   AFTER 
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Yon  aee  your  Art  still  flhrined  in  human 

sbeWas, 
You  should  he  jubilaot  that  you  flourish'd 

here 
Before  the  Lore  of  Letters,  overdone, 
Had  swampt  the  saored  poets  with  thenip 

seWes. 

TO  H.  R.  H.  PRINCESS  BEATRICE 

Tint  printed  in  the  London  *  Times,'  July 
23^885. 

The  Princess  was  nuuried  to  Prince  Heniy 
of  Battenberg,  on  that  day. 

Two  Suns  of  Love  make  day  of  human  life, 
Which  else  with  all  its  pains,  and  griefs, 

and  deaths. 
Were  utter  darkness — one,  the  Sun  of 

dawn 
That  brightens  thro'  the  Mother's  tender 

eyes. 
And  warms  the  child's  awakening  world- 

and  one 
The  later>rising  Sun  of  spousal  LoTe, 


Which  from  her  honsehold  orbit  draws  the 

chUd 
To  move  in  other  spheres.     The  Mother 

wee^ 
At  that  white  funeral  of  the  single  life. 
Her  maiden  daughter's  marriage;  and  her 

tears 
Are  half  of  pleasure,  half  of  pain  —  the 

ohUd 
Is  happy  —  eyen  in  leayin^  her  I  but  thou, 
True  daughter,  whose  all-faithful,  filial  eyes 
Have  seen  the  loneliness  of  earthly  thrones, 
Wilt  neither  quit  the  widow'd  Crown,  nor 

let 
This  later  light  of  Love  have  risen  in  vain. 
But  moving  thro'  the  Mother's  home,  be- 
tween 
The  two  that  love  thee,  lead  a  summer  life, 
Sway'd  by  each  Love,  and  swaying  to  each 

Love, 
Like  some  conjectured  planet  in  mid  heaven 
Between  two  suns,  and  drawing  down  from 

both 
The  light  and  genial  warmth  of  double 

day. 


LOCKSLEY   HALL  SIXTY  YEARS  AFTER,  ETC. 

This  was  the  title  of  the  Tolnme  published  late  in  1886,  oontaining  the  '  Locksley  Hall,'  '  The 
Fleet,' '  Opening  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,'  and  '  The  Fromise  of  May.'  The  book 
had  the  f  oUowing  dedication : 

TO  MX  W1F» 

I  DXDIGATB 
CTI8  DBABCATIG  MONOLOaUX 

AlTD 
THB  POEMS  WHICH  FOLLOW 


LOCKSLEY  HALL  SIXTY  YEARS 

AFTER 

Late,  my  mndson  I  half  the  morning 
have  I  paced  these  sandv  tracts, 

Wateh'd  again  the  hollow  riages  roaring 
into  cataracts, 

Wtfider'd  back  to  living  boyhood  while  I 

heard  the  curlews  call, 
I  myself  so  close  on  death,  and  death  itself 

in  Locksley  Hall. 

So — yoor  happy  suit  was  blasted — she 
the  faultless,  the  divine; 


And  you  liken  —  boyish  babble  —  this  boy- 
love  of  yours  with  mine. 

I  myself  have  often  babbled  doubtless  of  a 

foolish  past; 
Babble,  babble;  our  old  England  may  go 

down  in  babble  at  last. 

*  Curse  him  I '  curse  your  fellow-victim  ? 

call  him  dotard  in  your  rage  ? 
Eyes  that  lured  a  doting  boyhood  well 

might  fool  a  dotard^  age.  lo 

Jilted  for  a  wealthier  t  wealthier  ?  yet  pep- 
haps  she  was  not  wise; 


Si8 
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I  remember  how  you  kiss'd  the  minuitiire 
with  those  sweet  eyes. 

In  the  hall  there  hanirs  a  painting  —  Amy's 
•rmaaboatmyiieak-   *  ' 

Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the 
ribs  of  wreck. 

In  my  life  there  was  a  picture,  she  that 
clasp'd  my  neck  hail  flown; 

I  was  left  within  the  shadow  sitting  on  the 
wreck  alone. 

Yonrs  has  been  a  slighter  ailment,  will  you 

sicken  for  her  sake  ? 
You,  not  you  I  your  modem  amorist  is  of 

easier,  earthlier  make. 

Amy  loved  me.  Amy  fail'd  me,  Amy  was  a 

timid  child; 
But  your  Judith  —  but  your  worldling  — 

she  had  never  driven  me  wild. 


so 


She  that  holds  the  diamond  necklace  dearer 

than  the  golden  ring. 
She  that  finds  a  winter  sunset  fairer  than  a 

mom  of  spring. 

She  that  in  her  heart  is  brooding  on  his 

briefer  lease  of  life. 
While  she  vows  *  till  death  shall  part  us,* 

she  the  would-be-widow  wife. 

She  the  worldling  bora  of  worldlings  —  fa- 
ther, mother  —  be  content, 

Even  the  homely  farm  can  teach  us  there 
is  something  in  descent. 

Yonder  in  that  chapel,  slowly  sinking  now 

into  ihe  ground. 
Lies  the  warrior,  my  forefather,  with  his 

feet  upon  the  hound. 

Cross*d  I  for  once  he  sail'd  the  sea  to  crash 

the  Moslem  in  his  pride; 
Dead  the  warrior,  dead  his  glory,  dead  the 

cause  in  which  he  died.  so 

Yet  how  often  I  and  Amy  in  the  moulder- 
ing aisle  have  stood. 

Gazing  ror  one  pensive  moment  on  that 
founder  of  our  blood. 

There  again  I  stood  to-day,  and  where  of 
old  we  knelt  in  prayer, 


Close  beneath  the  casement  crimsoB  with 
the  shield  of  Locksley — there, 

All  in  white  Italian  marble,  looking  still  u 

if  she  smiled. 
Lies  my  Amy  dead  in  childbirth^  dead  the 

mother,  dead  the  child. 

Dead  —  and  sixty  yeara  ago,  and  dead  her 

aged  husband  now  — 
I,  this  old  white-headed  dreamer,  stoopt 

and  kiss'd  her  marble  brow. 

Gone  the  fires  of  youth,  the  follies,  furiet, 

curses,  passionate  tears, 
Gone  like  fires  and  floods  and  earthquakes 

of  the  planet's  dawniag  years.       40 

Fires  that  shook  me  once,  but  now  to  sileat 

ashes  fallen  away. 
Cold   upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the 

gleam  of  dying  day. 

Gone  the  tyrant  of  my  yonth,  and  mute  be- 
low the  chancel  stones, 

All  his  viilues  —  I  forgive  them  —  bkek  in 
white  above  his  bones. 

Gone  the  comrades  of  my  bivouac,  some  in 

fight  against  the  foe. 
Some  thro'  age  and  slow  diseaaes,  gone  si 

all  on  earth  will  go. 

Gone  with  whom  for  forty  yean  my  life  ia 

golden  sequence  ran, 
She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she  wit^ 

all  the  breadth  of  man, 

Strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom,  Editb, 

yet  so  lowly-sweet, 
Woman  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  woman  to 

her  tender  feet,  $» 

Very  woman  of  very  woman,  norae  of  ail- 
ing bodv  and  mind, 

She  that  link'd  again  the  broken  chain  thsl 
bound  me  to  my  kind. 

Here  to-day  was  Amy  with  me»  wbOe  I 

wander'd  down  the  coast. 
Near  us  Edith's  holy  shadow,  snuUng  aft  tht 

slighter  ghost. 


Grone  onr  sailor  son  thy  father, 
early  loet  at  sea; 
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Thoa  alone,  tny  boy,  of  Amy's  kin  and 
mine  art  left  to  me. 

Gone  thy  tender-natared  mother,  wearying 

to  be  left  alone, 
Pining  for  the  stronger  heart  that  once  had 

beat  beside  her  own. 

Truth,  for  truth  is  truth,  he  worshipt,  being 

true  as  he  was  brave; 
Good,  for  good  is  good,  he  follow'd,  yet  he 

look'd  beyond  the  grave,  fo 

Wiser  there  than  you,  that  erowning  barren 
Death  as  lord  of  all. 

Deem  this  over-tragic  drama's  closing  cur- 
tain is  the  pall  I 

Baantif  ul  was  death  in  him,  who  saw  the 
death,  but  kept  the  deck. 

Saving  women  and  their  babes,  and  sinking 
with  the  sinking  wreck. 

Gone  for  ever  1    Ever  ?  no  —  for  since  our 

dying  race  began. 
Ever,  ever,  and  for  ever  was  the  leading 

light  of  man. 

Those  that  in  barbarian  burials  kiU'd  the 

slave,  and  slew  the  wife 
Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion 

of  the  second  life. 

Indian  warriors  dream  of  ampler  hunting 
grounds  beyond  the  uight; 

Even  the  black  Australian  dying  hopes  he 
shall  return,  a  white.  70 

Tmth  for  troth,  and  good  for  good  I  The 
good,  the  trite,  the  pure,  the  just  — 

Take  the  charm  '  For  ever '  from  them,  and 
thpy  crumble  into  dust. 

Goae  the  cry  of  '  Forward,  Forward,'  lost 

within  a  growing  gloom; 
Loatt  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the 

silence  of  a  tomb. 

Half  tbe  marvels  of  my  morning,  triumphs 

over  time  and  space. 
Staled  by  frequence,  shrunk  by  usage  into 

commonest  commonplace  1 

<  Forward  '  ran^  the  voices  then,  and  of  the 
many  mme  was  one. 


Let  us  hush  this  cry  of  '  Forward '  till  ten 
thousand  years  have  gone. 

Far  among  the  vanish'd  races,  old  Assyrian 

kings  would  flay 
Captives  whom  they  caught  in  battle  — 

iroo-hearted  victors  they.  80 

Ages  after,  while  in  Asia,  he  that  led  the 

wild  Moguls, 
Timur  built  hu  ghastly  tower  of  eighty 

thousand  human  skulls; 

Then,  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age 

of  noblest  English  names. 
Christian  conquerors  took  and  flung  the 

conquer'd  Christian  into  flames. 

Love  your  enemy,  bless  your  haters,  said 

the  Greatest  of  the  mat; 
Christian  love  among  the  Churches  look'd 

the  twin  of  heathen  hate. 

Ftom  the  golden  alms  of  Blessing  man  had 

coin'd  himself  a  cnrse: 
Rome  of  Ciesar,  Rome  of  Peter,  which  was 

crueller  ?  which  was  worse  ? 

France  had  shown  a  light  to  all  men, 
preach'd  a  Gospel,  all  men's  good; 

Celtic  Demos  rofie  a  Demon,  shriek'd  and 
slaked  the  light  with  blood.  90 

Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain,  watching 

till  the  day  liegun  — 
Crown 'd  with  sunlight  —  over  darkness  — 

from  the  still  unriseu  sun. 

Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions 

of  the  primal  clan  ? 
*  Kill  your  enemy,  for  you  hate  him,'  still, 

'  your  enemy '  was  a  man. 

Have  we  sunk  below  them  ?  peasants  maim 
the  helpless  hone,  and  drive 

Innocent  cattle  under  thatch,  and  bum  the 
kindlier  brutes  alive. 

Brutes,  the  brutes  are  not  your  wrongers 
—  burnt  at  midnight,  found  at  mom. 

Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony  with  their 
offspring,  bom-unborn,  ^ 

Clinging  to  the  silent  mother  I  Are  we 
devils  ?  are  we  men  ? 
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Sweet  Saint  FranciB  of  ABsisiy  woald  that 
he  were  hexe  again, 


xoo 


He  that  in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to 

call  the  very  flowers 
Sisters,  brothers  —  and  the  beasts  —  whose 

pains  are  hardly  less  than  ours  I 

Chaos,  Cosmos  I  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  who  can 

tell  how  all  will  end  ? 
Read  the  wide  world's  annals,  you,  and  take 

their  wisdom  for  your  iriend. 

Hope  the  best,  but  hold  the  Plresent  fatal 

daughter  of  the  Past, 
Shape  your  heart  to  front  the  hour,  but 

aream  not  that  the  hour  will  last. 

Ay,  if  dynamite  and  reyoWer  leaye  you 

courage  to  be  wise  — 
When  was  age  so  cramm'd  with  menace  ? 

madness  ?  written,  spoken  lies  ? 

Envy  wears  the  mask  of  Loye,  and,  laugh- 
ing sober  fact  to  scorn. 

Cries  to  weakest  as  to  strongest,  *  Ye  are 
equals,  equal-bom.' 


no 


Equal-bom  ?    O,  yes,  if  yonder   hUl  be 

leyel  with  the  flat. 
Charm  us,  orator,  till  the  lion  look  no  larger 

than  the  cat» 

Till  the  cat  thro'  that  mirage  of  overheated 

language  loom 
Larger  t£tn  the    lion,  —  Demos    end    in 

working  its  own  doom. 

Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier,  shall  we 
fight  her  ?  shall  we  yield  ? 

Pause  I  before  you  sound  the  trumpet,  hear 
the  voices  from  the  field. 

Those  three  hundred  millions  under  one 

Imperial  sceptre  now. 
Shall  we  hold  them  ?  shall  we  loose  them  ? 

take  the  suffrage  of  the  plow. 

Nay,  but  these  would  feel  and  follow 
Truth  if  only  you  and  youy 

Riyals  of  realm-ruiniufi^  party,  when  you 
speak  were  whoUy  true. 


lao 


Plowmen,  shepherds,  have  I   found,  and 
more  than  once,  and  still  could  find, 


Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men  in  utter  no- 
bleness of  mind. 

Truthful,  trustful,  looking  upward  to  the 

practised  hustings-liar; 
So  the  higher  wields  uie  lowe%  while  the 

lower  is  the  higher. 

Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal-bon 

by  right  diyine; 
Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  hii 

oxen  or  his  swine. 

Chaos,  Cosmos  I  Cosmos,  Chaos  I  eoee 
again  the  sickening  game; 

Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying 
while  they  shout  her  name. 

Step  by  step  we  gain'd  a  freedom  known 

to  Europe,  known  to  all; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness,  —  thro* 

the  tonguesters  we  may  fall.         139 

You  that  woo  the  Voices  —  tell  them  *  old 

experience  is  a  fool,' 
Teach  your  flatfcer'd  kings  ^bat  only  those 

who  cannot  read  can  rule. 

Pluck  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  but  set 
no  meek  ones  in  their  plaoe; 

Pillory  Wisdom  in  your  markets,  pelt  your 
offal  at  her  &oe. 

Tumble  Nature  heel  o'er  head,  and,  yeOiog 

with  the  yelling  street, 
Set  the  feet  above  the  brain  and  swear  ths 

brain  is  in  the  feet. 

Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  without  tht 

faith,  without  the  hope. 
Break  the  State,  the  Church,  the  Thnac, 

and  roll  their  ruins  down  the  slope. 

Authors  —  essayist,  atheistf  noyelist,  real- 
ist, rhymester,  play  your  part. 

Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the 
liying  hues  of  art,  !#> 

Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  sti^  yonr 

own  foul  passions  bare; 
Down  with  Reticence,  down  with  Rererenr* 

— forward  — naked — let  them  stare. 

Feed  the  budding  roeo  of  boyhood  with  U» 
drainage  of  your  sewer; 
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Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain,  lest  the 
stream  should  issue  pure. 

Set  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the 
troughs  of  Zolaiam,  — 

Forward,  forward,  ay,  and  hackward,  down- 
ward too  into  the  abysm  t 

Do  your  best  to  oharm  the  worst,  to  lower 

the  rising  race  of  men; 
Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast,  then 

back  into  the  beast  again  ? 

Only  *  dust  to  dust '  for  me  that  sicken  at 

your  lawless  din, 
Dost  in  wholesome  old-world  dust  before 

the  newer  world  begin.  iso 

Heated  am  I  ?  you  —  you  wonder  —  well, 
it  scarce  becomes  mine  age  — 

Patience  1  let  the  dying  actor  mouth  his 
last  upon  the  stage. 

Cries  of  unprogressive  dotage  ere  the  do- 
tard fall  asleep  ? 

NfMses  of  a  current  narrowing,  not  the 
music  of  a  deep  ? 

Ayy  for  doubtless  I  am  old,  and  think 
gray  thoughts,  for  I  am  gray; 

After  all  the  stormy  changes  shall  we  find 
a  changeless  May  7 

After  madness,  after  massacre.  Jacobinism 

and  Jacquerie, 
Some  diviner  force  to  guide  us  thro'  the 

days  I  shall  not  see  7 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems, 
kingdoms  and  republics  fall, 

Something  kindlier,  higher,  holier  —  all  for 
each  and  each  for  all  7  i6o 

AH  the  full-brain,  half-brain  races,  led  by 
Justice,  Love,  and  Truth; 

All  the  millions  one  at  length  with  all  the 
visions  of  my  youth  7 

All  diseases  quench'd  by  Science,  no  man 

halt,  or  deaf,  or  blind; 
Stronger  ever  bom  of  weaker,  lustier  body, 

larger  mind  7 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world,  a  single  race, 
a  single  tongue  — 


I  have  seen  her  far  away  —  for  is  not  Earth 
as  yet  so  young  7  — 

Every  tiger  madness  muzzled,  every  ser- 
pent passion  kiU'd, 

Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing 
desert  tUl'd, 

Robed  in  universal  harvest  np  to  either 

pole  she  smiles, 
Universal    ocean    softly  washing  all  her 

warless  isles.  170 

Warless  7  when  her  tens  are  thousands,  and 
her  thousands  millions,  then  — 

All  her  harvest  all  too  narrow  —  who  can 
fancy  warless  men  7 

Warless  7  war  will  die  out  late  then.  Will 

it  ever  7  late  or  soon  7 
Can  it,  till  this  outworn  earth  be  dead  as 

yon  dead  world  the  moon  7 

Dead  the  new  astronomy  calls  her.  —  On 

this  day  and  at  this  hour, 
In  this  gap  between  the  sandhills,  whence 

you  see  the  Locksley  tower. 

Here  we  met,  our  latest  meeting  —  Amy  — 

sixty  years  ago  — 
She  and  I  —  the  moon  was  falling  greenish 

thro'  a  rosy  glow, 

Just  above  the  gateway  tower,  and  even 
where  you  see  her  now  — 

Here  we  stood  and  claspt  each  other, 
swore  the  seeming-deathless  vow.  — 

Dead,  but  how  her  living  glory  lights  the 
hall,  the  dune,  the  grass  1  181 

Tet  the  moonlight  is  the  sunlight,  and  the 
sun  himself  will  pass. 

Venus  near  her !  smiline  downward  at  this 

earthlier  earth  of  ours, 
Closer  on  the  sun,  perhaps  a  world  of  never 

fading  flowers. 

Hesper,  whom  the  poet  call'd  the  Bringer 
home  of  all  good  things  — 

All  good  things  may  move  in  Hesper,  per- 
fect peoples,  perfect  kings. 

Hesper  —  Venus  —  were  we  native  to  that 
splendor  or  in  Mars, 
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We  should  lee  the  globe  we  groui  in, 
fairest  of  their  erening  stars. 

Could  we  dream  of  wars  and  carnage,  eraft 
and  madness,  lust  and  spite. 

Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  m  that  point 
of  peaceful  light  ?  190 

Might  we  not  in  glancing  heaTenward  on  a 

star  so  siWer-f air. 
Team,  and  clasp  the  hands  and  mormnr, 

« Would  to  God  that  we  were  there '  ? 

Forward,  backward,  backward,  forward, 

in  the  immeasarable  sea, 
Sway'd  by  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  than  ean 

be  known  to  yon  or  me. 

m 

All  the  sons  —  are  these  hot  symbols  of  in- 
numerable man, 

Blan  or  Mind  that  sees  a  shadow  of  the 
planner  or  the  plan  ? 

Is  there  evil  but  on  earth  ?  or  pain  in  every 
peopled  sphere  ? 

Well,  be  grateful  for  the  sounding  watch- 
word '  Evolution '  here, 

Evolution  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal 

good, 
And  Reversion  ever  dragging  Evolntion  in 

the  mud. 


Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  bonndJesa 
within  the  human  eye. 


JW 


What  are  men  that  He  should  heed  ns  ? 

cried  the  king  of  sacred  song; 
Insects  of  an  hour,  that  hourly  work  their 

brother  insect  wrong, 

While  the  silent  heavens  roll,  and  suns 

along  their  fieiy  way. 
All  their  planets  whirling  round  them,  flash 

a  million  miles  a  day. 

Many  an  SBon  moulded  earth  before  her 

highest,  man,  was  born. 
Many  an  »on  too  may  pass  when  earth  is 

manless  and  forlorn, 

Earth  so  huge,  and  yet  so  bounded  —  pools 
of  salt,  and  plots  of  land  — 

Shallow  skin  of  ^reen  and  azure  —  chains 
of  mountain,  grains  of  sand  1 

Only  That  which  made  ns  meant  us  to  be 
mightier  by  and  by, 


Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  boaadlcM, 

thro'  the  human  soul; 
Boundless  inward  in  the  atom,  boandlm 

outward  in  the  Whole. 


Here  is  Locksley  Hall,  my  grandson,  her* 

the  lion-ffuarded  gate. 
Not  to-night  in  Locksley  Hall — to-morrow 

— you,  yon  come  so  late. 

Wreck'd  —  vour  train  —  or  all  bat 
wrecked  ?  a  shattered  wheel  ?  a  n- 
cions  boy ! 

Good,  this  forward,  yon  thai  preaeh  it,  is  it 
well  to  wish  you  joy  ? 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  Seieace, 

glorying  in  the  Time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  aad 

sense  in  city  slime  ? 

There  among  the  glooming  alleys  Progrea 

halts  on  palsied  feet. 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the 

thousand  on  the  street.  u» 

There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard 
sempstress  of  her  daily  bread, 

There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  liring 
and  the  dead. 

There  the  smouldering  fire  of  Iv^tx  ereepi 

across  the  rotted  floor. 
And  the  crowded  conch  of  incest  in  thr 

warrens  of  the  poor. 

Nay,  your  pardon,  cry  your  'ForwaH,* 
yours  are  hope  and  vooth,  but  I  — 

Eighty  winters  leave  the  dog  too  lame  to 
follow  with  the  017, 

Lame  and  old,  and  past  his  time,  and  pav- 
ing now  into  the  night; 

Tet  I  would  the  rising  raoe  were  half  aa 
eager  for  the  lighL 

Light  the  fading  gleam  of  even  ?  light  tht 

glimmer  of  the  dawn? 
Aged  eves  may  take  the  growing  glimmer 

for  the  gleam  witadfawn.  ii* 
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Far   away    beyond    her   myriad    coming 

changes  earth  will  be 
Something  other  than  the  wildest  modem 

guess  of  you  and  me. 


£arth  may  reach  her  earthly-worst,  or  if 
she  gain  her  earthly-best, 

Would  she  find  her  human  offiipring  this 
ideal  man  at  rest  ? 

Forward  then,  but  still  remember  how  the 
course  of  Time  will  swerve, 

Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  back- 
ward streaming  curve. 

Not  the  Hall  to-night,  my  grandson  I  Death 
and  SUence  hold  their  own. 

Leave  the  master  in  the  first  dark  hour  of 
his  last  sleep  alone. 

Worthier  soul  was  he  than  I  am,  sound  and 
honest,  rustic  Squire, 

Kindly  landlord,  boon  companion  —  youth- 
ful jealousy  is  a  liar.  340 

Cast  the  poison  from  your  bosom,  oust  the 
madness  from  your  brain. 

Let  the  trampled  serpent  show  you  that  you 
have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Youthful  I  youth  and  age  are  scholars  yet 

but  in  the  lower  school, 
Nor  is  he  the  wisest  man  who  never  proved 

himself  a  f  ooL 

Yonder  lies  our  young  sea-village — Art 
and  Grace  are  less  and  less: 

Science  grows  and  Beauty  dwindles  —  roofs 
of  slated  hideousness ! 

There  is  one  old  hostel  left  us  where  they 
swing  the  Locksley  shield, 

Till  the  peasant  cow  shall  butt  the  'lion 
passant '  from  his  field. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor 
old  Poetrv,  passing  hence, 

In  tbe  common  deluge  drowning  old  politi- 
cal common-sense  I  '   250 

Poor  old  voice  of  eighty  crying  after  voices 

tibat  have  fled  1 
All  I  loved  are  vanished  voices,  all  my  steps 

are  on  the  dead. 


All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and  as  the 

phantom  disappears. 
Forward  far  and  far  from  here  is  all  the 

hope  of  eighty  years. 


In  this  hostel  —  I  remember— I  repent  it 

o*er  his  grave  — 
Like  a  clown  — by  chance  he  met  me  —  I 

refused  the  hand  he  gave. 

From  that  casement  where  the  trailer  man- 
tles all  the  mouldering  bricks  — 

I  was  then  in  early  boyhood,  Edith  but  a 
child  of  six — 

While  I  shelter'd  in  this  archway  from  a 
day  of  driving  showers  — 

Peept  the  winsome  face  of  Edith  like  a 
flower  among  the  flowers.  a6o 

Here  to-night  I  the  Hall  to-morrow,  when 
they  toll  the  chapel  bell  I 

Shall  I  hear  in  one  dark  room  a  wailing, 
'  I  have  loved  thee  well '  ? 

Then  a  peal  that  shakes  the  portal  —  one 
has  come  to  claim  bis  bride. 

Her  that  shrank,  and  put  me  from  her, 
shriek'd,  and  started  from  my  side  — 

Silent  echoes  I  You,  my  Leonard,  use  and 
not  abuse  your  day. 

Move  among  your  people,  know  them,  fol- 
low him  who  led  the  way. 

Strove  for  sixty  widow'd  years  to  help  his 

homelier  brother  men. 
Served  the  poor,  and  built  the  cottage, 

raised  the  school,  and  drain'd  Uie 

fen. 

Hears  he  now  the  voice  that  wronged  him  ? 

who  shall  swear  it  cannot  l^  ? 
Earth  would  never  touch  her  worst,  were 

one  in  fifty  such  as  he.  270 

Ere  she  gain  her  heavenly-best,  a  God  must 

mingle  with  the  game. 
Nay,  there  may  be  those  about  us  whom  we 

neither  see  nor  name, 

Felt  within  us  as  ourselves,  the  Powers  of 
Grood,  the  Powers  of  111, 
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Strowing  balm,  or  shedding  poison  in  the 
fountains  of  the  will. 

Follow  yon  the  star  that  lights  a  desert 

pathway,  yours  or  mine. 
Forward,  till  you  see  the  Highest  Human 

Nature  is  divine. 

Follow  Light,  and  do  the  Right  —  for  man 
can  half-control  his  doom  — 

Till  you  find  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in 
the  vacant  tomb. 

Forward,  let  the  stormy  moment  fly  and 

mingle  with  the  past. 
I  that  loathed  have  come  to  love  him. 

Love  will  conquer  at  the  last.       a8o 

Gone  at  eighty,  mine  own  age,  and  I  and 

you  will  bear  the  pall; 
Then  I  leave  thee  lord  and  master,  latest 

lord  of  Locksley  Hall. 


THE   FLEET  1 

Contributed  to  the  /  Times/  April  23,  1885. 
The  qnotation  from  Sir  Graham  Berry's  speech 
was  added  in  1886,  when  the  poem  was  re- 
printed in  the  '  Locksley  Hall '  yoinme.  Wangh 
(*  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson/  2d  ed.,  London, 
1893)  says  that  the  poem  was  *  suggested  by 
the  speech,'  which  was  not  delirered  until 
more  than  a  year  after  the  poem  was  first 
printed ;  and  others  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take. 

I 

Yon,  yon,  if  yon  shall  fail  to  understand 
What  England  is,  and  what  her  all-in-all, 

On  you  will  come  the  curse  of  all  the  land, 
Should  this  old  England  fall 

Which  Nelson  left  so  great. 

^  The  speaker  said  that  *  he  should  like  to 
be  assured  that  other  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire,  the  Crown  colonies,  and  important 
coaling  stations  were  being  as  promptly  and  as 
thoronghly  fortified  as  the  varioos  capitals  of 
the  self-governing  colonies.  He  was  credibly 
informed  this  was  not  so.  It  was  impossible, 
also,  not  to  feel  some  degree  of  anxiety  about 
the  efficacy  of  present  provision  to  defend  and 
protect,  by  means  of  swift  well-armed  cmisen, 
the  immense  mercantile  fleet  of  the  Empire. 
A  third  source  of  anxiety,  so  far  as  the  colonies 
were  concerned,  was  the  apparently  insufficient 
provirion  for  the  rapid  manufacture  of 


II 

His  isle,  the  mightiest   Ooeanopower  oo 
earth. 
Our  own   fair  isle,  the  lord  of  every 
sea  — 
Her  fuller  franchise  —  what  would  that  be 
worth  — 
Her  ancient  fame  of  Free  — 

Were  she  ...  a  fallen  state  ? 

Ill 

Her  dauntless  army  scattered,  and  so  smalL 
Her    island  -  myriads    fed    from    alien 
lands  — 
The  fleet  of  England  is  her  alUiD-«Il; 
Her  fleet  is  in  vour  hands. 

And  iu  her  fleet  her  fate. 

IV 

Yon,  you,  that  have  the  ordering  of  her 
fleet. 
If  yon  should  only  compass  her  disgrace^ 
When  all  men  starve,  the  wild  mob*s  mil- 
lion feet 
Will  kick  you  from  vour  place, 
fiut  then  too  late,  too  late. 

ments  and  their  prompt  despatch  when  afderod 
to  their  colonial  destination.  Hence  the  &»«««> 
sity  for  manufacturing  appliances  equal  to  tbf 
requirements,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone*  Hot 
of  the  whole  Empire.  But  the  keystone  of  th« 
whole  was  the  necessity  for  an  overwhslmiairl? 
powerful  fleet  and  efficient  defence  for  *U 
necessary  coaling  stations.  This  was  aa  lasn 
tial  for  the  colonies  as  for  Great  Britain.  It 
was  the  one  condition  /or  the  continnaaee  «f 
the  Empire.  All  that  Continental  Powen  dvd 
with  respect  to  armies  England  shonld  eff«n 
with  her  navy.  It  was  essentially  a  defensr* 
force,  and  could  be  moved  rapidly  from  point 
to  point,  but  it  should  be  equal  to  all  that  wm 
expected  from.  it.  It  was  to  strengthen  tht 
fleet  that  colonists  would  fint  readily  tax  tkett- 
selves,  because  they  realized  how  fisssnfisl  s 
powerful  fleet  was  to  the  safety,  not  only  of 
that  extensive  commerce  sailing  in  every  e^^ 
but  ultimately  to  the  security  of  the  dietaai 
portions  of  the  Empire.  Who  could  eetimif 
the  Ices  involved  in  even  a  brief  period  of  dis- 
aster to  the  Imperial  Navy  ?  Any  amonBt  «l 
money  timely  expended  in  prsparatioo  wcmiU 
be  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  tb* 
possible  calamity  he  had  rsfenred  to.^  —  £r- 
iract  from  Sir  Graham  B€ny*$  flpetcA  ^  tkt 
Colonial  Irutitute,  M  November,  1&& 
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OPENING  OF  THE  INDIAN  AND 
COLONIAL  EXHIBITION  BY 
THE   QUEEN 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE 
PRINCE  OF  WALES 

The  ezhibitioii  was  opened  on  the  4th  of 
Ifay,  1886,  and  the  poem  was  printed  in  the 
nawspapeis  of  the  time. 


WsLCOMS,  welcome  with  one  voice  I 
In  your  welfare  we  rejoice, 
Sons  and  brothers  that  have  sent. 
From  isle  and  cape  and  continent, 
Produce  of  your  field  and  flood, 
Mount  and  mine,  and  primal  wood; 
Works  of  subtle  brain  and  hand, 
And  splendors  of  the  morning  land, 
Gifts  from  every  British  zone; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  I 

n 

May  we  find,  as  ages  run, 
The  mother  featured  in  the  son; 
And  may  yours  for  ever  be 
That  old  strength  and  constancy 
Which  has  made  your  fathers  great 
In  our  ancient  island  State, 
And  wherever  her  flag  fly, 
Glorying  between  sea  and  sky. 
Makes  the  might  of  Britain  known; 
Britons,  hold  your  own  ! 

Ill 

Britain  fought  her  sons  of  yore  — 
Britain  failM;  and  never  more. 
Careless  of  our  growing  kin, 
Shall  we  sin  our  fathers'  sin. 
Men  that  in  a  narrower  day  — 
Unprophetic  rulers  they  — 
Drove  from  out  the  mother's  nest 
That  young  eagle  of  the  West 
To  foraffe  for  herself  alone; 

Britons,  hold  your  own  I 


IV 

Sharers  of  our  glorious  past, 
Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last  ? 
Shall  we  not  thro'  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still  ? 
Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 
<  Sons,  be  "welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  imperial  whole, 
One  with  Britain,  heart  and  soul  f 
One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne  I ' 
Britons,  hold  your  own  1 


TO  W.  C.   MACREADY 

1851 

Written  to  be  read  at  a  dinner  given  to  the 
actor,  March  1, 1861,  on  his  retirement  from 
the  stage ;  bat  not  included  in  the  poet's  col- 
lected works  until  1891. 

Farewell,  Maci%ady,  since  to-night  we 
part; 
Full-handed  thunders  often   have  con- 
fessed 
Thy  power,  well-used  to  move  the  public 
breast. 
We  thank  thee  with  our  voice,  and  from 

the  heart. 
Farewell,  Macready,  since  this  night  we 
part. 
Go,  take  thine  honors  home;  rank  with 

the  best, 
Garrick  and  statelier  Kemble,  and  the 
rest 
Who  made  a  nation  purer  through  their 

art. 
Thine  is  it  that  our  drama  did  not  die. 
Nor  flicker  down  to  brainless  pantomime, 
those  £ 
to  see. 


pantc 
And  those  gilt  gauds  men-children  swarm 


Farewell,  Macready,  moral,  grave,  sub- 
lime; 
Our  Shakespeare's  bland  and  universal  eye 

Dwells  pleased,  through  twice  a  hundred 
years,  on  thee. 
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DEMETER 

AND  OTHER  POEMS 


Tlie  Toliim«  with  thii  tide  wm  pnUiahed  in  Deoember,  1880,  when  TenoTton  wm  ^MOj  jmn 
old,  and  inolnded  tlie  poemg  Umt  follow,  m  far  as  *  In  Memoriam :  W.  O.  Ward/  and  aJao  *  Croa»> 
in^  die  Bar,*  whieh  the  poet  afterwarda  requested  to  have  printed  at  the  end  ol  all  ooUeeted 
fjditions  of  hia  worka.  Twenty  thoniand  eopiea  of  the  book  were  iold  daring  the  week  after  i» 
appeared. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  DUFFERIN 

AND  AVA 


dedication  commemorates  the  death  of 
the  poet's  son  Lionel,  which  ooonrred  on  the 
▼oyage  home  from  India,  April  20,  1886.  It 
was  first  printed  in  the  '  Demeter '  Tolnme ; 
as  were  the  poems  that  follow,  unless  other- 
wise stated. 

I 

At  times  oar  Britain  cannot  rest, 
At  times  her  steps  are  swift  and  rash; 
She  moving,  at  her  girdle  clash 

The  golden  keys  of  East  and  West 

11 

Not  swift  or  rash,  when  late  she  lent 
The  sceptres  of  her  West,  her  East, 
To  one  that  ruling  has  increased 

Her  greatness  and  her  self-content. 

Ill 

Your  rule  has  made  the  people  love 
Their  ruler.    Your  viceregal  days 
Have  added  fulness  to  the  phrase 

Of  *  Gauntlet  in  the  velvet  glove.' 

IV 

But  since  your  name  will  grow  with  time. 
Not  all,  as  honoring  your  fair  fame 
Of  Statesman,  have  I  made  the  name 

A  golden  portal  to  my  rhyme; 


But  more,  that  yon  and  yours  may  know 
From  me  and  mine,  how  dear  a  debt 
We  owed  yon,  and  are  owing  yet 

To  yon  and  yours,  and  still  would  owe. 

VI 

For  he  —  your  India  was  his  Fate, 
drew  him  over  cea  to  you— 


He  fain  had  ranged  her  thro'  and  thro'. 
To  serve  her  myriads  and  the  State,  — 


VII 


A  sonl  that,  watch 'd  from  earliest  youth. 
And  on  thro'  many  a  brightening  year. 
Had  never  swerved  for  craft  or  fear, 

By  one  side-path,  from  simple  truth; 


vin 


Who  might  have  chased  and  olaspt  Renown 
And  caught  her  chaplet  here  —  and  there 
In  haunts  of  jongle-poison'd  air 

The  flame  of  life  went  wavering  down; 


IX 


But  ere  he  left  your  fatal  shore. 
And  lay  on  that  funereal  boat, 
Dying, '  Unspeakable,'  he  wrote, 

'  Their  kindness,*  and  he  %vrote  no 


And  sacred  is  the  latest  word; 
And  now  the  Was,  the  Might-hav 
And  those  lone  rites  I  have  not  seen. 

And  one  drear  sound  I  have  not  heardi 

XI 

Are  dreams  that  scarce  will  let  me  bt^ 
Not  there  to  bid  my  boy  farewell, 
When  That  within  the  coffin  fell. 

Fell  —  and  flash'd  into  the  Red  Se% 

XII 

Beneath  a  hard  Arabian  moon 
And  alien  stars.    To  question  whf 
Tho  sons  before  the  fathers  die. 

Not  mine  I  and  I  may  meet  him  aooo; 

Xin 

But  while  my  life's  late  eve  endorcti 
Nor  settles  into  hueless  gray, 
My  memories  of  his  brieler  day 

Will  mix  with  love  for  yoo  aad  yooib 
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ON  THE  JUBILEE  OF   QUEEN 
VICTORIA 

Written  in  eommeraoration  of  t1i<«  fiftieth 
anniTenarj  of  the  Qneen*b  Moesnoo,  1887, 
and  printed  in  ' MaomiUui'i  Magazine'  for 
ApriL 


Fimr  times  the  rose  has  flower'd   and 

faded. 
Fifty  times  the  golden  harvest  fallen. 
Since  our  Qneen  assumed  the  globe,  the 

sceptre. 

II 

She  beloved  for  a  kindliness 
Rare  in  fable  or  history, 
Qneen,  and  Empress  of  India, 
Crowii'd  so  long  with  a  diadem 
Never  worn  by  a  worthier. 
Now  with  prosperous  angnries 
Comes  at  last  to  the  bounteous 
Crowning  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

in 

Nothing  of  the  lawless,  of  the  despot, 
Nothing  of  the  vulgar,  or  vainglorious, 
All  is  gracious,  gentle,  great  and  queenly. 

IV 

Ton  then  joyfully,  all  of  you. 
Set  the  mountain  aflame  to-night, 
Shoot  your  stars  to  the  firmament. 
Deck  your  houses,  illuminate 
All  your  towns  for  a  festival, 
And  in  each  let  a  multitude 
Loyal,  each,  to  the  heart  of  it. 
One  full  voice  of  allegiance, 
Hail  the  fair  Ceremonial 
Of  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 


Queen,  as  true  to  womanhood  as  Queen- 
hood, 
Glorying  in  the  glories  of  her  people. 
Sorrowing  with  the  sorrows  of  the  low- 
est I 

VI 

Ton,  that  wanton  in  affluence, 
Spare  not  now  to  be  bountiful. 
Call  yonr  poor  to  regale  with  you. 
All  the  lowly,  the  deatitate. 


Make  their  neighborhood  health! oiler, 

Give  your  gold  to  the  hospital, 

Let  the  weary  be  comforted. 

Let  the  needy  be  banqueted. 

Let  the  maim'd  in  his  heart  rejoice 

At  this  glad  Ceremonial, 

And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

VII 

Henry's  fifty  years  are  all  in  shadow. 
Gray  with  distance  Edward's  fifty  sum- 
mers. 
Even  her  Grandsire's  fifty  half  forgotten. 

vin 

Ton,  the  Patriot  Architect, 
Tou  that  shape  for  eternity, 
Raise  a  stately  memorial. 
Make  it  regally  gorgeous, 
Some  Imperial  Institute, 
Rich  in  symbol,  in  ornament. 
Which  may  speak  to  the  centurieii 
All  the  centuries  after  us. 
Of  this  great  X]leremonial, 
And  this  year  of  her  Jubilee. 

IX 

Fifty  years  of  ever- broadening  Commeroel 
Fifty  years  of  ever-brightenine  Science  I 
Fifty  years  of  ever-widening  Empire  I 


Tou,  the  Mighty,  the  Fortunate, 
Ton,  the  Lora-territorial, 
Tou,  the  Lord-manufacturer, 
Tou,  the  hardy,  laborious. 
Patient  children  of  Albion, 
Tou,  Canadian,  Indian, 
Australasian,  African, 
All  yonr  hearts  be  in  harmony, 
All  your  voices  in  unison, 
Singing,  <  Hail  to  the  glorious 
Golden  year  of  her  Jubilee  I ' 

XI 

Are  there  thunders  moaning  in  the  dis- 
tance ? 

Are  there  spectres  moving  in  the  dark- 
ness? 

Trust  the  Hand  of  Light  will  lead  hei 
people. 

Till  the  thunders  pass,  the  spectres  van- 
ish, 

And  the  Light  is  Victor,  and  the  darkneM 

Dawns  into  the  Jnbilea  of  the  Ages, 
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DEMETER,  AND  OTHER  POEMS 


TO  PROFESSOR  JEBB 

WITH  THE  FOLLOWING  POEM 

Addieased  to  Richard  Clayerhonse  Jebb, 
IVofessor  of  Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  England,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Hellenists  of  onr  day.  The 
footnotes  are  the  poet's  own. 

Fair  things  are  slow  to  fade  away. 
Bear  witness  you,  that  yesterday* 

From  out  the  Ghost  of  Pindar  in  yon 
RoU'd  an  Olympian;  and  they  say  ^ 

That  here  the  torpid  mummy  wheat 
Of  Egypt  bore  a  grain  a9  sweet 

As  that  whieh  gilds  the  glebe  of  Eng- 
land, 
Sunn'd  with  a  summer  of  milder  heat. 

So  may  this  legend  for  awhile. 
If  greeted  by  your  classic  smile, 

Tho'  dead  in  its  Trinacrian  Enna, 
Blossom  again  on  a  colder  isle. 


DEMETER  AND   PERSEPHONE 

(in  enna) 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  says  in  the 
'Memoir,'  (voL  ii.  p.  364):  *The  poem  was 
written  at  my  request,  beoanse  I  knew  that  he 
considered  Demeter  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
types  of  womanhood.' 

Faint  as  a  olimate-ohanging  bird  that  flies 
All  night  across  the  darkness,  and  at  dawn 
Falls  on  the  threshold  of  her  native  land, 
And  can  no  more,  thou  earnest,  O  my  child, 
Led  upward  by  the  God  of  ghosts  and 

dreams, 
Who  laid  thee  at  Elensis,  dazed  and  dumb 
With  passing  thro'  at  once  from  state  to 

state, 
Until  I  brought  thee  hither,  that  the  day. 
When  here  thy  hands  let  fall  the  gathered 

flower, 
Might  break  thro'  clouded  memories  once 

again 
On  thy  lost  self.    A  sudden  nightingale 


lO 


^  Li  Bologna. 

s  They  say,  for  the  f aet  is  donbtf uL 


Saw  thee,  and  flash'd  into  a  frolic  of  song 
And  welcome;    and  a   gleam  aa  of  the 

moon, 
When  first  she  peers  along  the  txemulooj 

deep. 
Fled  wavering  o'er  thy  faoei  and  chased 

away 
That  shadow  of  a  likeness  to  the  king 
Of  shadows,  thy  dark  mate.     Persephone ! 
Queen  of  the  dead  no  more  —  my  ahild' 

Thine  eyes 
Again  were  human-godlike,  and  the  Son 
Burst  from  a  swimming  fleece  of  winter 


obea  1 


And  robed  thee  in  his  day  from  bead  to 

feet  — 
<  Mother  I '  and  I  was  folded  in  thine  arms. 

Child,  those  imperial,  disimpassion'd  eyes 
Awed  even  me  at  first,  thy  mother  —  eyes 
That  oft  hfui  seen  the  serpent-wanded  pow«r 
Draw  downward  into  Hades  with  his  drift 
Of  flickering  spectres,  lighted  from  below 
By  the  red  race  of  fiery  Phlegethon; 
But  when  before   have  Goda  or  men  be* 

held 
The  Life  that  had  descended  re-aiise,      jo 
And  lighted  from  above  him  by  the  Son  ? 
So  mighty  was  the  mother's  ehildleia  exy, 
A  cry  that  rang  thro'  Hades,  £erUi«  and 

Heaven  I 

So  in  this  pleasant  vale  we  stand  effein* 
The  field  of  Enna,  now  onoe  more  abuie 
With  flowers  that  brighten  as  thj  footstep 

falls, 
All  flowers  —  but  for  one  black  Unr  ol 

earth 
Left  by  that  closing  chaam,  thro*  which 

the  ear 
Of  dark  AYdoneus  rising  rapt  thee  henee* 
And  here,  my  child,  tbo'  folded  in  thtnc 

arms,  ^ 

I  feel  the  deathless  heart  of  mothetix^od 
Within  me  shudder,  lest  the  naked  ^ebt 
Should  yawn  once  more  into  the  gmf » eod 

thence 
The    shrilly  whinnyinga  of  the  tesm  of 

Hell, 
Ascending,  pierce  the  glad  and  songful  air. 
And  all  at  once  their  axch'd  necka,  mid- 

nigbt-maned. 
Jet  upwaird  thro'  the  midday  blossoni.  No ' 
For,  see,  thy  foot  bai  toneh'd  it;  «ll  tW 

space 
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Of   blank    earth  -  baldness    clothes   itself 

afresh, 
And  breaks  into  the  oxoons-porple  hoar    50 
That  law  thee  vanish. 

Child,  when  thou  wert  gone, 
I  envied  human  wives,  and  nested  birds, 
Yea,  the  cubb'd  lioness;  went  in  search  of 

thee 
Thro'  many  a  palace,  many  a  cot,  and  gave 
Thy  breast  to  ailing  infants  in  the  night, 
And  set  the  mother  waking  in  amaze 
To  find  her  sick  one  whole;  and  forth  again 
Among  the  wail  of  midnight  winds,  and 

cried, 
<  Where  is  my  loved  one  ?    Wherefore  do 

ye  wail?* 
And  out  from  all  the  night  an  answer 

shrill'd,  60 

*  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  we 

waiL' 
I  climb'd  on  all  the  cliffs  of  all  the  seas. 
And  ask'd  the  waves  that  moan  about  the 

world, 
'  Where  ?   do  ye  make  your  moaning  for 

my  child  ? ' 
And  round  from  all  the  world  the  voices 

came, 
'  We  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  we 

moan.' 
'  Where  ? '  and  I  stared  from  every  eagle- 

[  ihridaed  the  black  heart  of  all  the  woods, 
L  peer*d  thro'  tomb  and  cave,  and  in  the 

storms  69 

[>f  autumn  swept  across  the  city,  and  heard 
rbe    murmur  of  their  temples  chanting 

me, 
de  t  me,  the  desolate  mother  I    '  Where  ? ' 

— and  tnm'd, 
k.nd   fled  by  many  a  waste,  forlorn    of 

man, 
incL  grieved  for  man  thro'  all  my  grief  for 

thee, — 
lie  jungle  rooted  in  his  shatter'd  hearth, 
*he  serpent  coil'd  about  his  broken  shaft, 
lie  scorpion  crawling  over  naked  skulls;  — 
aA^v  the  tiger  in  the  ruin'd  fane 
prsng  from  his  fallen  God,  but  trace  of 

thee 
»Aw  not;  and  far  on,    and,    following 

out  80 

leAgua  of  labyrinthine  darkness,  came 
D   three  gray  heads  beneath  a  gleaming 

rift 


*  Where  ? '  and  I  heard  one  voice  from  all 

the  three, 
'  We  know  not,  for  we  spin  the  lives  of  men. 
And  not  of  Gkkls,  and  know  not  why  we 

spin  ! 
There  is  a  Fate  beyond  us.'   Nothing  knew. 

Last  as  the  likeness  of  a  dying  man, 
Without  his  knowledge,  from  him  flits  to 

warn 
A  far-off  friendship  that  he  comes  no  more, 
So  he,  the  God  of  dreams,  who  heard  my 

cry,  90 

Drew  from  thyself  the  likeness  of  thyself 
Without  thy  knowledge,  and  thy  shadow 

past 
Before  me,  crying, '  The  Bright  one  in  the 

highest 
Is  brother  of  the  Dark  one  in  the  lowest. 
And  Bright  and  Dark  have  sworn  that  I, 

the  child 
Of  thee,  the  great  Earth-Mother,  thee,  the 

Power 
That  lifts  her  buried  life  from  gloom  to 

bloom. 
Should  be  for  ever  and  for  evermore 
The  Bride  of  Darkness.' 

So  the  Shadow  wail'd. 

Then  I,  Earth-Goddess,  cursed  the  Gods  of 
heaven.  too 

I  would  not  mingle  with  their  feasts;  to  me 

Their  nectar  smaok'd  of  hemlock  on  the 
lips. 

Their  rich  ambrosia  tasted  aconite. 

The  man,  that  only  lives  and  loves  an  hour, 

Seem'd  nobler  than  their  hard  eternities. 

My  quick  tears  kill'd  the  flower,  my  rav- 
ings hush'd 

The  bird,  and  lost  in  utter  grief  I  f  ail'd 

To  send  my  life  thro'  olive-yard  and  vine 

And  golden-grain,  my  gift  to  helpless  man. 

Rain-rotten  died  the  wheat,  the  barley- 
spears  110 

Were  hoUow-husk'd,  the  leaf  fell,  and  the 
Sun, 

Pale  at  my  grief,  drew  down  before  his 
time 

Sickening,  and  ^tna  kept  her  winter  snow. 

Then  He,  the  brother  of  this  Darkness, 
He 
Who  still  is  highest,  glancing  from  his 

height 
On  earth  a  fmitless  fallow,  when  he  miss'd 
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The  wonted  steam  of  aacrifioe,  the  pnuM 
And  prayer  of  men,  decreed   that  thou 

ahouldflt  dwell 
For  nine  white  moons  of  each  whole  year 

with  me. 
Three  dark  ones  in  the  shadow  with  thy 

king.  lao 

Once  more  the  reaper  in  the  gleam  of 
dawn 
Will  see  me  hy  the  landmark  far  away. 
Blessing  his  field,  or  seated  in  the  dusk 
Of  even,  by  the  lonely  threshing-floor, 
Bejoicing  m  the  harvest  and  the  grange. 

Yet  I,  Earth-Goddess,  am  bat  ill-content 
With  them  who  still  are  highest.    Those 

gray  heads. 
What  meant  they  by  their  'Fate  beyond 

the  Fates ' 
fiat  younger  kindlier  Gods  to  bear  us  down, 
As  we  bore  down  the  Gods  before  us? 

Gods,  X30 

To  quench,  not  hnrl  the  thunderbolt,  to 

"tay, 
Not  spread  the  plague,  the  famine;  Gods 

indeed,. 
To  send  the  noon  into  the  night  and  break 
The  sunless  halls  of  Hades  into  Heaven  ? 
Till  thy  dark  lord  accept  and  love  the  Sun, 
And  all  the  Shadow  die  into  the  Light, 
When  thou  shalt  dwell  the  whole  bright 

year  with  me. 
And  souls  of  men,  who  grew  beyond  their 

race. 
And  made  themselves  as  Gods  against  the 

fear 
Of  Death  and  Hell;  and  thou  that  hast 

from  men,  140 

As  Queen  of  Death,  that  worship  which  is 

Fear, 
Henceforth,  as  having  risen  from  out  the 

dead, 
Shalt  ever  send  thy  life  along  with  mine 
From  buried  grain  thro'  springing  Uade, 

and  bless 
Their  gamer'd  autumn  also,  reap  with  me, 
Earth-mother,  in  the  harvest   hymns  of 

Earth 
The  worship  which  is  Love,  and  see  no  more 
The  Stone,  the  Wheel,  the  dimly-glimmer- 

inf(  lawns 
Of  that  Elysium,  all  the  hateful  fires 
Of  torment,  and  the  shadowy  warrior  glide 
Along  the  silent  field  of  Asphodel.  i|i  | 


OWD   ROA* 
Hie  footnotes  are  the  poetV 

Naat,  noft  mander  *  o*  use  to  be  callin'  %o 

BrOft,Boil,  Boft, 
Fur  the  dog  's  sto&n-deftf ,  an'  'e  '•  blind,  *e 

can  naither  stan'  nor  gok, 

fint  I  me&ns  fur  to  maftke  ^  owd  mXge  s* 

'appy  as  iver  I  can. 
Fur  I  owtts  owd  RoHver  moor  nor  I  iver 

ow&d  mottal  man. 

Thou  's  rode  of  'is  back  when  a  faabbj, 
afoor  thou  was  gotten  too  owd. 

Fur  'e  'd  fetch  an'  cany  like  owt,  'e  wsi 
alius  as  good  as  gowd. 

Eh,  but  'e  'd  fight  wi'  a  wiU  wkm  *e  fovt; 

'e  could  howd  *  'is  oi&n. 
An'  Roil  was  the  dog  as  knaw'd  when  an' 

wheere  to  bury  his  bo&ne. 

An'  'e  kep  his  heiid  hoop  like  a  king,  aa' 
'e  'd  niver  not  down  wi'  'is  tai2»     « 

For  'e  'd  niver  done  nowt  to  be  ■i**^'***^ 
on,  when  we  was  i'  Howlabf  Daile* 

An'  'e  sarved  me  sa  well  when  'e  lived, 
that,  Dick,  when  'e  cooms  to  be 
del&d, 

I  thinks  as  I  'd  like  fur  to  hcv  aoom  eoofi 
of  a  service  relld. 

Fur  'e  's  moor  good  sense  na  the  Fkriia* 
ment  man  'at  stans  fur  ua  'ere. 

An'  I  'd  voilt  fur  'im,  mv  oAn  sen,  if  *e  I 
oonld  but  Stan'  for  the  Sheie. 

'Fattithful  an'  True '  — them  worde  be  V 
Scriptur  —  an'  Failithful  an'  Tme 

Ull  be  fun' «  npo'  four  short  legs  tea  tisaei 
fur  one  upo'  two. 

An'  maftybe  they  11  walk  npo'  two,  tmt  I 
knaws  they  runs  npo'  four,*  — 

Bedtime,  Dick^  t  but  wattit  tiU  tha  'e«n  it 
be  strikm'  the  hour. 


Fur  I  wants  to  tell  tha  o'  Eo&  wkea 
lived  i'  Howlaby  Dalle, 


1  Old  Rover.  * 

•Hold.  « 

•  en  as  in  *  house*' 
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Ten  year  sin'  —  Natty  —  natty  I  tha  mnn 
nobbut  hey'  one  glass  of  attle.         ao 

StraSnee  an'  owd-farran'd  ^  the  'onse,  an' 
belt  *  long  af oor  my  datty, 

Wi'  hattf e  o'  the  chimleys  a-twizzen'd  '  an' 
twined  like  a  band  o'  hafiy. 

The  fellers  as  mattlces  them  pictors,  'nd 
coom  at  the  fall  o'  the  year, 

An'  sattle  their  ends  upo'  stools  to  pictnr 
the  door-poorch  theere, 

An'  the  Heagle  'as  bed  two  heSds  stannin' 
theere  o'  the  brokken  stick;  ^ 

An'  they  niver  'ed  seed  sich  ivin'*  as 
graw'd  hall  ower  the  brick; 

An'  theere  i'  the  'ouse  one  night  —  but  it 's 

down,  an'  all  on  it  now 
Gottn  into  mangles  an'  tonups,*  an'  rattved 

slick  throf  by  the  plow  — 

Theere,  when  the  'onse  wur  a  honse,  one 

night  I  wur  sittin'  alottn, 
Wi'  BottTer  athurt  my  feettt,  an'  sleettpin' 

still  as  a  stottn,  30 

Of  a  Christmas  Ettve,  an'  as  cowd  as  this, 
an'  the  midders  ^  as  white, 

An'  the  fences  all  on  'em  bolstered  oop  wi' 
the  windle  ^  that  night; 

An'  the  cat  wur  a -sleettpin'  alongside 
Rottver,  but  I  wur  awa&ke, 

An'  smottkin'  an'  thinkin'  o'  things  —  Dottnt 
mattke  thysen  sick  wi'.the  cattke. 

For  the  men  ater  supper  'ed  sung  their 
songs  an'  'ed  'ed  their  beer, 

An'  'ed  gottn  their  wattys;  ther  was  nobbut 
tuee,  an'  nottn  on  'em  theere. 

They  was  all  on  'em  fear'd  o'  the  Ghottst 
an'  duss  n't  not  sleettp  i'  the  'onse. 

Bat,  Dicky,  the  Ghottst  mottstlins*  was 
nobbut  a  rat  or  a  mouse. 

^  '  Owd-fanan*d,'  old-fashioned. 

s  BoUt. 

<  '  Twinen'd,'  twisted. 

^  On  a  BtafP  raaul4,  *  lyy. 

^  Mangolds  and  turnips. 

^  Meadows. 

*  Drifted  snow. 

^  *  MoftitUas,'  for  the  most  nart,  generally. 


An'  I  Ioo5kt  out  wonst  ^  at  the  night,  an' 
the  dattle  was  all  of  a  thaw, 

Fur  I  seed  the  beck  coomin'  down  like  a 
long  black  snattke  i'  the  snaw,        40 

An'  I  hettrd  grettt  hettps  o'  the  snaw  slush- 
in'  down  fro'  the  bank  to  the  beck. 

An'  then  as  I  stood  i'  the  doorwatty,  I 
feettld  it  drip  o'  my  neck. 

Saw  I  tum'd  in  agettn,  an'  I  thowt  o'  the 
good  owd  times  'at  was  goan. 

An'  the  munney  they  mattde  by  the  war^ 
an'  the  times  'at  was  coomin'  on; 

Fur  I  thowt  if  the  Sta&te  was  a^-gawin'  to 

let  in  f  urriners'  whettt, 
Howiver  was  British  farmers  to  stan'  agettn 

o'  their  feettt  ? 

Howiver  was  I  fur  to  find  my  rent  an'  to 

patty  my  men  ? 
An'  all  along  o'  the  feller*  as  tum'd  'ia 

back  of  hissen. 

Thou  slep  i'  the  ehanmber  above  us,  we 
could  n't  ha'  'ettrd  tha  call, 

Sa  moother  'ed  tell'd  ma  to  bring  tha  down, 
an'  thy  crattdle  an'  all;  50 

Fur  the  gell  o'  the  farm  'at  slep  wi'  tha 
then  'ed  gotten  wer  lettve. 

Fur  to  gott  that  night  to  'er  fottlk  by  cause 
o'  the  Christmas  Ettve; 

But  I  dettn  forgot  tha,  my  lad,  when 
moother  'ed  gotten  to  bed. 

An'  I  slep  i'  my  chair  hup-on-end,  an'  the 
Freett  Trattde  runnM  i'  my  'ead, 

TiU  I  drettm'd  'at  Squire  walkt  in,  an'  I 
says  to  him,  *  Squire,  ya  're  lattte,' 

Then  I  seed  'at  'is  f  attce  wur  as  red  as  the 
Yule-block  theere  i'  the  grattte. 

An'  'e  says, '  Can  ya  paay  me  the  rent  to- 
night ? '  an'  I  says  to  'im,  *  Nott,' 

An'  'e  cotch'd  howd  hard  o'  my  hairm,' 
*  Then  bout  to-night  tha  shall  gott.' 

*Tha  Tl  niver,'  says  I,  *be  a-tumin'  ma 
bout  upo'  Christmas  Ettve  ? ' 

Then  I  wattked  an'  I  fun  it  was  Rottver 
a-tuggin'  an'  tearin'  my  sleave.       te 

^  Onoe.  >  PeeL  *  Aim. 
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An'  I  thowt  as  'e  'd  go&a  cle]iQ-wad,^  fur  I 
no&waHys  knaw'd  'is  intent; 

An'  I  says,  'Git  awafty,  ya  beast/  an'  I 
fetcht  'im  a  kick,  an'  'e  went. 

Then  'e  tummled  up  stairs,  fur  I  'ettrd  'ini» 
as  if  'e  'd  'a  orokken  'is  neck. 

An'  I  'd  olettr  forgot,  little  Dicky,  thy 
chaumber  door  would  n't  sneck; ' 

An'  I  slep  i'  my  chair  ageftn  wi'  my  hairm 

hingin'  down  to  the  floor. 
An'  I  thowt  it  was  Aoftver  a-tuggin'  an' 

te&rin'  me  wuss  nor  afoor, 

An'  I  thowt  'at  I  kick'd  'im  ageftn,  but  I 
kick'd  thy  moother  istead. 

<  What  arta  snorin'  theere  fur  ?  the  house 
is  afire,'  she  said. 

Thy  moother  'ed  beftn  a-naggin'  about  the 

gell  o'  the  farm. 
She  offens  'ud  spy  summut  wrong  when 

there  wam't  not  a  mossel  o'  harm ;  70 

An'  she  did  n't  not  solidly  me&n  I  wur 
gawin'  that  waay  to  the  bad, 

Fur  the  gell '  was  as  howry  a  trollope  as 
iver  tra&pes'd  i'  the  squad. 

But  moother  was  free  of  'er  tongue,  as  I 
offens  'ev  tell'd  'er  mysen, 

Sa  I  kep  i'  my  chair,  fur  I  thowt  she  was 
nobbut  a-rilin'  ma  then. 

An'  I  says, '  I  'd  be  good  to  tha,  Bess,  if 
tha'd  onywaftys  let  ma  be  good,' 

But  she  skelpt  ma  haftfe  ower  i'  the  chair, 
an'  screettd  like  a  howl  gone  wud  ^  — 

'  Ya  mun  run  fur  the  lether.*  Git  oop,  if 
ya  're  onywaftys  good  for  owt.' 

And  I  says,  'If  I  beftn t  noftwaftys  —  not 
nowadaays  — good  fur  nowt — 


1  Mad. 

3  Latch. 

*  *  The  girl  was  OS  dirty  a  slut  as  erer  trudged 
in  the  mud,'  bnt  there  ia  r.  sense  of  slattem- 
lineaa  in  *  traiipes'd '  which  is  not  expressed  in 
*  trudged/ 

^  '  She  half  overturned  me  and  shrieked  like 
an  owl  gone  mad.' 

'  Ladder. 


<  Yit  I  bettnt  sioh  a  nowt  ^  of  all  nowts  as 

'nil  hallus  do  as  'e  's  bid.' 
*But  the  stairs  is  afire,'  she  said;  then  I 

seed  'er  a-cryin',  I  did.  &> 

An'  she  beftld,  '  Ya  mun  saftve  little  Dick, 
an'  be  sharp  about  it  an'  all,' 

Sa  I  runs  to  the  yard  fur  a  lether,  an*  sets 
'im  ageftu  the  wall, 

An'  I  claums  an'  I  mashes  the  winder  hin. 

when  I  ffits  to  the  top. 
But  the  heftt  aruv  hout  i*  my  heyes  till  I 

f eftld  mysen  ready  to  drop. 

Thy  moother  was  howdin'  the  lether,  an' 
tellin'  me  not  to  be  skeftrd. 

An'  I  was  n't  afettrd,  or  I  thinks  l^totwalyi 
as  I  was  n't  aieftrd ; 

But  I  could  n't  see  fur  the  smottke  wbeere 
thou  was  »-liggin,  my  lad. 

An'  Roftver  was  theere  i'  the  chaamber 
a-yowlin'  an'  yaupin'  like  mad; 

An'  thou  was  a-beiSlin'  likewise,  an* 
a-squeftlin',  as  if  tha  was  bit. 

An'  it  wasn't  a  bite  but  a  bum,  for  the 
merk  's  '  o'  thy  shou'der  yit;  90 

Then  I  oall'd  out,  '  Roll,  Rott,  Roft,'  tbaw  I 
did  n't  haftfe  think  as  'e  'd  'ear. 

But  'e  coom^d  thrufihefire  wV  my  haim  1*  'if 
mouth  to  the  winder  theere  I 


He  coom'd  like  a  hangel  o'  marey  aa 

as  'e  'eiUtl  'is  naftme, 
Or  like  tother  haneel  i'  Scriptor  'at 

mun  seed  i'  Uie  flaftme, 


When  summnn  'ed  haz'd  fur  a  son,  an'  'e 

promised  a  son  to  she, 
An'  Rott  was  as  good   as  the  hangel  f 

saftyin'  a  son  fur  me. 

Sa  I  browt  tha  down,  an'  I  says, '  I  mna 

gaw  up  ageftn  fur  Roll.' 
*  Gkiw  up  ageftn  fur  the  Tarraint  ? '  I  tell'd 

'er,  *  Yefts,  I  mun  goft.' 

An'  I  claumb'd  up  affettn  to  the  winder,  an' 
clemm'd  ^  owd  Roft  by  the  'efld, 

1  A  thoroughly  insignificant   or  wortUMi 
person.  *  Mark.  *  Clntehed. 
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An'  'is  'air  coom'd  off  i'  my  'ands  an'  I 
taaked  'im  at  fust  fur  de&d;  loo 

Fur  'e  smeird  like  a  herse  a-singeiu',  an' 
see&in'd  as  blind  as  a  poop, 

An'  haAfe  on  'im  bare  as  a  bublin'.^  I 
could  n't  wakken  'im  oop, 

But  I  browt  'iro  down,  an'  we  g^t  to  the 
barn,  fur  the  bam  would  n't  burn 

Wi'  the  wind  blawin'  hard  tother  wa&y,  an' 
the  wind  was  n't  like  to  turn. 

An'  /  kep  a-oallin'  o'  Rott  till  'e  waggled  'is 

ta&il  fur  a  bit, 
But  the  cocks  kep  a-crawin'  an'  crawin'  all 

night,  an'  I  'ears  'em  yit; 

An'  the  dogs  was  a-jowlin'  all  round,  and 
thou  was  a-squeftlin'  thyseu, 

An'  moother  was  naggin'  an'  groilnin'  an' 
mo&nin'  an'  naggin'  ageHn; 

An'  I  'e&rd  the  bricks  an'  the  baulks^ 
ruramle  down  when  the  roof  gev 
waAy, 

Fur  the  fire  was  a-raftgin'  an'  ra&vin'  an' 
roarin'  like  judgment  daay.  no 

Warm  enew  theere  sewer-ly,  but  the  bam 

was  as  cowd  as  owt. 
An'  we  cuddled  and  huddled  togither,  an' 

happt '  worsens  oop  as  we  mowt. 

An'  I  browt  Rofi  round,  but  moother  'ed 
beftn  sa  sottk'd  wi'  the  thaw 

'At  she  cotch'd  'er  death  o'  cowd  that  night, 
poor  sotd,  i'  the  straw. 

Ha&fe  o'  the  parish  runn'd  oop  when  the 
rig-tree  *  was  tummlin'  in  — 

Too  laiite  —  but  it's  all  ower  now  —  hall 
hower  —  an'  ten  year  sin' ; 

Too  laflte,  tha  mnn  git  tha  to  bed,  but  1 11 
coom  an'  I  '11  squench  the  light, 

Fur  we  moftnt  'ev  naw  moor  fires  —  and  soft, 
little  Dick,  good-night. 

^  '  Bubbling,'  a  young  unfledged  bird. 
^  Beams. 

'  Wrapt  ouraelyes. 

*  The  beam  that  runs  along  the  roof  of  the 
home  juit  beneath  the  ridge. 


VASTNESS 

First  printed  in  '  The  Nineteenth  Century ' 
for  NoYember,  1885. 


Many  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs 
after  many  a  vanish'd  face, 

Many  a  planet  by  many  a  sun  may  roll 
with  the  dust  of  a  yanish'd  race. 

II 

Raving  politics,  never  at  rest  —  as  this  poor 
earth's  pale  history  runs,  — 

What  is  it  all  but  a  trouble  of  ants  in  the 
gleam  of  a  million  million  of  suns  ? 

Ill 

Lies  upon  this  side,  lies  upon  that  side, 
truthless  violence  moum'd  by  the 
wise. 

Thousands  of  voices  drowning  his  own  in  a 
popular  torrent  of  lies  upon  lies; 

IV 

Stately  purposes,  valor  in  battle,  glorious 

annals  of  army  and  fleet. 
Death  for  the  right  cause,  death  for  the 

wrong  cause,  trumpets  of  victory, 

groans  of  defeat; 


Innocence  seethed  in  her  mother's  milk, 
and  Charity  setting  the  martyr 
aflame; 

Thraldom  who  walks  with  the  banner  of 
Freedom,  and  recks  not  to  ruin  a 
realm  in  her  name.  • 

VI 

Faith  at  her  zenith,  or  all  but  lost  in  the 

gloom  of  doubts  that  darken  the 

schools; 
Craft  with  a  bunch  of  all-heal  in  her  hand, 

follow'd  up  by  her  vassal  legion  of 

fools; 

VII 

Trade  flying  over  a  thousand  seas  with  her 
spice  and  her  vintage,  her  silk  and 
her  corn; 

Desolate  offing,  sailorless  harbors,  famish- 
ing populace,  wharves  forlorn; 
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VIII 


Star  of  the  morning,  Hope  in  the  snnrise; 

gloom  of    the  evening,   Life  at  a 

close; 
FleaBnre  who  flaunts  on  her  wide  downway 

with  her  flying  robe  and  her  poison'd 


rose; 


IX 


Pain,  that  has  crawl'd  from  the  corpse  of 

Pleasure,  a  worm  which  writhes  all 

day,  and  at  night 
Stirs  up  again  in  the  heart  of  the  sleeper, 

and  stings  him  back  to  the  curse  of 

the  light; 

X 

Wealth  with  his  wines  and  his  wedded  har- 
lots; honest  Poverty,  bare  to  the 
bone; 

Opulent  Avarice,  lean  as  Poverty;  Flattery 
gilding  the  rift  in  a  throne; 

XI 

Fame  blowing  out  from  her  gulden  trum- 
pet a  jubilant  challenge  to  Time  and 
to  Fate; 

Slander,  her  shadow,  sowing  the  nettle  on 
idl  the  laurell'd  graves  of  the  great; 

XII 

Love  for  the  maiden,  orown'd  with  mar- 
riage, no  regrets  for  aught  that  has 
been, 

Household  happiness,  g^racious  children, 
debtless  competence,  golden  mean; 

XIII 

National  hatreds  of  whole  generations,  and 
pigmy  spites  of  the  village  spire; 

Vows  that  will  last  to  the  last  death-ruckle, 
and  vows  that  are  snapt  in  a  mo- 
ment of  fire; 

XIV 

He  that  has  lived  for  the  lust  of  the  min- 
ute, and  died  in  the  doing  it,  flesh 
without  mind; 

He  that  has  nail'd  all  flesh  to  the  Cross,  till 
Self  died  out  in  the  love  of  his  kind; 

XV 

Spring  and  Summer  and  Autumn  and  Win- 
ter, and  all  these  old  revolutions  of 
earth; 


All  new -old  revolutions  of  Empiie— 
change  of  the  tide  —  what  is  all  of 
it  worth? 

XVI 

What  the  philosophies,  all  the  sdeneei^ 
poesy,  varying  Toices  of  prayer, 

All  that  is  noblest,  all  that  is  basest,  all 
that  is  filthy  with  all  that  is  fur? 

xvn 

What  is  it  all,  if  we  all  of  ns  end  bot  is 

being   our  own   corpse -ooffini  it 

last? 
Swallow'd    in  Yastness,  lost  in    SileoMi 

drown'd  in  the  deeps  of  a  meaning 

less  Past  ? 

XVIII 

What  but  a  murmur  of  gnats  in  the  glooD, 
or  a  moment's  anger  of  bees  iu  their 
hive?  — 

Peace,  let  it  be  1  for  I  loved  him,  and  love 
him  for  ever:  the  dead  are  not  dssd 
but  alive. 


THE   RING 
IMCccttfH  to  t^e  l^iu  9.  MaMfl  towfl 

Mr.  Lowell  told  Tennywni  the  story.  '« 
something  like  it,  of  a  house  near  whore  ho  hii 
onoe  lived '  {*  Memoir,*  vol,  ii  p^  dd5  j. 

MIRIAM  AND  HER  FATHER 

MHUAX  (nnging). 

Mellow  moon  of  heavoBy 

Bright  in  blaOf 
Moon  of  married  hesrtSy 

Hear  me,  you  I 


Twelve  times  in  the  y 
Bring  me  bliss, 

Globing  honey  moons 
Brignt  so  this. 


Moon,  yon  fade  at  times 
From  the  nif^t. 

Young  agiin  yon  grow 
Oat  of  eight. 

Silver  oroooent-eittTS!» 
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Globe  acTMo,  and  mmk» 
Honey  moon. 

Shall  not  my  lore  last. 
Moon,  with  yon, 

For  ten  thonaand  yean 
Old  and  new  ? 


ao 


And  who  was  he  with  such  love-dranken 

eyes 
lliey  made  a  thousand  honey  moons  of  one  ? 


The  prophet  of  his  own,  my  Hubert  —  his 
The  words,  and  mine  the  setting.    *  Air  and 

words,' 
Sftid  Hnbert,  when  I  sang  the  song, '  are 

bride 
And  bridegroom.'    Does  it  please  you  ? 

VATHBB. 

Mainly,  ohild, 
Becaose  I  hear  your  mother's  voice    in 

yours. 
She  — ,  why,  yon  shiver  tho'  the   wind  is 

west 
With  all  the  warmth  of  summer. 

MIBIAM. 

Well,  I  felt 
On  a  sodden  I  know  not  what»  a  breath 
that  past  30 

With  all  the  cold  of  winter. 


(mtUtering  to  htmMelf), 

Even  so. 
The  Ghost  in  Man«the  Ghost  that  once  was 

Man, 
But  cannot  wholly  free  itself  from  Man, 
Are  calling  to  each  other  thro'  a  dawn 
Stranger  than  earth  has  ever  seen;  the  veil 
Is  rending,  and  the  Voices  of  the  day 
Are  heard  across  the  Voices  of  the  dark. 
No  sudden  heaven,  nor  sudden  hell,  for 

man, 
Bot  thro'  the  Will  of  One  who  knows  and 

rules  — 
And  utter  knowledge  is  but  utter  love  — 
.Ionian  Evolution,  swift  or  slow,  41 

Thro'  all  the  spheres  —  an  ever  opening 

height, 
An  ever  lessening  earth  —  and  she  per- 
haps. 
My  Miriam,  breaks  her  latest  earthly  link 
With  me  to-day. 


You  speak  so  low;  what  is  it  ? 
Your  *  Miriam  breaks '  —  is  making  a  new 

link 
Breaking  an  old  one  ? 


No,  for  we,  mv  child. 
Have  been  till  now  each  other's  all-m-«ll. 


And  yon  the  lifelong  guardian  of  the  child. 


FATHBB. 

I,  and  one  other  whom    yon   have    not 

50 


known. 


nrruTAiff, 

And  who  ?  what  other  ? 


Whither  are  yon  bound  ? 
For  Naples  which  we  only  left  in  May  ? 


No,  father,  Spain,  bot  Hubert  brings  me 

home 
With  April  and  the  swallow.   Wish  me  joy  I 

VATHEB. 

What  need  to  wish  when  Hubert  weds  in 

you 
The  heart  of  love,  and  you  the  soul  of 

truth 
In  Hubert  ? 

MIRIAM. 

Tho'  you  used  to  call  me  once 
The  lonely  maiden  princess  of  the  wood. 
Who  meant  to  sleep  her  hundred  summers 
out  59 

Before  a  kiss  should  wake  her. 

TATHXB. 

Ay,  but  now 
Your  fairy  prince  has  found  you,  take  this 
ring. 

MIBIAM. 

<  lo  t'  amo '  —  and  these  diamonds  —  beau- 

tiful 1 

<  From  Walter,'  and  for  me  from  yon  then  ? 


Well, 


One  way  for  Miriam. 
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Miriam  am  I  not  7 

FATHBB. 

This  ring  bequeathed  you  hy  yoar  mother, 

child, 
Was  to  be  given  you  —  such  her  dying 

wish  — 
Given  on  the  morning  when  you  came  of 

age 
Or  on  the  day  you  married.    Both  the 

days 
Now  dose  in  one.    The  ring  is  doubly 

yours.  69 

Why  do  you  look  so  gravely  at  the  tower  ? 

MIRIAM. 

£  never  saw  it  yet  so  all  ablaze 
With  creepers  crimsoning  to  the  pinnacles, 
As  if  perpetual  sunset  linger'd  there, 
And  all  ablaze  too  in  the  lake  below  ! 
And  how  the  birds  that  circle  round  the 

tower 
Are  oheepinff  to  each  other  of  their  flight 
To  summer  lands  t 

FATHBB. 

And  that  has  made  yon  grave  ? 
Fly  —  care   not.    Birds  and  brides  must 

leave  the  nest. 
Child,  I  am  happier  in  your  happiness      79 
Than  in  mine  own. 

MIBIAM. 

It  is  not  that  I 


FATHER. 
MIRIAM. 

That  chamber  in  the  tower. 


What  else  ? 


FATHER. 

What  chamber,  child  ? 
Your  nurse  is  here? 

MIRIAM. 

My  mother's  nurse  and  mine. 
She  comes  to  dress  me  in  my  bridal  veil. 

FATHBB. 

What  did  she  say  ? 

MIBIAM. 

She  said  that  you  and  I 


Had  been  abroad  for  my  poor  health  so 

long 
She  fear'd  I  had  forgotten  her,  and  I  ask'd 
About  my  mother,  and  she  said, '  Thy  hair 
Is  golden  like  thy  mother's,  not  so  fine.' 

FATHBB. 

What  then  ?  what  more  ? 

MIRIAM. 

She  said  —  perhaps  indeed 
She  wander'd,  having  wander'd  now  so  far 
Beyond  the  common  date  of  death  —  that 

you,  94 

When  I  was  smaller  than  the  statnette 
Of    my    dear    mother    on    your    brackel 

here  — 
You  took  me  to  that  chamber  in  the  tower, 
The  topmost  —  a  chest  there,  by  which  yoa 

knelt  — 
And  there  were  books  and  dresses  —  left 

to  me, 
A  ring  too  which  you  kiss'd,  and  I,  she 

said, 
I  babbled,  *  Mother,  mother '  —  as  I  used 
To  prattle  to  her  picture  —  stretch'd  my 

hands 
As  if  I  saw  her;  then  a  woman  came       tea 
And  caught  me  from  my  nurse.   I  hear  her 

yet  — 
A  sound  of  anger  like  a  distant  storm. 

FATHBR. 

Garrulous  old  crone  1 

MIRIAM. 

Poof  nurse  I 

FATHER. 

I  bade  her  keep^ 
Like  a  seal'd  book,  all  mention  of  the  rin^ 
For  I  myself  would  tell  you  all  to-day. 

MIRIAM. 

*  She  too  might  speak  to-day,'  she  mumbled. 

StiU, 
I  scarce  have  learnt  the  title  of  your  book, 
But  you  will  turn  the  pages. 

FATHER. 

Ay,  to-day  J 
I  brought  you  to  that  chamber  on  your 

September  birthday  vrith  your  none,  and 
felt  sK 
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An  ioT  breath  play^  on  me,  while  1 0toopt 
To  take  and  kiiBS  the  ring. 


This  very  ring, 
•lot'amo'? 

FATHKB. 

Yes,  for  some  wild  hope  was  mine 
That,  in  the  misery  of  my  married  life, 
Miriam  your  mother  might  appear  to  me. 
She  came  to  yon,  not  me.    The  storm  you 

hear 
Far-off  is  Muriel  —  your  stepmother's  voice. 


Vezt,  that  you  thought  my  mother  came  to 

me? 
Or  at  my  eryine, '  Mother '  ?  or  to  find 
My  mother^  diamonds  hidden  from  her 

there,  lao 

Like  worldly  beauties  in  the  cell,  not  shown 
To  dazzle  all  that  see  them  ? 

FATHKB. 

Wait  a  whUe. 
Your   mother    and    stepmother  —  Miriam 

Erne 
And  Muriel  Erne  —  the  two  were  cousins 

—  lived 
With  Muriel's  mother  on  the  down,  that 

sees 
A  thousand  squares  of  com  and  meadow, 

far 
As  the  gray  deep,  a  landscape  which  your 

eyes 
Have  many  a  time  ranged  over  when  a 

babe. 

MHUAX. 

I  climb'd  the  hill  with  Hubert,  yesterday, 
And  from  the  thousand  squares,  one  silent 

voice  130 

Came  on  the  wind,  and  seem'd  to  say, 

'  Again.' 
We  saw  far  off  an  old  forsaken  house, 
Then  home,  and  past  the  rnin'd  mill. 

FATHKB. 

And  there 
I  found  these  cousins  often  by  the  brook. 
For  Miriam  sketch'd  and  Muriel  threw  the 

fly; 
Tbe  girls  of  equal  age,  but  one  was  fair, 
And  one  was  dark,  and  both  were  beautiful. 
1^0  voice  for  either  spoke  within  my  heart 


Then,  for  the  surface  eye,  that  only  dotes 
On  outward  beauty,  glancing  from  the  oue 
To  the  other,  knew  not  that  which  pleased 

it  most,  141 

The  raven  ringlet  or  the  gold;  but  both 
Were  dowerless,   and  myself,  I  used  to 

walk 
This  terrace  —  morbid,  melancholy;  mine 
And  yet  not  mine  the  hall,  the  ffum,  the 

field; 
For  all  that  ample   woodland  whisper'd, 

« Debt,' 
The  brook  that  feeds  this  lakelet  mur- 

mur'd, « Debt,' 
And  in  yon  arching  avenue  of  old  elms, 
Tho'  mine,  not  mine,  I  heard  the  sober  rook 
And  carrion  crow  cry,  *  Mortgage.' 


MIBIAM. 


Visited  on  the  children  I 


Father's  fault 


FATBIEB. 


Ay,  but  then 
A    kinsman,     dying,    summon'd     me    to 

Rome —  152 

He  left   me  wealth  —  and  while   I  jour- 

ney'd  hence, 
And  saw  the  world  fly  by  me  like  a  dream. 
And  while  I  communed  with  my  truest  self, 
I  woke  to  all  of  truest  in  myself, 
Till,  in  the  gW  of  thie  ™d.u«»e, 

oawns, 
The  form  of  Muriel  faded,  and  the  face 
Of  Miriam  grew  upon  me,  till  I  knew; 
And  past  and  future  mixt  in  heaven  and 

made  160 

The  rosy  twilight  of  a  perfect  day. 

MIRIAM. 

So  glad  ?  no  tear  for  him  who  left  you 

wealth, 
Your  kinsman  ? 

FATHXB. 

I  had  seen  the  man  but  once; 
He  loved  my  name,  not  me;  and  then  I 

pass'd 
Home,  and  thro'  Venice,  where  a  jeweller. 
So  far  gone  down,  or  so  far  up  in  life. 
That  he  was  nearing  his  own  hundred,  sold 
This  ring  to  me,  then  laugh'd,  '  The  ring  is 

weird.' 
And  weird  and  worn  and  wizard-like  was 

he. 
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*  Why  weird  ? '  I  ask'd  him;  and  he  said, 

'  The  souls  170 

Of  two  repentant  lovers  guard  the  ring;  * 
Then  with  a  ribald  twinkle  in  his  bleak 

eyes  — 

*  And  if  yon  giye  the  nng  to  any  maid, 
They  still  remember  wnat  it  cost  them 

here, 
And  bind  the  maid  to  loye  you  by  the  ring; 
And  if  the  ring  were  stolen  from  the  maid, 
The  theft  were  death  or  madness  to  the 

thief, 
So  saored  those  ghost  loTers  hold  the  gift' 
And  then  he  told  their  legend: 

*  Long  ago 
Two  loTers  parted  by  a  scarrilons  tale  180 
Had  qnarrell'd,  till  the  man  repenting  sent 
This  ring,  *'  lo  t'  amo,"  to  his  l)«st  beloved, 
And  sent  it  on  her  birthday.  She  in  wrath 
Retum'd  it  on  her  birthday,  and  that  day 
His  death-day,  when,  half -frenzied  by  Uie 

He  wildly  fought  a  rival  suitor,  him 
The  causer  of  that  scandal,  fought  and  fell; 
And  she  that  came  to  part  them  all  too  late. 
And  found  a  corpse  and  silence,  drew  the 

rine 
From  his  dead  fine^er,  wore  it  till  her  death, 
Shrined   him  wiUiin   the    temple  of  her 

heart,  191 

Made  every  moment  of  her  after  life 
A  virfi^n  victim  to  his  memory. 
And  dying  rose,  and  rear'd  her  arms,  and 

cried, 
**  I  see  him,  lo  t'  amo,  lo  t'  amo." ' 


Lesend  or  true  ?  so  tender  should  be  true  I 
Did  he  believe  it  ?  did  you  ask  him  ? 

FATHBB. 

Ay! 
But  that  half  skeleton,  like  a  barren  ghost 
From  out  the  fleshless  world  of  spirits, 

laugh'd  — 
A  hollow  Uughter  t 

MIBIAX. 

Vile,  so  near  the  ghost 
Himself,  to  laugh  at  love  in  death  1    But 

you  ?  aoi 

FATHKB. 

Well,  as  the  bygone  lover  thro'  this  ring 
Had  sent  his  cry  for  her  forgiveness,  I 


Would  call  thro'  this  'lo  t'  amo'  to  tb« 

heart 
Of  Miriam;  then  I  bade  the  man  engrave 
'  From  Walter '  on  the  ring,  and  sent  it  — 

wrote 
Name,  sunuime,  all  as  dear  as  nooOf  but 

he  — 
Some  younger  hand  must  have  engraven 

the  ring  — 
His  fingers  were  so  stiffen'd  by  the  frost 
Of    seven    and    ninety    winters,   that    he 

scrawl'd  no 

A  *  Miriam '  that  mieht  seem  a  '  Muriel; ' 
And  Muriel  claim'd  and  open'd  what  I 

meant 
For  Miriam,  took  the  ring,  and  flannted  it 
Before  that  other  whom  I  loved  and  love. 

A  mountain  stay'd  me  here,  a  minntf 

there, 
A  galleried  palace,  or  a  battle-field, 
Where  stooa  the  sheaf  of  Peace:  but  — 

coming  home  — 
And  on  your  mother's  birthday  —  all  bat 

yours  — 
A  week  betwixt  —  and  when  the  tower  as 

now 
Was  all  ablaze  with  crimson  to  the  roof,  t» 
And  all  ablaze  too  plunging  in  the  lake 
Head  -  foremost  —  who    were    thoee    that 

stood  between 
The  tower  and  that  rich  phantom  of  the 

tower  7 
Muriel  and  Miriam,  each  in  white,  and 

like 
May -blossoms  in  mid -autumn  —  was  it 

they? 
A  light  shot  upward  on  them  from  the  lake. 
What  sparkled  there?  whose  hand  was 

that  ?  they  stood 
So  close  together.    I  am  not  keen  of  tight 
But    coming    nearer  —  Muriel    had    the 

ring— 

<  O  Miriam  I  have  you  given  your  ring  to 

her? 
O  Miriam  1 '     Miriam   redden'd, 

dench'd 

The  hand  that  wore  it,  till  I  cried  again: 
*  O  Miriam,  if  you  love  me  take  the  ring ! ' 
She  glanced  at  me,  at  Muriel,  and  was 

mute. 

<  Nay,  if  you  cannot  love  me,  let  it  be.* 
Then  —  Muriel  standing  ever  ttatae4ike  — 
She  tum'd,  and  in  her  soft  imperial  way 
And  saying  gently, '  Morieli  by  your  leaTe,* 


t\n 
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Unclosed  the  hand  and  from  it  drew  the 

ring. 
And  gave  it  me,  who  paas'd  it  down  her 

own,  340 

'  lo  t*  amo^  all  is  well  then.'     Muriel  fled. 


MUUAM. 


Poor  Mariel  I 


FATRKB. 

Ay,  poor  Muriel,  when  you  hear 
What  follows  !   Miriam  loved  me  from  the 

first, 
Not  thro'  the  ring;  but  on  her  marriage- 
morn 
This    birthday,  death-day,  and  betrothal 

ring, 
Ltaid  on  her  table  overnight,  was  gone; 
And  after  hours  of  search  and  doubt  and 

threats, 
And    hubbub,    Muriel    enter'd    with    it, 

'Seel  — 
Foond  in  a  chink  of  that  old  moulder'd 

floor  I '  349 

My  Miriam  nodded  with  a  pitying  smile. 
An  who  should  say  that  'those  who  lose 

can  find.' 
Then  I  and  she  were  married  for  a  year. 
One  year  without  a  storm,  or  even  a  cloud; 
And  you,   my   Miriam,   born   within    the 

year; 
And   she,  my  Miriam,  dead  within    the 

year. 
I  sat  beside  her  dying,  and  she  gaspt: 
'  The  books,  the  miniature,  the  lace  are 

hers, 
My  ring  too  when  she  comes  of  age,  or 

when 
She   marries;  you  —  yon  loved  me,  kept 

your  word. 
You  love  me  still,  "  lo  t'  amo."  —  Muriel 

-^  no  -^  260 

She  cannot  love;  she  loves  her  own  hard 

self. 
Her  firm  will,  her  fiz'd  purpose.    Promise 

me, 
Miriam,  not  Muriel  —  she  shall  have  the 

ring.' 
And  there  the  light  of  other  life,  which 

lives 
Beyond  our  burial  and  our  buried  eyes, 
Gleam'd  for  a  moment  in  her  own  on  earth. 
I  swore  the  vow,  then  with  my  latest  kiss 
Upon  them,  dosed  her  eyes,  which  would 

notcloaey 


But  kept  their  watoh  upon  the  ring  and 
you.  269 

Your  birthday  was  her  death-day. 

MmiAji. 

O  poor  mother ! 
And  yon,  poor  desolate  father,  and  poor 

me. 
The    little   senseless,  worthless,  wordless 

babe. 
Saved  when  your  life  was  wreck'd  I 

rATHBB 

Desolate  ?  yes ! 
Desolate  as  that  sailor  whom  the  storm 
Had  parted  from  his  comrade  in  the  boat. 
And  dash'd  half  dead  on  barren  sands, 

was  I. 
Nay,  you  were  mv  one  solace;  only  —  you 
Were    always    ailing.     Muriel's    mother, 

sent. 
And  sure  am  I,  by  Muriel,  one  day  came 
And  saw  you,  shook  her  head,  and  patted 

yours,  280 

And  smiled,  and  making  with  a  kindly 

pinch 
Each  poor  pale  eheek  a  momentary  rose  — 
'  That  should  be  fix'd,'  she  said;  your  pretty 

bud, 
So  blighted  here,  would  flower  into  full 

health 
Among  our  heath  and  bracken.    Let  her 

come  I 
And  we  will  feed  her  with  our  mountain 

air. 
And  send  her    home    to    you    rejoicing.' 

No  — 
We  could  not  part.    And  once,  when  you, 

my  girl. 
Rode  on  my  shoulder  home  —  the  tiny  fist 
Had  graspt  a  daisy  from  your  mother's 

grave —  290 

By  the  lych-gate  was  Muriel.     'Ay,'  she 

said, 
'Among  the  tombs  in  this  damp  vale  of 

yours  I 
You  scorn  my  mother's  warning,  but  the 

child 
Is  paler  than  before.    We  often  walk 
In  open  sun,  and  see  beneath  our  feet 
The  mist  of  autumn  gather  from  your  lake, 
And  shroud  the  tower;  and  once  we  only 

saw 
Your    gilded    vane,    a    light    above    the 

mist'  — 
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Our  old  bright  bird  that  still  is  veering 

there  299 

Above  his  four  gold  letters — '  and  the  light/ 
She  said,  *  was  like  that  light '  —  and  there 

she  paused, 
And  long;  till  I,  believing  that  the  girl's 
Lean  fancy,  gropine  for  it,  could  not  find 
One  likeness,  laugh  d  a  little  and  found  her 

two  — 
'  A   warrior's  crest    above    the    cloud   of 

war*  — 
*  A  fiery  phoenix  rising  from  the  smoke, 
The  pyre  he  burnt  in.'  —  *  Nay,'  she  said, 

<  the  light 
That  glimmers  on  the  marsh  and  on  the 

grave.' 
And  spoke  no  more,  but  turn'd  and  past 

away. 
Miriam,  I  am  not  surely  one  of  those  310 
Caught  by  the  flower  that  doses  on  the 

But  after  ten  slow  weeks  her  fiz'd  inteut, 

In  aiming  at  an  all  but  hopeless  mark 

To  strike  it,  struck.    I  took,  I  left  you 

there; 
I  came,  I  went,  was  happier  day  by  day; 
For  Muriel  nursed  you  with  a  mother's 

care; 
Till  on  that  clear  and   heather  -  scented 

height 
The  rounder  cheek    had  brighten'd  into 

bloom. 
She  always  came  to  meet  me  carrying  you. 
And  all  her  talk  was  of  the  babe    she 

loved;  3>o 

So,  following  her  old  pastime  of  the  brook. 
She  threw  the  fly  for  me;  but  oftener  left 
That   angling  to  the  mother.     '  Muriel's 

health 
Had    weaken'd,    nursing    little    Miriam. 

Strange  I 
She  used  to  shun  the  wailing  babe,  and 

dotes 
On  this  of  yours.'    But  when  the  matron 

saw 
That  hinted  love  was  only  wasted  bait, 
Not  risen  to,  she  was  bolder.     *  Ever  since 
You  sent  the  fatal  ring ' —  I  told  her  '  sent 
To    Miriam,'    'Doubtless  —  ay,  but    ever 

since  330 

In  all  the  world  my  dear  one  sees  but 

you  — 
In  your  sweet  babe  she  finds  but  you  —  she 

makes 
Her  heart  a  mirror  that  reflects  but  you.' 


And  then  the  tear  fell,  the  voice  broka 

Her  heart ! 
I  gazed  into  the  mirror,  as  a  man 
Who  sees  his  face  in  water,  and  a  stone, 
That  glances  from  the  bottom  of  the  pool. 
Strike  upward  thro'  the  shadow;  yet  at 

hist. 
Gratitude  —  loneliness  —  deure  to  keep 
So  skilled  a  nurse  about  you  always  — 

nay  I  340 

Some  half  remorseful  kind  of  pity  too  — 
Well  1  well,  you  know  I  married  Muriel 

Erne. 
*1  take  thee  Muriel    for  my  wedded 

wife'  — 
I  had  forgotten    it  was  your    birthday, 

chUd  — 
When  all  at  once  with  some  electric  thrill 
A  cold  air  pass'd   between  us,  and  the 

hands 
Fell  from  each   other,  and   were   join'd 

again. 
No   second   cloudless    honeymoon    was 

mine. 
For  by  and  by  she  sicken'd  of  the  farce. 
She  dropt  the  gracious  mask  of  mother^ 

hood,  jc 

She  came  no  more  to  meet  me,  carrying 

you. 
Nor  ever  cared  to  set  you  on  her  knee, 
Nor  ever  let  you  gambol  in  her  sight. 
Nor  ever  cheer'd  you  with  a  kindly  anule, 
Nor  ever  ceased  to  clamor  for  the  ring; 
Why  had  I  sent  the  ring  at  first  to  her  ? 
Why  had  I  made  her  love  me  thro*  the 

ring. 
And  then  had  changed  ?  so  fickle  are  mea 

—  the  best  t 
Not   she  —  but   now   my  love    waa  hen 

again. 
The    ring    by  right,  she  said,  ma  hta 

again.  «v» 

At  times  too  shrilling  in  her  angrier  moodK 
*  That  weak  and  watery  nature  love  you  * 

No! 
**  To  t'  amo,  lo  t'  amo  "  1 '  flung  herself 
Against  my  heart,  but  often  imle  her  lips 
Were  warm  upon  my  cheek,  an  icy  breaxh. 
As  from  the  grating  of  a  sepulchre. 
Past  over  both.    I  told  her  of  my  vow. 
No  pliable  idiot  I  to  break  my  vow; 
But  still  she  made  her  outcry  for  the  ring; 
For  one  monotonous  fancy  madden'd  ber. 
Till  I    myself    was   nuidden'd  with    her 

cry,  »» 
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And  even  that  *  lo    t'  amo,'  those  three 

sweet 
Italian  words,  became  a  weariness. 

My  people  too  were  scared  with  eerie 

soands, 
A  footstep,  a  low  throbbing  in  the  walls, 
A  noise  of  faUing  weights  that  never  fell, 
Weird  whispers,  bells  that  rang  without  a 

handy 
Door-handles  tom'd  when  none  was  at  the 

door. 
And  bolted  doors  that  open'd  of  themselves; 
And  one  betwixt  the  dark  and  light  had  seen 
Her,  bending  by  the  cradle  of  her  babe.  381 

XUUAK. 

And  I  remember  once  that  being  waked 
By    noises    in    the    house  —  and    no   one 

near  — 
I  cried  for  nurse,  and  felt  a  gentle  hand 
Fall  on  my  forehead,  and  a  sudden  face 
Look'd  in  upon  me  like  n  gleam  and  pass'd, 
And  I  was  quieted,  and  slept  again. 
Or  is  it  some  half  memory  of  a  dream  ? 


Yoor  fifth  September  birthday. 


The  hand, — my  mother. 


And  the  face. 


FATHBR. 


Miriam,  on  that  day 

Two  lovers  parted  by  no  scurrilous  tale  — 

Mere  want  of  gold  —  and  still  for  twenty 

years  39a 

Bound  by  the  golden  oord  of  their  first 

love  — 
Had  ask'd  us  to  their  marriage,  and  to  share 
Their   marriage  -  banquet.    Muriel,  paler 

then 
Than  ever  yon  were  in  your  cradle,  moan'd, 
'  I  am  fitter  for  my  bed,  or  for  my  grave, 
I  cannot  go,  go  yon."    And  then  she  rose. 
She  clung  to  me  with  such  a  hard  embrace. 
So  lingeringly  long,  that  half-amazed      400 
I  parted  from  her,  and  I  went  alone. 
And    when    the    bridegroom     murmur'd, 

•  With  this  ring,' 
I  felt  for  what  I  could  not  find,  the  key. 
The  guardian  of  her  relics,  of  Her  ring. 
I  kept  it  as  a  sacred  amulet 
^bout  me,  —  gone  1  and  gone  in  that  em- 
brace 1 


Then,  hurrying  home,  I  found  her  not  in 

house 
Or  garden  —  up  the  tower  —  an  icy  air 
Fled  by  me.  —  There,  the  chest  was  open 

—  all  409 

The  sacred  relics  tost  about  the  floor  — 
Among  them  Muriel  lying  on  her  face  — 
I  raised  her,  call'd  her,  'Muriel,  Muriel, 

wake  1 ' 
The  fatal  ring  lay  near  her;  the  glazed 

eye 
Glared  at  me  as  in  horror.    Dead  1    I  took 
And  chafed  the  freezing  hand.      A  red 

mark  ran 
All  round  one  finger  pointed  straight,  the 

rest 
Were  crumpled  inwards.      Dead  I — and 

maybe  stung 
With  some  remorse,  had  stolen,  worn  the 

ring  — 
Then  torn  it  from  her  finger,  or  as  if —  4x9 
For  never  had  I  seen  her  show  remorse  — 
Asif^ 


—  those  two  ghost  lovers  — 


Yes,  yes  I 


FATHKB. 


xntiAX. 


FATHER. 


LfOvers  yet— 


—  but  dead  so  long,  gone  up  so  far. 
That  now  their  ever-rising  life  has  dwarf'd 
Or  lost  the  moment  of  their  past  on  earth, 
As  we  forget  our  wail  at  being  bom  — 
As  if  — 


— a  dearer  ghost  had  — 

FATHBB. 

—  wrench'd  it  away. 

MIRIAM. 

Had  floated  in  with  sad  reproachful  eyes. 
Till  from  her  own  hand  she  had  torn  the 
ring  428 

In  fright,  and  fallen  dead.    And  I  myself 
Am  half  afraid  to  wear  it. 

FATHER. 

Well,  no  more ! 
No  bridal  music  this  !  but  fear  not  you  I 
You  have  the  ring  she  guarded;  that  poor 
link 
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With  earth  is  broken,  and  has  left  her 

free, 
Except  that,  still  drawn  downward  for  an 

hour. 
Her  spirit  hoyering  by  the  church,  where 

she 
Was  married  too,  may  linger,  till  she  sees 
Her  maiden  coming    like  a  queen,   who 

leaves 
Some  colder  proyince  in  the  North  to  gam 
Her  capital  city,  where  the  loyal  bells 
Clash  welcome  —  linger,  till  her  own,  the 

babe  440 

She  lean'd  to  from  her  spiritual  sphere. 
Her  lonely  maiden  princess,  crowned  with 

flowers. 
Has  entered  on  the  larger  woman-world 
Of  wives  and  mothers. 

But  the  bridal  veil  — 
Your  nurse  is  waiting.  Kiss  me,  child,  and 

go. 

FORLORN 


*He  is  fled — I  wish  him  dead  — 
He  that  wrought  my  ruin  — 
O,  the  flattery  and  the  craft 
Which  were  my  undoing  — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
When  the  storms  are  blowing. 

II 

*  Who  was  witness  of  the  crime  ? 

Who  shall  now  reveal  it  ? 
He  is  fled,  or  he  is  dead. 
Marriage  will  conceal  it  — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
While  the  gloom  is  growing.' 

Ill 

Catherine,  Catherine,  in  the  night, 
What  is  this  you  're  dreaming  ? 

There  is  laughter  down  in  hell 
At  your  simple  scheming — 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
When  the  ghosts  are  fleeting. 

rv 

Yon  to  place  a  hand  in  his 
Like  an  honest  woman's. 

You  that  lie  with  wasted  lungs 
Waiting  for  your  summons  — 


In  the  night,  O,  the  night  I 
O,  the  dMthwatch  beating  1 


There  will  come  a  witness  sooo 

Hard  to  be  confuted, 
All  the  world  will  hear  a  voice 

Scream  yon  are  poUuted  — 

In  the  night  1  O,  the  night, 

When  the  owls  are  wailing  t 

VI 

Shame  and  marriage,  shame  and  maRiage^ 

Fright  and  foul  dissembling, 
Bantering  bridesman,  reddemug  priest» 

Tower  and  altar  trembling — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 

When  the  mind  is  failing  I 

vn 

Mother,  dare  yon  kill  your  child? 

How  your  hand  is  shaking  I 
Daughter  of  the  seed  of  Cam, 

What  is  this  you  *re  taking  ?  -* 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 

While  the  house  is  sleeping. 

VIII 

Dreadful  I  has  it  come  to  this, 

O  unhappy  creature  ? 
You  that  would  not  tread  on  a  worm 

For  your  eentle  nature  — 

In  the  ni^t,  O,  the  night, 

O,  the  night  of  weeping  I 

IX 

Murder  would  not  veil  your  sis, 

Marriage  will  not  hide  it. 
Earth  and  Hell  will  brand  ^onr 

Wretch,  you  must  abide  it  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 

Long  before  the  dawning. 


Up,  get  up,  and  tell  him  all. 
Tell  him  you  were  lying  1 

Do  not  die  with  a  lie  in  your  moath^ 
You  that  know  you  're  dying  — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 
While  the  grave  is  yawning. 

XI 

No  —  vou  will  not  die  before, 
Tho  you  11  ne'er  be  stronger; 
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Yon  will  lire  tiU  that  is  boroy 
Tlien  a  little  longer  — 
In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 
While  the  Fiend  is  prowling. 

xn 

Death  and  marriage,  death  and  marriage  I 

Funeral  hearses  rolling  t 
Black  with  bridal  fayors  mizt  I 

Bridal  bells  with  tolling  I  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night. 

When  the  wolves  are  fowling. 

XIII 

Up,  get  np,  the  time  is  short, 

Tell  him  now  or  never  ! 
Tell  him  all  before  you  die. 

Lest  you  die  for  ever  — 

In  the  night,  O,  the  night, 

Where  there 's  no  forgettbig. 

XIV 

Up  she  got,  and  wrote  him  all. 
All  her  tale  of  sadness. 

Blistered  every  word  with  tears. 
And  eased  her  heart  of  madness  — 
In  the  night,  and  nigh  the  dawn, 
And  while  the  moon  was  setting. 


HAPPY 

THE  leper's  bride 

Suggested  by  the  quotation  from  an  archn- 
ologieid  letter  by  Rev.  Bonrchier  James,  ap- 
pended to  the  poem  by  Tennyson. 


Wht  wail  yon,  pretty  plover  ?  and  what  is 
it  that  you  fear  ? 
Ib  he  sick,  your  mate,  like  mine  ?  have 
yon  lost  him,  is  he  fled  ? 
And  there  —  the  heron  rises  from  his  watch 
beside  the  mere. 
And  flies  above  the  leper's  hut,  where 
lives  the  living-dead. 

n 

Come  baek,  nor  let  me  know  it  I  would  he 
live  and  die  alone  ? 
And  has  he  not  forgiven  me  yet,  his  over^ 
jealous  bridey 


Who  am,  and  was,  and  will  be  his,  his  own 
and  only  own. 
To  share  his  living  death  with  him,  die 
with  him  side  by  side  ? 

in 

Is  that  the  leper's  hut  on  the  solitary  moor, 

Where  noble  Ulric  dwells  forlorn,  and 

wears  the  leper's  weed  ?  to 

The  door  is  open.    He  I  is  he  standing  at 

the  door. 

My  soldier  of  the  Cross  ?  it  is  he,  and 

he  indeed  1 

IV 

My  roses  —  will  he  take  them  now  —  mine, 
his  —  from  off  the  tree 
We  planted  both  together,  happy  in  our 
marriaee  mom  ? 
O  God,  I  could  blaspheme,  for  he  fought 
Thy  fight  for  Thee, 
And  Thou  hast  made  him  leper  to  com- 
pass him  with  scorn  — 


Hast  spared   the  flesh  of  thousands,  the 
coward  and  the  base. 
And  set  a  crueller  mark  than  Cain's  on 
him,  the  good  and  brave  ! 
He  sees  me,  waves  me  from  him.     I  will 
front  him  face  to  face. 
You  need  not  wave  me   from  you.     I 
would  leap  into  your  grave.  ao 


VI 

My  warrior  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  of  the 
conquering  sword. 
The   roses  that  you  cast  aside  —  once 
more  I  bring  you  these. 
No  nearer  ?  do  you  scorn  me  when  you  tell 
me,  O  my  lord. 
You  would  not  mar  the  beauty  of  your 
bride  with  your  disease. 

VII 

You  say  your  body  is  so  foul  —  then  here 
1  stand  apart. 
Who  yearn  to  lay  my  loving  head  upon 
your  leprous  breast. 
The  leper  plague  may  scale  my  skin,  but 
never  taint  my  heart; 
Your  body  is  not  foul  to  me,  and  body  is 
foul  at  best. 
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VIII 

I  loyed  yoa  first  when  yoang  and  fair,  bat 
now  I  love  you  most; 
The  fairest  flesh  at  last  is  filth  on  which 
the  worm  will  feast;  30 

Hub  poor  rib-grated  dungeon  of  the  holy 
human  ghost. 
This  house  with  all  its  hateful  needs  no 
cleaner  than  the  beast, 

IX 

This  coarse  diseaseful  oreatore  which  in 
Eden  was  divine. 
This  Satan-haunted  ruin,  this  little  city 
of  sewers, 
This  wall  of  solid  flesh  that  comes  between 
your  soul  and  mine, 
Will  vanish  and  give  place  to  the  beauty 
that  endures, 


The  beauty  that  endures  on  the  Spiritual 
height, 
When  we  shall  stand  transfigured,  like 
Christ  on  Hermon  hill, 
And  moving  each  to  music,  soul  in  soul  and 
light  in  light. 
Shall  flash  thro'  one  another  in  a  moment 
as  we  will. 


40 


XI 


Foul  I  foul  I  the  word  was  yours  not  mine, 
I  worship  that  right  hand 
Which  fell'd  the  foes  before  you  as  the 
woodman  fells  the  wood. 
And  sway'd  the  sword  that  lighten'd  back 
the  sun  of  Holy  Land, 
And  clove  the  Moslem  crescent  moon, 
and  changed  it  into  blood. 

XII 

And  once  I  worshipt  all  too  well  this  crea- 
ture of  decay. 
For  age  will  chink  the  face,  and  death 
will  freeze  the  supplest  limbs  — 
Yet  you  in  your  mid  manhood  —  O,  the 
grief  when  yesterday 
They  bore  the  Cross  before  you  to  the 
chant  of  funeral  hymns  1 

XIII 

*  Libera  me,  Domine  I '  yon  sang  the  Psalm, 
and  when 
The  priest  pronounced  you  dead,  and 
flung  the  mould  upon  your  feet,     ^ 


A  beauty  came  upon  your  face,  not  that  ol 
living  men. 
But  seen  upon  the  silent  brow  when  hlB 
has  ceased  to  beat. 

XIV 

*  Libera  no9,  Domine '  —  yon  knew  not  oat 
was  there 
Who  saw  you  kneel  beside  yoor  bier,  and 
weeping  scarce  could  see; 
May  I  come  a  little  nearer,  I  that  heard, 
and  changed  the  prayer 
And  sang  the  married  '  nos '  for  the  soli- 
tary '  me '  ? 

XV 

My  beanty  marred  b  v  yon  ?  by  yoa  f  ao  be 
it.    All  is  well 
If  I  lose  it  and  myself  in  the  higher 
beauty,  yours. 
My  beauty  lured  that  falcon  from  his  eyiy 
on  the  fell. 
Who  never  caught  one  gleam   of  the 
beanty  which  endures  —  te 

XVI 

The  Count  who  sought  to  snap  the  bond 
that  link'd  us  life  to  life, 
Who  whisper*d  me,  '  Tour  Ulrio  loves  * 
—  a  Lttle  nearer  still  — 
He  hisa'd,  *  Let  us  revenue  onrselvest  your 
Ulric  woos  my  wife  *  — 
A  lie  by  which  he  thought  he  ooold  aolh 
due  me  to  his  will. 

xvn 

I  knew  that  yon  were  near  me  when  I  let 
him  loss  my  brow; 
Did  he  touch  me  on  the  lips  ?    I  was 
jealous,  anger'd,  vain. 
And  I  meant  to  make  you  jealous.     Ar» 
you  jealous  of  me  now  ? 
Your  paraon,  O  my  love,  if  I  ever  gave 
you  pain  I 

XVIII 

Yon  never  once  accused  me,  but  I  wept 
alone,  and  sigh'd 
In  the  winter  of  the  present  for  the  sam- 
mer  of  the  past;  ;« 

That  icy  winter  silence  —  how  it  frose  yiw 
from  your  bride, 
Tho'  I  made  one  barren  effoct  tobceakil 
at  the  last  I 
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XIX 


I  bzonght  yon,  yoa  remember,  these  roses, 
when  I  knew 
Yon  were  parting  te  the  war,  and  you 
took  them  tho'  yon  frown'd; 
STon  frown'd  and  yet  you  kias'd  them.    All 
at  once  the  trumpet  blew, 
And  you  spurred  your  fiery  horse,  and 
you  hurl'd  them  to  the  ground. 

XX 

You  parted  for  the  Holy  War  without  a 

word  to  me. 

And  dear  myself  unask'd  —  not  I.    My 

nature  was  too  proud. 

And  him  I  saw  but  once  again,  and  far 

away  was  he. 

When  I  was  nraying  in  a  storm  ^  the 

oiash  was  long  and  loud  — -  So 

XXI 

That  God  would  ever  slant  His  bolt  from 
falling  on  your  head  «— 
Then  I  lifted  m  my  eyes,  he  was  coming 
down  the  fell  — 
I  clapt  my  hands.    The  sudden  fire  from 
heaven  had  dash'd  him  dead, 
Aftil  Bent  him  charr'd  and  blasted  to  the 
dmtbliMM  fire  of  helL 

xxn 
See,  I  sinn'd  but  for  a  moment.  I  repented 
and  repent,  ,     o  j 

And  trust  myself  forgiven  by  the  Grod  to 
whom  I  kneel. 
A  little  nearer  ?    Yes.    I  shall  hardly  be 
content 
Till  I  be  leper  like  yourself,  my  love, 
from  hrad  to  heeL 

xxni 

O  foolish  dreams,  that  you,  that  I,  would 
slight  our  marriage  oathl 
I  held  you  at  that  moment  even  dearer 

than  before;  .    tj.   ,    •  **** 

Now  God  has  made  you  leper  m  His  loving 
care  for  both, 
That  we  might   oling  together,  never 
doubt  each  other  more. 

XXIV 

The  priest,  who  join'd  you  to  the  dead,  has 
join'd  our  hands  of  old; 
II  man  and  wife  be  but  one  flesh,  let 
Bine  be  leprous  too, 


As  dead  from  all  the  human  race  as  if  be- 
neath the  mould; 
If  you  be  dead,  then  I  am  dead,  who 
only  Hve  for  you. 


XXV 

Would  Earth  tho'  hid  in  cloud  not  be  fol« 
low'd  by  the  Moon  ? 
The  leech  forsake  the  dying  bed  for  ter- 
ror of  his  life  ? 
The  shadow  leave  the  Substance  in  the 
brooding  light  of  noon  ? 
Or  if  /  had  been  the  leper  would  yoa 
have  left  the  wife  ? 


lOO 


XXVI 

Not  take  them  ?    Still  you  wave  me  off  — 
poor  roses  —  must  1  ffo  — 
I  have  worn  them  year  by  year — from 
the  bush  we  both  had  set  — 
What  ?  fling  them  to  you  ?  —  well  —  thai 
were  nardly  gracious.    No  1 
Your  plague  but  passes  by  the  touch.   A 
littie  nearer  yet  I 

xxvn 

There,  there  I  he  buried  you,  the  priest; 
the  priest  is  not  to  blame. 
He  joins  us  once  again,  to  his  either 
office  true. 
I  thank  him.    I  am  happy,  happy.    Kiss 
me.    In  the  name 
Of  the  everlasting  God,  I  will  live  and  die 
with  you ! 

[Dean  MilTnun  lias  remarked  that  the  pro- 
tection and  care  afforded  by  the  Church  to  this 
hlighied  race  of  lepers  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  its  offices  daring  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  leprosy  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  was  supposed  to  be  a  le^y  of  the 
Crusades,  but  was  in  all  probabiUty  the  off- 
spring of  meagre  and  unwholesome  diet,  miser- 
able lodging  and  clothing,  physical  and  moral 
degradation.    The  services  of  the  Church  in 
the  seclusion  of  these  unhappy  sufferers  were 
most  affecting.      The  stem  duty  of  lookmg 
to  the  public  welfare  is  tempered  with  oxqtu- 
site  compassion  for  the  victims  of  this  loath- 
some disease.    The  ritual  for  the  sequestration 
of  the  leprous  differed  little  from  the  bunal 
service.    After  the  leper  had  been  sprinkled^ 
with  holy  water,  the  priest  conducted  him  mto 
the  church,  the  leper  singing  the  psalm  *  Libera 
me,  Domine,*  and  the  crucifix  and  bearer  going 
before.     In  the   church  a  black  cloth  was 
stretched  over  two  trestles  in  front  of  the  altar, 
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and  the  leper  leamng^  at  its  side  deroatly  heard 
masB.  The  priest,  takiiig>  up  a  little  earth  m 
his  oloak,  threw  it  on  one  of  the  leper's  feet, 
and  put  him  out  d  the  ohnroh,  if  it  did  not 
rain  too  heaTily ;  took  him  to  lus  hut  in  the 
midst  of  the  fields,  and  then  uttered  the  prohi- 
hitions :  *  I  f  orhid  you  enteringr  the  church  . . . 
or  entering  the  company  of  others.  I  forhid 
yon  Quitting  your  home  without  your  leper^s 
'*"«'-  ^    He  concluded :  '  Take  this  dress,  and 


wear  it  in  token  of  humility ;  take  these  gloyes, 
take  thii  clapper,  as  a  sign  that  you  are  f or- 
hidden  to  speak  to  any  one.  Yon  are  not  to 
be  indignant  at  being  thus  separated  from  oth- 
ers, and  as  to  your  little  wants,  good  people 
will  provide  for  tou,  and  Qod  will  not  desert 
you.'  Then  in  this  old  ritual  follow  these  sad 
words :  '  When  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the 
leper  shall  pass  out  of  this  world,  he  shall  be 
buried  in  his  hut,  and  not  in  the  churchyard.' 
At  first  there  was  a  doubt  whether  wives  should 
follow  their  husbands  who  had  been  leprous, 
or  remain  in  the  world  and  marry  again.  The 
Church  decided  that  the  marriage-tie  was  in- 
dissoluble, and  so  bestowed  on  these  unhappy 
beings  this  immense  source  of  consolation. 
With  a  love  stronger  than  this  liying  death, 
lepers  were  followed  into  bamshment  from  the 
haunts  of  men  by  their  faithful  wives.  Read- 
ers of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  *  Essays  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography '  will  recollect  the  description  of 
the  founder  oi  the  Franciscan  order,  how,  con- 
trolling his  involuntary  disgust,  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi  washed  the  feet  and  dressed  the  sores 
of  the  lepers,  once  at  least  reverently  applying 
his  lips  to  their  woonds. — BouBGHUob-jAMEs  J 

This  ceremony  of  ^ucut-burial  varied  consid- 
ersbly  at  different  times  and  in  different  places. 
In  some  cases  a  grave  was  dug,  and  the  leper's 
faoe  was  often  covered  during  the  service. 


TO   ULYSSES* 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Palgrave,  to  whom  the  poem  was 
addressed,  was  a  brother  of  Professor  F.  T. 
Palgrave.    Tennyson  once  said  to  the  latter, 

*  I  think  your  brother  is  the  cleverest  man  I 
ever  saw.'    Waugh,  who  records  this,  adds: 

*  He  had,  indeed,  earned  the  title  [of  Ulysses], 
having  been  consul  in  1866  at  Sonkhoum  Kale, 
in  1867  at  Trebizond,  in  1873  at  St.  Thomas, 
in  1876  at  Manilla,  and  in  1878  consul-geneial 
in  Bulnria.  To  these  he  added,  in  1870,  the 
eonsulship  at  Bangkok,  and  in  1884  he  was 

^  '  Ulysses,'  the  title  of  a  number  of  essays 
by  W.  G.  Palgrave.  He  died  at  Montevideo 
before  seeing  my  poem. 


oonsul-genenl  of  the  Bepablie  of  Urogiia j,  s 
position  which  he  still  held  at  his  death.' 


Ult88E8|  much-experienced  maa, 
Whose  eyes  have  known  this  globe  of 

oars, 
Her  tribes  of  men,  and  trees,  and  flow- 
ers, 
Yiom  Corrientes  to  Japuii 

n 

To  you  that  bask  below  the  Une, 
I  soaking  here  in  winter  wet  — 
The  century's  three  strong  eight*  hate 
met 

To  drag  me  down  to  BeYenty*iiiiie 

III 

In  summer  if  I  reach  my  day  — 
To  you,  yet  young,  who   breatbe  the 

balm 
Of  summer-winters  by  the  palm 

And  orange  grove  of  Paraguay, 

IV 

I,  tolerant  of  the  colder  time, 
Who  love  the  winter  woods,  to  tiaoe 
On  paler  heavens  the  branching  gtaca 

Of  leafless  elm,  or  naked  lime, 


And  see  my  oedar  green,  and  there 

Mpr  giant  ilex  keeping  leaf 

Wlien  frost  is  keen  and  days  are  brief 
Or  marvel  how  iu  English  air 

VI 

My  vucca,  which  no  winter  quells, 
Altho'  the  months  have  scarce  begu^ 
Has  push'd  toward  our  faintest  sun 

A  spike  of  half-acoomplish'd  bells — 

vn 

Or  watch  the  waving  pine  whieh  her* 
The  warrior  of  Caprera  set,^ 
A  name  that  earth  will  not  forget 

Till  earth  has  roll'd  her  latest  year  — 

vm 

I,  once  half-crazed  for  larger  light 
On  broader  zones  beyond  the  foam* 


I  Garibaldi 
renialand,  *I 


to  me,  alluding  to  his 
Ihadyonr' • 


TO   MARY  BOYLE 
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Bat  ehaining  fancy  now  at  borne 
Among  the  qoarried  downs  of  Wight, 


IX 


Not  less  would  yield  fall  thanks  to  you 
For  your  rich  gift,  yoar  tale  of  lands 
I  know  not,^  your  Arabian  sands; 

Your  cane,  your  palm,  tree-fern,  bamboo, 


The  wealth  of  tropic  bower  and  brake; 
Your  Oriental  ^den-isles,* 
Where  man,  nor  only  Nature  smiles; 

Your  wonder  of  the  boiling  lake; * 

XI 

Phra-Chai,  the  Shadow  of  the  Best,^ 
Phrarbat  *  the  step;  your  Pontic  coast; 

Cnu^loister;  *  Anatolian  Ghost;  ^ 

Hong-Kong,'  Kamac,*  and  all  the  rest; 

xn 

Thro'  which  I  followed  line  by  line 

Your  leading  hand,  and  came,  my  friend. 
To  prize  your  various  book,  and  send 

A  gift  of  slenderer  yalue,  mine. 


TO  MARY  BOYLE 

WITH  THE   FOLLOWING  POEM 

For  the  poet's  aoquaintanee  with  Mary  Boyle, 
the  *  Memoir,'  toL  ii.  p.  294. 


<  Spbivo-flowers  '  I  While  you  still  delay 
to  take 

Your  leave  of  town. 
Our  elm-tree's  ruddy-hearted  bloesom-flake 

Is  fluttering  down. 

1  The  tale  of  Nejd. 

>  The  Philippines. 

s  In  Dominica. 

«  The  Shadow  of  the  Lord.  Certain  ob- 
scure markings  on  a  rock  in  Siam,  which  ex> 
proM  the  imaee  of  Buddha  to  the  Buddhist 
more  or  leai  mstinctly  according  to  his  faith 
and  bis  moral  worth. 

*  The  footstep  of  the  Lord  on  another  rook. 

*  The  monastery  of  Somelas. 
T  Anatolian  spectre  storiee. 

*  The  three  dties. 

*  Travels  in  Egypt. 


II 

Be  truer  to  your  promise.    There  1 1  heard 

Our  cuckoo  call. 
Be  needle  to  the  ma^et  of  your  word, 

Nor  wait,  till  all 

III 
Our  vernal  bloom  from  every  vale  and 
plain 

And  garden  pass. 
And  all  the  gold  from  each  laburnum  chain 
Drop  to  the  grass. 

IV 

Is  memory  with  your  Marian  gone  to  rest. 

Dead  with  the  dead  ? 
For  ere  she  left  us,  when  we  met,  you  prest 

My  hand,  and  said 


'I   come  with  your  spring-flowers.'    You 
came  not,  friend ; 
My  birds  would  sing, 
Yon  heard  not.    Take  then  this  spring- 
flower  I  send, 

This  song  of  spring, 

VI 

Found    yesterday  —  forgotten    mine    own 
rhyme 

By  mine  old  self. 
As  I  shall  be  forgotten  by  old  Time, 

Laid  on  the  shelf  — 

VII 

A  rhyme  that  flower'd  betwixt  the  whiten- 
ing sloe 

And  kingcup  blaze, 
And  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  rick-fire  days, 

VIII 

When  Dives  loathed  the  times,  and  paced 
his  land 

In  fear  of  worse, 
And  sanguine  Lazarus  felt  a  vacant  hand 

Fill  with  his  purse. 

IX 

For  lowlv  minds  were  madden'd  to  the 
height 

By  tonguester  tricks. 
And  once  —  I  well  remember  that  red  night 

When  thirty  ricks, 
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All  flaming,  made  an  English  homestead 
heU  — 

These  hands  of  mine 
Have  helpt  to  pass  a  backet  from  the  well 

Along  the  line, 


XI 


When  this  bare  dome  had  not  beg^n  to 
gleam 

Thro'  yonthf  nl  onrk. 
And  you  were  then  a  lover's  fairy  dream. 

His  girl  of  girls; 


xil 

And  YOU,  that  now  are  lonely,  and  with 
Grief 

Sit  face  to  face, 
Might  find  a  flickering  glimmer  of  relief 

In  change  of  place. 

XIII 

What  nse  to  brood  ?    This  life  of  mingled 
pains 

And  joys  to  me, 
Despite  of  eveTY  Faith  and  Creed,  remains 

The  Mystery. 

XIV 

Let  golden  youth  bewail  the  friend,  the 
wife. 

For  ever  gone. 
He  dreams  of  that  long  walk  thro'  desert 
life 
Without  the  one. 

XV 

The  silver  year  should  cease  to  mourn  and 
sigh  — 

Not  lone  to  wait — 
So  close  are  we,  aear  Mary,  yon  and  I 
To  that  dim  gate. 

XVI 

Take,  read  I  and  be  the  faults  your  Poet 
makes 

Or  many  or  few, 
He  rests  content,  if  his  young  music  wakes 

A  wish  in  you 

XVII 

To  chanf^  our  dark  Queen-city,  all  her 
realm 
Of  sound  and  smoke, 


For  his  olear  heaven,  and  these  f ei 
of  elm 

And  whispering  oak. 


THE   PROGRESS  OF  SPRING 


Written  more  than  fifty  yean  before  it 
printed  in  the  *  Demeter*  volume.    See 
viL  of  the  preceding  poem. 


The  ground-flame  of  the  crocus  breaks  the 
mould. 
Fair  Spring  slides  hither  o'er  the  Sontb- 
em  sea, 
Wavers  on  her  thin  stem  the  snowdrop 
cold 
That  trembles  not  to  kisses  of  the  bee. 
Come,  Spring,  for  now  from  all  the  dri|^ 
ping  eaves 
The  spear  of  ice  has  wept  itself  away. 
And    hour    by  hour   unfolding  woodbine 
leaves 
O'er  his  uncertain  shadow  droopa  the 
day. 
She  comes  I    The  loosen'd  rivulets  ran; 
The  frost-bead  melts  upon  her  goldeo 
hair; 
Her  mantle,  slowly  greening  in  the  Sun, 
Now  wraps  her  close,  now  arching  IcftVM 

her  bare 
To  breaths  of  balmier  air; 

n 

Up  leaps  the  lark,  gone  wild  to  wdeams 
her, 
About  her  glance  the  tits,  and  shriek  the 
jays, 
Before  her  skims  the  jubilant  woodpecker 
The  linnet's  bosom  blushes  at  her  gaxe, 
While  round  her  brows  a  woodland  eulTer 
flits. 
Watching  her  large  light  eyes  and  gra- 
cious looks, 
And  in  her  open  palm  a  halcyon  sits 
Patient  —  the   secret    splendor  of   the 
brooks. 
Come,  Spring!    She  comes  on  waste  and 
wood. 
On  farm  and  field;  but  enter  also  here. 
Diffuse  thyself  at  will  thro'  all  my  blood. 
And,  tho'  thy  violet  sicken  into 
Lodge  with  me  all  the  year  I 
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Once  more  a  downy  drift  agaioBt  the  brakes, 
Self  -  darkened   in    the   sky,  descending 
slow! 
Bot  gladly  see  I  thro'  the  wavering  flakes 
Yon  blanching  apricot  like  snow  in  snow. 
These  will  thine  eyes  not  brook  in  forest- 
paths, 
On  tneir  perpetual  pine,  nor  round  the 
beech; 
They  fuse  themselves  to  little  spicy  baths, 
Solved  in    the    tender  blushes  of    the 
peach; 
They  lose  themselves  and  die 

On  that  new  life  that  gems  the  hawthorn 
line; 
Thy  gay  lent-lilies  wave  and  put  them  by, 
And  out  once  more  in  vamish'd  glory 

shine 
Thy  stars  of  celandine. 

rv 

She  floats    across    the    hamlet     Heaven 
lours, 
But  in  the  tearful  splendor  of  her  smiles 
I  see  the  slowly-thickening  chestnut  towers 

Fill  out  the  spaces  bv  the  barren  tiles. 
N'ow  past  her  feet  the  swallow  circling 
flies, 
A  clamorous  cuckoo  stoops  to  meet  her 
hand; 
Her  light  makes  rainbows  in  my  closing 
eyes, 
I  bear  a  charm  of  song  thro'  all  the  land. 
Come,  Spring !    She  comes,  and  Earth  is 
glad 
To  roll  her  North  below  thy  deepening 
dome, 
But  ere  thy  maiden  birk  be  wholly  clad, 
And  these  low  bushes  dip  their  twigs  in 

foam, 
Make  all  true  hearths  thy  home. 


Across  my  garden  I  and  the  thicket  stirs. 

The  fountain  pulses  high  in  sunnier  jets, 
The  blackcap  warbles,  and  the  turtle  purrs. 

The  starling  claps  his  tiny  castanets. 
Still  round  her  forehead  wheels  the  wood- 
land dove, 

And  scatters  on  her  throat  the  sparks  of 
dew. 
The  kingcup  fills  her  footprint,  and  above 

Broaden  the  glowing  isles  of  vernal  blue. 


Hail,  ample  presence  of  a  Queen, 
Bountuul,  oeautiful,  apparell'd  gay. 

Whose   mantle,  every  sluuie  of  glancing 
green. 
Flies  back  in  fragrant  breezes  to  display 
A  tunic  white  as  May  ! 

VI 

She  whispers,  'From  the  South  I  bring 
you  balm. 
For  on  a  tropic  mountain  was  I  bom. 
While  some  dark  dweller  by  the  coco-palm 
Watch'd  my  far  meadow  zoned  with  airy 
mom; 
From  under  rose  a  muffled  moan  of  floods; 

I  sat  beneath  a  solitude  of  snow; 
There  no  one  came,  the  turf  was  fresh,  the 
woods 
Plunged  gulf  on  gulf  thro'  all  their  vales 
below. 
I  saw  beyond  their  silent  tops 
The  steaming  marshes   of  the   scarlet 
cranes. 
The  slant  seas  leaning  on  the  mangrove 
copse. 
And  summer  basking  in  the  sultry  plains 
About  a  land  of  canes. 

VII 

*  Then  from  my  vapor-girdle  soaring  forth 
I  scaled  the  buoyant  highway  of  the 
birds, 
And  drank  the  dews  and  drizzle  of  the 
North, 
That  I  might  mix  with  men,  and  hear 
their  words 
On  pathway 'd  plains;  for  —  while  my  hand 
exults 
Within  the  bloodless  heart  of  lowly  flow- 
ers 
To  work  old  laws  of  Love  to  fresh  results. 
Thro'  manifold  effect  of  simple    pow- 
ers— 
I  too  would  teach  the  man 
Beyond   the    darker    boor  to    see    the 
bright. 
That  his  fresh  life  may  close  as  it  began, 
The  still-fulfilling  promise  of  a  light 
Narrowing  the  bounds  of  night.' 

VIII 

So  wed  thee  with  my  soul,  that  I  may 
mark 
The  coming  year's  great  good  and  varied 
illsy 
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And  new  deyelopments,  whatever  spark 
Be  itmck  from  out  Uie  clash  of  warring 
wills; 
Or  whether,  since  oar  natore  cannot  rest, 
The  smoke  of  war's  volcano  burst  again 
From  hoaiy  deeps  that  belt  the  changeful 
West, 
Old  Empires,  dwellings  of  the  kings  of 
men; 
Or  should  thoee  fail  that  hold  the  helm. 
While  the  long  day  of  knowledge  grows 
and  warms, 
And  in  the  heart  of  this  most  ancient  realm 
A  hateful  Yoice  be  utter'd,  and  alarms 
Bounding  '  To  arms  1  to  arms  1 ' 

IX 

A  simpler,  saner  lesson  might  he  learn 
Who  reads  thy  graduid  process.  Holy 
Spring. 
Thy  leaves  possess  the  season  in  their  turn, 
And  in  their  time  thy  warblers  rise  on 
wing. 
How  surely  glidest  thou  from  March  to 
May, 
And  changest,  breathing  it,  the  snllen 
wind, 
^iv  scope  of  operation,  day  by  day. 

Larger  and  fuller,  like  the  human  mind ! 
Thy  warmths  from  bud  to  bud 

Accomplish  that  blind  model  in  the  seed, 
And  men  have  hopes,  which  race  the  rest- 
less blood, 
That  after  man^  changes  may  succeed 
Life  which  is  Life  indeed. 


MERLIN  AND  THE  GLEAM 

Compare  '  The  Voyage ; '  and  see  also  '  Free- 
dom'(1884): 

*  O  foUowOT  of  the  Ylalon,  ■tin 

In  motion  to  the  dintant  gloam,*  oto. 

Stopford  Brooke  nys  of  this  poem :  '  It  is  as 
lovely  in  form  and  rhythm  and  imaginatioa,  as 
it  is  noble  in  thought  and  emotion.  It  speaks 
to  all  poetic  hearts  in  England ;  it  tells  them  of 
his  coming  death.  It  then  reoidls  his  past,  his 
youth,  his  manhood ;  his  early  poems,  nii  orit- 
108,  his  central  labor  on  Arthur  ■  tale ;  and  we 
see  through  its  verse  clear  into  the  inmost 
chamber  of  his  heart.  What  sits  there  upon 
the  throne,  -what  has  always  sat  thereon  ?  It  is 
the  undying  longing:  and  search  after  the  ideal 
iJffht.  tlks  mother -passion  of  all  the  supreme 
world.    *'  I  am  Merlin,  who  fol- 


low the  Gleam."    I  know  of  w> 
nyaoa's  which  mote  takes  my  heart 
and  beauty.' 

1 

O  TOUNO  Mariner, 
Too  from  the  haven 
Under  the  sea^iif  , 
Yon  that  are  watching 
The  gray  Magician 
With  eyee  of  wonder, 
/  am  Merlin, 
And  /  am  dying, 
/  am  Merlin 
Who  follow  the  Gleam. 


II 

Mighty  the  Wizard 
Who  found  me  at  snnriae 
Sleeping,  and  woke  me 
And  leam'd  me  Magic  I 
Great  the  Master, 
And  sweet  the  Mane, 
When  over  the  valley^ 
In  early  summers, 
Over  the  mountain. 
On  human  faces. 
And  all  around  me. 
Moving  to  melody. 
Floated  the  Gleam. 

ni 

Once  at  the  croak  of  a  Raven  who 
A  barbarous  people, 
Blind  to  the  magic 
And  deaf  to  the  melody, 
Snarl'd  at  and  cursed  noA. 
A  demon  vext  me. 
The  light  retreated, 
The  landskip  darkened. 
The  melody  deaden'dt 
The  Master  whisper'd, 
*  Follow  the  Gleam.' 


IV 

Then  to  the  melody, 
Over  a  wilderness 
Gliding,  and  glancing  it 
Elf  of  the  woodland, 
Gnome  of  the  cavern. 
Griffin  and  Giant, 
And  dancing  of  Fairies 
In  desolate  hollows. 
And  wraiths  of  the  roon 
And  rolling  of  dragons 
By  warUe  of  watof^ 
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Or  cataract  mnsio 
Of  falling  torrentSi 
Flitted  the  Gleam. 


Down  from  the  mountain 
And  oyer  the  level, 
And  streaming  and  shining  on 
Silent  riyer, 
Silyery  willow, 
FRsture  and  plowland. 
Innocent  maidens, 
Garrulous  children, 
Homestead  and  hanrest, 
•  Reaper  and  gleaner, 
Ana  rough-ruddj  faces 
Of  lowly  labor, 
Slided  the  Gleam  — 

VI 

Then,  with  a  melody 
Stronger  and  statelier, 
Led  me  at  length 
To  the  city  and  palace 
Of  Arthur  the  Kine; 
Touched  at  the  golden 
Cross  of  the  churches, 
Flash'd  on  the  tournament, 
Flioker'd  and  bickered 
From  helmet  to  helmet. 
And  last  on  th^  forehead 
Of  Arthur  the  blameless 
Bested  the  Gleam. 

vn 

Clouds  and  darkness 

Closed  upon  Camelot; 

Arthur  had  vanished 

I  knew  not  whither, 

The  king  who  loved  me, 

And  cannot  die; 

For  out  of  the  darkness 

Silent  and  slowly 
the  Gleam,  that  had  waned  to  a  wintry 
glimmer 

On  icy  fallow 

And  faded  forest, 

Drew  to  the  valley 

Named  of  the  shadow. 

And  slowly  brightening 

Out  of  the  glimmer. 
And  slowly  movmg  again  to  a  melody 

Yearningly  tender, 

Fell  on  Uie  shadowi 


No  longer  a  shadow. 

But  clothed  with  the  Gleam. 

vin 

And  broader  and  brighter 

The  Gleam  flying  onward, 

Wed  to  the  mel^y. 

Sang  thro'  the  world ; 

And  slower  and  fainter, 

Old  and  weary, 

But  eager  to  follow, 

I  saw,  whenever 

In  passing  it  glanced  upon 

Hamlet  or  city. 

That  under  the  Crosses 

The  dead  man*s  garden. 

The  mortal  hillock. 

Would  break  into  blossom; 

And  so  to  the  land's 

Last  limit  I  came  -^ 

And  can  no  longer. 

But  die  rejoicing. 

For  thro'  the  Magic 

Of  Him  the  Mighty, 

Who  taught  me  in  childhood^ 

There  on  the  border 

Of  boundless  Ocean, 

And  all  but  in  Heaven 

Hovers  the  Gleam. 

IX 

Not  of  the  sunlight. 
Not  of  the  moonlight. 
Not  of  the  starlight ! 
O  young  Mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven. 
Call  your  companions, 
Launch  your  vessel 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin, 
After  it,  follow  it. 
Follow  the  Gleam. 


ROMNEY'S   REMORSE 

[I  read  Hayley*8  Life  of  Romney  the  other 
day  —  Romney  wanted  but  education  and  read- 
ing to  make  him  a  very  fine  painter :  but  his 
ideal  was  not  high  nor  fixed.  How  touching 
is  the  close  of  his  life  I  He  married  at  nine- 
teen, and  because  Sir  Joshua  and  others  had 
said  that  *marriare  spoilt  an  artist'  almost 
immediateVr  left  his  wife  in  the  North  and 
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scarce  saw  her  till  the  end  of  his  life  ;  when 
old,  nearly  mad,  and  quite  desolate,  he  went 
>haok  to  her  and  she  receiTed  him  and  nnrsed 
him  till  he  died.  This  quiet  act  of  hers  is 
worth  all  Romney^s  pictures  t  even  as  a  matter 
of  Art,  I  am  sure.  —  Edward  Fitzoebald, 
*  Letters  and  Literary  Remains,'  vol.  i.  j 

^'Beat,  little  heart  —  I  give  yon  this  and 

this.' 
Who  are  you  ?     What !  the  Lady  Ham- 

Uton? 
Tood,  I  am  never  weary  painting  you. 
f  o  sit  once  more  ?   Cassandra,  Hebe,  Joan, 
3r  spinning    at  your  wheel    beside    tho 

vine  — 
Bacchante,  what  you  will;  and  if  I  fail 
To  conjure  and  concentrate  into  form 
And  color  all  you  are,  the  fault  is  less 
In  me  than  Art.     What  artist  ever  yet 
Could  make  pure  light  live  on  the  canvas  ? 

Art! 
Why  should  I  so  disrelish  that  short  word  ? 
Where  am  I  ?  snow  on  all  the  hills  !  so 

hot, 
So  fever'd  I  never  colt  would  more  delight 
To  roll  himself  in  meadow  j^rass  than  I 
To  wallow  in  that  winter  of  the  hills. 
Nurse,  were  you  hired  ?  or  came  of  your 

own  will 
To  wait  on  one  so  broken,  so  forlorn  ? 
Have  I  not  met  you  somewhere  lonejLgo  ? 
I  am  all  but  sure  I  have  —  in  Kendal 

church  — 
O,  yes  I  I  hired  you  for  a  season  there, 
And  then  we  parted;  but  you  look  so  kind 
That  you  will  not  deny  my  sultry  throat 
One  draught  of  icy  water.    There  —  you 

spin 
The  drops  upon  my  forehead.     Tour  hand 

shakes. 
I  am  ashamed.     I  am  a  trouble  to  yon, 
Could  kneel  for  your   forgiveness.     Are 

they  tears  ? 
For  me  —  they  do  me  too  much  grace  — 

for  me  ? 
O  Mary,  Mary  I 

Vexing  you  with  words  I 
Words  only,  bom  of  fever,  or  the  fumes 
Of  that  dark  opiato  dose  you  gave  me,  — 

words. 
Wild  babble.    I  have  stumbled  back  again 
Into  the  common  day,  the  sounder  self. 
Grod  stay  ma  there,  d  only  for  your  sake, 
The  truest,  kindliest,  noblest-hearted  wife 
That  ever  wore  a  Christian  marriage-ring. 


My  curse  upon  the  Master's  apothegm, 
That  wife    and    children  drag  an  artist 

down  1 
This  seem'd  my  lodestar  in  the  heaven  of 

Art^ 
And  lured  me  from  the  household  fire  on 

earth. 
To  you  my  davs  have  been  a  lifelong  lie, 
Grafted  on  h^  a  truth;  and  tho'  yon  say, 
^  Take  comfort  you  have  won  tho  painter's 

fame,' 
The  best  in  me  that  sees  the  worst  in  me* 
And  groans  to   see   it,  finds   no  oomfoit 

there. 
What  fame  ?    I  am  not  Raphael,  TJtian, 

—  no. 
Nor  even  a  Sir  Joshua,  some  will  cry. 
Wrong  there  I    The  painter's  &ffle  ?  but 

mine,  that  grew 
Blown  into  glittering  by  the  popular  breath. 
May  float  awhile  beneath  the  sun,  may  toll 
The  rainbow  hues  of  heaven  about  it  — 

Tbeiv! 
The  color'd  bubble  bursts  above  the  abyss 
Of  Darkness,  utter  Lethe. 

Is  it  so? 

Her  sad  eyes  plead  for  my  own  fame  with 

me 
To  make  it  dearer. 

Look,  the  sun  has  tnea 
To  flame  along  another  dreary  daj. 
Your  hand,    now  bright  you  keep  yoor 

marriage-ring  t 
Raise  me.    I  thank  you. 

Ilaa  your  opiate  thn 
Bred  this  black  mood  ?  or  am  I  consciook 

more 
Than  other  Masters,  of  the  chasm  betw««a 
Work  and  Ideal  ?    Or  does  the  gloom  ul 

age 
And  suffering   cloud  the   height  I  stain 

upon 
Even  from  myself?  stand?   stood  —  no 

more* 

And  vet 
The  world  would  lose,  if  such  a  wife  as  yoa 
Should  vanish  unrecorded.    Might  I  erate 
One  favor  ?    I  am  bankrupt  of  all  elaim 
On  your  obedience,  and  my  stron^pest  wish 
Falls  flat  before  your  least  unwilluigiieca. 
Still,  would  you  —  if  it  please  yosi  —  sit  ts 

me? 
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I  dream'd  last  night  of  that  clear  som- 

mer  noon, 
When  seated  on  a  rock,  and  foot  to  foot 
With  your  own  shadow  in  the  placid  lake, 
You  claspt  oar  infant  daughter,  heart  to 

heart. 
I  had  been  among  the  hills,  and  brought 

70U  down 
A  length  of  staghom-moss,  and  this  you 

twined 
About  her  cap.    I  see  the  picture  yet, 
Mother  and  child.  A  sound  from  far  away, 
No  louder  than  a  bee  among  the  flowers, 
A  fall  of  water  lull'd  the  noon  asleep. 
You  stiU'd  it  for  the  moment  with  a  song 
Which  often  echo'd  in  me,  while  I  stood 
Before  the  great  Madonn»-masterpieces 
Of  ancient  Art  in  Paris,  or  in  Rome. 

Mary,  my  crayons  I  if  I  can,  I  will. 
You  should  have    been  —  I  might    have 

made  you  once. 
Had  I  but  known  you  as  I  know  you  now  — 
The  true  Alcestis  of  the  time.  Your  song  — 
Sit,  listen  !     I  remember  it,  a  proof 
That  I  —  even  I  —  at  times  remember'd 

you. 

*  Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart  I  beat,  beat  I 
Beat  upon  mine  I  you  are  mine,  my  sweet ! 
All  mine  from  your  pretty  blue  eyes  to  your  feet, 

My  sweet.' 

Less  profile  !  turn  to  me  —  three-quarter 
face. 

'  Sleep,  little  bloesom,  my  honey,  my  bliss  I 
For  I  give  you  this,  and  1  g:iTe  yon  this ! 
And  I  blind  your  pretty  blue  eyes  -with  a  kiss  I 

Sleep  I ' 

Too  early  blinded  by  the  kiss  of  death  — 

'  Father  and  Mother  will  watoh  yon  grow '  — 

You  watch'd,  not  I;  she  did  not  grow,  she 
died. 

*  Father  and  Mother  will  watoh  yon  grow. 
And  gather  the  roees  wheneyer  they  blow, 
And  find  the  white  heather  wherever  you  go. 

My  sweet.' 

Ab,  my  white  heather  only  blooms  in  hea^ 

ven 
With  Milton's  amaranth.      There,  there, 

there  I  a  child 
Hmd   shamed  me  at  it— -Down,  you  idle 

tools, 


Stampt  into  dust  —  tremulous,  all  awry, 
Blurrd  like  a  landskip  in  a  ruffled  pool,  — 
Not  one  stroke  firm.    This  Art,  that  harlot- 
like 
Seduced  me  from  you,  leaves  me  harlot- 
like. 
Who  love  her  still,  and  whimper,  impotent 
To  win  her  back  before  I  die  —  and  then  — 
Then,  in  the  loud  world's  bastard  judg- 
ment-day. 
One  truth  will  damn  me  with  the  mindless 

mob. 
Who  feel  no  touch  of  my  temptation,  more 
Than  all  the  myriad  lies  that  blacken  round 
The  corpse  of  every  man  that  gains  a  name; 

*  This  model  husband,  this  fine  artist  1 ' 

Fool, 
What  matters?     Six  foot  deep  of  burial 

mould 
Will  dull  their  comments  !    Ay,  but  wher 

the  shout 
Of  His  descending  peals  from  heaven,  an4 

throbs 
Thro'  earth  and  all  her  graves,  if  He  should 

ask, 

*  Why  left  you  wife  and  children  ?  for  my 

sake. 
According  to  my  word  ?  '  and  I  replied, 
*Nay,  Lord,  for  Art,*  why,    that  would 

sound  so  mean 
That  all  the  dead,  who  wait  the  doom  of 

hell 
For  bolder  sins  than  mine,  adulteries. 
Wife-murders,  —  nay,  the  ruthless  Mussul- 
man 
Who  flings  his  bowstrung  harem   in  the 

sea. 
Would  turn,  and  glare  at  me,  and  point 

and  jeer, 
And  gibber  at  the  worm  who,  living,  made 
The  wife  of  wives  a  widow-bride,  and  lost 
Salvation  for  a  sketch. 

I  am  wild  again  ! 
The  coals  of  fire  you  heap  upon  my  head 
Have  crazed  me.    Some  one  knocking  there 

without  ? 
No  I     Will  my  Lidian  brother  come  ?  to 

find 
Me  or  my  coffin  ?    Should  I  know  the 

man  ? 
This  worn-out  Reason  dying  in  her  house 
May  leave  the  windows  blinded,  and  if  so. 
Bid  him  farewell  for  me,  and  tell  him  — 

Hope  I 
I  hear  a  death-bed  angel  whisper,  *  Hope.' 
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*  The  miserable  hare  no 
Bat  only  hope  I '    He  said  it  —  in  the  phiy. 
His  crime  was  of  the  senses;  of  the  mind 
Mine  —  worse,  oold«  oalcolated. 

Tell  mr  son  — 
O,  let  me  lean  mjr  head  upon  your  breast. 
*Beat,  little  heart'  on  this  fool  brain  of 

mine. 
I  once  had  friends  ^~  and  many  —  none 

like  yoa. 
I  loye  you  more  than  when  we  married. 

fiope  I 
O,  yes,  I  hope,  or  fancy  that,  perhaps, 
Haman  forgiveness  touches  heaven,  and 

thence  — 
For  you  forgive  me,  yon  are  sure  of  that  — 
Reflected,  sends  a  light  on  the  forgiven. 


PARNASSUS 


Look, 


shadow  tte 


Bsad 

Qnodi 

Potdt  dinwn  .  . . 


•t  f Q(ft  teniponiiiL 


What  be  those  crown'd  forms  high  over 

the  sacred  fountain  ? 
Bards,  that  the  mighty  Muses  have  raised 

to  the  heights  of  the  mountain, 
And  over  the  flight  of  the  Ages  I    O  God- 
desses, help  roe  up  thither  ! 
Lightning  may  shrivel  the  laurel  of  Ciesar, 

but  mine  would  not  wither. 
Steep  is  the  mountain,  but  you,  you  will 

help  me  to  overcome  it, 
And  stand  with  my  head  in  the  zenith,  and 

roll  my  voice  from  the  summit, 
Sounding  for  ever  and  ever  thro'  Earth 

and  her  listening  nations, 
And  mist  with  the  great  sphere-music  of 

stars  and  of  constellmons. 

n 

What  be  those  two  shapes  high  over  the 

sacred  fountain, 
Taller  than  all  the  Muses,  and  hnger  than 

all  the  mountain  ? 
On  those  two  known  peaks  they  stand  ever 

spreading  and  heightening; 
Poet,  that  evergreen  laurel  is  olasted  by 

more  than  lightning  I 


for 

! 


in  their  deep  doable 

erown'd  ones  all 
Sing  like  a  bird  and  be  happy, 

a  deathless  hearinsrl 
'Sonnding  for  ever  and  ever?' 

the  sight  confuses  — 
These  are  Astronomy  and  Geologr, 

MnsesI 


m 

If  the  lips  were  tonch'd  with  fire  from  off 

a  pore  Pierian  altar, 
Tho'  their  music  here  be  mortal  need  the 

singer  greatly  care  ? 
Other  songs  for  other  worids  I  the  firs 

withm  him  would  not  falter; 
Let  the  solden  Iliad  vanish.  Hi 

Homer  there* 


BY  AN   EVOLUTIONIST 

The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  bmte  to  the 
soul  of  a  man. 
And  the  man  said,  *  Am  I  your  debtor  ?  * 
And  the  Lord  — '  Not  yet;  but  make  it  is 
clean  as  yon  can. 
And  then  I  wul  let  you  a  better.' 


If  my  body  come  from  brutes,  my  soid 

certain  or  a  fable. 

Why  not  bask  amid  the  senses  while  the 

sun  of  morning  shines, 

I,  the  finer  bmte  reioicing  in  my  hounds, 

and  in  my  stable, 

Youth  and  health,  and  birth  and  wealth, 

and  choice  of  women  and  of  wines  ? 

n 

What  hast  thou  done  for  me,  grim  Old 
Age,  save  breaking  my  bones  on  the 
rack? 
Would  I  had  past  in  the  morning  thst 
looks  so  bright  from  afar  t 

OLD  AGB 

Done  for  thee?  starved  the  wild  beast  that 
was   linkt  with  thee  eiriitj  jean 
back. 
Less  weight  now  for  the  ladder  ol  heaven 
that  hangs  on  a  star* 


THE  PLAY 
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If  mj  bod  J  come  from  bmtes,  tho'  some- 
what finer  than  their  own, 
I  am  heir,  and  this  my  kingdom.    Shall 
the  royal  Toice  be  mute  ? 
No,  bat  if  the  rebel  snbject  seek  to  drag 
me  from  the  throne. 
Hold  the  sceptre.  Human  Soul,  and  rule 
thy  proYmce  of  the  brute. 

II 

I  haTC  climb'd  to  the  snows  of  Age,  and  I 
gase  at  a  field  in  the  Past, 
Where  I  sank  with  the  body  at  times  in 
the  sloughs  of  a  low  desire. 
Bat  I  hear  no  yelp  of  the  beast,  and  the 
Man  is  quiet  at  last, 
Am  he  stands  on  the  heights  of  his  life 
with  a  glimpse  of  a  height  that  is 
higher. 


FAR  — FAR  — AWAY 
(for  music) 

What  sight  so  lured  him  thro'  the  fields 

he  knew 
As  where  earth's  green  stole  into  heaven's 

own  hue, 

Far — for  —  away  ? 

What    sound   was   dearest  in   his   native 

dells? 
The  mellow  lin-lan-lone  of  evening  bells 

Far  —  far  —  away. 

Wliat  vague  world-whisper,  mystic  pain  or 

joy* 

Thro'  those  three  words  would  haunt  him 
when  a  boy, 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

A    whisper  from    his    dawn    of   life  ?    a 

breath 
From  some  fair  dawn  beyond  the  doors  of 

death 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

Far,  far,  how  far  ?  from  o'er  the  gates  of 

birth, 
Tbe  faint  horizons,  all  the  bounds  of  earth. 

Far  —  far — away?      | 


What  charm  in  words,  a  charm  no  words 

could  nve  ? 
O  dying  words,  can  Music  make  you  live 

Far  —  far  —  away  ? 

POLITICS 

We  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move, 

Nor  always  on  the  plain. 
And  if  we  move  to  such  a  goal 

As  Wisdom  hopes  to  gain, 
Then  yon  that  drive,  and  know  your  craft, 

Will  firmly  hold  the  rein. 
Nor  lend  an  ear  to  random  cries. 

Or  you  may  drive  in  vain; 
For  some  cry '  Quick '  and  some  cry  *  Slow,' 

But,  while  the  hills  remain. 
Uphill  *  Too-slow '  will  need  the  whip, 

Down  hill  *  Too-quick '  the  chain. 

BEAUTIFUL  CITY 

Beautiful  city,  the  centre  and  crater  of 

European  confusion, 
O  you  with  your  passionate  shriek  for  the 

rights  of  an  equal  humanity. 
How  often  your  Re-volution  has  proven  but 

£-volution 
Roll'd  again  back  on  itself  in  the  tides  of  a 

civic  insanity  I 

THE  ROSES   ON   THE  TERRACE 

Rose,  on  this  terrace  fifty  years  ago. 

When  I  was  in  my  June,  you  in  your  May, 
Two  words,  *  My  Rose,'  set  all  your  face 
aglow, 

And  now  that  I  am  white  and  yon  are  gray. 
That  blush  of  fifty  years  ago,  my  dear, 

Blooms  in  the  past,  but  close  to  me  to-day. 
As  this  red  rose,  which  on  our  terrace  here 

Glows  in  the  blue  of  fifty  miles  away. 

THE   PLAY 

Act  first,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloom'd 
with  woe 
You  all  but  sicken  at  the  shifting  scenes. 
And  yet  be  patient.    Our  Playwright  may 
show 
In  some  fifth  act  what  this  wild  Drama 
means. 
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ON  ONE  WHO  AFFECTED  AN 
EFFEMINATE   MANNER 

While  man  and  woman  still  are  incom- 
plete, 

I  prize  that  soul  where  man  and  woman 
meet, 

Which  types  all  Nature's  male  and  female 
plan, 

Bat,  friend,  man -woman  is  not  woman- 
man. 


TO  ONE  WHO  RAN   DOWN  THE 

ENGLISH 

You  make  our  faults  too  gross,  and  thence 

maintain 
Our  darker  future.    May  your  fears  be 

vain ! 
At  times  the  small  black  fly  upon  the  pane 
May  seem  the  black  ox  of  the  distant  plain. 

THE  SNOWDROP 

Many,  many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maid, 
Ever  as  of  old  time. 
Solitary  firstling. 
Coming  in  the  cold  time, 
Prophet  of  the  gay  time. 
Prophet  of  the  May  time, 
Prophet  of  the  roses. 
Many,  many  welcomes, 
February  fair-maid  1 

THE    THROSTLE 

This  poem,  which  had  been  printed  in  this 
country  in  the  New  York  *  World,*  was  first 
published  in  EngUnd,  *  to  secure  oopyright,  in 
an  edition  ultimately  reduced  to  two  copiee, 
...  a  mere  leaflet,  oonsiflting  of  a  title  and 
one  page  of  text'  (Waugh).  It  was  subse- 
quently printed  in  the  '  New  Review  *  for  Oc- 
tober, 1889,  and  was  included  in  the  '  Demeter  * 
volume,  published  in  December  of  the  same 
year. 

'  Summer  is  coming,  summer  is  coming. 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it. 
Light  again,  leaf  again,  life  again,  love 
again  I ' 

Yes,  my  wild  little  Poet 


Sing  the  new  year  in  under  the  blue. 
Last  year  yon  sang  it  as  gladly. 

*  New,  new,  new,  new  ! '    Is  it  then  so  sev 

That  you  should  carol  so  madly  ? 

*  Loye  again,  song  again,  nest  again,  youof 

again,' 
Never  a  prophet  so  crazy  I 
And  hardly  a  daisy  as  yet,  little  friend. 
See,  there  is  hardly  a  daisy. 

'  Here  again,  here,  here,  here,  happy  jtu  V 
O  warble  unchidden,  unbidden  ! 

Summer  is  coming,  is  coming,  my  dear, 
And  all  the  winters  are  tiiHAm. 


THE  OAK 

This  poem,  as  the  '  Memoir  *  (toL  iL  p.  ^ 
informs  us,  was  one  which,  like  '  Far  —  fir  — 
away,'  the  author  liked,  thinking  it  'eleaa  est 
like  a  Greek  epigram.' 

Live  thy  Life, 

Young  and  old* 
Like  yon  oak. 
Bright  in  springs 

Living  gold; 

Summer-rich 

Then;  and  then 
Autumn-changed, 
Soberer-hued 

Gold  again. 

All  his  leaves 

Fallen  at  length. 
Look,  he  stands, 
Trunk  and  bough, 

Naked  strength* 


IN  MEMORIAM 

W.  G.  WARD 

William  George  Ward  (1812-82) 
nent  in  the  ^Traotarian'  movement  la  ^ 
English  Church  duringthe  second  qnariprof 
the  present  century.  The  London  *  TlmM  *  ol 
June  21,  1887,  in  its  jubilee  retrospect  of  t&« 
events  of  Queen  Viotoria's  reign,  referrim;  to 
the  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  the  period,  si^> 
*The  Catholic  — or,  as  it  is  named  from  tbt 
accident  of  its  method,  the  Traotarian  ~  move- 
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ment  in  the  Chnrcli  of  £ngland|  is  the  first  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  observer;'  and, 
after  discnssing  its  influence  on  the  relk^on  of 
England,  adds  that  its  originators  *  found  them- 
selves stranded  in  an  eddy  of  the  stream  they 
had  set  in  motion,  and  while  the  Catholic  re- 
vival vivified  and  transformed  the  Elnglish 
Church,  itself  being  modified  and  transformed 
in  the  process,  its  distinguished  pioneers,  with 
Newman  and  Ward  at  their  head,  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.'  The  life  of  Ward,  with 
special  reference  to  his  connection  with  this  re- 
lip^ons  movement,  has  been  written  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  in  the  two  volumes  entitled 
*  William  George  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Move- 
ment '  (London,  1889),  which  was  reviewed  by 


the  present  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century,*  (vol.  xxvi.  p.  348),  and  *  William 
Oeorge  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival  in  £^- 
hind '  (London,  1893). 

Farewell,  whose  like  on  earth  I  shall  not 
find, 
Whose  Faith  and  Work  were  bells  of 
fall  accord, 
My  friend,  the  most  unworldly  of  mankind, 
Most    generous    of    all   Ultramontanes, 
Ward, 
How  subtle  at  tierce  and  quart  of  mind 
with  mind. 
How  loyal  in  the  following  of  thy  Lord  I 
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A   DRAMA 

This  play,  thouffh  ihe  last  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  *  historical  trilogy '  (^  Harold,^ 
'  Becket,'  and  *  Queen  Mary '),  was  the  first  in  the  order  of  composition.  It  was  published  in 
1875.  The  next  year  it  was  produced,  with  some  necessary  abridgment  (it  is  much  the  longest 
of  the  three  plays)  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London,  Mr.  Irving  taking  the  part  of  Philip  II. 

*  This  trilogy  of  plays,*  as  the  poet  notes  ('Memoir,*  vol.  ii.  p.  178),  '  portrays  the  making  of 
England.*  In  *  Harold '  we  have  ^  the  great  conflict  between  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans  for 
supremacy,  the  awakening  of  the  English  people  and  clergy  from  the  slumber  into  which  they 
had  for  the  most  part  fallen,  and  the  forecast  of  the  greatness  of  our  composite  race.  In 
**  Becket "  the  struggle  is  between  the  Crown  and  the  Church  for  predominance,  a  struggle  which 
continued  for  many  centtiries.  In  ^*  Mary  '*  are  described  the  final  downfall  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in  England,  and  the  dawning  of  a  new  age ;  for  after  the  era  of  priestly  domination  comes 
the  era  of  the  freedom  of  the  individuaL*    See  also  the  '  Memoir,'  vol.  li.  pp.  17&-186. 
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Villa  Oaboia. 
8ovo. 

Amoar  ^tttrt  }     ^d^^renis  qf  WyaU, 

Frbm,  Genilenum  of  Lord  Howard* 

Roan,  Servant  to  NoaUU*. 

William,  Servant  to  Wyatt. 

Btswakd  or  HomiHOLD  to  the  PrineuM  Eliaabeth, 

Old  Mokm  and  Noku. 

MAXOBioims  or  £x■^n^  Mother  of  Courtenay, 

Ladt  Claebhob  ) 

Ladt  Maadalbi  Daobib.      \     Ladiet  in  Waiting  to  the 


Maid  <ur  Hovos  to  the  Prineeu  EliMobeth. 
n^"   I     tuw  Country  Wives, 

Lords  and  other  Attandantt,  Membora  of  tiie  Prlrj  Council,  Membora  of  Farliamoai,  Two 
Aldannon,  Citixena,  Paaaanta,  Uabera,  Maaaangnrii,  Ooarda,  Fagea,  OoapeUera,  Mawhahnan, 
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ACT  I 

Scene  I. — Aldgate  richly  decorated 
Crowd.    Marshalmen 

ManhcUman,  Stand  back,  keep  a  clear 
lane  1  When  will  her  Majesty  pass,  say'st 
thou  ?  why  now,  even  now;  wherefore  draw 
back  your  heads  and  your  horns  before  I 
break  them,  and  make  what  noise  you  will 
with  your  tongnes,  so  it  be  not  treason. 
Long  live  Queen  Mary,  the  lawful  and  le- 
gitimate daughter  of  Harry  the  Eighth  I 
Shout,  knaves  I 

Citixem,  Long  live  Queen  Mary  I  to 

Fir$t  Citixen.  That 's  a  hard  word,  legi- 
timate;  what  does  it  mean  ? 

Second  Citizen,  It  means  a  bastard. 

Third  Citixen,  Nay,  it  means  true-bom. 

Fint  Citizen.  Why,  did  n't  the  Fkrlia- 
ment  make  her  a  bastard  ? 

Second  Citizen,  No;  it  was  the  Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Third  Citizen,  That  was  after,  man; 
that  was  after.  ao 

Fir9t  Citizen,  Then  which  is  the  bas- 
tard? 

Second  Citizen,  Troth,  they  be  both  bas- 
tards by  Act  of  Parliament  and  Council. 

mrd  Citizen,  Ay,  the  Parliament  can 
make  every  true-bom  man  of  us  a  bastard. 
Old  Nokeik  can't  it  make  thee  a  bastaid  7 
thou  shouldst  know,  for  thou  art  as  white 
as  three  Christmaaes. 

(Hd  Nokes  (drettmUw),    Who 's 


Ull 


ig_?    King  Edward  or  King  Richard?   ii 
Third  Citizen.    No,  old  Noket. 
OidNokee.    It'sHanyl 


Third  Citizen,  It 's  Queen  Mary. 

Old  Nokes.  The  blessed  Mary^^s 
ing  I  IFatte  on  hie  inen 

Nokes,  Let  father  alone,  my  masten! 
he 's  past  your  questioning. 

Third  Citizen,  Answer  thou  f<ir  him. 
then  I  thou  'rt  no  such  cockerel  tbjaelf,  for 
thou  was  bom  i'  the  tail  end  of  old  Ham 
the  Seventh.  43 

Nokes.  £h  I  that  was  afore  bttsCard- 
making  began.  I  was  bom  true  man  si 
five  in  the  forenoon,  i'  the  tail  of  old  Hanr, 
and  so  the)"  can't  make  me  a  bastaid. 

Third  Citizen.  But  if  Parliament  eu 
make  the  Queen  a  bastard,  why,  it  fol1o«n 
all  the  more  that  they  can  msJce  thee  one, 
who  art  fray'd  i'  the  knees,  aod  oat  at 
elbow,  and  bald  o'  the  back,  and  burstca 
at  the  toes,  and  down  at  heels. 

Nokes,  I  was  bom  of  a  true  oaa  aad  a 
ring'd  wife,  and  I  can't  argue  upon  it;  bat 
I  and  my  old  woman  'ud  bum  npoo  it,  thai 
would  we. 

Marshalman,  What  are  you  eaekfiug  «f 
bastardy  under  the  Queen's  own  now? 
I  '11  have  you  flogg'd  and  burnt  ioo^  hy 
the  rood  I  wiU.  -» 

First  Citizen,  He  swean  by  tb«  rood. 
Whewl 

Second  Citizen,  Hark  I  the  trompeta. 
[7*Ae    Procession    passes^    Mary   oa^ 
Elizabeth  rufth^  side  ftjf  Arfe,  iiti  di^ 
appears  under  the  gate* 

Citizens,  Long  live  (^eea  Maiy  t  dew 
with  all  traitors  1  God  save  her  6; 
death  to  Northumberland ! 


u 


Manent  Two  GnmsMxir. 

First  Cfentieman,    By  God*a  lifkt  a 
eraatere,  light  rajal  1 
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Second  Gentleman.  She  looks  oomelier 
than  ordixuury  to-day;  but  to  my  mind  the 

royal.  72 

Pint  Gentleman.  I  mean  the  Lady 
Eli«beth.  Didyouhea,(Ihave.daug.i 
ter  in  her  serrice  who  reported  it)  that  she 
met  the  Queen  at  Wanstead  with  five  hun- 
dred horse,  and  the  Queen  (tho'  some  say 
they  be  much  divided)  took  her  hand, 
call'd  her  sweet  sister,  and  kiss'd  not  her 
alone,  but  all  the  ladies  of  her  following.  80 

Second  Gentleman.  Ay,  that  was  in  her 
hour  of  joy.  There  will  be  plenty  to  sunder 
and  unsister  them  again;  this  Gardiner  for 
one,  who  is  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  will  pounce  like  a  wild  beast  out  of  his 
caee  to  worry  Cranmer. 

r^t  Gentleman.  And,  furthermore,  my 
daughter  said  that  when  there  rose  a  talk 
of  the  late  rebellion,  she  spoke  eyen  of 
Northumberland  pitifully,  and  of  the  good 
Lady  Jane  as  a  poor  innocent  child  who 
had  but  obeyed  her  father;  and,  further- 
more, she  said  that  no  one  in  her  time 
should  be  burnt  for  heresy.  94 

Second  Gentleman.  Well,  sir,  I  look  for 
happy  times. 

^r$t  Gentleman.  There  is  but  one  thing 
against  them.     I  know  not  if  you  know. 

Second  Gentleman.  I  suppose  you  touch 
upon  the  rumor  that  Charles,  the  master  of 
the  world,  has  offer'd  her  lus  son  Philip, 
the  Pope  and  the  devil.  I  trust  it  is  but 
a  rumor.  103 

I^trst  Gentleman.  She  is  going  now  to 
the  Tower  to  loose  the  prisoners  there,  and 
among  them  Courtenay,  to  be  made  Earl 
of  Devon,  of  royal  blood,  of  splendid  fea- 
ture, whom  the  council  and  all  her  people 
wish  her  to  marry.  May  it  be  so,  for  we 
are  many  of  us  Catholics,  but  few  Papists, 
and  the  Hot  Gospellers  will  go  mad  upon 
it.  iia 

Second  Gentleman.  Was  she  not  b»- 
troth'd  in  her  babyhood  to  the  Great  Em- 
peror himself  ? 

Firsi  Gentleman.  Ay,  but  he  *s  too  old. 

Second  Gentleman.  And  again  to  her 
eonsin  Reginald  Pole,  now  Cardinal;  but 
I  bear  that  he  too  is  full  of  aches  and  bro- 
ken before  his  day.  120 

FirH  Gentleman.  Oh,  the  Pope  could 
toM  with  his  cardinalate,  and  his  aoh- 


age,  and  his  breakage,  if  that  were  all.  Will 
yon  not  follow  the  procession  ? 

Second  Gentleman,  No;  I  have  seen 
enough  for  this  day. 

First  Gentleman.  Well,  I  shall  follow; 
if  I  can  get  near  enough  I  shall  judge  with 
my  own  eyes  whether  her  Grace  incline  to 
this  splenoid  scion  of  Plantagenet. 

^Exeunt. 

Scene  II 

A  Room  in  Lambeth  Palace 

Cranmer.  To  Strasbnrg,  Antwerp,  Frank- 
fort, Zurich,  Worms, 

Gfeneva,  Basle  —  our  bishops  from  their 
sees 

Or  fled,  they  say,  or  flying  —  Poinet,  Bar- 
low, 

Bale,  Scory,  Coverdale  ;  besides  the  deans 

Of  Christchurch,  Durham,  Exeter,  and 
Wells  — 

Ailmer  and  BuUingham,  and  hundreds 
more; 

So  they  report.    I  shall  be  left  alone. 

No;  Hooper,  Ridley,  Latimer,  will  not  fly. 

Enter  Peter  Martyr. 

Peter   Martyr.      Fly,    Cranmer  I    were 

there  nothing  else,  your  name 
Stands  first  of  those  who  sign*d  the  letters 

patent  10 

That  gave  her  royal  crown  to  Lady  Jane. 
Cranmer.    Stand  first  it  may,  but  it  was 

written  last. 
Those  that    are    now  her    privy   council 

sign'd 
Before  me;  nay,  the  judges  had  pronounced 
That  our  young  Edwam  might  bequeath 

the  crown 
Of  England,  putting  by  his  father's  will. 
Yet  I  stood  out,  till  Edward  sent  for  me. 
The  wan  boy -king,  with  his  fast -fading 

eyes 
Fist  hard  on  mine,  his  fnul  transparent 

hand. 
Damp  with  the  sweat  of  death,  and  griping 

mine,  ao 

Whisper'd  me,  if  I  loved  him,  not  to  yield 
His  Church  of  England  to  the  Papal  wolf 
And  Mary;    then  I  could  no  more  —  I 

sign'd. 
Nay,  for  bare  shame  of  inconsistenc^i 
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She  cannot  pass  her  traitor  conncil  by, 
To  make  me  headless. 

Peter  Martyr.  That  might  be  forgiven. 
I  toll  you,  :ly,  my  lord.     You  do  not  own 
The  bodily  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
Their  wafer  and  perpetual  sacrifice:  aq 

Your  creed  will  be  your  death. 

Cranmer,  Step  after  step, 

Thro'  many  voices  crying  right  and  left, 
Have    I    climb*d  back    into    the    primal 

church. 
And  stand  within  the  porch,  and   Christ 

with  me. 
My  flight  were  such  a  scandal  to  the  faith. 
The  downfall  of  so  many  simple  souls, 
I  dare  not  leave  my  post. 

Peter  Martyr,  But  you  divorced 

Queen  Catharine  and  her  father;  hence,  her 

hate 
Will  burn  till  you  are  bnm'd. 

Cranmer,  I  cannot  help  it. 

The  Canonists  and  Schoolmen  were  with  me. 
'  Thou  shalt  not  wed  thy  brother's  wife.'  — 

'T  is  written,  40 

'They  shall  be  childless.'      True,   Mary 

was  born. 
But  France   would  not  accept  her  for  a 

bride 
As    being    bom    from    incest;     and    this 

wrought 
Upon  the  King;  and  child  by  child,  you 

know. 
Were  momentary  sparkles,  out  as  quick 
Almost  as  kindled;   and   he   brought  his 

doubts 
And  fears  to  me.     Peter,  I  '11  swear  for 

him 
He  did  believe  the  bond  incestuous. 
But  wherefore  am  I  trenching  on  the  time 
That  should  already  have  seen  your  steps  a 

mile  50 

From  me  and  Lambeth?    God  be  with 

you  1    Gro. 
Peter  Martyr.  Ah,  but  how  fierce  a  letter 

you  wrote  against 
Their  superstition  when  they  slander'd  you 
For  setting  up  a  mass  at  Canterbury 
To  please  the  Queen  I 

Cranmer.  It  was  a  wheedling  monk 

Set  up  the  mass. 

Peter  Martyr.     I  know  it,  my  good  lord. 
But  you  so  bubbled  over  with  hot  terms 
Of  Satan,  liars,  blasphemy.  Antichrist, 
She  never  will  forgive  yon.    Fly,  my  lord, 

fly! 


Cranmer.  I  wrote  it,  and  God  gnu&i  me 
power  to  bum  1  tp 

Peter  Martyr.    They  have  giren   me  s 
safe  conduct;  for  all  that 
I  dare  not  stay.    I  fear,  I  fear,  I  see  yoo, 
Dear  friend,  for  the  last  time;  farewell 
and  fly. 
Cranmer.  Fly  and  farewell,  and  let  ne 
die  the  death. 

[Exit  Peter  Maxiyr. 

Enter  Old  Servawt. 

O,  kind  and  gentle  master,  the  Qneea's 

OfiBcers 
Are  here  in  force  to  take  yon  to  the  Tower 
Cranmer.  Ay,  gentle  friend,  admit  them 

I  will  go. 
I  thank  my  (Sod  it  is  too  late  to  fly. 


Scene  III 

St.  Paul's  Cross 

Father  Bourne  in  the  pulpit.  A  crowd. 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  CounTCurAT. 
The  SiEUR  DB  N0AILLE8  and  his  smm 
RooER  in  front  of  the  Uagt,     HubMx. 

Noailles.  Hast  thou  let  fall  those  paper* 
in  the  palace  7 

Roger.  Ay,  sir. 

Noailles.  *  There  will  be  no  peeee  fm 
Mary  till  Elizabeth  lose  her  head.' 

Roger.  Ay,  sir. 

Noailles.  And  the  othery  *Loti|^  live 
Elizabeth  the  Queen  I ' 

Roger.  Ay,  sir;   she  needs  moat   Utai 
upon  them. 

Noailles.  Well. 

These  beastly  swine  make  snob  a  ^rvkoti^ 

here, 
I  cannot  catch  what  Father  Boome  is  •&▼* 
ing. 

Roger.  Quiet  a  moment,  my  inastr»; 
hear  what  the  shaveling  has  to  say  for  fail*- 
self. 

Crowd.  Hush — hear! 

Bourne.    — and  so  this  nnliappy  la»i 
long  divided  in  itself,  and  severed  from  ti  - 
faith,   will  return  into  the  one  true  Ml 
seeing    that    our  graciotta   Virgin   Qixeea 
hath  — 

Crowd.  No  pope  !  no  pope  I 
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Roger  (to  those  about  him,  mimicking 
Bourne).  —  hath  sent  for  the  holy  legate  of 
the  holy  father  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Pole,  to 
give  us  all  that  holy  absolution  which  —  aa 

First  Citizen,    Old  Bourne  to  the  life  I 

Second  Citizen.    Holy  absolution  !  holy 
Inquisition  I 

Third  CUizen.  Down  with  the  Papist  I 

[Hubbub. 

Bourne.  — and  now  that  your  good 
bishop,  Bonner,  who  hath  lain  so  long  un- 
der bonds  for  the  faith  —  [HiAbub. 

NoaHles.    Friend  Roger,  steal  thou  in 
among  the  crowd, 
And  get  the  swine  to  shout  *  Elizabeth.*  30 
Ton  gray  old  Gospeller,  sour  as  midwin- 
ter, 
Begin  with  him. 

Soger  (goes).  By  the  mass,  old  friend, 
we'll  have  no  pope  here  while  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  lives. 

Gospeller.  Art  thou  of  the  true  faith, 
fellow,  that  swearest  by  the  mass  ? 

Roger.  Ay,  that  am  I,  new  converted, 
but  the  old  leaven  sticks  to  my  tongue  yet. 

First  Citizen.  He  says  right;  by  the 
mass,  we  'U  have  no  mass  here.  41 

Voices  of  the  Crowd.  Peace  !  hear  him; 
let  his  own  words  damn  the  Papist.  From 
thine  own  mouth  I  judge  thee  —  tear  him 
down  I 

Bourne.  —  and  since  our  gracious 
Queen,  let  me  caU  her  our  second  Virgin 
Mary,  hath  begun  to  re-edify  the  true 
teniple  —  49 

First  Citizen.  Virgin  Mary  !  we  *11  have 
no  virgins  here  —  we  'U  have  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  I 

[^Swords  are  drawn,  a  knife  is  hurled 
and  sticks  in  the  pulpit.  The  mob 
throng  to  the  pulpit  stairs. 

Marchioness  of  Exeter.    Son  Courtenay, 
wilt  thou  see  the  holy  father 
Murdered   before  thy  face?  up,  son,  and 

save  him  ! 
rbey  love  thee,  and  thou  canst  not  come  to 
harm. 
Courtenay  (in  the  pulpit).   Shame,  shame, 
my  masters  I  are  you  Enelish-bom, 
4nd  set  yourselves  by  hundreds  against 
one  ? 
Crowd.  A  Conrtenay  I  a  Courtenay  I 
[^A  train  of  Spanish  servants  crosses  at 
the  back  qf  the  stage. 


Noailles.    These  birds  of  passage  oome 

before  their  time. 

Stave  off  the  crowd  upon  the  Spaniard 

there.  60 

Roger.    My    masters,   yonder  's   fatter 

game  for  you 

Than  this  old  gaping  gurgoyle;  look  yon 

there  — 
The  Prince  of  Spain  coming  to  wed  our 

Queen  1 
After  him,  boys  1  and  pelt  him  from  the  city. 
[They  seize  stones  and  follow  the  Span- 
iards.   Exeunt  on  the  other  side  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter  and  Attendants. 
Noailles   (to  Roger).     Stand  from  me. 
If  Elizabeth  lose  her  head  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  her  people,  anger'd  thereupon. 
Arise  against  her  and  dethrone  the  Queen  — 
That  makes  for  France. 
And  if  I  breed  confusion  any  way  —        70 
That  makes  for  Fiance. 

Good-day,  my  Lord  of  Devon ; 
A  bold  heart  yours  to  beard  that  raging 
mob  I 
Courtenay.    My  mother  said,  Go  up;  and 
up  I  went. 
I  knew  they  would  not  do  me  any  wrong. 
For    I   am    mighty   popular    with    them, 
Noailles. 
Noailles.  Tou  look'd  a  king. 
Courtenay.   Why    not  ?      I    am    king's 

blood. 
Noailles.    And  in  the  whirl  of  change 

may  come  to  be  one. 
Courtenay.    Ah ! 
NoaiUes.    But  does  your  gracious  Queen 

entreat  you  kinglike  ? 
Courtenay.     'Fore  God,  I  think  she  en- 
treats me  like  a  child.  80 
Noailles.    You  've  but  a  dull  life  in  this 
maiden  court, 
I  fear,  my  lord  ? 

Courtenay.         A  life  of  nods  and  yawns 
Noailles.    So  you  would  honor  my  poor 
house  to-night, 
We    might    enliven  yon.    Divers    honest 

fellows, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  lately  freed  from 

prison. 
Sir  Peter  Carew  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  and  some  more  —  we 
play. 
Courtenay.  At  what  ? 
NoaiUes,        The  game  of  chess 
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Courtenay.  The  game  of  chess  I 

I  can  play  well,  and  I  shall  beat  you  there. 

NoaiUes.  Ay,  but  we  play  with  Henry, 

King  of  France,  90 

And  certain  of  his  coort 

His  Highness  makes  his  moTCS  across  the 

Channel, 
We  answer  him  with  onrs,  and  there  are 

messengers 
That  go  between  us. 

Courtenay,  Why,  such  a  game,  sir,  were 

whole  years  a-playing. 
Noaiiles.    Nay;    not    so    long    I  trust. 
That  all  depends 
Upon  the  skill  and  swiftness  of  the  play- 
ers. 
Courtenay,   The  King  is  skilful  at  it  ? 
Noaiiles,  Veiy,  my  Lord. 

Courtenay,  And  the  stakes  high  ? 
Noaiiles.       But  not  beyond  your  means. 
Courtenay,  Well,  I  'm  the  first  of  play- 
ers.   I  shall  win.  100 
Noaiiles,  With  our  advice  and  in  our 
company. 
And   so  yon   well  attend   to  the  King's 

moves, 
I  think  you  may. 

Courtenay.        When  do  you  meet  ? 
Noaiiles.  To-night. 

Courtenay  (aside).  I  will  be  there;  the 
fellow  s  at  his  tricks  — 
Deep  —  I    shall    fathom    him.      (Aloud,) 
(jood  morning,  Noaiiles. 

{Exit  Courtenay. 
Noaiiles,  Good-day,  my  Lord.    Strange 
game  of  chess  1  a  king 
That  with  her  own  pawns  plays  against  a 

queen, 
Whose  play  u  all  to  find  herself  a  king. 
Ay;  but  this  fine  blue-blooded  Courtenay 

seems 
Toe   princely  for  a  pawn.    Call    him  a 
knight,  no 

That,  with  an  ass's,  not  a  horse's  head. 
Skips    every  way,  from    levity  or    from 

fear. 
Well,  we  shall  nse  him  somehow,  so  that 

Gardiner 
And  Simon  Renard  sp^  not  out  our  game 
Too  early.     Roger,  thinkest  thou  that  any 

one 
Suspected  thee  to  be  my  man  ? 
Roger.  Not  one,  sir. 

Noaiiles,    No !  the  disguise  was  perfect. 
Let  '•  away  lExemt, 


Scene  IV 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Elizabeth.    Enter  Couxtbkat. 

Courtenay,  So  yet  am  I, 
Unless  my  friends  and  minors  lie  to  me, 
A  goodlier-looking  fellow  than  thia  Fbilip. 
Pah  I 
The  Qneen  is  iU  advised.     Shall  I  tun 

traitor? 
They  've  almost  talked  me  into  it;  yet  tlw 

word 
Affrights  me  somewhat;  to  be  sneh  a  one 
As  lurry  fiolingbroke  hath  a  lure  in  it. 
Good  now,  my  Xady  Queen,  tho'  by  your 

And  by  your  looks  yon  axe  not  worth  the 
having,  n 

Yet  by  your  erown  you  are. 

[Seeing  Qisabetk 
The  Prinoeaa  there  ? 
If  I  tried  her,  and  la  —  she  's  amorooi. 
Have  we  not  heard  of  her  in  Edward'i 

time. 
Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  the  late  Lofd 

Admiral  ? 
I  do  believe  she  'd  yield.    I  should  be  still 
A   party   in    the   State;    and   then,  who 
knows  — 
Elizabeth.  What  are  yon  mosing  on,  nj 

Lord  of  Devon  ? 
Courtenay.   Has  not  the  Qneen  — 
Elizabeth,  Done  what.  Sir  ? 

Courtenay.  —  made  you  foUov 

The  Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Ladj  Le&noz  ?— 

you. 
The  heir  presumptive. 
EUzabM.    Why  do  you  aak  ?  71m  ka0« 
it.  « 

Courtenay.    Yon   needs   mnst   bear  i^ 

hardly. 
Elizabeth.  No,  indeed  I 

I  am  utterly  submissive  to  the  Qneen. 
Courtenay,    Well,  I  was  aasiiig  npaa 
that;  the  Queen 
Is  both  my  foe  and  youn;  we  aheoM  U 
friends. 
Elizabeth.    My  Lord,  the  hatted  of  an- 
other to  us 
Is  no  true  bond  of  friendship. 

Courtenay,  Might  H  aot 

Be  the  rough  pxefaee  of  aoiae  eloeer  bond  ? 
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EHzahetk.  My  lord,  jou  late  were  loosed 

from  out  the  Tower, 

Where,  like  a  butterfly  in  a  chrysalis, 

You  spent  your  life;  that  brokeu,  out  you 

flutter  30 

Thro'  the  new  world,  go  zigzag,  now  would 

settle 
Upon  this  flower,  now  that.    But  all  things 

here 
At  court  are  known;  yon  have  solicited 
The  Queen,  and  been  rejected. 

Cowienay,  Flower,  she  I 

Half  faded  I  but  yon,  cousin,  are  fresh  and 

sweet 
As  the  first  flower  no  bee  has  ever  tried. 
Elitabetk.  Are  you  the  bee  to  try  me  ? 
why,  but  now 
I  called  you  butterfly. 

Courienay.  Tou  did  me  wrong, 

1  love  not  to  be  called  a  butterfly. 

Why  do  you  call  me  butterfly  ?  40 

Elizabeth,  Why  do  you  go  so  gay  then  ? 
Courienay.  Velvet  and  gold. 

This  dress  was  made  me  as  the   Earl  of 

Devon 
To  take  my  seat  in;  looks  it  not  right 
royal? 
Elizabeth.  So  royal  that  the  Queen  for- 
bade you  wearing  it. 
Courtenay.  I  wear  it  then  to  spite  her. 
Elizabeth,  My  lord,  my  lord; 

2  see  you  in  the  Tower  again.    Her  Ma- 

jesty 
Hears    you    affect  the    Prince  —  prelates 
kneel  to  you.  — 
CaurUnay.    I  am  the   noblest  blood  in 
Europe,  Madam, 
A  Courtenay  of  Devon,  and  her  cousin. 
Elizabeth.    She    hears  you   make  your 
boast  that  after  all  50 

She  means  to  wed  you.    Folly,  my  good 
lord. 
Courtenay.  How  foUy  ?  a  great  party  in 
the  state 
Wills  me  to  wed  her. 

Elizabeth.  Failing  her,  my  lord, 

Doth  not  as  great  a  party  in  the  State 
Will  you  to  wed  me  ? 

Courtenay.  Even  so,  fair  lady. 

Elizabeth,    You  know  to  flatter  ladies. 
Courtenay.  Nay,  I  meant 

True  matters  of  the  heart. 

Elizabeth.  My  heart,  my  lord, 

Is  DO  great  party  in  the  State  as  yet. 


Courtenay.    Great,  said  you?  nay,  you 
shall  be  great.     I  love  you. 
Lay  my  life  in  your  hands.     Can  you  be 
close  ?  60 

Elizabeth.  Can  you,  my  lord  ? 
Courtenay,         Close  as  a  miser's  casket 
Listen: 

The  King  of  France,  Koailles  the  Ambas- 
sador, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  Sir  Peter  Carew, 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  I  mvself,  some  others, 
Have  sworn  this  Spanish  marriage  shall 

not  be. 
If  Mary  will  not  hear  us  —  well — eon  jeo- 

ture  — 
Were  I  in  Devon  \7ith  my  wedded  bride. 
The  people  there  so  worship   me — your 
ear;  69 

You  shall  be  Queen. 

Elizabeth.  You  speak  too  low,  my  lord; 
1  cannot  hear  you. 

Courienay.  I  '11  repeat  it 

Elizabeth.  No  f 

Stand  further  off,  or  you  may  lose  your 
head. 
Courtenay.    I  have  a  head  to  lose  for 

your  sweet  sake. 
Elizabeth.    Have  you,  my  lord?    Best 
keep  it  for  your  owu. 
Nay,  pout  not,  cousin. 
Not  many  friends  are  mine,  except  indeed 
Among  the  many.    I  believe  you  miue: 
And  so  you  may  continue  mine,  farewell. 
And  that  at  once. 

Enter  Mary,  behind, 

Mary.     Whispering  —  leagued  together 
To  bar  me  from  my  Philip. 

Courtenay.  Pray  —  consider  — 

Elizabeth    (teeing    the    Queen).      Well, 

that's  a  noble  horse  of  yours,  my 

lord.  81 

I  trust  that  he  will  carry  you  well  to-day, 

And  heal  your  headache. 

Courtenay.    You  are  wild;  what  head- 
ache? 
Heartache,  perchance;  not  headache. 
ElizeU>eth  {aside  to  Courtenay).     Are  you 
blind? 
[Courtenay  neei  the  Queen  and  exit. 
Exit  Mary. 

Enter  Lord  William  Howard. 

Howard,  Was  that  my  Lord  of  Devon  ? 
do  not  you 
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Be  seen  in  comers  with  my  Lord  of  Devon. 

He  hath  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the  Queen. 

She  fears  the  lords  may  side  with  yon  and 
him 

Against  her  marriage;  therefore  is  he  dan- 
gerous. 89 

And  if  this  Prince  of  fluff  and  feather  come 

To  woo  you,  niece,  he  is  dangerous  every- 
way. 
Elizabeth,  Not  very  dangerous  that  way, 

my  good  nnde. 
Howard,  But  your  own  state  is  full  of 
danger  here. 

The  disaffected,  heretics,  reformers. 

Look  to  you  as  the  one  to  crown  their  ends. 

Mix  not  yourself  with  any  plot  I  pray  you; 

Nay,  if  by  chance  you  hear  of  any  such. 

Speak  not  thereof  —  no,  not  to  your  best 
friend, 

Lest  you  should  be  confounded  with  it. 
StiU  — 

Perinde,  ac  cadaver — as  the  priest  says, 

You  know  your  Latin  —  quiet  as  a  dead 
body.  101 

What  was  my  Lord  of  Devon  telling  you  ? 
Elizabeth,    Whether  he  told  me  anything 
or  not, 

I  follow  your  good  counsel,  g^racious  uncle. 

Quiet  as  a  dead  body. 
Howard.  You  do  right  well. 

I  do  not  care  to  know;  but  this  1  charge 
you, 

Tell  Courtenay  nothing.     The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor — 

I  count  it  as  a  kind  of  virtue  in  him. 

He  hath  not  many  —  as  a  mastiff  dog 

May  love  a  pnppy  cur  ..or  no  more  reason 

Thau  that  the  twain  htive  been  tied  up  to- 
gether, III 

Thus  Gardiner  —  for  the  two  were  fellow- 
prisoners 

So  many  years  in  yon  accursed  Tower  — 

Hath  taken  to  this  Courtenay.    Look  to  it, 
niece. 

He  hath  no  fence  when  Gardiner  ques- 
tions him; 

All  oozes  out;    yet  him  —  because  they 
know  him 

The  last  White  Rose,  the  Inst  Plantagenet  — 

Nay,  there  is  Cardinal  Pole,  too  —  the  peo- 
ple 

Claim  as  their  natural  leader  —  ay,  some 
say 

That  yon  shall  many  him,  make  him  king 
belike. 


ISO 


Elizabeth.  Do  they  say  so,  good  node  7 
Howard,  Ay,  good  nieee  I 

Yon  should  be  plain  and  open  with  om^ 
niece. 

Yon  should  not  play  upon  me. 
Elizabeth,  No,  good  nnde. 

Enter  Gardineil 

Gardiner.  The   Queen  would  see 

Grace  upon  the  moment. 
Elizabeth,  Vihy,  my  lord  bishop  ? 
Gardiner,  I  think  she  means  to  ooansel 
your  withdrawing 
To  Ashridge,  or  some  other  country  house. 
Elizabeth.    Why,  my  lord  bishop  ? 
Gardiner,    I  do  but  bring  the  message, 
know  no  more. 
Your  Grace  will  hear  her  reasons  from  her- 
self, tia 
Elizabeth.  'Tis  mine  own  wish  ftdfiUd 
before  the  word 
Was  spoken,  for  in  truth  I  had  meant  t» 

crave 
Permission  of  her  Highness  to  retire 
To  Ashridge,  and  pursue  my  studies  there. 
Gardiner.   Madam,  to  have  the  wish  be* 
fore  the  word 
Is  man's  good  faity  —  and  the  Qnecn  is 

yours. 
I  left  her  with  rich  jewels  in  her  band. 
Whereof  't  is  like  enough  she  means  to 

make 
A  farewell  present  to  yonr  Grace. 

Elizabeth.  My  lord, 

I  have  the  jewel  of  a  loyal  heart. 

Gardiner,    I  doubt  it  not,  madam,  mn«t 
loyaL  l^Bowi  low  and  enL 

Howard.         See, 
This  comes  of  parleying  with  my  Lord  of 
Devon.  1^ 

Well,  well,  you  roust  obey;  and  I  mjaelf 
Believe  it  will  be  better  for  your  wdfare. 
Yonr  time  will  come. 

Elizabeth.       I  think  my  time  will  eome. 
Uncle, 

I  am  of  sovereign  natnre,  that  I  know. 
Not  to  be  quell'd;  and  I  have  felt  «it3iin 

me 
Stirrings  of  some  great  doom  when  God*» 

just  hour 
Peals  —  but  this  fierce  old  Gardiner — h» 
big  baldness,  ir 

That  irritable  forelock  which  he  rob^ 
His  buzzard  beak  and  deep-iocavera'd  eyci 
Half  fright  me. 
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Howard,  Toa  've  a  bold  heart;  keep  it 

80. 
He  caouot  touch  70a  save  that  yoa  tarn 

traitor; 
And  so  take  heed  I  pray  yoa  —  yoa  are 

one 
Who  love  that  men  should  smile  upon  you, 

niece. 
They'd  smile  you  into  treason — some  of 

them. 
Elizabeth.    I  spy  the  rock  beneath  the 

smiling  sea. 
But  if    this  Philip,  the    proud    Catholic 

prince. 
And  this  bald  priest,  and  she  that  hates 

me,  seek  160 

In  that  lone  bouse  to  practise  on  my  life, 
By  poison,  fire,  shot,  stab  — 

Howard.  They  will  not,  niece. 

Mine  is  the  fleet  and  all  tlie  power  at  sea  — 
Or  will  be  in  a  moment.     If  they  dared 
To  harm  you,  I  would  blow  this  Philip  and 

all 
Your  trouble  to  the  doffHstar  and  the  devil. 
Elizabeth,    To  the  Pleiads,  uncle;  tbey 

have  lost  a  sister. 
Howard.    But  why  say  that  ?  what  have 

you  done  to  lose  her  ? 
Come,  come,  I  will  go  with  you   to  the 

Queen.  \Exeunt. 

Scene  V 
A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart  with  Philip's  miniature,    Auck. 

Mary    (hissing    the    miniature).       Most 
*  goodly,  kinglike,  and  au  emperor's 
son,  — 
A  king  to  be,  —  is  he  not  noble,  girl  ? 
Alice.    Goodly  enough,  your  Grace,  and 
yet,  methinks, 
I  have  seeu  goodlier. 

Mary,  Ay;  some  waxen  doll 

Thy  baby  eyes  have  rested  on,  belike; 
AW  red  and  white,  tbo  fnsliion  of  our  land. 
But  mj  good  mother  came  —  God  rest  her 

soul ! — 
Of  Spain,  and  I  am  Spanish  in  myself. 
And  in  my  likings. 

Alice.  By  yonr  Grace's  leave, 

Your  roynl  mother  came  of  Spain,  but  took 

To  the  English  red  and  white.    Your  royal 

father —  n 


For  so  they  say — was  all  pure  lily  and  rose 

In  his  youth,  and  like  a  lady. 

Mary,  O  just  God  I 

Sweet  mother,  you  had  time  and  cause 
enough 

To  sicken  of  his  lilies  and  his  roses. 

Cast  off,  betray'd,  defamed,  divorced,  for- 
lorn ! 

And  then  the  King —  that  traitor  past  for- 
giveness. 

The  false  archbishop  fawning  on  him,  mar- 
ried 

The  mother  of  Elizabeth  —  a  heretic 

Even  as  she  is;  but  God  hath  sent  me  here 

To  take  such  order  with  all  heretics  31 

That  it  shall  be,  before  I  die,  as  tho' 

My  father  and  my  brother  had  not  lived. 

W  hat  wast  thou  saying  of  this  Lady  Jane, 

Now  in  the  Tower  ? 
Alict,         Why  madam,  she  was  passing 

Some  chapel  down  in  Essex,  and  with  her 

Lady  Anne  Wharton,  and  the  Lady  Anne 

Bow'd  to  the  pyx;  but  Lady  Jane  stood  up 

Stiff  as  the  very  backbone  of  heresy. 

And   wherefore   bow  ye  not,  says    Lady 
Anne,  30 

To  him  within  there  who  made  heaven  and 
earth? 

I  cannot,  and  I  dare  not,  tell  your  Grace 

What  Lady  Jane  replied. 
Mary.  But  I  will  have  it. 

Alice.  She  said — pray  pardon  me,  and 
pity  her — 

She  hath  hearken'd  evil  counsel  —  ah  !  sIm 
said 

The  baker  made  him. 
Mary.  Monstrous  !  blasphemous  ' 

She  ought  to  bum.    Hence,  thou 

\^Exit  Alico 
No  —  being  traitor 

Her  head  will  fall.    Shall  it  ?  she  is  but  a 
child. 

We  do  not  kill  the  child  for  doing  that 

His  fnther  whipt  him  into  doing —  a  head 

So  full  of  grace  and  beauty  I  would  tbat 
mine  40 

Were  half  as  gracious  I     O,  my  lord  to 
be, 

My  love,  for  thy  sake  only ! 

I  am  eleven  years  older  tlian  he  is. 

But  will  he  care  for  that  ? 

No,  by  the  holy  Virc^n,  being  noble, 

Hut  love  me  only.   Then  the  bastard  spronCy 

My  sister,  is  far  fairer  than  myself. 

Will  he  be  drawn  to  her  ? 
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No,  being  of  the  txae  faith  with  myself. 
Paget  is  for  him — for  to  wed  with  Spain  50 
Would     treble     England  —  Grardiuer     is 

against  him; 
The  Council,  people,  Parliament  against 

him; 
But  I  will  have  him  I    My  hard  father 

hatec*.  me; 
My  brother  rather  hated  me  than  loved; 
My  sister  cowers   and  hates  me.    Holy 

Virgin, 
Plead  with  thy  blessed  Son;  grant  me  my 

prayer. 
Give  me  my  Philip;  and  we  two  will  lead 
The  living  waters  of  the  Faith  again 
Back  thro'  their  widow'd  channel  here,  and 

watch 
Hie  parch'd  banks  rolling  incense,  as  of 

old,  60 

To  heaven,  and  kindled  with  the  palms  of 

Christ  I 

Enter  VsHXR. 

Who  waits,  sir  ? 

Usher,        Madam,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
Mary,  Bid  him  come  in.  {Enter  Gar- 
diner.)    Good  momine,  my  good 
lord.  [Exit  Usher. 

Gardiner.  That  every  morning  of  your 
Majesty 

May  be  most  good,  is  every  morning's 
prayer 

Of  yonr  most  loyal  subject,  Stephen  Gardi- 
ner. 
Mary.  Come  yon   to  tell  me  this,  my 

lord? 
Gardiner.  And  more. 

Your  people  have    begun  to  learn  your 
worth. 

Yonr  pious  wish  to  pay  King  Edward's 
debts, 

Yonr  lavish  household  curb'd,  and  the  re- 
mission 70 

Of  half  that  subsidy  levied  on  the  peo- 
ple. 

Make  all  tongues  praise  and  all  hearts  beat 
for  you. 

I  'd  have  you  yet  more  loved.    The  realm 
is  poor, 

The   excheauer  at  neap-tide;   we   might 
withoraw 

Part  of  our  garrison  at  Calais. 

Mary.  Calais  I 

Our  one  point  on  the  nuun,  the  gate  of 
Frances 


I  am  Queen  of  En^^and;  take  mine  ty^ 

mine  heart. 
But  do  not  lose  me  Calais. 

Gardiner.  Do  sot 

Of  that  hereafter.    I  say  year  Grsoe 

loved. 
That  I  may  keep  yon  thns,  who  am  y 

friend 
And   ever    faithful   oounseUory    might 

speak  ? 
Mary.  I  can  forespeak  yonr  speakitfi 

Would  I  marry 
Prince  Philip,  if  all  England  hale  himf 

That  IS 
Yonr  question,  and  I  front  it  with  anotbcfS 
Is  it  England,  or  a  party  ?    Now,  yow 

answer. 
Gardiner.  My  answer  is,  I  wear  beaeitk 

my  dress 
A  shirt  of  mail;  my  honse  hath  been  as* 

vaulted,  ' 

And  when  I  walk  abroad  the  popnlaoe,       ' 
With  fingers  pointed  like  so  many  da|^f«» 
Stab  me  in  fancy,  hissing  Spain  axid  Phihp; 
And  when  I  sleep  a  hundred  men-at-anns 
Guard  my  poor  dreams  for  England.     Met 

would  murder  me,  9> 

Because   they  think   roe  favorer  td  this 

marriage. 
Mary.  And  that  were  hard  upon  yoci 

my  Lord  Chancellor. 
Gardiner.    But  our  young  Eari  of  De- 
von— 
Mary.  Earl  of  Devon  7 

I  freed  him  from  the  Tower,  placed  hiia 

at  Court; 
I  made  him  Earl  of  Devon,  and  —  the 

fool  — 
He  wrecks  his  health  and  wealtli  on  oo«^ 

tesans. 
And  rolls  himself  in  carrion  like  a  do^. 
Gardiner.    More  like  a  8cbool4ioy  that 

hath  broken  bounds  iob 

Sickening  himself  with  sweets. 

Mary.  I  will  not  hear  of  bim. 

Good,  then,   they  will  revolt;    but  I  aa 

Tudor, 
And  shall  control  them. 

Gardiner.  I  will  help  yon,  isadam. 

Even  to  the  utmost.    All  too  ehnreh  it 

grateful. 
You  have  ousted  the  mock  priest,  re-poV 

pited 
The  shepherd  of  Saint  Peter,  xaisad  ths 

roodagain, 
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And  broaght  ns  back  the  mass.    I  am  all 

tluuiks 
Xo  Crod  and  to  your  Graoe;  yet  I  know 

well, 
Your  people,  and  I  go  with  them  so  far, 
IVill  brook  nor  Pope  nor  Spaniard  here  to 
play  no 

Xbe  tyrant,  or  in  commonwealth  or  chnrch. 
JUanf  (showing  the  picture),    la  this  the 
face  of  one  who  plays  the  tvrant  ? 
Pemse  it;  is  it  not  goodly,  ay,  and  eentle  ? 
Gardiner,  Madam,  methinks  a  c^d  face 
and  a  haughty. 
And  when  yonr  Highness  talks  of  Courte- 

nay  — 
Ay,  trae  —  a  goodly  one.    I  wonld  his  life 
Were  half  as  goodly  (agide). 

Mary.  What  b  that  you  mutter  ? 

Gardiner,  O,  madam,   take  it  bluntly; 
marry  Philip, 
And  be  stepmother  of  a  score  of  sons  I 
The  prince  is  known  in  Spain,  in  Flanders, 
ha  I  lao 

For  Philip  — 

Mary,    Ton  offend  ns;  yon  may  leave 
us. 
Ton  see  thro'  warping  glasses. 

Gardiner,  If  yonr  Majesty  — 

Mary,  I  have  sworn  upon  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ 
I  *11  none  but  Philip. 

Gardiner,      Hath  yonr  Grace  so  sworn  ? 
Mary.  Ay,  Simon  Beuard  knows  it. 
Gardiner.  News  to  me  I 

It  then  remains  for  yonr  poor  Gardiner, 
So  you  still  care  to  trust  him  somewhat 

less 
Than  Simon  Renard,  to  compose  the  event 
In  some  snch  form  as  least  may  4iarm  your 
Grace. 
Mary,  1  'U  have  the  scandal  sounded  to 
the  mud.  130 

I  know  it  a  scandal. 

Gardiner.  All  my  hope  is  now 

It  may  be  found  a  scandal. 

Mary.  You  offend  ns. 

Gardiner  (ande).  These  princes  are  like 
children,  must  be  physick'd, 
The  bitter  in  the  sweet.     I  have  lost  mine 

office. 
It  may  be,  thro'  mine  honesty,  like  a  fool. 

lExiL 

Enter  Ubhbr. 


Mary.    Who  waits  7 


Usher.    The  ambassador  from  France^ 

yonr  Grace. 
Mary  (sits  doom).     Bid  him  come  in. 

Good  morning,  Sir  de  Koailles. 

[ExU  Usher. 
NoaiUes  (entering),  A  happy  morning  to 

your  Majesty. 
Mary.    And  I  should  some  time  have  a 

happy  morning; 
I  have  had  none  yet     What  says  the  King 

your  master  ?  •140 

Noadles,    Madam,  my  master  hears  with 

much  alarm 
That   you  may  marry  Philip,  Prince  of 

Spain  — 
Foreseeing,  with  whate'er  unwillingness, 
That  if  thu  Philip  be  the  titular  King 
Of  En^^and,  and  at  war  with  him,  yonr 

Grace 
And  kingdom  will  be  snck'd  into  the  war, 
Ay,  tho'  you  long  for  peace;  wherefore,  my 

master. 
If  but  to  prove  your  Majesty's  goodwill, 
Would  fain  have  some  fresh  treaty  drawn 

between  you. 
Mary,  Why  some  fresh  treaty  ?  where- 
fore should  I  do  it  ?  150 
Sir,  if  we  marry,  we  shall  still  maintain 
All  former  treaties  with  his  Majesty. 
Our  royal  word  for  that  I  and  your  good 

master. 
Pray  God  he  do  not  be  the  first  to  break 

them. 
Must  be  content  with  that;  and  so^  fare- 
well. 
NoaiUes  (going,  returns),    I  would  yonr 

answer  had  been  other,  madam. 
For  I  foresee  dark  days. 

Mary,  And  so  do  I,  sir; 

Tour  master  works  against  me  in  the  dark. 
I  do  believe  he  hulp  Northumberland  159 
Against  me. 

NoaiUes,       Nay,   pure  phantasy,  yonr 

Grace. 
Why  should  he  move  against  you  ? 

Mary,  Will  you  hear  why  ? 

Mary  of  Scotland,  —  for  I  have  not  own  d 
My  sister,  and  I  will  not,  —  after  me 
Is  heir  of  England;  and  my  royal  father, 
To  make  the  crown  of  Scotland  one  with 

ours. 
Had  mark'd  her  for  my  brother  Edward's 

bride; 
Ay,  but  your  king  stole  her  a  babe  from 

Scotland 
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In  order  to  betroth  her  to  yonr  Dauphin. 
See  then: 

Mary  of  SeoUand,  married  to  yoar  Dauphin, 
Would  make  our  England,  France;  171 

Ma>y    of    England,    joining   h>uids    with 

Spam, 
Would  be  too  strong  for  France. 
Yea,  were  there  issue  born  to  her,  Spain 

and  we, 
One  crown,  might  rule  the  world.    There 

li^s  your  fear. 
That  is  your  drift.    You  play  at  hide  and 

seek. 
Show  me  your  fiioes  ! 

NoaiUes.  Madam,  I  am  amazed. 

French,  I  must  needs  wish  all  good  things 

for  France. 
That  must  be  pardon'd  me;  but  I  protest 
Your  Grace's  policy  hath  a  farther  flight 
Than  mine  into  the  future.    We  but  seek 
Some  settled  ground  for  peace  to  stand 
upon.  iSa 

Mary.  Well,  we  will  leave  all  this,  sir, 
to  our  council. 
Hare  you  seen  Philip  ever  ? 

Noailles,  Only  once. 

Mary,  Is  this  like  Philip  ? 
NoaiUes.  Ay,  but  nobler*looking. 

Mary,  Hath  he  the  large  ability  of  the 

Emperor  ? 
Noailles.  No,  surely. 
Mary.      I  can  make  allowance  for  thee. 
Thou  speakest  of  the  enemy  of  thy  king. 
Noa&Us.    Make  no  allowance  for  the 
naked  truth.  189 

He  is  every  way  a  lesser  man  than  Charles; 
Stone-hard,  ice-cold — no  dash  of  daring  in 
him. 
Mary.  If  cold,  his  life  is  pnre. 
Noailleg.  Why  (smUmg),  no,  indeed. 

Mary.  Say'stthou? 
NoaiUet.    A  very    wanton  life    indeed 

(jmuUng). 
Mary.    Your  audience  is  concluded,  sir. 
(ExU  Noailles.)     You  cannot 
Leam  a  man's  nature  from  his  natural  foe. 

Enter  Ushbb. 
Who  waits  ? 

Usher.  The  ambassador  of  Spun,  your 
Grace.  [Exit. 

Enter  Simok  Renard. 

Mary  (rising  to  meet  him).  Thou  art 
ever  welcome,  Simon  Benard.  Hast 
thou 


Brought  me  the  letter  which  thine 

peror  promised 
Long  since,  a  formal  offer  of  the  hand     vn 
Of  Philip  ? 
.  Renard.    Nay,  your  Grace,  it  hath  not 

reach'd  me. 
I  know  not  wherefore — some  miaehanee 

of  flood, 
And  broken  bridge,  or  spavin'd  horse,  or 

wave 
And  wind  at  their  old  battle;  he  mtiai  ban 

written. 
Mary.  But  Philip  never  writes  me  om 

poor  word. 
Which  in  his  absence  had  beea  all  mj 

wealth. 
Strange  in  a  wooer  I 

Renard.  Yet  I  know  the  Princ«, 

So   your   king  -  parliament  suffer  him  to 

land. 
Yearns  to  set  foot  upon  your  island  aboiv. 
Mary.    God  change  the  pebble  which  his 

kingly  foot  J09 

First  presses  into  some  more  costly  stone 
Than  ever  blinded  eye  1     I  *11  have  ois» 

mark  it 
And  bring  it  me.     Ill  have  it  baraiih*^ 

firelike; 
I  '11  set  it  round  with  gold,  with  pearl,  wit^ 

diamond. 
Let  the  great  angel  of  the  Chnroh  ooaw 

with  him, 
Stand  on  the  deck  and  spread  his  wiap 

for  sail ! 
God  lay  the  waves  and  strew  the  storms  st 


And  hero  at  land  among  the  people  I    0 

Renard, 
I  am  much. beset,  I  am  almost  in  despair. 
Paget  is  ours,    (xardiner  perchance  is  oon; 
But  for  our  heretic  Parliament — 
Renard.  O 

You  fly  your  thoughts  like  kites.    My 

ter,  Charles,  »i 

Bade  you  go  softly  with  your  heretics  here, 
Until  your  throne  had  oeased  to  tiembfe. 

Then 
Spit  them  like  larks    for  anght  I  esra 

Besides, 
When   Henry  broke  the  carcase  of  joor 

church 
To  pieces,  there  were  many  wolves  amoeg 

you 
Who  dragg'd  the  soatter'd  limbs  ieto  their 

den. 
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The  Pope  would  have  yoa  make  them  Ten- 
der these ; 
So  would  yonr  oonsiii,  Cardiiud  Pole  —  ill 

counsel ! 
These  let  them  keep  at  present;  stir  not 
yet  230 

This  matter  of  the  Church  lands.    At  his 

coming 
Tour  star  will  rise. 

Mary,  Mj  star  I  a  halefnl  one. 

I  see  hut  the  hlaek  night,  and  hear  the 

wolf. 
What  Btar? 

Jienard,   Yonr  star  will  be  yonr  princely 
8on» 
Heir   of  this    England  and  the  Nether- 
lands ! 
And  if  yonr  wolf  the  while  should  howl  for 

more. 
Well  oust  bim  from  a  bag  of  Spanish 

gold. 
I  do  believe  —  I  hare  dnsted  some  al- 
ready— 
That,  soon  or  late,  yonr  Parliament  is  ours. 
Mary,     Wh^  do  they  talk  so  foully  of 
your  Prmce,  240 

Benard? 

Renard,  The  lot  of  princes.    To  sit  high 
Li  to  be  lied  abont. 

Mary.  They  call  him  cold, 

Haughty,  ay,  worse. 

Renard.      Why,  doubtless,  Philip  shows 
Some  of  the  bearing  of  your  blue  blood  — 

still 
All  inthin  measure  —  nay,  it  well  becomes 
him. 
Mary.  Hath  he  the  large  ability  of  his 

father  ? 
Renard.  Nay,  some  believe  that  he  will 

go  beyond  him. 
Mary.  Is  this  like  him  ? 
Renard.    Ay,  somewhat;  but  your  Philip 
la  the  most  princelike  prince  beneath  the 

811 U.  249 

This  is  a  daub  to  Philip. 

Mary.  Of  a  pure  life  ? 

Renard.    As  an  angel  among  angels. 
Yea,  by  Heayen, 
The  text — Your  Highness  knows  it, '  Who- 
soever 
Looketh  after  a  woman,'  would  not  graze 
The  Prince  of  Spain.    Yon  are  happy  in 

him  there, 
Cha«te  as  your  Grace  1 
Mary.  1  am  happy  in  him  there. 


Renard.  And  would  be  altogether  happy, 

madam, 
So  that  your  sister  were  but  look'd  to 

closer. 
You  have  sent  her  from  the  conrt,  but  then 

she  £^s, 
I  warrant,  not  to  hear  the  nightingales, 
But  hatch  you  some  new  treason  in  the 

woods.  260 

Mary.    We  have  our  spies  abroad  to 

catch  her  tripping. 
And  then,  if  caught,  to  the  Tower. 

Renard.  The  Tower  !  the  block  ! 

The  word  has  tnm'd  your  Highness  pale; 

the  thing 
Was  no  such  scarecrow  in  yonr  father's  time. 
I  have  heard,  the  tongue  yet  quiver'd  witii 

the  jest 
When  the  head  leapt — so  common  I    I  do 

think. 
To  save  your  crown,  that  it  must  come  to 

this. 
Mary.  No,  Renard;  it  must  never  come 

to  this. 
Renard.  Not  yet;  but  your  old  traitors 

of  the  Tower  — 
Why,  when  you  put  Northumberland  to 

death,  370 

The   sentence  having  passed  upon  them 

all. 
Spared  you  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Guildford 

Dudley, 
Even  that  young  girl  who  dared  to  wear 

your  crown  ? 
Mary.  Dared  ?  nay,  not  so;  the  child 

obey'd  her  father. 
Spite  of  her  tears  her  father  forced  it  on 

her. 
Renard.    Good  madam,  when  the  Roman 

wish'd  to  reign. 
He  slew  not  him  alone  who  wore  the  purple, 
But  his  assessor  in  the  throne,  perchance 
A  ohUd  moi*e  innocent  than  Lady  Jane. 
Mary.  I  am  English  Queen,  not  Roman 

Emperor.  280 

Renard.  Yet  too  much  mercy  is  a  want 

of  mercy. 
And  wastes  more  life.     Stamp  out  the  fire, 

or  this 
Will  smoulder  and  re-flame,  and  bum  the 

throne 
Where  you  should  sit  with  Philip.    He  will 

not  come 
Till  she  be  gone. 
Mary.  Indeed,  if  that  were  true  — 
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For  Philip  oomes,  one  hand  in  mine,  and  one 
Steadying    the    tremulous    pillars  of  the 

Church  — 
But  no,  no,  no  I    Farewell.    I  am  some- 
what faint 
With  our  long  talk.    Tho'  Queen,  I  am  not 

Queen 
Of  mine  own  heart,  which  every  now  and 

then  290 

Beats  me  hidf  dead.   Yet  stay,  this  golden 

Cham  — 
My  father  on  a  birthday  gave  it  me. 
And  I  have  broken  with  mv  father — take 
And  wear  it  as  memorial  of  a  morning 
Which  found  me  full  of  foolish  doubts,  and 

leaves  me 
As  hopef  id. 
Renard  (aside).    Whew  —  the  folly  of 

all  follies 
Is  to  be  lovesick  for  a  shadow.    {Aloud,) 

Madam, 
This  chains  me  to  your  service,  not  with 

gold. 
But  dearest  links  of  love.     Farewell,  and 

trust  me,  399 

Philip  is  yours.  [Exit. 

Mary,  Mine  —  but  not  yet  all  mine. 

Enter  Usher. 

Uiher.  Your  Council  is  in  session,  please 

your  Majesty. 
Mary.    Sir,  let  them  sit.    I  must  have 
time  to  breathe. 

No,  say  I  come.     (Exit  Usher.)    I  won  by 
boldness  once. 

The  Emperor  counsell'd  me  to  fly  to  Flan- 
ders. 

I  would  not;  but  a  hundred  miles  I  rode. 

Sent  out  my  letters,  oall'd  my  friends  to- 
gether. 

Struck  nome  and  won. 

And  when  the  Council  would  not  crown 
me  —  thought 

To  bind  me  first  by  oaths  I  could  not  keep. 

And  keep  with  Christ  and  conscience  —  was 
it  boldness  310 

Or  weakness  that  won  there  7  when  I,  their 
Queen, 

Cast  myself  down  upon  my  knees  before 
them. 

And  those  hard  men  brake  into  woman- 
tears, 

Even  Gardiner,  all  amazed,  and  in  that  pas- 
sion 

Gkve  me  my  Crown. 


Enter  Aucm, 

Girl,  hast  thoa  eTer  beard 
Slanders   against   Prinoe    Philip    in   our 
Court? 
Alice.    What  slanders  ?    I,  your  Gnee  f 

no,  never. 
Mary.  Nothing  ? 

Alice.  Never,  your  Grace. 
Mary.  See  that  you  neither  heeat  thtB 

nor  repeat ! 
AUce  (ande).    Good  Lord  t  bat  I  hsTf 
heard  a  thousand  such  —  ix 

Ay,  and  repeated  them  as  often  —  mum  ( 
Why  comes  that  old  fox -Fleming  beck 
again? 

Enter  Rekard. 

Renard.  Madam,  I  scarce  had  left  yo0 
Grace's  presence 
Before  I  chanced  upon  the  messenger 
Who  brings  that  letter  which   we  waited 

for  — 
The  formal  offer  of  Prinoe  Philip's  hand. 
It  craves  an  instant  answer,  Ay  or  No. 
Mary.  An  instant  Ay  or  No  I  the  CeiiB» 
cil  sits. 
Give  it  me  quick. 
AUce  (steppina  before  her).  Your  Higb* 

ness  is  all  trembling. 
Mary.  Make  way. 

[Exit  into  the  Council  Chamber. 

Alice.     O  Master  Renard,  Master  Rp- 

nard,  sk 

If  you  have  falsely  painted  voor  fine  Prinoe, 

Praised  where  you  should  have  blaned 

him,  I  pray  God 
No  woman  ever  love  yon.  Master  Bcnaid  t 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  her  moan  at 

night 
As  tho'  the  nightmare  never  left  her  bed. 
Renard.  My  pretty  maiden,  tell  me,  dii 
you  ever 
Sigh  for  a  beard  ? 
Alice.  That 's  not  a  pretty  qneatiocu 

Renard.  Not  prettily  pat  ?    I  mean,  ny 
pretty  maiden, 
A  pretty  man  for  such  a  pretfy  maiden. 
Alice.    My  Lord  of  Devon  is  a  pretty 
man.  140 

I  bate  him.     Well,  but  if  I  hikve,  what 
then? 
Renard.      Then,    pretty    maiden,    yon 
should  know  that  whether 
A  wind  be  warm  or  eold,  it  serrea  to  fan 
A  kindled  fire. 
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Alice, 
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Mis  friendi  would  pnise  him,  I  beliered  'em, 
His  foes  would  blame  hixn,  and  I  sconi'd  *em, 

His  friends  —  as  angels  I  reoeiTed  *em, 
His  foes — the  devil  had  Bubam'd  'em. 

Jienard,    Peace,  pretty  maiden. 

X  hear  them  stirring  in  Uie  Council  Cham- 
ber. 350 

L«ord  Fact's  'Ay'  la  sure — who  else? 
and  yet, 

They  are  all  too  much  at  odds  to  close  at 
once 

In  one  full-throated  No !  Her  Highness 
comes. 

Enter  Mary. 

jiliee.     How  deathly  pale  I  —  a  chair, 
your  Highness. 

[Bringing  one  to  the  Queen. 
Renard.  Madam, 

The  Conncil  ? 

Mary*  Ay  I    My  Philip  is  all  mine. 

{Smki  into  chairs  half  fainting. 


ACT   II 
ScBNB  I.  —  Alington  Castlb 


Thomas  Wyatt.  I  do  not  hear  from 

Carew  or  the  Duke 
Of  Suffolk,  and  till  then  I  should  not  move. 
The  Duke  hath  gone  to  Leicester;  Carew 

stirs 
In  Devon;  that  fine  porcelain  Conrtenay, 
Save  that  he  fears  he  might  be  orack'd  in 

using — 
I  have  known  a  semi-roadman  in  my  time 
80  ianoy-ridden  —  should  be  in  Devon  too. 

Enter  William. 

News  abroad,  William  7  8 

William,  None  so  new.  Sir  Thomas,  and 
none  so  old,  Sir  Thomas.  No  new  news 
that  Philip  comes  to  wed  Mary,  no  old  news 
that  all  men  hate  it.  Old  Sir  Thomas 
would  have  hated  it.  The  bells  are  ring- 
ing at  Maidstone.  Does  n't  your  worship 
bear? 

Wyatt,  Ay,  for  the  Saints  are  come  to 
reiga  again. 
Most  like  it  is  a  Saint's-day.    There  's  no 

call 
Am  yet  lor  me;  so  in  this  pause,  before 


The  mine  be  fired,  it  were  a  pious  work 
To  string  my  father's  sonnets,  left  about  ao 
Like  loosely-scatter'd  jewels,  in  fair  order, 
And  head  them  with  a  lamer  rhyme  of 

mine. 
To  grace  his  memory. 

William,  Ay,  why  not.  Sir  Thomas? 
He  was  a  fine  courtier,  he;  Queen  Anne 
loved  him.  All  the  women  loved  him.  I 
loved  him,  I  was  in  Spain  with  him.  I 
could  n't  eat  in  Spain,  I  could  n't  deep  in 
Spain.    1  hate  Spain,  Sir  Thomas. 

Wyatt.    But  thou  couldst  drink  in  Spain 

if  I  remember.  30 

WilUam,    Sir   Thomas,  we    may  grant 

the  wine.    Old  Sir  Thomas  always  granted 

the  wine. 

Wyatt,   Hand  me  the  casket  with  my 

father's  sonnets. 
William,    Ay  —  sonnets  —  a  fine  cour- 
tier of  the  old  Court,  old  Sir  Thomas. 

lExU. 
Wyatt,    Courtier   of   many   courts,  he 
loved  the  more 
His  own  gray  towers,  plain  life,  and  let- 

terM  peace, 
To  read  and  rhyme  in  solitary  fields. 
The  lark  above,  the  nightingale  below,      4c 
And  answer  them  in  song.     The  sire  be- 
gets 
Not  half  his  likeness  in  the  son.    I  fail 
Where  he  was  fullest     Yet  —  to  write  it 
down.  [He  writes, 

Re-^nter  William. 

William,  There  if  news,  there  is  news, 
and  no  call  for  sonnet-sorting  now,  nor  for 
sonnet-making  either,  but  ten  thousand 
men  on  Penenden  Heath  all  calling  after 
your  worship,  and  your  worship's  name 
heard  into  Maidstone  market,  and  your 
worship  the  first  man  in  Kent  and  Chris- 
tendom, for  the  Queen  's  down,  and  the 
world  's  up,  and  your  worship  a-top  of  it. 
Wyatt.    Inverted  .£sop  —  mountain  out 

of  mouse.  53 

Say  for  ten  thousand  ten  —  and  pot-house 

knaves. 
Brain-dizzied  with  a  draught  of  morning 

ale. 

Enter  Antony  Knyvett. 

William,    Here 's  Antony  Knyvett. 
Knyvett,  Look  you.  Master  Wyatt, 

Tear  up  that  woman's  work  there. 
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WyatL  No;  not  these, 

Damb    children  of  xnj  fiather,  that  will 

speak 
When  I  and  thou  and  all  rebellions  lie 
Dead  bodies   without  voice.     Song  flies, 

you  know,  60 

For  ages. 

Knyvett,    Tut,  your  sonnet 's  a    flying 

ant, 
Wiii?*d  for  a  moment. 

nyatt.  Well,  for  mine  own  work, 

[  Tearing  the  paper. 
It  lies  there  in  six  pieces  at  your  feet* 
For  all  that,  I  can  carry  it  in  my  head. 
Knyvett,   If  you  can    carry  your  head 

upon  your  shoulders. 
Wyatt.  I  fear  you  come  to  carry  it  off 

my  shoulders, 
And  sonnet-making  's  safer. 

KnyvetU  Why,  good  lord, 

Write  you  as  many  sonnets  as  you  will. 
Ay,  but  not  now;  what,  have  you  eyes,  ears, 

brains? 
This  Philip  and  the  black-faced  swarms  of 

Spain,  70 

The  hardest,  cruellest  people  in  the  world. 
Come  loctuiting  u|K>n  us,  eat  us  up, 
Confiscate  lands,  goods,  money  —  Wyatt, 

Wyatt, 
Wake,  or  the  stoat  old   island  will  be- 
come 
A  rotten  limb  of  Spain.    They  roar  for 

yon 
On  Fenenden  Heath,  a  thousand  of  them 

—  more  — 
All  arm'd,  waiting  a  leader;  there  's  no 

glory 
Like  his  who  saves  his  country.    And  yon 

sit 
Sing-songing  here;  but,  if  I  'm  any  judge. 
By  God,  you  are  as  poor  a  poet,  Wyatt,    80 
Ab  a  good  soldier. 

Wyatt,  You  as  poor  a  critic 

As  an  honest  friend;  you  stroke  me  on  one 

cheek. 
Buffet  the  other.    Come,  you  bluster,  An- 
tony ! 
You  know  I  know  all  this.    I  must  not 

move 
Until  I  hear  from  Carew  and  the  Duke. 
I  fear  the  mine  is  fired  before  the  time. 
Knyvett  (showing  a  paper).     But  here  's 

some  Hebrew.  Faith,  I  half  forgot  it. 
Look  —  can    you    make    it    English?    A 

strange  youth 


Suddenly  thrust  it  on  me,  whisper'd,  '  Wy- 
att,' 
And  whisking  round  a  eomer,  8bow*d  hii 
back  90 

Before  I  read  his  face. 

Wyatt.  Ha  I  Courtenay'a  cipher. 

li<ead$. 
'Sir  Peter  Carew  fled  to  France;  it  is 
thought  the  Duke  will  be  taken.  I  am 
with  you  still;  but,  for  appearance  sake, 
stay  with  the  Queen.  Gardiner  knows,  but 
the  Council  are  all  at  odds,  and  the  Queen 
hath  no  force  for  resistance.  Move^  if  yea 
move,  at  once.' 

Is  Peter  Carew  fled  ?  Is  the  Duke  taken  ? 
Down  soabbnrd,  and  out  sword  I  suxl  let 

Rebellion  ts 

Roar  till  throne  rock^  and  crown  fall  1   No» 

not  that; 
But  we  will  teach  Qoeen  Maiy  how  ts 

reign. 
Who  are  those  that  shout  below  there  ? 

Knyvett.  Why,  some  fifty 

That  foUow'd  roe  from  Penenden  Heath  ia 

hope 
To  hear  you  speak. 

Wyatt.  Open  the  window,  KnyreU; 

The  mine  is  fired,  and  I  will  speak  to  them. 

Men  of  Kent,  England  of  England,  voo 
that  have  kept  your  old  customs  nprtjcht, 
while  all  the  rest  of  England  bowed  tfaein 
to  the  Norman,  the  cause  that  hath  brought 
us  together  is  not  the  catise  of  a  eoanty  or 
a  shire,  but  of  this  England,  in  whose  crovn 
our  Rent  is  the  fairest  jewel.  Philip  dhall 
not  wed  Mary;  and  ye  have  called  me  U>  be 
your  leader.  I  know  Spain.  I  have  bers 
there  with  my  father;  I  have  seen  then 
in  their  own  land,  have  marked  the  hait^ 
tiness  of  their  nobles,  the  cruelty  of  tbrir 
priests.  If  this  man  marry  our  Qoera. 
however  the  Council  and  the  Commoe* 
may  fence  round  hispower  with  restrictioB, 
he  will  be  King,  King  of  England,  my 
masters;  and  the  Qnecn,  and  the  laws,  sod 
the  people,  his  slaves.  What?  shall  w« 
have  Spain  on  the  throne  and  in  the  pnr^ 
liament;  Spain  in  the  pulpit  and  00  thr 
law-bench ;  Spain  in  all  the  gfvat  ofllees  uf 
state;  Spain  in  our  ships,  in  oar  forts,  m 
our  houses,  in  our  beds  ?  <«* 

Crmod.  No  I  no  I  no  Spain  I 

William.  No  Spain  in  our  beds — thsl 
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were  worse  than  all.  I  have  been  there 
with  old  Sir  Thomas,  and  the  beds  I  know. 
I  hate  Spain. 

A  PetuanL    Bnt,  Sir  Thomas,  must  we 
levy  war  against  the  Queen's  Grace  ? 

tVjfatL  No,  mj  friend;  war  for  the 
Queen's  Grace  —  to  save  her  from  herself 
and  Philip  —  war  against  Spain.  And 
think  not  we  shall  be  alone  —  thousands 
will  flock  to  ns.  The  Council,  the  Court 
itself,  is  on  our  side.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
himself  is  on  our  side.  The  King^f  France 
18  with  us;  the  King  of  Denmark  is  with 
ns;  the  world  is  with  us  —  war  against 
Spain  1  And  if  we  move  not  now,  yet  it 
will  be  known  that  we  have  moved;  and  if 
Philip  come  to  be  King,  O  my  God  1  The 
rope,  the  rack,  the  thumbscrew,  the  stake, 
the  fire.  If  we  move  not  now,  Spain  moves, 
hribes  our  nobles  with  her  gold,  and  creeps, 
crct^pa  snake-like  about  our  legs  till  we 
(*aniiot  move  at  all;  and  ye  know,  my  mas- 
ters, that  wherever  Spain  hath  ruled  she 
hath  wither'd  all  beneath  her.  Look  at 
the  New  World  —  a  paradise  made  hell; 
the  red  man,  that  good  helpless  creature, 
starved,  maim'd,  Hogg'd,  ilay'd,  bum'd, 
hoil'd,  buried  alive,  worried  by  dogs;  and 
here,  nearer  home,  the  Netherlands,  Sicily, 
Naples,  Lombardy.  I  say  no  more  —  only 
this,  their  lot  is  yonrs.  Forward  to  Lon- 
don with  me  I  forward  to  London  I  If  ye 
love  your  liberties  or  your  skins,  forward 
to  London  I  165 

Crowd.  Forward  to  Ixmdon  I    A  WyattI 

a  Wyatt  I 
WyaU.  But  first  to  Rochester,  to  take 

the  guns 
From  out  the  yessels  lying  in  the  river. 
Then  on. 

A   PecuarU.  Ay,  bat  I  fear  we  be  too 

few.  Sir  Thomas. 
Wy€Ui.  Not  many  yet.    The  world  as 

yet,  my  friend,  171 

In  sot  half-waked;  bnt  every  parish  tower 
Shall  clang  and  clash  alamm  as  we  pass. 
And  pour  along  the  land,  and,  swollen  and 

fed 
With  indraughts  and  side-onrrents,  in  full 

force 
Boll  upon  London. 

Crowd.    A  Wyatt  I  a  Wyatt !  Forward  I 
Knyvett.      Wyatt,    shall    we    proclaim 

Elizabeth  ? 
fffott.    1 11  think  upon  it,  Knyrett 


Knyveti,  Or  Lady  Jane  ? 

Wyatt.  No,  poor  sonl,  no. 

Ah,  gray  old  castle  of  Alington,  green 

field  180 

Beside    the    brimming    Medway,  it  may 

chance 
That  I  shall  never  look  upon  yon  more. 
Knyoett.    Come,  uow^  you  're  sonnetting 

again. 
WyaU.  Not  I. 

I  'U  have  my  head  set  higher  in  the  State; 
Or  —  if  the  Lord  God  will  it — on  the 
stake.  lExeunL 

Scene  II 

Guildhall 

Sir  Thomas  Whitk  (The  Lord  Mayor\ 
Lord  William  Howard,  Sir  Ralph 
Bagenhall,  Aldermkn  and  CmzEiYS. 

WhUe.  I  trust  the  Queen  comes  hither 

with  her  guards. 
Howard.  Ay,  all  in  arms. 

[Several  of  the  citizens  move  hattUy  out 
of  the  hall. 

Why  do  they  hnrry  out  there  ? 
White.   My  lord,  cut  out  the  rotten  from 
yonr  apple. 
Tour  apple  eats  the  better.    Let  them  go. 
They  go  like  those  old  Pharisees  in  John 
Convicted  by  their  conscience,  arrant  cow- 
ards, 
Or  tamperers  with  that  treason   ont  of 

Aent. 
When  will  her  Grace  be  here  ? 

Howard.  In  some  few  minutes. 

She  will  address  your  guilds  and  compa^ 

nies. 
I  have  striven  in  vain  to  raise  a  man  for 
her.  10 

But  help  her  in  this  exigency,  make 
Tour  city  loyal,  and  be  the  mightiest  man 
This  day  in  England. 

White.  I  am  Thomas  White. 

Few  things  have  fail'd  to  which  I  set  my 

wiU. 
I  do  my  most  and  best. 

Howard.  Ton  know  that  after 

The  Captain   Brett,  who  went  with  yonr 

train  bands 
To  fight  with  Wyatt,  had  gone  over  to 

him 
With  all  his  men,  the  Queen  in  that  distress 
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Sent  Cornwallis  and  Hastings  to  the  traitor, 
Feigning  to  treat  with  him  about  her  mar- 
riage—  ao 
Know  too  what  Wyatt  said. 

White.  He  'd  sooner  be, 

While   this  same   marriage   question  was 

being  argued. 
Trusted  than  trust  —  the  scoundrel — and 

demanded 
Possession  of  her  person  and  the  Tower. 
Howard.  And  four  of  her  poor  Council 

too,  my  Lord, 
As  hostages. 

White.         I  know  it.    What  do  and  say 
Tour  Council  at  this  hoar  ? 

Howard.  I  will  trust  you.  * 

We  fling  ourselves  on  you,  my  lord.    The 

Council, 
The  Parliament  as  well,  are  troubled  wai- 
ters; 
And  yet  like  waters  of  the  fen  they  know 

not  30 

Which  way  to  flow.     All  hands  on  her  ad- 

.  dress, 
And  upon  you.  Lord  Mayor. 

WhUe.  How  look'd  the  city 

When  now  you  past  it  ?     Quiet  ? 

Howard.  Like  our  Council, 

Tour  city  is  divided.     As  we  past, 
Some  hiul'd,  some  hiss'd  us.    There  were 

oitijEcns 
Stood  each  before  his  shut-up  booth,  and 

look'd 
As  erim  and  grave  as  from  a  fnneraL 
And  here  a  knot  of  ruffians  all  iu  raga. 
With  execrating  execrable  eyes. 
Glared  at  the  citizen.    Here  was  a  young 

mother,  40 

Her  face  on  flame,  her  red  hair  all  blown 

back. 
She  shrilling  'Wyatt,'  while  the  boy  she 

hold 
Mimick'd  and  piped  her  <  Wyatt,'  as  red  as 

she 
In  hair  and  cheek;  and  almost  elbowing  her. 
So  close  they  stood,  another,  mute  as  death. 
And  white  as  her  own  milk;  her  babe  in 

arms 
Had  felt  the  faltering  of  his  mother's  heart. 
And  look'd  as  bloodless.     Here  a  pious 

Catholic, 
Mumbling  aud  mixing  up  in  his  scared 

prayers 
Heaven    and    earth's    Maries;    over   his 

bow'd  shoulder  50 


Scowl'd  that  world-hated  and  world-hati^f 

beast, 
A  haggard  Anabaptist.   Many  such  groups. 
The  names  of  Wyatt,  Elizabeth,  Courieasv, 
Nay,  the   Queen's  right  to  reign  —  'Ion 

Crod,  the  rogues  I  — 
Were  freely  buzz'd  among  them.     So  I  saj 
Your  city  Is  divided,  and  I  fear 
One  scruple,  this  or  that  way,  of  saeeeas 
Would  turn  it  thither.    Wherefore  now  tht 

Queen, 
In  this  1q,w  pulse  and  palsy  of  the  state. 
Bade  me  to  tell  you  thaX  the  eonnts  ob 

yon  to 

And  on  myself  as  her  two  hands;  on  yoe. 
In  your  own  city,  as  her  right,  my  lord* 
For  you  are  loyaL 

WKiU.  Am  I  Thomas  White? 

One  word  before  she  comes.  Eliznbeth  ~ 
Her  name  is  much  abused  among  these 

traitors. 
Where  is  she  ?    She  ts  loved  by  all  of  us* 
I  scarce  have  heart  to  mingle  iu  this  maUer, 
If  she  should  be  mishandled. 

Howard.  No,  she  shall  not 

The  Queen  had  written  her  word  to  c«iia« 

to  court:  69 

Methought  I  smelt  out  Renard  in  the  letter, 
And  fearing  for  her,  sent  a  secret  missive, 
Which  told  her  to  be  sick.  Happily  or  oot, 
It  found  her  sick  indeed. 

White.  God  sead  her  wsDt 

Here  comes  her  Royal  Grace. 

Enter  Guards,  Mart,  and  GARiHiro. 
Sir  Thomas  Wbitb  kada  her  to  a  raUd 
Meat  on  the  dais. 

White.    I,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  then 

our  companies 
And  guilds  of  London,  gathered  here,  b»> 

seech 
Your    Highness   to   aeeept   our   lowfieit 

thanks 
For  your  most  princely  presence;  and  «s 

pray 
That  we,  your  true  and  loyal  citiaeiiBy 
From  your  own  royal   lips,  at  oaoe  vsj 

know  ^ 

The  wherefore  of  this  coming,  sad  so  lean 
Your    royal  will,   and    do    it.— >!,  Lurd 

Mayor 
Of  Tiondon,  and  our  guilds  and  oompamea 
Mary.  In  mine  own  person  sm  I  oom 

to  you. 
To  tell  you  what  indeed  ye  tee  and  know, 
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How  tniitoroiiBly  these  rebela  out  of  Kent 
Have  made  strong  head  against  oarselves 

and  yon. 
They  would  not  have  me  wed  the  Prince  of 

Spain; 
That  was  their  pretext  —  so  they  spake  at 

first —  89 

But  we  sent  divers  of  oar  ConneU  to  them, 
And  by  their  answers  to  the  question  ask'd, 
It  doth  appear  this  marriage  is  the  least 
Of  all  their  qnarrel. 
They  have  betrayed  the  treason  of  their 

hearts, 
Seek  to  possess  onr  person,  hold  onr  Tower, 
Plaee  and  displace  our  eonnoillors,  and  use 
Both  as  and  them  according  as  they  will. 
Now  what  I  am  ye  know  right  well — your 

Qneen; 
To  whom,  when  I  was  wedded  to  the  realm 
And  the  realm's  laws  —  the  spousal  ring 

whereof,  100 

N«st  ever  to  be  laid  aside,  I  wear 
Upon  this  finger — ye  did  promise  full 
Allegiauoe  and  obedience  to  the  death. 
Te  know  my  father  was  the  rightful  heir 
Of  England,  and  his  right  came  down  to  me. 
Corroborate  by  your  acts  of  Parliament. 
And  as  ye  were  most  loving  unto  him, 
So  doubtless  will  ye  show  yourselves  to 

me.  108 

Wherefore,  ye  will  not  brook  that  any  one 
Should  seize  our  person,  occnpy  our  state, 
More  specially  a  traitor  so  presumptuous 
As  this  same  Wyatt,  who  hath  tampered 

with 
A  public  ignorance,  and,  under  color 
Of  such  a  eanse  as  hath  no  color,  seeks 
To  bend  the  laws  to  his  own  will,  and  yield 
Fall  seope  to  persons  rascal  and  forlorn, 
To   make  free  spoil  and  havoc  of  your 

goods. 
Now,  as  yoar  Prinoe,  I  say, 
I,  that  was  never  mother,  cannot  tell 
How  mothers  love  their  children;  yet,  roe- 
thinks,  lao 
A  prince  as  naturally  may  love  his  people 
As  these  their  children;  and  be  sure  your 

Qneen 
So  loves  you,  and  so  loving,  needs  most 

deem 
This  love  by  you  retum'd  as  heartily; 
And  thro'  thu  common  knot  and  bond  of 

love, 
I>oobt  not  they  will   be    speedily  over^ 

throwB. 


As  to  this  marriage,  ye  shall  understand 
We  made  thereto  no  treaty  of  ourselves. 
And  set  no  foot  theretowara  unadvised 
Of  all  our  Privy  Council;  furthermore,   130 
This  marriage  had  the  assent  of  those  to 

whom 
The  King,  my  father,  did  commit  his  trust; 
Who  not  alone  esteem 'd  it  honorable, 
But  for  the  wealth  and  glory  of  our  realm, 
And  all  our  loving  subjects,  most  expedi- 
ent. 
As  to  myself, 

I  am  not  so  set  on  wedlock  as  to  choose 
But  where  I  list,  nor  yet  so  amorous 
That  I  must  needs  be  husbanded;  I  thank 

God, 
I  have  lived  a  virgin,  and  I  noway  doubt 
But  that,  with  God's  grace,  I  can  live  so 

still.  141 

Tet  if  it  might  please  €rod  that  I  should 

leave 
Some  fmit  of  mine  own  body  after  me. 
To  be  your  king,  ye  would  rejoice  thereat. 
And  it  would  be  your  comfort,  as  I  trust; 
And  truly,  if  I  either  thought  or  knew 
This  marriage  should  bring  loss  or  danger 

to  you. 
My  subjects,  or  impair  in  any  way 
This  royal  state  of  £ugland,  I  would  never 
Consent  thereto,  nor  marry  while  I  live. 
Moreover,  if    this    marriage    should    not 

seem,  151 

Before  our  own  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
To  be  of  rich  advantage  to  our  realm. 
We  will  refrain,  and  not  alone  from  this, 
Likewise  from  any  other,  out  of  which 
Looms  the  least  chance  of  peril  to  our 

realm. 
Wherefore  be  bold,  and  with  your  lawful 

Prinoe 
Stand  fast  against  onr  enemies  and  yours. 
And  fear  them  not.    I  fear  them  not.    My 

lord, 
I  leave  Lord  William  Howard  in  your  city. 
To  guard  and  keep  you  whole  and  safe 

from  all  161 

The  spoil  and  sackage  aim'd  at  by  these 

rebels, 
Who  mouth  and  foam  agunst  the  Prince  of 

Spain. 
Voices.  Long  live  Queen  Mary  1 

Down  with  Wyatt  1 

The  Queen  I 
Wkiie.    Three  voices  from  oar  guilds 

and  companies  1 
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YovL  are  shy  and  proud  like  Englishmen, 
my  masters. 

And  will  not  trust  your  voioes.    Under- 
stand, 

Your  lawful  Prince  hath  come  to  cast  her- 
self 

On    loyal    hearts  and  bosoms,  hoped  to 
fall 

Into  the  wide-spread  arms  of  fealty,        170 

And  finds  yon  statues.    Speak  at  once  — 
and  all  I 

For  whom  ? 

Our  Sovereign    Lady    by    King    Harry's 
will, 

The  Queen  of  England  —  or  the  Kentish 
Squire  ? 

I  know  you  loyal.    Speak !    in  the  name 
of  God! 

The  Queen  of  England  or  the  rabble  of 
Kent? 

The  reeking  dungfork  master  of  the  mace  I 

Your  havings  wasted  by  the  scythe  and 
spade  — 

Your  rights  and  charters  hobnail'd  into 
slush  — 

Your  houses  fired  —  your  gutters  bubbling 

blood  —  180 

Acclamation.    No  1     No  I    The  Qaeen  I 

the  Queen  I 
White.  Your  Highness  hears 

This  burst  and  bass  of  loyal  harmony. 

And  how  we  each  and  all  of  us  abhor 

The  venomous,  bestial,  devilish  revolt 

Of  Thomas  Wyatt.    Hear  us  now  make 
oath 

To  raise  yonr  Highness  thirty  thousand 
men, 

And  arm  and  strike  as  with  one  hand,  and 
brush 

This  Wyatt  from  our  shoidders,  like  a 
fiea  188 

That  might  have  leapt  upon  us  unawares. 

Swear  with  me,  noble  fellow-citizens,  all. 

With  all  your  trades,  and  guilds,  and  com- 
panies. 
Citizeru.     We  swear  I 
Mary.  We  thank  your  lordship  and  yonr 
loyal  city. 

iExit  Mary,  attended. 
ay,  thro'  God,  I  have 
saved  the  crown. 
Pint  Alderman.  Ay,  so  my  Lord  of  Pem- 
broke in  command 
Of  all  her  force  be  safe;  but  there  are 
doubts. 


Second  Alderman.    I  hear  that  Garditier, 
coming  with  the  Queen, 
And  meeting  Pembroke,  bent  to  his  saddle- 
bow. 
As  if  to  win  the  man  by  flattering  him. 
Is  he  so  safe  to  fight  upon  her  side  ?        mc 
First  Alderman.  If  not,  there  'a  no  maa 

safe. 
White.  Yes,  Thomas  White. 

I  am  safe  enough;  no  man  need  flatter  me. 
Second  Alderman.  Nay,  no  man  need;  bat 

did  you  mark  our  Queen  ? 
The  color  freely  play'd  into  her  face. 
And  the  half  sight  which  makes  her  look  so 

stem 
Seem'd  thro*  that  dim  dilated  world  of 

hers 
To  read  our  faces;  I  have  never  seen  her 
So  queenly  or  so  goodly. 

Tvhite.  Coorage,  sir. 

That  makes  or  man  or  woman  look  tbeir 

goodliest. 
Die  like  the  torn  fox  dnmb,  boi  never 

whine  ate 

Like  that  poor  heart,  Northnmheriand,  at 

the  block. 
Bagenhcdl.  The  man  had  children,  and  he 

whined  for  those. 
Methinks  most  men  are  but  poor-heertcd, 

else 
Should  we  so  dote  on  courage,  were  it  eouH 

moner  ? 
The  Queeu  stands  up,  and  speaks  for  ber 

own  self; 
And  all  men  cry.  She  is  qneenly,  she  is 

goodly. 
Yet  she  's  no  goodlier;  tho'  my  Lord  Mayor 

here. 
By  his  own  rule,  he  hath  been  so  bold  t^ 

day. 
Should  look  more  goodly  than  the  rest  of 

us. 
White.    Goodly  ?    I  feel  most  goodly, 

heart  and  hand,  z» 

And  strong  to  throw  ten  Wyatts  and  all 

Kent. 
Ha  I  ha !  sir;  but  you  jest;  I  love  it    A 

jest 
In  time  of  danger  shows  the  pulses  even. 
Be  merry  I  yet.  Sir  Ralph,  yon  look  bet 

sad. 
I  dare  avouch  you'd  stand  up  for  your- 
self, 
Tho*  all  the  world  should  bay  like  winter 

wolves. 
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BagenhalL    Who  knows?    the  man  Is 

proven  hj  the  hour. 
WkUe.    The  man  should  make  the  hour, 
not  this  the  man; 
And  Thomas  White  will  prove  this  Thomas 

Wyatt, 
And  he  will  prove  an  Iden  to  this  Cade, 
And  he  will  play  the  Walworth  to  this 
Wat  S3I 

Come,  sirs,  we  prate;  hence  all  —  gather 

your  men  — 
Myself  must  bustle.  Wyatt  comes  to  South- 

wark; 
1 11  have  the  drawbridge  hewn  into  the 

Thames, 
And  see  the  citizens  arm'd«    Good   day; 
good  day.  lExit  White. 

BagenhalL  One  of  much  outdoor  blus- 
ter. 
Howard.        For  all  that, 
Most  honest,  brave,  and  skilful;  and  his 

wealth 
A  fountain  of  perennial  alms  —  his  fault 
So  thoroughly  to  believe  in  his  own  self. 
BagenhaU.  Tet  thoroughly  to  believe  in 
one's  own  self,  240 

So  one's  own  self  be  thorough,  were  to  do 
Great  things,  my  lord. 

Howard.  It  may  be. 

BagenhalL  I  have  heard 

One  of  your  Council  fleer  and  jeer  at  him. 
Howard.     The   nursery  -  cocker'd  child 
will  jeer  at  aught 
Tbat  may  seem  strange  beyond  his  nursery. 
The  statesman  that  shall  jeer  and  fleer  at 

men, 
Makes  enemies  for  himself  and  for  his  king; 
And  if  he  jeer,  not  seeing  the  true  man 
Behind  his  folly,  he  is  thrice  the  fool; 
And  if  he  see  Uie  man  and  still  will  jeer. 
He  is  child  and  fool,  and  traitor  to  the 

State.  351 

Who  is  he  ?  let  me  shun  him. 

BagenhalL  Nay,  my  lord. 

He  is  damn'd  enough  already. 

Howard.  I  must  set 

The  guard  at  Ludgate.    Fare  you  well,  Sir 

Ralph. 

BagenhtJL    'Who  knows?'    I  am  for 

England.    But  who  knows, 

That  knows  the  Queen,  the  Spaniard,  and 

the  Pope, 
Whether  I  be  for  Wyatt,  or  the  Queen  ? 

[Exeunt 


Scene  III 

London  Bridge 

Enter  Sib  Thomab  Wtatt  and  Brett. 

Wyatt,  Brett,  when  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk moved  against  us 
Thou  criedst '  A  Wyatt ! '  and  flying  to  our 

side 
Left  his  all  bare,  for  which  I  love  thee, 

Brett. 
Have  for  thine  asking  aught  that  I  can 

give. 
For  thro'  thine  help  we  are  come  to  Lon- 
don Bridge; 
But  how  to  cro(»  it  balks  me.    I  fear  we 

caimot. 
BretL  Nay,  hardly,  save  by  boat,  swim- 

uiing,  or  wings. 
Wyatt.  Last  night  I  eUrob'd  into  the 

gate-house,  Brett, 
And  scared  the  gray  old  porter  and  his 

wife.  9 

And  then  I  crept  along  the  gloom  and  saw 
They  had  hewu  the  drawbridge  down  into 

the  river. 
It  roU'd  as  black  as  death;  and  that  same 

tide 
Which,  coming  with  our  coming,  seem'd  to 

smile 
And  sparkle  like  our  fortune  as  thou  said- 

est. 
Ban  sunless  down,  and  moan'd  against  the 

piers. 
But  o'er  the  chasm  I  saw  Lord  William 

Howard 
By  torchlight,  and  his  guard;  four  guns 

gaped  at  me. 
Black,  silent  mouths.     Had  Howard  spied 

me  there 
And  made  them  speak,  as  well  he  might 

have  done, 
Their  voice  had  left  me  none  to  tell  you 

this.  30 

What  shall  we  do? 

Brett.  On  somehow.    To  go  back 

Were  to  lose  all. 

Wyatt.  On  over  Jjondon  Bridge 

We  cannot;  stay  we  cannot;  there  is  01^- 

nance 
On  the  White  Tower  and  on  the  Devil's 

Tower, 
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And  pointed  fall  at  Soathwark.     We  moBt 
round 

By  Kingston  Bridge. 
Brett.  Ten  mileB  about. 

WyaU,  Even  so. 

But  I  have  notice  from  oar  partisans 

Within  the  city  that  they  will  stand  by 
as 

If  Lndgate  can  be  reach'd  by  dawn  to- 
morrow. 29 

Enter  one  of  Wyatt's  men, 

Man,  Sir  Thomas,  I  've  found  this  paper; 
pray  your  worship  read  it;  I  know  not 
my  letters;  the  old  priests  taught  me  no- 
thing. 

Wy<Ut  (readi).  *  Whosoever  will  appre- 
hend the  traitor  Thomas  Wyatt  shall  have 
a  hundred  pounds  for  rewaid.' 

Man,  Is  that  it?    That's  a  big  lot  of 

money. 
Wyatt,  Ay,  ay,  my  friend;  not  read  it? 
't  is  not  written 
Half  plain  enough.    Give  me  a  piece  of 
paper  ! 

[  Writes  *  Thomas  Wyatt  '  ktrffe. 
There,  any  man  can  read  that. 

[5<tcibf  t^  in  his  cap, 

Brett,  But  that 's  foolhardy. 

Wyatt.  No!  boldness,   which  will  give 

my  followers  boldness.  41 

Enter  Man  toith  a  prisoner, 

Man,  We  found  him,  your  worship, 
a-plundering  o'  Bishop  Winchester's  house; 
he  says  he  's  a  poor  gentleman. 

Wyatt.    Gentleman  !  a  thief  t    Go  hang 
him.    Shall  we  make 
Those  that  we  come  to  serve  oar  sharpest 
foes? 
Brea,  Sir  Thomas  -^ 
Wyatt,  Hang  him,  I  say. 
Brett,  Wyatt,  but  now  you  promised  me 

a  boon. 
Wyatt,  Ay,  and  I  warrant  this  fine  fel- 
low's life.  50 
Brett.    Even  so;  he  was  my  neighbor 
once  in  Kent. 
He 's  poor  enongh^  has  drunk  and  gambled 

out 
All  that  he  had,  and  gentleman  he  was. 
We  have  been  glad  together;  let  him  live. 
Wyatt.  He  has  gambled  for  his  life  and 
lost,  he  hangs. 


No»  no,  my  word's  my  word.    Take  thy 

poor  gentleman  1 
Gamble  thyself  at  once  oot  of  my  ugbt. 
Or  I  will  dig  thee  with  my  dagger.  Away ! 
Women  and  children  I  '» 

Enter  a  Cbowd  0/  Women  and  Chxuirxs. 

First  Woman,  O  Sir  Thomas,  Sir  Thomas, 
pray  yon  go  away.  Sir  Thomas,  or  yoa  11 
make  the  White  Tower  a  blaek  'on  for  as 
this  blessed  day.  Hell  be  the  death  oa 
us;  and  vou  '11  set  the  Divil's  Tower  anipit^ 
ting,  and  he  '11  smash  all  our  bits  o'  thiagf 
worse  than  Philip  o'  Spain* 

Second  Woman.  Don't  ye  now  go  to 
think  that  we  be  for  Philip  o'  Spain.         «8 

Third  Woman.  No,  we  know  thnt  ye  be 
come  to  kill  the  Queen,  and  we  11  pray 
for  you  all  on  our  bended  knees.  Bat  o* 
God's  mercy  don't  ye  kill  the  Queen  heict, 
Sir  Thomas;  look  ye,  here's  little  Dickon, 
and  little  Robin,  and  little  Jenny  —  thoagh 
she's  but  a  side-cousin — and  nil  on  oar 
knees,  we  pray  yon  to  kill  the  Qneen  fur* 
ther  off.  Sir  Thomas. 

WyaU.  My  friends,  I  have  not  eome  to 
kill  the  Queen 
Or  here  or  there;  I  come  to  save  yen  all. 
And  I  '11  go  further  off.  •» 

Croted.  Thanks,  Sir  Thomas,  we  be  bc^ 
holden  to  you,  and  we  11  pray  for  yon  on 
our  bended  knees  till  oar  lives'  end. 

Wyatt.     Be  happy,  I  am   your  friend. 
To  Kingston,  forward  f         {ExemC 

Scene  IV 

Room  in  the  Gate-house  of  West- 
minster Palace 

Mart,  Auce,  GARDnrsR,  Bsnakd^ 

Ladies. 

Oardifier,  Their  cry  10,  Philip  neter  shaQ 

be  king. 
Mary,  Lora  Pembroke  in  ^t*tt*mii1  ef 
all  our  force 
Will  front  their  cry  and  shatter  Hiem  into 
dust. 
AUee,  Was   not   Lord  Pembroke  with 
Xorthnmberland  ? 
O  madam,  if   this  Pembroke  abonld  bs 
false  I 
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Afarv,  No,  girl;  most  brave  and  loyal, 
brave  and  loyal. 
His  breaking  with  Northumberland  broke 

Northumberland. 
At  the  park   gate    he    hovers   with    our 

fuards. 
entish  plowmen  cannot  break  the 
guards. 

Enier  Mkbskngbb. 

Me$$eng€r»  Wyatt,  your  Grace,  hath  bro- 
ken thro'  the  guards  lo 
And  gone  to  Ludgate. 

Gardiner.  Madam,  I  much  fear 

That  all  is  lost;  hue  we  can  save  your 

Grace. 
The  river  still  is  free.    I  do  beseech  you. 
There  yet  is  time,  take  boat  and  pass  to 
Windsor. 
Mary.  I  pass  to  Windsor  and  I  lose  my 

crown. 
Oardiner,  Pass,  then,  I  pray  your  High- 
ness, to  the  Tower. 
Mary,   I  shall  but  be  their  prisoner  in 

the  Tower. 
Cfiet  without.     The  traitor  I    treason  1 

Pembroke  1 
Ladies.  TreaBon  1  treason  ! 

Mary.  Peace.  19 

False  to  Northumberland,  is  he  false  to  roe  ? 
Bear  witness,  Renard,  that  I  live  and  die 
The  true  and  faithful  bride  of  Philip  —  A 

sound 
Of  feet  and  voices  thickening  hither  — 

blows  — 
Hark,  there  is  battle  at  the  palace  gates. 
And  I  will  out  upon  the  gallery. 

Ladies.    No,  no,  your  Grace;  see  there 

the  arrows  flying. 
Mary,  I  am  Harry^  daughter,  Tudor, 
and  not  Fear. 

[Goes  out  on  the  gallery. 
The  guards  are  all  driven  in,  skulk  into 

comers 
Like  rabbits  to  their  holes.    A  gracious 

guard 
Truly;  shame  on  them  1  they  have  shut  the 
gates!  30 

Enter  Snt  Robbrt  Southwell. 

SouthtoeU.  The  porter,  please  your  Grace, 
hath  shut  the  gates 

On  friend  and  foe.  Tour  gentlemen-at- 
arms. 

If  this  be  not  your  Grace's  order,  cry 


To  have  the  gates  set  wide  again,  and  they 
With  their  good   battle-axes  will  do  you 

right 
Against  all  traitors. 
Mary,  They  are  the  flower  of  England; 
set  the  gates  wide. 

[Exit  Southwell. 

Enter  Coubtenat. 

Courtenay,  All  lost,  all  lost,  all  yielded  I 
A  barge,  a  barge  I 
The  Queen  must  to  the  Tower. 

Mary.  Whence  come  you,  sir  ? 

Courtenay.    From  Charing  Cross;    the 

rebels  broke  us  there,  40 

And  I  sped  hither  with  what  haste  I  might 

To  save  my  royal  cousin. 

Mary.  Where  is  Pembroke  ? 

Courtenay.  I  left  him  somewhere  in  the 

thick  of  it. 
Mary.  Left  him  and  fled;  and  thou  that 
wouldst  be  King, 
And  hast  nor  heart  nor  honor  !    I  myself 
Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there  bide 
The  upshot  of  my  quarrel,  or  die  with  those 
That  are  no  cowards  and  no  Courtenays. 
Courtenay,    I  do  not  love  your  Grace 
should  call  me  coward. 

Enter  another  Mkssenokr. 

Messenger.  Over,  your  Grace,  all  crush*d ; 

the  brave  Lord  William  50 

Thrust  him  from  Ludgate,  and  the  traitor 

flying 
To   Temple    Bar,  there  by  Sir  Maurice 

Berkeley 
Was  taken  prisoner. 
Mary.  To  the  Tower  with  him  ! 

Messenger.  'T  is  said  he  told  Sir  Maurice 
there  was  one 
Cognizant  of  this,  and  party  thereunto, 
My  Lord  of  Devon. 

Mary,  To  the  Tower  with  him  ! 

Courtenay.    O  la,  the  Tower,  the  Tower, 

always  the  Tower, 

I  shall  grow  into  it  —  I  shall  be  the  Tower. 

Mary.    Tour  lordship  may  not  have  so 

long  to  wait.  59 

Remove  him  I 

Courtenay.        La,  to  whistle  out  my  life. 
And  carve  my  coat  upon  the  walls  ag^iu  ! 

{^Exit  Courtenay,  guarded. 
Messenger,  Also  this  Wyatt  aid  confess 
the  Princess 
Cognizant  thereof,  and  party  thereunto. 
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Mary.    What  ?  whom  —  whom  did  yon 

say? 
MeMsenger,   Elizabeth, 
Tonr  royal  sister. 

Mary,  To  the  Tower  with  her  I 

'My  foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  I  am  Queen. 
[Gardiner  and  her  Ladies  kneel  to  her. 
Gardiner  (rigmg).    There  let  them   lie, 
your  footstool !  (^Atide,)  Can  I  strike 
Elizabeth  ?  —  not  now  and  save  the  life 
Of  Devon.    If  I  save  him,  be  and  his 
Are  bound  to  me  —  may  strike  hereafter. 
(Aloud.)    Madam,  70 

What  Wyatt  said,  or  what  they  said  he 

said, 
Cries  of  the  moment  and  the  street  — 
Mary.  He  said  it. 

Gardiner.  Your  oonrts  of  justice  will  de- 
termine that. 
Renard   (advancing).    I    trust   by  this 
yonr  Highness  will  allow 
Some  spioe  of  wisdom  in  my  telling  yon. 
When  last  we  talk'd,  that  Philip  would  not 

come 
Till  Gnildford  Dudley  and  the  Dnke  of 

Suffolk 
And  Lady  Jane  had  left  ns. 
Mary.  They  shall  die. 

Renard.  And  your  so  loving  sister  ? 
Mary.  She  shall  die. 

My  foes  are  at  my  feet,  and  Philip  King.  80 

[^ExeunL 

ACT  III 

Scene  I. — The  Conduit  w  Grace- 
church 

Painted  with  the  Nine  l^^orthies,  among  them 
King  Henry  VIII.  holding  a  bookf  on  ii 
inscribed  '  Verbum  Dei.' 

Enter  Sir  Kalfh  Bagenhall  and  Sir 
Thomas  Stajtford. 

Bagenhall.  A  hundred  here  and  hun- 
dreds hang'd  in  Kent. 

Tlie  tigress  had  nnsheath'd  her  nails  at 
bist. 

And  Rennrd  and  the  Chancellor  sharpen'd 
them. 

In  every  Ijondon  street  a  gibbet  stood. 

They  are  down  to-day.  Here  by  this  honse 
was  one; 

The  traitor  husband  dangled  at  the  door. 


And  when  the  traitor  wife  came  «mt  fcr 

bread 
To  stiU  the  petty  treason  therewithin. 
Her  cap  would  brush  his  heels. 

Stafford.  It  is  Sir  lUlp)^ 

And  muttering  to  himself  as  heretofore.  • 
Sir,  see  you  aught  up  yonder  ? 

BagenhalL  I  miss  sometlui^ 

The  tree  that  only  bears  dead  fruit  is  gob*. 

Stafford.  What  tree,  sir  ? 

Bagenhall.  Well,  the  tree  in  Virgil,  sir, 
That  bears  not  its  own  apples. 

Stafford.  What  I  the  gnllowi  ? 

Bagenhall.  Sir,  this  dead  fruit  wma  ripeih 
ing  overmuch. 
And  had  to  be  removed  lest  living  Spain 
Shonld  sicken  at  dead  England. 

Stafford.  Not  so  desj 

But  that  a  shock  may  ronae  ber. 

BagenhalL  I  belirvf 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford  ? 

Stafford.  I  am  ill  diagiustd. 

Bagenhall.  Well,  are  yon  not   in  peril 
here? 

Stafford.         I  think  so.  » 

I  came  to  feel    the    pulse   of   £ngIaxHi, 

whether 
It  beats  hard  at  this  marriage,     I>id  yon 
see  it  ? 

BagenhalL  Stafford,  I  am  a  sad   van 
and  a  serious. 
Far  liefer  had  I  in  my  country  ball 
Been  reading  some  old  book,  with  mine  old 

hound 
Couch'd  at  my  hearth,  and  mine  old  fisil 

of  wine 
Beside  me,  than  have  seen  it;  yet  I  saw  it 

Stafford.  Good,  was  it  splendid  ? 

Bagenhall,  Ay,  if  dukea,  and  earb^ 

And  counts,  and  sixty  Spanish  cavaliers. 
Some    six    or    seven    bishops,    diamonds, 
pearls,  ^ 

That  royal  commonplace  too,  clolb  of  guld. 
Could  make  it  so. 

Stafford.     And  what  was  Mary's  dreM? 

Bagenhall.  Good  faith,  I  was  too  son; 
for  the  woman 
To  mark  the  dress.    She  wore  rrd  shp«-« ) 

Stafford.  Red  shoes! 

Bagenhall.  Scarlet,  as  if  her  feet  wvrf 
wash*d  in  blood, 
As  if  she  had  waded  in  it. 

Stafford.  Were  joor  eyct 

So  bashful  that  yon  look*d  no  bigfH»r  ? 

BagenhaU.  A  diftmoa^ 
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And  Philip's  g^t,  as  proof  of  Philip's  love. 
Who  bath  not  any  for  any,  —  tho   a  true 

one,  39 

filazed  false  upon  her  heart. 

Stafford,  But  this  proud  Prince  — 

BagerihaU,  Nay,  he  is  King,  you  know, 

the  King  of  Naples. 
The  father  ceded  Naples  that  the  son. 
Being  a  King,  might  wed  a  Queen  —  O,  he 
Flamed  in  brocade  —  white  satin  bis  trunk- 

hoee, 
Inwrought  with  silver, — on  his  neck  a  col- 
lar. 
Gold,  thick  with  diamonds;  hanging  down 

from  this 
The  Grolden  Fleece  —  and  round  his  knee, 

misplaced, 
Our  Euglish  Garter,  studded  with  great 

emeralds. 
Rabies,  I  know  not  what.    Have  you  bad 

enough 
Of  all  this  gear  ? 

Stafford.  Ay,  since  you  bate  the  telling 

it.  50 

How  look'd  the  Queen  ? 

Bagenkall.  No  fairer  for  her  jewels. 

And  I  could  see  that  as  the  new-made 

eouple 
Came  from  the  Minster,  moving  side  by 

side 
Beneath  one  canopy,  ever  and  anon 
She  cast  on  him  a  vassal  Rmile  of  love, 
Which  Philip  with  a  glance  of  some  dis- 
taste, 
Or   so    methongbt,  retnm'd.    I   may  be 

wrong,  sir. 
lliia  marriage  will  not  bold. 

Stafford.  I  think  with  yon. 

The  King  of  France  will  help  to  break  it. 

BaffenhaU.  France ! 

We  once  bad  half  of  France,  and  hurl'd 

our  battles  60 

Into  the  heart  of  Spidn;  but  England  now 
la  but  a  ball  chuck'd  between  1<  ranee  and 

Spain, 
His  in  whose  hand  she  drops.    Harry  of 

Bolingbroke 
Had  holpen  Richard's  tottering  throne  to 

stand. 
Could  Harry  have  foreseen  that  all  our 

nobles 
Would  perish  on  the  civil  slaughter-field, 
And  leave  the  people  naked  to  the  Crown, 
And  the  Crown  naked  to  the  people;  the 

Crown 


Female,  too  I    Sir,  no  woman's  regimen 

Can  save  us.     We  are  fallen,  and,  as   I 
think,  70 

Never  to  rlae  again. 

Stafford.         You  are  too  black-blooded. 

I  'd  make  a  move  myself  to  hiuder  that; 

I  know  some  lusty  fellows  there  in  France. 
Bagenhall.    You   would    but    make    us 
weaker,  Thomas  Stafford. 

Wyatt  was  a  good  soldier,  yet  he  fail'd. 

And  strengtben'd  Philip. 

Stafford,  Did  not  bis  last  breath 

Clear  Courtenay  and  the  Princess  from  the 
charge 

Of  being  his  co-rebels  ? 

BagenhaU,  Ay,  but  then 

What  such  a  one  aa  Wyatt  says  is  nothing; 

We  have  no  men  among  us.    The  new 
lords  80 

Are  quieted  with  their  sop  of  Abbey-lands, 

And  even  before  the  Queen's  face  Gardi- 
ner buys  them 

With  Philip's  gold.    All  greed,  no  faith, 
no  courage  I 

Why,  even  the  haughty  prince,  Northum- 
berland, 

The  leader  of  our  Reformation,  knelt 

And  blubber'd  like  a  lad,  and  on  the  scaf- 
fold 

Recanted,  and  resold  himself  to  Rome. 
Stafford,   I  swear  you  do  your  country 
wrong,  Sir  Ralph. 

I  know  a  set  of  exiles  over  there, 

Dare-devils,  that  would  eat  fire  and  spit  it 
out  90 

At  Philip's  beard;  they  pillage  Spain  al- 
ready. 

The  French  King  winks  at  it.    An  hour 
will  come 

When  they  will  sweep  her  from  the  seas. 
No  men  ? 

Did  not  Lord  Suffolk  die  like  a  true  man  ? 

Is  not  Lord  William  Howard  a  true  man  ? 

Yea,  you  yourself,  altho'  you  are   black- 
blooded  ; 

And  I,  by  God,  believe  myself  a  man. 

Ay,  even  in  the  church  there  is  a  man  — 

Cranmer. 

Fly  would  be  not,  when,  all  men  bade  him 
fly.  100 

And  what  a  letter  he  wrote  against  the 
Pope! 

There 's  a  brave  man,  if  any. 

BagenkaU,  Ay;  if  it  hold. 
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Crowd   (eammg   on),    God    Bare    their 

Graces  1 
Stafford,  Bagenhall,  I  see 

The  Tudor  green  and  white.     {TrumpetM.) 

They  are  coming  now. 
And  here's  a  crowd  as  thick  as  herring- 
shoals. 
BagenhaU,  Be  limpets  to  this  pillar,  or 
we  are  torn 
Down  the  strong  wave  of  hrawlers. 
Crowd,  God  save  their  Graces  ! 

Proeasion  of  Trumpeten^  Javelinmen^  eie.; 
then  Spaniih  and  Flemish  NoUea  vnUr~ 
mingled, 

Stafford,       Worth    seeing,    Bagenhalll 
These  hlack  dog-Dons 
Garb  themselves  bravel  j.    Who 's  the  long- 
face  there,  no 
Looks  veiy  Spain  of  very  Spain  ? 

BagenhaU.  The  Duke 

Of  Alva,  an  iron  soldier. 

Stafford,  And  the  Dutchman, 

Now  laughing  at  some  jest  ? 

BagenhalL  William  of  Orange, 

William  the  Silent 

Stafford.  Why  do  they  call  him  so  ? 

BagenhaU.  He  keeps,  they  say,  some  se- 
cret that  may  cost 
Philip  his  life 

Stafford,        But  then  he  looks  so  merry. 
BagenhaU.  I  cannot  tell  you  why  they 
call  him  so. 

IThe  King  am/  Queen  pass,  attended  hg 
Peers  of  the  Realm,  Officers  of  State, 
etc.    Cannon  shot  off. 

Crowd.    Philip  and  Mary,   Philip  and 
Mary  1 
Long  live  the  King  and  Queen,  Philip  and 
Mary  I 
Stafford.  They  smile  as  if  content  with 
one  another.  lao 

BagenhaU.  A  smile  abroad  is  oft  a  scowl 
at  home. 
[King  tmd  Queen  pass  on.     Procession. 
First  Citizen,  I  thought  this  Philip  liad 
been  one  of  those  black  devils  of  Spain,  but 
he  hath  a  yellow  beard. 

Second  Citizen.  Not  red  like  Iscariot's. 
First  Citizen,  Like  a  carrot's,  as  thon 
say'st,  and   English  carrot's  better  than 
Spanish  licorice;  but  I  thought  he  was  a 
beast. 

Citizen,    Certain  I  had  heard  that 


hack /rosm  the 


CTeiy  Spaniard  carries  a  tail  like  m  devil 
under  his  trunk-hose.  qi 

Tailor,  Ay,  but  see  what  tmnk-lMMes ! 
Lord  I  they  be  fine;  I  nerer  ititch'd  Dooe 
such.    They  make  amends  for  the  tails. 

Fourth  Citizen,  Tut!  every  Spuiisb 
priest  will  tell  yon  that  all  Fingliah  bereiics 
have  tails. 

Fifth  Citizen,  Death  and  the  deTil  — if 
he  And  I  have  one  —  i^t 

Fourth  Citizen,  Lo!  thoa  hsuit  call'd 
them  up!  here  they  oome — a  pale  bone 
for  Death,  and  Gardiner  for  the 

Enter  Gardinkb  (turning 
procession), 

Gardiner,    Knave,  wilt  thoa  wear  tky 

cap  before  the  Queen  ? 
Man,    My  lord,  I  stand   io  aqneaaed 
among  the  crowd 
I  cannot  lift  m^  hands  onto  my  bead. 
Gardiner,  Knock  off  his  cap  there,  sdom 
of  you  about  him  1 
See  there  be  others  tliat  can  use    their 

hands. 
Thon  art  one  of  Wyatt's  men  ? 
Man,  No,  my  Inrd,  na 

Gardiner,  Thy  name,  thon  knave  ? 
Man.  I  am  nob»tlj,  mjr  lord. 

Gardiner  (shouting),      God's    paasiun  I 

knave,  thy  name  ? 
Man.  I  have  ears  to  bear. 

Gardiner,    Ay,  raaeal,  if  I  leave   thee 
ears  to  hear.  ip 

find  out  his  name  and  bring  it  me  (I9  A^ 
tendant). 
Attendant.  Ay,  my  lofrd. 

Gardiner.  Knave,  thoo  ahalt  loaa  tbiss 
ears  and  find  thy  tongue,  • 

And  shalt  be  thankful  if  I  leave  Ibce  tbat 

[^Condng  before  the  C(mdmL 
The  Qondnit  painted — the  Nine  WortbMS 

—  ay  I 
But  then  what 's  here  ?    King  Hanj  with 

a  scroll. 
Ha  —  Verbnm  Dei  —  verbom  —  Word  of 

God! 
God's  passion  I  do  yon  know  the  kaave  thai 
painted  it  ? 
AttendanL  I  do^  my  lord. 
Gardiner,  Tell  him  to  pamt  it  OQt» 

And  put  some  fresh  devioe  in  lieu  of  it«> 
A  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  gloveii 

ba? 
There  is  no  heresy  there. 
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Attendant.  I  will,  my  lord; 

The  man  shall  paint  a  pair  of  gloves.  I  ain 

sure  — 
Knowing  the  man  —  he  wrought  it  igno- 

rantljr. 
And  not  from  any  maliee, 

Gardmer.  Word  of  God 

In  English  !  over  this  the  bniiuless  loons 
That  cannot  spell  Ksaias  from  Saint  Paul, 
Make  themselves  drunk  and  mad,  fly  out 

and  flare 
Into    rebellions.     I'll  have   their  Bibles 
bttrnt.  170 

The  Bible  is  the  priest's.     Ay!   fellow, 

what! 
Stand  staring  at  me  I  shont,  yon  gaping 
roruel 
Man.  I  have,  my  lord,  shouted  till  I 

am  hoarse. 
Gardmar,     What    hast    thou    shouted, 

knave? 
Jfon.  Long  live  Queen  Mary  I 

Gardiner.   Knave,  there  be  two.    There 
be  both  King  and  Queen, 
Philip  and  Mary.    Shout ! 

Man,  Nay,  but,  my  lord. 

The  Queen  comes  first,  Mary  and  Philip. 

Gardiner,  Shout,  then, 

Mary  and  Philip  1 

Man,  Mazy  and  Philip ! 

Gardiner^  Now, 

Thou  hast  sboated  for  thy  pleasure,  shout 
for  mine  I  179 

Philip  and  Mary  I 

Af on.  Most  it  be  so^  my  lord  ? 

Gardiner.  Ay,  knave. 
Man.  Philip  and  Mary. 

Gardiner.  I  distrust  thee. 

Thine  ts  a  half  voiee  and  a  lean  assent. 
What  is  thy  name  ? 

Man.  Sanders. 

Gardiner.  What  else  ? 

Afon.  2^mbbabel. 

Gardiner.  Where  dost  thou  live  ? 
Man.  In  Comhill. 

Gardiner.  Where,  knave,  where  ? 

Man.  Sign  of  the  Talbot. 
Gardiner.        Come  to  me  to-morrow.  — 
Bascal !  —  this  land  is  like  a  hill  of  Are, 
One  ciater  opens  when  another  shuts. 
But  so  I  get  the  laws  agaiust  the  here- 
tic. 
Spite  of   Lord  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
And  othecs  of  our  Parliament,  revived,   xfo 


I  will  show  fire  on  my  side  —  stake  and 

fire- 
Sharp  work  and  short.    The  knaves  are 

easily  oow'd. 
Follow  their  Majesties. 

{^Exit.     The  crowd  foUotoing. 
BagmkaU.  As  proud  as  Becket. 

Stafford,  Tou  would  not  have  him  mur- 

der'd  as  Becket  was  ? 
BagenhaU.   No  —  murder   fathers  mur- 
der; but  I  say 
There  is  no  man  —  there  was  one  woman 

with  ua  — 
It  was  a  sin  to  love  her  married,  dead 
I  cannot  choose  but  love  her. 
Stafford.  Lady  Jane  ? 

Crowd    (going   off).     God   save    their 

Graces  1 
Stafford.  Did  you  see  her  die  ? 

BagenkaU.    Ko,  no;  her  innocent  blood 
had  blinded  me.  aoo 

Tou    call    me    too    black  -  blooded — true 

enough. 
Her  dark,  dead  blood  is  in  my  heart  with 

mine. 
If  ever  I  cry  out  against  the  Pope 
Her  dark,  dead  blood  that  ever  moves  with 

mine 
Will  stir  the  living  tongue  and  make  the 
cry. 
Staffonl.  Yet  doubtless  yon  can  tell  me 

how  she  died  ? 
BagenhaU.  Seyenteen  —  and  knew  eight 
languages  —  in  music 
Peerless  —  her   needle    perfect,  and  her 

leamine 
Beyond  the  diurchmen;  yet  so  me^k,  so 

modest. 
So  wife-like  humble  to  the  trivial  boy      sio 
Mismatched  with  her  for  policy  1    I  have 

heard 
She  would  not  take  a  last  farewell  of  him; 
She  fear*d  it  might  unman  him  for  his  end. 
She  could  not  be  unmanu'd  —  no,  nor  out- 

woman'd  — 
Seventeen  —  a  rose  of  grace  t 
Girl  never  breathed  to  rival  such  a  rose; 
Bose  never  blew  that  equall'd  such  a  bud. 
Stafford.  Pray  you  go  on. 
BagenhaU.  She  came  upon  the  scaffold. 
And  said  she  was  condemned  to  die  for 
treason;  119 

She  had  but  foUow'd  the  device  of  those 
Her  nearest  kin;  she  thought  they  knew 
the  laws. 
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But  for  herself,  she  knew  but  little  law, 
And  nothing  of  the  titles  to  the  crown; 
She  had  no  desire  for  that,  and  wrung  her 

hands, 
And  trusted  God  would  save  her  thro'  the 

blood 
Of  Jesus  Christ  alone. 

Stafford.  'Praj  you  go  on. 

BaffenkaU,    Then    knelt    and   said    the 

Miserere  Mei  — 
But  all  in  English,  mark  yon ;  rose  again, 
And,  when  the  headsman  pray'd  to  be  for- 

?*ven, 
on  will  giye  me  my  true  crown  at 

last,  330 

But  do  it  quickly; '  then  all  wept  but  she. 
Who  changed  not  color  when  she  saw  the 

block, 
But  ask'd  him,  childlike, '  Will  you  take  it 

off 
Before  I  lay  me  down?'     'No,  madam,' 

he  said, 
G^^ixig;  and  when  her  innocent  eyes  were 

bound. 
She,  with  her  poor  blind  hands  feeling — 

•  Where  is  it  ? 
Where  is  it  ? '  —  Tou    must  fiincy  that 

which  follow'd. 
If  you  have  heart  to  do  it ! 

Crowd  (in  the  distance}.  €rod  save  their 

Graces  ! 
Stafford.  Their  Graces,  our  disgraces ! 

God  confound  tbeni ! 
Why,  she  's  grown  bloodier !  when  I  last 

was  here,  240 

This  was  against  her  conscience  —  would 

be  murder  I 
BaffenhalL  The  '  Thou  shalt  do  no  mur- 
der,' which  God's  hand 
Wrote  on  her  conscience,  Mary  mbb'd  out 

pale  — 
She  could  not  make  it  white  —  and  orer 

that. 
Traced    in  the    blackest    text  of   hell  — 

'  Thou  shalt  I ' 
And  sJITo'd  it —  Mary  I 

Stafford.  Philip  and  the  Pope 

Must  have  sign'd  too.    I  hear  this  legate's 

coming 
To  bring  ns  absolution  from  the  Pope. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  will  bow  down 

before  him  — 
Yon  arc  of  the  house  ?  what  will  you  do^ 

Sir  Ralph  ?  350 


BagenhalL  And  why  ahoold  I  be  bolder 

than  the  rest. 
Or  honester  than  all  ? 

Stafford,  But,  sir,  if  I  — 

And  over-sea  they  say  this  State  of  yours 
Hath  no  more  mortise  than  a  tower  of 

cards; 
And  that  a  puff  would  do  it  —  then  if  I 
And  others  made  that  moTO  I   **■— ^V^ 

upon, 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  FVaDee,  and  lead- 
ing here. 
Came  with  a  sudden  splendor,  abont*  and 

show, 
And  dazzled  men  and  deafen'd  hj  noma 

bright 
Lfoud  venture,  and  the  people  8onnq[oiet — 
And  I    the  race  of   murdered  Biwh  iiig» 

ham —  ate 

Not  for  myself,  bat  for  the  kingdooi^ 

Sir, 
I  trust  that  you  would  fight  along  witb  vs. 
BaffenkaU.  No;   you  would   fing  your 

lives  into  the  gulf. 
Stafford,  But  if  thia  Philip^  as  ha '■  like 

todo^ 
Left  Mary  a  wife-widow  here  alona^ 
Set  up  a  viceroy,  sent  hb  myriads  hither 
To  seize  upon  the  forts  and  fleet,  and  make 

us 
A  Spanish  provinoe;  would  yon  not  ^gbt 

then? 
BagenhaU,  I  think  I  should  fight  then. 
Stafford,  I  am  aaro  of  it 

Hist  I  there  'a  the  faoe  eoming  on  here  of 

one  tj* 

Who  knows  me.    I  must  leaTO  yon.    Fare 

you  well. 
Yon  '11  hear  of  me  again. 
BagenkalL  Upon  the  aeaffoM. 


Scene  II 

Room  in  Writeiiali.  Palacb 

Mart.    Enier  Patur  and  CABnuNAL 

POUE. 


Pole.    Ave  Maria,  gratia  plea^ 

dicta  tu  in  roulienbns  1 
Mary.  Loyal  and  royal  eonain,  hnmbltal 
thanks. 
Had  you  a  pleasant  voyage  np  tha  mnr  t 
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PoU.  We  had  your  royal  barge,  and  that 
same  chair. 

Or  xather  throne  of  purple,  on  the  deck. 

Our  silver  cross  sparkled  before  the  prow. 

The  ripples  twinkled  at  their  diamond- 
dance, 

Tiifi  boats  that  follow'd  were  as  glowing- 

gay 

As  regal  gardens,  and  your  flocks  of  swans 
As   fair  and  white  as  angels;  and  your 
shores  xo 

Wore  in  mine  eyes  the  green  of  Paradise. 
My    foreign     friends,    who    dreamed    us 

bUuketed 
In  ever-dosing  fog,  were  mueh  amazed 
To  find  as  £ur  a  sun  as  might  have  iiash'd 
Upon  their  lake  of  Garda  tire  the  Thames; 
Our  voyage  by  sea  was  all  but  miracle; 
And  here  the  r<ver  flowing  from  the  sea. 
Not  toward  it — for  they  thought  not  of  our 

tides  — 
Scem'd  as  a  happy  miracle  to  make  glide  — 
In  quiet  —  home  your   banish'd  country- 
man, to 
Manf,   We  heard  tliat  you  were  sick  in 

Flanders,  cousin. 
Pole,  A  dizziness. 

Mary.   And  how  came  you  round  again  ? 
PoiA,  The  scarlet  thread  of  Uahab  saved 
her  life; 
And  mine,  a  little  letting  of  the  blood. 
Mary.   WeU?  now? 
Pole.       Ay,  cousin,  as  the  heathen  giant 
Had  but  to  toach  the  ground,  his  force  re- 
turned— 
Thus,  after  twenty  years  of  banishment. 
Feeling  my  native  land  beneath  my  foot, 
I  said  thereto:  '  Ah,  native  laud  of  mine. 
Thou  art  much  beholden  to  this  foot  of 
mme,  30 

That  hastes  with  full  commission  from  the 

Pope 
To  absolve  thee  from  thy  guilt  of  heresy. 
Thou  hast  disgraced  me  and  attainted  me. 
And  mark'd  me  even  as  Cain,  and  I  return 
As  Peter,  but  to  bless  thee;  make  me  well.' 
Methinks  the  good  land  heard  me,  for  to- 
day 
My  heart  beats  twenty,  when  I  see  you, 

cousin. 
Ah,    gentle    eousin,    since    your    Herod's 

death. 
How  oft  hath  Peter  knock'd  at  Mary's  gate! 
And  Mary  would  have  risen  and  let  him 


But,  Mary,  there  were  those   within  the 

house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

Mary.  True,  good  cousin  Pole; 

And  there    were  also  those  without  the 

house 
Who  would  not  have  it. 

PoU.  I  believe  so,  cousin. 

State-policy  and  church-policy  are  conjoint, 
But  Janus-faces  looking  diverse  ways. 
I  fear  the  Emperor  much  misvalued  me. 
But  all  is  well;  't  was  even  the  will  of  Grod, 
Who,  waiting  till  the  time  had  ripen'd, 

now 
Makes  me  His  mouth  of  holy  greeting. 
^  Hail,  50 

Daughter  of  God,  and  saver  of  the  faith. 
Sit  benedictus  f  ructus  ventris  tui  1 ' 
Mary.  Ah,  heaven ! 
PoU.  Unwell,  your  Grace  ? 

Mary.  No,  cousin,  happy  — 

Happy  to  see  you;  never  yet  so  happy 
Since  I  was  crown'd. 

Pole.  Sweet  cousin,  you  forget 

That  long  low  minster  where  you  gave 

your  hand 
To  this  great  Catholic  King. 

Philip.  Well  3aid,  Lord  Legate. 

Mary,  Nay,  not  well  said;  I  thought  of 
you,  my  liege. 
Even  as  I  spoke. 

Phil^.  Ay,  madam;  my  Lord  Paget 

Waits  to  present  our  Coun^  to  the  le- 
gate. 60 
Sit  down  here,  all;  madam,  between  us 
you. 
Pole.  Lo,  now  you  are   enclosed  with 
boards  of  cedar. 
Our  little  sister  of  the  Song  of  Songs ! 
You  are  doubly  fenced  and  shieldea  sitting 

here 
Between  the  two  most  high-set  thrones  on 

earth, 
The  Emperor's  highness  happily  symboll^d 

by 
The  King  your  hnsband,  the  Pope's  holi- 

neas 
By  mine  own  self. 

Mary.  True,  eonsin,  I  am  happy. 

When  will  you  that  we  summon  both  our 

houses 
To  take  thui  absolution  from  your  lips,      70 
And  be  re-gatherM  to  the  Papal  fold  ? 
Pole.  In  Britain's  calendar  the  brightest 
day 
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Beheld  our  rongb  forefathers  break  their 

gods, 
And  olasp  the  faith  in  Christ;  but  after 

that 
Might  not  Saint  Andrew's  be  her  happiest 

day? 
Mary.  Then  these  shall  meet  opon  Saint 

Andrew's  Bay. 

ErUer  Paget,  who  presents  the  Council, 
Dumb  show, 

Pole.  I  am  an  oid  man  wearied  with  my 
journey, 
Even  with  my  joy.    Permit  me  to  with- 

draw. 
To  Lambeth  ? 
Philip.  Ay,  Lambeth  has  ousted  Cran- 
mer. 
It  was  not  meet  the  heretic  swine  should 
live  80 

In  Lambeth. 

Marym  There  or  anywhere,  or  at  alL 

Philip.   We  have  had  it  swept  and  gar- 

nish'd  after  him. 
Pole.  Not  for  the  seven  devils  to  enter 

in? 
PhiUp,  No,  for  we  trust  they  parted  in 

the  swine. 
Pole.  True,  and  I  am  the  Angel  of  the 
Pope. 
Farewell,  your  Graces. 

Philip.  Nay,  not  here  —  to  me; 

I  will  go  with  yon  to  the  waterside. 
Pole.   Not  be  my  Charon  to  the  counter 

side? 
Philip.   No,  my  Lord  Legate,  the  Lord 

Chancellor  goes. 
Pole.   And  unto    no    dead    world,    but 
Lambeth  Palace,  90 

Henceforth  a  centre  of  the  living  faith. 

{^Exeunt  PhUip,  Pole,  Paget,  efc. 

Manet  Mart. 

Mary.     He    hath    awaked  I    he    bath 

awaked  I 
He  stirs  within  the  darkness  I 
O  Philip,  husband  !  now  thy  love  to  mine 
Will  cling  more  dose,   and  those   bleak 

manners  thaw. 
That  make  me  shamed  and  tongne>tied  in 

my  love. 
The  second  Prince  of  Peace  — 
The  great  unborn  defender  of  the  Faith, 
'Who  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies  — 
He  oomes,  and  my  star  rises.  100 


The  stormy  Wyatts  and  Northumberlaadii 

The  proud  ambitions  of  Elizabeth, 

And  all  her  fieriest  partisans  —  are  pale 

Before  my  star  I 

The  light  of  this  new  learning  vanes  aad 

dies; 
The  ghosts  of  Luther  and  Zninglias  fade 
Into  the  deathless  hell  which  is  tbeir 
Before  my  star  I 

His  sceptre  shall  eo  forth  from  Ind  to  Ind! 
His  sword  shall  new  the  heretie  peopJcs 

down  I  lie 

His  faith  shall  clothe  the  wezld  that  will  be 

his, 
Like  universal  air  and  sonsbine  1    Open, 
Ye  everlasting  gates!  The  King  is  here!  — 
My  star,  my  son  I 

Enter  Philif,  Dukk  of  Ai^va,  cCe. 

O,  Philip,  eome  with  me  I 
Good  news  have  I  to  tell  yon,  news  Id 

make 
Both  of  us  happy  —  ay,  the  kingdota  tea 
Nay,  come  with  me  — one  moment  1 

Philip  {to  Alva).  More  than  H^; 

There  was  one  here  of  late —  WiUiaai  ths 

Silent 
They  call  him — he  is  free  enoagb  in  talk. 
But  tells  me  nothing.    Yoa  will   be^  we 
trust,  i« 

Sometime  the  vioeioy  of  those  pstmnees^ 
He  must  deserve  his  surname  better. 

Alva.  Ay,  sir; 

Inherit  the  Great  Silence. 

Philip.  Tree;  the  nrDTinepf 

Are  hud  to  rule  and  must  be  baldly  rvled; 
Most  fruitful,  yet,  indeed,  an  empty  rind. 
All  hoUow'd  out  with  stinging  hereeies; 
And  for  their    heresies,  Alva»  thoj  will 

fight; 
Yon  must  break  tbem  or  thej  break  yea. 
Aha  (proudly),  Tliefixft 

PkUip.  Good! 
Well,    Madam,    this    new   hiqipiBeBB    of 
mine  ?  [£!scimL 

Enter  Truek  Pago^ 

First  Page.  News,  mates !  a  mifade,  s 

miracle !  news !  «,< 

The  bells  must  ring;  Te  Denina  mast  be 

sung; 
The  Queen  hath  felt  the  melioB  d  Wr 
babe! 
Second  Page»  Ay;  bat  see  here  I 
First  Page.  See  what? 
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Second  Poffe.  This  paper,  Dickon. 

I  foond  it  flattering  at  the  palace  gates:  — 

*  The  Queen  of  England  is  delivered  of  a 

dead  dog  I ' 

nird  Page.  These  are  the  things  that 

madden  her.    Fie  upon  it ! 
F^irst  Page.  Ay;  but  I  hear  she  hath  a 
dropsy,  lad. 
Or  a  high-dropsy,  as  the  doctors  call  it. 
Third  Page.  Fie  on  her  dropsy,  so  she 
have  a  dropsy  I  140 

I  know  that  she  was  ever  sweet  to  me. 
.Pint  Page,  For  thou  and  thine  are  Bo- 
man  to  the  core. 
ITurd  Page.    So  thou  and  thine  must  he. 

Take  heed  I 
J^vnt  Page.  Not  I; 

And  whether  this  flash  of  news  be  false  or 

true, 
So  the  wine  run,  and  there  be  revelry, 
Content  am  I.    Let  all  the  steeples  clash, 
Till  the  sun  dance,  as  upon  Easter  Day. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III 

Great  Hall  in  Whitehall 

At  the  far  end  a  dais.  On  this  three  chairs, 
two  under  one  canopy  for  Mary  and  Phi- 
UP,  another  on  the  right  of  these  for  Pole. 
Under  the  dais  on  Pole's  side,  ranged 
along  the  toali,  sit  all  the  Spiritual  Peers, 
and  along  the  wall  opposite  all  the  Tempo- 
ral, The  Commons  on  cross  benches  in 
front,  a  line  of  approach  to  the  dais  between 
them.  In  Ae  foreground,  Sm  Ralph 
Baoekhall  and  <Aer  Memjiers  of  the 
Commons. 

Fh^  Member,  Saint  Andrew's  Day;  sit 
close,  sit  close,  we  are  friends. 

Xs  reconciled  the  word  ?  the  Pope  again  ? 

It  must  be  thus;  and  yet,  oocksbody  1  how 
strange 

That  Gardiner,  once  so  one  with  all  of  us 

Against  this  foreign  marriage,  should  have 
yielded 

So  utterly  I — strange  I  but  stranger  still 
that  he. 

So  fierce  against  the  headship  of  the  Pope, 

Should  play  the  second  actor  in  this  pa- 
geant 

That  brings  him  in;  such  a  chameleon  he  I 

Second  Member,  This  Gardiner  turn'd  his 

coat  in  Henry's  time;  xo 


The  serpent  that  hath  slough'd  will  slough 

again. 
Third  Member,  Tut,  then  we  all  are  ser- 
pents. 
Second  Member,  Speak  for  yourself. 

Third  Member.    Ay,  and  for  Gardiner  I 

being  English  citizen, 
How  should  he  bear  a  bridegroom  out  of 

Spain? 
The  Queen  would  have  him  I  being  English 

churchman, 
How  should  ho  bear  the  headship  of  the 

Pope? 
The  Queeu  would  have  it  I    Statesmen  that 

are  wise 
Shape  a  necessity,  as  a  scnlptor  clay. 
To  their  own  model. 

Second  Member.    Statesmen  that  are  wise 
Take  truth  herself  for  model.     What  say 

you  ?  \_To  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall. 

BagenhaU,  We  talk  and  talk. 
First  Member.  Ay,  and  what  use  to  talk  ? 
Philip's  no   sudden    alien — the   Queen's 

husband,  ts 

He's  here,  and  King,  or  will  be  —  yet, 

cocksbody  I 
So    hated    here  I     I  watch'd   a   hive    of 

late; 
My  seven-years'  friend  was  with  me,  my 

young  boy; 
Ont  crept  a  wasp,  with  half  the  swarm  be- 
hind. 
'  Philip  I '  says  he.    I  had  to  cuff  the  rogue 
For  infant  treason. 

Third  Member.  But  they  say  that  bees. 
If  any  creeping  life  invade  their  hive 
Too  gross  to  be  thrust  out,  will  build  him 

round,  30 

And  bind  him  in  from  harming  of  their 

combs. 
And  Philip  by  these  articles  is  bound 
From  stirring  band  or  foot  to  wrong  tho 

realm. 
Second  Member.    By  bonds  of  beeswax, 

like  your  creeping  thing; 
But  your  wise  bees  had  stung  him  first  to 

death. 
Third  Member.   Hush,  hush  ! 
You  wrong  the  Chancellor.     The  clauses 

added 
To  that  same  treaty  which  the  Emperor 

sent  us 
Were  mainly  Gardiner's:  that  no  foreigner 
Hold  office  in  the  household,  fleet,  forts, 

army;  40 
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That  if  the  Queen  should  die  without  a 
child, 

The  bond  between  the  kingdoms  be  dis- 
solved; 

That  Philip  should  not  mix  us  any  way 

With  his  French  wars  — 
Second  Member,    Ay,  ay,  but  what  se- 
curity, 

Good  sir,  for  this,  if  Philip  — 

Third  Member.  Peace  —  the  Queen, 

Philip,  and  Pole.  ^AU  rise^  and  stand. 

Enter  Mart,  Phujp,  and  Polk. 

[Grardiner  eonducU  them  to  the  three 
chairs  of  state.      Philip  sits  on  the 
Queen's  leftf  Pole  on  her  right. 
Gardiner.    Our  short-lived  son,  before 
his  winter  plunge, 
Laugbs  at  the  last  red  leaf,  and  Andrew's 
Day. 
Mary.    Should  not  this  day  be  held  in 
after  years  49 

More  solemn  than  of  old  ? 

Philip.  Madam,  my  wish 

Echoes  your  Majesty's. 
Pole,  It  shall  bo  so. 

Gardiner.  Mine  echoes  both  your  Graces'; 
(aside)  but  the  Pope  — 
Can  we  not  have  the  Catholic  Church  as 

well 
Without  as  with  the  Italian  ?  if  we  cannot. 
Why,  then  the  Pope. 

My  lords  of  the  upper  bouse. 
And  ye,  my  masters,  of  the  lower  house. 
Do  ye  stand  fast  by  that  which  ye  resolved  ? 
Voices.   We  do. 

Gardiner.   And  be  yon  all  one  mind  to 
supplicate 
The  legate  here  for  pardon,  and  acknow- 
ledge 60 
The  primacy  of  the  Pope  ? 

Voices.  We  are  all  one  mind. 

Gardiner.  Then  must  I  play  the  vassal 

to  this  Pole.  [Aside. 

\He  draws  a  paper  from  under  his  robes 
and  presents  it  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
who  look  through  it  and  return  it  to 
him;  then  aaoends  a  tribune^  and 
reads. 

We,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
And  Commons  here  in  Parliament  assem- 
bled, 
Presenting  the  whole  body  of  this  realm 
Of  England,  and  dominions  of  the  same. 


Do  make  most  humble  suit  onto  your  Ma- 
jesties, 
In  our  own  name  and  that  of  all  the  State, 
That  by  your  gracious  means  and  interces- 
sion 
Our  supplication  be  ezbibited  ?• 

To  the  Lord  Cardinal  Pole,  sent  here  as 

legate 
From  our  most  Holy  Father  JnKns,  Pope, 
And  from  the  Apostolic  See  of  Rome; 
And  do  declare  our  penitenee  and  grief 
For  our  long  schism  and  disobedience. 
Either  in  making  laws  and  ordinanoea 
Against  the  Holy  Father's  primacy. 
Or  else  by  doing  or  by  speaking  augbt 
Which  might    impugn  or  prejodioe   the 

same; 
By  this  our  supplication  promising,  «• 

As  well  for  our  own  selves  as  all  the  realm, 
That  now  we  be  and  ever  shall  be  quick, 
Under  and  with  your  Majesties'  authorities, 
To  do  to  the  utmost  all  that  in  us  lies 
Towards  the  abrogation  and  repeal 
Of  all  such  laws  and  ordinances  made; 
Whereon  we  humbly  pray  your  Majortm, 
As  persons  undefiled  with  our  ofFenoc, 
So  to  set  forth  this  bumble  suit  of  oars 
That  we  the  rather  by  your  intereeasioa  «o 
May  from  the  Apostolic  See  obtain. 
Thro'  this  most  reverend  father,  ahsolii* 

tion. 
And  full  release  from  danger  of  all  era- 
sures 
Of  Holy  Church  that  we  be  fallen  into. 
So  that  we  may,  as  ehildren  penitent. 
Be  once  again  reoeived  into  the  boaotn 
And  unity  of  Universal  Church; 
And  that  this  noble  realm  thro'  after  yeszi 
May  in  this  unity  and  obedience 
Unto  the  holy  see  and  reigning  Pope       m 
Serve  God  and  both  your  Majesties. 
Voices.  Amen.     {AUvL 

{He  again  presents  the  petitian  to  tit 
King  and  Queen,  who  hand  k  reser^ 
eniially  to  Pole. 

Pde  (sitting).    This  is  the  loveliest  <Ut 

that  ever  smiled 
On  England.     All  her  breath  •hoold,  i&- 

ccnse-like. 
Rise  to  the  heavens  in  gimtefol  praise  cf 

Him 
Who  now  recalls  her  to  His  ancient  fold. 
Lo!  once  again  God  to  this  cealm  hatk 

given 
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A  token  of  His  more  especial  grace; 
For  as  this  people  were  the  first  of  all 
The  islands  call'd  into  the  dawning  ohorch 
Out  of  the  dead,  deep  night  of  heathen- 

dom,  1 10 

So  now  are  these  the  first  whom  God  hath 

given 
Grace    to    repent    and  sorrow   for  their 

schism; 
And  if  your  penitence  be  not  mockery, 
O,  how  the  blessed  angels  who  rejoice 
Over  one  saved  do  triumph  at  this  hoar 
In  the  re-bom  salvation  of  a  land 
So  noble  I  [A  pause* 

For  ourselves  we  do  protest 
That  oar  commission  is  to  heal,  not  harm; 
We  come  not  to  condemn,  but  reconcile; 
We  come  not  to  compel,  but  call  again;  lao 
We  come  not  to  destroy,  but  edify; 
Nor  yet  to  question  thiug^  already  done; 
These  are  forgfiven  —  matters  of  the  past  — 
And   range  with  jetsam    and   with    ofiFal 

thrown 
Into  the  blind  sea  of  f  orgetf  uluess. 

^A  pauie. 
Te    have  reversed  the  attainder  hud  on 

us 
By  him  who  sack'd  the  house  of  Grod;  and 

we, 
Ajnplier  than  any  field  on  our  poor  earth 
Cau  render  thanks  in  fruit  for  being  sown, 
Do  here  and  now  repay  you  sixty-fold,    130 
A  hundred,  yea,  a  thousand  thousand-fold. 
With  heaven  for  earth. 

l^Riting  and  Btretckmg  forth  Au  hands. 
All  kned  but  Sir  Ralph  Bagenhall, 
who  rises  and  remains  standing. 

The  Lord  who  hath  redeem'd  as 
"With  His  own  blood,  and  wash'd  us  from 

our  sins. 
To  purchase  for  Himself  a  stainless  bride; 
lie,  whom  the  Father  hath  appointed  Head 
Of  all  His  church,  He  by  His  mercy  ab- 
solve you«  \^A  pause. 
And  we  by  that  authority  Apostolic 
Oiven  unto  us,  his  legate,  by  the  Pope, 
Our  Lord  and  Holy  Father,  Julius,  139 
Ood's  Vicar  and  Vicegerent  upon  earth, 
I>o  here  absolve  you  and  deliver  you 
^nd  every  one  of  you,  and  all  the  realm 
>Vnd  its  dominions  from  all  heresy, 
.All  schism,  and  from  all  and  every  cen- 
sure, 
•Judjg^ment,  and  pain  accruing  thereupon; 


And  also  we  restore  yoa  to  the  bosom 
And  unity  of  Universial  Church. 

^ITuming  to  Gardiner. 
Our  letters  of  commission  will  declare  this 
plainlier. 

[Queen  heard  sobbing.  Cries  of  Amen  ! 
Amen  I  Some  of  the  Members  6m- 
brace  one  another.  All  but  Sir  Ralph 
Bagenhall  pass  out  into  the  neighbor- 
ing chapel,  whence  is  heard  the  Te 
Deutn. 

Bagenhall.  We  strove  against  the  papacy 

from  the  first. 
In  William's  time,  in  our  first  Edward's 

tune,  150 

And  in  my  master  Henry's  time;  bat  now. 
The  unity  of  Universal  Church, 
Mary  would  have  it;  and  this  Gardiner 

follows. 
The  unity  of  Universal  Hell, 
Philip   would   have  it;  and  this  Gardiner 

follows ! 
A  Parliament  of  imitative  apes  I 
Sheep  at  the  gap  which  Grardiner  takes, 

who  not 
Believes  the  Pope,  nor  any  of  them  be- 
lieve—  158 
These  spaniel-Spaniard  English  of  the  time. 
Who  rub  their  fawning  noses  in  the  dust. 
For  that  is  Philip's  gold-dust,  and  adore 
This  Vicar  of  their  Vicar.    Would  I  had 

been 
Bom  Spaniard  I    I  had  held  my  head  up 

then. 
I  am  ashamed  that  I  am  Bagenhall, 
English. 

Enter  Officer. 

Officer.     Sir  Balph  Bagenhall  I 
Bagenhall.  What  of  that  ? 

Officer.   You  were  the  one  sole  man  in 
either  house 
Who  stood  upright  when  both  the  houses 
fell. 
Bagenhall.   The  houses  fell  I 
Officer.  I  mcwa.  the  houses  knelt 

Before  the  legate. 

Bagenhall.      Do  not  scrimp  your  phrase. 

But  stretch  it  wider;  say  when  England 

fell.  170 

Officer.  I  say  you  were  the  one  sole  man 

who  stood. 
Bagenhall.   I  am  the  one  sole   man  in 
either  house. 
Perchance  iu  England,  loves  her  like  a  3on. 
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Officer*  Well,  yon  one  mani  beoaiue  yon 
stood  npright. 
Her  Grace  the  Queen  oommandB  yon  to  the 
Tower. 
BagenkaU,  As  traitor,  or  as  heretic,  or 

for  what  ? 
Officer.  If  any  man  in  any  way  would  be 
The  one  man,  he  shall  be  so  to  bis  cost. 
BoffenhaU.    What!    will  she  have  my 

head? 
Officer.  A  ronnd  fine  likelier. 

Your  pardon.  [  Calling  to  A  UendanL 

By  the  river  to  the  Tower. 

lExeunt 

Scene  IV 

Whitehall.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart,  Gardiner,  Pole,  Paget,  Bonner, 

ete. 

Mary.  The  King  and  I,  my  lords,  now 
that  all  traitors 
Aeainst  onr  royal  state  have  lost  the  heads 
Wherewith  they  plotted  in  their  treasonous 

malice. 
Have  talk'd  together,  and  are  well  agreed 
That  those  old  statutes  touching  Lollard- 
ism 
Tol.ringth.he«,tictothe.t.k..ri.oald 

No  longer  a  dead  letter,  but  re-qnicken'd. 
One  of  the  Council.    Why,  what  hath  flua- 

ter'd  Gardiner?  how  he  rubs 
His  forelock  I 

Paget.  I  have  changed  a  word  with  him 
In  coming,  and  may  change  a  word  again. 
Oardiner.  Madam,  your  Highness  is  our 

sun,  the  King  n 

And  yon  together  onr  two  suns  in  one; 
And  so  the  beams  of  both  may  shine  npon 

us. 
The  faith  that  seem'd  to  droop  will  feel 

your  light. 
Lift  head,  and  flourish;  yet  not  light  alone. 
There  mnst  be  heat  —  there  must  be  heat 

enough 
To  scorch  and  wither  heresy  to  the  root. 
For  what  saith  Christ  ?    '  Compel  them  to 

come  in.' 
And  what  saith  Pkul  ?  '  I  wonld  they  were 

cut  off 
That  trouble  yon.'    Let  the  dead  letter 

live  I  JO 


Trace  it  in  fire,  that  all  the  loots  to  wbom 
Their  A  B  C  is  darkness,  downs  and  grooiBS 
May  read  it  I  so  yon  quash  rebellioo  too^ 
For  heretic  and  traitor  are  all  one; 
Two   vipers  of  one  breed — an  amplus- 

iMsua, 
Each  end  a  sting.    Let  the  dead  letter 

bum  I 
Paget.  Yet  there  be  some  disloyal  Cath- 
olics, 
And  many  heretics  loyal;  heretic  throats 
Cried  no  God-bless-her  to  the  Lady  Jaoe» 
But  shouted  in  Queen  Mary.   Sothex«be  9* 
Some  traitor-heretic,  there  is  axe  and  cord. 
To  take  the  lives  of  others  that  are  loyal. 
And  by  the  churchman's  pitiless  dcxim  «l 

fire. 
Were  but  a  thankless  policy  in  this  erown. 
Ay,  and  against  itself;  for  there  are  many. 
idarg.  If  we  could  bum  ont  hereay,  xu} 

Lord  Paget, 
We  reck  not  tho'  we  lost  this  erown  of 

England  — 
Ay  I  tho'  it  were  ten  Englands ! 

Gardiner.  Bight,  vovr  Grace. 

Paget,  you  are  all  for  this  poor  life  of  onn. 

And  care  but  little  for  the  life  to  be.         m 

Paget.    I  have  some  time,  for  cunoos- 

ness,  my  lord, 
Wateh'd  children  playing  at  IAskt  life  to  be, 
And  cruel  at  it,  killing  helpless  flies; 
Such  is  onr  time  —  idl  times  for  aaghi  I 

know. 
Gardiner.  We  kill  the  hereties  tbai  stii« 

the  soul  — 
They,  with  right  reason,  flies  that  priek  ths 

flesh. 
Paget.  They  had  not  leaeh'd  tight  n»> 

son,  little  children  I 
They  kiird  but  for  their  pleasare  and  the 

power 
Tliey  felt  in  killing. 

Gardiner.  A  spice  of  Satan,  ha  I 

^^ J>  ^^^  1  what  then  ?  granted  f  ^*  wo  are 

fallen  creatures;  «» 

Look  to  your  Bible,  Paget !  we  are  fallea. 
Paget.  I  am  but  of  the  laity,  tny  lud 

bishop. 
And  may  not  read  your  Bible,  yet  I  fonnd 
One  day  a  wholesome  soriptore,  ^Little 

children. 
Love  one  another.' 

Gardiner.  Did  yon  find  a  Mriptars» 

'  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  bat  a  svotd '  7 

The  sword 
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Is    in  her  Grace's  hand    to  smite  with. 

Paget, 
Ton  stand  ttp  here  to  fight  for  heresy, 
You  are  more  than  guess'd  at  as  a  heretic. 
And  on  the  steep-up  track  of  the  true 

faith  60 

Yoor  Upses  are  far  seen. 

Paget,  The  faultless  Grardiner  1 

Mary-  You  hrawl  beyond  the  question; 

speak,  lord  legate ! 
PiUe,  Indeed,  I  cannot  follow  with  your 

Grace; 
Bather  would  say  —  the  shepherd  doth  not 

kill 
The  sheep  that  wander  from  his  flock,  but 

sends 
His  careful  dog  to  bring  them  to  the  fold. 
Ixx>k  to  the  Netherliuds,   wherein  have 

been 
Such  holocausts  of  heresy  !  to  what  end  ? 
For  yet  the  faith  is  not  established  there. 
Gardiner.  The  end  's  not  come. 
Pole.  No  —  nor  this  way  will  come. 

Seeing  there  lie  two  ways  to  every  end,    71 
A  better  and  a  worse  —  the  worse  is  here 
To  persecute,  because  to  persecute 
Makes  a  faith  hated,  and  is  furthermore 
No  perfect  witness  of  a  perfect  faith 
In  him  who  persecutes.     When  men  are 

tost 
On  tides  of  strange  opinion,  and  not  sure 
Of  their  own  selves,  they  are  wroth  with 

their  own  selves, 
And  thence  with  others;  then,  who  lights 

the  faggot  ? 
Not  the  full   faith,   no,  but   the  lurking 

doubt.  80 

Old  Rome,  that  first  made  martyrs  in  the 

Church, 
Trembled  for  her  own  gods,  for  these  were 

trembling  — 
But  when  did  our  Rome  tremble  ? 

Paget,  Did  she  not 

In  Henry's  time  and  Edward's  ? 

Pole.  What,  my  lord  I 

The  Church  on  Peter's  rock  ?  never !    I 

have  seen 
A  pine  in  Italy  that  cast  its  shadow 
Athwart  a  cataract;  firm  stood  the  pine  — 
The  cataract  shook  the  shadow.    To  my 

mind, 
The  cataract  typed  the  headlong  plunge 

and  fall 
Of  heresy  to  the  pit;  the  pine  was  Rome.   90 
You  see,  my  lords, 


It  was  the  shadow  of  the  Church  that 

trembled; 
Your  church  was  but  the  shadow  of  a 

church, 
Wanting  the  Papal  mitre. 

Gardiner  (muttering).        Here  be  tropes. 
Pale.   And  tropes  are  good  to  clothe  a 

naked  truth. 
And  make  it  look  more  seemly. 

Gardiner,  Tropes  again  I 

Pole.  You  are  hard  to  please.     Then 

without  tropes,  my  lord. 
An  overmuch  severeness,  I  repeat, 
When  faith  is  wavering  makes  the  waverer 

pass  99 

Into  more  settled  hatred  of  the  doctrines 
Of  those  who  rule,  which  hatred  by  and  by 
Involves  the  ruler — thus  there  springs  to 

light 
That  Centaur  of  a  monstrous  Common- 
weal, 
The  traitor-heretic;  —  then  tho'  some  may 

quail. 
Yet  others  are  that  dare  the  stake  and  fire, 
And  their  strong  torment  bravely  borne 

begets 
An  admiration  and  an  indignation, 
And  hot  desire  to  imitate;  so  the  plagne 
Of  schism  spreads.     Were  there  but  three 

or  four 

_         • 

Of  these  misleaders,  yet  I  would  not  say 
Bum  !  and  we  cannot  burn  whole  towns; 

they  are  many,  m 

As  my  Lord  Paget  says. 

Gcardiner.  Yet,  my  Lord  Cardinal  — 

PUe.   1  am  your  legate;  please  you  let 

me  finish. 
Methinks  that  under  our  Queen's  regimen 
We  might  go  softUer  than  with  crimson 

rowel 
And  streaming  lash.    When  Herod-Henry 

first 
Began  to  batter  at  your  English  Church, 
This  was  the  cause,  and  hence  the  judg- 
ment on  her. 
She  seethed  with  such  adulteries,  and  the 

lives 
Of  many  among  your  churchmen  were  so 

foul  tao 

That  heaven  wept  and  earth  blush'd.    I 

would  advise 
That  we  should    thoroughly  deanse  the 

Church  within 
Before  these  bitter  statutes  be  re-quieken'd. 
So  after  that  whea  she  once  more  is  seen 
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White  as  the  light,  the  spotless  hride  of 

Christ, 
Like  Christ  himself  on  Tabor,  possibly 
The  Lutberau  may  be  won  to  her  again; 
Till  when,  my  lords,  I  counsel  tolerance. 
Gardiner.   What,  if  a  mad  dog  bit  yonr 

hand,  my  lord,  129 

Would  you  not  chop  the  bitten  finger  off, 
Lest  your  whole  body  should  madden  with 

the  poison  ? 
I  would  not,  were  I  Queen,  tolerate  the 

heretic. 
No,  not  an  hour.    The  ruler  of  a  land 
Is  bounden  by  his  power  and  place  to  see 
His  people  be  not  poison'd.  Tolerate  them  I 
Why  ?  do  they  tolerate  you  ?    Nay,  many 

of  them 
Would  burn  —  have  burnt  each  other;  call 

they  not 
The  one  true  faith  a  loathsome  idol-wor- 
ship ? 
Beware,  lord  legate,  of  a  heavier  crime 
Than  heresy  is  itself;  beware,  I  say,        140 
Lest  men  accuse  you  of  indifference 
To  all  faiths,  all  religion;  for  you  know 
Kight  well  that  you  yourself  have  been 

supposed 
Tainted  with  Lutheranism  in  Italy. 
Pole  (angered).   But  you,   my  lord,  be- 
yond all  supposition. 
In  clear  and  open  day  were  congruent 
With  that  vile  Cranmer  in  the  accursed  lie 
Of  good  Queen  Catharine's  divorce  —  the 

spring 
Of  all  those  evils  that  have  flow^  upon 

us; 
For    you  yourself  have    truckled  to  the 

tyrant,  150 

And    done  your    best    to   bastardize   our 

Queen, 
For  which  God's  righteous  judgment  fell 

upon  you 
In  your  five  years  of  imprisonment,  my 

lord. 
Under  young  Edward.    Who  so  bolstered 

up 
The  gross  Kiug's  headship  of  the  Church, 

or  more 
Denied  the  Holy  Father  ? 

Gardiner,  Ha  I  what !  eh  ? 

But  you,  my  lord,  a  polish'd  gentleman, 
A  btmkman,  flying  from  the  heat  and  tussle. 
You  lived  among  your  vines  and  oranges. 
In  your  soft  Italy  yonder  1     You  were  sent 

for,  160 


You  were  appeal'd  to,  bat  yoa  still  pre* 

ferr'd 

Your  learned  leisure.    As  for  what  I  did, 

I  suffered  and  repented.     Yooy  lord   le- 
gate 

And  cardinal-deaoon,  have  not  now  to  lean 

That  even  Saint  Peter  in  his  time  of  fear 

Denied  his  Master,  ay,  and  thrioe,  my  lord 
Pole,   But  not  for  five-and-tweotj  yearx 

my  lord. 
Gardiner.  Ha !  good !  it  seems  tbes  I 
was  summon  d  hither 

But   to  be    mock'd    and  baited.     Speak, 
friend  Bonner, 

And  tell  this  learned  legate  he  lacks  seal 

The  Church's  evil  is  not  as  the  King'a,     •:« 

Cannot  be  heal'd  by  stroking.     Tbe  maJ 
bite 

Must  have  the  cautery  —  tell  him  —  nxtd 
at  once. 

What    wouldst  thou    do  hadst    tboa  hu 
power,  thou 

That  layest  so  long  in  heretic  bonds  with 
me? 

Wouldst  thou  not  bum  and  blast  them  root 
and  branch  ? 
Bonner.   Ay,  after  you,  my  lord. 
Gardiner.    Nay,  God's    passion,  befov* 

me  !  speak  ! 
Bonner.  I  am  on  fire  until  I  see  then 

flame. 
Gardiner.   Ay,  the  psalro-ainging  wear- 
ers, cobblers,  scum  —  1% 

But  this  most  noble  prince  Flantagenet, 

Our  good  Queen's  cousin  —  dallying  over- 
seas 

Even  when  his  brother's,  nay,  his  ooUe 
mother's, 

Head  fell  — 
Pole.  Peace,  madman  t 

Thou  stirrest  up  a  grief  thou  oaast  w( 
fathom. 

Thon  Christian  bishop,  thou  Lord  Chancel- 
lor 

Of  England !    no  more  rein   upon  thiir 
anger 

Than  any  child !    Thou  msk'st  me  nocd 
ashamed 

That  I  was  for  a  moment  wroth  at  thee 
Mary.   I  come  for  counsel  and  ye  givv 
me  feuds,  • 

Like  dogs  that,  set  to  watch  their  nustri** 
gate. 

Fall,  when  the  thief  is  even  within  tht 
walls, 
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To  wonying  one  another.    My  Loxd  Chan- 
cellor, 
'Yon  have  an  old  trick  of  offending  us; 
And  but  that  you  are  art  and  part  with 

us 
In  purging  heresy,  well  we  might,  for  this 
Your  violence  aud  much  roughness  to  the 

legate. 
Have  shut  yoa  from  our  counsels.    Cousin 

Pole, 
You  are  fresh  from  brighter  lands.    Betire 

with  me. 
His  Highness  and  myself — so  you  allow 

us —  200 

'Will  let  you  learn  in  peace  and  privacy 
What  power  this  cooler  sun  of  England 

hath 
la   breeding  godless  vermin.     And  pray 

Heaven 
That  you  may  see  according  to  our  sight! 
Come,  cousin. 

[^Exeunt  Queen  and  Pole,  etc, 

Gardiner.   Pole  has  the  Plantagenet  face. 

But  uot  the  force  made  them  our  mightiest 

kings. 
Fine  eyes — but  melancholy,  irresolute  — 
A  fine  beard,  Bonner,  a  very  full  fine  beard. 
But  a  weak  mouth,  an  indeterminate  — 

ha  ?  209 

Bonner.   Well,  a  weak  mouth,  perchance. 

Gardiner.  And  not  like  thine 

To  gorge  a  heretic  whole,  roasted  or  raw. 

Banner.  I  'd  do  my  best,  my  Lord;  but 

yet  the  legate 
Is  here  as  Pope  and  Master  of  the  Church, 
And  if  he  go  not  with  you  — 

Gardiner,  Tut,  Master  Bishop, 

Our   bashful  legate,  saw'st   not    how  he 

flush'd  ? 
Touch  him  upon  his  old  heretical  talk. 
He'll  bum  a  diocese  to  prove  his  ortho- 
doxy. 
And  let  him  call  me  truckler.    In  those 

times. 
Thou  knowest  we  had  to  dodge,  or  duck, 

or  die;  219 

I  kept  my  head  for  use  of  Holy  Church; 
And  see  you,  we  shall  have  to  dodge  again. 
And  let  the  Pope  trample  our  rights,  and 

plunge 
His  foreign  fist  into  our  island  Church 
To  plump  the  leaner  pouch  of  Italy. 
For  a  time,  for  a  time. 
Why?  that  these  statutes  may  be  put  in 

force. 


And  that  his  fan  may  thoroughly  purge  his 
floor. 
Bonner.   So  then  yoa  hold  the  Pope  — 
Gardiner.  I  hold  the  Pope  I 

What  do  I  hold  him  ?  what  do  I  hold  the 
Pope? 

Come,  come,  the  morsel  stuck  —  this  Car- 
dinal's fault  —  330 

I  have  gulpt  it  down.    I  am  wholly  for  the 
Pope, 

Utterly  and  altogether  for  the  Pope, 

The  Eternal  Peter  of  the  changeless  chair, 

Crown'd  slave  of  slaves,  and  mitred  king 
of  kings, 

Grod  upon  earth  I  what  more  ?  what  would 
you  have  ? 

Hence,  let 's  be  gone. 

Enter  Usher. 

Usher.  Well  that  you  be  not  gone. 

My  lord.    The  Queen,  most  wroth  at  first 

with  you. 
Is  now  content  to  grant  you  full  fotgive- 

ness, 
So  that  you  crave  full  pardon  of  the  le- 
gate. 239 
I  am  sent  to  fetch  yon. 

Gardiner,  Doth  Pole  yield,  sir,  ha  ? 

Did  you  hear  'em  ?  were  you  by  ? 

Usher.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

His  bearing  is  so  courtly-delicate; 
And  yet  methinks  he   falters;  their  two 

Graces 
Do  so  dear-consin  and  royal-cousin  him. 
So  press  on  him  the  duty  which  as  legate 
He  owes    himself,  aud  with  such    royal 

smiles  — 
Gardiner.  Smiles  that  bum  men.    Bon- 
ner, it  will  be  carried. 
He  falters,  ha  ?  'fore  God,  we  change  and 

change; 
Men  now  are  bow'd  and  old,  the  doctors 

tell  you. 
At  three-score  years;  then  if  we  change  at 

all  S50 

We  needs  must  do  it  quickly ;  it  is  an  age 
Of  brief  life,  and  brief  purpose,  and  brief 

patience. 
As  I  have  shown  to-day.     I  ain  sorry  for  it 
If  Pole  be  like  to  turn.    Our  old  friend 

Cranmer, 
Your  more  especial  love,  hath  tum'd  so 

often 
He  knows  not  where  he  stands,  which,  if 

this  pass, 
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We  two  shall  have  to  teach  him;  let  'em 

look  to  it, 
Cranmer  and  Hooper,  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
Rogers  and  Ferrar,  for  their  time  is  come, 
Their  hour  is  hard  at  hand,  their  'dies 

Ins,'  a6o 

Their  '  dies  Ilia,'  which  will  test  their  sect. 
I  feel  it  hut  a  duty  —  you  will  find  in  it 
Pleasure  as  well  as  duty,  worthy  Bonner,  — 
To  test  their  sect.    Sir,  I  attend  the  Queen 
To  crave  most  humble  pardon  —  of  her 

most 
Royal,  Infallihle,  Papal  Legate-consin. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  V 

Woodstock 

Elizabeth,  Ladt  in  Waitino. 

Elizabeth,  So  they  have  sent  poor  Cour- 

tenay  over-sea. 
Lady.  And  banish'd  us  to  Woodstock, 
and  the  fields. 
The  colors  of  our  Queen  are  green  and 

white; 
These  fields  are  only  green,  th^y  make  me 
gape. 
Elizabeth.  There 's  white-thorn,  girl. 
Lady.  Ay,  for  an  hour  in  May. 

But  court  b  always  May,  buds    out   in 

masques,     . 
Breaks    into    feather'd    merriments,    and 

flowers 
In  silken  pageants.    Why  do  they  keep  ns 

here? 
Why  still  suspect  your  Grace  ? 
Elizabeth.  Hard  upon  both. 

[  Writes  on  the  window  with  a  diamond. 

Much  Ruspeotedi  of  me  lo 

Nothing  proven  can  be. 

Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner. 

)       Lady.  What  hath  your  Highness  writ- 
ten? 
Elizabeth.     A  true  rhyme. 
Lady.  Cut  with  a  diamond;  so  to  last 

like  truth. 
Elizabeth.   Ay,  if  truth  last. 
Lady.  But  truth,  they  say,  will  out; 

So  it  must  last.     It  is  not  like  a  word, 
That  conies  and  goes  in  uttering. 

Elisabeth,  Truth,  a  word  I 


The  very  Truth  and  Tery  Word  are  one. 
But  truth  of  story,  which  I  glanced  at,gi7i 
Is  like  a  word  that  comes  from   qmci 

days,  » 

And  passes  thro'  the  peoples;  eveiy  tongae 

Alters  it  passing,  till  it  spells  and  speski 

Quite  other  than  at  first. 

Lady.  I  do  not  fcJlov. 

Elizabeth.   How  many  names,  in  the  loo; 

sweep  of  time 
That  so  foreshortens  greatness,  may  bat 

hanfiT 
On  the  chance  mention  of  some  fod  that 

once 
Brake  bread  with  us,  periiaps;  and  mj 

poor  chronicle 
Is  but  of  glass.     Sir  Henry  Bedingfield 
Mav  split  it  for  a  spite. 

£ady.  God  grant  it  last. 

And  witness  to  your  Grace's  innoeenoe,  jb 
TiU  doomsday  melt  it  1 

Elizabeth.  Or  a  seeood  fin. 

Like  that  which  lately  crackled  underfoot 
And  in  thb  very  chamber,  fuse  the  glass, 
And  char  us  back  again  into  the  dost 
We  spring  from.    Never  pemcock  agaiss: 

rain 
Scream'd  as  yon  did  for  water. 

Lady.  And  I  got  it 

I  woke    Sir    Henry — and    he  *s  tree  lo 

you  — 

I  read  his  honest  horror  in  his 

Elizabeth,  Or  true  to  you  ? 

Lady.  Sir  Henry  BedingfieM ! 

I  wiU  have  no  man  true  to  me,  your  Gne», 

But  one  that  pares  his  nails;  to  me  ?  ur 

clown  f  4t 

Elizabeth.  Out,  girl  I  yon  wrong  a  sobk 

gentleman. 
Lcuiy.  For,  like  his  cloak,  his  massiei 

want  the  nap 
And  gloss  of  court;  but  of  this  fire  he  sajvi 
Nay  swears,  it  was  no  wicked  wilfulocais 
Only  a  natural  chance. 

Elizabeth.  A  chance  —  perehs*^ 

One  of  those  wicked  wilfuls  thsft  men  mak*- 
Nor  shame  to  call  it  nature.  Nay,  1  kv*  * 
They  hunt  my  blood.    Save  for  my  (bilT 

range 
Among  the  pleasant  fields  of  Holy  Writ 
I  might  despair.    But  there  hath  some  ca« 

come; 
The  house  is  all  in  movement.   Hence,  »^ 

see.  [Sxai  l*^: 
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MTLyMATD  {sv/iging  vrithouf). 

Shame  apoB  yon*  Robin, 

Shame  npon  yon  now ! 
Kiai  me  would  yon  ?  wilh  my  haoda 

Milking^  the  oow  ? 

Daisies  giow  again, 

Kingcnps  blow  again, 
And  yon  came  and  kus'd  me  milking  the  oow. 

Hobin  oame  behind  me,  60 

KiBs'd  me  well,  I  yow. 
Cnff  him  conld  I  ?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  cow  ? 

Swallows  fly  again, 

Cnekoos  ery  again, 
And  yon  came  and  kiss'd  me  milking  the  cow. 


Come,  Robin,  Robin, 

Come  and  kiss  me  now ; 
Help  it  can  I  ?  with  my  hands 

Milking  the  oow  ?  90 

Ringdoves  coo  again, 

All  things  woo  again. 
Come  behind  and  kiss  me  milking  the  oow  t 

EUzaheOi,  Right  honest  and  red-cheek'd; 
Robin  was  Tiolent, 

And  she  was  crafty  —  a  sweet  violence, 

And  a  sweet  craft.  I  would  I  were  a  milk- 
maid, 

To  sing,  love,  marry,  chum,  brew,  bake, 
and  die, 

Then  have  my  simple  headstone  by  the 
church, 

And  all  things  lived  and  ended  honestly. 

I  could  not  if  I  would.  I  am  Harry's 
daughter.  80 

Gardiner  would  have  my  head.  They  are 
not  sweet, 

Tlie  violence  and  the  craft  that  do  divide 

The  world  of  nature;  what  is  weak  must 
lie. 

The  lion  needs  but  roar  to  guard  his  young; 

The  lapwing  lies,  says  'here'  when  they 
are  there. 

Threaten  the  child,  *  1 11  scourge  you  if 
yon  did  it; ' 

What  weapon  hath  the  child,  save  his  soft 
tongue, 

To  say  'I  did  not'?  and  my  rod's  the 
block. 

I  never  lay  my  head  npon  the  pillow 

but  that  I  think,  '  Wilt  thou  lie  there  to- 
morrow ?  •  90 

How  oft  the  falling  axe,  that  never  fell. 


Hath  shock'd  me  book  into  the  daylight 

truth 
That  it  may  fall  to-day  I    Those  damp, 

black,  dead 
Nights  in  the  Tower;  dead-—  with  the  fear 

of  death 
Too  dead  even  for  a  death-watch  I    Toll  of 

a  bell, 
Stroke  of  a  clock,  the  scurrying  of  a  rat 
Affrighted  me,  and  then  delighted  me. 
For  there  was  life  —  And  there  was  life  in 

death  — 
The  little  murder'd  princes,  in  a  pale  light. 
Rose  hand  in  hand,  and  whisper'd,  *  Come 

away  I  100 

The  civil  wars  are  gone  for  ^verniore; 
Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come  away  I 
With  us  is  peace  1 '    The  last  ?    It  was  a 

dream; 
I  must  not  dream,  not  wink,  but  watch. 

She  has  gone. 
Maid  Marian  to  her  Robin  —  by  and  by 
Both  happy  !  a  fox  may  filch  a  hen  by 

night, 
And  make  a  morning  outcry  in  the  yard; 
But  there 's  no  Renurd  here  to  '  catch  her 

tripping.' 
Catch  me  who  can;  yet,  sometime  I  have 

wish'd 
That  I  were  caught,  and  kill'd  away  at 

once  1 10 

Out  of  the  flutter.    The  gray  rog^e,  Gar- 
diner, 
Went  on  his  knees,  and  pray'd  me  to  con- 
fess 
In  Wyatt's  bnsiness,  and  to  cast  myself 
Upon  the  good  Queen's  mercy;  ay,  when« 

my  lord? 
Grod  save  the  Queen  I    My  jailor  — 

Enter  Sir  Hbnrt  Bedingfibld. 

Bedingfield,  One,  whose  bolts. 

That  Jail  you  from  free  life,  bar  you  from 

death. 
There  haunt  some  Papist  ruffians  hereabout 
Would  murder  you. 

Elizabeth.  I  thank  yon  heartily,  sir, 

But  I  am  royal,  tho'  your  prisoner. 
And  God  hath  blest  or  cursed  me  with  a 
nose  —  lao 

Tour  boots  are  from  the  horses. 

Bedingfield.  Ayi  my  lady. 

When  next  there  comes  a  missive  from  the 

Queen 
It  shall  be  all  my  study  for  one  hour 
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To  rose  and  lavender  my  faorsiness, 
Before  I  dare  to  glance  upon  yonr  Grace. 
Elizabeth.   A  missive  from  the  Queen  I 

last  time  she  wrote, 
I  had  like  to  have  lost  my  life.    It  takes 

my  breath  — 

0  (rod,  sir,  do  yon  look  upon  yonr  boots. 
Are  you  so  small  a  man  ?    Help  me!  what 

think  you,  129 

Is  it  life  or  death  ? 

Bedingfield,    I  thought  not  on  my  boots; 
The  devil  take  all  boots  were  ever  made 
Since  man  went  barefoot  I     See,  I  lay  it 

here, 
For  I  will  come  no  nearer  to  your  Grace; 

•  ^Laying  doum  the  letter. 

And,  whether  it  brings  you  bitter  news  or 

sweet. 
And  God  hath  given  your  Grace  a  nose-  or 

not,  • 

1  '11  help  yon,  if  I  may. 

ElizfAeth.  Tour  pardon,  then; 

It  is  the  heat  and  narrowness  of  the  cage 
That  makes  the  captive  testy;  with  free 

wing 
The  world  were  all  one  Araby.    Leave  me 
now,  139 

Will  you,  companion  to  myself,  sir  ? 

Beding field.  Will  1  ? 

With  most  exceeding  willingness,  I  will; 
You  know  I  never  come  till  I  be  call'd. 

[ExU. 
Elizabeth.  It  lies  there  folded;  is  there 
venom  in  it  ? 
A  snake  —  and  if  I  touch  it,  it  may  sting. 
Come,  come,  the  worst  t 
Best  wisdom  is  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 

[^Reads. 

'It  is  the  King's  wish  that  yon  should 
wed  Prince  Philibert  of  Savoy.  You  are 
to  come  to  Court  on  the  instant;  and  think 
of  this  in  your  coming.  150 

*  Mary  the  Queen.' 

Think  t  I  have  many  thoughts; 

I  think  there  may  be  bird-lime  here  for  me; 

I  think  they  fain  would  have  me  from  the 

realm; 
I  think  the  Queen  may  never  bear  a  child; 
I  think  that  I  may  be  some  time  the  Queen, 
Then,  Queen  indeed ;  no  foreign  prince  or 

priest 
Should  fill  my   throne,  myself  upon  the 

steps. 
X  think  I  will  not  marry  any  one. 


Specially  not  this  landless  Philibert         i<> 
Of  Savoy;  but,  if  Philip  menace  me^ 
I  think  that  I  will  play  with  Philibert,— 
As  once  the  Holy  Father  did  with  mine. 
Before  my  father  married  my  good  n^ 

ther,  — 
For  fear  of  Spain. 

Enter  Ladt. 

Lady.  O  Lord  I  your  Grace,  yoor  Gmee, 
I  feel  so  happy.  It  seems  that  we  shall  ij 
These  bald,  blank  fields,  and  dance  into 

the  sun 
That  shines  on  prinoes. 

Elizabeth.  Yet,  a  moment  since 

I  wish'd  myself  the  milkmaid  siugiog  berv. 

To  kiss  and  cuff    among  the    wtSb  sad 

flowers  —  tx 

A  right  rough  life  and  healthfuL 

Lady.  But  the  wrack 

Hath  her  own  troubles;  she  ij«  weeping  iio«; 
For  the  wrong  Robin  took  her  at  her  vcrrrf. 
Then  the  cow  kick'd,  and  all  her  milk  wm 

spilt 
Your  Highness  such  a  milkmaid  ? 

Elizabeth.  I  bad  kept 

My  Robins  and  my  cows  in  sweeter  order 
Had  I  been  such. 
L€uiy  (slyly).    And  had  yonr  Grace  s 

Robin  ? 
Elizabeth.    Come,   come,  yon   are  chill 
here;  you  want  the  snn 
That  shines  at  court;  make  ready  forth* 

journey. 
Pray  Grod,  we  'soape  the  sanstrokel    RmH^ 
at  once.  IBxen^ 


Scene  VI 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Pai.ace 
Lord  Petri  and  Lord  Wiluaii  Uov- 

ARD. 

Petre.  Yon  cannot  see  the  Qnecn.    E»- 
nard  denied  her 
Even  now  to  me. 

Howard.  Their  Flemish  po-b^lw*'! 

And  all-in-all.   I  came  to  thank  her  Msj^^^ 
For  freeing  my  friend  Bagenfaall  fnnii  tt« 

Tower ; 
A  grace  to  me  I      Mercy,  that  herbof- 

graoe. 
Flowers  now  but  seldom. 
Petre.  Only  iioir»  perhsf^ 
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Because  the  Queen  hath  been  three  dajs  in 
tears 

For  Philip's  going — like  the  wild  hedge- 
rose 

Of  a  soft  winter,  possible,  not  probable,     9 

Uoweyer  you  have  proven  it. 

Howard.  I  must  see  her. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.    lAy  lords,  you  cannot  see  her 

Itfajesty. 
Howard.     Why,  then  the  King  I  for  I 
would  have  him  bring  it 
Home  to  the  leisure  wisdom  of  his  Queen, 
Before  he  go,  that  since  these  statutes  past, 
Gardiner  out-Gardiners  Gardiner  in  his 

heat, 
Bonner  cannot  out-Bonner  his  own  self  — 
Beast  I  —  but  they  play  with  fire  as  chil- 
dren do. 
And  burn  the  house.    I  know  that  these 

are  breeding 
A  fierce  resolve  and  fizt  heart-hate  in  men 
Against  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Holy 
Father,  20 

The  faith  itself.     Can  I  not  see  him  ? 

Renard,  Not  now. 

And  in  all  this,  my  lord,  her  Majesty 
Is  flint  of  flint;  you  may  strike  fire  from 

her. 
Not  hope  to  melt  her.     I  will  give  your 
message. 

^Exeunt  Petre  and  Howard. 

Enter  Philip  (musing). 

Philip.    She  will  not  have  Prince  PhUi- 

bert  of  Savoy, 
I  talk'd  with  her  in  vain  —  says  she  will 

live 
And  die  true  maid  —  a  goodly  creature  too. 
Would  she  had  been  the  Queen  I  yet  she 

must  have  him. 
She  troubles  England;  that  she  breathes  in 

England 
I»  life  nnd  lungs  to  every  rebel  birth        30 
That  passes  out  of  embryo. 

Simon  Renard  !  — 
lliis  Howard,  whom  they  fear,  whnt  was  he 

saying  ? 
Renard.   What  your  imperial  father  said, 

my  liege, 
To  deal  with  heresy  gentlier.    Gardiner 

bums, 
And  Bonner  burns;  and  it  would  seem  this 

people 


Care  more  for  our  brief  life  in  their  wet 

land 
Than  yours  in  happier  Spain.    I  told  my 

lord 
He  should  notyex  her  Highness;  she  would 

say 
These  are  the  means  God  works  with,  that 

His  church  39 

May  flourish. 

Philip.  Ay,  sir,  but  in  statesmanship 

To  strike  too  soon  is  oft  to  miss  the  blow. 
Thou  knowest  I  bade  my  chaplain,  Castro, 

preach 
Against  these  burnings. 

Renard.  And  the  Emperor 

Approved  you,  and,  when  last  he  wrote, 

declared 
His  comfort  in  your  Grace  that  yon  were 

bland 
And  affable  to  men  of  all  estates. 
In  hope  to  charm  them  from  their  hate  of 

Spain. 
Philip.  In  hope  to  crush  all  heresy  under 

Spain. 
But,  Renard,  I  am  sicker  staying  here      49 
Than  any  sea  could  make  me  passing  hence, 
Tho'  I  be  ever  deadly  sick  at  sea; 
So  sick  am  I  with  biding  for  this  child. 
Is  it  the  fashion  in  this  clime  for  women 
To  go  twelve  months  in  bearing  of  a  child  ? 
The  nurses  yawn'd,  the  cradle  gaped,  they 

led  , 
Processions,  chanted  litanies,  clash'd  their 

bells, 
Shot  off  their  lying  cannon,  and  her  priests 
Have  preach'd,  the  fools,  of  this  fair  prince 

to  come, 
Till,  by  Saint  James,  I  find  myself  the 

fool. 
Why  do  you  lift  your  eyebrow  at  me  thus  ? 
Renard.    I  never    saw    your   Highness 

moved  till  now.  61 

Philip.  So  weary  am  I  of  this  wet  land 

of  theirs, 
And    every   soul    of    man    that    breathes 

therein. 
Renard.  My  liege,  we  must  not  drop  the 

mask  before 
The  masquerade  is  over  — 

Philip.  Have  I  dropt  it  ? 

I  have  but  shown  a  loathing  face  to  you. 
Who  knew  it  from  the  first. 


EnUr  Mary. 
Mary  (aside).  With  Renard. 


Still 
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Parleying  with  Renard,  all  the  day  with 

Renard,  68 

And  scarce  a  greeting  all  the  day  for  me  — 

And  goes  to-morrow.  [Exit  Mary. 

Philip  (to  Renard,  who  advances  to  him). 

Well,  air,  is  there  more  ? 
Renard  (who  has  perceived  the  Qneen). 
May  Simon  Renard  speak  a  single 
word  ? 
Philip.  Ay. 

Renard,  And  be  forgiven  for  it  ? 

Philip.  Simon  Renard 

Knows  me  too  well  to  speak  a  single  word 
That  could  not  be  forgiven. 

Renard.  Well,  my  liege, 

Your  Grace  hath  a  most  chaste  and  loving 
wife. 
PhiUp.  Why  not?  The  Queen  of  Philip 

sboold  be  chaste. 
Renard.    Ay,  bnt,  my  lord,  you  know 
what  Virgil  sings. 
Woman  is  various  and  most  mutable. 
Philip.  She  play  the  harlot  t  never. 
Renard.  No,  sire,  no. 

Not  dream'd  of  by  the  rabidest  gospeller.  80 
There  was  a  paper  thrown  into  the  pal- 
ace, 
*The  King  hath  wearied  of    his  barren 

bride.' 
She  came  upon  it,  read  it,  and  then  rent  it, 
With  all  the  rage  of  one  who  hates  a  truth 
He  cannot  but  allow.    Sire,  I  would  have 

you  — 
What  should   I    say,   I  cannot  pick  my 

words  — 
Be   somewhat    less  —  majestic    to    yonr 
Queen. 
Philip.   Am  I  to  change  my  manners, 
Simon  Renard, 
Because  these  islanders  are  brutal  beasts  ? 
Or  would  you  have  me  turn  a  sonneteer,  90 
And  warble  those   brief  -  sighted  eyes  of 
hers? 
Renard.    Brief-sighted   tho'  they  be,  I 
have  seen  them,  sire, 
When  you  perchance  were  trifling  royally 
With  some  fair  dame  of  court,  suddenly  fill 
With  such  fierce  fire  —  had  it  been  fire  in- 
deed 
It  would  have  burnt  both  speakers. 

Philip.  Ay.  and  then  ? 

Renard.   Sire,  might  it  not  be  policy  in 
some  matter 
Of  small  importance  now  and  then  to  cede 
A  point  to  her  demand  ? 
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Philip.  Well,  I  am  gmig. 

Renard.   For  should  her  love  wheu  you 

are  gone,  my  liege,  too 

Witness  these  papers,  there  will  not  be 

wanting 
Those  that  will  urge  her  injury  —  Bhoald 

her  love  — 
And  I  have  known  such  women  more  thas 

one  — 
Veer  to  the  counterpoint,  and  jealcmsj 
Hath  in  it  an  alchemic  force  to  fuse 
Almost  into  one  metal  love  and  hate,  — 
And  she  impress   her   wrongs    npoo    her 

Council, 
And  these  again  upon  her  Parliament  — 
We  are  not  loved  here,  and  would  be  then 

perhaps 
Not   so  well    holpen   in    our  wbtb  with 

France,  im 

As  else  we  might  be  —  here  she  ccmiea. 

Enter  Mary. 

Mary. 
Nay,  must  you  go  indeed  ? 
Philip.  Madam,  I  most 

Mary.  The  parting  of  a  hnsband  and  s 
wife 
Is  like  the  cleaving  of  a  heart;  one  half 
Will  flutter  here,  one  there. 
Philip.  Ton  say  true,  Madaoi. 

Mary.  The  Holy  Virgin  will  not  have 
me  yet 
Lose  the  sweet  hope  that  I  may  bear  a 

prince. 
If  such  a  prince  were  bom,  and  ycm  not 
here ! 
Philip.   I  should  be  here  if  snob  a  priiiee 

were  born. 
Mary.  But  must  you  go  ? 
Philip.        Madam,  you  know  my  father. 
Retiring  into  cloistral  solitude  U4 

To  yield  the  remuaut    of    his   yean    to 

heaven, 
Will  shift  the  yoke  and  weight  of  all  tb9 

world 
From  off  his  neck  to  mine.    We  meet  at 

Brussels. 
But  since  mine  absence  will  not  be  for  long, 
Yonr  Majesty  shall  go  to  Dover  wilh  me. 
And  wait  my  coming  back. 

Mary.  To  Dover?  no, 

I  am  too  feeble.    I  will  go  to  Greenwich, 
So  you  will  have  me  with  you;  and  there 

watch 
All  that  is  gracious  in  the  breath  of  heaves 
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Draw  with  your  sails  from  our  poor  land 

and  pass  131 

And  leave  me,  Philip,  with  my  prayers  for 

you. 

PMLip.    And  doubtless  I  shall  profit  by 

your  prayers. 
Mary.  Methinks  that  would  you  tarry 
one  day  more  — 
The  news  was  sudden  —  I  oould  mould  my- 
self 
To  bear  your  going  better;  will  you  do 
it? 
Philip.  Madam,  a  day  may  sink  or  save 

a  realm. 
Mary.  A  day  may  saye  a  heart  from 

breaking  too. 
Philip.  Well,  Simon  Benard,  shaU  we 

stop  a  day  ? 
Renard.  Your  Grace's  business  will  not 
suffer,  sire,  140 

For  one  day  more,  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 
Philip.  Then  one  day  more  to  please  her 

Majesty. 
Mary.  The  snnshine  sweeps  across  my 
life  again. 
O,  if  I  knew  you  felt  this  parting,  Philip, 
As  I  do  I 

Philip.     By  Saint  James  I  do  protest. 
Upon  the  faith  and  honor  of  a  Spaniard, 
I  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your  Majesty. 
Simon,  is  supper  ready  ? 

Renard.  Ay,  my  liege, 

I  saw  the  covers  laying. 

Pkiiip,  Let  us  have  it. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT   IV 

Scene  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart,  Cardinal  Pole. 

Mary.  What  have  you  there  ? 
Pole.  So  please  your  Majesty, 

A  long  petition  from  the  foreign  exiles 
To    spare  the  life  of  Cranmer.     Bishop 

Thirlby, 
And  my  Loid  Paget  and  Lord  William 

Howard, 
Crave,  in  the  same  cause,  hearing  of  your 

Gmoe. 
Hath    he  not  written    himself  —  infatu- 
ated— 
To  sne  yon  for  his  life  ? 

Mary.  His  life?    O,  no; 


Not  sued  for  that  —  he  knows 'it  were  in 

vain. 
But  so  much  of  the  anti-papal  leaven 
Works  in  him  yet,  he  hath  pray'd  me  not 
to  sully  10 

Mine  own  prerogative,  and  degrade  the 

realm 
By  seeking  justice  at  a  stranger's  hand 
Against  my  natural  subject.      King  and 

Queen, 
To  whom  he  owes  his  loyalty  after  Grod, 
Shall  these  accuse  him  to  a  foreign  prince  ? 
Death  would  not  grieve  him  more.    I  can- 
not be 
True  to  this  realm  of  England  and  the  Pope 
Together,  says  the  heretic. 

PoU.  And  there  errs; 

As  he  hath  ever  err'd  thro'  vanity. 
A  secular  kingdom  is  but  as  the  body        ao 
Lacking  a  soul;  and  in  itself  a  beast. 
The  Holy  Father  in  a  secular  kingdom 
Is  as  thft  soul  descending  out  of  heaven 
Into  a  body  generate. 

Mary.  Write  to  him,  then. 

PoU.  I  will. 

Mary,  And  sharply,  Pole. 

Pole.  Here  come  the  Cranmerites  I 

Enter  Thirlbt,  Lord  Paget,  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard. 

Howard.  Health  to  your  Grace  I    Good 
morrow,  my  Lord  Cardinal; 
We  make  onr  hnmble  prayer  unto  your 

Grace 
That  Cranmer  may  withdraw  to  foreign 

parts. 
Or  into  private  life  within  the  realm. 
In  seveial  bills  and  declarations,  madam,  30 
He  hath  recanted  all  his  heresies. 
Paget  Ay,  ay;  if  Bonner  have  not  forged 
the  bills.  [Ande. 

Mary.   Did  not  More  die,  and  FLsher? 

he  must  bum. 
Howard.  He  hath  recanted.  Madam. 
Mary.  The  better  for  him. 

He  bums  in  purgatory,  not  in  hell. 
Howard.  Ay,  ay,  your  Grace;  but  it  was 
never  seen 
That  any  one  recanting  thus  at  full. 
As  Cranmer   hath,  came  to  the  fire  on 
earth. 
Mary.  It  will  be  seen  now,  then. 
Thirlby.  O  madam,  madam  I 

I  thus  implore  yon,  low  npon  my  knees,   40 
To  reach  the  hand  of  mercy  to  my  friend. 
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I  have  err'd  with  him;  with  him  I  haye 
recanted. 

What    human  reason    is    there  why  my 
friend 

Should  meet  with  lesser  mercy  than  myself  ? 
Mary,  My  Lord  of  Ely,  this.    After  a 
riot 

We  hang  the  leaders,  let  their  following  go. 

Cranmer  is  head  and  father  of  these  here- 
sies, 

New  learning  as  they  call  it;  yea,  may  God 

Forget  me  at  most  need  when  I  forget 

Her  foul  divorce  —  my  sainted  mother  — 
No  I—  50 

Howard.  Ay,  ay,   hut   mighty  doctors 
doubtea  there. 

The  Pope  himself  waver'd;  and  more  than 
one 

Row'd  in  that  galley  —  Gardiner  to  wit, 

Whom  truly  I  deny  not  to  have  been 

Your  faithful  friend  and  trusty  councillor. 

Hath    not  your  Highness  ever  read  his 
book. 

His  tractate  upon  True  Obedience, 

Writ  by  himself  and  Bonner  ? 
Mary,  I  will  take 

Such  order  with  all  bad,  heretical  books 

That  none  shall  hold  them  in  his  house  and 
live,  60 

Henceforward.    No,  my  lord. 
Howard.  Then  never  read  it. 

The  truth  is  here.    Your  father  was  a  man 

Of  such  colossal  kinghood,  yet  so  courteous. 

Except  when  wroth,  you  scarce  could  meet 
his  eye 

And  hold  your  own;  and  were  he  wroth  in- 
deed, 

You  held  it  less,  or  not  at  all.    I  say. 

Your  father  had  a  will  that  beat  men  down; 

Your  father  had  a  brain  that  beat  men 
down  — 
Pole,  Not  me,  my  lord. 
Howard.  No,  for  yon  were  not  here ; 

You  sit  upon  this  fallen  Cranmer*s  throne ; 

And  it  would  more  become  yon,  my  Lord 
Legate,  71 

To  join  a  voice,  so  potent  with  her  High- 
ness, 

To  ours  in  plea  for  Cranmer  than  to  stand 

On  naked  self-assertion. 

Mary,  All  your  voices 

Are  waves    on  flint.    The    heretic  must 
bum. 
Howard,  Yet  once  he  saved  your  Ma- 
jesty's own  life; 


Stood  out  against  the  King  in  ycmr  behalf, 
At  his  own  periL 

Mary.  I  know  not  if  he  did; 

And  if  he  did  I  care  not,  my  Lord  Howard. 
My  life  is  not  so  happy,  no  such  boon,  ^ 
That  I  should  spare    to  take    a    heretic 

priest's. 
Who  saved  it  or  not  saved.    Why  do  yoo 

vex  nie  ? 
Paget,  Yet  to  save  Cranmer  were  to 

serve  the  Church, 
Your  Majesty's  I  mean;  he  is  effaced. 
Self-blotted  out;  so  wounded  in  his  bonor. 
He  can  but  creep  down  into  some  dark  h<40 
Like  a  hurt  beast,  and  hide  himself  and  die; 
But  if  yon  bum  him,  —  well,  your  Hig-lh 

ness  knows 
The  saying, '  Martyr's  blood  —  seed  of  ths 

Church.' 
Mary.  Of  the  true  Church;  but  his  is 

none,  nor  will  be.  g^ 

You  are  too  politic  for  me,  my  Lord  IHiget 
And  if  be  have  to  live  so  loath'd  a  life. 
It  were  more  merciful  to  burn  him  uow. 
Thirlby,  O,  yet  relent  I    O,  madam,  il 

you  knew  him 
As  I  do,  ever  gentle,  and  so  graciotts. 
With  all  his  learning  — 

Mary,  Yet  a  heretie  stilL 

His  learning  makes  his  burning  the  more 

just. 
Thirlby.  So  worshipt  of  all  thoae  that 

came  across  him; 
The  stranger  at  his  hearth,  and  all  his 

house  — 
Marv.  His  children  and  his  cooenhiiM» 

oelike.  tw 

Thirlby,  To  do  him  any  wrong  was  tt» 

beget 
A  kindness  from  him,  for  his  heart  was  ricK 
Of  such  fine  mould  that  if  you  sow'd  tbei» 

in 
The  seed  of  Hate,  it  blossom'd  Charity. 
Pole,  'After  his  kind  it  costs  him  do^ 

thing,'  there  's 
An  old  world  English  adage  to  the  points 
These  are  but  natural  graces,  my  good 

bishop, 
Which  in  the  Catholic  garden  are  as  flow- 
ers, 
But  on  the  heretic  dunghill  only  weeds. 
Howard,    Such   weeds  make   dongfaiUs 

gracious.  m 

Mary,  Enough,  my  loida. 

It  18  God's  will,  the  Holy  Father's 
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And  Philip's  will,  and  mine,  that  he  shonld 

burn. 
He  ii  pronounced  anathema. 

Howard*  Farewell,  madam, 

God  grant  you  ampler  mercy  at  your  call 
Than  you  liave  shown  to  Cranmer. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 
PoU.  After  this. 

Your  Grace  will  hardly  care  to  overlook 
This  same  petition  of  the  foreign  exiles 
For  Cranmer's  life. 

Mary»  Make  out  the  writ  to-night. 

[ExeunL 

Scene  II 

Oxford.    Cranmer  in  Prison 

Cranmer.  Last  night,  I  dream'd  the  fag- 
gots were  alight. 

And  that  myself  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 

And  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame, 

Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood; 

And  then  King  Harry  look'd  from  out  a 
cloud, 

And  bade  me  have  good  courage;  and  I 
heard 

An  angel  cry, '  There  is  more  joy  in  Hea- 
ven,* — 

And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

[TrumpeU  without. 

Why,  there  are  trumpets   blowing  now; 
what  is  it  ? 

Enter  Father  Cole. 

Cole.  Cranmer,  I  come  to  question  you 
agam.  lo 

Have  yon  remain'd  in  the  true  Catholic 
faith 

I  left  you  in  ? 

Cranmer,  In  the  true  Catholic  faith. 

By  Heaven's  grace,  I  am  more  and  more 
confirm'd. 

Why   are  the  trumpets  blowing.   Father 
Cole? 
Cole.    Cranmer,  it  is    decided    by  the 
Council 

That  yon  to-day  should  read  your  recanta- 
tion 

Before  the  people  in  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

And  there  be  many  heretics  in  the  town. 

Who  loathe  you   for  your  late  return  to 
Rome, 

And  might  assail  you  passing  through  the 
street,  30 


And  tear  you  piecemeal;  so  yon  have  a 
guard. 
Cranmer.  Or  seek  to  rescue  me.  I  thank 

the  Council. 
Cole.   Do  you  lack  any  money  ? 
Cranmer.  Nay,  why  should  I  ? 

The  prison  fare  is  good  enough  for  me. 
Cde.  Ay,  but  to  g\ye  the  poor. 
Cranmer.  Hand  it  me,  then  I 

I  thank  you. 

Cole.  For  a  little  space,  farewell; 

Until  I  see  you  in  Saint  Mary's  Church. 

[Exit  Cole. 
Cranmer.  It  is  against  all  precedent  to 
bum 
One  who  recants;  they  mean  to  pardon 

me. 
To  give  the  poor —  they  give  the  poor  who 
die.  30 

Well,  bum  me  or  not  bum  me  I  am  flxt; 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass, 
A  holy  supper,  not  a  sacrifice; 
No  man  can  make  his  Maker  —  Villa  Crar« 
cia. 

Enter  Villa  Garcia. 

Villa  Garcia.  Pray  you  write  out  this 

paper  for  me,  Cranmer. 
Cranmer.   Have  I  not  writ  enough  to 

satisfy  you  ? 
Villa  Garcia.  It  is  the  last. 
Cranmer,  Give  it  me,  then. 

[He  writes. 
Villa  Garcia.  J^ow  siffn. 

Cranmer.    I  have  sign'd  enough,  and  I 

will  sira  no  more. 
VUla  Garcia.    It  is  no  more  than  what 
vou  have  sign'd  already,  39 

The  public  form  thereof. 

Cranmer.  It  may  be  so; 

I  sign  it  with  my  presence,  if  I  read  it. 
VUla  Garcia,    But  this  is  idle  of  you. 
Well,  sir,  well. 
You  are  to  beg  the  people  to  pray  for  vou; 
Exhort  them  to  a  pure  and  virtuous  life; 
Declare  the  Queen's  right  to  the  throne; 

confess 
Your  faith  before  all  hearers;  and  retraet 
That  Eucharistio  doctrine  in  your  book. 
Will  you  not  sign  it  now  ? 

Cranmer.  No,  Villa  Garcia, 

I  sign  no  more.    Will  they  have  mercy  on 

me? 

Villa  Garcia.    Have  yon  good  hopes  of 

mercy  !    So,  farewell.  [Exit. 
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Cranmer.  Good  hopes,  not  theirs,  have  I 
that  I  am  fixt,  51 

Fixt  beyond  fall ;  however,  in  strange  hours, 
After  the  long  brain-dazing  colloquies. 
And  thousand-times  recurring  argument 
Of  those  two  friars  ever  in  my  prison. 
When  left  alone  in  my  despondency, 
Without  a  friend,  a^book,  my  faith  would 

seem 
Dead  or  half-drown'd,  or  else  swam  heavily 
Against  the  huge  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
Monsters  of  mistradition,  old  enough  60 
To  scare  me  into  dreaming.  '  What  am  I, 
Cranmer,  against  whole  ages  ? '  was  it  so. 
Or  am  I  slendering  my  most  inward  friend, 
To  veil  the  fault  of  my  most  outward  foe  — 
The  soft  and  tremulous  coward  in  the  flesh  ? 

0  higher,  holier,  earlier,  purer  church, 

1  have  found  thee  and  not  leave  thee  any 

more. 
It  is  but  a  communion,  not  a  mass  — 
No  sacrifice,  but  a  life-giving  feast  I         69 
(^Writes,)  So,  so;  this  will  I  say  —  thus 

will  I  pray.  [^Puts  up  &e  paper. 

Enter  Bonner. 

Bonner.  Good  day,  old  friend;  what,  yon 

look  somewhat  worn; 
And  yet  it  is  a  day  to  test  your  health 
Even  at  the  best.    I  scarce  have  spoken 

with  you 
Since  when  ?  —  your  degradation.  At  your 

trial 
Never  stood  up  a  bolder  man  than  you; 
You  would  not  cap  the  Pope's  commis- 
sioner — 
Yoor  learning,  and   your  stoutness,  and 

your  heresy, 
Dumbfounded  half  of  us.    So,  after  that, 
We  had  to  dis-archbishop  and  unlord,      79 
/  !id  make  you  simple  Cranmer  once  again. 
I'lie  common  barber  dipt  your  hair,  and  I 
Scraped  from  your  finger-points  the  holy 

oil; 
And  worse  than  all,  yon  had  to  kneel  to 

me; 
Which  was  not  pleasant  for  you.  Master 

Cranmer. 
Now  you,  that  would  not  recognize  the 

Pope, 
And  you,  that  would  not  own  the  Real 

Presence, 
Have  found  a  real  presence  in  the  stake. 
Which  frights  yon  back  into  the  ancient 

faith; 


too 


And  so  you  have  recanted  to  the  Pope. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  Master  Crao- 

mer  1  ^ 

Cranmer,  Yon  have  been  more    fienx 

against  the  Pope  than  I; 
But  why  fling  back  the  stone  be  steikes  ae 

with?  lAsuU. 

0  Bonner,  if  I  ever  did  you  kindness  — 
Power  hath  been  given  you  to  try  ^tb  bf 

fire  — 
^^7  yoMy  remembering  how  yourself  haTc 

changed. 
Be  somewhat  pitiful,  after  I  have  gone, 
To  the  poor  flock  —  to  women  ana  to  dnl- 

dreu  — 
That  when  I  was  archbishop  held  with  m«. 
Bonner.  Ay  —  ffentle  as  they  call  jroy  — 

live  or  die  T 
Pitiful  to  this  pitiful  heresy  ? 

1  must  obey  the  Queen  and  Coaoeil, 
Win  thro'  this  day  with  honor  to  yourself. 
And  I  '11  say  something  for  yoa  —  90  — 

good-bye.  [£!nf. 

Cranmer.  This  hard  coarse  man  oi  oU 
hath  crouch'd  to  me 
Till  I  myself  was  half  ashamed  for  hioL 

Enter  Thirlbt. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlby. 

Thirlby.  O,  my  lord,  my  lofd ! 

My  heart  is  no  such  block  as  Booner*s  is: 
Who  would  not  weep  ? 

Cranmer.       Why  do  you  so  my-lotd  ue, 
Who  am  disgraced  ? 

Thirlby.     On  earth;  but  saved  in  heaveB 
By  your  recanting. 

Cranmer.     Will  they  bum  me,  TliirlbT  ? 

Thirlby.    Alas,  they  will !  these  banuaip 

will  not  help  m 

The  purpose  of  the  faith;  bat  mj  poor 

voice 
Against  them  is  a  whisper  to  the  roar 
Of  a  spring-tide. 

Cranmer.  And  they  will  surely  bom  ae  ? 
T?^irlby.  Ay;  and  besides  will  haveyoa 
'    in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ears 
Of  all  men,  to  the  saving  of  their  soals« 
Before  your  execution.      May  God  help 

you 
Thro'  that  hard  hour  I 

Cranmer,  And    may    God    blew    yoe» 

Thirlby  I  tn 

Well,  they  shall  bear  my  xeeanlatiaa  Umm. 

[£xir  Tfaiflhy. 
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Disgraced,  dishonor'd  I  —  not  bjr  them,  in- 
deedy 

By  mine  own  self  —  by  mine  own  hand  ! 

O  thin-skiuu'd  hand  and  jutting  veins, 
'twas  you 

That  sien'd  the  bnming  of  poor  Joan  of 
£ent; 

But  then  she  was  a  witch.  You  have  writ- 
ten much, 

But  you  were  never  raised  to  plead  for 
Frith, 

Whose  dogmas  I  have  reach'd.  He  was 
delivered 

To  the  secular  arm  to  bom;  and  there  was 

Lambert; 

Who  can  foresee  himself?  truly  these 
burnings, 

Ab  Thirlby  says,  are  profitless  to  the  burn- 
ers, 130 

And  help  the  other  side.  You  shall  bum 
too. 

Bam  first  when  I  am  burnt. 

Fire  —  inch  by  inch  to  die  in  agony  !  Lati- 
mer 

Had  a  brief  end  —  not  Ridley.  Hooper 
bum'd 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Will  my  fag- 
gots 

Be  wet  as  his  were  ?    It  is  a  day  of  rain. 

I  will  not  muse  upon  it. 

My  fancy  takes  the  burner's  part,  and 
makes 

The  fire  seem  even  orueller  than  it  is. 

No,  I  not  doubt  that  God  will  give  me 
strength,  140 

Albeit  I  have  denied  Him. 

Enter  Soto  and  Villa  Garcia. 

VUla  Garcia,  We  are  ready 

To  take  you  to  Saint  Mary's,  Master  Cran- 

mer. 
Cranmer.  And  I.    Lead  on;  ye  loose  me 

from  my  bonds.  [Ezeunl. 

Scene  III 

St.  Mary's  Church 

Cole  in  the  Pulpit,  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame  presiding.  Lord  Wiluam  How- 
ard* Lord  Paget,  and  others.  Cran- 
mer enters  between  Soto  and  Villa 
Garcia,  and  the  whole  Choir  strike  up, 
«  Nunc  Dimittis.'  Cranmer  is  set  upon 
a  Scaffold  be/ore  the  people. 


Cole,  Behold  him  — 

[^4  pause :  people  in  the  foreground. 
People,   O,  unhappy  sight  I 
First  Protestant.  See  how  the  tears  run 

down  his  fatherly  face. 
Second  Protestant,  James,  didst  thou  ever 
see  a  carrion  crow 
Stand  watching  a  sick  beast  before  he  dies  ? 
First  Protestant,  Him  perch'd  up  there  ? 
I  wish  some  thunderbolt! 
Would  make  this  Cole  a  cinder,  pulpit  and 
all. 
Cole,    Behold  him,   brethren;  he    hath 
cause  to  weep  I  — 
So  have  we  all.    Weep  with  him  if  ye  will. 
Yet  —  10 

It  is  expedient  for  one  man  to  die, 
Yea,  for  the  people,  lest  the  people  die. 
Yet  wherefore  should  he  die  that  hath  re- 
turned 
To  the  one  Catholic  Universal  Church, 
Repentant  of  his  errors  ? 

Protestant  Murmurs.        Ay,  tell  us  that. 
Cole.   Those  of  the  wrong  side  will  de- 
spise the  man. 
Deeming  him  one  that  thro'  the  fear  of 

death 
Gave  up  his  cause,  except  he  seal  his  faith 
In  sight  of  all  with  flaming  martyrdom. 
Cranmer.  Ay.  m 

Cole*  Ye  hear  him,  and  albeit  there  may 
seem 
Acoording  to  the  canons  pardon  due 
To  him   that  so    repents,  yet  are  there 

causes 
Wherefore  our  Queen  and  Council  at  this 

time 
Adjudge  him  to  the  death.    He  hath  been 

a  traitor, 
A  shaker  and  oonfounder  of  the  realm; 
And  when  the  King's  divorce  was  sued  at 

Rome, 
He  here,  this  heretic  metropolitan. 
As  if  he  had  been  the  Holy  Father,  sat 
And  judged  it.     Did  I  call  him  heretic  ?  30 
A  huge  beresiarch  ?  never  was  it  known 
That  any  man  so  writing,  preaching  so, 
So  poisoning  the  Church,  so  long  continu- 
ing. 
Hath  found  his  pardon;  therefore  he  must 

die. 
For  warning  and  example. 

Other  reasons 
There  be  for  this  man's  ending,  whieh  our 
Queen 
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And  Council  at  this  present  deem  it  not 
Expedient  to  be  known. 

Protestant  Murmurs.       I  warrant  yon. 
CoU,  Take  therefore,  all,  example  by 
this  man, 
For  if  onr  Holy  Queen  not  pardon  him,    40 
Much  less  shall  others  in  like  cause  escape, 
That  all  of  you,  the  highest  as  the  lowest, 
May  learn  there  is  no  power  against  the 

Lord. 
There  stands  a  man,  once  of  so  high  de- 
gree. 
Chief  prelate  of  our  Church,  archbishop,  first 
In  Council,  second  person  in  the  realm. 
Friend  for  so  long  time  of  a  mighty  King; 
And  now  ye  see  downfallen  and  debased 
From  councillor  to  caitiff  —  fallen  so  low. 
The  leprous  flutterings  of  the  byway,  scum 
And  offal  of  the  city,  would  not  change     51 
Estates  with  him;  in  brief,  so  miserable 
There  is  no  hope  of  better  left  for  him, 
No  place  for  worse. 

Yet,  Cranmer,  be  thou  glad. 
This  is  the  work  of  God.     He  is  glorified 
In  thy  conversion;  lo  I  thou  art  reclaim'd; 
He  brings  thee  home;  nor  fear  but  that  to- 
day 
Thou  shalt  receive    the    penitent    thiefs 

award. 
And  be  with  Christ  the  Lord  in  Paradise. 
Remember  how  God  made  the  fierce  fire 
seem  60 

To  those  three  children  like  a  pleasant  dew. 
Remember,  too, 

The  triumph  of  Saint  Andrew  on  his  cross, 
The  patience  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  the  fire. 
Thus,  if  thou  call  on  Grod  and  all  the  Saints 
God  will  beat  down  the  fury  of  the  flame. 
Or  give  thee  saintly  strength  to  undergo. 
And  for  thy  soul  shall  masses  here  be  sung 
By  every  priest  in  Oxford.  Pray  for  him. 
Cranmer.  Ay,  one  and  all,  dear  brothers, 
pray  for  me;  70 

Pray  with  one  breath,  one  heart,  one  soul 
for  me. 
Cole.   And  now,  lest  any  one  among  you 
doubt 
The  man's  conversion  and  remorse  of  heart, 
Yourselves  shall  hear  him  speak.    Speak, 

Master  Cranmer, 
Fulfil  your  promise  made  me,  and  proclaim 
Your  true  undoubted  faith,  that  all  may 
hear. 
Cranmer.  And  that  I  will.    O  God,  Far 
ther  of  Heaven  I 


O  Son  of  God,  Redeemer  of  the  world  I 

0  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  them  both ! 
Three  persons  and  one  God,  have  mercy  on 

me,  & 

Most  miserable  sinner,  wretched  man  ! 

1  have  offended  against  heayen  and  earth 
More  grievously  than  any  tongue  can  telL 
Then  whither  should  I  fiee  for  any  help  ? 
I  am  ashamed  to  lift  my  eyes  to  heaven. 
And  I  can  find  no  refuge  upon  earth. 
Shall  I  despair  then  ?  —  God  forbid !    0 

God, 
For  Thou  sirt  merciful,  refusing  none 
That  come  to  Thee  for  succor,  unto  The«, 
Therefore,  I  come;  humble  myself  to  Tbire; 
Saying,  O  Lord  Gk)d,  although  my  sins  he 

great,  .< 

For  Thy  great  mercy  have  mercy  1   O  G<Mi 

the  Son, 
Not  for  slight  faults  alone,  when  Thon  t»> 

earnest 
Man  in  the  flesh,  was  the  great  mystcxr 

wrought; 
O  God  the  leather,  not  for  little  sins 
Didst  Thou  yield  up  Thy  Son  to  humsa 

death  I 
But  for  the  greatest  sin  that  can  be  sinned. 
Yea,  even  such  as  mine,  incalculable. 
Unpardonable,  —  sin  against  the  light. 
The  truth  of  God,  which  I  bad  proven  and 

known.  mo 

Thy  mercy  must  be  greater  than  all  sin. 
Forgive  me.  Father,  for  no  merit  of  mine^ 
But  that  Thy  name  by  man  be  glorified. 
And  Thy  most  blessed  Son's,  who  died  for 

man. 
Good  people,  every  man  at  time  of  deatK 
Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  thai  wsr 

live 
After  his  death  and  better  humankind ; 
For  death  gives  life's  last  word  a  power  to 

live, 
And,  like  the  stone-cnt  epitaph,  renmia 
After  the  vanish'd  voice,  and  speak  to  mes 
God  grant  me  grace  to  glorify  my  God  ! 
And  first  I  say  it  is  a  grievous  case. 
Many  so  dote  upon  this  bubble  world. 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly. 
They  care  for  nothing  else.     Wbat 

Saint  John  7 
*  Love  of  this  world  is  hatred  against  God.* 
Again,  I  pray  you  all  that,  next  to  God, 
You  do  nnmnrmuringly  and  willingly 
Obey  your  King  ain 'Queen,  ana  not  lac 

dread 
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Of  these  alone,  bat  from  the  fear  of  Him 
Who«e  ministers  they  be  to  govern  yon.  lai 
Thirdly,  I  pray  you  all  to  live  together 
Like  brethren;  yet  what  hatred  Christian 

men 
Bear  to  each  other,  seeming  not  as  brethren, 
But  mortal  foes  t    But  do  you  good  to  all 
As  much  as  in  you  lieth.     Hurt  no  man 

more 
Than  yon  would  harm  your  loving  natural 

brother 
Of  the  same  roof,  same  breast.   If  any  do, 
Albeit  he  think  himself  at  home  with  God, 
Of  this  be  sure,  he  is  whole  worlds  away. 
Protectant  Murmurs.   What  sort  of  bro- 
thers then  be  those  that  lust  131 
To  bum  each  other  ? 

WUliams.  Peace  among  yon,  there  ! 

Cranmer.  Fourthly,  to  those  that  own  ex- 
ceeding wealth, 
Remember  that  sore  saying  spoken  once 
By  Him  that  was  the  truui,  <  How  hard  it 

is 
For  the  rich  man  to  enter  into  heaven  ! ' 
Let  all  rich  men  remember  that  hard  word. 
I  have  not  time  for  more;  if  ever,  now 
Let  them  flow  forth  in  charity,  seeing  now 
The  poor  so  many,  and  all  food  so  dear. 
Long  have  I  lain  in  prison,  yet  have  heard 
Of  all  their  wretchedness.    Give  to  the 
poor,  143 

Te  give  to  God.    He  is  with  us  in  the  poor. 
And  now,  and  forasmuch  as  I  have  oome 
To  the  last  end  of  life,  and  thereupon 
Hangs  all  my  past,  and  all  my  life  to  be, 
Either  to  live  with  Christ  in  heaven  with 

joy,         » 
Or  to  be  still  in  pain  with  devils  in  hell; 
^nd,  seeing  in  a  moment  I  shall  find 

{Pointing  upwards. 
Heaven  or  else  hell  ready  to  swallow  me, 

[Pointing  doumwards» 
X  shall  declare  to  yon  my  very  faith  151 
Without  all  color. 

Cole.  Hear  him,  my  good  brethren. 

Cranmer.  I  do  believe  in  God,  Father  of 
all; 
In  every  article  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
And  every  syllable  taught  us  by  our  Lord, 
His  prophets,  and  apostles,  in  the  Testa- 
ments, 
Both  Old  and  New. 

Cole.  Be  plainer,  Master  Cranmer. 

Cranmer.  And  now  I  come  to  the  great 
cause  that  weighs 


Upon  my  conscience  more  than  anything 
Or  said  or  done  in  all  my  life  by  me;       160 
For  there  be  writings  I  have  set  abroad 
Asainst  the  truth  I  knew  within  my  heart, 
Written  for  fear  of  death,  to  save  my  life. 
If  that  might  be;  the  papers  by  my  hand 
Sign*d    since    my  degradation  —  by    this 
hand        [Holding  out  his  right  hand. 
Written  and  sign'd  —  I  here  renounce  them 

all; 
And,  since  my  hand  offended,  having  writ- 
ten 
Against  my  heart,  my  band  shall  first  be 

burnt. 
So  I  may  come  to  the  fire.      [Dead  silence. 

Protestant  Murbcurs. 

First  Protestant,  I  knew  it  would  be  so. 
Second  Protestant,  Our  prayers  are  heard  I 
Third  Protestant.   God  bless  him  I 

Cathouc  Murmurs. 

Out  upon  him  !  out  upon  him  I 
Liar  I  dissembler  I  traitor  !  to  the  fire  I  173 
WUliams  (raising  his  voice).  You  know 
that  you  recanted  all  you  said 
Touching  the  sacrament  in  that  same  book 
Ybu  wrote  against  my  Lord  of  Winches- 
ter; 
Dissemble  not;  play  the  plain  Christian 
man. 
Cranmer.  Alas,  my  lord, 
I  have  been  a  man  loved  plainness  all  my 

life; 
I  did  dissemble,  but  the  hour  has  come 
For  utter  truth  and  plainness;  wherefore,  I 
say,  180 

I  hold  by  all  I  wrote  within  that  book. 
Moreover, 

As  for  the  Pope,  I  count  him  Antichrist, 
With  all  his  devil's  doctrines,  and  refuse, 
Reject  him,  and  abhor  him.     I  have  said. 
[Cries  on  all  sides,  *  Pull  him  down  I 
Away  with  him  I ' 
Cole,   Ay,    stop    the    heretic's    mouth ! 

Hale  him  away  t 
Williams,   Harm  him  not,  harm  him  not ! 
have  him  to  the  fire  ! 
[Cranmer  goes  out  between  Two  Friars, 
smiling;  hands  are  reached  to  him 
from  the  crowd.   Lord  William  How- 
ard and  Lord  Paget  are  left  alone  in 
the  church, 
Paget.  The  nave  and  aisles  all  empty  as 
a  fool's  jest ! 
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No,  here 's  Lord  William  Howard.    What, 
my  lord,  190 

You  have  not  gone  to  see  the  burning  ? 
Howard.  Fie  I 

To  stand  at  ease,  and  stare  as  at  a  show. 

And  watch  a  good  man  burn.   Never  again. 

I  saw  the  deaths  of  Latimer  and  Ridley. 

Moreover,  tho'  a  Catholic,  I  would  not, 

For  the  pure  honor  of  our  common  nature, 

Hear  what  I  might  —  another  recantation 

Of  Cranmer  at  the  stake. 
Paget,  You  'd  not  hear  that. 

He  pass'd  out  smiling,  and  he  walk'd  up- 
right; 

His  eye  was  like  a  soldier's,  whom  the  gen- 
eral 200 

He  looks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his  God, 

Hath  rated  for  some  backwardness  and 
bidden  him 

Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and  the 
man 

Hurls  his  soil'd  life  against  the  pikes  and 
dies. 
Hoitard.  Yet  that  he  might  not  after  all 
those  papers 

Of  recantation  yield  again,  who  knows  ? 
Paget,  Papers  of  recantation !     Think 
you  then 

That  Uranmer  read  all  papers   that   he 
sign'd  7 

Or  sign'd  all  those  they  tell  us  that  he 
sign'd  ? 

Nay,  I  trow  not;  and  you  shall  see,  my 
Lord,  azo 

That  howsoever  hero-like  the  man 

Dies  in  the  fire,  this  Bonner  or  another 

Will  in  some  lying  fashion  misreport 

His  ending  to  the  glory  of  their  church. 

And  you  saw  Latimer  and  Ridley  die  ? 

Latimer  was  eighty,  was  he  not  ?  his  best 

Of  life  was  over  then. 
Howard.  His  eighty  years 

Look'd  somewhat  crooked  on  him  in  his 
frieze; 

But  after  they  had  stript  him  to  his  shroud. 

He  stood  upright,  a  lad  of  twenty-one,     220 

And  gathered  with  his  hands  the  starting 
flame. 

And  wash'd  his  hands  and  all  his  face 
therein, 

Until  the  powder  suddenly  blew  him  dead. 

Ridley  was  longer  burning;  but  he  died 

As  manfully  and  boldly,  and,  'fore  God, 

I  know  them  heretics,  but  right  English 
ones. 


If  ever,  as  heaven  grant,  we  daab  witi 

Spain, 
Our  Ridley-soldiers  and  our  Latimer  tnr- 

ors 
Will  teach  her  something. 

Paget.  Your  mild  legate  Pol^ 

Will  tell  you  that  the  devil  belpt    them 

thro'  it.  X). 

{A  murmur  of  (he  Crowd  in  the  distancr 
Hark,  how  those  Roman  wolf-dogs  fav«4 

and  bay  him  I 
Howard.  Might  it  not  bo  the  other  lide 

rejoicing 
In  his  brave  end  ? 

Paget,  They  are  too  orash'dy  too  brokes. 
They  can  but  weep  in  silence. 

noward.  Ay,  ay»  Pajr^t* 

They  have  brought  it  in  large  uieasun;  vo 

themselves. 
Have  I  not  heard  them  mock  the  blessMi 

Host 
In  songs  so  lewd  the  beast  might  roar  his 

claim 
To  beiiig  in  Grod's  image,  more  than  tbcr  ? 
Have    r  not    seen    the    gamekeeper,   the 

groom, 
Grardener,  and  huntsman,  in  the  parsooN 

place,  z«i 

The  parson  from  his  own  spire  swnng  ont 

dead. 
And  Ignorance  crying  in  the  streets,  and 

all  men 
Regarding  her?    I  say  they  have  drawn 

the  fire 
On  their  own  heads;  yet,  Paget,  I  do  bold 
The  Catholic,  if  he  have  the  greater  right, 
Hath  been  the  crueller.      ' 

Paget,  Action  and  reaction, 

The  miserable  see-saw  of  our  child*wc>rid. 
Make  us  despise  it  at  odd  hours,  my  Inrd. 
Heaven  help  that  this  reaction  not  reset 
Yet  fiercelier  under  Queen  Elizabeth       >9P 
So  that  she  come  to  rale  ns. 
Howard,  The  world  'a  mad. 

Paget.   My  Lord,  the  world  is  like  a 

drunken  man, 
Who  cannot  move  straight  to  his  end,  hot 

reels 
Now  to  the  right,  then  as  far  to  the  left, 
Pttsh'd  by  the  crowd  beside — and  imdc^ 

foot 
An  earthquake;    for   since  Henry  for  s 

doubt — 
Which  a  young  lint  had  dapt  upon  tbi 

back, 
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Czyingy  '  Forward  1 '  —  set  our  old  ohurch 

rocking,  men 
Save  bardlj  known  what  to  believe,  or 

whether 
They  should  believe  in  anything;  the  oar- 
rents  260 
60  shift  and  change,  they  see  not  how  they 

are  borne, 
N^or  whither.     I  conclude  the  King  a  beast; 
Verily  a  lion  if  you  will  —  the  world 
A  most  obedient  beast  and  fool  —  myself 
Uaif  beast  and  fool  as  appertaining  to  it; 
Altho'  your  lordship  hath  as  little  of  each 
Cleaving  to  your  original  Adam-clay 
As  may  be  consonant  with  mortality. 

Howard.  We  talk  and  Cranmer  suffers* 
The  kindliest  man  I  ever  knew;  see,  see, 
I   apeak  of  him  in  the  past.     Unhappy 
land  I  ^^l 

Hard-natured  Queen,  half-Spanish  in  her- 
self. 
And  grafted  on  the  hard-gmiii'd  stock  o£ 

Spam  — 
Her  life,  since  Philip  left  her,  and  she  lost 
Her  fierce  desire  of  bearing  him  a  child. 
Hath,  like  a  brief  and  bitter  winter's  day, 
Gone  narrowing  down  and  darkeuiug  to  a 

close. 
There  will  be  more  conspiracies,  I  fear. 
Paget,   Ay,  ay,  beware  of  France. 
Howard.  O  Paget,  Paget  I 

I  have  seen  heretics  of  the  poorer  sort,    aSo 
Expectant  of  the  rack  from  day  to  day, 
To  whom   the    fire  were   welcome,  lying 

chain'd 
In  breathless  dungeons  over  steaming  sew- 
ers, 
Fed  with  rank  bread  that  crawl'd  upon  the 

tongue, 
And  putrid  water,  every  drop  a  worm, 
Until  thev  died  of  rotted  limbs;  and  then 
Cast  on  the  dunghill  naked,  and  become 
Hideously  alive  again  from  head  to  heel, 
Made  even   the  carrion  -  nosing  mongrel 
vomit  289 

With  hate  and  horror* 

Paget.  Nay,  yon  sicken  me 

To  hear  yon. 

Howard.   Fancy-sick;    these  things  are 
done, 
Done  right  against  the  promise  of  this 

Queen 
Twice  given. 

Paget.   No  faith  with  horetics,  my  lord  ! 
Hist  1  there  be  two  old  gossips  —  gospellers, 


I  take  it;  stand  behind  the  pillar  here; 
I  warrant  you  they  talk  about  the  burning. 

Enter  Two  Old  Women.   Joan,  and 
after  her  Tib. 

Joan.  Why,  it  be  Tib  I 

Tib.  I  cum  behind  tha,  gall,  and  could 
n't  make  tha  hear.  Kb,  the  wind  and  the 
wet  I  What  a  day,  what  a  day  I  nigh  upo' 
judgment  daay  loike.  Pwoaps  be  pretty 
things,  Joau,  but  they  wunt  set  1'  the 
Lord's  cheer  o'  that  daay.  303 

Joan.  I  must  set  down  myself,  Tib;  it 
be  a  var  waay  vor  my  owld  legs  up  vro' 
Islip.  £h,  my  rheumatizy  be  that  bad 
howiver  be  I  to  win  to  the  bumin'  ? 

Tib.  I  should  saay  't  wur  ower  by  now. 
I  'd  ha'  been  here  avore,  but  Dumble  wur 
blow'd  wi'  the  wind,  and  Dumble 's  the  best 
milcher  in  Islip.  311 

Joan.  Our  Daisy 's  as  good  'z  her. 

Tib.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Our  Daisy's  butter  'a  as  good  'z 
hem. 

Tib.  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan.  Our  Daisy's  cheeses  be  better. 

Tib,  Noa,  Joan. 

Joan,  £h,  then  ha'  thy  waay  wi'  me, 
Tib;  ez  thou  hast  wi'  thy  owld  man.        390 

Tib.  Ay,  Joan,  and  my  owld  man  wur 
up  and  awaay  betimes  wi'  dree  hard  eggs 
for  a  good  pleace  at  the  bumin' ;  and  barrin' 
the  wet,  Hodg^  'ud  ha'  been  a-barrowin'  o' 
white  peaseu  i'  the  outfield  —  and  barrin' 
the  wiud,  Dumble  wur  blow'd  wi'  the  wind, 
so  'z  we  was  forced  to  stick  her,  but  we 
fetched  her  round  at  last.  Thank  the  Lord 
therevore.  Dumble 's  the  best  milcher  in 
Islip.  330 

Joan.  Thoti's  thy  way  wi'  man  and 
beast,  Tib.  I  wonder  at  tha,  it  beats  me  I 
£h,  but  I  do  know  ez  Pwoaps  and  vires  be 
bad  things;  tell  'ee  now,  I  heerd  summat 
as  summun  towld  summun  o'  owld  Bishop 
Gardiner's  end;  there  wur  an  owld  lord 
a-cum  to  dine  wi'  nn,  and  a  wur  so  owld  a 
could  n't  bide  vor  his  dinner,  but  a  had  to 
bide  howsomiver,  vor  'I  wunt  dine,'  says 
my  Lord  Bishop,  says  he,  *  not  till  I  hears 
ez  Latimer  and  Ridley  be  a-vire;'  and  so 
they  bided  on  and  on  till  vour  o'  the  dock, 
till  his  man  cum  in  post  vro'  here,  and  tells 
un  ez  the  vire  has  tuk  holt.  *  Now,'  says 
the  Bishop,  says  he, '  we  'U  gwo  to  dinner;' 
and  the  owld  lord  fell  to 's  meat  wi'  a  willf 
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God  bless  nnl  bat  Grardioer  wur  struck 
down  like  by  the  baud  o'  Grod  avore  a  could 
taste  a  mossel,  and  a  set  on  all  a^vire,  so  'z 
the  tongue  on  un  cum  a-loUuping  out  o'  'is 
mouth  as  black  as  a  rat  Thank  the  Lord 
therevore  I  353 

Paget,  The  fools  I 

Tib.  Ay,  Joan;  and  Queen  Mary  gwoes 
on  arbumin'  and  a-bumin',  to  get  her  baaby 
boru;  but  all  her  burnin's  'ill  never  burn 
out  Uie  hypocrisy  that  makes  the  water  in 
her.  There 's  nought  but  the  vire  of  God's 
hell  ez  can  bum  out  that. 
Joan,  Thank  the  Lord  therevore  I  3^ 
Paget.  The  fools  I 

Tib.  A-bumin',  and  a-bnmin',  and  a-mak- 
in'  o'  yolk  madder  and  madder;  but  tek 
thou  my  word  yor  't,  Joan,  —  and  I  bean't 
wrung  not  twice  i'  ten  year  —  the  burnin' 
o'  the  owld  archbishop  '11  bum  the  Pwoap 
out  o'  this  'ere  laud  vor  iver  and  iver. 
Howard.  Out  of  the  church,  you  brace 
of  cursed  crones, 
Or  I  will    have    you    duck'd  I     ( Women 

hurry  out.)    Said  I  not  right  ? 
For    how     should     reverend    prelate    or 
throned  prince  370 

Brook  for  an  hour  such  brute  malignity  ? 
Ah,  what  an  acrid  wine  has  Luther  orew'd  I 
Paget.   Pooh,  pooh,  my  lord  1  poor  gar- 
rulous country-wives. 
Buy  you  their  cheeses,  and  they'll  side 

with  you ; 
Yon    cannot    judge  the  liquor  from  the 
lees. 
Howard.  I  think  that  in  some  sort  we 
may.    But  see. 

Enter  Peters. 

Peters,  my  gentleman,  an  honest  Cathc 

he, 
Who  follow'd  with  the  crowd  to  Cranroer's 

fire.  378 

One  that  would  neither  misreport  nor  lie, 
Not  to  gain  paradise;  no,  nor  if  the  Pope 
Charged  him  to  do  it  —  he  is  white  as  death. 
Peters,  how  pale  you  look  I  you  bring  the 

smoke 
Of  Craumer's  bnming  with  you. 

Peters.  Twice  or  thrice 

The  smoke  of  Cranmer's  burning  wrapt  me 

round. 
Howard.  Peters,  you  know  me  Catholic, 

but  English. 


Did  he  die  bravely?    Tell  me  tliat,  av 

leave 
All  else  untold. 
Peters.  My  lord,  he  died  moat  bravely. 
Howard.  Then  tell  me  all. 
Paget.  Ay,  Master  Peters,  tell 

Peters.  You  saw  him  how  he  past 

the  crowd;  1^ 

And  ever  as  he  walk'd  the  Spanish  friars 
Still  plied  him  with  entreaty  and  reproaeh; 
But  Cranmer,  as  the  helmsman  at  the  Uelm 
Steers,  ever  looking  to  the  happy  haven 
Where  he  shall  rest  at  nighty  moved  to 

death; 

And  I  could  see  that  many  silent  hauda 
Came  from  the  crowd  and  met  his  own: 

and  thus. 
When  we  had  come  where  Ridley  burnt 

with  Latimer, 
He,  with  a  cheerful  smile^  as  one  wboee 

mind 
Is  all  made  up,  in  haste  put  off  the  rags 
They  had  mock'd  his  misery  with,  and  all 

in  white,  ««» 

His  long  white  beard,  which  he  had  never 

shaven 
Since  Henry's  death,  down-sweeping  to  the 

chaiu 
Wherewith  they  bound  him  to  the  stake, 

he  stood 
More  like  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chureh 
Than  heretic  of  these  times;  and  atill  the 

friars 
Plied  him,  but  Cranmer  only  shook  his  head, 
Or  answer'd  them  in  smiling  negatives; 
Whereat  Lord  Williams  gave  a  audden 

cry:  — 
'  Make  short !  make  short  I  *  and  ao  they 

lit  the  wood. 
Then  Cranmer  lifted  hb  left  hand  to  hea- 
ven, 419 
And  thmst  his  right  into  the  bitter  flame; 
And  crying,  in  his  deep  voice,  mox«  thu 

once, 
'  This    hath    offended  -^  this    nnworthy 

hand  1 ' 
So  held  it  till  it  all  was  bnm'd,  before 
The  flame  had  reaeh'd  his  body;  I  atood 

near  — 
Mark'd  him  —  he  never  uttered  moan  of 

pain. 
He  never  stirr'd  or  writhed,  but,  like  s 

statue, 
Unmoving  in  the  greataess  of  the  flaaie» 
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Gave   up  the  gboBt;  and  so  past  martyr- 
like— 
Martyr  I  may  not  call  him — past  —  but 
whither  ?  490 

Paget.   To  purgatory,  man,  to  purgatory. 
Peters*  Nay,  but,  my  lord,  he  dented  pur- 

gatoiy. 
Paget,   Why  then  to  heaven,  and  Grod  ha' 

mercy  on  him  t 
Howard.  Paget,  despite  his  fearful  here- 
sies, 
I  loved  the  man,  and  needs  must  moan  for 

him; 
O  Cranmer  I 

Paget.       But  your  moan  is  useless  now. 
Come  out,  my  lord,  it  is  a  world  of  fools. 

[^Exeunt. 

ACT  V 

Scene  I.  — London.    Hall  in  the 

Palace 

QcEEN,  Sib  Nicholas  Heath. 

Heath.   Madam, 

X  do  assure  you  that   it  must  be  look'd 
to. 

Calais  is  but  ill-garrison'd,  in  Guisnes 

Are  scarce  two  hundred    men,  and    the 
French  fleet 

Hnle  in  the  narrow  seas.  It  must  be  look'd 
to, 

If  war  should  fall  between  yourself  and 
France; 

Or  you  wiU  lose  your  CalaiB. 

Mary.  It  shall  be  lookM  to; 

I  wish  yon  a  good  morning,  good  Sir  Nich- 
olas. 

Here  is  the  King.  {Exit  Heath. 

Enter  Philip. 

PhUipi,  Sir  Nicholas  tells  yon  true, 

And  you  must  look  to  Calais  when  I  go.   10 
Mary.    Go  ?    must  you  go,  indeed  — 
again  —  so  soon  ? 
Why,  nature's  licensed  vagabond,  the  swal- 
low, 
That  mipht  live  always  in  the  sun's  warm 

heart. 
Stays  longer  here  in  our  poor  North  than 

you  — 
Knows    where    he    nested  —  ever    comes 
sgain. 
P/uUp.  And,  Madam,  so  shall  I. 


Mary.  O,  will  you  ?  will  you  ? 

I  am  faint  with  fear  that  you  will  come  no 
more. 
Philip,   Ay,  ay;  but  many  voices  call  me 

hence. 
Mary.  Voices  —  I  hear  unhappy  mmorB 
—  nay,  ig 

I  say  not,   I  believe.    What  voices   call 

you 
Dearer  than  mine  that  should  be  dearest  to 

you? 
Alas,  my    lord  I    what    voices    and    how 
many? 
PhUip,  The  voices  of  Castile  and  Ara- 
gon, 
Granada,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan,  — 
The   voices  of  Franohe-Comt^,  and  the 

Netherlands, 
The  voices  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
Tunis,  and  Oran,  and  the  Philippines, 
And  all  the  fair  spice-islands  of  the  East. 
Mary  {admiringly).   You  are  the  mighti- 
est monarch  upon  earth, 
I  but  a  little  Queen;  and  so,  indeed,         30 
Need  you  the  more. 

Philip.  A  little  Queen  I  but  when 

I  came  to  wed  your  majesty,  Lord  How- 
ard, 
Sending  au  insolent  shot  that  dash'd  the 

seas 
Upon  us,  made  us  lower  our  kingly  flag 
To  yours  of  England. 

Mary.  Howard  is  all  English  I 

There  is  no  king,  not  were  he  ten  times 

king. 
Ten  times  our  husband,  but  must  lower  his 

flag 
To  that  of  England  in  the  seas  of  England. 
Philip,  Is  that  your  answer  ? 
Mary.  Being  Queen  of  England, 

I  have  none  other. 
PhUip.  So. 

Mary.  But  wherefore  not 

Helm  the  huge  vessel  of  your  State,  my 
liege,  41 

Here  by  the  side  of  her  who  loves  yoa 
most  ? 
Philip.   No,  madam,  no  !  a  candle  in  the 
sun 
Is  all  but  smoke  —  a  star  beside  the  moon 
Is  all  but  lost;  your  people  will  not  crown 

me  — 
Your  people  are  as  cheerless  as  your  clime. 
Hate  me  and  mine;  witness  the  brawls,  the 
gibbets. 
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Here  swings  a  Spaniard  —  there  an  Eng- 
lishman; 
The  peoples  are  unlike  as  their  complex- 
ion; 
Yet  will  I  be  your  bwallow  and  return  — 
But  now  I  cannot  bide. 

Mary,  Xot  to  help  me  f 

They  hate  me  also  for  my  love  to  you,       s» 
My  Philip;  and  these  judgments  on  the 

land  — 
Harvestless     autiunns,     horrible     agues, 
plafi;ue  — 
Philip.   The  blood  and  sweat  of  heretics 
at  the  stake 
Is  6od*s  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field. 
Bum  more  I 
Mary,    I  will,  I  will;  and  you  will  stay  ? 
Philip.    Have  I  not  said?    Madam,  I 
came  to  sue 
Your  Council  and  yourself  to  declare  war. 
Mary,  Sir,  there  are  many  English  in 
your  ranks  fo 

To  help  your  battle. 

Philip.  So  far,  good.    I  say 

I  came  to  sue  your  Council  and  yourself 
To  declare  war  against  the  ELing  of  France. 
Mary.  Not  to  see  me  ? 
Philip.  Ay,  madam,  to  see  you. 

Unalterably  and  pesteriugly  fond ! 

[^  Aside. 
But  soon  or  late  you  must  have  war  with 

France; 
King  Henry  warms  your  traitors  at  his 

hearth. 
Carew  is  there,  and  Thomas  Stafford  there. 
Courteuay,  belike  — 

Mary,  A  fool  and  featherhead  I 

Philtp.  Ay,  but  they  use  his  name.    In 
brief,  this  Henry  70 

Stirs  up  your  land  against  you  to  the  in- 
tent 
That  you  may  lose  your  English  heritage. 
And  then,  your  Scottish  namesake  marry- 
ing 
The  Dauphin,  he  would  weld  France,  Eng- 
land, Scotland, 
Into  one  sword  to  hack  at  Spain  and  me. 
Mary.  And  yet  the   Pope  is  now  col- 
leagued  with  France; 
You  make  your  wars  upon  him  down  in 

Italy  — 
Philip,  can  that  be  well  ? 

Philip.  Content  you,  madam; 

You  must  abide   my  judgment,   and  my 
father's. 


Who  deems  it  a  roost  just  and  holy  war.  ^ 
The  Pope  would  cast  the  Spaniani  oat  uf 

Naples; 
He  calls  us  worse  than  Jews,  Moors,  &u»- 

cens. 
The  Pope  has  pushed  his  horns  beyond  hk 

mitre  — 
Beyond  his  province.     Now, 
Duke   Alva   will   but    touch   him  on    tb« 

horns. 
And  be  withdraws;  and  of  his  holy  bead  — 
For  Alva  is  true  sou  of  the  true  Churob  ~ 
No  hair  is  harm*d.    Will  you  not  hel|>  mt 

here? 
Mary.  Alas  1  the  Council  will  uoi  besr 

of  war. 
They  say  your  wars  are  not  the  wars  of 

England.  90 

They  will  not  lay  more  taxes  on  a  land 
So  hunger -nipt   and  wretched;   and  yao 

know 
The  crown  is  poor.     We  have  given  Xht 

church-lands  back. 
The  nobles  would  not;  nay,  they  dapt  their 

hands 
Upon  their  swords  when  ask*d;  and  there- 
fore God 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.     What 's  to  be 

done  ? 
Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause  a^ain. 
And  we  will  raise  ns  loans  and  stibsidtes 
Among  the  merchants;  and  Sir  Thoaisi 

Gresham 
Will  aid  us.    There  is  Antwerp  and  the 

Jews.  to? 

Philip.  Madam,  my  thanks. 
Mary.      And  you  will  stay  yonr  gmnp* 
Philip.   And  further  to  discourage  »im1 

lay  lame 
The  plots  of  France,  altho'  yon  love  her 

not, 
You  must  proclaim  Elizabeth  your  heir. 
She  stands  between  you  and  the  Quees  U 

Scots. 
Mary.  The  Queen  of  Soots  at  least  is 

Catholic. 
Philip,  Ay,  madam,  Catholio;  bat  I  wiO 

not  have 
The  King  of  Franoe  the  King  of  Englaad 

too. 
Mary.   But  sbe  's  a  heretic,  and^  when  I 

am  gone,  m9 

Brings  the  new  learning  back. 

Philip.  It  mns*  W  d«M 

You  must  proclaim  Eliabetb  |ii 
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Manf,  Then  it  b  done;  Irat  yon  will 
stay  your  eoiug 
Somewhat  beyoud  your  settled  purpose  ? 

PhUip,  No ! 

Mary.   What,  not  one  day  ? 

Philip.  You  beat  upon  the  roek. 

Mary.  And  I  am  broken  there. 

Philip.  Is  this  a  place 

To  wait  in,  madam  ?  what !  a  publio  hall  ? 
Go  in,  I  pray  you. 

Mary.  Do  not  seem  so  changed. 

S«y  go;  but  only  say  it  lovingly. 

Philip.  Yon  do  mistake.    1  am  not  one 
to  change.  119 

I  never  loved  you  more. 

Mary.  Sire,  I  obey  yon. 

Come  quickly. 

Pki^  Ay.  [^xirMary. 

Enter  CouHT  db  Feria. 

Feria  (tuide).    The  Queen  in  tears  I 
PhU^.  Feria ! 

Hast  thou  not  ma^'d  —  come  closer  to 

mine  ear  — 
How  doubly  aged  this  Queen  of  ours  hath 

grown 
Since  she  lost  hope  of  bearing  us  a  child  ? 
Feria,  Sire,  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd 

it,  so  have  I. 
PhUip.  Hast  thou  not  likewise  mark'd 
Elizabeth, 
How  fair  and  royal  —  like  a  queen,  in- 
deed? 
Feria.  Allow  me  the  same  answer  as  be- 
fore— 
That  if  your  Grace  hath  mark'd  her,  so 
have  I. 
PhUip.  Good,  now;  methinks  my  Queen 
is  like  enough  130 

To  leave  me  by  and  by. 

Feria.  To  leave  yon,  sire  ? 

Philip.  I  mean  not  like  to  live.    Elizas 
beth  — 
To  Philibert  of  Savoy,  as  you  know, 
We  meant  to  wed  her;  but  I  am  not  sure 
She   will  not  serve  me    better  —  so  my 

Queen 
Would  leave  me  —  as  *-  my  wife. 

Feria.  Sire,  even  so. 

Philip.  She  will  not  have  Prince  Phili- 
bert of  Savoy. 
Feria,  No,  sire. 

Philip.        I  have  to  pray  you,  some  odd 
time* 


To  sound  the  Princess  carelessly  on  this; 
Not  as  from  me,  but  as  your  phantasy;   140 
And  tell  me  how  she  takes  it. 
Feria.  Sire,  I  will. 

PhiUp.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  Phili- 
bert 
Shall  be  the  man;  and  I  shall  urge  his 

suit 
Upon  the  Queen,  because  I  am  not  certain 
You  understand,  Feria. 
Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.  And  if  yon  be  not  secret  in  this 
matter. 
Yon  understand  me  there,  too  ? 

Feria.  Sire,  I  do. 

Philip.  You  must  be  sweet  and  supple, 
like  a  Frenchman. 
She  is  none  of  those  who  loathe  the  honey- 
comb. 

lExU  Feria. 

Enter  Renard. 

Renard.  My  liege,  I  bring  yon  goodly 

tidings. 
PAi7i>.  Well  ? 

Renard.  There  will  be  war  with  France, 
at  last,  my  liege;  151 

Sir  Thomas  Stafford,  a  bull-headed  ass. 
Sailing  from  France,  with  thirty  English- 
men, 
Hath  taken  Scarboro'  Castle,  north  of  York; 
Proclaims  himself  protector,  and  affirms 
The  Queen  has  foif sited  her  right  to  reign 
By  marriage  with  an  alien  —  other  things 
As  idle;  a  weak  Wyatt !    Little  doubt 
This  buzz  will  soon  be  silenced;  but  the 

Council  — 
I  have  talk'd  with  some  already  —  are  for 
war.  160 

This  is  the    fifth    conspiracy  hatched   in 

France; 
They  show  their  teeth  upon  it;  and  your 

Grace, 
So  you  will  take  advice  of  mine,  should 

stay 
Yet  for  a  while,  to  shape  and  gnide  the 
event. 
Philip.  Good  !  Renard,  I  will  stay  then. 
Renard.  Also,  sire. 

Might  I  not  say  —  to  please  your  wife,  the 
Queen  ? 
Philip.  Ay,  Benaid,  if  you  care  to  put 
it  so. 

l^Exeunt*' 
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Scene  II 

A  Room  in  the  Palace 

Mart,  sitting:  a  rose  th  her  hand,    Ladt 
Clarence.    Aucs  m  the  background. 

Mary.  Look  !  I  have  play'd  with  this 
poor  rose  so  long 
I  have  broken  o£F  the  head. 

Lady  Clarence.       Your  Grace  hath  been 
More  mercifal  to  many  a  rebel  head 
That  should  have    fallen,   and  may  rise 
again. 
Mary.  There  were  not  many  hang'd  for 

Wyatt's  lisin?. 
Lady  Clarence.  NAy,  not  two  hundred. 
Mary.  I  could  weep  for  them 

And  her,  and  mine  own  self  and  all  the 
world. 
Lady   Clarence.   For    her?    for  whom, 
your  Qrace  ? 

Enter  Usher. 
Usher.  The  Cardinal. 

Enter  Cardinal  Pole  (Mart  rises). 

Mary.  Reginald  Pole,  what  news  hath 

plagued  thy  heart  ? 

What  makes  thy  favor  like  the  bloodless 

head  lo 

Fallen  on  the  block,  and  held  np  by  the 

hair? 
Philip  ?  — 

Pmc.  No,  Philip  is  as  warm  in  life 

As  ever. 

Mary.    Ay,  and  then  as  oold  as  ever. 
Is  Calais  taken  ? 

Pole.  Cousin,  there  hath  chanced 

A  sharper  harm  to  England  and  to  Rome 
Than  Calais  taken.     Julius  the  Third 
Was  ever  just,  and  mild,  and  father-like; 
Bat    this    new    Pope*  CarafiEa,   Paul    the 

Fourth, 
Not  only  reft  me  of  that  legateship  19 

Which  Julius  gave  me,  and  the  legateship 
Annez*d  to  Canterbury  — nay,  but  worse  — 
And  yet  I  must  obey  the  Holy  Father, 
And  so  must  yon,  good  cousin;  —  worse 

than  all, 
A  passing  bell  toll'd  in  a  dying  ear  — 
He  hath  cited  me  to  Rome,  for  heresy, 
'Before  his  Inquisition. 

Mary.  I  knew  it,  oonsin. 


But  held  from  yon  all  papers    sent  bf 

Rome, 
That  you  might  rest  among  ns,  till  the 

Pope, 
To  compass  which  I  wrote  myself  to  Rome, 
Reversed  his  doom,  and  that  you  might  not 

seem  30 

To  disobey  his  Holiness. 

Pt^  He  hatee  FhUip; 

He  is  all  Italian,  and  he  hates  the  Spau- 

iai*d; 
He  cannot  dream  that  /  advised  the  war; 
He  strikes  thro'  uie  at  Philip  and  yourself. 
Nay,  but  I  know  it  of  old,  he  liatea  me 

too; 
So  brands  me  in  the  stare  of  Christendom 
A  heretic ! 
Now,  even  now,  when  bow*d  before  my 

time. 
The  house  half-min'd  ere  the  lease  be  oat; 
When  I  should  guide  the  Church  in  pesce 

at  home,  40 

After  my  twenty  yearw  of  banishmeaty 
And  all  my  lifelong  labor  to  uphold 
The  primacy  —  a  heretic  1    Loug  ago^ 
When  I  was  ruler  in  the  patrimony, 
I  was  too  lenient  to  the  Lutheran, 
And  I  and  learned  friends  among  ounelvst 
Would  freely  canvass  certain  Lathermu- 

isms. 
What  then,  he  knew  I  was  no  Lathersn. 
A  heretic  I 
He    drew  this  shaft    against  me  to  the 

head,  ^ 

When  it  was  thought  I  might  be  choaeD 

Pope, 
But  then  withdrew  it.    In  full  ooosistorr, 
When  I  was  made  archbishop,  he  approved 

me. 
And  how  should  he  have  sent  me  legato 

hither, 
Deeming  me  heretio?  and  wliat  heres; 

smce? 
But  he  was  evermore  mine  enemy. 
And  hates  the  Spaniard  —  fiery-eholerie, 
A  drinker  of  black,  strong,  volcanic  winei. 
That  ever  make  him  fierier.     I,  a  heretic  ? 
Your  Highness  knows  that  in    parsoiai: 

heresy  «• 

I  have  gone  beyond  your  late  Lord  CbsD* 

cellor,  — 
He  cried  '  Enough  I  enoogh  t '  before  hU 

death, — 
Gone  beyond  him  and  mine  own  natnnl 
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It  was  God's  cause  —  so  far  they  call  me 
now 

The  scourge  and  batcher  of  their  English 
church. 
Mary,   Have  conragei   your  reward  is 

heaven  itself.     | 
PoU,  Tbey  groan  amen;    they  swarm 
into  the  fire 

Like  flies — for  what?  no  dogma.    They 
know  nothing; 

They  bum  for  iiothmg. 

Mary,  You  have  done  your  best. 

Pole,  Have  done  my  best,  and  as  a  faith- 
ful son,  70 

That  all  day  long  hath  wrought  his  father's 
work. 

When  back  he  comes  at  evening  hath  the 
door 

Shut  on  him  by  the  father  whom  he  loved, 

His  early  follies  cast  into  his  teeth. 

And  the  poor  son  tum'd  out  into  the  street 

To  sleep,  to  die  —  I  shall  die  of  it,  cousin. 
Mary.  I  pray  you  be  not  so  disconso- 
late ; 

I  still  will  do  mine  utmost  with  the  Pope. 

Poor  cousin  I 

Hjtve  not  I  been  the  fast  friend  of  your 
life  80 

Since  mine  began,  and  it  was  thought  we 
two 

Might  make  one  flesh,  and  deaye  unto  each 
other 

As  man  and  vrif  e  ? 

Pole.  Ah,  cousin,  I  remember 

How  I  would  dandle  you  upon  my  knee 

At   lisping -age.    I  watch'd  you  dancing 
once 

With  your   huge    father;   he  looked  the 
Great  Harry, 

Yon  but  his  cockboat;  prettily  you  did  it, 

And  innocently.     No  —  we  were  not  made 

One  flesh  in  happiness,  no  happiness  here; 

Bat  now  we  are  made  one  flesh  in  mis- 
ery; 90 

Our  bridemaids  are  not  loyely  —  Disap- 
pointment, 

Ingratitude,  Injustice,  Evil-tongue, 

LaY>or-in-vain. 

Mary,  Surely,  not  all  in  vain. 

Peace,  cousin,  peace  I    I  am  sad  at  heart 
mvself. 

ft* 

.  Pole.  Our  altar  is  a  mound  of  dead  men's 
cUy, 
Dug  from  the  grave  that  yawns  for  us  be- 
yond; 


And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

groom, 
And  there  is  one  Death  stands  behind  the 

bride  — 
Mary.   Have  you  been  looking  at  the 

<  Dance  of  Death '  ? 
Pole.  No;    but   these    libellous    papers 

which  I  found  100 

Strewn  in  your  palace.    Look  you  here  ^« 

the  Pope 
Pointing  at  me  with  '  Pole,  the  heretic. 
Thou  hast  burnt  others,  do  thou  bum  thy- 
self. 
Or  I  will  bum  thee;'    and    this   other; 

see !  — 
'  We  pray  continually  for  the  death 
Of  our  accursed  Queen  and  Cardinal  Pole.' 
This  last — I  dare  not  read  it  her.    [Atide. 
Mary.  Away  1 

Why  do  you  bring  me  these  ? 
I  thought  you  knew  me  better.    I  never 

read, 
I  tear  them;  they  come  back  upon  my 

dreams.  no 

The  hands  that  write  them  should  be  burnt 

clean  off 
As  Cranmer's,  and  the  fiends  that  utter 

them 
Tongue-torn  vrith  pincers,  lash'd  to  death 

or  lie 
Famishing  in  black  cells,  while  famish'd 

rats 
Eat  them  alive.    Why  do  they  bring  me 

these  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  me  mad  ? 

Pole.  I  had  forgotten 

How  these  poor  libels  trouble  you.    You» 

pardon, 
Sweet  cousin,  and  farewell  I    *  O  bubble 

world. 
Whose  colors  in  a  moment  break  and  fly  1 ' 
Why,  who  said  that  ?    I  know  not  —  true 

enough  I  lao 

[^Puts  up  the  papers,  aU  but  the  last, 

which  falls.    Exit  Pole. 
Alice.  If  Cranmer's  spirit  were  a  mock- 
ing one. 
And  heanl  these  two,  there  might  be  sport 

for  him.  [Aside. 

Mary.  Clarence,    they  hate   me;    even 

while  I  speak 
There  lurks  a  silent  dagger,  listening 
In  some  dark  closet,  some   long  ^ler]^ 

drawn. 
And  panting  for  my  blood  as  I 
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Lady  Clarence,  N9jf  madjun,  there  be 
lojal  papers  too. 
And  I  have  often  fotmd  them. 
Mary.  find  me  one ! 

Lady    Clarence.  Aj,  madam;    but   Sir 
Nicholas  Heath,  the  Chancellor, 
Would  see  yonr  Highness. 
Mary.        Wherefore  should  I  see  him  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  Well,  Madam,  he  may 
bring  yoti  news  from  Philip.  131 

Mary,  So,  Clarence. 
Lady  Clarence,  Let  me  first  put  up  your 
hair; 
It  tumbles  all  abroad. 

Mary,  And  the  gray  dawn 

Of  an  old  age  that  never  will  be  mine 
Is  all  the  clearer  seen.    No,  no;  what  mat* 

ters? 
Forlorn  I  am,  and  let  me  look  forlorn. 

Enter  Sib  Nicholas  Heath. 

Heath,  I  bring  your  Majesty  such  griev- 
ous news 
I  grieve  to  briug  it.    Madam,  Calais  is 
taken. 
Mary.   What  traitor  spoke  ?    Here,  let 
my  cousin  Pole 
Seize  him  and  burn  him  for  a  Lutheran.    140 
Heath.   Her  Highness  is  unwell.    I  will 

retire. 
Lady  Clarence.  Madam,  your  Chancel- 
lor, Sir  Nicholas  Heath. 
Mary.   Sir  Nicholas  I    I  am  stunn'd  — 
Nicholas  Heath  ? 
Methought  some  traitor  smote  me  on  the 

head. 
What  said  you,  my  good  lord,  that  our 

brave  English 
Had  sallied  out  from  Calais  and  driven 

back 
The  Frenchmen  from  their  trenches  ? 

Heath.  Alas  !  no. 

That  gateway  to  the  mainland  over  which 
Our  flag  hath  floated  for  two  hundred  years 
Is  France  again. 

Mary,  So;  but  it  is  not  lost  — 

Not  yet.    Send  out;  let  England  as  of  old 
Rise  lionlike,  strike  hard  and  deep  into  15a 
The  prey  they  are  rending  from  her  —  ay, 

and  rend 
The  renders  too.    Send  out,  send  out,  and 

make 
Mnsters  in  all  the  counties;  gather  all 
From  sixteen  years  to  sixty;  collect  the 
fleet; 


Let  every  craft  that  oarries  sail  and  goa 
Steer  toward  Calais.    Guisnes  is  n«t  takes 

yet? 
Heath.   Guisnes  is  not  taken  yet. 
Mary.  There  yet  is  hope. 

Heath.  Ah,  madyn,  but  your  people  an 

so  cold ;  t«» 

I  do  much  fear  that  England  will  not  care. 
Methinks  there  is  no  manhood  left  among 

us. 
Mary.  Send  out;  I  am  too  weak  to  stir 

abroad. 
Tell  my  mind  to  the  Cooncil — to  the  iVr^ 

liament; 
Phxslaim  it  to  the  winds.    Thoa  art  eoU 

thyself 
To  babble  of  their  ooldneBs.    0»  would  1 

were 
My  father  for  an  honr  I    Away  now  — 

quick !  [ JSxtf  Heath. 

I  hoped  I  had  served  God  with  all  nj 

might  I 
It  seems  I  have  not.    Ah  !  roncb  heresy 
Shelter'd  in  Calais.     Saints,   I   have  ^^- 

bnilt  i?t 

Your  shrines,  set  up  your  broken  ims^e*; 
Be  comfortable  to  me.     Suffer  not 
That  my  brief  reign  in  England  be  de- 
famed 
Tbro'  all  her  angry  chronicles  hereafter 
By  loss  of  Calais.  Grant  me  Calaia.  Fhilip» 
We  have  made  war  upon  the  Holy  Father 
All  for  yonr  sake.    What  good  ooaki  oome 

of  that  ? 
Lady  Clarence,  No,  Madam,  not  against 

the  Holy  Father; 
Yon  did  but  help  King  Philip's  war  witb 

France, 

Your  troops  were  never  down  in  Italy.    >a» 

Mary,  lam  a  byword.   Heretic  ana  rebel 

Point  at  me  and  make  merry.  Philip  gone ! 

And  Calais  gone  I    Time  that  I  were  gem 

tool 
Lady  Clarence,  Nay,  if  the  fetid  gottef 

had  a  voice 
And  cried  I  was  not  dean,  what  ahould  I 

care? 
Or  you,  for  heretic  cries  ?     And  I  believe, 
Spite  of  your  melancholy  Sir  Nicholas, 
Your  England  is  as  loysl  as  myself 
MaryUeeing  the  paper  drept  h$  Pole). 

There  1  there  I  another  paper  I  Sai4 

yon  not 
Many  of  these  were  loyal  ?   Shall  I  try  m 
If  this  be  one  of  sneh  ? 
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Lady  Clarence,  Let  it  be»  let  it  be. 

God  pardoa  me  !    I  have  never  yet  found 

one.  [Aside. 

Mary  {reads),   *  Tour  people  hate  you  as 

your  huaband  hates  you.' 

Clarence,   Clarence,   what  have  I  done  ? 

what  sin 
Beyond  all  grace,  all  pardon  ?    Mother  of 

God, 
Thou  knowest  never  woman  meant  so  well. 
And  fared  so  ill  in  this  disastrous  world. 
My  people  hate  me  and  desire  my  death. 
Lady  Clarence,  No,  madam,  no. 
Mary,  Mf  husband  hates  me,  and  de- 
sires my  death.  ac» 
Lady  Clarmce,  No,  madam;  these  are 

libels. 
Mary,  I  hate  myself,  and  I  desire  mj 

death. 
Lady  Clarence,  Long  live  your  Majesty ! 
Shall  Alice  sing  you 
One  of  her  pleasant  songs?    Alice,  my 

child, 
Bring  us  your  lute  (Alice  goes).    They  say 

the  gloom  of  Saul 
Was  lighten'd  by  young  David's  harp. 

Mary,  Too  young ! 

And  never  knew  a  Philip. 

Re-enter  Aucs. 


He  hates  me  1 


Give  me  the  Inte. 


(She  sings.) 

Hapleas  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing ! 

Beauty  passes  like  a  breath,  and  lore  is  lost  in 

loathing.  a  10 

Low,  my  la^e ;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say  the 

world  ii  nothing  — 

Low,  lute,  low  I 
Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when  they 

fint  awaken ; 
Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  be  over- 
taken. 
Low,  my  lute  I  O,  low,  my  lote  I  we  fade  and 
are  f oraaken  — 

Low,  dear  Inte,  low  I 

Take  it  away  !  not  low  enough  for  me  I 
Alice,  Tour  Grace  hath  alow  voice. 
Mary.  How  dare  you  say  it  7 

Even  for  that  he  hates  me.     A  low  voice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can  hear  I 
A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea  1 
A  low  voice  from  the  dust  and  from  the 
grave  1  m 


(Sitting  an  the  ground).    There,  am  I  low 

enough  now  ? 
Alice,  Good  Lord  I  how  grim  and  ghastly 

looks  her  Grace, 
With  both  her  knees  drawn  upward  to  he? 

chin. 
There  was  an  old-world  tomb  beside  my 

father's. 
And  this  was  open'd,  and  the  dead  were 

found 
Sitting,  and  in  this  fashion;  she  looks  a 

corpse. 

Enter  Ladt  Maodai^en  Dacres. 

Lady  Magdalen,  Madam,  the  Count  de 
Feria  waits  without, 
In  hopes  to  see  your  Highness. 

Lady  Clarence  (pointing  to  Mary).    Wait 

he  must  —  230 

Her  trance  again     She  neither  sees  nor 

hears. 
And  may  not  speak  for  hours. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Unhappiest 

Of  queens  and  wives  and  women  ! 

A  lice  (in  the  foreground  with  Lady  Mag- 
dalen). And  all  along 
Of  Philip. 
Lady  Magdalen,  Not    so  loud  !     Our 
Clarence  there 
Sees  ever  such  an  aureole  round  the  Queen, 
It  gilds  the  greatest  wronger  of  her  peace, 
Who  stands  the  nearest  to  her. 

Alice*  Ay,  this  Philip; 

I  used  to  love  the  Queen  with  all  my 

heart  — 
God  help  me,  bnt  methinks  I  love  her 

less 
For  such  a  dotage  upon  such  a  man.        24a 
I  would  I  were  as  tall  and  strong  as  yon. 
L€uiy  Magdcden.  I  seem  half-shamed  at 

times  to  be  so  tall. 
Alice,   Tou  are  the  stateliest  deer  in  all 
the  herd  — 
Beyond  his  aim  —  but  I  am    small  and 

scandalous. 
And  love  to  hear  bad  tales  of  Philip. 

Lady  Magdalen.  Why  ? 

I  never  heard  him  utter  worse  of  you 
Than  that  you  were  low-statured. 

Alice.  Does  he  think 

Low  stature  is  low  nature,  or  all  women's 
Low  as  his  own  ? 

Lady  Magdalen,  There  you  strike  in  the 
nail. 
This  coarseness  is  a  want  of  phantasy.     150 
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I  U  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman  low; 
8iui8  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 
AUee.  Ah,  Magdalen,  sin  is  bold  as  well 
as  dull. 
How  dared  he  ? 
Lady  Magdalen.  Stupid  soldiers  oft  are 
bold. 
Poor  lads,  they  see  not  what  the  general 


A  risk  of  utter  ruin.    I  am  not 
Beyond  his  aim,  or  was  not. 

Alice,  Who  ?  Not  you  ? 

Tell,  tell  me;  save  my  credit  with  myself. 
Lady  Magdalen,  I  never  breathed  it  to 

a  bird  in  the  eaves, 
Would  not  for  aU  the  stars  and  maiden 

moon  360 

Our  drooping  Queen  should  know  I     In 

Hampton  Court 
My  window  look'd  upon  the  corridor; 
And  I  was  robing;  —  this  poor  throat  of 

mine 
Barer  than  I  should  wish  a  man  to  see  it,  — 
When  he  we  speak  of  drove  the  window 

back, 
And,  like  a  thief,  pushed  in  his  royal  hand  ; 
But  by  God's  providence  a  good  stout  staff 
Lay  near  me,  and  you  know  me  strong  of 

arm. 
I  do  believe  I  lamed  his  Majesty's 
For  a  day  or  two,  tho',  give  the  devil  his  due, 
I  never  found  he  bore  me  any  spite.        371 
Alice,  I  would  she  could  have  wedded 

that  poor  youth, 
My  Lord  of  Devon,  —  light  enough,  Grod 

knows. 
And  mixt  with  Wyatt's  rising,  —  and  the 

boy 
Koi  out  of  him — but  neither  cold,  coarse, 

cruel. 
And  more  than  all  —  no  Spaniard. 

Lady  Clarence.  Not  so  loud. 

Lord  Devon,  girls  I  what  are  you  whisper- 
ing here  ? 
Alice,  Probing   an    old   state-secret  — 

how  it  chanced 
That  this  young  earl  was  sent  on  foreign 

travel, 
Not  lost  his  head. 

Lady    Clarence,    There    was    no   proof 

against  him.  280 

Alice.  Nay,  madam ;  did  not  Gardiner  in- 
tercept 
A  letter  which  the  Count  de  Noailles  wrote 
*''«d  traitor  Wyatt,  with  full  proof 


Of  Courtenay's  treason?    What  became 
of  that? 
Lady  Clarence.  Some  say  that  Gardiner, 
out  of  love  for  him, 
Bunit  it,  and  some  relate  that  it  waa  lost 
When    Wyatt    sack'd     the     Chaneellar'i 

house  in  Sonthwark. 
Let  dead  things  rest. 

Alice.  Ay,  and  with  him  who  dkd 

Alone  in  Italy. 

Lady  Clarence.  Much  ebanged,  I  bear, 
Had  put  off  levity  and  put  graveness  on. 
The  foreign  courts  report  him  in  bia  ini»' 
ner  191 

Noble  as  his  youuff  person  and  old  shield 
It  might  be  so  —  but  all  is  over  now; 
He  caught  a  chill  in  the  lagoons  of  Venice, 
And  died  in  Padua. 
Mary  (looking  up  suddenly').   Died  in  the 

true  faith  ? 
Lady  Clarence.  Ay,  madam,  happfly. 
Mary.  Happier  be  than  I. 

Lady  Magdalen,  It  seems  her  HighaMi 
hath  awaken'd.    Think  you 
lliat  I  might  dare  to  tell  her  that  tbi 
count  — 
Mary,  I  will  see  no  man  hence  for  eve^ 
more, 
Saving  my  confessor  and  my  sonsia  Pole. 
Lady  Magdalen,  It  is  tlie  Count  de  F^ 
ria,  my  dear  lady.  301 

Mary,   What  count  ? 
Lady  Magdalen,  The  Count  de   Feiia» 
from  his  Majesty 
King  Philip. 

Mary,    Philip  I  quick  t  loop  up  my  hair ! 
Throw  cushions  on  that  sea^  and  made  it 

thronelike. 
Arrange  my  dress  — the  gorgeous  IndisA 

shawl 
That    Philip  brought   me    in  oar  happr 

days ! — 
That  covers    all.    So  — am  I    somewfaii 

qneenlike, 
Bride   of  the    mightiest   aoTereiga    upos 
earth? 
Lady  Clarence.  Ay,  so  your  Grace  wonl^ 
bide  a  moment  yet.  s'» 

Mary,  No,  no,  he  brings  a  letter.    I 
may  die 
Before  I  read  it    Let  me  see  him  at  onee. 

Enter  Coxmrt  db  FRBiA.(biec{t). 

Feria,     I    trust   your   Grace    is    «cIL 
(Aside.)    How  her  hand  bona  1 
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Mary,   I  am  not  well,  but  it  will  better  me, 
Sir  Count,  to  read  the  letter  which  you 
bring. 
Feria,  Madam,  I  bring  no  letter. 
Mary.  How  I  no  letter  ? 

Feria.  His  Highness  is  so  vex'd  with 

strange  affairs  — 
Mary.  That  his  own  wife  is  no  affair  of 

his. 
Feria.  Nay,  madam,  nay  I  he  sends  his 
veriest  love,  siq 

And  says  he  will  come  quickly. 

Mary.  Doth  he,  indeed  ? 

You,  sir,  do  you  remember  what  you  said 
When  last  you  came  to  England  ? 

Feria.  Madam,  I  brought 

My  King's  congratulations;  it  was  hoped 
Your  Highness  was  once  more  in  happy 

state 
To  give  him  an  heir  male. 

Mary.  Sir,  you  said  more; 

You  said  he  would  come  quickly.    I  had 

horses 
On  all  the    road  from  Dover,  day  and 

night; 
On  all  the  road  from  Harwich,  night  and 

day; 
But  the  child  came  not,  and  the  husband 

came  not; 
And  yet  he  will  come  quickly.  —  Thou  hast 
learnt  330 

Thy  lesson,  and  I  mine.    There  is  no  need 
For  Philip  so  to  shame  himself  again. 
Return, 
And  tell  him  that  I  know  he  comes  no 

more. 
Tell  him  at  last  I  know  his  love  is  dead. 
And  that  I  am  in  state  to  bring  forth 

death  — 
Thon  art'commission'd  to  Elizabeth, 
And  not  to  me  I 

Feria.        Mere  compliments  and  wishes. 
But  shall  I  take  some  message  from  your 
Grace? 
Mary.  Tell  her  to  come  and  close  my 
dying  eyes,  340 

And  wear  my  crown,  and  dance  upon  my 
grave. 
Feria.  Then  I  may  say  your  Grace  will 
see  your  sister  ? 
Your  Grace  is  too  low-spirited.    Air  and 

sunshine. 
I  would  we  had  yon,  madam,  in  our  warm 

Spain. 
Yoa  droop  in  your  dim  London,  j 


Mary,  Have  him  away  1 

I  sicken  of  his  readiness. 

Lady  Clarence.  My  Lord  Count, 

Her  Highness  is  too  ill  for  colloquy. 

Feria  (kneeU  and  kisses  her  hand).  I  wish 
her  Highness  better.  (^Aside.)  How 
her  hand  bums  1  [^Exeunt. 

Scene  III 

A  House  near  London 

Elizabeth,  Steward  of  the  Houbb- 
HOLD,  Attendants. 

Elizabeth.  There 's  half  an  angel  wrong'd 

in  your  account; 

Methinks  I  am  all  aogel,  that  I  bear  it 

Without  more  rufBing.    Cast  it  o'er  again. 

Steward.  I  were  whole  devil  if  I  wrong'd 

you,  madam.  ^Ezit  Steward. 

Attendant.  The  Count  de  Feria,  from 

the  King  of  Spain. 
Elizabeth.   Ah  I  —  let  him  enter.     Nay, 
yon  need  not  go:       ^To  her  Ladies. 
Remain  within  the  chamber,  but  apart. 
We'll  have  no  private  conference.    Wel- 
come to  England  1 

^nter  Feria. 

Feria.  Fair  island  star  I 

Elizabeth.     I    shine  1     What   else,    Sir 

Count? 
Feria.  As  far  as  France,  and  into  Philip's 
heart.  10 

My  King  would  know  if  you  be  fairly 

served. 
And  lodged,  and  treated. 

Elizabeth.  You  see  the  lodging,  sir. 

I  am  well-served,  and  am  in  everything 
Most  loyal  and  most  grateful  to  the  Queen. 
Feria.  You  should  be  grateful  to  my 
master,  too. 
He  spoke  of  this;  and  unto  him  yon  owe 
That  Mary   hath  acknowledged  you  her 
heir. 
Elizabeth.  No,  not  to  her  nor  him;  but 
to  the  people. 
Who  know  my  right,  and  love  me,  as  I  love 
The  people  I  whom  God  aid  f 

Feria.  You  will  be  Queen, 

And,  were  I  Philip  — 

EliziUteth.  Wherefore  pause  you — what  ? 
Feria.  Nay,  but  I  speak  from  mine  own 
self,  not  him.  as 

Your  royal  sister  cannot  last;  your  hand 
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Will  be  moeh  ooyeted  I    What  a  delieate 

one  ! 
Our  Spanish  ladies  haye  none  such  —  and 

there, 
Were  you  in  Spain,  this  fine  fair  gossamer 

gold- 
Like  sun-gilt  breathings  on  a  frosty  dawn — 
That  hovers  round  your  shoulder  — 

Elizabeth,  Is  it  so  fine  ? 

Troth,  some  have  said  so. 
Feria,       —  would  be  deemed  a  miracle. 
Elizabeth.  Tour  Philip  hath  gold  hair 

and  golden  beard;  70 

There  must  be  ladies  many  with  hair  like 

mine. 
Feria.  Some  few  of  Gothic  blood  have 

golden  hair, 
But  none  like  yours. 
Elizabeth.       I  am  happy  yon  approve  it. 
Feria.  But  as  to  Philip  and  your  Grace, 

—  consider,  — 
If  such  a  one  as  you  should  match  with 

Spain, 
What  hinders  but  that  Spain  and  England 

join'd 
Should  make  the  mightiest  empire  earth 

has  known. 
Spain  would  be  England  on  her  seas,  and 

England 
Mistress  of  the  Indies. 

Elizabeth,  It  may  chance  that  England 
Will  be  the  Mistress  of  the  Indies  yet,  40 
Without  the  help  of  Spain. 

Feria,  Impossible; 

Except  yon  put  Spain  down. 
Wide  of  the  mark  even  for  a  madman's 

dream. 
Elizabeth,  Perhaps;  but  we  have  seamen. 

Count  de  Feria, 
I  take  it  that  the  King  hath  spoken  to  you; 
But  is  Don  Carlos  such  a  goodly  match  ? 
Feria,  Don  Carlos,  Madam,  is  but  twelve 

years  old. 
Elizabeth.  Ay,  tell  the  King  that  I  wiU 

muse  upon  it; 
He  is  my  good  friend,  and  I  would  keep 

him  so; 
But  —  he  would   have    me    Catholic    of 

Rome,  50 

And  that  I  scarce  can  be;  and,  sir,  till  now 
My  sister's  marriage,  and  my  father's  mar- 

riaffes, 
Make  me  lull  fain  to  live  and  die  a  maid. 
But  I  am  much  beholden  to  your  King. 
Have  yon  anght  else  to  tell  me  ? 


Feria.  Nothing,  madim, 

Save  that  methought  I  gather'd  from  tbe 

Queen 
That  she  would  see  your  Grace  before  tht 

—  died. 
Elizabeth,  God's  death  I  and  wherefoR 

spake  you  not  before  ? 
We  dally  with  our  lazy  moments  heie. 
And  hers  are  number'd.     Horsee  there. 

without  I  o 

I  am  much  beholden  to  the  King,  yoar 

master. 
Why  did  you  keep  me  pratine  ?    HonM, 

there  t  lExU  EUaabeth,  ek. 

Feria.  So  from  a  clear  sky  falls  the  tfauB- 

derbolt  I 
Don  Carlos  ?  Madam,  if  yon  marry  FbOift 
Then  I  and  he  will  snaffle  your   *Godf 

death,' 
And  break  your  paces  in,  and  make  yon 

tame. 
God's  death,  forsooth  —  yon  do  not  ktia<r 

King  PhUip  1  [Ell 

Scene  IV 
London.    Before  the  Palace 

A  light  burning  within.    Voices  0/  the  ni^ 

poiztng. 

First  Is  not  yon  light  in  tbe  Qseea*f 

chamber  ? 
Second,  Ay, 

They  mty  she 's  dying. 

First.  So  is  Cardinal  Pol«. 

May  the  great  angels  join  their  wings,  ad 

make 
Down  for  their  heads  to  heaven  I 
Second.  Amen.    Come  oa 


Two  Others. 

First.  There 's  the  Queen's  light. 

she  cannot  live. 
Second,  God  curse  her  and  her  legate ' 

Grardiner  bums 
Already;  but  to  pay  them  full  in  kind. 
The  hottest  hold  in  all  the  devil's  den 
Were  but  a  sort  of  winter.    Sir,  in  Gopf*- 

«ey, 
I  watch'd  a  woman  burn;  and  in  ber  n^^oisj 
The  mother  came  upon  her  —  a  child  «« 

bom —  4j 

And,  sir,  they  hurl'd  it  back  into  tbe  ilrt, 
That,  being  but  baptised  in  flz«,  the  bsh» 
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Ikii|fht  be  in  Are  for  eTer.    Ah,  good  neigh- 
bor. 
There  should  be  something  fierier  than 

fire 
To  yield  them  their  deserts. 

Fint,  Amen  to  all 

Your  wish,  and  further  I 

A  Third  Voice,  Deserts  I  Amen  to  what  ? 
Whose  deserts  ?  Yours  ?  You  have  a  gold 
ring  on  your  finger,  and  soft  raiment  about 
your  boay;  and  is  not  the  woman  up  yon- 
der sleeping  after  all  she  has  done,  in  peace 
and  quietness,  on  a  soft  bed,  in  a  closed 
room,  with  light,  fire,  physic,  tendance; 
Aud  I  have  seen  the  true  men  of  Christ 
lying  famine-dead  by  seores,  and  under  no 
ceiling  but  the  cloud  that  wept  on  them, 
not  for  them. 

Pint.  Friend,  tho'  so  late,  it  is  not  safe 
to  preach. 
You  had  best  g^  home.    What  are  you  ?    30 

Third.  What  am  I  ?  One  who  cries 
eontinnally  with  sweat  and  tears  to  the 
Lord  God  that  it  .would  please  Him  out  of 
His  infinite  love  to  break  down  all  king- 
ship and  queenship,  all  priesthood  and  pre- 
lacy; to  cancel  and  abolish  all  bonds  of 
human  allegiance,  all  the  magistracy,  all 
the  nobles,  and  all  the  wealthy;  and  to 
send  ns  again,  according  to  His  promise, 
the  one  Kmg,  the  Christ,  and  all  things  in 
common,  as  m  the  day  of  the  first  church, 
when  Christ  Jesus  was  King.  4a 

Fint.  If  ever  I  heard  a imtdman,  —  let's 
away  I 
Whjy  yon  long-winded  —  Sir,  you  go  be- 
yond me. 
I  pride  myself  on  being  moderate. 
Good  night  I    Go    home  I     Besides,  you 

curse  so  loud. 
The  watch  will  hear  you.    Gret  yon  home 
at  once.  {Exeunt, 

Scene  V 

LoNDOK.    A  Room  in  the  Palace 

A  Gallery  on  one  Me,  The  meonlight 
Btreaming  through  a  range  of  windows  on 
the  teall  opponte.  Mart,  Lapy  Clar- 
KNCB,  Lady  Maodalen  Dacreb,  Alice. 
QuEKN  pacing  the  Gallery.  A  writing- 
table  m  front,  QoKEN  comes  to  the  table 
and  writee  and  goes  again^  pocing  the  Gal- 

lerjf. 


Lady  Clarence,  Mine  eyes  are  dim:  what 

hath  she  written  ?  read. 
Alice,   *  I  am  dying,  Philip;  come  to  me.' 
Lady  Magdalen,  There  —  up  and  down, 

poor  lady,  up  and  down. 
Alice,  And  how  her  shadow  crosses  one 
by  one 
The  moonlight  casements  pattem'd  on  the 

wall. 
Following  her  like  her  sorrow  !    She  turns 
again. 
[Queen  sits  and  writes,  and  goes  again. 
Lady  Clarefwe*  What  hath  she  written 

now? 
Alice,  Nothing;  but '  come,  come,  oome,' 
and  all  awry. 
And  blotted  by  her  tears.    This  cannot 
last.  [Queen  returns. 

Mary,  I  whistle  to  the  Inrd  has  broken 
cag^,  10 

And  all  in  vain.  {Sitting  down, 

Calais    gone  —  Gnisnes   gone,    too  —  and 
Philip  gone  I 
Lady  Clarence,  Dear  madam,  Philip  is 
but  at  the  wars; 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  comes  again; 
And  he  is  with  you  in  a  measure  still. 
I  never  look'd  upon  po  fair  a  likeness 
As  your  great   King  in  armor  there,  his 

hand 
Upon  his  helmet. 

{Pointing  to  the  portrait  of  Philip  on  ike 
waU. 
Mary,  Doth  he  not  look  noble  ? 

I  had  heard  of  him  in  battle  over  seas. 
And  I  would  have  my  warrior  all  in  arms. 
He  said  it  was  not  courtly  to  stand  hel- 
meted  ai 

Before  the  Queen.    He  had  his  gracious 

moment, 
Altho'  you  '11  not  believe  me.    How  he 

smiles 
As  if  he  loved  me  yet ! 
Lady  Clarence.  And  so  he  does. 

Mary,  He  never    loved  me  —  nay,  he 
could  not  love  me. 
It  was  his  father's  policy  against  France. 
I  am  eleven  years  older  than  he. 
Poor  boy  !  [  WeqM, 

Alice,  That  was  a  lusty  boy  of  twenty- 
seven  ;  {Aside, 
Poor  enough  in  God's  grace  I 

Mary,  And  all  in  vain  I 

The    Queen  of  Soots  is  married  to  the 

Dauphin,  31 
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And  Charles,  the  lord  of  this  low  world,  is 
gone; 

And  all  his  wars  and  wisdoms  past  away; 

And  in  a  moment  I  shall  follow  him. 
Lady  Clarence.  Nay,  dearest  lady,  see 

your  good  physician. 
Mary.  Drugs  —  but  he  knows  they  can- 
not help  me  —  says 

That  rest  is  all  —  tells  me  I  must  not 
think  — 

That  I  must  rest  —  I  shall  rest  by  and 

Catch  the  wild  cat,  cage  him,  and  when  he 

springs 
And  maims  himself  against  the  bars,  say 

'rest.'  40 

Why,  you  most  kill  him  if  you  would  have 

him  rest  — 
Dead  or  alive,  you  cannot  make  him  happy. 
Lady  Clarence.  Your  Majesty  has  lived 

so  pure  a  life, 
And  done  such  mighty  things  by  Holy 

Church, 
I  trust  that  God  will  make  yon  happy  yet. 
Mary.   What  is  the  strange  thing  happi- 
ness ?    Sit  down  here. 
Tell  me  thine  happiest  hour. 

Lady  Clarence.  I  will,  if  that 

May  make  your  Grace  forget  yourself  a 

little. 
There  runs  a  shallow  brook  across  our  field 
For  twenty  miles,  where  the  black  crow 

flies  five,  $» 

And  doth  so  bound  and  babble  all  the  way 
As  if  itself  were  happy.    It  was  May-time, 
And  I  was  walking  with  the  man  I  loved. 
I  loved  him,  but  I  thought  I  was  not  loved. 
And  both  were  silent,   letting    the  wild 

brook 
Speak  for  us  —  till  he  stoop'd  and  gathered 

one 
From  out  a  bed  of  thick  forget-me-nots, 
Look'd  hard  and  sweet  at  me,  and  gave  it 

me. 
I  took  it,  tho'  I  did  not  know  I  took  it. 
And  put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  all  at  once  60 
I  felt  his  arms  about  me,  and  his  lips  — 
Mary,  O  God  I     I  have  been  too  slack, 

too  slack; 
There  are  Hot  Gospellers  even  among  our 

guards  — 
Nobles  we  dared  not  touch.     We  have  but 

burnt 
The  heretic  priest,  workmen,  and  women 

and  children. 


Wet,  famine,  ague,  fever,  storm,  wree^ 

wrath,— 
We  have  so  play'd  the  coward;  but  by 

God's  grace. 
We  11  follow  Philip's  leading,  and  set  np 
The  Holy  Office  here  —  garner  the  wheat, 
And  bum    the  tares  with   unqaenchable 

fire!  y» 

Burn  !  — 

Fie,  what  a  savor  I  tell  the  cooks  to  doee 
The  doors  of  all  the  offices  below. 
Latimer  1 

Sir,  we  are  private  with  our  women  here  ^ 
Ever  a  rough,  blunt,  and  uncoortly  fellow — 
Then  light  a  torch  that  never  will  go  oot  I 
'T  is  out  —  mine  flames.  Women,  the  Hdj 

Father 
Has  ta'en  the  legateship  from  oar  conaa 

Pole  — 
Was  that  well  done  ?  and  poor  Pole  piaet 

of  it,  .%> 

As  I  do,  to  the  death.    I  am  but  a  womaa. 
I  have  no  power.  —  Ah,  weak  and   uieek 

old  man. 
Sevenfold  dishonor'd  even  in  the  sijifbt 
Of  thine  own  sectaries  —  No,  no.     No  par* 

don  I  — 
Why,  that  was  false;  there  is  the  rigli 

hand  still 
Beckons  me  hence. 
Sir,  you  were  burnt  for  bexeBj,   Dot  for 

treason, 
Remember  that  t  't  was  I  and  Bonner  did  il» 
And  Pole ;  we  are  three  to  one  —  Have  yoa 

found  mercy  there, 
Grant  it  me  here— and  see,  he  smiles  aaii 

goes,  «B 

Gentle  as  in  life. 

A  lice.  Madam,  who  goes  ?   King  Philip  ? 
Mary.   No,  Philip  comes  and  goes,  but 

never  goes. 
Women,  when  I  am  dead. 
Open  my  heart,  and  there  yon  will  fiad 

written 
Two  names.  Philip  and  Calais;  open  bis,«» 
So  that  he  have  one,  — 
You  will  find  Philip  only,  policy,  policy, — 
Ay,  worse  than  that  —  not  one  hoar  true  to 

me  I 
Foul  maggots  crawling  in  a  festered  viee ! 
Adulterous  to  the  very  heart  of  hell  I      ma 
Hast  thou  a  knife  ? 
Alice.  Ay,  madam,  but  o*  God*a  oMvey — 
Mary.  Fool,  think*st  thou  I  wooM  pail 

mine  own  soul 
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By  dau^hterof  the  body?    I  could  not, 

Not   this  way  *- oallouB  with  a  constant 

stripe, 
Unwoundable.    The  knife  1 

A  Hoe.  Take  heed,  take  heed  ! 

The  blade  is  keen  as  death. 

Jfory.  This  Philip  shall  not 

Stare  in  upon  me  in  my  haggardness; 
Old,  miserable,  diseased, 
Incapable  of  children.    Come  thou  down. 

[Cuts  out  the  picture  and  throws  it  down. 
Lie  there.    (WttUe.)    O  God,  I  have  kill'd 
my  rliilip  I 
Alice.  No,  no 

Madam,  yon  have  bat  cut  the  canvas  out; 
We  can  replace  it. 

Mary.  All  is  well  then;  rest  — 

I  will  to  rest;  he  said  I  must  have  rest. 

[Criee  of-  Elizabeth '  in  the  street. 
A  cry  I  W  bat 's  that  ?  Elizabeth  ?  revolt  ? 
A  new  Northumberland,  another  Wyatt  ? 
I  'II  fieht  it  on  the  threshold  of  the  grave. 
Laay  Clarence.  Madam,  your  royal  sister 

comes  to  see  you. 
Mary.  I  will  not  see  her. 
Who  knows  if  Boleyn's  daughter  be  my 

sister? 

I  will  see  none  except  the  priest.    Your 

arm.  [To  Lady  Clarence. 

O  Saint  of  Azagon,  with  that  sweet  worn 

smile  lai 

Among   thy  patient  wrinkles  —  help  me 

hence.  [Exeunt. 

The  Priest  poMses.    Enter  Elizabeth  and 
Sib  Wiluam  Cecil. 

Elizabeth.  Good    counsel    yonrs.  —  No 

one  in  waiting  ?  still, 
Ab  if  the  chambenain  were  Death  him- 
self 1 
Hie  room  she  sleeps  in  —  is  not  this  the 

way? 
No^  that  way  there  are  voices.    Am  I  too 

late? 
Cecil  .  .  .  €rod  guide  me  lest  I  lose  the 

way  I  [Exit  Elizabeth. 

CeeU.  Many    points    weather'd,    many 

perilous  ones, 
At  last  a  harbor  opens;  but  therein 
Bunk  rooks -^  they  need  fine  steering  — 

much  it  is  130 

To  be  nor  mad  nor  bigot — have  a  mind  — 
Nor  let  priests'  talk,  or  dream  of  worlds  to 

be, 


Miscolor  things  about  her — sudden  touches 
For  him,  or  him  —  sunk  rocks;  no  passion* 

ate  faith  — 
But  —  if  let  be  —  balance  and  compromise; 
Brave,  wary,  sane  to  the  heart  of  her — r 

Tudor 
School'd  by  the  shadow  of  death  —  a  Bo- 

leyn,  too. 
Glancing  across  the  Tudor  —  not  so  welL 

^nter  Alice. 

How  is  the  good  Queen  now  ? 

Alice.  Away  from  Philip. 

Back  in  her  childhood  —  prattling  to  her 

mother  140 

Of  her  betrothal  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 

And  childlike-jealous  of  him  again  —  and 

once 
She  thank'd  her  father  sweetly  for  his  book 
Against  that  godless  German.    Ah,  those 

days 
*  Were  happy.    It  was  never  merry  world 
In  England  since  the  Bible  came  among  us. 
CecU.  And  who  says  that  ? 
Alice.  It  is  a  saying  among  the  Catho- 
lics. 
Cecil.   It  never  will  be  merry  world  in 
England 
Till  all  men  have  their  Bible,  rich  and 
poor.  ISO 

Alice.  The  Queen  is  djring,  or  you  dare 
not  say  it. 

Enter  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.  The  Queen  is  dead. 
CecU.     Then  here  she  stands  I  my  hom- 
age. 
Elizabeth.  She  knew  me,  and  acknow 

ledged  me  her  heir, 
Pray'd  roe  to  pay  her  debts,  and  keep  tht 

Faith; 
Then  claspt  the  cross,  and  pass'd  away  in 

peace. 
I  left  her  lying  still  and  beautiful, 
Mors  beautiful  than  in  life.    Why  would 

you  vex  yourself, 
Poor  sister  ?    Sir,  I  swear  I  have  no  heart 
To  be  your  Queen.  To  reign  is  restless 

fence. 
Tierce,  quart,  and  trickery.     Peace  is  with 

the  dead.  160 

Her  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring  was 

mpt; 
And  she  loved  much:  pray  God  she  be  foiw 

given  ! 
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Cecil.  Peace  with  the  dead,  who  never 
were  at  peaoe  I 

Tet  she  loved  one  so  much  — I  needs  must 
say  — 

That  never  English  monarch  dying  left 

England  so  little. 

Elizabeth.  Bnt  with  Cecil's  aid 

And  others,  if  our  person  be  secured 

From  traitor  stabs  —  we  will  make  Eng- 
land great. 


Enter  Paget,  and  other  Lords   of  te^ 
Council,  Sir  Ralph  Bagkmhaxx,  ae. 

Lard».  God  save  Elizabeth,  the  Qneail 

England  1 
BagenhalL  God   save  the  Crown!   th 

Papacy  is  no  more.  n 

Paget  (aside).  Are  we  so  sure  of  that  * 
Acdamatiofu  God  save  the  Qi 
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To  His  Excbllbnot 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LYTTON, 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India, 

Mt  dbab  Lord  Lttton,  —  After  old-world  records  —  such  as  the  Bayeux  tapa^ 
try  and  the  Roman  de  Ron,  —  Edward  Freeman's  History  of  the  Norman  ConqDest, 
and  yonr  father's  Historical  Romance  treating  of  the  same  times,  hare  been  mainly 
helpf  nl  to  me  in  writing  this  Drama.  Your  father  dedicated  his  *  Harold  *  to  my 
fsther's  brother ;  allow  me  to  dedicate  my  *  Harold '  to  yourself. 

A  TsMimoK. 


SHOW-DAY  AT  BATTLE  ABBEY,  1876 

A  GARDEN  here  —  May  breath  and  bloom  of  spring 

The  cuckoo  yonder  from  an  English  elm 

Crying, '  With  my  false  ^gg  I  overwhelm 

The  native  nest;'  and  fancy  hears  the  ring 

Of  harness,  and  that  deathful  arrow  sing. 

And  Saxon  battle-axe  clang  on  Norman  helm« 

Here  rose  the  dragon-banner  of  our  realm; 

Here  fought,  here  fell,  our  Kormsn-slander'd  king. 

O  Garden  blossoming  out  of  English  blood  ! 

O  strange  hate-healer  Time  I     We  stroll  and  stare 

Where  might  made  right  eight  hundred  years  ago; 

Might,  right  ?  ay,  good,  so  all  things  make  for  ^Kxl 

But  he  and  be,  if  soul  be  soul,  are  where 

Each  stands  full  face  with  all  he  did  below. 
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Ho»K  H AXooT,  a  Norman  Monk. 
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HAROLD 

ACT  I 

Scene  L-~LoNDON.  The  King's  Palace 

(A  comet  seen  through  the  open  window.) 

Au>WTTa,  Gamel,  CouRTiERfl  talking  to- 
gether. 

First  Courtier.  Lo  I  there  once  more  — 
this  is  the  seventh  night  I 
Yon     grimly  -  glaring,    treble  -  braudish'd 

scourge 
Of  England  T 

Sectmd  Courtier.  Horrible  I 
Firet  Courtier.      Look  you,  there 's  a  star 
That  dances  in  it  as  mad  with  agony  t 
Third  Courtier,  Ay,  like  a  spirit  in  hell 
who  skips  and  flies 
To  right  and  left,  and  cannot  scape  the 
flame. 
Second  Courtier.  Steam'd  upward  from 
the  undescendible 
Abysm. 

FirMt  Courtier.  Or  floated  downward  from 
the  throne 
Of  God  Almighty. 

A  Idwyth.  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  ? 

GameL  War,  my  dear  lady  1 

A  Idwyth.   Doth  this  affright  thee  ? 
GameL  Mightily,  my  dear  lady  I 

A  Idwyth.  Stand  by  me  then,  and  look 
upon  my  face,  la 

Not  on  the  comet. 

Enter  Moroar. 

Brother  !  why  so  pale  ? 
Morcar.  It  glares  in  heaven,  it  flares 
upon  the  Thames, 


The  people  are  as  thick  as  bees  below, 
They  hum  like  bees,  —  they  cannot  speak 

—  for  awe; 
Look  to  the  skies,  then  to  the  river,  strike 
Their  hearts,  and  hold  their  babies  up  to  it. 
I  think  that  they  would  Molochize  them  too, 
To  have  the  heavens  clear. 
Aldwyth,  They  fright  not  me. 

Enter  Leofwin,  after  him  Gubth. 

Ask  thou  Lord  Leofwin  what  he  thinks  of 

this  !  a  I 

Morcar.   Lord  Leofwin,  dost  thou  believe 

that  these 

Three  rods  of  blood-red  fire  up  yonder 

mean 
The  doom  of  England  and  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  ? 
Bishop  of  London  (passing).  Did  ye  not 
cast  with  bestial  violence 
Our  holy  Norman  bishops  down  from  all 
Their  thrones  in  England?    I  alone  re- 
main. 
Why  should  not  Heaven  be  wroth  ? 

Leo/win.  With  us,  or  thee  ? 

Bishop  of  London.   Did  ye  not  outlaw 
your  archbishop  Robert, 
Robert    of  Jumi^ges  —  well-nigh  murder 
him  too  ?  30 

Is  there  no  reason  for  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ? 
Leofwin.   Why,  then  the  wrath  of  Heiv- 
ven  hath  three  tails, 
The  devil  only  one. 

[Exit  Bishop  of  London. 

Enter  Archbishop  Stigani>. 

Ask  our  archbishop. 
Stigand  should  know  the  purposes  of  Hea- 
ven. 
Stigand.  Not  I.    I  cannot  read  the  £ioe 
of  heaven; 


^  .  .  .  quidam  partim  Nomiannas  et  Anelns 
Compa^r  Henddi.    (Guy  of  Amiens,  587.) 
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Perhaps  our  Tines  will  grow  the  better  for 
it. 
Leofufin  {laughing).  He  ean  hut  read  the 

King's  face  oo  his  coins. 
Stigand,  Ajr,  ay,  joimg  lord,  there  the 

King's  face  is  power. 
Gurth.  O  father,  mock  not  at  a  pablie 
fear, 
But  tell  OS,  is  this  pendent  hell  in  heaven 
A  harm  to  England  ? 

Stigand.  Ask  it  of  King  Edward  I 

And  he  may  tell  thee  /  am  a  barm  to  Eng- 
land. 4a 
Old  nncanonieal  Stigand  — ask  of  me 
Who  had  my  pallium  from  an  Antipope ! 
Not  he  the  man  —  for  in  our  windy  world 
V\rhat  *B  up  is  faith,  what 's  down  is  heresy. 
Our  friends,  the  Normans,  holp  to  shake 

his  chair. 
I  have  a  Norman  fever  on  me,  son. 
And   cannot    answer   sanely.  —  What   it 

means? 
Ask  our  Jbroad  earl. 

[^Pointing  to  Harold,  who  entem. 

Harold  (seeing  Gamel).  Hail,  Gamel,  son 

ofOrral 

Albeit  no  rolling  stone,  my  good  friend 

Gamely  51 

Thou  hast  rounded  since  we  met.    Thy  life 

at  home 
Is  easier  than  mine  here.    Look  I  am  I  not 
Work-wan,  flesh-fallen  ? 

Gamel.  Art  thou  sick,  good  earl  ? 

Harold,  Sick  as  an  autumn  swallow  for 
a  voyage, 
Sick  for  an  icUe  week  of  hawk  and  hound 
Beyoad  the  seas  —  a  change  !    When  cam- 
eat  thou  hither  ? 
Gamel.  To-day,  good  earl. 
Harold.         Is  the  North  quiet,  Gamel  ? 
Gamel.  Nay,  there  be  murmurs,  for  thy 
brother  breaks  11s 
With  over-taxing  —  quiet,  ay,  as  yet  —    60 
Nothing  as  yet. 

HarM.  Stand  by  him,  mine  old  friend. 
Thou  art  a  great  voice  in  Northumberland  1 
Advise  him;  speak  him  sweetly,  he  will 

hear  thee. 
He  is  passionate  but  honest^    Stand  thou 

by  him  ! 
More  talk  of  this  to-morrow,  if  yon  weird 

sign 
Not  blaRt  us  in  our  dreams.  —  Well,  father 
Stieand  — 

iTo  Stigand,  who  advances  to  him. 


Stigand  {ptmUmg  t»  ffte  eavef).    ^' 

there,  my  son?  is  thai  tke  docs  i 

England  ? 
HarM.   Why  not  the  dam  of  aD  si 

world  as  well  ? 
For  all  the  world  sees  it  aa  wcD  as  EagU 
These  meteors  came  and  wcai  bef«m  m 

day. 
Not  harming  any;  it  threatens  as  no  avni 
Than  French  or  Normaii.   War  ?  the  wsxi 

that  follows 
Things  that  seem  jeik'd  ovt  «if  tke  cos 

mon  rtit 
Of  Nature  is  the  hot  religioas  foal. 
Who,  seeing  war  in  heaven,  for  hearfn) 

credit 
Makes  it  on  earth — bat  look,  wkere  £^ 

ward  draws 
A  faint  foot  hither,  leaning  opott  TosUj: 
He  hath  leamt  to  love  oar  Toattf^  oec^  ^ 

late. 
Leofwin.  And  he  hath  Icaratydgsf  irp  t» 

tiger  in  him. 
To  sleek  and  supple  himself  to  the  Kiss'< 

hand.  « 

Gurth.  I  trust   the    kingly  tooch  tU 

cures  the  evil 
Mtw  serve  to  charm  the  tiger  OQt  of  bin 
ieofwin.  He  hath  as  much   of  est  tt 

tiger  in  him. 
Our  Tostig  loves  the  hand  and  not  the  Ma 
Harold.   Nay  I    Better  die  than  lie ! 

Enter  Kino,  Quekn,  and  Toeno. 

Edward.  In  heaven  st^< ' 

Signs  upon  earth  I  signs  everywhere  !  }<^ 

priests 
Gross,  worldly,  simonlacal,  nnlearn'd  ! 
They  scarce  can  read  their   Fsalter;  ui 

your  churches 
Uncouth,  unhandsome,  while  in   Nonaa** 

land  V 

God  speaks  thro'  abler  voices,  as  He  duc^ 
In  statelier  shrines.    I  say   not   thie,  ^ 

being 
Half  Norman-blooded,  nor,  as  some  hat* 

held, 
Because  I  love  the  Norman  better —  na 
But    dreading  God's    revenge    apoa  tlv 

realm 
For  narrownegs  and  coldness;  and  I  xav  « 
For  the  last  time  perchance,  before  I  c^i 
To  find   the    sweet    refreshment    of  tk 

Saints. 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  utter  purity; 
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'.   h&Te  bnilded  the  great  oharoh  of  Holy 

Peter; 
li»ye  wrought   miracles^ to  God  the 

glory  I  —  100 

Vnd  miracles  will  in  nay  name  be  wronght 
ilereafter. —  I  have  fought  the  fight  and 

go  — 
[  see  the  flashing  of  the  gates  of  pearl  — 
\u<l  it  is  well  with  me,  tho'  some  of  you 
clave  scom'd  me  —  ay  —  hut  after  1  am 

gone 
Woe,  woe  to  England  t     I  have  had  a 


vision; 


Fhe  Seven  Sleepers  in  the  cave  at  Ephesns 
Save  tiim'd  from  right  to  left. 

Harold.  My  most  dear  master, 

What  matters  ?  let  them  turn  from  left  to 

right 
And  Bleep  again. 

XoMtig.  Too  hardy  with  thy  King  f 

A  life  of  prayer  and  fasting  well  may  see 
Deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  heaven        na 
Thaii  thou,  good  brother. 

Aldwyth  {aside).  Sees  he  into  thine, 

That  thon  wouldst  have  his  promise  for  the 

crown  ? 

Edward,  Tostig  says  true;  my  son,  thon 

art  too  hara. 

Not  staggered  by  this  ominous  earth  and 

heaven; 
But  heaven  and  earth  are  threads  of  the 

same  loom. 
Play  into  one  another,  and  weave  the  web 
That  may  confound  thee  yet. 

Harold,  Nay,  I  trust  not. 

For  I  have  served  thee  long  and  honestly. 
Edward.   I  know  it,  son;  I  am  not  thank- 
less; thou  lai 
Hast  broken  all  my  foes,  lighten'd  for  me 
The  weight  of  this  poor  crown,  and  left  me 

time 
And  peaee  for  prayer  to  gain  a  better  one. 
Twelve  years  of  service !    England  loves 

thee  for  it. 
Thon  art  the  man  to  rule  her  I 

Aldwyth  (aside).  So,  not  Tostig  1 

Harold.  And  after  those  twelve  years  a 
boon,  ray  King, 
Respite,  a  holiday,  —  thyself  wast  wont 
To  love  the  chase,  —  thy  leave  to  set  my 

ff^et 
On  board,  and  hunt  and  hawk  beyond  the 
seas! 
Edward.  What,  with  this  flaming  horror 
overhead  ?  131 


Harold,  Well,  when  it  passes  then. 
Edward,  Ay,  if  it  pass. 

Go  not  to  Normandy — go  not  to  Nor- 
mandy. 
Harold,  And  wherefore  not,  my  King,  to 
Normandy  ? 
Is  not  my  brother  Wulfnoth  hostage  there 
For  my  dead  father's  loyalty  to  thee  ? 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  hence  and  bring  him 
home. 
Edward,  Not  thee,  my  son;  some  other 

messenger. 
Harold.   And  why  not  me,  my  lord,  to 
Normandy  ?  139 

Is  not  the  Norman  Count  thy  friend  and 
mine  ? 
Edward,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  go  to  Nor- 
mandy. 
Harold,  Because  my  father  drove  the 
Normans  out 
Of  England  ?  —  That  was  many  a  summer 

gone  — 
Forgotten  and  forgiven  bv  them  and  thee. 
Edward.  Harold,  I  will  not  yield  thee 

leave  to  go. 
Hardd.    Why,  then  to  Flandexv.    I  will 
hawk  and  hunt 
In  Flanders. 
Edward.  Be  there  not  fiur  woods  and 
fields 
In  England  ?    Wilful,  wilful  I    Go  —  the 

Saints 
Pilot  and  prosper  all  thy  wandering  out    149 
And     homeward  I  —  Tostig,    I    am    faiut 

again. — 
Son  Harold,  I  will  in  and  pray  for  thee. 
\^Exitj  leaning  on  Tostig,  aiid  followed  by 
Stigand,  Morcar,  and  Courtiers. 
Harold.   What  lies  upon  the  mind  of  our 
good  King, 
That  he  should  harp  this  way  on  Nor- 
mandy ? 
Qxieen,  Brother,  the  Eang  Is  wiser  than 
he  seems; 
And  Tostig  knows  it;    Tostig  loves  the 
King. 
Harold.   And  love  should  know;  and  — 
be  the  King  so  wise,  — 
Then  Tostig  too  were  wiser  than  he  seems. 
I  love  the  man,  but  not  his  phantasies. 

Re-enter  T06T10. 

Well,  brother, 
When  didst  thou  hear  from  thy  Northum- 
bria? 
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TotUg.   When  did  I  hear  aught  but  this 

'  When*  from  thee  ?  160 

Leave  me  alone,  brother,  with  my  North- 

umbria; 
She  is  my  mistress,  let  mc  look  to  her  I 
The  King  hath  made  me  earl;  make  me  not 

fool  I 
Nor  make  the  King  a  fool,  who  made  me 

earl  I 
Harold.  No,  Tostig — lest  I  make  my- 
self a  fool 
Who  made  the  King  who  made  thee  make 

thee  earl. 
Toitig,   Why  chafe    me   then?      Thou 

knowest  I  soon  go  wild. 
Gurth.  Come,  come !  as  yet  thou  art  not 

gone  so  wild 
But  thou  canst  hear  the  best  and  wisest  of 

us. 
Harold,  So  says  old  Garth,  not  I;  yet 

hear  !  thine  earldom,  170 

Tostig,  hath  been  a  kingdom.    Their  old 

crown 
Is  yet  a  force  among  them,  a  snn  set 
But  leaving    light    enough    for    Alfgar's 

house 
To  strike  thee  down  by  —  nay,  this  ghastly 

glare 
May  heat  their  fancies. 

Tostig.  My  most  worthy  brother. 

Thou    art    the    quietest  man  in  all    the 

world  — 
Ay,  ay,  and  wise  in  peace  and  great  in 

war  — 
Pray  God  the  people  choose  thee  for  their 

king ! 
But  all  the  powers  of  the  house  of  God- 
win 
Are  not  enframed  in  thee. 

Harold.  Thank  the  Saints,  no  I 

Bu':  thou  hast  drain'd  them  shallow  by  thy 

tolls,  itt 

And  thou  art  ever  here  about  the  King. 
Thine  absence  well  may  seem  a  want  of 

care. 
Cling  to  their  love;  for,  now  the  sons  of 

Godwin 
Sit  topmost  in  the  field  of  England,  envy, 
Like  the  rough  bear  beneath  the  tree,  good 

brother, 
Wai'.i  till  the  man  let  po. 

Tontig.  Good  counsel  truly  I 

I  heard  from  my  Northumbria  yesterday. 
Harold.  Hoi»    goes    it    thcu  with    thy 

Northumbria  ?    Well  ? 


Togtig.  And  wooldst  thou  that  it 

aught  else  than  well  ?  19c 

Harold.  I  would  it  went  as  wall  as  wiak 
minu  earldom, 
Leof win's  and  Garth's. 

TosUg.  Ye  govern  milder  mea 

Gurth.  We  have  made  them  milder  \j 

just  government. 
ToBtig.   Ay,  ever  give  yoozaelvea  joor 

own  good  word. 
Leofwin.   An    honest    gift,  bj    all   tht 
Saints,  if  giver 
And  taker  be  but  honest  I  but  they  bribe 
£aeh  other,  and  so  often,  an  honeet  world 
Will  not  believe  them. 

Harold.  I  may  tell  thee,  Tost^ 

I  heard  from  thy  Northumberland  to-dar. 
Tostig.   From  spies  of  thine  to  spy  mj 
nakedness  j* 

Li  my  poor  North. 

Harold.  There  is  a  moTement  there, 

A  blind  one  —  nothing  yet. 

Tostig.  Crash  it  at  ooet 

With  all  the  power  I  have  1 — I  must  >- 1 

will  I  — 
Crush  it  half-bom  I    Fool  still  7  or  wisdom 

there, 
My  wise  head-shaking  Harold  ? 

Harold.  Make  not  tbos 

The  nothing  something.    Wisdom  when  is 

power 
And  wisest  should  not  frown  as  Power,  Imt 

smile 
As  kindness,  watching  all,  till  the  troe  w^ 
Shall  make  her  strike  as  Power:  but  wkcH 
to  strike  —  m 

O  Tostig,  O  dear  brother  —  if  they  pFsscv, 
Bein  in,  not  lash  them,  lest  they  rear  aivl 

run 
And  break  both  neck  and  axle. 

Tostig.  Good  again' 

€rood  counsel  tho'  searoe  needed.     xW 

not  crater 
In  the  full  vessel  running  out  at  top 
To  swamp  the  house. 

Leofmn.  Nor  thou  be  a  wild  thiac 

Out  of  the  waste,  to  turn  and  bite  the  lu»i 
Would  help  thee  from  the  trap. 

Tostig,  Thou  playest  in  tnsik 

Leofunn.  To  the  deaf  adder  thee,  khil 
wilt  not  dance 
However  wisely  charm'd. 

Tostig.  No  more,  no  more ' 

Gurth    i  likewise  cry  'no  more.*    Ut- 

wholesome  talk  »• 
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For  Godwin's  house  !  Leofwin,  thou  hast  a 
tongue  I 

ToBtig,  thou  look'st  as  thou  wouldst  spring 
upon  him. 

Saint  Olai,  not  while  I  am  by  t    Come, 
oome, 

Join  hands,  let  brethren  dwell  in  unity; 

Let  kith  and  kin  stand  close  as  our  shield- 
wall, 

Who  breaks  us  then  ?  I  say,  thou  ^^^ct  a 
tongue. 

And  Tostig  is  not  stout  enough  to  bear  it. 

Vex  him  not,  Leof  win. 

TosHg,  No,  I  am  not  vext,  — 

Altho'  ye  seek  to  vex  me,  one  and  all. 

I  haye  to  make  report  of  my  good  earl- 
dom 230 

To  the  good  King  who  gave  it  —  not  to 
you — 

Not  any  of  yon.  —  I  am  not  vext  at  all. 
HorM.  The  King  ?  the  King  is  ever  at 
his  prayers; 

In  nil  that  bandies  matter  of  the  state 

I  am  the  King. 

Tottig,  That  shalt  thou  never  be 

If  I  can  thwart  thee. 

Harold.  Brother,  brother  I 

To8tig.  Away ! 

lExit  Tostig. 
Queen,   Spite  of  this  grisly  star  ye  three 
must  gall 

Poor  Tostig. 

Leofwin.    Tostig,  sister,  galls  himself; 

He  csannot  smell  a  rose  but  pricks  his  nose 

Against  the  thorn,  and  rails  against  the 
rose. 
Qtieen.  I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the 
stock  241 

That  never  thom'd   him;    Edward  loves 
him,  so 

Ye  hate  him.     Harold  always  hated  him. 

Why  — how  they  fought  when  boys  —  and, 
Holy  Mary  I 

How  Harold  used  to  beat  him  I 

Harold,  Why,  boys  will  fight. 

Leof  win  would  often  fight  me,  and  I  beat 
him. 

Even  old  Gurth  would  fight.    I  had  much 
ado 

To  hold  mine  own  against  old  Gurth.     Old 
Gurth, 

We    fought  like    grest   States   for  grave 
cause;  but  Tostig  — 

On  a  sudden  —  at  a  something  —  for  a  no- 
thing —  350 


The  boy  would  fist  me  hard,  and  when  we 

fought 
I  conouer'd,  and  he  loved  me  none  the  less, 
Till  thou  wouldst  get  him  all  apart,  and 

tell  him 
That  where  he  was  but  worsted  he  was 

wroug'd. 
Ah !   thou  hast  taught  the  King  to  spoil 

him  too; 
Now  the  spoilt  child  sways  both.    Take 

heed,  take  heed; 
Thou  art  the  Queen;  ye  are  boy  and  girl 

no  more. 
Side  not  with  Tostig  in  any  violence. 
Lest  thou  be  sideways  guilty  of  the  vio-> 
lence. 
Queen,   Come,  fall  not  foul  on  me.     I 
leave  thee,  brother.  260 

Harold,   Nay,  my  good  sister  — 

^Exeunt  Queen,  Harold,  Gurth,  and 
»  Leof  win. 
Aldwyih,  Gamel,  son  of  Orm, 

What  thinkest  thou  this  means  ? 

[Pointing  to  the  comet, 

Gamel,  War,  my  dear  lady. 

War,  waste,  plague,  famine,  all  malignities. 

Aldwyth,   It  means  the  fall  of  Tostig 

from  his  earldom. 
Gamel.  That  were  too  small  a  matter 

for  a  comet  1 
Aldwyth,  It  means    the  lifting  of  the 

house  of  Alfgar. 
Gomel,  Too  small  t  a  comet  would  not 

show  for  that  I 
Aldwyih,  Not  small  for  thee,  if  thou 

canst  compass  it. 
Gamel,  Thy  love? 

Aldwyth,  As  much  as  I  can  give  thee, 
man; 
This  Tostig  is,  or  like  to  be,  a  tyrant.      370 
Stir  up  thy  people;  oust  him  1 

Gamel,  And  thy  love  7 

Aldwyth.  As  much  as  thou  canst  bear. 
Gomel,  I  can  bear  all, 

And  not  be  giddy. 

Aldtoyth,  No  more  now;  to-morrow. 

Scene  II 

In  the  Garden.    The   King's  Housb 
NEAR  London.    Sunset 

Edith.  Mad  for    thy   mate,    passionate 
nightingale  !  — 
1  love  thee  for  it  — ay,  but  stay  a  moment; 
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He  oan  but  stay  a  moment;  he  is  going. 
I  fain  would   hear  him  coming  I  —  near 

me — near, 
Somewhere  —  to  draw  him  nearer  with  a 

charm 
Like  thine  to  thine  ! 

{Singing.) 

Lore  is  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile, 
Welcome  Love  with  a  smile  and  a  song. 
Love  can  stay  but  a  little  while. 
Why  cannot  he  stay  ?    They  call  him  away. 
Ye  do  him  wrong,  ye  do  him  wrong;  " 

Love  will  stay  for  a  whole  life  long. 

Enter  Harold. 

HarM,  The  nightingales  in  Havering- 
atte-Bower 
Sang  out  their  loves  so  loud  that  £dward's 

prayers 
Were  deafen'd  and  he  pray'd  them  dumb, 

and  thus 
I  dumb  thee  too,  my  wingless  nightingale  1 

[Kissing  her, 

Edith.    Thon    art    my  music !     Would 

their  wings  were  mine 

To  follow  thee  to  Flanders !    Must  thou 

go? 

Harold.   Not  must,  but  will.    It  is  but 

for  one  moon. 
Edith.  Leaving  so    many  foes  in   Ed- 
ward's hail  M 
To  league  against  thy  weal.    The  Lady 

Aldwyth 
Was  here  to-day,  and  when  she  touch'd  on 

thee 
She  stammer'd  in  her  hate;  I  am  sure  she 

hates  thee, 
Pants  for  thy  blood. 

Harold.   Well,  I  have  given  her  cause  — 
I  fear  no  woman. 

Edith.  Hate  not  one  who  felt 

Some  pity  for  thy  hater  !     I  am  sure 
Her    morning    wanted    sunlight,    she    so 

praised 
The  convent  and  lone   life  —  within   the 

pale  — 
Beyond  the  passion.     Nay  —  she  held  with 

Edward, 
At  least  methought  she  held  with  holy  Ed- 
ward, 30 
That  marriage  was  half  sin. 

Harold.  A  lesson  worth 

Finger  and  thumb  —  thus  (snaps  his  Jin^ 
gen). 

And  my  answer  to  it  — 


See  here  —  an  interwoven  H  and  £  I 
Take  thon   this  ring;  I  will  demftiid  fail 

ward 
From  Edward  when  I  eome  agaiau    Aj, 

would  she  ? 
She  to  shut  up  my  blossom  in  the  dark  I 
Thou  art  my  nun,  thy  cloiatar  in   miss 

arms. 
Edith   (taking  the  ring).  Yea»  but  Eazi 

Toetig— 
Harold.  That 's  a  truer  fear  I 

For  if  the  North  take  fire,  I  should  be  faaek; 
I  shall  be,  soon  enough. 

Edith.  Ay,  but  laat  ntgfat 

An  evil  dream  that  ever  came  and  went  — 

Harold.   A  gnat  that  vext  thy  {mIIowI 

Had  I  been  by,  «s 

I  would  have  spoil'd  his  horn.     My  giti 

what  was  it  ? 
Edith.  O  that  thon  wert  not  going ! 
For  so  methought  it  was  our  manisg^ 

mom, 
And  while  we  stood  together,  a  dead  man 
Rose  from  behind  the  altar,  tore  away 
My  marriage  ring,  and  rent  my   bridal 

veil; 
And  then  I  tum'd,  and  saw  the  chorch  all 

fill'd 
With  dead  men  upright  from  their  graves, 

and  all  $• 

The  dead  men  made  at  thee  to  mnider 

thee, 
But  thou  didst  back  thyself  against  a  pillar. 
And  strike  among  them  with  thy  battle- 
axe — 
There,  what  a  dream  I 
Harold.    Well,  well  —  a   dream  —  no 

more  ! 
Edith.  Did  not  Heaven  apeak  to  men  in 

dreams  of  old  ? 
Harold.  Ay  —  well  —  of  old.    IteUtfaes 

what,  my  child; 
Thon  hast  misread  this  merry  dreun  ti 

thine. 
Taken  the  rifted  pillars  of  the  wood 
For  smooth  stone  columns  of  the  sanotnarr* 
The  shadows  of  a  hundred  fat  dead  deer  *o 
For  dead  men's  ghosts.    Tme,   that  ths 

battle-axe 
Was  out  of  place;  it  sboold  have  been  the 

bow. — 
Come,  thou  shalt   dream   no  more  sack 

dreams;  I  swear  it» 
By  mine  own  eyes  —  and  these  two  m^ 

phires  —  these 
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Twin  rabies,  that  are  amulets  against  all 

The  kisses  of  all  kind  of  womankind 

In   Flanders,  till   the   sea  shall  roll  me 

hack 
To  tumble  at  thyfeet. 

Edith.  That  would  but  shame  me, 

Rather  than  make  me  Yain«    The  sea  may 

roll 
Sand,  shingle,  shore-weed,  not  the  living 

rock  70 

Which  guards  the  land. 

Harold.  Except  it  be  a  soft  one. 

And  under-eaten  to  the  fall.    Mine  amu- 
let— 
This  last  —  upon  thine  eyelids,  to  shut  in 
A  hftppier  dream.    Sleep,  sleep,  and  thou 

shalt  see 
My  greyhounds  fleeting  like  a  beam  of 

Hgbt, 
And  hear  my  peregrine  and  her  bells  in 

heaven; 
And  other  bells  on  earth,  which  yet  are 

heaven's; 
Guess  what  they  be. 

Edith.  He  cannot  guess  who  knows. 

Farewell,  my  king. 
Harold.     l<9ot  yet,  but  then  —  my  queen. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Aldwyth  from  the  thicket. 

Aldtayth.  The  kiss  that  charms  thine  eye- 
lids into  sleep  80 
Will   hold   mine  waking.     Hate  him?    I 

could  love  him 
More,  tenfold,  than  this  fearful  child  can 

do; 
Grifi^h  I  hated;  why  not  hate  the  foe 
Of  £ngland  ?    Griffyth,  when  I  saw  him 

flee, 
Chased  deer-like  up  his  mountains,  all  the 

blood 
That  should  have  only  pulsed  for  Griffyth 

beat 
For  his  pursuer.    I  love  him,  or  think  I 

love  him. 
If  he  were  King  of  England,  I  his  queen, 
I  might  be  sure  of  it.     Nay,  I  do  love 

him. — 
She  must  be  cloister'd  somehow,  lest  the 

king  •       90 

Should   vield  his  ward  to  Harold's  will. 

What  harm  ? 
She  hath  but  blood  enough  to  live,  not 

love.  — 
When  Harold  goes  and  Tostig,  shall  I  play 


The  craftier  Tostig  with  him  ?  fawn  upon 

him? 
Chime  in  with  all  ?     *  O  then  more  saint 

than  king  I ' 
And  that  were  true  enough.     'O  blessed 

relics  ! ' 
*  O  Holy  Peter ! '    If  he  found  me  thus, 
Harold  might  hate  me;  he  is  broad  and 

honest. 
Breathing  an  easy  gladness — not  like  Ald- 
wyth— 
For  which  I  strangely  love  him.    Should 

not  England  too 

Love  Aldwyth,  if  she  stay  the  fends  that 

part 
The  sons  of  (jodwin  from  the  sons  of  Alf- 

gar 
By  such  a  marrying  ?  Courage,  noble  Ald- 
wyth I 
Let  all  thy  people  bless  thee  ! 

Our  wild  Tostig, 
Edward  hath  made  him  earl;  he  would  be 

king. 
The  dog  that  snapt  the  shadow  dropt  the 

bone. 
I  trust  he  may  do  well,  this  Gamel,  whom 
Iplay  upon,  that  he  may  play  the  note 
Whereat  the  dog  shall  howl  aud  run,  and 

Harold 
Hear  the  King's  music,  all  alone  with  him. 
Pronounced  his  heir  of  England.  m 

I  see  the  goal  and  half  the  way  to  it.  — 
Peace-lover  is  our  Harold  for  the  sake 
Of  England's  wholeness  —  so  —  to  shake 

the  North 
With  earthquake  and  disruption  —  some 

division  — 
Then  fling  mine  own  fair  person  in  the  gap 
A  sacrifice  to  Harold,  a  peace-offering, 
A  scapegoat  marriage  —  all  the  sins  of 

both 
The  houses  on  mine  head  —  then  a  fair 

life  119 

And  bless  the  Queen  of  England  I 
Morcar  (coming  from  the  thicket).    Art 

thou  assured 
By  this,  that  Harold  loves  but  Edith  ? 

Aldwyth.  Morcar ! 

Why  creep'st  thou  like  a  timorous  beast  of 

prey 
Out  of  the  bush  by  night  ? 

Morcar.  I  foUow'd  thee. 

Aldwyth.   Follow  my  lead,   and   1   will 

make  thee  earl. 
Morcar.   What  lead  then  ? 
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Aldwyth.         Thou  shalt  flash  it  secretly 
Among    the    good    Northiunbrian    folk, 

that  I— 
That  Harold  loves  me  —  yea,  and  presently 
That  I  and  Harold  are  betroth'd  —  and 

last  — 
Perchance  that  Harold  wrongs  me  ;  tho'  I 
would  not  U9 

That  it  should  come  to  that. 

Morcar.  I  will  both  flash 

And  thunder  for  thee. 

A  Idtoyth.  I  said  '  secretly ; ' 

It  is  the  flash  that  murders,  the  poor  thun- 
der 
Never  harm'd  head. 

Morcar.       But  thnnder  may  bring  down 
That  which  the  flash  hath  stricken. 

Aldwyth.  Down  with  Tostig ! 

That  flrst  of  all.  —  And  when  doth  Harold 
go? 
Morcar,  To-morrow  —  first  to  Boeham, 

then  to  Flanders. 
Aldwyth,  Not  to  come  back  till  Tostig 
shall  have  shown 
And  redden'd  with  his  people's  blood  the 

teeth 

That  shall  be  broken  by  us  — yea,  and  thou 

Chair'd  in   his    place.    Good -night,  and 

dream  thyself  140 

Their  chosen  earl.  [^ExU  Aldwyth. 

Morcar.  Earl  first,  and  after  that 

Who  knows  I  may  not  dream  myself  their 

king? 


ACT   II 

Scene  I.  —  Seashore.     Ponthieu. 

Night 

Harold  and  hii  Men,  wredted. 

Harold.  Friends,  in  that  last  inhospitable 

plunge 
Oar  boat  hath  burst  her  ribs;  but  ours  are 

whole; 
I  have  but  bark'd  my  hands. 

Attendant.  I  dug  mine  into 

My  old  fast  friend  the  shore,  and  clinging 

thus 
Felt  the  remorseless  outdranght  of  the  deep 
Haul  like  a  great  strong  fellow  at  my  legs. 
And  then  I  rose  and  ran.    The  blast  that 

came 
80  suddenly  hath  fallen  as  suddenly  -^ 


Pat  tboa  the   eomet   and  this  blast  t> 

gether  — 
HarSd.  Put  thon  thyself  and  motfav- 

wit  together.  s 

Be  not  a  fool ! 

Enter  Fishermen  wi£k  torc&o,  TTawmj^ 
going  up  to  one  ofthem^  Roz«r. 

Wicked  sea-will-o'-Clie-wisp  I 
Wolf  of  the  shore  I  dog,  with,  thy  lyin^ 

lights 
Thou  hast  betray'd  os  on  these  rocks  if 
thine  ! 

Rolf.  Ay,  but  thou  liest  as  load  aa  tht 
black  herring-pond  behind  thee.  We  bt 
fishermen;  I  came  to  see  after  my  fteta. 

Harold.   To  drag  us  into  them.     Fiaher* 
men  ?  devils  1 
Who,  while  ye  fish  for  men  with  yoor  Uhit 

fi^es. 
Let  the  mat  devil  fish  for  yonr  own  aoaU 

Rolf.  Nay  then,  we  be  liker  the  ble«c4 
Apostles;  they  were  fishers  of  men.  Father 
Jean  says.  a 

Harold.  I  had  liefer  that  the  fish  Iwd 
swallowed  me. 
Like  Jonah,  than  have  known  theva  were 

such  devils. 
What's  to  be  done? 

[To  his  Men — goes  apart  wM  tkem. 

Fisherman.  Rolf,  wluit  fisn  did  ewaUow 
Jonah  ? 

Rolf  A  whale  1 

Fisherman.  Then  a  whale  to  a  whelk  wn 
have  swallowed  the  King  of  England.  I 
saw  him  over  there.  Look  thee,  Iu»If,  wbea 
I  was  down  in  the  fever,  she  was  down  wiik 
the  hunger,  and  thou  didst  stand  by  her  aa^ 
give  her  thy  crabs,  and  set  her  up  again, 
till  now,  by  the  patient  Sainia,  abe^  si 
crabb'd  as  ever. 

Rolf  And  1 11  give  her  my  crabs  agaia, 
when  thon  art  down  again.  9I 

Fisherman.  I  thank  thee,  Rolf.  Roa 
thou  to  Count  Gny;  he  is  hard  al  hand. 
Tell  him  what  bath  crept  into  oar  cnwJ,  and 
he  will  fee  thee  as  freely  as  he  wtU  wrench 
this  outlauder's  ransom  ont  of  him — and 
why  not  ?  for  what  right  had  he  to  gvi 
himself  wrecked  on  another  man's  land  ? 

Rolf  Thou  art  the  human-heartedest. 
Christian  -  charitie^t  of  all  erab«-oaichm. 
Share  and  share  alike  \  ££jit 

Harold    {to    Fisherman).  FeUow»    dart 
thou  catch  crabs  ?  « 
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Fbhtnmm.  As  few  as  I  may  in  a  wind, 
and  less  than  I  would  in  a  calm.    Ay  1 

Harold,  I  have  a  mind  that  thou  ahalt 
catch  no  more. 

Fisherman.   How  ? 

Harold.  I  have  a  mind  to  brain  thee  with 
mine  axe. 

F^iMherman,  Ay,  do^  do,  and  our  great 
oonnt-crab  will  make  his  nippers  meet  in 
thiue  heart;  be  11  sweat  it  ont  of  thee,  he  '11 
sweat  it  ont  of  thee  I  Look,  he 's  here  t 
He  '11  speak  for  himself.  Hold  thine  own, 
if  tboa  canst  I  60 

Enter  Gut,  Count  of  Ponthxeu. 

Harold,  Gay,  Count  of  Ponthieu  ? 
Guy.  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessez  I 

Harold.  Thy  villains  with  their   lying 

lights  have  wrecked  us  I 
Ouy.   Art  thou  not  Earl  of  Wessez  ? 
Harold.  In  mine  earldom 

A  man  may  bang  gold  bracelets  on  a  bush, 
And  leave  them  for  a  year,  and  coming 

back 
find  them  again. 

Oujf.  Thou  art  a  mighty  man 

In  tbine  own  earldom  I 

Harold.  Were  such  murderous  liars 

In  Wessez — if  I  caught  them,  they  should 

bang 
Cliff-gibbeted  for  sea-marks,  our  sea-mew 
Winging  their  only  wail  I 

Oujf.  Ay,  but  my  men 

Hold  that  the  shipwreekt  are  accursed  of 

God;—  7« 

What  hinders  me  to  hold  with  mine  own 

men? 

Harold.  The  Christian  manhood  of  the 

man  who  reigns  I 
Guy.  Ay,  rave  thy  worst,  but  in  our 
oubliettes 
Thoo  shalt  or  rot  or  ransom.  —  Hale  him 
hence  I      [To  one  ofhia  Attendants. 
Fly  thoti  to  William;  tell  him  we  have 
Harold. 

SCBNE    II 

Bayeux.    Palace 
CouifT  WnJXAM  and  William  Malbt. 

WUUam.  We  bold  our  Sazon  woodoook 
in  the  springe. 
But  he  begins  to  flutter.    As  I  think 


He  was  thine  host  in  England  when  I 

went 
To  visit  Edward. 

Malet.  Yea,  and  there,  my  lord. 

To  make  allowance  for  their  rougher  fash- 
ions, 
I  found  him  all  a  noble  host  should  be. 
WaUam.    Thou  art  his   friend.     Thon 

know'st  my  claim  on  England 
Thro'  Edward's  promise.    We  have  him  in 

the  toils; 
And  it  were  well  if  thou  sbouldst  let  him 

feel 
How  dense  a  fold  of  danger   nets  him 

round,  10 

So  that  he  bristle  himself  against  my  will. 
Malet.   What  would  I  do,  my  lord,  if  I 

were  you  ? 
William.   What  wouldst  thou  do  ? 
Malet.  My  lord,  he  is  thy  guest. 

William.  Kay,  by  the  splendor  of  God, 

no  guest  of  mine. 
He  came  not  to  see  me,  had  past  me  by 
To  hunt  and  hawk  elsewhere,  save  for  the 

fate 
Which  hunted  him  when  that  nn-Saxon 

bUist, 
And  bolts  of    thunder  moulded  in  high 

heaven 
To  serve  the  Norman  purpose,  drave  and 

craok'd 
His  boat  on  Pontbien  beaeh ;  where  our 

friend  Guy  ao 

Had  wrung  his  ransom  from  him  by  the 

rack. 
But  that  I  stept  between  and  purchased 

him. 
Translating  his  captivity  from  Guy 
To  mine  own  hearth  at  Bayeuz,  where  he 

sits 
My  ransom'd  prisoner. 

Malet.  Well,  if  not  with  gold. 

With  solden  deeds  and  iron  strokes  that 

l>rought 
Thy  war  with  Brittany  to  a  goodlier  close 
Than  else  had  been,  he  paid  his  ransom 

back. 
William.  So  that  henceforth  they  are 

not  like  to  league 
With  Harold  against  me. 

Malet.  A  marvel,  how 

He  from  the  liquid  sands  of  Coesnon        31 
Haled  thy  sbore-swallow'd,  armor'd  Nor* 

mans  np 
To  fight  for  thee  agun  I 
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WiUiam.  Perchance  against 

Their  saver,  save  thou  save  him  from  him- 
self. 
Malet.  But  I  should  let  him  home  again, 

my  lord. 
WmUam,   Simple  !  let  fly  the  bird  within 

the  handy 
To  catch  the  bird  again  within  the  bush  I 
No. 
Smooth  thon  my  way,  before  he  clash  with 

me;  39 

I  want  his  voice  in  England  for  the  crown, 
I  want  thy  voice  with  him  to  bring  him 

round; 
And  being  brave  he  must  be  sabtly  cow'd. 
And  being  truthful  wrought  upon  to  swear 
Vows  that  he  dare  not  break.    England 

our  own 
Thro'  Harold's  help,  he  shall  be  my  dear 

friend 
As  well  as  thine,  ami  tUoa  thyself  shalt 

have 
Large  lordship  there  of  lands  and  territory. 
Malet.  I    knew    thy    purpose;    he   and 

Wulfnoth  never 
Have  met,  except  in  public;   shall  they 

meet 
Li  private  ?     I  have  often    talk'd  with 

Wulfnoth,  50 

And  stuff'd  the  boy  with  fears,  that  these 

may  act 
On  Harold  when  they  meet. 

WiUican,  Then  let  them  meet ! 

Malet.  I  can  but  love  this  noble,  honest 

Harold. 
William.   Love  him  I  why  not  ?  thine  is 

a  loving  office, 
I  have  commission'd  thee  to  save  the  man. 
Help  the  good  ship,  showing  the  sunken 

rocl^ 
Or  he  is  wreckt  for  ever. 

Enter  Wiluam  Rufus. 

William  Rufus.  Father. 

WiUiam.  WeU,  boy. 

William  Rufus.  They  have  taken  away 
the  toy  tiion  gavest  me. 
The  Norman  knight. 

WUliam.  Why,  boy  ? 

William  Rufus.  Because  I  broke 

II16  horse's  leg  —  it  was    mine  own  to 
break;  60 

I  like  to  have  my  toys,  and  break  them  too. 
WUliam.  Well,  thou  shalt  have  another 
Norman  knight. 


William  Rufus.  And  may  I 

legs? 

William.        Tea,  —  get  thee  gone  ! 
William  Rufus.   I'U  teU  them    I  hart 
hiui  my  way  with  thee.  [Ez^l 

Malet.  I  never  know  thee  check  tby  wiL 
for  aught 
Save  for  the  prattling  of  thy  little  one*. 
William.   Who  shall  be  kiuga  of  £^ 
land.    lam  heir 
Of  England  by  the  promise  of  her  king. 
MaleL  But  there  the  great    Aamimhlj 
choose  their  king,  «« 

The  choice  of  England  is  the   voioe  of 
England. 
William.  I  will  be  King  of  England  kj 
the  lawBi 
The  choice,  and  voice  of  England. 

Malet.  Can  that  be  ? 

WUliam.  The  voice  of  any  people  is  thr 
sword 
That  guards  them,  or  the  swoid  tJbal  beati 

them  down. 
Here  comes  the  would-be  what  I  will 

be  —  kiuglike  .  .  . 
Tho'  scarce  at  ease;  for,  save  oar  mnsKn 

break. 
More  kinglike  he  than  like  to  prove  a  kiof  . 

Enter  Harold,  musing,  witk  his  ejfm  on  Uid 

grcund> 

He  sees  me  not — and  yet  he  dn^ania  of  ma 

Earl,  wilt  thou  flv  my  falcons  this  fair  day  ? 

They  are  of  the  best,  strong-wing'd  againit 

the  wind.  sr 

Harold  (looking  up  suddenlff,  hamn^  eau^ 

but  the  last  ward).     Which  way  daea 

it  blow  ? 

William.  Blowing  for  England,  ha  ? 

Not  yet.    Thon  hast  not  learat  t^y  qoartca 

here. 
The  winds  so  cross  and  jostle  amoD^  these 
towers. 
Harold.  Count  of  the  Normana,  tluHi  hsaft 
ransom 'd  us, 
Maintain'd,  and  entertain'd  us  royally  I 
William.  And  thou  for  us  hast  fought  as 
loyally, 
Which  binds  us  frieudship-^st  for  ever ! 

Harold.  Good  I 

But  lest  we  turn  the  scale  of  oourteaj 
By  too  much  pressure  00  it,  I  would  faia. 
Since  thou  hast  promised  Wolfaotk  home 
with  us,  f0 

Be  home  again  with  Wulfnoth* 
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WiQiam.  Stay  —  as  yet 

Thou  hast  but  seen  how  Norman  hands  can 

strike. 
But  walk*d  our  Norman  field,  scarce  touch'd 

or  tasted 
The  splendors  of  oor  court. 

HttroUt,  I  am  in  no  mood; 

I  sboold  be  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
Crossing  your  light. 

WiUStm.  N^y*  rest  a  week  or  two, 

And  we  will  fill  thee  full  of  Norman  sun, 
And  send  thee  back  among  thine  island 

mists 
With  laughter. 

Harold.  Count,  I  thank  thee,  but  bad 
rather 
Breathe  the  free  wind  from  off  onr  Saxon 
downs,  100 

Tbo'  charged  v/ith  all  the  wet  of  all  the 
west. 
WiUutuL   Why  if  thon  wilt,  so  let  it  be 
—  thon  shalt. 
That  were  a  graceless  hospitality 
To  chain  the  free  guest  to  the  banquet- 
board; 
To-morrow  we  will  ride  with  thee  to  Har- 

fleur, 
And  see  thee  shipt,  and  pray  in  thy  behalf 
For  happier  homeward  winds  than  that 

which  crack'd 
Thy  bark  at  Ponthien,  —  yet  to  us,  in  faith, 
A  happy  one  —  whereby  we  came  to  know 
Thy  yalor  and  thy  value,  noble  earl.        no 
Ay,  and  perchance  a  happy  one  for  thee. 
Provided — I  will  go  with  thee  to-mor- 
row— 
Nay  —  bnt  there  be  conditions,  easy  ones, 
80  thou,  fair  friend,  will  take  them  easily. 

Enter  Paob. 

Paffe.  My  lord,  there  is  a  post  from  over 

seas 

With  news  for  thee.  [Exit  Page. 

WUUam.  Come,  Malet,  let  us  hear ! 

lExewU  Count  William  and  Malet. 

Harcld.  Conditions?    What  conditions  ? 

pay  him  back 

His  ransom?  'easy'  —  that  were  easy  — 

No  money-lover  he  1  What  said  the  king  ? 
*  I  pray  yon  do  not  go  to  Normandy.'  xao 
And  fate  hath  blown  me  hither,  bound  me 

too 
With  bitter  obligation  to  the  Connt  — 


Have  I  not  fought  it  out  ?    What  did  he 

mean  ? 
There  lodged  a  gleaming  grimness  in  his 

eyes, 
Gave  his  shorn  smile  the  lie.    The  walls 

oppress  me. 
And  yon  huge  keep  that  hinders  half  the 

heaven. 
Free  air  I  free  field  I 

[Moves  to  go  cut,    A  Man-at-arms  ^bf- 
low$  him, 
Harold  (to  the  Ilan-at-arms).  I  need  thee 

not.     Why  dost  thou  follow  me  ? 
Mam^^-armM,   I  have  the  Count's  com- 
mands to  follow  thee. 
Harold.   What  then?    Am  I  in  danger 
in  this  court  ?  130 

Man^t'Crma,  I  cannot  tell.    I  have  the 

Count's  commands. 
Harcld.  Stand  out  of  earshot  then,  and 
keep  me  still 
In  eyeshot. 
Manrot-amu,  Tea,  lord  Harold. 

[  Withdrawe. 

Harcld,  Ana  arm'd  men 

Ever  keep  watoh  beside  my  chamber  door, 

And  if  I  walk  within  the  lonely  wood, 

There  is  an  arm'd  man  ever  glides  behind ! 

Enter  Malet. 

Why  am  I    follow'd,  haanted,   harass'd, 

watch'd  ? 
See  yonder  I 

[Pointing  to  the  Man-at-arms, 

Malei.  T  is  the  good  Count's  care  for 

thee  I 

The  Normans  love  thee  not,  nor  thon  the 

Normans,  139 

Or —  so  they  deem. 

Harcld.  Bnt  wherefore  is  the  wind, 

Which  way  soever  the  vane-arrow  swing, 
Not  ever  fair  for  England?    Why,  but 

now 
He  said  —  thou  heard'st  him  —  that  I  must 

not  hence 
Save  on  conditions. 
Malet  So  in  truth  he  said. 

Harold.  Malet,  thy  mother  was  an  Eng- 
lishwoman; 
There  somewhere  beats  an  English  pulse 
in  thee  1 
Malet.  Well  —  for  my  mother's  sake  I 
love  your  England, 
Bnt  for  my  father  I  love  Normandy. 
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HarM,  Speak  for  thy  mother's  sake, 

and  tell  me  true. 
Malet.   Then  for  my  mother's  sake,  and 
England's  sake 
That  suffers  in  the  daily  want  of  thee,     151 
Obey  the    Count's    conditions,    my  good 
friend. 
Harold,    How,   Malet,  if  they  be    not 

honorable  I 
Malet,  Seem  to  obey  them. 
Harold.  Better  die  than  lie  ! 

Malet.  Choose  therefore   whether  thou 
wilt  have  thy  conscience 
White  as  a  maiden^  hand,  or  whether  Eng- 
land 
Be  shatter'd  into  fragments. 
Harold.  News  from  England  ? 

Malet.  Morcar  and.  Ed  win  have  stirr'd 
up  the  thanes 
Against  thy  brother  Tostig's  governance; 
And  all  the  North  of  Humber  is  one  storm. 
Harold.    I   should    be  there,  Malet,  I 
should  be  there  !  161 

Malet.    And  Tostig  in  hb  own  hall  on 
suspicion 
Hath  massacred  the  thane  that  was  his 

guest, 
Gamel,  the  son  of  Orm;  and  there  be  more 
As  villainously  slain. 

Hardd.  The  wolf  !  the  beast ! 

Ill  news  for  guests,  ha,  Malet  I    More  ? 

What  more  ? 
What  do  they  say  ?  did  Edward  know  of 
this  ? 
Malet.  They  say  his  wife  was  knowing 

and  abetting. 
Harold.  They  say  his  wife  !  —  To  marry 
and  have  no  husband 
Makes  the  wife  fooL    My  God,  I  should  be 
there !  170 

1 11  hack  my  way  to  the  sea. 

Malet.  Thou  canst  not,  Harold; 

Our  duke  is  all  between  thee   and    the 

sea, 
Our  duke  is  all  about  thee  like  a  Grod; 
All  passes  block'd.    Obey  him,  speak  him 

fair. 
For  he  is  only  debonair  to  those 
That  follow  where  he  leads,  but  stark  as 

death 
To    those   that    cross  him.  —  Look  thou, 

here  is  Wulfnoth  I 
I  leave  thee  to  thy  talk  with  him  alone; 
How  wan,  poor  lad  !  how  sick  and  sad  for 
home  1  [Exit  Malet. 


Harold    (muttering).    Go    not   lo    Nor- 
mandy — go  not  to  Normandy  1    a 

Enter  WuUKOTH. 

Poor  brother  I  still  a  hostage  1 

Wulfnoth.  Yea,  and  ] 

Shall  see  the  dewy  kiss  of  dawn  no  more 
Make  blush  the  maiden- white  of  our  tall 

cliffs, 
Nor  mark  <the  searbird  rouse  htiw^if  ««] 

hover 
Above  the  windy  ripple,  and  fill  the  iky 
With  free  sea-laughter — never  —  save  i» 

deed 
Thou  eanst  make  yield  this  iron-mooded 

duke 
To  let  me  go. 

Harold.  Why,  brother,  ao  lie  will; 

But  on  conditions.    Canst  thou  guen  ai 
them? 
Wulfnoth.  Draw  nearer,  —  I  was  in  iht 
corridor,  »^ 

I  saw  him  coming  with  his  brother  Odo 
The  Bayeuz  bishop,  and  I  hid  myaelf. 
HarM.  They  did  thee  wrong  who  made 
thee  hostaee;  thon 
Wast  ever  fearful. 

Wulfiioth.  And  he  spoke — Iheaidkim— 
'  This  Harold  is  not  of  the  royal  blcx)d. 
Can  have  no  right  to  the  erown; '  and  Odo 

said, 
'  Thine  is  the  right,  for  thine  the  migiii; 

he  is  here. 
And  yonder  is  thy  keep.' 
Harold.  No,  Wnlfboth,  no ! 

Wuljhoih.   And    William    Ungh'd   aod 
swore  that  might  was  right. 
Far  as  he  knew  in  thia  poor  world  of 

ours —  aoa 

'  Marry,  the  Saints  mnst  go  along  with  ns. 
And,  brother,  we  will  find  a  way,'  wud 

he  — 
Tea,  yea,  he  would  be  King  of  England. 
Harold.  Kevf  r  I 

Wulfnoth.  Tea,  but  thon  mnst  not  tha 

way  answer  him. 
Harold.  Is  it  not  better  still  to  apeak  tks 

truth  ? 
Wfd/noth.  Not  here,  or  thon  wilt  oerer 
henoe  nor  I; 
For  in  the  racing  toward  this  golden  goal 
He  turns  not  right  or  left,  but  tramples 

flat 
Whatever  thwarts  him;  hast  thon  ntw 
heard  m9 
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Flis  sftTageiy  at  Alen^n,  —  the  town 
Elung  out  raw  hides  aloug  their  walls,  and 

cried, 
'  Work  for  the  taiuier.' 

Harold,  That  had  aoger'd  me 

Had  I  been  William. 

WuLJhotk,        Nay,  but  he  had  prisoners. 
Be  tore  their  eyes  out,  sliced  their  bauds 

away. 
And  flung  them  streaming  o'er  the  battle- 
ments 
Upon    the    heads   of   those   who   walk'd 

within  — 
Of  speak  him  fair,  Harold,  for  thine  own 
sake  1 
Harold.   Tour   Welshman    says,    'The 
Truth  against  the  World,' 
Mnch  more  the  truth  against  myself. 

Wuifnoth.  Thyself  ? 

But   for  my  sake,  O  brother !    O,  for  my 
sake  I  aao 

Harold.  Poor  Wuifnoth  I  do  they  not  en- 
treat thee  well  ? 
Wvlfhoth,  I  see  the  blackness  of  my  dun- 
geon loom 
Across  their  lamps  of  revel,  and  beyond 
The   merriest  murmurs  of  their  banquet 

clank 
The  shackles  that  will  bind  me  to  the  wall. 
Harold,  Too  fearful  stilL 
Wtdfhoik*     O,  no,  no —  speak  him  fair  ! 
Call  it  to  temporize,  and  not  to  lie; 
Ilaxold,  I  do  not  counsel  thee  to  lie. 
The   man  that  hath  to  foil  a  murderous 
aim  aa9 

May,  surely,  play  with  words. 

Harold.  Words  are  the  roan. 

Not  even  for  thy  sake,  brother,  would  1  lie. 
Wtd/noih.  Then  for  thine  Edith  ? 
Htirold.       There  thou  prick'st  me  deep. 
Wtdfholh.  And  for  our    Mother    Eng^ 

land? 
Harold,  Deeper  still. 

Wul/holh.  And  deeper  still  the    deep- 
down  oubliette, 
Down  thirty  feet  below  the  smiling  day  — 
In  blackness  —  dogs'  food  thrown  upon  thy 

head. 
And  over  thee  the  snns  arise  and  set. 
And  the  lark  sings,  the  sweet  stars  come 

and  go. 
And  men  are  at  their  markets,  in  their 

fields. 
And  woo  their  loves  and  have  forgotten 
thee;  *¥> 


And  thou  art  upright  in  thy  living  grave. 
Where  there  is  iHirely  room  to  shift  thy 

side. 
And  all  thine  England  hath  forgotten  thee; 
And  he  our  lazy-pious  Norman  ICing, 
With  all  his  ru>rmans  round    him  once 

again, 
Counts  his  old  beads,  and  hath  forgotten 

thee. 
Harold.  Thouartof  my  blood,  and  some- 
thinks,  my  bov, 
Thy  fears  infect  me  beyond  reason.   Peace! 
Wuifnoth.   And  then  our  fiery  Tostig, 

while  thy  hands 
Axe   palsied  here,  if  his  Northumbrians 

rise  350 

And  hurl  him  from  them,  ^  I  have  heard 

the  Normans 
Count  upon  this  confusion  —  may  he  not 

make 
A  league  with  William,  so  to  bring  him 

back? 
Harold.  That  lies  within  the  shadow  of 

the  chance. 
Wuifnoth.  And  like  a  river  in  fiood  thro' 

a  burst  dam 
Descends  the  ruthless  Norman  —  our  good 

King 
Kneels  mumbling   some    old    bone  —  our 

helpless  folk 
Axe  wash  d  away,  wailing,  in  their  own 

blood  — 
Harold.  Wailing  I  not  warring?    Boy, 

thou  hast  forgotten  ssq 

That  thou  art  English. 

WiUfnoth.      if  en  our  modest  women  — 
I  know  the  Norman  license  —  thine  own 

Edith  — 
Harold.  No  more  I    I  will  not  hear  thee 

—  William  comes. 
Wuifnoth.   I  dare  not  well  be  seen  in 

talk  with  thee. 
Make  thou  not  mention  that  I  spake  with 

thee. 
[Moves  away  to  the  ftocib  of  the  stage. 

Enter  William,  Malet,  and  OFncER. 

Officer.   We  have  the  man  that  rail'd 
agninst  thy  birth. 

WiUiam.  Tear  out  his  tongue. 

Officer.  He  shall  not  rail  again. 

He  said  that  he  should  see  confusion  fall 
On  thee  and  on  thine  house. 

WUUam.  Tear  out  his  eyes, 

And  plunge  him  into  prison. 
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Officer.  It  shall  be  done. 

\Exil  Officer. 
WUJliam,  Look  not  amazed,  fair  earl! 
Better  leaye  undone  270 

Than  do  by  halves  —  tongueless  and  eye- 
less, prison'd  — 
Harold,  Better  methinks  have  slain  the 

man  at  once ! 
WUliam.    We  have  respect  for  man's  im- 
mortal soul, 
We    seldom    take    man's  life,  except  in 

war ; 
It  frights  the  traitor  more  to  maim  and 
blind. 
Harold.  In  mine  own  land  I  should  have 
scoru'd  the  man. 
Or  lash'd  his  rascal  back,  and  let  him  go. 
WilUanu   And  let  him  go  ?    To  slander 
thee  again  1 
Tet  in  thine  own  land  in  thy  father's  day 
They  blinded  my  young  kinsman,  Alfred 
—  ay,  aSo 

Some  said  it  was  thy  father's  deed. 

Harold.  They  lied. 

Willianu  But  thou  and  he  —  whom  at 
thy  word,  for  thou 
Art  known  a  speaker  of  the  truth,  I  free 
From  this  foul  charge  — 

'  Harold.  Nay,  nay,  he  freed  himself 

By  oath  and  compurgation  from  the  charge. 
The  King,  tlie  lords,  the  people  clear'd  him 
of  it. 
WiUiam.  But  thou  and  he    drove  our 
good  Normans  out 
From  England,  and  this  rankles  in  us  yet. 
Archbishop  Robert  hardly  escaped    with 
Ufe. 
Harold.   Archbishop  Robert  I  Robert  the 
Archbishop  I  290 

Robert  of  Jumifeges,  he  that  — 

Malet.  Quiet  I  quiet  f 

Harold.  Count !  if  there  sat  within  the 
Norman  chair 
A  ruler  all  for  England — one  who  fiU'd 
All  offices,  all  bishoprics  with  English  — 
We  could  not  move   from   Dover  to  the 

Humber 
Saving  thro'  Norman  bishoprics  —  I  say 
Ye  would  applaud  that  Norman  who  should 

drive 
The  stranger  to  the  fiends  I 

William.  Why,  that  is  reason  ! 

Warrior  thou  art,  and  mighty  wise  withal  I 

Ay  9  ay,  but  many  among    our    Norman 

loids  300 
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Hate  thee  for  this,  and  press  upon  as- 
saying 
Grod  and  the  sea  hare  given  thee  to  «b 

hands — 
To  plunge  thee  into  lifelong  prison  kare 
Yet  I  liold  out  against  them,  as  1  may. 
Yea  —  would  hold  out,  yea,  the'  tbejr 

revolt — 
For  thou  hast  done  the  battle  in  my 
I  am  thy  fastest  friend  in  Normandy. 
Harold.   I  am  doubly  bound  to  Ukee— if 

this  be  so. 
WUliain,  And  I  would  bind 
and  would  myself 
Be  bounden  to  thee  more. 

Harold.  Then  let 

With  Wulfnoth  to  King  Edwafd. 

Wmiam.  So  we  w2L 

We  hear  he  hath  not  long  to  live. 
Harold.  It  may  be. 

WiUiam,  Why  then,  the  heir  of  Snglaud, 

who  is  he  ? 
Harold.  The  Atheling  is  nearest  to  tfce 

throne. 
William.  But  sickly,  slight,  balf-witted 
and  a  child, 
WiU  England  have  him  king  ? 
Harold.  It  nmj  be,  bol 

WiUiam.  And  hath  King  Edwmxd  aot 

pronounced  his  heir  ? 
Harold.   Not  that  I  know. 
WiUiam.   When    be  wu  here   in  Noi^ 
mandy, 
He  loved  us  and  we  him,  beeanse  we  f  oaoil 

him 
A  Norman  of  the  Normans. 

Harold.  So  did 

WiUiam.   A  gentle,  gracious,  pure  ssii 
saintly  man  I 
And  grateful  to  the  hand  tliat  shielded 

him. 
He  promised  that  if  ever  he  were  king 
In  England,  he  would  give  his  kingly  voict 
To  me  as  his  successor.     Knoweet  tbos 
this  ? 
Harold.  I  learn  it  now. 
WiUUxm.    Thou  kuowest  I  am  his  eonsio. 
And  that  my  wife  desoends  from  Alfred  ? 
Harold.  Ay. 

WiUiam.  Who  hath  a  better  daim  thes 
to  the  crown  ? 
So  that  ye  will  not  crown  the  Atheling  ? 
Harold.   None  that  I  know — if  UuU  bat 
hung  upon  g* 

King  Edward's  wilL 
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WiUianL       Wilt  thou  uphold  my  claim  ? 
Afaiet  (atide  to  Harold).  Be  oareful  of 

thine  answer,  my  good  friend. 
JVtd/noth  {aside  to  Harold).  O  Harold, 

for  my  aake  and  for  thine  own ! 
Harold,  Ay  ...  if  the  King  have  not 

revoked  his  promise. 
JVUHam.    But  hath  he  done  it  then  ? 
Haroid.  Not  that  I  know. 

WilUam.  Good,  good,  and  thou  wilt  help 

roe  to  the  crown  ? 
HarM,  Ay  —  if  the  Witan  will  consent 

to  this. 
William,  Thou  art  the  mightiest  voice  in 
Jtlngland,  man. 
Thy  voice  will  lead  the  Witan — shall  I 
have  it  ? 
Wtd^fiwth  (aMe  to  IlATQ\d).    O  Harold, 
if  thou  love  thine  Edith,  ay.  340 

Harold.  Ay,  if  — 
MdUt  {aside  to  Harold).  Thine  <  ifs'  will 

sear  thine  eyes  out — ay. 

William,  I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou  help  me 
to  the  crown  ? 
And  I  will  make  thee  my  great  earl  of 

earls. 
Foremost  in  England  and  in  Normandy; 
Tfaon   shalt  be  verily  king  —  all  but  the 

name  — 
For  I  shall  most  sojourn  in  Normandy; 
And  thou  be  my  vice-king  in  England. 
Speak. 
Wvlfwth  (omfe  to  Harold).  Ay,  brother 

— for  the  sake  of  England  —  ay. 
HarM,  Mv  lord — 

Mcdet  {ande  to  Harold).  Take  heed  now. 

Harold,  Ay. 

WHliam,  I  am  content. 

For  thou  art  truthful,  and  thy  word  thy 

bond.  350 

To-morrow  will  we  ride  with  thee  to  Har^ 

flenr.  [ExU  William. 

Malet,  Harold,  I  am  thy  &iend,  one  life 

with  thee, 

And  even  as  I  should  bless  thee  saving 

mine, 
I  thank  thee  now  for  having  saved  thyself. 

lExU  Malet 

Harold,  For  having  lost  myself  to  save 

myself. 

Said  '  ay '  when  I  meant '  no,'  lied  like  a  lad 

That  dreads  the  pendent  scourge,  said  *  ay ' 

for  <  no  M 
Ay  I    No  I  —  he  hath  not  bound  me  by  an 
oath«- 


Is  'ay'  an  oath?  is  *ay'  strong  as  an 

oath  ? 
Or  is  it  the  same  sin  to  break  my  word    360 
As  break  mine  oath  ?    He  call*d  my  word 

my  bond  I 
He  is  a  liar  who  knows  I  am  a  liar. 
And  makes  believe  that  he  believes  my 

word  — 
The  crime  be  on  his  head  —  not  bounden 

—  no. 

[Suddenly  doors  are  flung  open^  discov- 
ering in  an  inner  hall  Count  William 
m  his  state  robes,  seated  tipon  his 
throne,  between  two  Bishops,  Odo  of 
Bayenx  being  one;  in  the  centre  of  the 
haU  an  ark  covered  with  doth  of  gold, 
and  on  either  side  of  it  the  l^rman 
Barons. 

Enter  a  Jaixx)R  before  William's  throne, 

William  {to  Jailor).  Knave,  hast  thou  let 

thy  prisoner  scape  ? 
Jailor,  Sir  Count, 

He  had  but  one  foot,  he  must  have  hopt 

away. 
Yea,  some  familiar  spirit  must  have  help'd 
him. 
William,  Woe,  knave,  to  thy  familiar 
and  to  thee  1 
Give  me  thy  keys.  [TT^egfaU  clashing. 

Nay,  let  them  lie.    Stand  there  and  wait 
my  will.       [The  Jailor  stands  aside. 
William  {to  Harold).    Hast  thou   such 
trustless  jailors  in  thy  North  ?      371 
Harold.   We  have  few  prisoners  in  mine 
earldom  there. 
So  less  chance  for  false  keeners. 

William,  We  have  heard 

Of  thy  just,  mild,  and  equal  governance; 
Honor  to  thee  I  thou  art  perfect  in  all 

honor ! 
Thy  naked  word  thy  bond  !  confirm  it  now 
Before  our  gathered  Norman  baronage. 
For  they  wul  not  believe  thee  —  as  I  be- 
lieve. 
[Descends  fnom  his  throne  and  stands  by 
the  ark. 
Let  all  men  here  bear  witness  of  our  bond  I 
[Beckons  to  Harold,  who  advances. 

Enter  Malet  behind  him. 

Lay  thou  thy  hand  upon  this  golden  pall  I 
Behold  the  jewel  of  Saint  Pancratius       381 
Woven  into  the  gold.    Swear  thou  on  this  I 
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HarM.  What  should  I  swear?    Why 

should  I  swear  ou  this  ? 
WUUam  (jsavageltf).  Swear  thou  to  help 

me  to  the  crown  of  England. 
MaUt  {whispering  Harold).   Mjr  friend, 
thou  hast  gone  too  far  to  pidter  now. 
WuLfnoth    (whispering    Harold).    Swear 
thou  to-dAjf  to-morrow  is  thine  own. 
Harold.   I  swear  to  help    thee   to  the 
crown  of  England  — 
Aocordiug  as  King  Edward  promises. 
William.   Thou  must  swear  absolutely, 

noble  earl. 
Malet  (whispering).   Delay  is  death  to 
thee,  ruin  to  Eugland.  sqo 

Wulfnoth  (whispering).    Swear,  dearest 

brother,  I  beseech  thee,  swear  I 
Harold  (putting  his  hand  on  the  Jewel).    I 
swear  to  help  thee  to  the  crown  of 
England. 
William.  Thanks,  truthful  earl;  I  did  not 
doubt  thy  word, 
Bat  that  my  baions  might   beUeve   thy 

word. 
And  that  the  Holy  Saints  of  Normandy 
When  thou  art  home  in  Eugland,   with 

thine  own. 
Might  strengrthen  thee  in  keeping  of  thy 

word, 
I  made  thee  swear.    Show  him  by  whom 
he  hath  sworn. 
[^The  two  Bishops  advance^  and  raise  the 
doth  of  gold.     The  bodies  and  bones 
0/ Saints  are  seen  lying  in  the  ark. 
The  holy  bones  of  all  the  canonized         399 
From  all  the  holiest  shrines  in  Normandy  I 
Harold.  Horrible  1 

IThey  let  the  cloth  fall  again. 

William.   Ay,  for  thou  hast  sworn  an  oath 

Which,  if  not  kept,  would  make  the  hard 

earth  rive 
To  the  very  devil's  horns,  the  bright  sky 

cleave 
To  the  very  feet  of  God,  and  send  her 

hosts 
Of  injured    Saints  to  scatter    sparks  of 

plague 
Thro'  all  yoor  cities,  blast  yoor  infants, 

dash 
The  torch  of  war  among  your  standing 

com, 
Dabble  yonr  hearths  with  your  own  blood. 

—  Euough  I  • 

Thou  wilt  not  break  it  I    I,  the  oount  — 
the  king — 


Thy  friend  —  am  gratef ol  for  Uiiiie  hooetf 

oath,  40 

Not  coming  fiercely  like  a  eoaqueror,  nov, 
But  softly  as  a  bridegroom  to  Lis  own. 
For  I  shall  rule  according  to  yoor  lawv. 
And    make  your   ever -jarring    earldow 

move 
To  music  and  in  order  —  Angle,  Jote, 
Dane,  Saxon,  Norman,  help  to    Imild  a 

throne 
Out-towering  hers  of  CVanoe.  — The  wiai 

is  fair 
For  England  now.  —  To-night  we  will  U 

merry. 
To-morrow  will  I  ride  with  thee  to  Har> 

fleur. 
lEzeunt  William  and  all  the  NorsM 

Barons,  etc 
Harold.  To-night  we  will  be  meiry  — 

and  to-morrow  —  4* 

Juggler  and  bastard  —  bastard — he  haisi 

that  most— 
William  the  tanner's  bastard  !     Would  bi 

heard  me  I 

0  God,  that  I  were  in  some  wide,  waste 

field 
With  nothing  but  my  battle-axe  and  him 
To  spatter  his  brains  I    Why,   let  eaxth 

rive,  gulf  in 
These  cnrsed   Normans -» yea,  nnd  mtae 

own  self  t 
Cleave  heaven,  and  send  thy  Saints  that  I 

may  say 
Even  to  their  faces,  *  If  ye  side  with  Wil- 
liam 
Ye  are  not  noble  1'    How  their  pointed 

fingers 
Glared  at  me  I    Am  I  Harold,   RaroM. 

son  «;> 

Of  our  great  Godwin  ?    Lo  I  I  totteh  wiot 

arms. 
My  limbs  —  they  are  not  mine — they  tie 

a  liar's  — 

1  mean  to  be  a  liar — I  am  not  boaad  — 
Stieand  shall  give  me  absolution  for  it  — 
Did  the  chest  move  ?  did  it  move  ?    I  an 

utter  craven  I 
O  Wulfnoth,  Wulfnoth,  brother,  thoa  ha«t 
betray'd  me ! 
WulffU)th.   Forgive  me,  brother,  1   will 
live  here  and  die. 

Enter  Paor. 

Page.  My  lord!  the  duke  mwaite  that 
at  the  banquet. 
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HcarM.  Wbeie    tbey  eat   dead   men's 

llesh,  aiid  drink  their  blood. 
I*agt.  My  lord  —  440 

HcktM,  I  know  joor  Norman  cookery  is 

so  spiced. 
It  masks  all  this, 

Page*  My  lord  I  tbon  art  white  as  death. 
Harold.  With  looking  ou  the  dead.    Am 

I  so  white  ? 
Thy  duke  will  seem  the  darker.    Hence,  I 

follow.  [ExewiL 


ACT   III 

Scene  I.  —  The  King's  Palace. 

London 

£iMG  Edward,  difing  on  a  couchf  and  by 
him  standing  the  Queen,  Habold,  Arch- 
bishop Stioand,  Gurth,  Leofwin, 
Archbishop  Aldred,  Audwyth,  and 
Edith. 

Stigtmd.  Sleeping  or  dying  there  ?    If 

this  be  death, 
Then  onr  great  Council  wait  to  crown  thee 

king  — 
Come  hither,  I  have  a  power; 

[To  Harold. 
They  call  roe  near,  for  I  am  close  to  thee 
And  England  — I,  old  shrivell'd  Stigand,  I, 
Dry  as  an  old  wood -fungus  on  a  dead 

tree, 
I  have  a  power  ! 

See  here  this  little  key  abont  ray  neck  ! 
There  lies  a  treasure  buried  down  in  Ely. 
If  e'er  the  Norman  grow  too  hard  for  thee, 
Ask  me  for  this  at  thy  most  need,  8on 

Harold,  n 

At  thy  most  need  —  not  sooner. 

Harold.  So  I  will. 

SHgand.   Red  gold  —  a  hundred  purses 

— yea,  and  more  I 
If  then  canst  make  a  wholesome  use  of 

these 
To  chink  against  the  Norman,  I  do  believe 
My  old  crook'd  spine  would  bud  out  two 

young  wings 
To  fly  to  heaven  straight  with. 

Harold.  Thank  thee,  father  ! 

Thou  art  English,  Edward  too  is  English 

now, 
Ue  hath  clean  repented  of  his  Norman- 

iam. 


Stigand,  Ay,  as  the  libertine  repents  who 

cannot  ao 

Make  done  undone,  when  thro'  his  dying 

sense 
Shrills,   'Lost  thro'  thee  1 '     They    have 

built  their  castles  here; 
Our  priories  are  Norman;    the  Norman 

adder 
Hath  bitten  us;  we  are  poison'd;  our  dear 

England 
Is  demi-Norman.     He  !  — 

[Pointing  to  King  Edward,  sleeping. 
Harold.  1  would  I  were 

As  holy  and  as  passionless  as  he  I 
That  I  might  rest  as  calmly  I    Look  at 

him  — 
The  rosy  face,  and   long  down*8ilYeriug 

beard. 
The     brows    unwriukled    as    a    summer 

mere. — 
Stigand,  A  summer  mere  with  sudden 

wreckf  nl  gusts  30 

From  a  side-gorge.     Passionless?    How 

he  flamed 
When  Tostig's  anger'd  earldom  flung  him, 

nayi 
He  fain  had  calcined  all  Northumbria 

To  one  black  ash,  but  that  thy  patriot  pas- 
sion. 
Siding  with  our  great  Council  against  Tos- 

tig, 

Out-passion'd  his  I    Holy  ?  ay,  ay,  forsooth, 

A  conscience  for  his  own  soul,  not  his  realm ; 

A  twilight  conscience  lighted  thro' a  chink; 

Thine  by  the  sun ;  nay,  by  some  sun  to  be, 

When  all  the  world  hath  learnt  to  speak 
the  truth,  40 

And  lying  were  self-murder  by  that  State 

Which  was  the  exception. 

Harold.  That  sun  may  God  speed  I 

Stigand.  Come,  Harold,  shake  the  cloud 

off! 
Harold.  Can  I,  father  ? 

Our  Tostig  parted  cursing  me  and  Eng- 
land; 

Our  sister  hates  us  for  his  banishment; 

He  hath  gone  to  kindle  Norway  ag^nst 
Ens:land, 

And  Wnlfnoth  is  alone  in  Normandy. 

For  when   I  rode  with  William  down. to 
Hnrfleiir, 

*  Wulfnoth  is  sick,'  he  said; '  he  cannot  fol- 
low; ' 

Then  with  that  friendly-flendly  smile  of 
his,  50 
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*  We  have  learnt  to  love  him,  let  him  a  lit- 
tle longer 

Bemain  a  hostage  for  the  loyalty 

Of  Godwin's  house.'    As  far  as  touches 
Wulfnoth 

I  that  so  prized  plain  word  and  naked  truth 

Have  sinn'd  against  it  —  all  in  vain. 
Leofmn.  Good  brother, 

By  all  the  truths  that  ever  priest  hath 
preach'd, 

Of  all  the  lies  that  ever  men  have  lied. 

Thine  is  the  pardonablest. 
Harold,  Maybe  so ! 

I  think  it  so,  I  think  I  am  a  fool 

To  think  it  can  be  otherwise  than  so.         60 
Stigand,  Tut,  tut,  I  have  absolved  thee. 
Dost  thoa  scorn  me. 

Because  I  had  my  Canterbury  pallium 

From  one  whom  they  disponed  ? 

Harold,  >io,  Stigand,  no  I 

Stigand.  Is  naked  tnith  actable  in  true 
life? 

I  have  heard  a  saying  of  thy  father  God- 
win, 

That,  were  a  man  of  state  nakedly  true, 

Men  would  but  take  him  for  the  craftier 
liar. 
Leofwin,   Be  men  less  delicate  than  the 
devil  himself  ? 

I  thought  that  naked  Truth  would  shame 
the  devil, 

The  devil  is  so  modest. 

Ourth.  He  never  said  it ! 

Leofwin.  Be  thou  not  stupid-honest,  bro- 
ther (xnrth  I  71 
Harold.   Better  to  be  a  liar's  dog,  and 
hold 

My  master  honest,  than  believe  that  lyin|^ 

And  ruling  men  are  fatal  twins  that  cannot 

Move    one  without    the  other.     Edward 
wakes  I  — 

Dazed  —  he  hath  seen  a  vision. 
Edward.  The  green  tree  I 

Then  a  great  Angel  past  along  the  highest 

Crying,  *  The  doom  of  England  ! '  and  at 
once 

He  stood  beside  me,  in  his  granp  a  sword 

Of   lightnings,  wherewithal  he    cleft  the 
tree  80 

From  off  the  bearing  trunk,  and  hnrl'd  it 
from  him 

Three  fields  away,  and  then  he  dash'd  and 
drench'd, 

He  dyed,  he  soak'd  the  trunk  with  human 
blood, 


And  brought  the  sonder'd  tree  again,  aid 

set  it 
Straight  on  the  trunk,  that,  thns  faaptzvd 

in  blood, 
Grew  ever  high  and  higher,  beyond  mj 

seeing. 
And  shot  out  sidelong  boogha  across  tk 

deep 
That  dropt  themselves,  and  rooted  in  ht 

isles 
Beyond  my  seeing;  and  the  great  Aa^ 

rose  s« 

And  past  again  along  the  highest,  eiyin^ 
*The  doom  of  Engknd  r^Toatig,  ns* 

my  head  I 

{^fiaUs  back  Mmdm. 
Harold  (raising  km).  Let  Harold  aerrc 

for  Tostig  I 
Queen.  Harold  served 

Tostig  so  HI,  he  cannot  serve  for  Tostig  1 
Ay,  raise  his  head,  for  thou  hast  umI  d 

low  I 
The  aickness  of  our  saintlv  King,  for  wham 
My  prayers  go  up  as  nst  aa  my  tean 

fall, 
I  well  believe,  hath  mainly  drawn  itself 
From  lack  of  Tostig  —  thou  hast  baoifh'd 

him. 
Harold.  Nay  —  but  the  Council,  and  tbe 

King  himself. 
Queen.   Thou  hatest  him,  hateat  him  ! 
Harold  {coldly).   Ay  —  Stigand,  nnriddk 
This  vision,  canst  thou  ? 

Stigand.  Dotage  I 

Edward  (starting  up).  It  is  flnlOi*! 

I  have  built  the  Lord  a  honse  —  the  Ixvd 

hath  dwelt  m 

In  darkness.     I  have  built  the   Ltvd  i 

bouse  ~— 
Palms,  flowers,  pomegranates,  golden  cho^ 

iibira 
With  twenty  -  cubit  wings  from   wall  ts 

wall  — 
I   have  built  the    Lord  a  house -^fia^ 

Asaph  t  clash 
The  cymbal,  Heman  I  blow  the  ttvnqek 

priest  I 
Fall,  cloud,  and  fill  the  house  —  lo !  vj 

two  pillars, 
Jachin  and  Boaz  I  — 

[Seeing  Harold  and  Gnik 
d,  Gnrth,  —  where  am  1  ? 
Where  is  the  charter  of  our  Weatminitsr? 
Stigand,  It  lies  beside  thee^  klng«  opon 
thy  bed.  vt 
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Edward,  Sign,  sign  at  onee — take,  sign 
it,  Stigand,  Aldred  ! 
Sign  it,  my  ^ood  son  Harold,  Gurth,  and 

Leof  win  I 
Sign  it,  my  queen  1 

A  U.  We  hare  rign*d  it. 

Edward,  It  is  fiuish'd ! 

The  Idngtiest  abbey  in  all  Christian  lands, 
T*he  lordliest,  loftiest  minster  ever  boilt 
To  Holy  Peter  in  our  English  isle  t 
Let  me  be  buried  there,  and  all  onr  king^. 
And  all  onr  just  and  wise  and  holy  men 
That  shall  be  bom  hereafter.    It  is  fiu- 
ish'd  I  lao 

£Uut  thou  had  absolution  for  thine  oath  7 

ITo  Harold. 
HarM,  Stigand  hath  given  me  absolu- 
tion for  it. 
Edward.  Stigand  is  not  eanonical  enough 
To  save  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Norman 
Saints. 
Stigand.  Norman  enough  t    Be  there  no 
Saints  of  England 
To  help  us  from  their  brethren  yonder  ? 

Edward.  Prelate, 

The  Saints  are  one,  but  those  of  Norman- 
land 
Are  mightier  than  onr  own.  —  Ask  it  of 
Aldied.  [To  Harold. 

Aldred,  It  shall  be   granted  him,  my 
king;  for  he 
Who  vows  a  TOW  to  strangle  his  own  mc^ 
ther  130 

la  guiltier  keeping  this  than  breaking  it. 
Edward  O  friends,  I  shall  not  overlive 

thadav  I 
SHgand.   Why,  then  the  throne  is  empty. 
Who  inherits  ? 
For  tho'  we  be  not  bound  by  the  king's 

vmee 
In  making  of  a  king,  yet  the  king's  voice 
la    mneh  towazd  his  making.     Who  in- 

herits? 
Edgar  the  Atheling  ? 

Edward,  No,  no,  but  Harold. 

I  love  him;  he  hath  served  me;  none  but 

he 
Can  rule  all  EngUnd.    Yet  the  curse  is  on 

him 
For   swearing   falsely    by    those    blessed 
bones;  140 

He  did  not  mean  to  keep  his  vow. 

Harold,  Not  mean 

To  make  oar  England  Norman. 
2£dward,  There  spake  Godwin, 


Who  hated  all  the  Normans;  but  their 

Saints 
Have  heard  thee,  Eburold. 

Edith.  O,  my  lord,  my  King 

He  knew  not  whom  he  sware  by. 

Edward.  Yea,  J  know 

He  knew  not,  but  those  heavenly  ears  have 

heard. 
Their  curse  is  on  him;  wilt  thoa  bring 

another, 
Edith,  upon  his  head  ? 
Edith,  No,  no,  not  1 1 

Edward,  Why,  then  thon  must  not  wed 

him. 
Harold.       Wherefore,  wherefore  ? 
Edward,  O  son,  when  thou  didst  tell  me 

of  thine  oath,  150 

I  sorrow'd  for  my  random  promise  given 
To  yon  foz-lion.     I  did  not  dream  then 
I  should  be  king.  —  My  son,  the  Saints  are 

virgirs; 
They  love  the  white  rose  of  virginity. 
The  cold,  white  lily  blowing  in  her  cell. 
I  have  been  myself  a  virgfin ;  and  I  sware 
To  consecrate  my  virgin  here  to  Heaven  ^ 
The  silent,  cloister'd,  solitary  life, 
A  life  of  lifelong  prayer  against  the  curse 
That  lies  on  thee  and  Engumd. 
Harold,  No,  no,  no  ! 

Edward.  Treble  denial  of  the  tongue  of 

flesh,  t6i 

like  Peter^s  when  he  fell,  and  thou  wilt 

have 
To  wail  for  it  like  Peter.    O  my  son  ! 
Are  all  oaths  to  be   broken  then,  all  pro- 
mises 
Made  in  our  agony  for  help  from  Heaven  ? 
Son,  there  is  one  who  loves  thee;  and  a 

wife. 
What  matters  who,  so  she  be  serviceable 
In  all  obedience,  as  mine  own  hath  been  t 
God  bless  thee,  wedded  daughter  ! 

[Laying  his  hand  on  the  Queen's  heaft, 

Qu^n,  Bless  thou  tiio 

That    brother   whom  I  love  beyoud   the 

rest,  170 

My  banish'd  Tosttg. 

Edward.  All  the  sweet  Saints  bless  him  I 
Spare    and    forbear    him,   Harold,  if  he 

comes  t 
And  let  him  pass  unscathed;  he  loves  me^ 

Harold  I 
B«»  kindly  to  the  Normnns  left  among  us. 
Who  follow'd  me  for  love  I  and  dear  son, 

swear 
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When  thou  art  king,  to  see  my  solemn  vow 
Acoomplish'd. 

Harold.  Nay,  dear  lord,  for  I  have  sworn 
Not  to  swear  falsely  twice. 
Edtoard,  Thou  wilt  not  swear  7 

Harold,  I  cannot. 

Edtoard,  Then  on  thee  remains  the  curse, 
Harold,  if  thou  embrace  her;  and  on  thee, 
£dith,  if  thou  abide  it,  — 

[The  King  stooons;    £dith  falls  and 
kneels  by  the  couch, 
Stigand,  He  hath  swoon'd. 

Death  ? — no,  as  yet  a  breath. 

Harold,  Look  up  I  look  up  ! 

Edith! 

Aldred,  Confuse  her  not;  she  hath  begun 
Her  lifelong  prayer  fur  thee. 

Aldwifth.  O  noble  Harold, 

I  would  thou  couldst  have  sworn. 

Harold,  For  thine  own  pleasure  ? 

Aldwyth,  No,  but  to  please  our  dying 
King,  and  those 
Who  make  thy  good  their  own  —  all  Eng- 
land, earC 
Aldred,  I   would    thou    oouldst     have 
sworn.     Our  holy  King 
Hath  given  his  virgin  lamb  to  Holy  Church 
To  save  thee  from  the  curse. 

Harold,  Alas  !  poor  man, 

His  promise  brought  it  on  me. 

Aldred.  O  good  son  I 

Tliat  knowledge  made  him  all  the  care- 
fuller  193 
To  find  a  means  whereby  the  curse  might 

glance 
From  thee  and  England. 
Harold,  Father,  we  so  loved  — 

Aldred,  The  more  the  love,  the  mightier 
is  the  prayer; 
The  more  the  love,  the  more  acceptable 
The  sacrifice  of  both  your  loves  to  Heaven. 
No  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  no  help  from  Hear 

ven; 
That  runs  thro'  all  the  faiths  of  all  the 

world. 
And  sacrifice  there  must  be,  for  the  King 
Is  holy,  and  hath  talk'd  with  God,  and 


seen 
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A  shadowing  horror;  there  are  signs  in 
heaven  — 

Harold,  Tour  comet  came  and  went. 

Aldred,  And  signs  on  earth  I 

Knowest  thou  Senlao  hill  ? 

Harold.  I  know  all  Sussex; 

A  good  entrenchment  for  a  perilous  hour  I 


Aldred.  Pray  God  that  oome  not  aod- 
denly  !     There  is  one 
Who  passing  by  that   hill    three   nij^ 

ago  — 
He  shook  so  that  he  scarce  ooold  out  wiU 

it  — 
Heard,  lieard  — 
Harold,        The  wind  in  his  hair  ? 
A  Idred.  A  ghostly  hon 

filowiug    continually,    and    faint    batUd* 
hymns,  sm 

And  cries,  and  clashes,  and  the  groans  of 

men; 
And  dreadful  shadows  strove  upon  the  biQ, 
And  dreadful  lights  crept  up  foom  <Mit  tks 

marsh  — 
Corpse  -  caudles    gliding    over    nku»ie» 
graves  — 
Harold,  AtSenlac? 
Aldred,  Senlao. 

Edward  (waking).      Senlao  1  Sangnehfl, 
The  Lake  of  Blood  I 

Stigand.         This  lightning  before  death 

Flays  on  the  word,  —  and  NormatuMa  too  1 

Harold.   Hush,  father,  hush  I 

Edward.  Thon  uneanonieal  fool. 

Wilt  thou  play  with  the  thunder  ?    North 

and  South 
Thunder  together,  showers  of  hlood  are 
blown  as> 

Before  a  never-ending  blast,  and  hiss 
Against  the  blaze  they  eannot  qneneh — a 

lake, 
A  sea  of  blood  —  we  are  drownM  in  bk)ad 

—  for  God 
Has  fill'd  the  qniver»  and  Death  hne  drsva 

the  bow*- 
Sangnelao  I    Sanguelao  I    the  nmMr  I  Che 
arrow !  tDv»~ 

Stigand.  It  is  the  arrow  of  death  in  hii 
own  heart  ^- 
And  our  great  ConnoU  wait  to  erovn  thse 
King. 

Scene  II 

In  the  Garden.    The  King's  House 
NEAR  London 


Edith.    Crown'd,     erown'd    and 
crown*d  King — and  lost  to 


lost» 


(Singing,) 


Two  young  loveni  in  wfaitsr 
None  to  gnide  them, 
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Walk'd  at  night  on  the  misty  heather ; 
Night,  as  bhick  as  a  raven's  feather ; 
lioth  were  lost  and  found  (ogtither, 
None  beside  them. 

That  IB  the  bnrthen  of  it  —  lost  and  found 
Tog^ether  in  the  cruel  river  Swale  9 

A  hundred  years  ago;  and  there  's  another, 

Lost,  lost,  the  light  of  day, 
To  which  the  lover  answers  lovingly: 

'  I  am  beside  thee.' 
Lost,  lost,  we  have  lost  the  way. 

*  Love,  I  will  guide  thee.' 
Whither,  O  whither  ?  into  the  river. 
Where  we  two  may  be  lost  together. 
And  lost  for  ever  ?     *  O,  never  I  O,  never ! 
Tho'  we  be  lost  and  be  found  together.' 

Some  think  they  loved  within  the  pale  for- 
bidden 90 

By  Holy  Church;  bat  who  shall  say?  the 
truth 

Was  lost  in  that  fieroe  North,  where  they 
were  lost, 

Wliere  all  good  things  are  lust,  where  Tos- 
tif  lost 

The  good  hearts  of  his  people.    It  is  Har- 
old! 

Enter  Habold. 

Harold  the  King  I 
Harold.      CiUl  nie  not  King,  but  Harold. 
Edith.  Nay,  thou  art  King  I 
Harold.    Thine,  thine,  or  King  or  churl  I 
My  girl,  thou  bast  been  weeping;  turn  not 

thou 
Thy  face  away,  bat  rather  let  me  be 
King  of  the  moment  to  thee,  and  command 
That  kiss  my  due  when  sobjeot,  which  will 

make  30 

My  kingship  kinglier  to  me  than  to  reign 
King  of  the  world  without  it. 

Ediih.  Ask  me  not. 

Lest  I  should  yield  it,  and  the  second  curse 
Descend  upon  thine  head,  and  thou  be  only 
King  of  the  moment  over  England. 

Harold.  Edith, 

Tho'  somewhat  less  a  king  to  my  true  self 
Than  ere  they  orown'd  me  one,  for  I  have 

lost 
Somewhat  of  upright  stature  thro'  mine 

oath, 
Tet  thee  I  would  not  lose,  and  sell  not  thon 
Onr  liyiog  passion  for  a  dead  man's  dream ; 
Stigaud  believed  he  knew  not  what  he 

qmke.  41 


O  God !    I  cannot  help  it,  but  at  times 
They  seem  to  me  too  narrow,  all  the  faiths 
Of  this  grown  world  of  ours,  whose  baby 

eye 
Saw  them  sufficient.    Fool  and  wise,  I  fear 
This  curse,  and    scorn    it.    But  a  little 

light !  — 
And  on  it  falls  the  shadow  of  the  priest; 
Heaven  yield  us  more  1  for  better,  Woden, 

all 
Oar  cancell'd  warrior-gods,  our  grim  Wal- 
halhi,  49 

Eternal  war,  than  that  the  Saints  at  peace, 
The  Holiest  of  our  Holiest  One,  should  bo 
This   William's  fellow-tricksters;  —  better 

die 
Than  credit  this,  for  death  is  death,  or  else 
Lifts  OS  beyond  the  lie.    Kiss  me  —  thou 

art  not 
A  holy  sister  yet,  my  giri,  to  fear 
There  might  be  more  than  brother  in  my 

kiss. 
And  more  than  sister  in  thine  own. 
Edith.  I  dare  not. 

Harold.  Scared  by  the  church  —  *  Love 
for  a  whole  life  long.' 
When  was  that  sung  ? 

Edith.  Here  to  the  nightingales. 

Harold.  Their  anthems  of  no  church,  how 

sweet  they  are  !  60 

Nor  kingly  priest,  nor  priestly  king  to  cross 

Their  billings  ere  they  nest. 

Edith.  They  are  but  of  spring. 

They  fly  the  winter  change  —  not  so  with 

us  — 
No  wings  to  oome  and  go. 

HarM.  But  wing'd  souls  flying 

Beyond  all  change  and  in  the  eternal  dis- 
tance 
To  settle  on  the  Truth. 

Edith.  They  are  not  so  true, 

They  change  their  mates. 

HarM.       Do  they  ?    I  did  not  know  it. 
Edith.  They  say  thou  art  to  wed   iho 

Lady  Aldwyth. 
Harold.  They  say,  they  say  I 
Edith.  If  this  be  politic. 

And  well  for  thoe  and  England — and  for 
her —  70 

Care  not  for  me  who  love  thee. 

Gurth  (calling).  Harold,  Harold  I 

Harold.  The   voice   of    Gurth!    (Enter 
Gnrth.)     (rood  even,  my  good  bro- 
ther I 
Gurth.  Good  even,  gentle  Edith. 
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Edith*  Good  even,  Guith. 

Gurth.  Ill  news  hath  come !     Our  hap- 
less hrother,  Tosiig  — 
He,  and  the  giaot  Kiug  of  Norway,  Harold 
Hardrada  —  ScoUand,    Irehuid,    Iceland, 

Orkney, 
Are  landed  north  of  Humber,  and  in  a 

field 
So  paekt  with  carnage  that  the  dykes  and 

brooks 
Were  bridged  and  damm'd  with  dead,  have 
overthrown  79 

Morcar  and  Edwin. 

HanM.  Well  then,  we  must  fight. 

How  blows  the  wind  ? 

Gurth,  Against  Sunt  Yalery 

And  William. 
HarM,  Well  then,  we  will  to  the  North. 
Gurth.  Ay,  but  worse  news:   this  Wil- 
liam sent  to  Borne, 
Swearing  thou  swarest  falsely  by  his  Saints. 
The  Pope  and  that  Archdeacon  Hildebrand, 
His  master,  heard  him,  and  have  sent  him 

back 
A  holy  gonfanon,  and  a  blessed  hair 
Of  Peter,  and  all  France,  nXL  Burgundy, 
Poitou,  all  Christendom  is  raised  against 

thee. 
He  hath  cursed  thee,  and  all  those  who 
fight  for  thee,  90 

And  given  thy  realm  of  England  to  the 
bastard. 
HarM.  Ha  !  ha  I 

Ediih.   O,  laugh   not  I  —  Strange   and 
ghasUy  in  the  gloom 
And  shadowing  of  this  doable  thnndei^ 

dond 
That  lours  on  England — langfater  f 

Harold.  No,  not  strange  I 

This  was  old  human  laughter  in  old  Bome 
Before  a  Pope  was  born,  when  that  which 

reig'n'd 
CallM  itself  God.  —  A  kindly  rendering 
Of  *  Render  nnto  Ciesar.'  —  The  Good  Shep- 
herd I 
Take  this,  and  render  that. 

Gurth.  They  have  taken  York. 

Harold.  The  Lord  was  God  and  came  as 
man  —  the  Pope 
Is  mnn  and  comes  as  God.  —  York  taken  ? 
Gurth.  Yea, 

Tostig  bath  taken  York  I 

Harold.  To  York  then.     Edith, 

Hailst  thou    been  braver,  I    had    better 
braved 
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All — but  I  love  thee  and  Uuni  me — aai 

that 
Bemains    beyond    all    channea    and   al 

churches. 
And  that  thou  knowest. 

Edith.  Ay,  but  take  back  thy  nap. 

It  bums  my  hand  —  acurae  to  thee  and 
I  dare  not  wear  it. 

[Proffers  Harold  the  ring^  wkirh  ie 

Harold.       But  I  dare.    God  with  thcei 

[Exeunt  Harold  ami  Gurtk 

Edith.  The  King  hath  euraed  him,  if  W 

marry  me;  nc 

The  Pope  hath  cursed  him,  marry  mo  or  bo  ! 

God  help  me  I    I  know  nothini^ — can  bat 

pray 
For  Harold  — pray,  pray,  pray  ^  no  help 

but  prayer, 
A  breath  that  fleets  beyond  this  iron  worU, 
And  touches  Him  that  made  iL 


ACT  IV 
Scene  I.  —  In  NoRTRUKBRtA 

Archbishop  Aldreis  Morcar,  Ei>imt, 
and  Forckb.    Enter  Harou>,  the 
ard  of  the  golden  Dragon  of'  Wt 
ceding  him. 

Harold.  What  I  are  thy  people  sbDob 
from  defeat  ? 
Our  Wessez  dragon  flies  beyond  the  Hosk 

ber. 
No  voice  to  greet  it. 

Edwin.  Let  not  our  greet  Kiiy 

Believe  us  sullen — only  ahamed  to  th» 

quick 
Before  the  King — as  having  been  so  hmiapd 
By  Harold,  Kiug  of  Norway;  bat  onr  help 
Is  Harold,  King  of  England.     Pardon  aB» 

thou  I 
Our  silence  is  our  reverence  for  the  KiQg ! 
Harold.  Earl  of  the  Mercianat   if  tha 
truth  be  gall. 
Cram  me  not  thou  with  hooeya  when  oar 
good  hive  m 

Needs  every  sting  to  save  it 

Voices.  Aldwyth!   Aldwyth! 

Harold.  Why  ery  thy  people  on  thy  ai»> 

ter's  name  ? 
Morcar.  She  hath  won  upon  oos  peopk 
thro'  her  beauty 
And  pleaaantueas  among  them. 
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VoieeB,  Aldwyth,  Aldwyth  I 

JSarM.  They  shout  as  they  would  have 

her  for  a  queen. 
Moroar.  She  hath  f ullow'd  with  our  host, 

and  suffered  all. 
SarM,  What  would  ye,  men  ? 
Voice.        Our  old  Northumbrian  crown. 
And  kings  of  our  own  choosing. 

Harold,  Your  old  crown 

>Vere  little  help  without  our  Saxon  carles 
Against  Hardrada. 

Voice.  Little  I  we  are  Danes, 

IVho  eonquer'd  what  we  walk  on,  our  own 
field.  31 

HarM,  They  have  been  plotting  here  I 

[Aside, 
Voice,  He  calls  us  little  ! 

Harold,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  be- 
gan with  little, 
A  hiUy  a  fort,  a  city  —  that  reach'd  a  hand 
Down  to  the  field  beneath  it,  *  fie  thou 

mine,' 
Then  to  the  next,  <Thou  alsoT    If  the 

field 
Cried  out,  *  I  am  mine  own,'  another  hiU, 
Or  fort^  or  city,  took  it,  and  the  first 
Fell,  and  the  next  became  an  empire. 

Voice,  Yet 

Thon  art  but  a  West  Saxon ;  voe  are  Danes  I 

Harold,   My  mother  is  a  Dane,  and  I  am 

English;  31 

There  is  a  pleasant  fable  in  old  books, 

Te  take  a  stick,  and  break  it ;   bind  a 

score 
All  in  one  faggot,  snap  it  over  knee. 
Ye  cannot. 

Voice,  Hear  King  Harold  !  he  says  true  I 
Harold.  Would  ye  be  Norsemen  ? 
Voices,  No  t 

HarM.  Or  Norman  ? 

Votces.  No ! 

Harold.  Snap  not  the  faggot-band  then. 
Voice,  That  is  tnie  I 

Voice,   Ajf  but  thou  art  not  kingly,  only 
grandson 
To  Wtijfnoth,  a  poor  cowherd. 

Harold.  This  old  Wulfnoth 

Would  take  me  on  his  knees  and  tell  me 

tales 
Of  Alfred  and  of  Athelstan  the  Great 
Who  drove  yon  Danes;  and  yet  he  held 

that  Dane, 
Jote,  An^le,  Saxon,  were  or  should  be  all 
One  England;  for  this  cowherd,  like  my 
lather, 
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Who  shook  the  Norman  scoundrels  off  the 

throne, 
Had  in  him  kingly  thoughts  —  a  king  of 

men. 
Not  made  but  bom,  like  the  great  King  of 

all, 
A  light  among  the  oxen. 

l^ice.  That  is  true  I 

Voice,  Ay,  and  I  love  him  now,  for  mine 

own  father  49 

Was  great,  and  cobbled. 

Voice,  Thou  art  Tostig's  brother, 

Who  wastes  the  land. 

Harold,  This  brother  comes  to  save 

Your  land  from  waste;  I  saved  it  once 

before. 
For  when    your    people    banish'd   Tostig 

hence. 
And  Edward  would  have  sent  a  host  against 

you, 
Then  I,  who  loved  my  brother,  bade  the 

King, 
Who  doted  on  him,  sanction  your  decree 
Of  Tostig's  banishment,  and  choice  of  Mor* 

car. 
To  help  the  realm  from  scattering. 

Voice.  King  I  thy  brother, 

If  one  may  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  was 

wrong'd. 
Wild  was  he,  bom  so;  but  the  plots  against 

him  6c 

Had  madden'd  tamer  men. 

Morcar,  Thou  art  one  of  thosi 

Who  brake  into  Lord  Tostig's  treasure* 

house 
And  slew  two  hundred  of  his  following, 
And  now,  when  Tostig  hath  come  back  witb 

power, 
Are  frighted  back  to  Tostifr* 

Old  Thane.  Ugh  I  Plots  and  feuds  1 

This  is  my  ninetieth  birthday.     Can  ye  not 
Be  brethren?    Grodwin  still  at  feucl  with 

Alfgar, 
And  Alfgar  hates  King  Harold.    Plots  and 

feuds  I 
Tin's  is  my  ninetieth  birthday  I 

Harold,  Old  man,  Harold 

Hates  nothing;  not  his  fault,  if  our  two 

houses  70 

Be  less  than  brothers. 

Voices,  Aldwyth,  Harold,  Aldwyth  I 

Harold,    Again  1       Morcar  !      Edwin  I 

What  do  they  mean  7 
Edwin,  So  the  good  King  would  deigu  to 

lend  an  ear 
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Not  ovenoomf  111,  we  might  chaoce  —  per- 

cbsnce — 
To  g^ess  their  meaning. 

Morcar.       Thine  own  meaning,  Harold, 
To  make  all   England  one,  to  close  all 

fends. 
Mixing  our  bloods,  that  thence  a  king  may 

rise 
Half-Godwin  and  half-Alfgar,  one  to  mle 
All  England  beyond  question,  beyond  quar- 
rel. 
Harold,   Who    sow'd  this    fancy    here 
amon?  the  people  ?  80 

Morcar.   Who  knows  what  sows  itself 
among  the  people  ? 
A  goodly  flower  at  times. 

Harold.  The  Queen  of  Wales  ? 

Why,  Morcar,  it  is  all  but  duty  in  her 
To  hate  me;  I  have  heard  she  hates  me. 

Morcar.  No ! 

For  I  can  swear  to  that,  but  cannot  swear 
That  these  wOl  follow  thee  against  the 

Norsemen, 
If  thou  deny  them  this. 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin, 

When  will  ye  cease  to  plot  against  my 
house? 
Edwin.  The  King  can  scarcely  dream 
that  we,  who  know  89 

His  prowess  in  the  mountains  of  the  West, 
Should   care  to  plot  against  him  in  the 
North. 
Morcar.   Who  dares  arraign  ns.  King,  of 

such  a  plot  ? 
Harold.  Ye  heard  one  witness  even  now. 
Morcar.  The  craven ! 

There  is  a  faction  risen  again  for  Tostig, 
Since  Tostig  came  with  Norway  —  fright, 
not  love. 
Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye,  if  I 
yield. 
Follow  against  the  Norseman  ? 

Morcar.  Surely,  surely  I 

Harold.  Morcar  and  Edwin,  will  ye  upon 
oath 
Help  n8  against  the  Norman  ? 

Morcar.  With  good  will; 

Tea,  take  the  sacrament  upon  it,  King.    loo 
Harold.   Where  is  thy  sister  ? 
Morcar.  Somewhere  hard  at  hand. 

Call  and  she  comes. 

[One  goes  out,  then  enter  Aldwyth. 
Harold.       I  doubt  not  but  thou  knowest 
Why  thou  art  snmmon'd. 

Aldwyth.         Why  ? ~ I  stay  with  these, 


Lest  thy  fierce  Tostig  spy  me  oat 
And  flay  me  all  alive. 

Harold.  Canst  tboo  Uive 

Who  did  discrown  thine  hosband, 

thee  ? 
Didst  thou  not  love  thine  husband  ? 

Aldwyth.  O  I  my  lovd. 

The  nimble,  wild,  red,  wiry,  savage  long  ~ 
That  was,  my  lord,  a  match  of  poliey. 

Harold.  Was  H? 

I  knew  him  brave;  he  loTed  hta  land;  W 

fain  in 

Had  made  her  great;  his  finger  00  her 

harp  — 
I  heard  him  mofe  than  once  —  had  in  is 

Wales, 
Her  floods,  her  woods,  her  hills.    Had  I 

been  his, 
I  had  been  all  Welsh. 

Aldwyth.    O,  ay  I  --  all  Welsh  ~  and  yrt 
I  saw  thee  drive  him  up  hia  hills — ami 

women 
Cling  to  the  oonqner^d,  if  they  lore,  the 

more; 
If  not,  they  cannot  hate  the  eonqneror. 
We  never  —  O  good  Morcar,  speak  for  ni. 
His  conqueror  conquered  Aldwyth. 

Harold.  Goodly  dcvs  ! 

Morcar.   Doubt  it  not  thou  I  Sinoe  Giif- 
fyth's  head  was  sent  ua 

To  Edward,  she  hath  said  it. 

Harold.  I  had  rmfther 

She  would  have  loved  her  husband.    Ald- 
wyth, Aldwyth, 
Canst  thou  love  me,  thon  knowing  whex«  I 
love? 
Aldwyth.  I  can,  my  lord,  for  mine  ova 
sake,  for  thine, 
For  Englaiid,  for  thy  poor  white  dove,  who 

flutters 
Between  thee  and  the  porch,  but  then  wooU 

find 
Her  nest  within  the  cloister  and  be  etill. 
Harold.  Canst  thou  love  one  who  caaaot 

love  again  ? 
Aldwyth.   Full  hope  have  I  that  love  will 

answer  love. 
Harold.  Then  in  the  name  of  the  greet 
God,  so  be  it  1  if 

Come,  Aid  red,  join  our  bands  befoie  the 

hosts. 
That  all  may  see. 

[Aldredyoifw  ike  handi  *if  Harold  eW 
Aldwyth,  and  bUntea  tkem. 
Voices.      Harold.  Harold  and  Aldwyth  I 
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HarM.  Set  forth  our  golden  Dragon,  let 

him  flap 
The  wings  thi^  beat  down  Wales ! 
Advance  our  Standard  of  the  Warrior^ 
Dark  among  gems  and  gold;  and  thoo, 

brsLTe  banner. 
Blase  like  a  night  of  fatal  stars  on  those 
Who  read  their  doom  and  die. 
Where  lie  the  JNorsemen?  on  the  Der- 

went?  ay. 
At  Stamford-Bridge.  140 

Morcar,    collect    thjr    men;    Edwin,    my 

friend  — 
Thoa  lingerest.  —  Giirth,  — 
Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me  in 

dreams  — 
The  rosy  face  and  long  down- silvering 

beard  — 
He  told  me  I  should  conquer.  — 
1  am  no  woman  to  put  fsith  in  dreams. 

(7*0  his  OTTMf,) 

Last  night  King  Edward  came  to  me  in 

dreams, 
And  told  me  we  should  conquer. 

VoiceM,  Forward  !  Forward  ! 

Harold  and  Holy  Cross  I 

Aidw^  Tb»  day  is  won  I 

Scene  II 

A  Plain.    Before  the  Battle  op 
Stamford-Brioge 

Harold  and  his  Guard. 

HwrM,   Who   is   it    comes    this   way  ? 
Tostig?   {Enter  TmriQ  wUh  a  tmaU 
force.)    O  brother. 
What  art  thoa  doing  here  ? 

Tosdg,  I  am  foraging 

For  Norway's  army. 

Harold.  I  could  take  and  slay  thee. 

Thou  art  in  arms  against  us. 

Tostig.  Take  and  slay  me. 

For  Edward  loved  me. 

Harold.        Edward  bade  me  spare  thee. 
Tostig.  I  hate  Ring  Edward,  for  he  joiu'd 
with  thee 
To  drive  me  outlawed.    Take  and  slay  me, 

I»y, 
Or  I  flball  count  thee  fool. 

Harold.  Take  thee,  or  free  thee. 

Free  theo  or  slay  thee,  Norway  will  have 


No  man  would  strike  with  Tostig,  save  for 

Norwav.  10 

Thou  art  nothing  in  thine  England,  save 

for  Norway, 
Who  loves  not  thee,  but  war.    What  dost 

thou  here, 
TrRmpling  thy  mother's  bosom  into  blood  ? 
Tostig,   She  hath  wean'd  me  from  it  with 

such  bitterness. 
I  come  for  mine  own  earldom,  myNorth- 

umbria; 
Thou  hast  given  it  to  the  enemy  of  our 

house. 
Harold.  Northnmliria  threw  thee  off,  she 

will  not  have  thee. 
Thoa  hast  misused  her;  and,  O  crowning 

Clime  I 
Hast  murder'd  thine  own  guest,  the  son  of 

Orm,  19 

Gamel,  at  thine  own  hearth. 

Tostig.  The  slow,  fat  fool ! 

Be  diawl'd  and  prated  so,  I  smote  him 

suddenly; 
I  knew  not  what  I  did.    He  held  with 

Morcar. — 
I  hate  myself  for  all  things  that  I  do. 
Harold.  And    Morcar   holds    with    ns. 

Come  back  with  him. 
Know  what  thoa  dost;  and  we  may  find  for 

thee. 
So  thoa  be  chasten'd  by  thy  banishment, 
Some  easier  earldom. 

Tostig.  What  for  Norway  then  ? 

He  looks  for  land  among  ns,  he  and  his. 
Harold.  Seven  feet  of  English  land,  or 

something  more, 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant. 

Tostig.  That  is  noble  I        30 

That  sonnds  of  Grodwin. 

Harold.  Come  thou  back,  and  be 

Once  more  a  son  of  Godwin. 

Tostig  (turns  away).   O  brother,  brother, 
O  Harold  — 

Harold  (laying  his  hand  on  Tostig's  shoul" 

der).     Nay  then,  come  thou  back  to 

ns  I 
Tostig  (after  a  pattse   turning  to  him). 

Never  shall  any  man  say  that  I,  that 

Tostig 
Conjured  the  mightier  Harold  from  his 

North 
To  do  the  battle  for  me  here  in  England, 
Theu  left  him  for  the  meaner !  thee  I  — 
Thou  hast  no  passion  for  the  honse  of 

Godwin — 
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Thou  hast  but  oared  to  make  thyself  a 

king— 
Thou  hast  sold  me  for  a  eiy.  —  40 

Thoa  gayest  thy  yoice  against  me  in  the 

Council  -^ 
I  bate  thee,  and  despise  thee,  and  defy  thee. 
Farewell  for  ever.  {^ExU. 

Harold.  On  to  Stamford-Bndge  1 


Scene  III 

After   the   Battle   of   Stamford- 
Bridge.    Banquet 

Harold  and  Aldwtth.  Gurth,  Leof- 
wiN,  Morcar,  Edwdt,  and  other  £arlb 
ofi^  Thanes. 

Voices.  Hail  I  Harold  !  Aldwyth  I  hail, 

bridegroom  and  bride  1 
Aldwyth  {talking  with  Harold).    Answer 
them  thou ! 
Is  this  our  marriage-banquet  ?    Would  the 

wines 
Of  wedding  had  been  dash'd  into  the  cups 
Of  victory,  and  our  marriage  and  thy  glory 
Been  drunk  together!  these   poor  hands 

but  sewy 
Spin,  broider — would  that  they  were  man's 

to  have  held 
The  battle-axe  by  thee  I 

Harold.  There  was  a  moment 

When,  being  forced  aloof   from  all  my 

guard. 
And  striking  at  Hardrada  and  his  mad- 
men, 10 
I  had  wish'd  for  any  weapon. 

A  Idwyth.  Why  art  thou  sad  ? 

Harold.  I  have  lost  the  boy  who  play'd 
at  ball  with  me. 
With  whom  I  fought  another  fight  than 

this 
Of  Stamford-Bridge. 

Aldwyth.  Ay  !  ay  1  thy  victories 

Over  our  own  poor  Wales,  when  at  thy 

side 
He  conquer'd  with  thee. 

Harold,  No  —  the  childish  fist 

That  cannot  strike  again. 

Aldwyth,  Thou  art  too  kindly. 

Why  didst  then  let  so  many  Norsemen 

hence  ? 
Thy  fierce  forekings  had  dench'd  their 
pirate  hides 


To  the  bleak  ehurch  doon,  like  kites  npoi 

a  bam.  jp 

Harold,  Is  there  so  great  a  need  to  tell 

thee  why  ? 
Aldwyth.  Yea,  am  I  not  thy  wife  ? 
Voices,  Hail,  Harold,  Aldwyth  I 

Bridegroom  and  bride  I 
Aldwyth,      Answer  them  I    [To  HmroU. 
Harold  (to  all).  Earls  and  tfaaiws ! 

Full  thanks  for  your  fair  greeting  of  mj 

bride  I 
Earls,  thanes,  and  all  our  eoontiTmen  I  ttt 

day. 
Our  day  beside  the  Derwent,will  not  alitee 
Less  than  a  star  among  the  goldenest  boon 
Of  Alfred,  or  of  Edward  his  great  800, 
Or  Athelstan,  or  English  Ironside 
Who  fought  with  Knnt,  or  Knat  who 

ing  Dane 
Died  English.    Every  man  aboei  his 
Fought  like  a  king;  the  King  like  his  ovb 

man. 
No  better;  one  for  all,  and  all  for  one* 
One  soul !  and  therefore  have  we  aliatter*d 

back 
The  hngest  wave  from  Norselaod  ever  jet 
Surged  on  us,  and  onr  battle-axes  brokee 
The  Raven's  wing,  and  dumb'd  his  eanwe 

croak 
From  the  gray  sea  for  ever.    Many  an 

gone  — 
Drink  to  the  dead  who  died  forns,  ibe  liviag 
Who  fought  and  would  have  died,  but  ba}^ 

pier  lived,  «a 

If  happier  be  to  live;  they  both  bave  life 
In  the  large  mouth  of  EngUndt  tall  Atf 

voice 
Die  with  the  world.    Hail — bull 

Morcar,  May  all   invaders  perish  fiks 

Hardrada  I 
All  traitors  faU  like  Tostig  I 

[AU  drink  hd  Baield. 

Aldtifyih,  Thy  eup  *8  full ! 

Harold,  Isawthehandof  Tostigeoverit 

Our    dear,    dead    traitor-brother,   Tostii;. 

him 
Reverently  we  buried.   Friends,  bad  I  bsce 

here, 
Without  too  large  self-landing  I  nest  boU 
The  sequel  had  been  other  than  bis  leagne 
With  Norway,  and  this  batUe.    F^eee  br 

with  him  1  M 

He  was  not  of  the  werst.    If  tbeie  bo 

those 
At  banquet  in  this  hall,  and  bearing  ne— 
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Ftjir  there  be  those,  I  fear,  who  priek'd  the 
lion 

Bfiight  senre  an  end  not  En|^— peace 

with  them 
Liikenrise,  if  <A«y  can  be  at  peace  with  what 
Grod  gave  us  to  divide  us  from  the  wolf  ! 
A^idwytk  (aaide  to  Harold).    Make  not 

our  Morcar  sullen;  it  is  not  wise. 
Barold*  Hail  to  the  living  who  fought, 
the  dead  who  fell !  60 

VaUse^  HaU^liaill 

Fitfi  Thane.  How  ran  that  answer  which 
King  Harold  gave 
Xo  his  dead  namesake,  when  he  ask'd  for 
England? 
Lttofyna,  'Seven  feet  of  English  earth, 
or  something  more. 
Seeing  he  is  a  giant ! ' 

Flm  Thane.  Then  for  the  bastard 

Six  feet  and  nothing  more  ! 

Leqfioin,  Aj,  but  belike 

Tboii  hast  not  learnt  his  measure. 

I*tr9t  Thane,  By  Saint  Edmund 

X  orer-measnre  him.     Sound  sleep  to  the 

man 

Here  by  dead  Norway  without  dream  or 

dawn  I 

Second  T^hane.  What,  is  he  bragging  still 

that  he  will  oome,  70 

To  thrust  our  Harold's  throne  from  under 

him? 
M  J  nurse  would  tell  me  of  a  molehill  cry- 
ing 

To  a  mountain,  *  Stand  aside  and  room  for 
me  I' 
Firti   Thane.  Let  him  come!    let  him 
oome  I      Here  's  to   him,    sink  or 
swim  f  [^Drinies. 

S^Kond  Thane.  God  sink  him  I 
Ftret  Thane.       Cannot  hands  which  had 
the  strength 
To  shove  that  stranded  iceberg  off  our 

shores. 
And  send  the  shattered  North  again  to 


Scuttle  his  oocUe^heU  ?    What 's  Brunan- 

burg 
To  Stamford-Bridge  ?  a  war-crash,  and  so 

hard. 
So  loud,  that,  by  Saint  Dunstan,  old  Saint 

Thor—  80 

By  God,  we  thought  him  dead — but  our 

oldThor 


Heard  his  own  thunder  again,  and  woke 

and  came 
Among  us  again,  and  mark'd  the  sons  of 

those 
Who  made  this  Britain  England,  break  the 

North  — 

Marked  how  the  waz^-aze  swai^, 
Heard  how  the  war-horn  sang, 
Mark'd  how  the  spear-head  sprang. 
Heard  how  the  shield-wall  rang, 
Iron  on  iron  clang. 
Anvil  on  hammer  bang  —  90 

Second  T%me.  Hammer  on  anvil,  ham- 
mer on  anviL     Old  dog. 
Thou  art  drunk,  old  dog  I 

First  Thane.  Too  drunk  to  fight  with 
thee  I 

Second  Thane.  Fight  thou  with  thine  own 
double,  not  with  me. 
Keep  that  for  Norman  William  ! 

First  Thane.  Down  with  William  ! 

Third  Thane.  The  washerwoman's  brat ! 

Fourth  Thane.        The  tanner's  bastard ! 

JF^  Thane.  The  Falaise  byblow  I 

Enter  a  Tbame,  from  Pevensejf,  spattered 

with  mfjui. 

Harold.  Ay,  but  what  late  guest. 

As  haggard  as  a  fast  of  forty  days. 
And  caked  and  plaster'd  with  a  hundred 

mires, 
Hath  stumbled  on  our  eups  ? 

Thane  from   Pevenaey.     My    lord    the 
King  I 

William   the   Norman,  for  the  wind  had 
changed  —  too 

Harold.  I  felt  it  in  the  middle  of  that 
fierce  fight 

At  Stamford-Bridge.  William  hath  landed, 
ha? 
Thane  frytm  Pevensey,  Landed  at  Peven- 
sey — I  am  from  Pe  vensey  — 

Hath  wasted  all  the  land  at  Pe  vensey  — 

Hath  harried  mine  own  cattle  —  Grod  con- 
found him ! 

I  have  ridden  night  and  day  from  Peven- 
sey  — 

A  thousand  ships — a  hundred  thousand 
men — 

Thousands  of  horses,  like  as  many  lions 

Neighing    and  roaring  as  they  leapt  to 
land  — 
Harold.  How  oft  in  coming  hast  thou 
broken  bread  ?  110 
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Thane  f  rem  PeveMey.  Some  thrice,  or  so. 
Harold.  Bring  not  thy  hollowness 

On  our  full  feast.  Famine  is  fear,  were  it 
but 

Of  being  starved.  Sit  down,  sit  down,  and 
eat, 

And,  when  again  red-blooded,  speak  again. 

{Aside,)  The  men  that  guarded  £nglaud 
to  the  South 

Were  scatter'd  to  the  hanrest.  —  No  power 
mine 

To  hold  their  force  together.  —  Many  are 
fallen 

At  Stamford-Bridge  —  the  people  stupid- 
sure 

Sleep  like  their  swine  —  in  Sooth  and 
North  at  once 

I  could  not  be. 

{Aloud.)  Gnrtb,  Leofwin,  Morcar,  Edwin  ! 

{Pointing  to  the  revellen.)  The  curse  of 
England  !  these  are  drown'd  in  was- 
sail, 131 

And  cannot  see  the  world  bat  thro'  their 
wines  1 

Leave  them  !  and  thee  too,  Aldwyth,  must 
I  leave  — 

Hnrsh  is  the  news !  hard  is  our  honey- 
moon I 

Thy  pardon.  {Turning  round  to  his  attend 
dants.)  Break  the  banquet  np  —  Ye 
fourl 

And  thou,  my  carrier-pigeon  of  black  news, 

Ci*am  thy  crop  full,  but  come  when  thon 
art  caird.  lExU  Harold. 


ACT  V 

Scene  I. — A  Tent  on  a  Mound, 
pkom  which  can  be  seen  the 
Field  of  Senlac. 

IIarold,  sitting;  by  him  standing  Hugh 
Mabgot  the  Monk,  Gurth,  Leofwin. 

Harold.  Refer  my  cause,  my  crown  to 
Rome!  — The  wolf 

Mudded  the  brook  and  predetermined  all. 

Monk, 

Thou  hnst  said  thy  say,  and  had  my  con- 
stant *  No ' 

For  all  but  instant  battle.  I  bear  no  more. 
Margot.  Hear  me  again  —  for  the  last 
time.     Arise, 

Scatter  thy  people  home,  descend  the  hill. 


Lay  hands  of  fnll  allegianee  in  tby  Lord*f 
And  crave  his  mercy,  for  tlie  Holjr  Kmllur 
Hath  ^ven  this  realm  of  Eo^^aad  to  Urn 

Norman.  m 

Harold.  Then  for  the  last  time,  mcNiky  I 

ask  again 
When    had  the    Lateran    and  Uw    Holy 

Father 
To  do  with  England's  cfaoiee  of  her  ovi 

king? 
Margot.  Earl,  the  fivst  Chxiatiu  Cmmt 

drew  to  the  East 
To  leave  the  Pope  dominion  in  the  West 
He  gave  him  all  the  kingdotna  «tf  the 

West. 
Harold.  So!— didhe?— Eari  — Il»t» 

a  mind  to  play 
The  William  with  thine  eyeaigbt  mad  tbj 

tongue. 
Earl  —  ay  —  thoo  art  but  a  motmngtt  o( 

William. 
I  am  weary  —  go;   make  me  not  wroU 

with  thee  I  j» 

Margot.  Mock-king,  1  am  the  meeei.  ey  f 

of  God, 
His  Norman  Daniel  I  Mene,  Mene,  T<dcel ! 
Is  thy  wrath  hell,  that  I  ahoold  tftat  to 

cry, 
Ton  Heaven  is  wroth  with  ikeet    Heajr  lae 

again  I 
Our  Saints  have  moved  the  Clmreb  Ifast 

moves  the  world. 
And  all  the  Heavens  and  toij  God;  tbev 

beard  — 
They  know  King  Edwaid'a  pioiiiiw  wad 

thine  —  thine. 
Harold.  Should  they  not  know  firee  £a^ 

land  crowns  herself  ? 
Not  know  Uiat  he  nor  I  had  power  to  p(r»> 

mise  ? 
Not  know  that  Edward  oaiieeIl*d  liia  ovn 

promise  ?  u 

And  for  my  part  therein— Baek  to  thtt 

jnggler,  [Bumf. 

Tell  him  the  Saints  are  noiUer  than  h' 

dreams. 
Tell  him  that  God  is  nobler  than  the  SaiDts, 
And  tell  him  we  stand  ann'd  on  Seabe 

Hill. 
And  bide  the  doom  of  €vod. 

Margot.  Hear  it  tkre*  sie. 

The  realm  for  which  thoo  art  fotswwu  is 

cursed. 
The  babe  enwomb'd  and  at  tbe 

cursed. 
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71x«  corpse  tboa  whelmest  with  thine  earth 

is  cursed^ 
r*lY«  soul  who  fighteth  on  thy  side  is  cursed, 
.'*l^o  seed  thou  sowest  in  thy  field  is  cursed, 
steer  wherewith  thou  plowest  thy  field 
is  cursed,  41 

fowl  that  fleeth  o'er  thy  field  is  cursed, 
Li.i<l  thou,  usurper,  liar  — 

JUarald.  Out,  beast  monk  I 

[^Lifting  his  hand  to  strike  him.    Gurth 
stops  the  blow, 
[  ^ver  hated  monks. 

J^argot.  I  am  but  a  voice 

^znong-you;  murder,  martyr  me  if  ye  will  — 
Harold.  Thanks,  Gurth  I     The  simple, 
silent,  selfless  man 
Its     ^worth  a  world  of  tonguesters.      (To 

Marg^t.)     Get  thee  gone  I 
tie  means  the  wing  he  says.     See  him  out 
safe  I 
Z^eqfwin.   He  hath  blown  himself  as  red 
as  fire  with  curses.  49 

\  n  honest  fool !     Follow  me,  honest  fool, 
E^ut  if  thou  blurt  thy  curse  among  our  folk, 
I    know  not  —  I   may  give  that  egg -bald 

head 
Xlie  tap  that  silences. 

Harold.  See  him  out  safe. 

[^Exeunt  Leofwin  and  Margot. 
Crurth.  Thou  hast  lost  thine  even  temper, 

brother  Harold  I 
HcbtM.  Gurth,  when  I  past  by  Waltham, 
my  foundation 
For  men  who  serve  the  neighbor,  not  them- 
selves, 
X  cast  nie  down  prone,  praying;  and,  when 

I  rose. 
They  told  me  that  the  Holy  Rood  had 

lean'd 
And  bow'd  above  me;  whether  that  which 

held  it 
Had  weakened,  and  the  Rood  itself  were 
bound  60 

To  that  necessity  which  binds  us  down; 
Whether  it  bow'd  at  all  but  in  their  fancy; 
Or  If  it  bow'd,  whether  it  symboll'd  ruin 
Or   glory,  who  shall  tell?  but  they  were 

sad, 
And  somewhat  sadden'd  me. 

Gwih.  Yet  if  a  fear. 

Or  shadow  of  a  fear,  lest  the  strange  Saints 
By  whom  thou  swarest  should  have  power 

to  balk 
Thy  puissanoe  in  this  fight  with  him  who 
made 


And  heard  thee  swear  —  brother  —  1  have 
not  sworn  — 

If  the  King  fall,  may  not  the  kingdom 
fall?  70 

But  if  I  fall,  I  fall,  and  thou  art  King; 

And  if  I  win,  I  win,  and  thou  art  King; 

Draw  thou  to  London,  there  make  strength 
to  breast 

Whatever  chance,  but  leave  this  day  to  me. 
Leofwin  (entering).  And  waste  the  land 
about  thee  as  thou  goest, 

And  be  thy  hand  as  winter  on  the  field. 

To  leave  the  foe  no  forage. 
Harold.  Noble  Gurth  I 

Best  son  of  Godwin  I     If  I  f aU,  I  f aU  — 

The  doom  of  God  !    How  should  the  peo- 
ple fight 

When  the  King  flies  ?    And,  Leofwin,  art 
thou  mad  ?  80 

How  should  the  King  of  England  waste  the 
fields 

Of  England,  his  own  people  ?  —  No  glance 
yet 

Of  the  Northumbrian  helmet  on  the  heath  ? 
Leofwin.  No,  but  a  shoal  of  wives  upon 
the  heath, 

And  some  one  saw  thy  willy-nilly  nun 

Vying  a  tress  against  our  golden  fern. 
Harold.  Vying  a  tear  with  our  cold  dews, 
a  sigh 

With  these  low-moaning  heavens.    Let  her 
be  fetch'd. 

We  have  parted  from  onr  wife  without  re- 
proach, 

Tho'  we  have  pierced  thro'  all  her  prac- 
tices; 90 

And  that  is  well. 
Leofwin.  I  saw  her  even  now; 

She  hath  not  left  us. 

Harold.  Nought  of  Morcar  then  ? 

Qurih.  Nor  seen,  nor  heard;  thine,  Wil- 
liam's, or  his  own 

As  wind  blows,  or  tide  flows.    Belike  he 
watches 

If  this  war«torm  in  one  of  its  rough  rolls 

Wash  up  that  old  crown  of  Northumben* 
land. 
Harold.  I  married  her  for  Morcar  —  a 
sin  against 

The  truth  of  love.     Evil  for  good,  it  seems. 

Is  oft  as  childless  of  the  good  as  evil        99 

For  evil. 
Leofwin.  Good  for  good  hath  borne  at 
times 

A  bastard  false  as  William. 
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Harold.  Ay,  if  Wisdom 

Fair'd  not  with  Good.  But  I  am  some- 
what worn, 

A  snatch  of  sleep  were  like  the  peace  of 
God. 

Garth,  Leofwin,  go  once  more  about  the 
hill  — 

What  did  the  dead  man  call  it  —  Sanguelac, 

The  lake  of  blood  ? 

Leofwin,        A  lake  that  dips  in  William 

As  well  as  Harold. 

Harold.  Like  enough.    I  have  seen 

The  trenches  dug,  the  palisades  uprear'd 

And  wattled  thick  with  ash  ana  willow- 
wands. 

Tea,  wrought  at  them  myself.  Gro  round 
once  more;  no 

See  all  be  sound  and  whole.  No  Norman 
horse 

Can  shatter  England,  standing  shield  by 
shield; 

Tell  that  again  to  all. 

Gurth,  I  will,  good  brother. 

Harold.   Our  guardsman  hath  but  toil'd 
his  hand  and  foot, 

I  hand,  foot,  heart  and  head.  Some  wine  I 
(  One  pours  wine  into  a  goblei  toAicA  he 
hands  to  Harold.)  Too  much  I 

What?  we  must  use  our  battle-axe  to- 
day. 

Our  guanismen  have  slept  well,  since  we 
came  in? 
Leojwin.  Ay,  slept  and  snored.    Your 
second-sighted  man 

That  scared  the  dying  conscience  of  the 
king 

Misheard  their  snores  for  groans.  They 
are  up  again  lao 

And  chanting  that  old  song  of  Brunanbnrg 

Where  England  conquer'd. 

Harold.        That  is  well.    The  Norman, 

What  is  he  doing  ? 

Leo/win.  Praying  for  Normandy; 

Our  scouts  have  heard  the  tinkle  of  their 
bells. 

%  Harold.  And  our  old  songs  are  prayers 
for  England  too  ! 

But  by  all  Saints  — 

Leofwin.  Barring  the  Norman  t 

Hcnrold.  Nay, 

Were  the  great  trumpet  blowing  dooms- 
day dawn, 

I  needs  must  rest.  Call  when  the  Norman 
moves  —       ^Ezeunt  <M  but  Harold. 


No   horse  —  tboosanda   of 

shield  wall  —  iiv 

Wall  —  break     it     not — break     not- 

break —  [^^^^'^ 

Vision  of  Edward*  Son  Hatoid,   I  xkj 

king,  who  came  before 
To  tell  thee  thou  shouldat  win  at  Staittfaii> 

Bridge, 
Come  yet  once  more,  from  wlieie  I  aa  li 

peace. 
Because  I  loved  thee  in  my  mevtal  dav. 
To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  die  on  Seakc  UiU- 
Sanguelac  1 

Vision  of  WulfhaOL  O  brother,  fron  b; 

ghastly  oubliette 
I  send  my  voice  across  the  narrow  «eas~ 
No  more,  no  more,  dear  brother,  nefo^ 

more  — 
Sanguelac !  t# 

Vision  of  Tostig.  O  brother,  most  »- 

brotherlike  to  me. 
Thou  gavest  thy  voiee  against  ma  in  b; 

life, 
I  give  my  voioe  against  thee  frooi  tht 

grave  — 
Sanifuelac  I 

^!L,of  Norman  Sami,.  O  imjikm  Emi- 

old  !  Kiug  but  for  an  hour  1 
Thou  swarest  falsely  by  oar  hteaaed  boBA» 
We  give  our  voioe  against  thee  out  of  be»- 

ven  ! 
Sanguelac  I  Sangaelao  I  The  arrow  1  tit 

arrow! 
Harold  (starting  tip,  hatde^Km  m  hottdy 

Awmj! 
My  battle-axe  against  your  voieee.  Peace ! 
The  King's  last  woid  — «tbe  mmnrt*  I 

shall  die  —  i? 

I  die  for  England  then,  who  lived  lor  Ei^ 

land  — 
What  nobler  ?  men  must  die. 
I  cannot  fall  into  a  falser  world  -» 
I  have  done  no  man  wrong.    Toaiig,  pov 

brother, 
Art  thou  so  anger'd  ? 
Fain  had  I  kept  thine    earldooti   in  tkr 

hands 
Save  for  thy  wild  and  violent  will  Utat 

wrench'd 
All  hearts  of  freemen  from  thee.     I  eoaU 

do 
No  other  than  this  way  advise  the  king 
Against  the  race  of  Godwin.    Is  it  p(MB> 

ble 
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Th&t  mortal  men  should  bear  their  earthly 

heats  161 

luto  yon  bloodless  world,  and  threaten  us 

thence 
Unschool'd  of  Death  ?    Thus  then  thou  art 

revenged  — 
I  left  our  England  naked  to  the  South 
To  meet  thee  in  the  North.    The  Norse- 
man's raid 
Hath  belpt  the  Norman,  and  the  race  of 

GtNiwin 
Hath  ruin'd  Godwin.    No  —  our  waking 

thoughts 
SafFer  a  stormless  shipwreck  in  the  pools 
Of  sullen  slumber,  and  arise  again 
Disjointed;    only    dreams — where    mine 
own  self  170 

Takes  part  against  myself  I    Why  ?  for  a 

spark 
Of  self-disdain  born  in  me  when  I  sware 
Kalsely  to  him,  the  falser  Norman,  over 
His  gilded  ark  of  mummy-saints,  by  whom 
I   knew  not  that  I  sware,  —  not  for  my- 
self — 
For  England— yet  not  wholly  — 

Enter  Edith. 

Edith,  Edith, 
Get  thou  into  thy  cloister  as  the  King 
Will'd  it;  be  safe,  the  peijury-mougering 

Count 
Hath    made    too    good    an  use  of  Holy 

Church 
To  break  her  close  t    There  the  great  Grod 

of  truth  180 

Fill  all  thine  hours  with  peace  I  —  A  lying 

devil 
Hath  haunted  me  —  mine  oath  —  my  wife 

—  I  fain 
Had  made  my  marriage  not  a  lie;  I  could 

not 
Thou  art  my  bride  1  and  thou  in  after 

years 
Praying  perchance  for  this  poor  soul  of 

mine 
In  oold,  white  cells  beneath  an  icy  moon  — 
This  memory  to  thee  I  —  and  this  to  Eng- 
land, 
My  legacy  of  war  against  the  Pope 
From  child  to  child,  from  Pope  to  Pope, 

from  age  to  age,  189 

Till  the  sea  wash  her  level  with  her  shores, 
Or  till  the  Pope  be  Christ's. 

Enter  Aldwyth. 

AldwytA  (to  Edith).        Away  from  him! 


Edith.  I  wilL  —  I  have  not  spoken  to  the 
king 
One  word;  and  one  I  must.    Farewell  I 

[Ooing. 
Harold*  Not  yet. 

Stay. 
Edith.  To  what  use? 
Harold,  The  King  commands  thee,  wo- 
man! 

(To  Aldwtth.) 

Have  thy  two  brethren  sent  their  forces  in  ? 
Aldwyth,  Nay,  I  fear  not 
Harold.  Then  there 's  no  force  in  thee ! 
Thou  didst  possess  thyself  of  Edward's 

ear 
To  part  me  from  the  woman  that  I  loved  ! 
Thou  didst  arouse  the  fierce  Northumbri- 
ans! 
Thou  hast  been  false  to  England  and  to 
me !—  aoo 

As  —  in  some  sort — I  have  been  false  to 

thee. 
Leave  me.    No  more  —  Pardon  on  both 
sides  —  60 ! 
A  Idwyth.   Alas,  my  lord,  I  loved  thee. 
Harold  (hittedy).  With  a  love 

Passing  thy  love  for  Griffyth !  wherefore 

now 
Obey  my  first    and    last  commandment 
Go! 
Aldwyth.   O  Harold!  husband  !  Shall  we 

meet  again  ? 
Harold.   After    the    battle  —  after    the 

battle.    Go. 
Aldwyth.   I  go.     (Aside.)    That  I  could 
stab  her  standing  there  ! 

[ExU  Aldwyth. 
Edith.   Alas,  my  lord,  she  loved  thee. 
Harold.  Never!  never! 

Edith.   I  saw  it  in  her  eyes  I 
Harold.  I  see  it  in  thine. 

And   not    on    thee  —  nor    England  —  fall 
Grod's  doom !  an 

Edith.   On  theet  on  me!    And  thou  art 
Engknd !     Alfred 
Was    England.      Ethelred    was    nothing. 

England 
Is  but  her  king,  and  thou  art  Harold ! 

Harold.  Edith, 

The  sign  in  heaven  —  the  sudden  blast  at 

sea  — 
My  fatal   oath — the    dead    Saints  — thft 

dark  dreams  — 
The  Pope's  anathema  —  the  Holy  Rood 
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That  boVd  to  me  at  Waltham  —  Edith,  if 
I,  the  last  English  King  of  England  — 

Edith,  No^ 

First  of  a  line  that  coming  from  the  peo- 
ple. 
And  chosen  hy  the  people  — 

Harold,  And  fighting  for 

And  dying  for  the  people  — 

EdUh,  Living !  living  1 

Harold.  Tea  so,  good  cheer!  thoa  art 
Harold,  I  am  Edith  I  aaj 

Look  not  thus  wan  I 

Edith,  What  maUers  how  I  look  ? 

Have  we  not  hroken  Wales  and  Norse- 
land?  slain, 
Whose  life  was  all  one  hattle,  incarnate 

war. 
Their  gianUking,  a  mightier  man-in-arma 
Than  William. 

Harold,   Ay,  my  girl,  no  tricks  in  him  — 
No  bastard   he  !    when  all   was  lost,   he 

yeird, 
And  bit  his  shield,  and  dash'd  it  on  the 
ground,  230 

And  swaying  his  two-handed  sword  about 

him. 
Two  deaths  at  eveiy  swing,  ran  in  upon 

ns 
And  died  so,  and  I  loved  him  as  I  hate 
This  liar  who  made  me  liar.    If  Hate  can 

kill. 
And  Loathing  wield  a  Saxon  battle-axe  — 
Edith.   Waste  not  thy  might  before  the 

batUe  I 
Harold.  No, 

And  thou  most  hence.    Stigand  will  see 

thee  safe. 
And  so  —  Farewell. 

[^He  18  going,  but  turtu  back. 

The  ring  thou  darest  not  wear, 

I  have  had  it  fashion'd,  see,  to  meet  my 

hand. 

[Harold  ahawt  the  ring  whidi  is  onkia 

finger. 

Farewell  I  340 

\Ht  is  going,  but  turns  bach  again. 

I  am  dead  as  Death  this  day  to  aught  of 

earth's 
Save  William's  death  or  mine. 

Edith.  Thy  death  !  —  to^ay  I 

Is  it  not  thy  birthday  ? 

Harold.  Ay,  that  happy  day  I 

A    birthday    welcome  1   happy  days    and 
many  I 


One  — thifll  [The^ 

Look,  I  will  bear  thy  blessing  into  the  ba^ 

tie 
And  front  the  doom  of  God. 
Norman  Cries  (heard  in  the  distasice\.  Es 

Ron  1  Ha  Kou  ! 

Enter  Gvsm. 

Qurth,  The  Norman  moves  t 
Harold.  Harold  and  Holy  Cross! 

[Eaceunt  Harold  atid  GortL 

Enter  SnoAKD. 

Stigand.  Our   Church    in    aims  —  tk 

lamb  the  lion  —  not 
Spear  into  pruning -hook  —  the  oooaki 

way —  rz 

Cowl,  helm;  and  crozier,  battle  a»a^    Ab- 
bot Alfwig, 
Leofrio,  and  all  the  monks  of  Bftterboro* 
Strike  for  the  king;  but  I,  old  wreteh,  vid 

Stigand, 
With  hands  too  limp  to  brandish  iraa  — 

and  yet 
I  have  a  power  —  would  Harold  ask  me  for 

it  — 
I  have  a  power. 

Edith.  What  power,  hdly  fnihest  ? 

Stigand.  Power   now  from    Harold   to 

command  thee  henee 
And  see  thee  safe  from  Senlae. 

Edith.  Iiemsii! 

SHgand.  Yea,  so  will  I,  danriitar,  ostil 

I  find 
Which  way  the  battle  balance.     I  can  me 

it 
From  Where  we  stand;  and^liva  cr  dis^l 

would 
I  were  among  them  I 

Canovs fromWaiiham  (singing  vittfl^. 

Saiva  patriam, 
Sanote  Plater, 
Salva,  Fili, 
Salva,  Splritna, 
Salva  pMtriam, 
SanoU  Mater.^ 


Edith.  Are  those  the  blessed  aagols  qax^ 

ing,  fatlier  ? 
Stigand,  No,  daughter,  but  the  eanooi 

out  of  Walthiuu,  r* 

^  The    a  thnmghont   them    Dtthi    hymsM 
should  be  aonnded  broad,  as  in  '  father.' 
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The  king's  foundaiioii,  that  have  foUow'd 
him. 
JSdiiJL  O  God  of   battlea,  make  their 
wall  of  shields 
Firm  as  thy  diib,  strengthen  their  pali- 
sades 1 
What  is  that  whirring  sound  ? 

Sti^iand.  The  Norman  arrow  I 

Edith.  Look  oat  upon  the  battle^ —  is  he 

safe? 
Stigand.  The  ffing  of  Engknd  stands  be- 
tweeu  his  banners. 
He  glitters  on  the  crowning  of  the  hill. 
God  saTo  King  Harold  I 

Kdiih.  —  chosen  by  his  people 

And  fighting  for  his  people  I 

Stigand.  There  is  one 

Come  as  €roliath  oame  of  yore —  he  flings 
Hitt  brand  in  air  and  catches  it  again,      38 1 
He  is  chanting  some  old  war-song. 

Ediik.  And  no  David 

To  meet  him  ? 

Siiffond.    Ay,  there  springs  a  Saxon  on 
him. 
Falls — and  another  falls. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  us  I 

SHffttnd.  Lo  I  our  good  Gurth  hath  smit- 
ten him  to  the  death. 
Edith.  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Hap- 
oULl 

Canons  {singing). 

Hostis  in  Angliam 

Rait  pnedator ; 
monim,  Dominef 

Scutara  aciodatur!  ^V* 

Hostis  per  An^Uas 

PUgas  bacchatnr ; 

Gosa  crematur, 

Pastor  f Qii^tiiri 

Grez  trucidatur  — 

SHgand.  Illos  trncida,  Domine. 

Edith.  Ay,  good  father. 

Canons  (singing). 

maram  acelera 
PoBna  sequatnr  I 

English  Cries.   Harold  and  Holy  Cross  I 

Ont  I  out  I 
Stigand.  Our  javelins 

Answer  their  arrows.     All  the  Norman 
foot  300 

Are  storming  up  the  hill.    The  range  of 

knights 
Sity  each  a  statue  -on  his  horse,  and  wait. 


English    Cries.    Harold    and    God   Al- 
mighty t 
Norman  Cries,    Ha  Bou  !  Ha  Boa  1 

Canohb  (singing). 

Ernies  onm  pedita 

PMBpediatarl 
Blonmi  in  lacrymaa 

Cmor  f undator ! 
Pereant.  pereant, 

Anglia  preoator. 

Stigand.  Look,  daughter,  look. 

Edith.  Nay,  father,  look  for  me  I 

Stigand.  Our  axes  lighten  with  a  single 

flash  311 

About  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  heads 

And  arms  are  sliver'd  off  and  splinter'd 

by 
Their  lightning  —  and  they  fly  —  the  Nor- 
man flies. 
Edith.  Stigand,  O  father,  have  we  won 

the  day? 
Stigand.   No,  daughter,   no  —  they  fall 
behind  the  horse  — 
Their  horse   are  thronging  to  the  barri- 
cades; 
I  see  the  gonfanon  of  Holy  Peter 
Floating  above  their  helmets  —  ha  I  he  is 
down  t 
Edith.   He  down!    Who  down? 
Stigand.        The  Norman  Count  is  down. 
Edith.  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land I  321 
Stigand.   No,  no,  he  hath  risen  again  — 
he  bares  his  face  — 
Shouts  something —  he  points  onward — 

all  their  horse 
Swallow    the    hill    locust-like,    swarming 
up. 
Edith.  O  God  of  battles,  make  bis  battle- 
axe  keen 
As  thine  own  sharp-dividing  justice,  heavy 
As  thine  own  bolts  that  fall  on  crimeful 

heads 
Charged  with  the  weight  of  heaven  whier»- 
f rom  they  fail  I 

Canons  (singing), 

Jaeta  tonitma. 

Dens  bellator  I 
Saigas  e  tenebris, 

Sis  vindieator! 
Fulmina,  f  ulmina, 

Deus  vastator  I 
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Edith.  O  Grod  of  battles,  they  are  three 
to  one, 
Make  thou  one  man  as  three  to  roll  them 
down  1 

Canons  (singing). 

Ecmns  cum  eqnite 

Dejiciatnr  I 
Acies,  acies 

Prona  stematnr  I  340 

Ulorum  lanceas 

Frange,  Creator  I 

Stigand.  Yea,  yea,  for  how  their  lances 

snap  and  shiver 
Affainst  the  shifting  blaze  of  Harold's  axe  I 
War-woodman  of  old  Woden,  how  he  fells 
The  mortal  copse  of  faces  !     There  !    And 

there  1 
The  horse  and  horseman  cannot  meet  the 

shield, 
The  blow  that  brains  the  horseman  cleaves 

the  horse. 
The  horse   and  horseman  roll  along  the 

hill, 
They  fly  once  more,  they  fly,  the  Norman 

flies !  350 

Eonus  cum  equite 
Prsecipitator. 

Edith.  O  God,  the  God  of  truth  hath 
heard  my  cry  I 
Follow  them,  follow  them,  drive  them  to 
the  sea ! 

momm  scelera 
Pcena  sequatnr  I 

Stigand.  Tmth  !  no;   a  lie;  a  trick,  a 
Norman  trick ! 
They  turn  on  the  pnrsner,  horse  against 

foot, 
Th'^y  murder  all  that  follow. 

Edith.  Have  mercy  on  ns  ! 

Stigand.    Hot-headed   fools  —  to  burst 
the  wall  of  shields  !  360 

They  have  broken  the  commandment  of  the 
king  I 
Edith.   His  oath   was  broken — O   holy 
Norman  Saints, 
Ye  that  are  now  of  heaven,  and  see  be- 
yond 
Your  Norman  shrines,  pardon  it,  pardon 

it, 

That  he  forsware  himself  for  all  he  loved. 
Me,  me  and  all  I     Look  out  upon  the  bat- 
tle f 


Stigand.  They  thnnder  again   npoo  tWi 
barricades. 
My  sight  is  eagle,  but  the  strife  bo  thicks 
This  is  the  hottest  of  it;  hold,  ask  1  bofai 
willow  I  F^l 

English  Cries.  Out,  out  f 
Norman  Cries.        Ha  Ron  I 
Stigand.   Ha  !  Gurth  had  leapt  upon  hue 
And  slain  him;  he  hath  fallen. 

Edith.  And  I  am  beard. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  I  fallen,  &Ilcc ! 

Stigand.   No,  no,  his  horse  —  he  moaoti 

another — wields 

His  war -dub,  dashes  it  on  Gnrlli,  aad 

Gurth, 
Our  noble  Gurth,  is  down ! 
Edith,  Have  mercy  on  ss  * 

Stigand.   And  Leof  win  is  down  ! 
Edith.  Have  werey  on  0$ ' 

O  Thou  that  knowest,  let  not  my  sima;: 

prayer 
Be  wesiken'd  in  thy  sight,  beeaofle  I  lore 
The  husband  of  another ! 
Norman  Cries.  Ha  Ron  f     Ha  Roo ! 

Edith.   I  do  not  hear  our  £&glish  war- 

cry. 
Stigand.    No. 

Edith.   Look  out  upon  the  battle  —  is  hr 
safe  ?  :»• 

Stigand.  He  stands  between  the  bantwn 
with  the  dead 
So  piled  about  him  he  can  hardly  move. 
Edith  (takes  up  the  icar-cry).  Qnt  I  oat  ? 
Norman  Cries.        Ha  Ron  ! 
Edith    (cries   out).    Harold    mod    H(Jj 

Cross  1 
Norman  Cries.  Ha  Ron  !  Ha  Ron  ! 
Edith.        What  is  that  whirring  9on^  ' 
Stigand.   The  Norman  sends  his  arrov^ 
up  to  heaven, 
They  fall  on  those  within  the  palisade  f 
Edith.   Look  out  upon  the  hill  — is  Uv- 

old  there  ? 
Stigand.    Sanguelae  —  Sangnelae  —  tk 
arrow  —  the  arrow  1 — away  I 

Scene  II 

Field  of  the  Dead.    Night 

Aldwyth  and  Edith, 

Aldwjith.  O  Edith,  art  thon  here?   0 
Harold,  Harold  — 
Our  Harold  —  we  shall  never  see  him  m<ir«> 
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Edith.  For  there  was  more  than  sister 

in  m  J  kiss, 
nd  flo  the  Saints  were  wroth.    I  cannot 

love  them, 
ar  they  are  Norman  Saints  —  and  yet  I 

should  — 
hey  are  so  much  holier  than  their  harlot's 

son 
rith  whom  they  play*d  their  game  against 

the  King  I 
Aldwyth,  The  King  is  slain,  the  kingdom 

overthrown  ! 
Edith,  No  matter! 
Aldwjfth,        How    no    matter,    Harold 

slain  ?  —  9 

cannot  find    hii;    hody.      O,    help    me 

thou  I 
I  Edith,  if  I  ever  wrought  against  thee, 
oTfTive  me  thou,  and  help  me  here  1 
Edith.  No  matter  I 

Aldwyth.  Not  help  me,  nor  forgive  me  ? 
Edith.  So  thou  saidest. 

Aldwyth.  I  say  it  now,  forgive  me  1 
Edith.  Cross  me  not ! 

am  seeking  one  who  wedded  me  in  se- 
cret. 
Vbisper!    God's    angels    only    know    it. 

Hal 
Vhat    art    thou    doing   here    among  the 

dead? 
Iiey  are  stripping  the  dead  bodies  naked 

yonder, 
Lnd  thou  art  come  to  rob  them  of  their 

rings ! 
Aldwyth.    O  Edith,  Edith,  I  have  lost 

both  crown  ao 

bid  husband. 
Edith.  So  have  I. 

A  Idwyth.  I  tell  thee,  girl, 

1  am  seeking  my  dead  Harold. 

Edith.  And  I  mine  ! 

fhe   Holy  Father  strangled   him  with  a 

hair 
^f  Peter,  and  his  brother  Tostig  helpt; 
Hie  wicked   sister  olapt   her  hands  and 

laugh'd; 
rhen  all  the  dead  fell  on  him. 
Aldwyth.  Edith,  Edith  — 

Edith.  What  was  he  like,  this  husband  ? 

like  to  thee  ? 
Call  not  for  help  from  me.     I  knew  him 

not. 
Be  lies   not  here;    not  dose  beside  the 

standard. 


Here  fell  the  truest*  manliest  hearts  of 
England.  30 

Go  further  hence  and  find  him.    ' 
Aldwyth.  She  is  erased  ! 

Edith.    That    doth   not  matter  either. 
Lower  the  light. 
He  must  be  here. 

Enter  two  Canons,  Osgod  and  Athelrig, 
with  torches.  They  turn  over  the  dead 
bodies  and  examine  them  as  they  pass. 

Osqod.  I  think  that  this  is  Thurkill. 

Athelric.  More  likely  Godric. 
Osgod.  I  am  sure  this  body 

Is  Alf  wig,  the  king's  uncle. 

Athelric.  So  it  is  t 

No,  no,  —  brave  Gurth,  one  gash  from  brow 
to  knee  I 
Osgod.  And  here  is  Leofwin. 
Edith.  And  here  lahet 

Aldwyth.    Harold?    O,  no — nay,  if  it 
were  —  my  God, 
They  have  so  maim'd  and  murder'd  all  his 

face 
There  is  no  man  can  swear  to  him  I 

Edith.  But  one  woman  I 

Look  you,  we  never  mean  to  part  again.  41 
I  have  found  him,  I  am  happy. 
Was  there  not  some  one  ask'd  me  for  for- 
giveness ? 
I  yield  it  freely,  being  the  true  wife 
Of  this  dead  King,  who   never  bore  re- 
venge. 

Enter  Count  William  and  William 

Malet. 

WiUiam.  Who  be  these  women?    And 
what  body  is  this  ? 

Edith.   Harold,  thy  better  I 

WilUam.  Ay,  and  what  art  thoa  ? 

Edith.   His  wife! 

Malet.       Not  true,  my  girl,  here  is  the 
Queen  I  [^Pointing  out  Aldwyth. 

WiUiam   (to  Aldwyth).   Wast  thou  his 
Queen  ? 

Aldioyth.         I  was  the  Queen  of  Wales. 

WUUam.  Why,  then  of  England.  Madam, 
fear  us  not  50 

(To  Malet.)  Knowest  thou  this  other  ? 

Malet.  When  I  visited  England, 

Some  held  she  was  his  wife  in  secret  — 

some  — 
Well  —  some  believed  she  was  his  para- 
mour. 
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Edith.  Norman,  thou  liest !  liars  all  of 

you, 
Your  Saints  and  all  t    /  am  his  wife !  and 

she  — 
For  look,  our  marriage  ring  ! 

IShe  draws  it  off  the  finger  o/*  Harold. 

I  lost  it  somehow  — 
I  lost  it,  playing  with  it  when  I  was  wild. 
Thai  bred  the  doubt !    but  I  am   wiser 

now  — 
I  am  too  wise  —  Will  none  among  you  all 
Bear    me    true    witness  —  only    for    this 

once  —  60 

That  I  have  found  it  here  again  ? 

{She  puts  it  on. 
And  thou. 
Thy  wife  am  I  for  ever  and  evermore. 

{Falls  on  the  body  and  dies, 
William.   Death  !  —  and  enough  of  death 

for  this  one  day. 
The  day  of  Saint  Calixtus/  and  the  day. 
My  day  when  I  was  bom. 

Mahst.  And  this  dead  King's, 

Who,  king  or  not,  hath  kiuglike  fought  and 

fallen. 
His  birthday,  too.    It  seems  but  yester- 

even 
I  held  it  with  him  in  his  English  halls. 
His  day,   with   all   his   roof-tree    ringing 

•  Harold,' 
Before  he  fell  into  the  snare  of  Guy;        70 
When  all  men  counted  Harold  would  be 

Kin?, 
And  Harold  was  most  happy. 

WUliam.  Thou  art  half  English. 

Take  them  away ! 

Malet,  I  vow  to  build  a  church  to  Grod 
Here  on  the  hill  of  battle;  let  our  high 

altar 
Stand  ^7here  their  standard  fell  —  where 

these  two  lie. 
Take  them  away,  I  do  not  love  to  see 

them. 
Pluck  the  dead  ^7oman  off  the  dead  man, 

Malet! 
Malet.  Faster  than  ivy  I    Must  I  hack 

her  arms  ofE  ?  79 

How  shall  I  part  them  ? 

William.       Leave  them.     Let  them  be  i 
Bury  him  and  bis  paramour  together. 
Ho  that  was  false  in  oath  to  me,  it  seems 


Was  false  to  his  own  wife.     We  vill  m 

give  him 
A  Christian  burial;  yet  he 
And  wise,  yea  truthful,  till  that  bli^;hfec 

vow 
Which  God  avenged  to-day. 
Wrap  them  together  in  a  purple  dciak, 
And  lay  them  both  upon  the  nvBSte 

shore 
At  Hastings,  there  to  guard  tlie  land  is 

which 
He  did  forswear  himself — a  wmrior — it, 
And  but  that  Holy  Peter  fought  for  iis»  . 
And  that  the   faJse    Northumbrian    IkM 

aloof. 
And  save  for  that  ohanoe  arrow  whieb  tbt 

Saints 
Sharpen'd  and  sent  against  him  —  who  aa. 

tell?  — 
Three    horses  had  I  slain    beneath  wn 

twice 
I  thought  that  all  was  lost.     Since  I  knew 

battle. 
And  that  was  from  my  boyhood,  ve^' 

yet  — 
No,  by  the    splendor   of  God  —  hare  I 

fought  men 
Like  Harold  and   his   brethreti,  and  hu 

guard 
Of  English.    Every  man  about  his  king  .* 
Fell  where  he  stood.    They  loved  bio: 

and,  pray  God 
My  Normans  may  but  move  aa  tme  wnb 

me 
To  the  door  of  death  I    Of  one  aelf-stod 

at  first. 
Make  them  again  one  people — Kanuc- 

English, 
And  English,  Norman;  we  should  have  1 

hand 
To  grasp  the  world  with,  and  a  foot  K 

stamp  it  — 
Flat.     Praise  the  Saints  I     It  is  over.    Nv 

more  blood  I 
I  am  King  of  England,  so  they  tfawaxt  or 

not. 
And  I  will  rule  according  to  their  laws. 
(To  Aldwyth.)     Madam,  we  will  eatirai 

thee  with  all  honor.  «' 

Aldwyth.  My  punishment  is  moce  thasl 

can  bear. 
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The  first  proofs  of  thepUy  were  printed  in  1879,  bnt  it  was  not  published  until  December,  1884. 
>ee  prefatory  note  to  'Qneen  Mary,*  and  the  *  Memoir,'  voL  ii.  pp.  19<^199.  In  1870  Irving 
vfuaed  the  play,  but  in  1891  he  asked  leave  to  produce  it,  and  it  proved  very  successful  on  the 
itaipe,  both  in  Knjgland  and  in  America. 

To  THE  LOBD  ChaNCELLOB, 

THE  BIGHT  HONORABLE  EARL  OF  SELBORNE. 

Mt  dbab  Sblbobkb,  —  To  you,  the  honored  Chancellor  of  our  own  day,  I  dedicate 
this  dramatic  memorial  of  your  great  predeceasor ;  —  which,  altho*  not  intended  in  its 
pcesent  fonn  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  modem  theatre,  has  nevertheless  —  for  so 
you  have  assured  me  —  won  your  approbation.  Ever  yours, 

TsVlfYBOV. 
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Bmkki  II.  ison  of  the  Sari  of  Anion). 

TmomM  BiossT,  Chancellor  of  Knqwnd^  afUtvxardi  ArchbMop  of  CaUtHmry- 

GiLBBtT  FouoT,  Bithop  of  London, 

RoosB,  Archbithop  of  York, 

Bishop  of  Hertford. 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

JocELTN,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Hi^T  oV'bSSIm  }  •^"''~''  ^-^  ^^' 

Waltba  Map,  remUed  author  of  *  GoUas^^  Latin  poems  against  the  priesthood, 

KiKo  Louis  op  F&ancb. 

Oboppbbt,  son  of  Rosamund  and  Henrp, 

OuM,  a  monk  of  Cambridge, 

Bta  RaoiRALo  Fitzdrsb 

Sis  Richard  db  Brtto 

Bib  WnxiAM  db  Tracy 

Sir  Hugh  ob  Mortillb 

Db  Bboc  op  Saltwooo  Castlb. 

Lord  Lbicbstbb. 

Philip  db  ELBBMonniA. 

Two  Khiort  Templarb. 

Jomr  OP  OzPORD  {called  the  Swearer), 

Elbanor  op  AQmTAxm,  Qu^en  ofUngland  {divorced  from  Louis  qffirtmee), 

bobamund  db  cuppord. 

Mabobry. 

Knlgbts,  Monks,  Begsan,  etc 


the  four  knights  <(fthe  kingU  houteholdy  enemies  of  Beektt, 
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A  Castle  in  Normandy.  Interior 
OP  the  Hall.  Roofs  of  a  City 
SEEN  thro'  Windows 

Henry  and  Becket  at  chess, 

henry.  So  then    oar  good  Archbishop 
Theobald 
Lies  dying. 
Becket.     I  am  grieved  to  know  as  much 
Henry,  But  we  must  have  a  mightier 
man  than  he 
For  his  successor. 


Becket,  Have  yon  thought  of  one  ? 

Henry.   A  cleric  lately  poisou'd  his  own 
mother, 
And  being  brought  before  the  courts  of  the 

Church, 
They  but  degraded    him.     I  hope    they 

whipt  him. 
I  would  have  hang'd  him. 
Becket,  It  18  your  move. 

Henry,  Well  —  there.     [Mcves, 

The  Church  in  the  pell-mell  of  Stephen's 

time 
Hath  dimb'd  the  throne  and  almost  clutch'd 
the  crown;  to 

But  by  the  roysl  customs  of  our  realm 
The  Church  should  hold  her  baronies  of  me. 
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Like  other  lords  amenable  to  law. 
1 41  have  them  written  down  and  made  the 
law. 
Becket.  My  liege,  I  move  my  bishop. 
Henry,  And  if  I  live, 

No  mfiu  without  my  leave  shall  ezoom- 

monioate 
My  tenants  or  my  household. 

Becket.  Look  to  your  king. 

Henry,  No  man  without  my  leave  shiul 
cross  the  seas 
To  set  the  Pope  against  me  —  I  pray  your 
pardon.  19 

Becket,   Well  —  will  you  move  ? 
Henry,  There.       [Mtmes. 

Becket.        Check  —  you  move  so  wildly. 
Henry,  There  then  I  [^Moves. 

Becket,      Why  —  there  then,  for  you  see 
my  bishop 
Hath  brought  your  king  to  a  standstill. 
Tou  are  beaten. 
Henry  {kicks  over  the  board).  Why,  there 
then  —  down  go  bishop  and  kiug  to- 
gether. 
I  loathe  being  beaten;  had  I  flzt  my  fancy 
Upon  the    game  I  should    have    beaten 

thee, 
But  that  was  vagabond. 

Becket,  Where,  my  liege  ?  With  Phryne, 
Or  Lais,  or  thy  Rosamund,  or  another  ? 
Henry,  My  bosamuud  is  no  Lais,  Thomas 
fiecket; 
And  yet  she  plagues  me  too  —  no  fault  in 

her  — 
But  that  I  fear  the  Queen  would  have  her 
life.  30 

Becket,   Put  her  away,  put  her  away,  my 
liege  1 
Put  her  away  into  a  nunnery  I 
Safe  enough  there  from  her  to  whom  thou 

art  bound 
By  Holy  Church.    And  wherefore  should 

she  seek 
The  life  of  Rosamund  de  Clifford  more 
Than  that  of  other  paramours  of  thine  ? 
Henry,  How  dost  thou  know  I  am  not 

wedded  to  her  ? 
Becket,  How  should  I  know  ? 
Henry,  That  is  my  secret,  Thomas. 

Becket,  State  secrets  should  be  patent  to 
the  statesman 
Who  serves  and  loves  his  king,  and  whom 
the  king  40 

Loves  not  as  statesman,  but  true  lover  and 
friend. 


Henry,  Come,  come,  thou  art  hot  deaeos, 
not  yet  bishop. 
No,  nor  archbishop,  nor  my  confessor  yet 
I  would  to  Grod  thou  wert,  for   I  sboald 

find 
An  easy  father  confessor  in  thee. 
Bechst.  Saint  Denis,  that  tboa  shonUst 
not.    I  should  beat 
Thy  kingship  as  my  bishop  hath  beates 
it. 
Henry,   Hell  take  thy  bishop  then,  and 
my  kingship  too  I 
Come,  come,  I  love  thee  and  I  know  tkec, 

I  know  thee, 
A  doter  on  white  pheasant-flesh  at  fieasts,  p 
A  sauce-deviser  for  thy  days  of  fish, 
A  dish-desiffuer,  and  most  amorooa 
Of  eood  old  red  sound  liberal  Gaseoa  wine. 
WiU  not  thy  body  rebel,  man,  if  thou  flat* 
ter  it  ? 
Becket.  That  palate  is  insane  which  esfr- 
not  tell 
A  good  dish  from  a  bad,  new  wine  fras 
old. 
Henry,  Well,  who  loves  wine  loves  «» 

man. 
Becket.  So  I  d<i. 

Men  are  God's  trees,  and  women  are  God'i 

flowers; 
And  when  the  Gascon  wine  mounts  to  hit 

head, 
The  trees  are  all  the  statelier,  and  the 
flowers  •» 

Are  all  the  fairer. 
Henry.     And  thy  thoughts,  thy  faneie*  * 
Becket.  Grood  dogs,  my  liege,  well  trmia'i 
and  easily  call'd 
Off  from  the  game. 

Henry,         Save  for  some  once  or  twic. 
Wheu  they  ran  down  the  game  and  worrwd 
it. 
Becket.  No,  ray  liege,  no  I  —  not  once  ^ 

in  God's  name,  no  I 
Henry.  Nay,  then,  I  take  thee  at  ti? 
word  —  believe  thee 
The  veriest  Galahad  of  old  Arthur's  hall. 
And  so  this  Rosamund,  my  true  heart-vifti 
Not  Eleanor  —  she  whom  I  love  indeed 
As  a  woman  should  be  loved  —  Why  d^s* 
thou  smile  ^ 

So  dolorously  ? 

Becket.  My  good  liege,  if  a  ons 

Wastes  himself  among  women,  how  shmi^ 

he  love 
A  woman  as  a  woman  shoold  be  loved  ' 
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Henry,  How  shouldst  thoa  know  that 
uoTer  bast  loved  one  ? 
Come,  I  would  give  her  to  thy  care  in  Eng- 
land 
l^hen  I  am  out  in  Normandy  or  Anjou. 
Jiecket.  My  lord»  I  am  your  subject,  not 

your — 
Henry.  Pander. 

Grod's  eyes  t    I  know  all  that  —  not  my  pur- 
veyor 
Of  pleasures,  but  to  save  a  life  —  her  life; 
Ay,  and  the  soul  of  Eleanor  from  hell-fire. 
I    have  built  a  secret  bower  in  England, 
Thomas,  8i 

A.  nest  in  a  bush. 

Becket,  And  where,  my  liege  ? 

Henry  (fohiipers).  Thine  ear. 

BeckeU  That 's  lone  enough. 
Henry  (laying  paper  on  table).  This  chart 
here  mark'd  '  Her  Bmoer* 
Take,  keep  it,  friend.    See,  first,  a  circling 

wood, 
A  hundred  pathways  running  everyway. 
And  then  a  brook,  a  bridge;  and  after  that 
This  labyrinthine  brickwork  maze  in  maze. 
And  then  another  wood,  aud  in  the  midst 
A  garden  and  my  Rosamund.    Look,  this 

line  — 
The  rest  you  see  is  oolor'd  green — but 
this  90 

I>raw8  thro'  the  chart  to  her. 

Becket.  This  blood-red  line  ? 

Henry.  Ay  1    blood,  perchance,    except 

thou  see  to  her. 
Becket,  And   where  is  she?    There  in 

her  English  nest  ? 
Henry.  Would  God  she  were  I  —  no,  here 
within  the  city. 
We  take  her  from  her  secret  bower  in  An^ 

jon 
And  pass  her  to  her  secret  bower  in  Eng- 
land. 
She  is  ignorant  of  all  but  that  I  love  her. 
Becket,  My  lieee,  I  pray  thee  let  me 
hence;  a  widow 
And  orphan  child,  whom  one  of  thy  wild 
barons  — 
Henry.  Ay,  ay,  but  swear  to  see  to  her 
in  Enffland.  100 

Becket.   Well,  well,  I  swear,  but  not  to 

please  myself. 
Henry.  Whatever  come  between  us  ? 
Becket.  What  should  come 

Between  us,  Henry  ? 
Henry.         Nay  —  I  know  not,  Thomas. 


Becket.  What  need  then  ?  Well— what- 
ever come  between  us.  [^Going, 
Henry,   A  moment  I  thou  didst  help  me 
to  m  V  throne 

In  Theobald's  time,  and  after  by  thy  wis- 
dom 

Hast  kept  it  firm  from  shaking;  but  now  I, 

For  my  realm's  sakei  myself  must  be  the 
wizard 

To  raise  that  tempest  which  will  set  it 
trembling 

Only  to  base  it  deeper.    I,  true  son         no 

Of    Holy   Church  —  no    croncher    to  the 
Gregories 

That  tread  the  kings  their  children  under- 
heel  — 

Must  curb  her;  and  the  Holy  Father,  while 

This  Barbarossa  butts  him  from  his  chair. 

Will  need  my  help  —  be  facile  to  my  hands. 

Now  is  my  time.    Yet  —  lest  there  shoold 
be  flashes 

And  fulminations  from  the  side  of  Rome, 

An  interdict  on  England  —  I  will  have 

My  young  son  Henry  crown'd  the  King  of 
England, 

That  so  the  Papal  bolt  may  pass  by  Eng- 
land, lao 

As  seeming  his,  not  mine,  and  fall  abroad. 

I  '11  have  it  done  —  aud  now. 

Becket,  Surely  too  yonng 

Even  for  this  shadow  of  a  crown;  and  tho' 

I  love  him  heartily,  I  can  spy  already 

A  strain  of  hard  and  headstrong  in  him. 
Say, 

The  Queen  should  play  his  kingship  against 
thine  I 
Henry.    I  will  not  think  so,  Thomas. 
Who  shall  crown  him  ? 

Canterbury  is  dying. 

Becket,  The  next  Canterbury. 

Henry.  And  who  shall  he  be,  my  friend 

Thomas  ?    Who  ?  120 

Becket.   Name  him;  the  Holy  Father  will 

oonflnn  him. 
Henry  (lays  his  hand  on  Becket's  shoul- 
der). Here ! 
Becket.      Mock  me  not.    I  am  not  even 
a  monk. 

Thy  jest  —  no  more.     Why  —  look  —  is 
this  a  sleeve 

For  an  archbishop  ? 

Henry,  But  the  urm  within 

Is  Becxet's,  who  hath  beaten  down  my 
foes. 
Becket,  A  soldier's,  not  a  spiritual  arm. 
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Henry.     I   lack    a    spiritual    soldier, 
Thomas  — 
A  man  of  this  world  and  the  next  to  boot. 
Becket.  There 's  Gilbert  Foliot. 
Henry,  He  I  too  thin,  too  thin. 

Thou  art  the  man  to  iill  out  the  Church 

robe; 

Your  Foliot  fasts  and  fawns  too  much  for 

me.  140 

Becket,  Roger  of  Tork. 

Henry,  Roger  ia  Roger  of  Tork; 

King,  Church,  and  State  to  him  but  foils 

wherein 
To  set  that  precious  jewel,  Roger  of  York. 
No. 
Becket,   Henry  of  Winchester  ? 
Henry^        Him  who  orown'd  Stephen  — 
King  Stephen's  brother  I   No;  too  royal  for 

me. 
And  I  'U  have  no  more  Anselms. 

Becket,  Sire,  the  business 

Of  thy  whole  kingdom  waits  me;  let  me  go. 
Henry.   Answer  me  first 
Becket.  Then  for  thy  barren  jest 

Take  thou  mine  answer  in  bare  common- 
place— 
Nolo  episcopari, 

Henry.  Ay,  but  Nolo 

Archiepiscopari,  my  good  friend,  151 

Is  quite  another  matter. 

Becket.  A  more  awful  one. 

Make  me  archbishop  I    Why,  my  liege,  I 

know 
Some  three  or  four  poor  priests  a  thousand 

times 
Fitter  for  this  g^nd  function.    Me  arch- 
bishop I 
God's  favor  and  king's  favor  might  so  clash 
That  thou  and  I —    That  were  a  jest  in- 
deed I 
Henry.  Thou  angerast  me,  man;  I  do 
not  jest. 

Enter  "Eleanor  and  Sib  Reginald 

FiTZURSE. 

Eleanor  (sinrfing). 

Over !  the  sweet  cummer  closes, 

The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done  —     160 

Henry  (to  Becket,  who  is  going).    Thou 

shalt  not  go.    I  have  not  ended  with 

chee.* 

Eleanor  {teeing  chart  on  table).     This 

chart  with  the  red  line  1  her  bower  I  whose 

bower? 


Henry.  The  chart  is  not  mine,  krt 
Becket's;  take  it,  Thomas. 

Eleanor.  Becket !  O,  —  ay  —  and  tiMSf 
chessmen  on  the  floor — the  kind's  cmtn 
broken  1  Becket  hath  beaten  thee  again  ~ 
and  thou  hast  kicked  down  the  board.  1 
know  thee  of  old.  r>: 

Henry.  True  enough,  my  mind  was  let 
upon  other  matters. 

Eleanor.  What  matters?  State  ma^ 
ters  ?  love  matters  ? 

Henry.  My  love  for  thee,  and  tlnae  isr 
me. 

Elbavob. 

Over  I  the  sweet  summer  oloses, 
The  reign  of  the  roses  is  done  ; 

Over  and  gone  with  the  rosea,  db 

And  over  and  gone  with  the  sob. 

Here;  but  our  sun  in  Aquitaine  hsta 
longer.  I  would  I  were  in  Aquitaine  agsis 
— your  North  cliills  me. 


Over !  the  sweet  summer  di 
And  never  a  flower  at  the 

Over  and  gone  with  the  roses, 
And  winter  again  and  the 

That  was  not  the  way  I  ended  it  lint  — 
but  uDsymmctrically,  preposteroiislv,  illnp- 
cally^  out  of  passion,  without  art — likr% 
song  of  the  people.  Will  you  have  it  '  TU 
last  Parthian  shaft  of  a  forloni  Cnpid  at 
the  King's  left  breast,  and  all  lefl 
ness  and  nuder-handedness. 


And  never  a  flower  at  the  el< 
Over  and  gone  with  the  ruses. 
Not  over  and  gone  with  the 


True,  one  rose  will  outblossom  the  rr^t. 
one  rose  in  a  bower.  I  apeak  after  n  • 
fancies,  for  I  am  a  Troubadour,  you  kn»«. 
and  won  the  violet  at  Toulouse,  bot  n^ 
voice  is  harsh  here,  not  in  tune,  a  nigbt- 
ingale  out  of  season;  for  marriage,  row  or 
no  rose,  has  killed  the  golden  violet. 

Becket.  Madam,  you  do  ill  to  s(i«n 
wedded  love. 

Eleanor.  So  I  do.  Louis  nf  Fnixv 
loved  me,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  hvch 
Louis  of  France:  and  I  loved  Henn*  «•' 
England,  and  Henry  of  England  dreant^ 
that  he  loved  roe;  but  the  marriag^^r* 
land  withers  even  with  the  putting  os,  the 
bright  link  rusts  with  the  breatli  of  the 
first  after-marriage  kiss,  the  harvest  w*t*^ 
is  the  ripening  of  the  harvest,  and  ix 
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lioney-moon  u  the  mil  of  Love;  he  dies  of 
his  bonej-moon.  I  could  pitj  this  poor 
world  myself  that  it  is  no  better  ordered. 

Henry.  Dead  is  he,  my  Queen  ?  What, 
altogether?  Let  me  swear  nay  to  that  by 
this  cross  on  thy  neck.  'God's  eyes  I  what 
a  lovely  cross  I  what  jewels  I  aas 

Eleanor,  Doth  it  please  you?  Take  it 
and  wear  it  on  that  hard  heart  of  vonrs  — 
there.  [GivtB  \t  to  Aim. 

Henry  (puts  it  on).  On  this  left  breast 
before  so  hanx  a  heart, 
To  hide  the  scar  left  by  thy  Parthian  dart. 

JSUanor.  Has  my  simple  song  set  you 
jingling?  Nay,  if  I  took  and  translated 
that  hard  heart  into  our  Proven^  facili- 
ties,  I  could  so  play  about  it  with  the 
rhyme  —  333 

Henry.  That  the  heart  were  lost  in  the 
rhyme,  and  the  matter  in  the  metre.  May 
we  not  pray  you,  madam,  to  spare  us  the 
hardness  of  your  facility  ? 

Eleanor.  The  wells  of  Castaly  are  not 
wasted  upon  the  desert    We  did  but  jest. 

Henry.  There  's  no  jest  on  the  brows  of 
Herbert  there.    What  is  it,  Herbert  ?     341 

Enter  Herbert  of  Bo6ham. 

Herbert,  My  liege,  the  good  archbishop 
is  no  more. 

Henry.  Peace  to  bis  soul  I 

Herbert.  I  left  him  with  peace  on  his 
face,  —  that  sweet  other-world  smile,  which 
will  be  reflected  in  the  spiritual  body 
among  the  angels.  But  he  longed  much  to 
see  your  Grace  and  the  Chancellor  ere  he 
past,  and  his  last  words  were  a  commendii^ 
tion  of  Thomas  Becket  to  your  Grace  as 
his  successor  in  the  archbishopric.  251 

Henry.  Ha,  Becket  I  thou  rememberest 
our  talk ! 

Becket.  My  heart  is  full  of  tears  —  I  have 
no  answer. 

Henry.  Well,  well,  old  men  must  die,  or 
the  world  would  grow  mouldy,  would  only 
breed  the  past  again.  Come  to  me  to-mor- 
row. Thou  bast  but  to  hold  out  thy  hand. 
Meanwhile  the  revenues  are  mine.  A-hawk- 
ing,  a-hawking  I    If  I  sit,  I  grow  fat. 

\LeapB  ofoer  the  table,  and  exit. 

Becket.   He  did  prefer  me  to  the  chancel- 
lorship, a6o 
Believing  I  should  ever  aid  the  Church  — 
But  have  I  done  it  ?    He  commends  me  now 
From  out  his  grave  to  this  arohbishoprio* 


Herbert.  A  dead  man's  dying  wish  should 
be  of  weight. 

Becket.  His  should.  Come  with  me.  Let 
me  learn  at  full 
The  manner  of  his  death,  and  all  he  said. 
[Exeunt  Herbert  and  Becket. 

Eleanor.  Fitzurse,  that  chart  with  the 
red  line  — thou  sawest  it  —  her  bower. 

Fitzurse.   Rosamund's? 

Eleanor.  Ay  —  there  lies  the  secret  of 
her  whereabouts,  and  the  King  gave  it  to 
his  Chancellor.  371 

Fitzurse.  To  this  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant—  how  your  Grace  must  hate  him  I 

Eleanor.  Hate  him  ?  as  brave  a  soldier 
as  Henry  and  a  goodlier  man:  but  thou 

—  dost  thou  love  this  Chancellor,  that 
thou  hast  sworn  a  voluntary  allegiance  to 
him? 

Fitzurse.  Not  for  my  love  toward  him, 
but  because  he  had  the  love  of  the  King. 
How  should  a  baron  love  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, with  the  retinue  of  three  icings  behind 
him,  out-royalHng  royalty  ?  Besides,  he 
holp  the  King  to  breaJc  down  our  castles, 
for  the  which  I  hate  him. 

Eleanor.  For  the  which  I  honor  him. 
Statesman,  not  Churchman,  he.  A  great 
and  sound  policy  that;.  I  could  embrace 
him  for  it:  yon  could  not  see  the  King  for 
the  kinglings.  291 

Fitzurse.  Ay,  but  he  speaks  to  a  noble 
as  tho'  he  were  a  churl,  and  to  a  churl  as 
if  he  were  a  noble. 

Eleanor.  Pride  of  the  plebeian  I 

Fitzurse,  And  this  plebeian  like  to  be 
Archbishop  I 

Eleanor.  True,  and  I  have  an  inherited 
loathing  of  these  black  sheep  of  the  Pa- 
pacy. Archbishop  ?  I  can  see  further  into 
a  man  than  our  hot-headed  Henry,  and  if 
there  ever  come  feud  between  Church  and 
Crown,  and  I  do  not  then  charm  this 
secret  out  of  our  loyal  Thomas,  I  am  not 
Eleanor.  305 

Fitzurse.  Last  night  I  followed  a  woman 
in  the  city  here.  Her  face  was  veiled,  but 
the  back  methought  was  Rosamund  —  his 
paramour,  thy  rival.     I  can  feel  for  thee. 

Eleanor.  Thou  feel  for  me  !  —  paramour 

—  rival  t  King  Louis  had  no  paramours, 
and  I  loved  him  none  the  more.  Henry 
bad  many,  and  I  loved  him  none  the  less 

—  now  neither  more  nor  less  — -  not  at  all; 
the  oup  's  empty.  I  would  she  were  but  his 
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paramoar,  for  men  tire  of  their  faneies; 
but  I  fear  this  one  fancy  hath  taken  root, 
and  borne  blossom  too,  and  she,  whom  the 
King  loves  indeed,  is  a  power  in  the  State. 
Bival! — ay,  and  when  the  King  passes, 
there*  may  come  a  crash  and  embroilment 
as  in  .Stephen's  time;  and  her  children  — 
canst  thon  not  —  that  secret  matter  which 
would  heat  the  King  aeainst  thee  (tohispen 
him  and  he  Harts).  Nay,  that  is  sieife  with 
me  as  with  thyself;  but  canst  thou  not  — 
thou  art  drowned  iu  debt  —  thou  shalt  have 
our  love,  our  silence,  and  our  gold  —  canst 
thou  not  —  if  thou  light  upon  her  —  free 
me  from  her  ?  330 

FUzunte.  Well,  Madam,  I  have  loved 
her  in  my  time. 

Eleanor,  No,  my  bear,  thon  hast  not. 
My  Courts  of  Love  would  have  held  thee 
guiltless  of  love  —  the  fine  attractions  and 
repulses,  the  delicacies,  the  subtleties. 

FUzurse.  Madam,  I  loved  according  to 
the  main  purpose  the  intent  of  nature. 

Eleanor,  i  warrant  thee !  thou  wouldst 
hug  thy  Cupi^  till  his  ribs  cracked  — 
enough  of  this.  Follow  me  this  Rosamund 
day  and  night,  whithersoever  she  goes; 
track  her,  if  thou  canst,  even  into  the  King's 
lodging,  that  I  may  {denches  her  fat)  — 
may  at  least  have*  my  cry  against  him  and 
her,  — and  thou  in  thy  way  shouldst  be 
jealous  of  the  King,  for  thou  in  thy  way 
didst  once,  what  sfaAll  I  call  it,  affect  her 
thine  own  self.  349 

Pitzurne.  Ay,  but  the  young  colt  win<^ 
and  whinnied  and  flung  up  her  heels;  and 
then  the  King  came  honeying  about  her, 
and  this  Becket,  her  father's  friend,  like 
enough  staved  us  from  her. 

Eleanor.   Us  I 

FUzurse.  Tea,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  f 
There  were  more  than  I  buzzing  round  the 
blossom  —  De  Tracy  —  even  that  flint  De 
Brito. 

Eleanor,  Carry  her  off  among  you ;  run 
in  upon  her  and  devour  her,  one  and  all  of 
you;  make  her  as  hateful  to  herself  and  to 
the  King  as  she  is  to  me.  363 

fiizurse.  I  and  all  would  be  glad  to 
wreak  our  spite  on  the  rose-faced  minion 
of  the  King,  and  bring  her  to  the  level  of 
the  dust,  so  that  the  ^og  — 

Eleanor.  Let  her  eat  it  like  the  serpenty 
•nd  be  driven  oat  of  her  paradise* 


ACT  I 


Scene  L  —  Becket's  House  nr 
London 

Chamber  hardy  furnished.    Beckst  wvc^ 
ing.    Herbert  of  Bobham  amd  Ses- 

VANT. 

Servant.  Shall  I  not  help  your  lordsb^ 

to  your  rest  ? 
Becket.  Friend,  am  I  so  much  better 
than  thyself 
That  thou  shouldst  help  me?    Thon  sis 

wearied  out 
With  this  day's  work;  get  thee  to  Uum 

own  bed. 
Leave  me  with  Herbert,  friend. 

[Exit  ServaaL 
Help  me  off.  Herbert,  with  this  —  and  tbii. 
nerbert.   Was  not  the  people's  blessing 
as  we  passed 
Heart-comfort  and  a  balsam  to  thy  blood  f 
Becket.  The  people  know  their  Church* 
tower  of  strength, 
A  bulwark  against  Throne  and  Baroosfe. 
Too  heavy  for  me,  this;  off  with  it,  He^ 
berti  .• 

Herbert.  Is  it  so  much  heavier  than  thr 

Chancellor's  robe  ? 
Becket.  No;  but  the  Chancellor's  and  th» 
Archbishop's 
Together  more  than  mortal  man  can  besr. 
Herbert,   Not  heavier  than  thine  armor  si 

Toulouse  ? 
Becket.  O  Herbert,  Herbert^  in  my  chsih 
oellorship 
I  more  than  once  have  gone  against  tks 
Church. 
HerberL  To  please  the  King? 
Becket.  Ay,  and  the  King  of  kisst, 

Or  justice;  for  it  seem'd  to  me  but  just 
The  Church  should  pay  ber  sontage  life 
the  lords.  » 

But  hast  thou  heard  this  ciy  of  Gilbot 

FoHot 
That  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  yoor  pii- 

mate. 
For  Henry  could  not  work  a  mbmde  — 
Make  an  archbishop  of  a  soldier  ? 

Herbert,  kj^ 

For  Gilbert  Foliot  held  himself  the  msn. 
Becket,  Am  I  the  man?    Mj  aiolkcr, 
ere  ahe  bore  me, 
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Dreani*d  that  twelve  stars  fell  glittering 

out  of  heaven 
Lnto  her  bosom. 

Herbert.  Ay,  the  fire,  the  light. 

The  spirit  of  the  twelve  Apostles  enter'd 
Into  thy  making. 

Heckxt.  And  when  I  was  a  child. 

The  Virgin,  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep,  31 

O^ive    me  the  golden   keys  of  I*aradise. 

Dream, 
Or  prophecy,  that  ? 

Herbert,    Well,  dream  and  prophecy  both. 
Secket,  And  when  I  was  of  Theobald*s 
household,  once  — 
TThe  good  old  man  would  sometimes  have 

his  jjest  — 
He  took  bis  mitre  off,  and  set  it  on  me. 
And  said,  <  My  young  archbishop  —  thou 

wouldst  make 
A  stately  archbishop  I '    Jest  or  prophecy 
there? 
Herbert,  Both,  Thomas,  both. 
Becket.  Am  I  the  man  ?    That  rang 

WiCliiu  my  head  last  night,  and  when  I 
slept  40 

Methonght  I  stood  in  Canterbury  Minster, 
And  spnke  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said,  *  O 

Lord, 
I  have  been  a  lover  of  wines,  and  delicate 

meats, 
And  secular  splendors,  and  a  favorer 
Of  players,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  feeder 
Of  dogs  and  hawks,  and  apes,  and  lions, 

and  lynxes. 
Am  I  the  man  ? '    And  the  Lord  answered 

me, 
<  Thou  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.' 

And  then  I  asked  again, '  O  Lord  my  God, 

Henry  the  King  hioh  been  my  friend,  my 

brother,  so 

And  mine  nplifter  in  this  world,  and  chosen 

me 
For  this  thy  great  archbishopric,  believing 
That  I  shoald  go  against  the  Church  with 

him, 
And  I  shall    go   against    him  with    the 

Church, 
And  I  have  said  no  word  of  this  to  him. 
Am  /  the  man  ? '    And  the  Lord  answer'd 

me, 
*  Thoa  art  the  man,  and  all  the  more  the 

man.' 
And  thereupon,  methonght^  He  drew  to- 
ward me, 


And  smote  me   down  upon  the  minster 

floor.  59 

I  fell. 
Herbert.  God  make  not  thee,  bnt  thy 

foes  fall  I 
Beeket.  1  fell.    Why  fall  ?  Why  did  He 

smite  me?    What? 
Shall  I  fall  off  —  to  please  the  King  once 

more? 
Not  fl^ht  —  tho'  somehow  traitor  to  the 

King— . 
My  truest  and  mine  utmost  for  the  Church  ? 
Herbert,  Thou  canst  not  fall  that  way. 

Let  traitor  be; 
For  how  have  fonght  thine  utmost  for  the  ^ 

Church, 
Save  from  the  throne  of  thine  archbishop- 
ric ? 
And  how  been  made  archbishop  hadst  thou 

told  him, 
'I  mean  to  fight  mine    utmost    for  the 

Church,  69 

Against  the  King '  ? 

Becket.        But  dost  thou  think  the  King 
Forced  mine  election  ? 

Herbert.  I  do  think  the  King 

Was  potent  i  1  the  election,  and  why  not  ? 
Why  should  not  Heaven  have  so  inspired 

the  King  ? 
Be  comforted.    Thou  art  the  man  —  be 

thou 
A  mightier  Anselm. 
Becket.  I  do  believe  thee,  then.    I  am 

the  man. 
And  yet  I  seem  appall'd — on  such  a  sudden 
At  such  an  eagle-height  I  stand  and  see 
The  rift  that  runs  between  me  and  the 

King. 
I  served  our  Theobald  well  when  I  was 

with  him;  80 

I  served  King  Henry  well  as  Chancellor; 
I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  serve  the 

Church. 
This  Canterbury  is  only  less  than  Rome, 
And  all  my  doubte  I  fling  from  me  like 

dust. 
Winnow  and  scatter  all  scruples  to  the 

wind. 
And  all  the  puissance  of  the  warrior. 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor, 
And  all  the  heap'd  experiences  of  life, 
I  cast  upon  the  side  ot  Canterbury  — 
Our  holy  mother  Canterbury,  who  sits     90 
With  tatter'd  robes.     Laios  and  barons, 

thio' 
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The  vandom  gifts  of  oareleas  kings,  have 

graspt 
Her  livings,  her  advowsons,  granges,  farms, 
And  goodly  acres  —  we   will  make    her 

whole; 
Not  one  rood  lost.    And  for  these  Royal 

customs. 
These  ancient  Royal  customs  —  they  are 

Royal, 
Not  of  the  Church  —  and  let  them  be 

anathema. 
And  all  that  speak  for  them  anathema. 
Herbert.   Thomas,  thou  art  moved  too 

much. 
Becket  O  Herbert,  here 

I  gash  myself  asunder  from  the  King,     loo 
Tho'  leaving  each,  a  wound;  mine  own,  a 

grief 
To  show  the  scar  for  ever  —  his,  a  hate 
Not  ever  to  be  heal*d. 

Enter  Rosamund  de  Cuttokd,  flying  from 
Sir  Reqinaxd  Fitzurbb.  Drops  her 
veil. 

Becket,  Rosamund  de  Clifford  ! 

Rosamund.  Save  me,  father,  hide  me  — 

they  follow  me  —  and  I  must  not  be  known. 

Beckett  Pass  in  with  Herbert  there. 

{^Exeunt  Rosamund  and  Herbert   by 

tide  door. 

Enter  Fttzurse. 

Fitzurse.  The  archbishop  I 

Becket.    Ay  I  what  wouldst  thon,  Regi- 
nald? 

Fttzurse.  Why  —  why,  my  lord,   I  fol- 
lowed —  followed  one  — 

Becket.  And  then  what  follows?    Let 
me  follow  thee. 

Fitzurse.    It  much  imports  me  I  should 
know  her  name.  no 

Becket.    What  her? 

Fitzurse.    The   woman   that  I  foUow'd 
hither. 

Becket.  Perhaps  it  may  import  her  all  as 
much 
Not  to  be  known. 

Fitzurse.  And  what  care  I  for  that  ? 

Come,  come,  my  lord  archbishop;  I  saw 

that  door 
Close  even  now  upon  the  woman. 

Becket.  Well  ? 

Fitzurse  (making  for  the  door).  Nay,  let 
me  miss,  my  lord,  for  I  most  know. 

Becket.  back,  man  I 


FiUurse.  Then  tell  nie  who  and  «N 

she  is. 
Becket.   Art  thou  so  sure  thoa  followed^ 
anythiug  ? 
€ro  home,  and  sleep  thy  wine  off,  foir  thai 

eyes 
Glare  stupid-wild  with  wine. 

Fitzurse  (making  to  the  door).  I  niiisi  aid 
will. 
I  care  not  for  thy  new  archbishopric.       a 
Becket.  Back,  man,  I  tell  thee  !  What ! 
Shall  I  forget  my  new  archbishopric 
And  smite  thee  with  my  crosier  on  thr 

skull  ? 
'Fore  God,  I  -am  a  mightier  man  than  then. 
Fitzurse.  It  well  befits  thy  new  nrchbuk- 
opric 
To  take  the  vagabond  woman  of  the  stred 
Into  thine  arms  1 

Becket.  O  dmnken  ribaldry  I 

Out,  beast !  out,  bear  !  ^ 

Fitzurse.  I  shall  remember 

Becket.   Do,  and  begone  I 

[Exit 

[^Going  to  the  door,  sees  De  Tnur. 
Tracv,  what  dost  thou  hen*  ? 
De  Tracy.  My  lord,  I  follow'd  R^issia 
Fitzurse.  131 

Becket.  Follow  him  out  I 
De  Tracy.  I  sliall  remember  thii 

Discourtesy.  [EjH 

Becket.  Do.      These   be    thoee    baroa- 
brutes 
That  havock'd  all  the  land  in  Stephen's  dtj. 
Rosamund  de  Cliffordl 

Re-enter  Rosamuxd  and  Hebbkst. 

Rosamund.  Here  am  I. 

Becket.  Why  hew  • 

We  gave  thee  to  the  charge  of  John  d 

Salisbury, 
To  pass  thee  to  thy  secret  bower  to-nir 

row. 
Wast  thon  not  told  to  keep  thyself  fron 

sight  ? 
Rosamund.   Poor  bird  of  passage  f  so  I 

was;  but,  father, 
They  say  that  you  are  wise  in  inap^ 

things,  uf 

And  know  the  ways  of  Natnre.    Bar  the 

bird 
From  following  the  fled  snmmer  —  a  chink 

—  he  's  out. 
Gone  1    And  there  stole  into  the  dty  i 

breath 
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full  of  the  meadows,  and  it  minded  me 
Of  the  sweet  woods  of  Clifford,  and  the 

walks 
Wliere  I  could  move  at  pleasure,  and  I 

thought 
*  Lo  !  I  must  out  or  die.' 

Beckei.  Or  out  aiuf  die. 

And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  Fitz- 
urse  ? 
Jtoaamuivd.   Nothing.   He  sued  my  hand. 
I  shook  at  him. 
Me  found  me  once  alone.    Nay  —  nay  —  I 
cannot  130 

Tell  yon.    My  father  drove  him  and  his 

friends, 
I>e  Tracy  and  De  Brito,  from  onr  castle. 
I  was  but  fourteen  and  an  April  then. 
1  heard  him  swear  revenge. 

Becket,  Why  will  you  conrt  it 

By  self-exposure  ?  flutter  out  at  uight  ? 
Make  it  so  hard  to  save  a  moth  from  the 
fire? 
Rosamund,  I  have  saved  many  of  'em. 
You  catch  'em,  so, 
Softly,  and  fling  them  out  to  the  free  air. 
They  burn  themselves  loi^tn-door. 

Becket.  Our  good  John 

Most  8pee4  yon  to  yonr  bower  at  once, 
l^e  child  z6o 

Is  there  already.  > 

Rosamund,     xes  —  the     child  —  the 
child  — 
O,  rare,  a  whole  long  day  of  open  field  1 
Becket.  Ay,  but  you  go  disguised. 
Rosamund.  O,  rare  again  ! 

We  'U  baffle  them,  I  warrant    What  shall 

it  be? 
1 11  go  as  a  nun. 
Beck^.  No. 

Rosamund.  What,  not  good  enough 

Even  to  play  at  nun  ? 

Becket.  Dan  John  with  a  nun. 

That  Map  and  these  new  railers  at  the 

Church 
May  plaister  his  clean  name  with  scnrri- 
lous  rhymes  I 

No  I  .         '^ 

Go  like  a  monk,  cowling  and  clouding  np 
That  fatal  star,  thy  beauty,  from  the  pquint 
Of  lust  and  glare  of  malice.     Good-night  I 
good*night ! 
Rosamund.  Father,  I  am  so  tender  to  all 
hardness  ! 
Nay,  father,  first  thy  bleaaing. 
Beckei.  Wedded  ? 


Rosamund,  Father ! 

Becket.   Well,  well  I     I   ask    no  more. 

Heaven  bless  thee  I  hence  1 
Rosamund,   O   holy   father,   when   thou 
seest  him  next. 
Commend  me  to  thy  friend. 
Becket.  What  friend  ? 

Rosamund,  The  King. 

Becket.  Herbert,  take    out  a  score  of 
armed  men 
To  guard  this  bird  of  passage  to  her  cage; 
And  watch  Fitzurse,  and  if  he  follow  thee. 
Make  him  thy  prisoner.    I  am  Chancellor 
yet.  181 

F Exeunt  Herbert  and  Boeamoud. 
poor  soul  t 
My  friend,  the  King  1  —  O  thou  Great  Seal 

of  England, 
Given  me  by  my  dear  friend,  the  ELing  of 

England  — 
We  lone  have  wrought  together,  thon  and 

Now  must  I  send  thee  as  a  common  friend 
To  tell  the  King,  my  friend,  I  am  against 

him. 
We  are  friends  no  more;  he  will  say  that, 

not  I. 
The  worldly  bond  between  ns  is  dissolved, 
Not  yet  the  love.     Can  I  be  under  him  190 
As  Chancellor  ?  as  Archbishop  over  him  ? 
Go  therefore  like  a  friend  slighted  by  one 
That  hath  climb'd  up  to  nobler  company. 
Not  slighted  —  all  but  moan'd  for.    Thou 

must  so, 
I  have  not  dishonor'd  thee  —  I  trust  I  have 

not  — 
Not  mangled  justice.    May  the  hand  that 

next 
Inherits  thee  be  but  as  trae  to  thee 
As  mine  hath  been  !    O,  my  dear  friend, 

the  Kiue  I 

0  brother  I  —  I  may  come  to  martyrdom. 

1  am  martyr  in  myself  already.  —  Herbert! 

Herbert  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  town 

is  quiet,  and  the  moon  aox 

Divides  the  whole  long  street  with  light 

and  shade. 
No  footfall  —  no  Fitznrse.    We  have  seen 

her  home. 
Becket.  The  hog  hath  tumbled  himself 

into  some  comer. 
Some  ditch,  to  snore  away  his  drunkenness 
Into  the  sober  headache,  —  Nature's  moral 
Against  excess.    Let  the  Great  Seal  be  sent 
Back  to  the  King  to-morrow. 
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Herbert.  Must  that  be  ? 

The  King  may  rend  the  bearer  limb  from 

limb. 
Think  on  it  again. 

Becket.  Against  the  moral  excess 

No  physical  ache,  but  failure  it  may  be  an 
Of  all  we  aim'd  at.    John  of  Salisbury 
Hath  often  laid  a  cold  hand  on  my  heats. 
And  Herbert  hath  rebuked  me  even  now. 
I  will  be  wise  and  wary,  not  the  soldier 
Afl  Foliot  swears  it.  —  John,  and  out  of 
breath  I 

Enter  John  of  Sausbubt. 

JbAfi  of  Salisbury.  Thomas,  thou  wast  not 

happy  taking  charge 
Of  this  wild  Rosamund  to  please  the  King, 
Nor  am  I  happy  having  charge  of  her  — 
The  included  Dana^  has  escaped  again 
Her  tower  and  her  Aorisius  —  where  to 

seek?  aai 

I  have  been  about  the  city. 

Beeket.  Then  wilt  find  her 

Back  in  her  lodging.    Go  with  her  —  at 

once  — 
To-night  —  my  men  will  guard  you  to  the 

gates. 
Be  sweet  to  her,  she  has  many  enemies. 
Send  the  Great  Seal  by  daybreak.    Both, 

good-night  I 


Scene  II 

Street  in  Northampton  leading  to 
THE  Castle 

Eleanor's  Rrtainbrs  and  Begkst's  Re- 
tainers fighting.  Enter  Eleanor  and 
Becket  yro/n  opposite  streets, 

Eleanor.  Peace,  fools  I 

Becket.  Peace,  friends  t  what  idle  brawl 

is  this  ? 
Retainer    of   Becket.    They  said  —  her 
Grace's  people  —  thou  wast  found  — 
Liars  I   I  shame  to  quote  'em  —  caught,  my 

lord, 
With  a  wanton  in  thy  lodging  —  Hell  re- 
quite 'em  1 
Retainer  of  Eleanor.   My  liege,  the  Lord 
Fitzurse  reported  this 
In  passing  to  the  Castle  even  now. 
Retainer  of  Becket.  And  then  they  mook'd 
OS  and  we  fell  upon  'emi 


For  we  would  live  and  die  for  thee,  E7 

lord, 
However  kings  and  queens  may  frown  m 
thee. 
Becket  to  his  Retainers,  Go,  go  —  no  matt 

of  this  1 
Eleanor    to    her    Retainers,     Away !  — 

(Exeunt  Retainers.)     Fitmrse— 
Becket,  Nay,  let  him  be. 
Eleanor.      No,  no,  my  lord  arcbfaisbopf 
'T  is  known  you  are  midwinter  to  all  wi>> 

men. 
But  often  in  your  chancellorship  yoa  semi 
The  follies  of  the  King. 
Becka.  No,  not  these  foUio  * 

Eleanor.  My  lord,  Fitzurse  beheld  her  a 

your  lodging. 
Becket.   Whom? 

Eleanor.   Well  —  you  know »- the  mis- 
ion,  Rosamund. 
Beeket,  He  had  good  eyes  1 
Eleanor.  Then  hidden  in  the 

He  watch'd  her  pass  with  John  of 

bury. 

And  heard  her  cry,  *  Where  is  this  bower 
of  mine  ? '  »« 

Becket,  €rood  ears  too  I 
Eleanor.       You  are  going  to|the  Castk, 
Will  you  subscribe  the  customs  ? 

Becket.  1  leare  th.it 

Knowing  how  much  yon  reyerenee  Bdr 

Church, 
My  liege,  to  your  conjecture. 

Eleanor.  I  and  mine  ^ 

And  many  a  baron  holds  alongwitb  me  — 
Are  not  so  much  at  feud  with  Holy  Churek 
But  we  might  take  your  side  against  tbc 

customs  — 
So  that  you  grant  me  one  slight  fayor. 
Becket.  Whsx  ? 

Eleanor.   A  sight  of  that    same  cbsit 
which  Henry  gaye  yoa 
With  the  red  line  —  *  her  oower.' 
Becket.  And  to  what  end  ? 

Eleanor.   That  Chnroh  must  scorn  W^ 
self  whose  fearful  priest  i* 

Sits  winking  at  the  license  of  a  king, 
Altho'  we  grant  when  kings  are  dangmm 
The  Church  must  play  into  the  bands  d 

kings; 
Look  I  I  would  moye  this  wanton  from  bii 

sight 
And  take  the  Church's  danger  on  myself. 
Becket.  For  which  she  should  be  dslj 
grateful. 
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Eleanor,  True ! 

Tho'  she  that  binds  the  bond,  herself  should 


That  kiags  are  faithful  to  their  marriage 
vow. 
JSecket.   Ay,  madam,  and  aueens  also. 
Eleanor,  And  queens  also  I 

What  is  yoor  drift  ? 

Becket.    "  My  drift  is  to  the  Castle, 

Where   I  shall  meet  the  barons  and  my 

King.  [ExU. 

Db  Bboc,  De  Tractt,  De  Brito,  Db 
MoRViLLE  (pasnng). 

Eleanor,   To  the  Castle? 
De  Broc,  Aj  I 

Eleanor,      Stir  up  the  King,  the  lords  ! 
Set  all  on  fire  against  him  I 

De  Brito.  Ay,  good  madam  ! 

^Exeunt, 
Eleanor,  Fool !  I  will  make  thee  hate- 
ful to  thy  King. 
Churl  !     I  will    have  thee  frighted  into 

France, 
And  I  shall  live  to  trample  on  thy  grave. 

Scene  III 

The  Hall  in  Northampton  Castle 

On  one  side  o/the  stage  the  doors  of  an  inner 
Couneil^hamherf  half-open.  At  the  boUom, 
the  great  doors  of  the  Hall,  Roger 
Arcbbibrop  of  York,  Foliot  Bishop 
OP  London,  Helart  or  Chichester, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  Richard  de 
Habtinos  (Grand  Prior  of  Templars), 
Phiup  de  jSlremostna  (the  Pope's  AL- 
moner\  and  others.  Dk  Broc.  Fitzurse, 
De  Brito,  De  Morville,  De  Tract, 
and  other  Barons  assembled  —  a  table  5e- 
fore  them,  John  of  Oxford,  President 
of  the  Council. 

Enter  Beckst  and  Herbert  of  Bobham. 

Becket.  Where  is  the  King  ? 
Boger  of  York,   Gone  hawking  on  the 
Nene, 
His  heart  so  gall'd  with  thine  ingratitude. 
He  will  not  see  thy  face  till  thou  hast 

sign'd 
These  ancient  laws  and  enstoms  of  the 

realm. 
Thy  sending  back  the  Great  Seal  madden'd 


He  all  bnt  pluok'd  the  bearer's  eyes  away. 
Take  heed  lest  he  destroy  thee  utterly. 
Becket.  Then  shalt  thou  step  into  my 

place  and  sign. 
Roger  of  York,   Didst  thou  not  promise 
Henry  to  obey 
These  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
realm?  xo 

Becket,  Saving  the  honor  of  my  order- 
ly- 
Customs,   traditions,  —  clouds  that   come 

and  go; 
The  customs  of  the  Church  are  Peter's  rock. 
Roger  of  York,  Saving  thine  order  1  But 

King  Henry  sware 
That,  saving  his  King's  kingship,  he  would 

grant  thee 
The    crown   itself.    Saving    thine   order, 

Thomas, 
Is  black  and  white  at  once,  and  comes  to 

nought. 
O  bolster*d  up  with  stubbornness  and  pride. 
Wilt  thou  destroy  the  Church  in  fighting 

for  it. 
And  bring  us  all  to  shame  ? 

Becket,  Roger  of  York, 

When  I  and  thou  were  yout^  in  Theo- 
bald's house,  ax 
Twice  did  thy  malice  and  thy  calumnies 
Exile  me  from  the  face  of  Theobald. 
Now  I  am  Canterbury,  and  thou  art  York. 
Roger  of  York.  And  is  not  York  the  peer 

of  Canterbury  ? 
Did  not  Great  Gregory  bid  Saint  Austin  here 
Found   two    arclibishoprics,  London   and 

York? 
Becket.   What  came  of  that  ?    The  first 

archbishop  fled, 
And  York  lay  barren  for  a  hundred  years. 
Why,  by  this  rule,  Foliot  may  claim  the 

pall  30 

For  London  too. 

Foliot.  And  with  good  reason  too, 

For  London  had  a  temple  and  a  priest 
When  Canterbury  hardly  bore  a  name. 
Becket.  The  pagan  temple  of  a  pagan 

Rome  ! 
The  heathen  priesthood  of  a  heathen  creed  I 
Thou  goest  beyond  thyself  in  petulancy  I 
Who  made  thee  London  ?  Who,  but  Can- 
terbury ? 
J<^n  of  Oxford.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords  I 

these  customs  are  no  longer 
As    Canterbury  calls    them,    wandering 

olonds, 
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But  by  the  King's  command  are  written 

down,  40 

And  by  the  King's  conounand  I,  John  of 

Oxford, 
The  President  of  this  Council,  read  them. 
BeckeL  Read  I 

John  of  Oxford  (reads),  'All  causes  of 
advowsons  and  presentations,  whether  be- 
tween laymen  or  clerics,  shall  be  tried  in 
the  King's  court.' 
Becket,  But  that  I  cannot  sign;  for  that 
would  drag 
The  cleric  before  the  civil  judgment-seat, 
And  on  a  matter  wholly,  spiritual.  49 

John  of  Oxford,  *  If  any  cleric  be  ac- 
cused of  felony,  the  Church  shall  not 
protect  him;  but  be  shall  answer  to' the 
summons  of  the  King's  court  to  be  tried 
therein.' 

Becket.  And  that  I  cannot  sig^. 
Is  not  the   Church  the   visible   Lord   on 

earth? 
Shall  hands   that  do  create  the  Lord  be 

bound 
Behind  the  back  like  laymen-criminals  ? 
The  Lord   be  judged    again   by  Pilate  ? 
Not  59 

John  of  Oxford,  'When  a  bishopric 
falls  vacant,  the  King,  tUl  another  be  ap- 
pointed, shall  receive  the  revenues  thereof.' 
Becket.  And  that  I  cannot  sign.  Is  the 
King's  treasury 
A  fit  place  for  the  moneys  of  the  Church, 
That  be  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ? 

John  of  Oxford.  *  And  when  the  vacancy 
is  tu  be  filled  up,  the  King  shall  summon 
the  chapter  of  that  church  to  conrt,  and  the 
election  shall  be  made  in  the  Chapel  Royal, 
with  the  consent  of  our  lord  the  King,  and 
by  the  advice  of  his  Government.'  71 

Becket,   And  that  I  cannot  sign;  for  that 
would  make 
Our  island-Church  a  schism  from  Christen- 
dom, 
And  weight  down  all  free  choice  beneath 
the  throne. 
Foliot,  And  was  thine  own  election  so 
canonical. 
Good  father? 

Becket.        If  it  were  not,  Gilbert  Foliot, 
I  mean  to  cross  the  sea  to  France,  and  lay 
My  crozier  in  the  Holy  Father's  hands, 
And  bid  him  re-create  me,  Gilbert  Foliot. 
Foliot,  Nay ;  by  another  of  these  customs 
thoa  80 


Wilt  not  be  suffer'd  so  to  cross  the 
Without  the  license  of  our  lord  the  King. 
Becket.  That,  too,  I  cannot  sign. 

De  Broc,  Dk  Brito,  Dk  Tracy,  Fitt- 
URSE,  De  Morville,  start  up  —  a  cU^* 
of  swords. 

Sign  and  obfr 
Becket.  My  lords,  is  this  a  combat  or  t 
oouncU? 
Are  ye  my  masters,  or  my  lord  tbe  King* 
Ye  make  this  clashing  for  no  love  o'  tbi 

customs 
Or  constitutions,  or  whate'er  ye  call  them. 
But  that  there  be  among  you  tliose  this 

hold 
Lands  reft  from  Canterbury. 

De  Broc.  And  mean  to  keep  thtte. 

In  spite  of  thee  I 
Lords  (shouting).     Sign,  and  obey  the 

crown  I 
Becket.   Tlie  crown  ?    Shall  I  do  leas  fn; 
Canterbury 
Than   Heury  for  the  crown  ?     King  ^»- 

phen  gave 
Many  of  the  crown  lands  to  those  that  belpt 

him; 
So  did  Matilda,  the  Kine's  mother.    Hark, 
When  Henry  came  into  his  own  again. 
Then  he  took  back  not  only  Stephen's  ^fts. 
Bat  his  own  mother's,  lest  the  erowa  sboaU 

be 
Shorn   of  ancestral  splendor.      This   di^i 

Henry. 
Shall  I  do  less  for  mine  own  Canterbnrr  ? 
And  thou,  De  Broc,  that  boldest  Saltwoml 
Castle  —  •* 

De  Broc.  And  mean  to  hold  it.  or  — 
Becket,  To  have  mv  lif* 

De  Broc.  The  King  is  quick  to  anger;  i 
thou  anger  him. 
We  wait  but  the  King's  word  to  strike  thet 
dead. 
Becket.   Strike,  and  I  die  the  death  of 
martyrdom ; 
Strike,  and  ye  set  these  oostoms  by  07 

death 
Ringing  their  own  death-knell  thro*  all  tk 
realm. 
Herbert.  And  I  can  tell  yon,  lords,  je  sn 
all  as  like 
To  lodge  a  fear  in  Tlioroas  Becket's  heait 
As  find  a  hare's  form  in  a  lion's  cave. 
John  of  Oxford.  Ay,  sheathe  your  svorda 
ye  will  displease  the  King. 
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De  Broc.  Why,  down  then  thon  1  but  an 

be  come  to  Saltwood, 
Sy  God's  death,  thou  shalt  stick  him  like  a 

calf  1  [ShecUhing  his  sword, 

Hilary.   O  my  good  lord,  I  do  entreat 

thee  —  sign. 
Save  til.   Ku«8  honor   heie  before  his 

barons. 
Xle  hath  sworn  that  thou  shouldst  sign,  and 

now  but  shuns 
The  semblance  of  defeat;  I  have  beard  him 

say 
He  means  no  more;  so  if  thou  sign,  my 

lord, 
rrhat  were  but  as  the  shadow  of  an  assent. 
Becket,  'T  would  seem  too  like  the  sub- 
stance, if  I  sign*d. 
Philip  de  EUemosyna,    My  lord,  thine 

ear  I    I  have  the  ear  of  the  Pope. 
Aa  thou  hast  honor  for  the  Pope  our  mas- 
ter, 

Have  pity  on  him,  sorely  prest  upon 
By  the  fierce  Emperor  and  his  Antipope, 
Thou    knowest   he   was  forced   to  fly  to 

France; 
He  pray'd  me  to  pray  thee  to  pacify 
Thy  King;  for  if  thou  go  against  thy  King, 
Then  must  he  likewise  go  against  thy  King, 
And  then  thy  King  might  join  the  Anti- 
pope, 
And   that  would  shake  the  Papacy  as  it 

stands. 
Besides,  thy  King  swore  to  our  cardinals 
He  meant  no  harm  nor  damage  to  the 

Church.  131 

Smoothe  thon  his  pride  ^  thy  signing  is 

but  form; 
Kay,  and  should  harm  oome  of  it,  it  is  the 

Pope 
Will  be  to  blame  —  not  thou.    Over  and 

over 
He  told  me  thou  shonldst  pacify  the  King, 
Lest  there  be  battle  between  Heaven  and 

Earth, 
And  Earth  should  get  the  better  —  for  the 

time. 
Cannot  the  Pope  absolve  thee  if  thou  sign  ? 
Becket.   Have  I  the  orders  of  the  Holy 

Father  ? 
Philip  de  Eleemosyna.    Orders,  my  lord 

—  whv,  no;  for  wh«t  am  I  ?  140 

The  secret  whisper  of  the  Holy  Father. 
Thon,  that  hast  been  a  statesman,  couldst 

thou  alwavs 
Blurt  thy  free  mind  to  the  air  ? 


Beeket.   If  Rome  be  feeble,  then  should 

I  be  firm. 
Philip,   Take  it  not  that  way  —  balk  not 
the  Pope's  will. 
When  he  hath  shaken  off  the  Emperor, 
He  heads  the  Church  against  the  King  with 
thee. 
Richard  de  Hastings  {kneeling),  Becket, 
I  am  the  oldest  of  the  Templars; 
I  knew  thy  father;  he  would  be  mine  age 
Had  he  lived  now;  think  of  me  as  thy  fa- 
ther 1  150 
Behold  thy  father  kneeling  to  thee,  Becket. 
Submit;  I  promise  thee  on  my  salvation 
That  thou  wilt  hear  no  more  o'  the  ou^ 
tonis. 
Becket,          What ! 
Hath  Henry  told  thee?  hast  thon  talk'd 
with  him  ? 
Another   Templar  (kneeling).   Father,  I 
am  the  youngest  of  the  Templars, 
Look  on  me  as  I  were  thy  bodily  sou. 
For,  like  a  son,  I  lift  my  hands  to  thee. 
Philip,    Wilt  tlion  hold  out  for   ever, 
Thomas  Becket  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 
Becket    (signs).     Why  —  there    then  — 
there—  i  sign. 
And  swear  to  obey  the  customs. 

FtOiot.  Is  it  thy  will. 

My  lord  archbishop,  that  we   too  should 
sign  ?  i6z 

Becket.   O,  ay,  by  that  canonical  obedi- 
ence 
Thou  still  hast  owed  thy  father,  Gilbert 
Foliot. 
FolioU   Loyally  and  with  good  faith,  my 

lord  archbishop  ? 
Becket.  O,  ay,  with  all  that  loyalty  and 
good  faith 
Thou  still  hast  shown  thy  primate,  Gilbert 
Foliot 
[Becket  draws  apart  toith  Herbert. 
Herbert,   Herbert,   have    I    betray'd    the 

Church  ? 
I  '11  have  the  paper  back  —  blot  out  my 
name. 
Herbert.  Too  late,  my  lord:  you  see  they 

are  signing  there. 
Becket.   False  to  myself — it  is  the  will 
of  God  170 

To  break  me,  prove  me  nothing  of  my- 
self I 
This  nlmnncr  hath  tasted  Henry's  gold. 
I  The  cardinals  have  iiuger'd  Henry^  gold. 
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And  Rome  is  yenal  even  to  roUetmefls. 

I  see  it,  I  see  it. 

I  am  no  soldier,  as  he  said  —  at  least 

No  leader.  Herbert,  till  I  hear  from  the 
Pope 

I  will  suspend  myself  from  all  m j  func- 
tions. 

If  fast  and  prayer,  the  lacerating  scourge  — 

Foliot  (from  the  table).    My  lord  arch- 

bisnop,  thou  hast  yet  to  seaL         x8o 

Beehet,  First,  Foliot,  let  me  see  what  I 

have  signed.  [Goes  to  the  table. 

What,  this!  and  this  I — whatl  new  and 
old  together  I 

Seal  ?    If  a  seraph  shouted  from  the  sun. 

And  bade  me  seal  against  the  rights  of  the 
Church, 

I  would  anathematize  him.    I  will  not  seal. 

[Exit  with  Herbert. 

Enter  Kino  Henrt. 

Henry.  Where's    Thomas?     hath    he 
signed  ?  show  me  the  papers  I 

Sign'd  and  not  seal'd  1     How\  that  ? 
John  of  Or/ord.  He  would  not  seaL 

And  when  he  sign'd,  his  face  was  stormy- 
red — 

Shame,  wrath,  I  know  not  what.  He  sat 
down  there 

And  dropt  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  a  pale- 
ness, 190 

Like  the  wan  twilight  after  sunset,  crept 

Up  even  to  the  tonsure,  and  he  groan 'd, 

« False  to  myself  I     It  is  the  will  of  God  ! ' 
Henry.  God's  will  be  what  it  will,  the 
roan  shall  seal, 

Or  I  will  seal  his  doom.  My  burgher's 
son  — 

Nrr,  if  I  cannot  break  him  as  the  prelate, 

I^U  crush  him  as  the  subject.  Send  for 
him  back.  ISits  on  his  throne. 

Barons  and  bishops  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, 

After  the  nineteen  winters  of  King  Ste- 
phen— 

A  reign  which  was  no  reign,  when  none 
could  sit  joo 

By  his  own  hearth  in  peace;  when  murder 
common 

As  nature's  death,  like  Egypt's  plague,  had 

All  things  with  blood;  when  every  door- 
way blush 'd, 

Dash'd  red  with  that  unhallow'd  pass- 
over ; 


When  eveiT  baron  groond  his  blade  u 

blood; 
The  household  dough  was  kneaded  np  «ui 

blood; 
The  mill-wheel  tnm'd  in  blood;  tlie  wku^ 

some  jplow 
Lay  rusting  m  the  furrow's  yellow  weedj. 
Till  famine  dwarft  the  raoe  — I  eamey  vo«ff 

KingI 
Nor  dwelt  alone,  like  a  soft  lord  of  the 

East,  3c 

In  mine  own  hall,  and  suoking  thro'  fbow' 

ears 
The  flatteries  of  corruption  —  went  alna^ 
Thro'  all  my  counties,  spied  my  peuple'i 

ways; 
Yea,  heard  the  ohnrl  against  the  baron  — 

yea. 
And  did  him  justiee;   sat  in  mine  own 

courts 
Judging  my  judges,  that  had  found  a  Kisf 
Who  ranged  collusions,  made  the  iwiligK: 

dayi 
And  struck  a  shape  from  ont  the  vage^ 

and  law 
From  madness.    And  the  events-  our  £ii> 

lows  till'd,  at. 

Much  com,  repeopled  towns,  a  realm  agsts. 
So  far  my  course,  albeit  not  glassy-siuoudi, 
Had  prosper'd  in  the  main,  but  siiddetilv 
Jarr'a  on  this  rock.    A  cleric  violated 
The  daughter  of  his  host,  and  muiderd 

him. 
Bishops — York,  London,  Chichester,  WssIp 

minster  — -> 
Ye  haled  this  tonsnred  devil  into   your 

courts; 
But  since  your  canon  will  not  let  you  takt 
Life  for  a  life,  ye  but  degraded  Inn 
Where  I  had  hang'd  him.  What  doth  hsi^ 

murder  care  » 

For  degradation  ?  and  that  made  me  mfne. 
Being  bounden  by  my  coronation  oath 
To  do  men  justice.    Look  to  it,  your  o«i 

selves  I 
Stcr  that  a  cleric  murdered  an  aiehbishoii^ 
What  could  ye  do?    Degxade^  unprues 

him  — 
Not  death  for  death. 
J<^n  of  Oxford.  But  I»  my  liege^  coaU 

swear, 
To  death  for  death. 

Henry.         And,  looking  thro'  my  wf^ 
I  found  a  hundred  ghastly  murders  done 
By  men,  the  scum  and  olral  of  the  Cboreb; 
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Xhen,  glanciDg  thro'  the  story  of  this  realm, 
X  csaxne  on  oertaiu  wholesome  usages,       240 
Liost  in  desuetude,  of  my  grandsire's  day, 
Good   ro^al  customs — had  them  written 

fair 
For  John  of  Oxford  here  to  read  to  you. 
John  of  Oxford.   And  I  can  easily  swear 
to  these  as  being 
Th«  King's  will  and  God's  will  and  justice; 

yet 
I  ooald  but  read  a  part  to-day,  because  — 
F'itzwr$e»  Because  my  loid  of  Cautez^ 

bury  — 
De  Tracy,         Ay, 
This  lord  of  Canterbury  — 

De  Briio,  As  is  his  wont 

Too   much  of  late  whene'er  your    royal 
rights  349 

Are  mooted  in  our  councils  — 

Pitzune,  —  made  an  uproar. 

Henry.  And  Becket  had  my  bosom  on  all 
this; 
If  ever  man  by  bonds  of  gratefulness  — 
1  raised  him  from  the  puddle  of  the  gut- 
ter, 
I  made  him  porcelain  from  the  clay  of  the 

city  — 
Thought  that  I  knew  him,  err'd  thro'  love 

of  biui. 
Hoped,  were  be  chosen  archbishop,  Church 

and  Crown, 
Two  sisters  gliding  in  an  equal  dance. 
Two  riyers  gently  flowing  side  by  side  — 
But  no ! 

The  bird  that  moults  sings  the  same  song 

aeain,  ate 

The  snake  that  sloughs  comes  out  a  snake 

again. 
Snake  —  ay,  but  he  that  lookt  a  fangless 

one 
Issues  a  yenomons  adder. 
For  he,  when  haying  dofft  the  Chancellor's 

robe  — 
Flung  the  Great  Seal  of  England  in  my 

face  — 
Claim'd  some  of  our  crown  lands  for  Can- 
terbury — 
My  comrade,  boon  companion,  my  co-reyel- 

ler, 
The   master  of   his    master,  the    Kmg's 

king.  — 
God*s  eyes !    I  had  meant  to  make  him  all 

hnt  king. 
Chancelloiv  Archbishop,  he  might  well  haye 
sway'd  a;o 


All  England  under  Henry,  the  young  King, 
When  I  was  hence.     What  did  the  traitor 

say  ? 
False  to  himself,  but  ten-fold    false    to 

me  I 
Hie  will  of  God  —  why,  then  it  is  my 

Will- 
is he  coming  ? 
MesMfiger  (entering).  With  a  crowd  of 
worshippers. 
And  holds  his  cross  before  him  thro'  the 

crowd, 
As  one  that  puts  himself  in  sanctuary. 
Henry.  His  cross  f 

Roger  of  York,      His  cross  I    1 11  front 
him,  cross  to  cross. 

[Exit  Roger  of  York. 
Henry.  His  cross  1  it  is  the  traitor  that 
imputes 
Treachery  to  his  King  I  a8o 

It  is  not  safe  for  me  to  look  upon  him. 
Away  —  with  me  t 

lOoeg  in  with  hit  Barons  to  the  Council' 
Chamber,  the  door  of  which  it  left  open. 

Enter  Beckkt,  holding  hit  crott  oftilver  &e- 
fore  him.     The  Bishops  come  round  him. 

Hereford.  The  King  will  not  abide  thee 
with  thy  cross. 
Permit  me,  my  good  lord,  to  bear  it  for 

thee, 
Being  thy  chaplain. 
Becket.  No;  it  must  protect  me. 

Herbert.  As  once  he  bore  the  standard  of 
the  Angles, 
So  now  he  b^urs  the  standard  of  the  an- 
gels. 
Foliot.  1  am  the  dean  of  the  proyince; 
let  me  bear  it. 
Make  not  thy  King  a  traitorous  murderer. 
Becket,  Did  not  your  barons  draw  their 
swords  against  me  ?  390 

Enter  Roger  of  York,  with  hit  crott,  ad" 
vancmg  to  Becket. 

Becket.  Wherefore  dost  thou  presume  to 
bear  thy  cross. 

Against  the  solemn  ordinance  from  Rome, 

Out  of  thy  proyince  ? 
Roger  of  York.   Why  dost  thou  presume, 

Arm'd  with  thy  cross,  to  come  before  the 
King  ? 

If  Canterbury  bring  his  cross  to  court. 

Let  York  bear  his  to  mate  with  Canter- 
bury. 
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Foliot  (seizing  hold  of  Becket's  crau). 

Nay,  Day,  my  lord,  thou  must  not 

brave  the  King. 
Nay,  let  me  have  it.    I  will  have  it  I 
Becket.  Away  I 

{^Flinging  him  off, 
Foliot.  He  fasts,  they  say,  this  mitred 

Hercules  I 
He  fast !  is  that  an  arm  of  fast  ?    My 

lord,  300 

Hadst  thou  not  sign'd,  I  bad  gone  along 

with  thee; 
But  thou  the  shepherd  bast  betray'd  the 

sheep, 
And  thou  art  perjured,  and  thou  wilt  not 

seal. 
As  Chancellor  thou  wast  against  the  Church, 
Now  as  archbishop  goest  against  the  King; 
For,  like  a  fool,  thou  know'st  no  middle 

way. 
Ay,  ay  I  but  art  thou  stronger  than  the 

King? 
Becket.  Strong — not  in  mine  own  self, 

but  Heaven;  true  308 

To  either  function,  holding  it;  and  thou 
Fast,  scourge  thyself,  and  mortify  thy  flesh. 
Not  spirit  —  thou  remainest  Gilbert  Foliot, 
A  worldly  follower  of  the  worldly  strong. 
I,  bearing  this  great  ensign,  make  it  clear 
Under  what  prince  I  light. 

Foliot.  My  lord  of  York, 

Let  us  go  in  to  the  Council,  where  our 

bishops 
And  our  great  lords  will  sit  in  judgment  on 

him. 
Becket.  Sons  sit  in  judgment  on  their 

father !  —  then 
The  spire  of  Holy  Church  may  pri^k  the 

graves  — 
Her  erypt  among  the  stars.    Sign  ?  seal  ? 

I  promised 
The  King  to  obey  these  customs,  not  yet 

written,  i» 

Saving  mine  order;   true,  too,  that  when 

written 
I  sign'd  them  —  being  a  fool,  as  Foliot 

caird  me. 
I  hold  not  by  my  signing.    Get  ye  hence, 
Tell  what  I  say  to  the  King* 

[Exeunt  Hereford,  Foliot,   and  other 

Bishops. 
Roger  of  York.    The  Church  will  hate 

thee.  [^^* 

Becket.  Serve  my  best  friend  and  make 

him  my  worst  foe; 


Fight  for  the  Chnrob,  and  set  the  Cbonii 

against  me  I 
Herbert.  To  be  honest  is  to  oei  all  kaaTttj 
against  thee. 
Ah,  Thomas,  excommunicate  them  all  f 
Hereford  (re-entering).    I   cannot  brooc 
the  turmoil  thou  hast  raised. 
I  would,  my  lord  Thomas  of  Canterburr. 
Thou  wert  plain  Thomas  and  not  Canto 
bury,  A? 

Or  that  thou  wouldst  deliver  CanterbiuT 
To  our   King's  hands  again,  and   be  Hi 
peace. 
Hilary  (re-entering).  For  hath  not  thiv 
ambition  set  the  Chnreb 
This  day  between  the  hammer  and  the  sb 

vil  — 
Fealty  to  the  King,  obedience  to  thyself  ? 
Herbert.   What  say  the  bishops  ? 
Hilary.  Some  have  pleacled  for  hiai 

But  the  King  rages  — most  are  with  the 

King; 
And  some  are  reeds,  that  one  time  awmy  to 

the  current, 
And  to  the  wind  another.     But  we  hold 
Thoil  art  forsworn;  and  no  forawom  mrch- 
bishop  u 

Shall  helm  the  Churah.  We  therefore  pUf 

ourselves 
Under  the  shield  and  safeguard   of  the 

Pope, 
And  cite  thee  to  appear  before  the  Pope, 
And   answer   thine   accusers.  —  Art   thsa 
deaf? 
Becket.  I  hear  yon.  [^ClatX of  armr 

Hillary.    Dost  thou  hear  those  other:*  ? 
Becket.  Av ' 

Roger  of  York  (re-entering).  The  Kinp  * 
'Gud*s  eyes!'  come  now  so  thick 
and  fast 
We  fear  that  he  may  reave  thee  ol  ihm 

own. 
Cone  on,  come  on  !  it  is  not  fit  for  us 
To  see  the  proud  aiohbishop  mutilated. 
Say  that  he  blind  thee  and  tear  out  tbt 
tongue.  :* 

Becket.  So  be  it.    He  begins  at  top  with 
me; 
They  crucified  Saint  Peter  downward. 

Roger  of  York.  Xaj. 

But  for  their  sake  who  stagger  betvisx 

thine 
Appeal  and  Henry's  anger,  yield. 
becket.  Hesee,  Sataa  t 

lExit  Roger  el  York 
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Fitzwte  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  King 
demands  three  hundred  marks, 
X>ae  from  his  castles  of  Berkbamstead  and 

Eye 
l^hen  thou  thereof  wast  warden. 

BeckeL  Tell  the  King 

X  spent  thrice  that  in  fortifyin?  his  castles. 

I>e    Tracy   (re-entering).   My  lord,  the 

King  demands  seven  hundred  marks, 

Lient  at    the    siege   of  Toulouse  by  the 

King.  361 

Becket.  I  led  seven  hundred  knights  and 

fought  his  wars. 
De  Brito  (re-entering).  My  lord,  the  King 
demands  live  hundred  marks, 
Advanced  thee  at  his  instance  by  the  Jews, 
For  which  tlie  King  was  bound  security. 
Becket.   I  thought  it  was  a  gift;  I  thought 
it  was  a  gift. 

£nter  Lord  Leicester  (foUawed  by 
Barons  and  Bishops). 

Leiceeter.   My  lord,  I  come  unwillingly. 
The  King 
Demands  a  strict  account  of  all  those  reve- 
nues 
From  all  the  vacant  sees  and  abbacies. 
Which  came  into  thy  hands  when  Chancel- 
lor. 370 
Becket.   How  much  might  that  amount 

to,  my  lord  Leicester  ? 
Leicester.   Some  thirty  —  forty  thousand 

silver  marks. 
Becket.  Are  these  your  customs  ?    O  my 
eood  lord  Leicester, 
The  Kmg  and  I  were  brothers.     All  I 

had 
I  lavish'd  for  the  glory  of  the  King; 
J  shone  from  him,  for  him,  his  glory,  his 
Reflection.     Now  the  glory  of  the  Church 
Hath  swallowed  up  the  glory  of  the  King; 
I  am  his  no  more,  but  hers.    Grant  me  one 
day  379 

To  ponder  these  demands. 

Leicester.  Hear  first  thy  sentence  I 

The  King  and  all  his  lords  — 

Becket.  Son,  first  hear  me! 

Leicester.  Nay,    nay,    canst    thou,  that 
boldest  thine  estates 
In  fee  and  barony  of  the  King,  decline 
The  judgment  of  the  King  ? 

Becket.  The  King  t    I  hold 

Nothing  in  fee  and  barony  of  the  King. 
Whatever  the  Church  owns  —  she  holds  it 
in 


Free  and  perpetual  alms,  unsubject  to 
One  earthly  sceptre. 

Leicester.     Nay,  but  hear  thy  judgment. 
The  King  and  all  his  barons  — 

Becket.  Judgment !     Barons  ! 

Who  but  the  bridegroom  dares  to  judge  the 

bride,  390 

Or  he  the  bridegroom  may  appoint  ?    Not 

he 
That  is  not  of  the  house,  but  from  the 

street 
Stain'd  with  the  mire  thereof. 

I  had  been  so  true 
To  Henry  and  mine  office  that  the  King 
Would  throne  me  in  the  great  archbishop- 
ric; 
And  I,  that  knew  mine  own  infirmity. 
For  the  King's  pleasure  rather  than  God's 

cause 
Took  it  upon  me  —  err'd  thro'  love  of  him. 
Now  therefore  Grod  from  me  withdraws 

Himself, 
And  the  King  too. 

What  t  forty  thousand  marks  I 
Why,  thou,  the  King,  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 

the  world,  401 

Know  that  when  made  archbishop  I  was 

freed, 
Before  the  Prince  and  chief  justiciary. 
From  every  bond  and  debt  and  obligation 
Incurr'd  as  Chancellor. 

Hear  me,  son.  As  gold 
Outvalues  dross,  light  darkness,  Abel  Cain, 
The  soul  the  body,  and  the   Church   the 

Throne, 
I  charge  thee,  upon  pain  of  mine  anath- 
ema, 
That  thon  obey,  not  me.  but  Grod  in  me, 
Rather  than  Henry.     I  refuse  to  stand 
By  the  King's  censure,  make  my  cry  to  the 

Pope,  411 

By  whom  I  will  be  judged;  refer  myself. 
The  King,  these  customs,  all  the  Church, 

to  him. 
And  under  his  authority  —  I  depart. 

\_Omng. 
[Leicester  looks  at  him  doubtvngly. 
Am  I  a  prisoner  7 

Leicester.  By  Saint  Lazams,  no  1 

I  am  confounded  by  thee.    Go  in  peace. 
De  Broc.   In    peace    now  —  but    after. 

Take  that  for  earnest. 

{Flings  a  hone  at  him  from  the  rushes, 

De  BritOt  Fitxurset  De  Tracy,  and  Others 

(Jlinging  wisps  of  rushes).   Ay,  go  in  peace, 
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caitiff,  caitiff  I     And  that   too,  perjured 
prelate  —  and    that,   turncoat    shaveling! 
vtliere,  there,  there  !  traitor,  traitor,  traitor! 
Bedket.  Mannerless  wolves  ! 

r  Turning  andfadng  them, 
Herbert  £^oug h,  my  lord,  enougfh ! 

Backet,   Barons  of  England  and  of  Nor- 
mandy, 
When  what  ye  shake  at  doth  but  seem  to 

fly. 

True  test  of  coward,  ye  follow  with  a 

yell. 
But  I  that  threw  the  mightiest  knight  of 

France, 
Sir  Engelram  de  Trie,  — 

HerSert,  Enough,  my  lord. 

Becket,  More  than  enough.    I  play  the 
fool  again. 

Enter  Herald. 

Herald,  The  King  commands  yon,  npon 
pain  of  death, 
That  none  should  wrong  or  injure  your 
archbishop.  430 

Foliot,   Deal  gently  with  the  young  man 
Absalom. 
[^Cfreat  doors  of  the  Hall  at  the  back  open, 
and  discover  a  crowd.     They  shout : 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lozdl 


Scene  IV 

Refectory  op  the  Monastery  at 
Northampton 

A  Banquet  on  the  Tables. 

Enter  Beokbt.    Beokkt's  Retaikbrs. 

First  Retainer,  Do  thou  speak  first. 

Second  Retainer,  Nay,  thou  1  Nay,  thou! 
Hast  not  thou  drawn  the  short  straw  ? 

First  Retainer.  My  lord  archbishop,  wilt 
thou  permit  us  — 

BeckeL  To  speak  without  stammering 
and  like  a  free  man  ?    Ay. 

First  Retainer.  My  lord,  permit  us  then 
to  leave  thy  service. 

Becket,   When?  » 

First  Retainer.   Now. 

Becket.  To-night? 

First  Retainer.  To-night,  my  knd. 

Becket.  And  why  ? 


First  Retainer,  My  lord,  we  leAv«  tfact 
not  without  tears. 

Becket.  Tears?  Why  not  sUy  witb  n 
then? 

First  Retainer.  My  lord,  we  wumioI  jieL 
thee  an  answer  altogether  to  ihj  amtSsiMi> 
tion.  X- 

Becket,  I  warrant  you,  cxr  yonr  ovc 
either.  Shall  I  find  yon  one  ?  Tbe  Kia^ 
hath  frowned  upon  me. 

First  Retainer.  That  is  not  altogette 
our  auswer,  my  lord. 

Becket.  No;  yet  all  but  all.  Go,  go! 
Ye  have  eaten  of  my  dish  and  drunkeB  vl 
my  cup  for  a  dozen  years. 

First  Retainer,  And  so  we  liftTe.  Wt 
mean  thee  no  wrong.  Wilt  tfaoa  mi  sav, 
*  Grod  bless  you,'  ere  we  go  ?  p 

Becket.  God  bless  yon  all  I  God  reddea 
your  pale  blood  I  But  mine  is  hnmaA-Rid; 
and  when  ye  shall  hear  it  is  poured  ooi 
upon  earth,  and  see  it  mounting  to  hcavea 
my  '  God  bless  you,'  that  seems  sweet  to 
you  now,  will  blast  and  blind  yon  like  s 
curse. 

First  Retainer,  We  hope  not,  vbt  lord 
Our  humblest  thanks  for  your  bfessiB^. 
Farewell  1  [Exeunt  Betainen. 

Becket.  Farewell,  friends  !  farewell«  aval* 
lows  !  I  wrong  the  bird;  she  leaves  oely 
the  nest  she  built,  they  leave  the  builder. 
Why  7    Am  I  to  be  murdered  to-night  ? 

[Knocking  at  the  dear 

Attendant  Here  is  a  missive  left  at  1^ 
gate  by  one  from  the  castle. 

Becket.  Cornwall's  hand  or  Tieieestir*i; 
they  write  marvellously  aliko.  * 

IRea/hii^ 

'  Fly  at  once  to  France,  to  KingLoais  1^ 
France;  there  be  those  about our^inig  wk 
would  have  thy  blood.' 

Was  not  my  lord  of  Leioester  bidden  Vt 
our  supper  ? 

Attendant.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  diven  other 
earls  and  barons.  But  the  boor  is  y$tt 
and  our  brother.  Master  Cook,  be  nafca 
moan  thai  all  be  a-getting  eold.  «« 

Becket.  And  I  make  my  moan  along  witb 
him.  Cold  after  warm,  winter  after  sub»- 
mer,  and  the  golden  leaves,  these  earls  sad 
barons,  that  clung  to  me,  frosted  off  ne  bt 
the  first  cold  frown  of  the  Ring.  Cold,  h^ 
look  how  the  table  steams,  like  a  ^fothcn 
altar;  nay,  like  the  altar  at  Jeivsalsia 
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^  lall  God's  good  gifts  be  wasted  ?  None 
^^  them  here  !  Call  in  the  poor  from  the 
a^xvaets,  and  let  them  feast.  69 

Herbert,  That  is  the  parable  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

Becket,  And  why  should  not  the  parable 
of  our  blessed  Lord  be  acted  again  ?  Call 
in  the  poor  1  The  Church  is  ever  at  vari- 
ance with  the  kings,  and  ever  at  one  with 
the  poor.  I  marked  a  group  of  lazars  in 
the  marketplace  —  half-rag,  half -sore  — 
be^^garsy  poor  rogoes  (Heaven  bless  'em  I) 
who  never  saw  nor  dreamed  of  such  a  ban- 
quet. I  will  amaze  them.  Call  them  in,  I 
say.  They  shall  henceforward  be  my  earls 
and  barons  ^-  oar  lords  and  masters  in 
Christ  Jesus.  [Exil  Herbert. 

If  the  King  hold  his  purpose,  I  am  my- 
self a  beggar.  Forty  thousand  marks ! 
forty  thousand  devils  —  and  these  craven 
bishops  I  *  87 

A  Poor  Man  (enterina)  untk  hit  dog.  My 
lord  archbishop,  may  I  come  in  with  my 
poor  friend,  my  dog  ?  The  King's  verdurer 
caught  him  a-hnntmg  in  the  forest,  and  cut 
off  his  paws.  The  dog  followed  his  calling, 
xny  lora.  I  ha'  carried  him  ever  so  many 
miles  in  my  arms,  and  he  licks  my  face  and 
moans  and  cries  out  against  the  King. 

Beckei.  Better  thy  dog  than  thee.  The 
King's  courts  would  nse  thee  worse  than 
thy  dog  —  they  are  too  bloody.  Were  the 
Church  king,  it  would  be  otherwise.  Poor 
beast  I  poor  beast  I  set  him  down.  I  will 
bind  up  his  wounds  with  my  napkin.  Give 
liim  a  Done,  give  him  a  bone  I  Who  mis- 
uses a  dog  would  misuse  a  child  —  they 
cannot  speak  for  themselves.  Past  help  1 
his  paws  are  past  help.    Grod  help  him  I 

Enter  the  Bkooars  (and  seat  iheiMelven  at 
the  Tables),  Bkcxet  and  Herbert  vxlU 
upon  them. 

First  Beggar.  Swine,  sheep,  ox — here  's 
a  French  sapper  I  When  thieves  fall  out, 
honest  men  ^ 

Second  Beggar.  Is  the  archbishop  a  thief 
who  gives  thee  thy  supper  7  ifo 

First  Beggar.  Well,  then,  how  does  it 
go  ?  When  honest  men  fall  ont,  thieves 
—  no,  it  can't  be  that. 

Second  Beggar.  Who  stole  the  widow's 
one  sitting  hen  o'  Sunday,  when  she  was  at 
maAs? 

First  Beggar.  Come,  come  1  then  hadst 


thy  share  on  her.  Sitting  hen  I  Our  Lord 
Beeket  's  our  great  sittmg-hen  cock,  and 
we  should  n't  ha'  been  sittinc^  here  if  the 
barons  and  bishops  had  n't  been  a-sittiug 
on  the  archbishop.  laa 

Beeket.  Ay,  the  princes  sat  in  judgment 
agaiust  me,  and  the  Lord  hath  prepared 
yuur  table  —  Sedervnt  pnncipes,  ederuntpaih- 
peres. 

A  Voice.  Beeket,  beware  of  the  knife  1 

Beeket.  Who  spoke  ? 

Third  Beggar.  I^obody,  my  lord.  What 's 
that,  my  lord  ?  i|o 

BeekeL  Venison. 

Third  Beggar.  Venison  ? 

Beeket.  Buck — deer,  as  yon  call  it 

Third  Beggar.  King's  meat  1  By  the 
Lord,  won't  we  pray  for  your  lordship  ! 

Beeket.  And,  my  children,  your  prayers 
will  do  more  for  me  in  the  day  of  peril 
that  dawns  darkly  and  drearily  over  the 
house  of  Grod  —  yea,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment  also,  than  the  swords  of  the 
craven  sycophants  would  have  done  had 
they  remained  true  to  me  whose  bread  they 
have  partaken.  I  roust  leave  you  to  your 
banquet.  Feed,  feast,  and  be  merry.  Her- 
bert, for  the  sake  of  the  Church  itself,  if 
not  for  my  own,  I  must  fly  to  France  to- 
night.   Come  with  me. 

[Exit  with  Herbert 

TXtrrf  Beggar.  Here  —  all  of  you—  my 
lord's  health!  (they  drink).  Well  —  if  that 
is  n't  goodly  wine  —  150 

First  Beggar.  Then  there  is  n't  a  goodly 
wench  to  serve  him  with  it;  they  were 
fighting  for  her  to-day  in  the  street 

Third  Beggar.  Peace  1 

First  Bxgoab. 

The  black  sheep  baaed  to  the  miller's  ewe- 
laraV, 
*  The  miller 's  away  for  to-night.' 
*  Black  sheep,'  quoth  she,  '  too  black  a  sin  for 


And  what  said  the  black  sheep,  my  mas* 
ters? 


'  We  can  make  a  black  mn  white.' 
Third  Beggar.  Peace ! 

First  Brooar. 


ite 


'  Ewe-lamb,  ewe-lamb.  I  am  here  bv  the  dam.' 
But  the  miller  came  home  that  night. 
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ACT  II 

Scene  I.  —  Rosamund's  Bower 

1  Oarden  of  Floioen.    In  the  midst  a  bank 
of  wdd-floweri  with  a  bench  be/ore  it, 

Voioes  heard  singing  among  the  trees, 

DUBT. 

U    la  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  in  the 

pine  oYerhead  ? 
2.    No ;  but  the  voice  of  the  deep  as  it  hoUowe 

the  cliffs  of  the  Und. 

1.  Is  there  a  Toice  coining  up  with  the  voice  of 

the  deep  from  the  strand, 
One  coming  up  with  a  song  in  the  flush  of 
the  gUmmeriug  red  ? 

2.  Lfove  that  is  bom  of  the  deep  coming  up 

with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 

1.  Love  that  can  shape  or  can  shatter  a  life  till 

the  life  shall  have  fled  ? 

2.  Nay,  let  us  welcome  him,  Love  that  can 

lift  up  a  life  from  the  dead. 

1.  Keep  him  away  from  the  lone  little  isle. 

Let  us  be,  let  us  be. 

2.  Nay,  let  him  make  it  his  own,  lot  him  reign 

in  it  —  he,  it  is  he, 
Lore  that  is  born  of  the  deep  coming  up 
with  the  sun  from  the  sea. 


10 


Enter  Henry  and  Rosamund. 

Rosamund,  Be  friends  with  him  again  — 

I  do  beReech  thee. 
Henry,   With  Becket  ?    I  have  but  one 
hour  with  thee  — 
Sceptre  and  crozier  clashing,  and  the  mitre 
Grappling  the  crown  —  and  when  I  flee 

from  this 
For  a  gasp  of  freer  air,  a  breathing-while 
Tn  rest  npon  thy  bosom  and  for^t  him  — 
Why  thou,  my  bird,  thou  pipest '  Becket, 

Becket'  — 
Tea,  thou  my  golden  dream  of  Love's  own 

bower. 
Must  be  the  nightmare  breaking  on  my 
peace  19 

With 'Becket.' 

Rosamund.  O  my  life's  life,  not  to  smile 
Is  all  but  death  to  me.  My  snn,  no  cloud  I 
Let  there  not  be  one  frown  in  this  one 

hour. 
Otit  of  the  many  thine,  let  this  be  mine  t 
IjooV  mther  thou  all-royal  as  when  first 
I  met  thee. 


Henry,        Where  was  that  ? 
Rosamund,  Forgetting  that 

Forgets  me  too. 

Henry.  Nay,  I  remember  it  welL 

There  on  the  moors. 

Rosamund.  And  in  a  narrow  path. 

A  plover  flew  before  thee.     Then  I  saw 
Thy  high  black  steed  among  the  flaming 

furze, 
Like  sudden  night  in  the  main  glare  of  day. 
And  from  that  height  something  was  said 
to  me,  31 

I  knew  not  what. 
Henry,  I  ask'd  the  way. 

Rosamund.  I  think  so. 

So  I  lost  mine. 

Henry.  Thou  wast  too  shamed  to  answer. 
Rosamund,  Too  scared  —  so  young  1 
Henry.  The  rosebud  of  uiy  rose  I  — 

Well,  well,  no  more  of  him  —  I  Lave  sent 

his  folk. 
His  kin,  aU  his  belongings,  over-sens; 
Age,  orphans,  and  babe^breastiug  mothers 

—  all 
By  hundreds  to  him  —  there  to  beg,  starve, 

die  — 

So  that  the  fool  King  Louis  feed  them 

not.  39 

The  man  shall  feel  that  I  can  strike  him 

yet 

Rosamund,  Babes,  orphans,  mothers  1  if. 

that  royal,  sire  ? 
Henry.  And  I  have  been  as  royal  witL 
the  Church. 
He  shelter'd  in  the  Abbey  of  Pontigny, 
There  wore  his  time  studying  the  canon 

law 
To   work  it  against  me.      But  since  he 

cursed 
My  friends  at  Veselay,  I  have  let  them 

know 
That  if  they  keep  him  longer  as  t^heir  gnest, 
I  scatter  all  their  cowls  to  all  the  hells. 
Rosamund.  And  is  that  altogether  royal  ? 
Henry.  Traitress  I 

Rosamund.   A   faithful  traitress   to  thy 
royal  fame.  50 

Henry,  Fame  !  what  care  I  for  fame  ? 
Spite,  ignorance,  envy. 
Tea,  honesty  too,  paint  her  what  way  they 

will, 
Fame  of  to-day  is  infamy  to-morrow; 
Infamy  of  to-day  is  fame  to-morrow; 
And  round  and  round  again.     What  mat- 
ters?   Boyal  — 
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I  mean  to  leare  the  royalty  of  my  crown 
Unlessen'd  to  mine  heirs. 

Rosamund.  Still  —  thy  fame  too; 

I  say  that  should  he  royaL 

Henry.  And  I  say, 

I  care  not  for  thy  saying. 

Rosamund.  And  I  say,      59 

I  care  not  for  ihy  saying.     A  greater  King 
Than  thou  art.  Love,  who  cares  not  for  the 

word, 
Makes  'care  not'  —  care.    There  have  I 
spoken  true  ? 
Henry.    Care  dwell  with  me  for  ever 
when  I  cease 
To  care  for  thee  as  ever  f 

Rosamund.  No  need  !  no  need  !  .  .  . 

There  is  a  bench.    Come,  wilt  thou  sit  ?  — 

My  bank 
Of  wild-flowers  \he  siUi].    At  thy  feet  I 

[She  sits  at  his  feet. 
Henry.  X  bade  them  clear 

A  royal  pleasaunce  for  thee,  in  the  wood. 
Not  leave  these  country-f(^k  at  court. 

Rosamund.  I  brought  them 

In  from  the  wood,  and  set  them  here.    I 

love  them 
More  than  the  garden  flowers,  that  seem 
at  most  '  70 

Sweet  guests,  or  foreign  cousins,  not  half 

speaking 
The  language  of  the  land.    I  love  themioo^ 
Yes.    But,  my  liege,  I  am  sure,  of  all  the 

roses  — 
Shame  fall  on  those  who  gave  it  a  dog's 

name  I  — 
This  wild  one  (^picking  a  briar-rose)  —  nay, 

I  shall  not  prick  myself  — 
Is  sweetest.    Do  but  smell  I 

Henry.  Thou  rose  of  the  world  I 

Thou  rose  of  all  the  roses  I  [Muttering. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  her  —  this  beast-body 
That  God  has  plunged  my  soul  in  —  I,  that 

taking 
The  Fiend's  advantage  of  a  throne,  so  lone 
Have  wander'd  among  women,  —  a  foul 
stream  81 

Thro'  fever^breeding  levels,  —  at  her  side, 
Among  these  happy  dales,  run  clearer,  drop 
The  mud  I  carried,  like  yon  brook,  and  glass 
The  faithful  face  of  heaven  — 

[Looking  at  her,  and  unconsciously  aloud, 

—  thine  !  thine  I 
Rosamund.  I  know  it. 

Henry  (muttering).  Not  hers.    We  have 
but  one  bond,  her  hate  of  Beoket 


Rosamund  (half  hearing),    Nay  I   ost! 
what  art  thou  mattering^?    /  hate 
Becket  ? 
Henry  (muttering).  A  sane  and  mtnal 
loathing  for  a  soul 
Purer,  and  truer  and  nobler  than  befself ; 
And  mine  a  bitterer  illegitimate  hate,     * 
A  bastard  hate  bom  of  a  former  love. 
Rosamund.  My  fault  to  name  him  I  0. 
let  the  hand  of  one 
To  whom  thy  voice  is  all  her  mnsie  stay  it 
But  for  a  breath  I 

[Puts  her  hand  be/ore  his  hfi- 

Speak  only  of  thy  ton 

Why,  there  —  like  some  load  beggar  c 

thy  gate  — 
The  happy  tx)ldness  of  this  hand  hathvot 

it 
Love's  alms,  thy  kiss  (looking  at  her  kand) 
—  Sacred!    I 'U  kias  it  too. 

[Kissing  t 
There  f  wherefore  dost  thoa  so  peruie  H* 

Nayv 
There  may  be  crosses  in  my  line  of  life. 
Henry.  Not  half  her  hand  —  no  faaial  to 
mate  with  her,  n« 

If  it  should  come  to  that. 
Rosamund.  With  her  ?  with  wbon? 

Henry.  Life  on  the  hand  is  naked  gipif* 
stuff; 
Life  on  the  face,  the  brows — clear  tSBD- 

cence ! 
Vein'd  marble  —  not  a  furrow  yet — ui 
hers  [Mutterme 

Crost  and   reerost,  a  venomous   spider  1 
web  — 
Rosamund  (springing  up).     Out  of  tk 
cloud,  my  Sun  —  oat  of  the  edipM 
Narrowing  my  golden  hour ! 

Henry.  O  Rosamnsd, 

I  would  be  true — would  tell  thee  aU— 

and  something 
I  had  to  say  —  I  love  thee  none  the  less— 
Which  will  so  vex  thee. 
Rosamund.  Something  acaiost  nr ' 

Henry,   No,  no,  against  myself 
Rosamund.  I  will  not  bear  it 

Come,  come,  mine  hour  I    I  bargain  for 
mine  hour.  tu 

1 11  call  thee  little  Geoffrey. 
Henry.  Call  him  f 

Rosamund.  Geoffrsy  I 

Enter  Geoffrkt. 
Henry.  How  the  boy  growa  t 
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Romtmmid.  At,  and  his  browa  are  thine; 

The  xnuutb  is  only  Cliiford,  my  dear  father. 

Geoffrey,    My    liege,    what    hast    thou 

brought  me  ? 
Henry.  Venal  imp  I 

Wbat  say'st  thou  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
England? 
Geoffrey.   O,  yes,  my  liege. 
Henry.    *  O,  yes,  my  liege  1 '    He  speaks 
As  if  it  were  a  cake  of  gingerbread.         1 19 
Dost  thou  know,  my  boy,  what  it  is  to  be 
Chiuicellor  of  England  ? 

Geoffrey.  Something  good,  or  thou 
^vrouldst  not  give  it  me. 

Henry.  It  is,  my  boy,  to  side  with  the 
Kin^  when  Chancellor,  and  then  to  be 
made  archbishop  and  go  against  the  King 
who  made  him,  and  turn  tbe  world  upside 
down. 

Geoffrey.  I  won't  have  it  then.  Nay, 
hat  ^ve  it  me,  and  I  promise  thee  not  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down.  131 

Henry  (giving  him  a  ball).  Here  is  a  ball, 
my  hoy,  thy  world,  to  turn  any  way  and  play 
with  as  thou  wilt  —  which  is  more  than  1 
can  do  with  mine.    Gro  try  it,  play. 

[Exit  Geoffrey. 
A  pretty  lusty  boy. 

koitamund.  So  like  to  thee; 

Like  to  be  liker. 

Henry.  Not  in  my  chin,  I  hope  I 

That  threatens  double. 

Ro§amund.        Thou  art  manlike  perfect. 

Henry.  Ay,  ay,  no  doubt;  and  were  I 

humpt  behind, 

Tboa  'dst  say  as  much— the  goodly  way  of 

women  140 

Who  love,  for  which  I  love  them.    May 

God  grant 
No  ill  befall  or  him  or  thee  when  I 
Am  gone  ! 

Rogamund,  Is  he  thy  enemy  ? 
Henry.  He  ?  who  ?  ay  ! 

Roiomund.   Thine  enemy  knows  tbe  se- 
cret of  my  bower. 
Henry.  And  I  could  tear  him  asunder 
with  wild  horses 
Before   he   would   betray   it.      Nay  —  no 

fear  I 
More  like  is  he  to  excommunicate  me. 
Raamund,   And   I  would  creep,   crawl 
over  knife-edffe  flint 
Barefoot,  a  hundred  leagues,  to  stay  his 
hand  149 

Before  he  flash'd  the  bolt 


I 


Henry.  And  when  he  flash'd  it 

Shrink  from  me,  like  a  daughter  of  the 
Church. 
Rosamund.  Ay,  but  he  will  not. 
Henry.  Ay  1  but  if  he  did  ? 

Rosamund.  O,  then !  O,  then  1    I  almost 
fear  to  say 
That  my  poor  heretic  heart  would  excom- 
municate 
His  excommunication,  clinging  to  thee 
Closer  Uian  ever. 
Henry   (raising  Rosamund  and   lasting 
her).    My  brave-hearted  Rose  1 
Hath  he  ever  been  to  see  thee  ? 

Rosamimd.  Here  ?  not  he. 

And  it  is  so  lonely  here  —  no  confessor. 
Henry.  Thou  shalt  confess  all  thy  sweet 

sins  to  me. 
Rosamimd.  Besides,  we   came  away  in 
such  a  heat,  160 

I  brought  not  even  my  omcifix. 
Henry.  Take  this. 

IGiving  her  the  Crucifix  which  Eleanor 
gai>e  him. 
Rosamund.  O,  beautiful  I    May  I  have 
it  as  mine,  till  mine 
Be  mine  ag^in  ? 
^^f^    (throwing   ii    round   her   neck). 

Thine  —  as  I  am  —  till  death  I 
Rosamund.  Death  ?  no  I   I  '11  have  it  with 
me  in  my  shroud. 
And  wake  with  it,  and  show  it  to  all  the 
Saints. 
Henry.   Nay  —  I    must    go;    but  when 
thou  layest  thy  lip 
To  this,  remembering  One  who  died  for 

thee, 
Remember  also  one  who  lives  for  thee 
Out  there  in  France;  for  I  must  hence  to 

brave 
The  Pope,  King  Louis,  and  this  turbulent 
pnest.  170 

Rosamund  (kneelina).   O,  by  thy  love  for 
me,  all  mine  for  thee, 
Fling  not  thy  soul  into  the  flames  of  hell ! 
I  kneel  to   thee  —  be   friends    with    him 
again. 
Henry.   Look,  look  !   if  little  Geoffrey 
have  not  tost 
His  ball  into  tbe  brook !  makes  after  it 

too 
To  And  it.    Why,  the  child  will  drown 
himself. 
Rosamund.  Geoffrey  !    Geoffrey  t 
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Scene  II 

MONTMIKAIL 

*  The  Meeting  of  the  Kings'  John  of  Ox- 
ford and  Henry.  Crowd  in  the  dis- 
tance, 

John  of  Oxford.  You  have  not  crown'd 

young  Henry  yet,  my  liege  ? 
Henry*  Crown'd  !  by  God's  eyes,  we  will 
not  have  him  crown'd. 
I  spoke  of  late  to  the  boy,  he  answer'd  me, 
As  if  he  wore  the  crown  already  —  No, 
We  will  not  have  him  crown'd. 
Tis  true  what  fiecket  told  me,  that  the 

mother 
Would  make  him  play  his  kingship  against 
mine. 
*  John  of  Oxford,  Not  have  him  crown'd  ? 
Henry.      Not    now  —  not    yet  !     and 
Mcket  — 
Becket  should  crown  him  were  he  crown'd 

at  all; 
But,  since  we  would  be  lord  of  our  own 
manor,  lo 

This  Canterbury,  like  a  wounded  deer, 
Has  fled  our  presence  and  our  feeding- 
grounds. 
John  of  Oxford.  Cannot  a  smooth  tongue 
lick  him  whole  again 
To  serve  your  will  ? 
Henry.  He  hates  my  will,  not  me. 

John  of  Oxford.  There 's  York,  my  liege. 
Henry.     But  England  scarce  would  hold 
Young  Henry  king,  if  only  crown'd  by 

York, 
And  that  would  stilt  up  York  to  twice 

himself. 
There  is  a  movement  yonder  in  the  crowd  — 
See  if  our  pious  —  what  shall  I  call  him, 

John  ?  — 
Husband-in-law,    our  smooth-shorn    suze- 
rain, ao 
Be  yet  within  the  field. 
John  of  Oxford.             I  will.          [^Exit, 
Henry.                                        Ay  !     Ay  I 
Mince  and  go  back  I  his  politic  Holiness 
Hath  all  but  climb'd  the  Ronuux  perch 

again. 
And  we  shall  hear  him  presently  with  dapt 

wing 
Crow  over  Barbarossa — at  last  tongue- 
free 


To  blast  my  realms  with  excommanicabQi 
And  interdict.  I  must  patch  up  a  peace  • 
A  peace  in  this  long-tugged^it,  tbreadbar»- 

worn 
Quarrel  of  Crown  and  Church  —  to  nai 

again. 
His  Holiness  cannot  steer  strmaghi  thrr' 

shoals,  » 

Nor  I.  The  citizen's  heir  hath  oooqiier^d  tm 
For  the  moment.    So  we  make   oar  poiA 

with  him. 

Enter  hoxjia. 

Brother  of  France,  what  shall  be  dofie  wstfc 

Becket  ? 
Louis.  The  holy  Thomas  I    Brother,  yoi 

have  traffick'd 
Between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  1»> 

tween 
The  Pope  and  Antipope — a  pexilooa  gami 
For  men  to  play  with  God* 

Henry.  Ay,  ay,  good  farotho, 

They  call  you  the  Monk-King. 

Louis.  Who  calls  me  ?  sk 

That  was  my  wife,  now  yours  ?    You  hsit 

her  Duchy, 
The  point  you  aim'd  at,  and  pray  God  sbe 

prove  4r 

True  ^e  to  yon.    Yon  have  had  the  btl- 

ter  of  us 
In  secular  matters. 

Henry.         Come,  confess,  good  brother, 
You  did  your  best  or  wont  to  keep  ha 

Duchy. 
Only  the  golden  Leopard  printed  in  it 
Such  hold-fast  claws   that    yon  petfcfei 

again 
Shrank  into  France.    Tnt,  tat  I  did  «e  a» 

vene 
This  conference  but  to  babble  of  oor  wives? 
They  are  plagues  enough  in-door. 

Louis.  We  fought  in  the  EsA 

And  felt  the  sun  of  Antioch  scald  our  mail. 
And  puah'd  our  lances  into  Saracen  hearts^ 
We  never  hounded  on  the  State  at  borne  51 
To  spoil  the  Church. 

Henry.  How  should  yon  see  this  lightlr  * 
Louis,  Well,  well,  no  more  t  I  am  pim 

of  my  '  Monk-King,' 
Whoever  named  me;  and,  brother,  Holj 

Church 
May  rock,  but  will  not  wreek,  nor  oor  arch* 

bishop 
Stagger  on  the  slope  decks  for  any  roogk 
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Blown  b^  the  breath  of  kings.    We  do  for- 
give you 

Foi  Alight  you  wrought  against  ns. 

[Henry  holds  up  hia  hand. 
Nay,  I  pray  you, 

Do  not  defend  yonrself.   You  will  do  much 

To  rake  out  all  old  dying  heats  if  you,      60 

^t  my  requesting,  will  but  look  into 

The  wrongs  you  did  him,  and  restore  his 
kin, 

Eteaeat  him  on  his  throne  of  Canterbury, 

Be,  both,  the  friends  you  were. 

Henry.  The  friends  we  were  I 

Co-matea  we  were,  and  had  our  sport  to- 
gether. 

Co-kings  we  were,  and  made  the  laws  to- 
gether. 

The  world  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 

You  are  too  oold  to  know  the  fashion  of 
it. 

Well,  well,  we  will  be  gentle  with  him, 
gracious  —  69 

Most  gracious. 

Enter  Becket,  after  him,  John  of  Ox- 
ford, Roger  op  York,  Gilbert  Foliot, 
De  Broc,  Fitzurse,  efc. 

Only  that  the  rift  he  made 
May  dose  between  us,  here  I  am  wholly 

king. 
The  word  should  come  from  him. 

Becket  (kneeUng),     Then,  my  dear  liege, 
I  here  deliver  all  this  controversy 
Into  your  royal  hands. 

Henry.  Ah,  Thomas,  Thomas, 

Thou  art  thyself  again,  Thomas  again. 
Becket  (rising}.  Saving  God's  honor  I 
Henry.  Out  upon  thee,  man  I 

Saving  the  devil's  honor,  his  yes  and  no. 
Knights,  bishops,  earls,  this  London  spawn 

—  by  Mahound, 
I  had  sooner  have  been  bom  a  Mussul- 
man— 
Less  clashing  with  their  priests  —  80 

I  am  half-way  down  the  slope  —  will  no 

man  stay  me  ? 
I  dash  myself  to  pieces  —  I  stay  myself  — 
Puff  —  it  is  gone.    Yon,  Master  Becket, 

yon 
Tliat  owe  to  me  your  power  over  me  «- 
Nay,  nay  — 
Brother  of  France,  yon  have  taken,  oher- 

ish'd  him 
Who  thief-like  fled  from  his  own  ohnioh 

by  night, 


No  man  pursuing.  '  I  would  have  had  him 

back. 
Take  heed  he  do  not  turn  and  rend  you  too: 
For  whatsoever  may  displease  him  —  that 
Is  clean  against  God's  honor  —  a  shift,  a 
trick  9t 

Whereby  to  challenge,  face  me  out  of  all 
My  regal  rights.  Yet,  yet  —  that  none  may 

dream 
I  go  against  God's  honor  —  ay,  or  himself 
In  any  reason,  choose 

A  hundred  of  the  wisest  heads  from  Eng- 
land, 
A  hundred,  too,  from  Normandy  and  An- 

jou; 
Let  these  decide  on  what  was  customary 
In  olden  days,  and  all  the  Church  of  France 
Decide  on  their  deeision,  I  am  content,    too 
More,  what  the  mightiest  and  the  holiest 
Of  all  his  predecessors  may  have  done 
Even  to  the  least  and  meanest  of  my  own. 
Let  him  do  the  same  to  me  —  I  am  con- 
tent. 
Louis.  Ay,  ay  I  the  King  humbles  him- 
self enough. 
Becket  (aside).  Words  I  he  will  wriggle 
out  of  them  like  an  eel 
When   the  time    serves.      (Aloud.)     My 

liefifes  and  my  lords. 
The  thanks  of  Holy  Church  are  due  to 

those 
That  went  before  us  for  their  work,  which 
we  109 

Inheriting  reap  an  easier  harvest.    Yet  — 
Louis.   My  lord,  will  yon  be  greater  than 
the  Saints, 
More  than  Saint  Peter  ?  whom  —  what  is  it 

you  doubt  ? 
Behold  your  peace  at  hand. 

Becket.  I  say  that  those 

Who  went  before  ns  did  not  whoUv  clear 
The  deadly  growths  of  earth,  which  hell's 

own  lieat 
So  dwelt  on  that  they  rose  and  darken'd 

heaven. 
Yet  they  did  much.    Would  Grod  they  had 

torn  up  all 
By  the  hard  root,  which  shoots  again;  our 

trial 
Had  so  been  less;  bnt,  seeing  they  were 

men 
Defective  or  excessive,  must  we  follow    lao 
All  that  they  overdid  or  underdid  ? 
Nay,  if  they  were  defective  as  Saint  Peter 
Denying  Christ,  who  yet  defied  the  tyrant. 
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We  hold  by  his  defianoe,  not  his  defect 

0  good  son  Louis,  do  Dot  counsel  me, 
No,  to  suppress  Gk>d'8  honor  for  the  sake 
Of  any  king  that  breathes.    No,  God  for- 
bid! 

Henry.  No  I  God  forbid  !  and  turn  me 
Mussulman  I 

No  God  but  one,  and  Mahound  is  his  pro- 
phet. 

But  for  your  Christian,  look  yon,  you  shall 
have  130 

None  other  Grod  but  me  —  me,  Thomas,  son 

Of  Gilbei-t  Becket,  Loudon  merchant.   OutI 

1  hear  no  more.  [Exit, 
Louis,         Our  brother's  anger  puts  him, 

Poor  man,  beside  himself  —  not  wise.    My 

lord. 
We  have  claspt  your  cause,  believing  that 

our  brother 
Had  wroug*d  you;  but  this  day  he   prof- 

fer'd  peace. 
Tou  will  have  war;  and  tho'  we  grant  the 

Church 
King  over  this  world's  kings,  yet,  my  good 

lord, 
We  that  are  kings  are  something  in  this 

world, 
And  so  we  pray  you,  draw  yourself  from 

under  140 

The  wings  of  France.    We  shelter  you  no 

more.  \Exit* 

John  of  Oxford,  I  am  glad  that  ^?ance 

hath  scouted  him  at  last. 
I  told  the  Pope  what  manner  of  man  he 

was.  [Exit, 

Roger  of  York,  Yea,  since  he  flouts  the 

will  of  either  realm, 
Let  either  cast  him  away  like  a  dead  dog  1 

[ExU, 
Foliot.  Tea,  let  a  stranger  spoil  his  her- 
itage. 
And  let  another  take  his  bishopric  I     [Exit. 
De  Broc,    Our  castle,  my  lord,  belongs 

to  Canterbury. 
I  pray  you  come  and  take  it.  [Exit. 

Fitzurse,  When  you  vrill. 

[ExU, 
Becket,  Cursed    be    John    of    Oxford, 

Roger  of  York,  150 

And  Gilbert  Foliot !  cursed  those  De  Brocs 
That  hold  our  Saltwood  Castle  from  our 

see  t 
Cursed  Fitzurse,  and  all  the  rest  of  them 
That  BOW  this  hate  between  my  lord  and 

me  I 


Voices  from  the  Crowd.  Blessed  be  tte 

lord  archbishop,  who  hath   withstood  t«c 

kings  to  their  faces  for  the  honor  of  God. 

Becket.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  b^bes  lat 

sucklings,  praise  ! 

I  thank  you,  sons;  when  kings  bat  hold  bf 

crowns, 
The  crowd  that  hungers  for  a  crown  s 
heaven  » 

Is  my  true  king. 

Herbert,         Thy  true  King  bads  that  ht 

A  fisher  of  men ;  thou  hast  them  in  tfc« 

net. 

Becket,  I  am  too  like  the  King  here;  be(k 

of  us 

Too  headlong  for  our  office.    Better  bsn 

been 
A  fisherman  at  Bosham,  my  good  Herbert. 
Thy  birthplace  —  the  searcreek  —  the  peCtT 

rill 
That  falls  into  it  — the  green  field  ^(W 

gray  church  — 
The  simple  lobster-basket,  and  the  mesh  -^ 
The  more  or  less  of  daily  labor  done  — 
The  pretty  gaping  bills  in  the  bome-ueel  (^ 
Piping  for  bread  —  the  daily   want  s»^ 

plied  — 
The  daily  pleasure  to  supply  it. 

Herbert,  Ah,  ThoasN 

You  had  not  borne  it,  no,  not  for  a  day. 
Becket.   Well,  maybe,  no. 
Herbert.         But  bear  with  Walter  Mif 
For  here  he  comes  to  comment  on  the  tsoit 

Enter  Walter  Map. 

Walter  Map,  Pity,  my  lord,  that  t« 
have  quenched  the  warmth  of  Fmnoe  uh 
vrard  you,  tho'  His  Holiness,  after  ibm^ 
smouldering  and  smoking,  be  kindled  sgtfo 
upon  your  quarter.  •^ 

Becket.  Ay,  if  he  do  not  end  in  smob 
again. 

Walter  Map.  My  lord,  the  fire,  whM 
first  kindled,  said  to  the  smoke,  ^  Go  «i|v 
my  son,  straight  to  heaven.'  And  tb« 
smoke  said,  'I  go;'  but  anon  the  Niot^ 
east  took  and  turned  him  Southwest,  th^a 
the  Southwest  turned  him  Northeast,  m»\ 
so  of  the  other  winds;  but  it  was  in  him  u 
go  up  straight  if  the  time  had  been  quieter. 
Your  lordship  affects  the  unwavering  per^ 
pendioular;  but  His  Holiness,  pushed  ae» 
way  by  the  Empire  and  another  hr  E^C" 
land,  if  he  move  at  all  —  Heaven  stay  kia  1 
—  is  fain  to  diagonaUxe. 
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Herbert.  Diagonalize  I  thoa  art  a  word- 
monger, 
ur  Thomas  sever  will  diagonalize. 
bou  art  a  jester  and  a  vente-maker. 
^iiu^iialize  !  198 

Wcdter  Map.  Is  the  world  any  the  worse 
)r  mj  verses  if  the  Latin  rhymes  be  rolled 
tit  from  a  full  mouth  ?  or  any  harm  done 
>  the  people  if  my  jest  be  iu  defence  of 
He  Truth  ? 
Becket.  Ay,  if  the  jest  be  so  done  that 
the  people 
>elieht  to  wallow  in  the  grossness  of  it, 
111  Truth  herself  be  shamed  of  her  defen- 
der. 
^an  defensoribuB  istis,  Walter  Map  ! 

Walter  Map.  Is  that  my  case  ?  so  if  the 
tty  be  sick,  and  I  cannot  call  the  kennel 
weet,  your  lordship  would  suspend  me 
rom  verse-writing,  as  you  suspended  your- 
elf  after  sub-writing  to  the  customs.  aia 
Becket.  I  pray  God  pardon  mine  infir- 
mity! 
Walter  map.  Nay,  my  lord,  take  heart; 
'or  tbo'  you  suspended  yourself,  the  Pope 
et  you  down  again;  ana  tho'  you  suspend 
PoHot  or  another,  the  Pope  will  not  leave 
;hem  in  suspense,  for  the  Pope  himself  is 
ilwaya  in  suspense,  like  Mahound's  cofiBn 
lung  between  heaven  and  earth  —  always 
A  suspense,  like  the  scales,  till  the  weight 
>f  Germany  or  the  gold  of  England  brings 
me  of  them  down  to  the  dust  —  always  in 
ittspenae,  like  the  tail  of  the  horologe  —  to 
uid  fro — tiok-taok  —  we  make  Um  time, 
ire  keep  the  time,  ay,  and  we  serve  the 
sime;  for  I  have  heard  say  that  if  you 
iiozed  the  Pope's  ears  with  a  purse,  you 
night  stagger  him,  but  he  would  pocket 
the  purse.  No  saying  of  mine — Jooelyn 
>f  Salisbury.  But  the  King  hath  bought 
balf  the  College  of  Red-hats.  He  warmed 
to  you  to-day,  and  you  have  chilled  him 
igain.  Yet  you  both  love  God.  Agree 
irith  him  quickly  again,  even  for  the  sake 
df  the  Church.  My  one  grain  of  good 
Bounsel  which  you  will  not  swallow.  I  hate 
A  split  lietween  old  friendships  as  I  hate 
the  dirty  gap  in  the  face  of  a  Cistercian 
monk,  that  will  swallow  anything.  Fare- 
well. [Exit. 
Beetet,  Map  sooif s  at  Bome.  I  all  but 
bold  with  Map.  342 
Save  for  myself  no  Bome  were  left  in  Eng- 
land, 


All  had  been  his.    Why  should  this  Bome, 
this  Rome, 

Still    choose    Bajrabbas    rather   than    the 
Christ, 

Absolve  the  left-hand  thief  and  damn  the 
right? 

Take  fees  of  tyranny,  wink  at  sacrilege. 

Which  even  reter  had  not  dared  ?  con- 
demn 

The  blameless  exile  ? — 

Herbert.  Thee,  thou  holy  Thomas  I 

I  would  that  thou  hadst  been  the  Holy 
Father.  350 

Becket.  1  would  have  done  my  most  to 
keep  Bome  holy, 

I  would  have  made  Bome  know  she  still  is 
Bome  — 

Who  stands  aghast  at  her  eternal  self 

And  shakes  at  mortal  kings  —  her  vacilla- 
tion. 

Avarice,  craft  —  O  God,  how  many  an  in- 
nocent 

Has  left  his  bones  upon  the  way  to  Bome 

Unwept,    uncared    for  1    Yea  —  on    mine 
own  self 

The  King  had  had  no  power  except  for 
Bome. 

T  is  not  the  King  who  is  guilty  of  mine 
exUe, 

But  Bome,  Bome,  Bome  1 
Herbert.  My  lord,  I  see  this  Louis 

Betuming,  ah  I    to  drive  thee   from  his 
realm.  a6i 

Becket.  He  said  as  much  before.    Thon 
art  no  prophet, 

Nor  yet  a  prophet's  son. 
Herbert.  Whatever  he  say, 

I>eny  not  thou  God's  honor  for  a  king. 

The  King  looks  troubled. 

Re-enter  KiSQ  LouiB. 

Lauw.  My  dear  lord  archbishop, 

I  learn  but  now  that  those  poor  Poite- 

vins 
That  in  thy  cause  were  stirr'd  against  King 

Henry 
Have  been,    despite    his    kingly  promise 

given 
To  our  own  self  of  pardon,  evilly  used 
And  put  to  pain.    I  have  lost  all  trust  in 

him.  370 

The  Church  alone  hath  eyes  —  and  now  I 

Kee 
That  I  was  blind  —  suffer  the  phrase  — 

surrendering 
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God's  honor  to  the  pleasure  of  a  m^. 
Forgive  roe  and  absolve  me,  holy  father. 

IKneeU. 
BeckeL   Son,  I  absolve  thee  in  the  name 

of  God. 
Louia  (rising).   Return  to  Sens,  where  we 
will  care  for  you. 
The  wine  and  wealth  of  all  our  France  are 

yours; 
Jlest  in  our  realm,  and  be  at  peace  with  all. 

[Exetmt. 

Voices  from  the  Crowd,  Long    live    the 

good   King  Louis  I    God  bless  the  great 

archbishop  I  281 

Re-enter  Henrt  and  John  of  Oxford. 

Henry  (looking  after  King  Louis  and 
Becket).  Ay,  there  they  go  —  both 
backs  are  tuni'd  to  me  — 

Why,  then  I  strike  into  my  former  path 

For  England,  crown  young  Hfenry  there, 
and  make 

Our  waning  Eleanor  all  but  love  me  I 

John, 

Thou  hast  served  me  heretofore  with  Rome 
— and  well. 

They  call  thee  John  the  Swearer. 
John  of  Oxford.  For  this  reason. 

That,  bemg  ever  duteous  to  the  King, 

I  evermore  have  sworn  upon  his  side,      389 

And  ever  mean  to  do  it. 
Henry  (daps  him  on  the  shoulder).   Hon- 
est John  1 

To  Rome  again  t  the  storm  begins  again. 

Spare  not  thy  tongue  I  be  lavish  with  our 
coins. 

Threaten  our  junction  with  the  Emperor  — 
flatter 

And  fright  the  Pope — bribe  all  the  cardi- 
nals —  leave 

Lateran  and  Vatican  in  one  dust  of  gold  — 

Swear  and  unswear,  state  and  misstate  thy 
best  I 

I  go  to  have  young  Henry  crown'd  by  York. 


ACT   III 

Scene  I. — The  Bower 

Henry  and  Rosamund. 

Henry.  All  that  you  say  is  just.    I  can- 
not answer  it 
Till  better  times,  when  I  shall  put  away  — 


Rosamund.  What  wUl  yon  put  away  * 
Henry.  That  which  yon  »>k  e 

Till  better  times.    Let  it  oootent  yoa  d«« 
There  is  no  woman  that  I  i<»ve  so  well. 
Rosamund.   Ko  woman    but   ahoo^ii  v 

content  with  that  — 
Henry.  And  one  fair  child  to  fondle ! 
Rosamund.  O,  yes,  the  cUt 

We  waited  for  so  long — Heaven's  gififc 

last^ 
And  how  you  doted  on  him  then  I    T»^ 
I  almost  fear'd  your  kiss  was  eolder* 

yes  — 
But  then  the  child  is  such  a  child  I    V^ 

chance 
That  he  should  ever  spread  into  tbe  mic 
Here  in  our  silence  ?  1  have  dmie  my  bec 
I  am  not  leam*d. 

Henry.  I  am  the  King,  hia  &lb«& 

And  I  will  look  to  it     Is  our  secret  oan  * 
Have  you  had  any  alarm  ?  no  stmogrr  * 

Rosamund.  V- 

The  warder  of  the  bower  hath  given  faintt*  ]i 
Of  late  to  wine.    I  sometimes  think  h. 

sleeps 
When  he  should  watch ;  and  yet  what  fear  * 

the  people 
Believe   the   wood   enchanted.     Ko  c» 

comes. 
Nor  foe  nor  friend;  his  fond  excess  of  vise 
Springs  from  the  loneliness  of  my  pcMr 

bower. 
Which  weighs  even  on  me. 

Henry.  Tet  these  tree-tovrv^ 

Their  long  bird-echoing  minster^-aislcN  *- 

the  voice 
Of  the  perpetual  brook,  these  golden  tkf^ 
Of    Solomon-shaming  flowers— that  wm 

your  saying, 
All  pleased  you  so  at  first. 

Rosamund.  Not  now  so  mock 

My  Anjon  bower  was  scaioe  as  beantifoi 
But  you  were  oftcner  there.     I  have  itftf 

but  vou. 
The   brook's  voice  is  not  yours,  and  w 
flower,  not  « 

The  sun  himself,  should  he  be  ebsa^  ^ 

one, 
Could  shine  away  the  darkness  of  that  n; 
Left  bv  the  lack  of  love. 

Henry.  The  lack  of  lo«»' 

Rosamund.  Of  one  we  love^      Nay,  I 
would  not  be  bold, 
Tet  hoped  ere  this  yon  might  — 

ILooks  eametdy  at  Isa 
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Henry,  Anything  further  ? 

J^osamund.  Only  my  beet  bower-maiden 

died  of  late, 
t&d  that  old  priest  whom  John  of  Salis- 
bury trusted 
ath  sent  another. 
Henry.  Secret  ? 

Mosamrmd.  I  bnt  ask'd  her 

ne  question,  and  she  primmed  her  mouth 

and  put 
!er  hands  together  —  thus — and  said,  God 
help  ber,  40 

bat  she  was  sworn  to  silence. 
Jienry.  What  did  yon  ask  her  ? 

Rosamund,    Some  daily  something -no- 
thing. 
Henry.  Secret,  then  ? 

Hosamund,  I  do  not  love  her.    Must  you 
go,  my  liege, 
o  sudaeuly  ? 

Henry.         I  came  to  England  suddenly, 
LJid  on  a  great  occasion  sure  to  wake 
i»  great  a  wrath  in  Becket  — 

Iia»amuMi,  Always  Becket  t 

le  always  comes  between  us. 

Henry.  And  to  meet  it 

needs   must  leave  as  suddenly.     It  is 

raining, 

ihit  on  yonr  hood  and  see  me  to  the  bounds. 

[^Exeunt. 


Margery  (singing  behind  scene). 

Babble  in  bower 

Under  tlie  rose  I 
Bee  must  n't  bvzs, 

Whoop  -^  but  he  knows. 


so 


me,  little  one, 
Nobody  near ! 
GraiMhopper,  gmaflbonper, 
Whoop  —  you  can  hear. 

Ktm  in  the  bower, 

Tit  on  the  tree  I 
Bird  must  n*t  tell,  60 

Whoop  —  he  can  see. ' 

Enter  Margery. 

I  ha*  been  but  a  week  here  and  I  ha'  seen 
irhat  I  ha'  seen,  for  to  be  sure  it 's  no  more 
tlian  a  week  since  our  old  Father  Philip 
that  lias  confessed  our  mother  for  twenty 
yean«,  and  she  was  hard  put  to  it,  and  to 
speak  truth,  nigh  at  the  end  of  our  last 
crust,  and  that  mouldy,  and  she  cried  out 
on  him  to  put  me  forth  in  the  world  and  to 


make  me  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  to  win 
my  own  bread,  whereupon  he  asked  our 
mother  if  I  could  keep  a  quiet  tongne  i'  my 
head,  and  not  speak  till  I  was  spoke  to, 
and  I  answered  for  myself  that  I  never 
spoke  more  than  was  needed,  aud  he  told 
me  he  would  advance  me  to  the  service  of  a 
great  lady,  and  took  me  ever  so  far  away, 
and  gave  me  a  great  oat  o'  the  cheek  for  a 
pretty  wench,  and  said  it  was  a  pity  to  blind- 
fold such  eyes  as  mine,  and  such  to  be  sure 
they  be,  but  he  blinded  'em  for  all  that, 
and  so  brought  me  no-hows  as  I  may  say, 
and  the  more  shame  to  him  after  his  pro- 
mise, into  a  garden  and  not  into  the  world, 
and  bade  me  whatever  I  saw  not  to  speak 
one  word,  an'  it  'ud  be  well  for  me  in  the 
end,  for  there  were  great  ones  who  would 
look  after  me,  and  to  be  sure  I  ha'  seen 
great  ones  to-day —  and  then  not  to  speak 
one  word,  for  that' s  the  rule  o'  the  garden, 
tho'  to  be  sure  if  I  had  been  Kve  i'  the 
garden  1  should  n't  ha'  minded  the  apple, 
for  what 's  an  apple,  you  know,  save  to  a 
child,  and  I  'm  no  child,  but  more  a  woman 
o'  the  world  tlian  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha' 
seen  what  I  ha'  seen  —  tho'  to  be  sure  if  I 
had  n't  minded  it  we  should  all  on  us  ha' 
had  to  go,  bless  the  Saints,  wi'  bare  backs, 
but  the  backs  'ud  ha'  countenanced  one 
another,  and  belike  it  'ud  ha'  been  always 
summer,  and  anyhow  I  am  as  well-shaped 
as  my  lady  here,  and  I  ha'  seen  what  I  ha' 
seen,  and  what 's  the  good  of  my  talking  to 
myself,  for  here  comes  my  lady  (enter  Kos- 
amund),  and,  my  lady,  tho'  I  shouldn't 
speak  one  word,  I  wish  you  joy  o'  the 
King's  brother. 

Rosamund.   What  is  it  you  mean  ?       108 

Margery.  I  mean  yonr  goodman,  your 
husband,  my  lady,  for  I  saw  your  ladyship 
a^parting  wi'  him  even  now  i'  the  coppice, 
when  I  was  a-getting  o'  bluebells  for  your 
ladyship's  nose  to  smell  on  —  and  I  ha' 
seen  the  Kiiifr  once  at  Oxford,  and  he  's  as 
like  the  King  as  fingernail  to  fingernail, 
and  I  thought  at  first  it  was  the  King,  only 
yon  know  the  King  's  married,  for  King 
Louis  — 

Rosamund.   Married  ! 

Margery.  Years  and  years,  my  lady,  for 
her  husband.  King  Louis  —  isi 

Rosamund.   Hush  I 

Margery.  And  I  thought  if  it  were  the 
King's  brother  he  had  a  better  brid<^ 
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the  King,  for  the  people  do  say  that  Us  is 
bad  beyond  all  reckoning,  and  — 

Rosamund,  The  people  lie.  137 

Margery.  Very  like,  my  lady,  bat  moat 
on  'em  know  an  honest  woman  and  a  lady 
when  they  see  her,  and  besidea  they  say 
she  makes  songs,  and  that 's  against  her, 
for  I  never  knew  an  honest  woman  that 
cquld  make  songs,  tho'  to  be  sure  our  mo- 
ther 'ill  sing  me  old  songs  by  the  hour,  but 
then,  Grod  help  her,  she  had  'em  from  her 
mother,  and  her  mother  from  her  mother 
back  and  back  for  ever  so  long,  but  none 
on  'em  ever  made  songs,  and  they  were  all 
honest. 

RoBamunff.  60,  you  shall  tell  me  of  her 
some  other  time.  141 

Margery.  There  's  none  so  much  to  tell 
on  her,  my  lady,  only  she  kept  the  seventh 
commandment  better  than  some  I  know 
on,  or  I  could  n't  look  your  ladyship  i'  the 
face,  and  she  brew'd  the  best  ale  in  aU 
Glo'ster,  that  is  to  say  in  her  time  when 
she  had  the  *  Crown.' 

Rosamund.  The  crown  I  who  ? 

Margery.  Mother.  190 

Rosamund.  I  mean  her  whom  you  call 
—  fancy  —  my  husband's  brother's  wife. 

Margery.  O,  Queen  Eleanor.  Yes,  my 
lady ;  and  tho'  I  be  sworn  not  to  speak  a 
word,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  her,  if  — 

Rosamund.  No  word  now.  I  am  faint 
and  sleepy.  Leave  me.  Nay  —  fo.  What  I 
will  you  anger  me  ?  lExtt  Margery. 

He  charged  me  not  to  question  any  of  those 
About  me.    Have  I  ?  no  I  she  question'd 
me.  160 

Did  she  not  slander  him  t    Should  she  stay 

here? 
May  she  not  tempt  me,  being  at  my  side. 
To  question  kerf    Kay,  can   I  send  her 

hence 
Without  his  kingly  leave  ?    I  am  in  the 

dark. 
I  have  lived,  poor  bird,  from  cage  to  cage, 

and  known 
Nothing    but    him  ^  happy   to  know   no 

more. 
So  that  he  loved  me  —  and  he  loves  me  — 

yes. 
And  bound  me  by  his  love  to  secrecy 
Till  his  own  time. 

Eleanor,  Eleanor,  have  I 

Not  heard  ill  things  of  her  in  France  ?    O, 

she  a  170 


The  Queen  of  France.    I  see  it-^sdar 

confusion. 
Some    strange  mistake.    I  did  not  kes 

arigh^ 
Myself  confused  with  partiDg  fran  tk 

King. 

Maboebt  (behind  seem). 

Bee  must  n't  buz, 

Whoop  —  but  ha  knows. 

Rosamund.    Yet  her  —  what   her?  te 

hinted  of  some  her  — 
When  he  was  here  before  — 
Something  that  would  displease  me.    Hii 

he  stray'd 
From  love's  clear  path  into  the  cooDa 

bush, 
And,  being  scratch'd,  returns  to  hts  trv 

rose. 
Who  hath  not  thorn  enough  to  prick  1» 

for  it. 
Even  with  a  word  ? 

Mabokbt  {behind  sosm). 

Bird  must  n't  tell, 
Whoop  —  he  can  see. 

Rosamund.  I  would  not  hear  him.   N*! 

—  there  'c  more  —  be  f rowa'd 
*  No  mate  for  her,  if  it  should  eom  u 

that'  — 
Tothat— to  what? 

Mabgert  {behind  seem)* 

Whoop  —  but  he  knows, 
Whoop  —  hot  he  knows. 

Rosamund.  O  God !  some  dreadfal  tit^ 
is  breaking  on  me  — 
Some  dreadful  thing  is  coming  on  ws- 

Enter  Gxoftrst. 

Geoffr'* 
Geoffrey.  What  are  you  crying  for,  wi« 

the  sun  shines  ? 
Rosamund.  Hath  not  thy  £sUier  kh  » 

to  ourselves  ? 
Geoffrey.  Ay,  but  he  's  taken  the  r*^ 
with  him.     I  hear  Margery:  1 11  ifo  P**^ 
with  her.  lExit  G«ofi^ 

BoflAMUXD. 

Bainbow,  stay, 
Oleam  upon  gloom. 
Bright  as  my  ~ 
Bainbowy  stay  I 
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Bnt  it  pBssM  awayi 
Olooin  upon  gleMn^ 
Dark  as  my  doom  -^ 
O  lainbow,  stay  I 

Scene  II 

Outside  the  Woods  near  Rosa- 
mund's Bower 

EULANOR.      FlTZXTRSS. 

Eleanor.  Up  from  the  salt  lips  of  the 
land  we  two 
Elave  track'd  the  King  to  this  dark  inland 

wood; 
&.nd  somewhere  hereabonts  he  yanish'd. 

Here 
His  turtle  builds;  his  exit  is  our  adit. 
W^atcb  !  he  will  out  again,  and  presently, 
Seeing  he  must  to  Westminster  and  crown 
Yoixng  Henry  there  to-morrow. 

FUzurae,  We  have  watch'd 

Bo  long  in  vain,  he  hath  pass*d  out  again, 
And  on  the  other  side. 

[A  great  horn  winded. 

Hark !  Madam  I 

Eleanor,  Ay, 

How  ghostly  sounds  that  horn  in  the  black 

wood!  [i4  countryman  flying. 

Whither  away,  man  ?  what  are  you  flying 

from  ?  SI 

Countryman,  The  witch  t  the  witch  I  she 

sits  naked  by  a  great  heap  of  gold  in  the 

middle  of  the  wood,  and  when  the  horn 

sounds  she  comes  out  as  a  wolf.    Gret  you 

hence  !  a  man  passed  in  there  to-day.    I 

hoUa'd  to  him,  but  he  did  n't  hear  me;  he  11 

never  out  again,  the   witch  has  got  him. 

I  dare  n't  stay  —  I  dare  n't  stay  I  19 

Eleanor,   Kind  of  the  witch  to  giyo  thee 

warning,  tho'.  [Man  flies. 

In  not  this  wood-witch  of  the  rustic's  fear 

Our  woodland  Circe  that  hath  witch'd  the 

King? 

[Horn  sounded.     Another  flying, 
Fitzurse,  Again  I  stay,  fool,  and  tell  me 

why  thou  fliest. 
Countryman,  Fly  then  too.  The  Kin? 
keeps  his  forest  head  of  game  here,  and 
when  that  horn  sounds  a  score  of  wolf-dogs 
Pn  lei  loose  that  will  tear  thee  piecemeal. 
Linger  not  till  the  third  horn.    Fly  I 

lEzU. 


Eleanor.  This  is  the  likelier  tale.    We 

haye  hit  the  place.  29 

Now  let  the  King's  fine  game  look  to  itself. 

Ihom. 
Fitzurse,  Again  t  — 
And  far  on  in  the  dark  heart  of  the  wood 
I  hear  the  yelping  of  the  hounds  of  hell. 
Eleanor.  I  have  my  dagger  here  to  still 

their  throats. 
Fit2urse.  Nay,  madam,  not  to-night  —  tho 
night  is  falling. 
What  can  be  done  to-night  ? 
Eleanor,  Well  —  well  —  away. 


'   Scene  III 

Traitor's  Meadow  at  Fr^teval. 
Pavilions  and  Tents  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Baronage 

Becket  and  Herbert  of  Bobhaji. 

Becket.  See  here  I 
Kerbert,  What 's  here  ? 

Becket,  A  notice  from  the  priest 

To  whom  our  John  of  Salisbury  commit- 
ted 
The  secret  of  the  bower,  that  our  wolf- 
Queen 
Is  prowling  round  the  fold.    I  should  be 

back 
In  England  even  for  this. 

Henert,  These  are  by-things 

In  the  great  cause. 

Becket,  The  by-things  of  the  Lord 

Are  tho  wrong'd  innocences  that  will  cry 
From  all  the  hidden  by-ways  of  the  world 
In  the  great  day  against  the  wronger.    I 

know 
Thy  meaning.    Perish  she,  I,  all,  before  10 
Tho  Church  should  suffer  wrong  ! 

Herbert,  Do  yon  see,  my  lord, 

There  is  the  King  talking  vrith   Walter 
Map? 
Becket,  lie  hath  the  Pope's  last  letters, 
and  they  threaten 
The  immediate  thunder-blast  of  interdict; 
Yet  he  can  scarce  be  touching  upon  those, 
Or  scarce  would  smile  that  fashion. 

:  Cerbert.  Winter  sunshine ) 

Beware  of  opening  out  thy  bosom  to  it, 
Lest  thou,  myself,  and  all  thy  flock  should 

catch 
An  after  ague-fit  of  trembling.    Look  I 
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He  bows,  he  bares  his  head,  he  is  coming 

hither. 
Still  with  a  smile. 


ao 


Enter  King  Henry  and  Walter  Map. 

Henry,  We  have  had  so  many  hours  to- 
gether, Thomas, 
So  many  happy  hours  alone  together, 
That  I  would  speak  with  you  once  more 
alone. 

Becket,  My  liege,  your  will  and  happi- 
ness are  mine. 

[Exeunt  King  and  Becket 

Herbert,  The  same  smile  still. 

Walter  Map,  Do  you  see  that  great 
black  cloud  that  hath  come  over  the  sun 
and  cast  us  all  into  shadow  ? 

Herbert,   And  feel  it  too.  30 

Walter  Map,  And  see  yon  yon  side-beam 
that  is  forced  from  under  it,  and  sets  the 
church-tower  over  there  all  a-hell-ilre  as  it 
were? 

Herbert,   Ay. 

Walter  Map,  It  is  this  black,  bell-silen- 
cing, anti-marrying,  burial-hindering  inter- 
dict that  hath  squeezed  out  this  side-smile 
upon  Canterbury,  whereof  may  come  con- 
flagration. Were  I  Thomas,  I  would  n't 
trust  it.  Sudden  change  is  a  house  on  sand; 
and  tho'  I  count  Henry  honest  enough,  yet 
when  fear  creeps  in  at  the  front,  honesty 
steals  out  at  the  back,  and  the  King  at  last 
is  fairly  scared  by  this  cloud  —  this  inter- 
dict. I  have  been  more  for  the  King  than 
the  Church  in  this  matter  —  yea,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church ;  for,  truly,  as  the  case 
stood,  you  had  safelier  have  slain  an  arch- 
bishop than  a  she-goat.  But  our  recoverer 
and  upholder  of  customs  hath  in  this  crown- 
ing of  young  Henry  by  York  and  Loudon 
so  violated  the  immemorial  usage  of  the 
Church,  that,  like  the  grave-dig{ver's  child 
I  have  heard  of,  tryiug  to  ring  the  bell,  he 
hath  half-hanged  himself  in  the  rope  of  the 
Church,  or  rather  pulled  all  the  Church 
with  the  Holy  Father  astride  of  it  down 
upon  his  own  head. 

Herbert,   Were  you  there  ?  60 

Walter  Map,  In  the  church  rope  ?  —  no. 
I  was  at  the  crowning,  for  I  have  pleasure 
in  the  pleasure  of  crowds,  and  to  read  the 
faces  of  men  at  a  g^eat  show. 

Herbert.  And  how  did  Roger  of  York 
comport  himself  ? 

Walter  Map,  As  magnificently  and  ar- 


chiepiscopally  as  our  Tliomaa  would  hafit 
done:  only  there  was  a  dare-devil  in  ks 
eye  —  I  should  say  a  dare  -  Becket  & 
thought  less  of  two  kings  tham  of  uet 
Roger,  the  king  of  the  occasion.  FoIxk:  » 
the  holier  man,  perhaps  the  better.  Us« 
or  twice  there  ran  a  twitch  across  his  £»& 
as  who  should  say  '  what 's  to  follow  ? '  lo 
Salisbury  was  a  oalf  oowed  by  Moti-: 
Church,  and  every  now  aud  theu  glaur^^ 
about  him  like  a  thief  at  night  wb«n  b. 
hears  a  door  open  in  the  house  and  tiLak- 
'  the  master.' 

Herbert.   And  the  father-king  ? 

Wcdter  Map,  The  father's  eye  was  • 
tender  it  would  have  called  a  goose  off  iL 
green,  and  once  he  strove  to  hide  his  fa*" 
like  the  Greek  king  when  his  daagbirr  «..• 
sacrificed,  but  he  thought  better  uf  ic  i' 
was  but  the  sacrifice  of  a  kingdom  to  h^ 
son,  a  smaller  matter;  but  as  to  the  yoiu^ 
crownling  himself,  be  looked  so  malapcf^ 
in  the  eyes,  that  had  I  fathered  him  J  kJ 

fiven  him  more  of  the  rod  than  the  seeptrr 
'hen  followed  the  thunder  of  the  capUi&* 
and  the  shouting,  and  so  we  came  («  t« 
the  banquet,  from  whence  there  pnfieii  •» : 
such  an  incense  of  nnctuosity  into  the  m?- 
trils  of  our  Gods  of  Church  aud  State,  thax 
Lucullus  or  Apioins  might  have  tmifpJn 
in  their  Hades  of  heathenism,  eo  that  t> 
smell  of  their  own  roast  had  aol  oow 
across  it  — 

Herbert.   Map,  tho'  yoa  make  yoor  ht: 
too  big,  you  overshoot  it. 

Walter  Map,  For  aa  to  the  fish,  ^^ 
de-miracled  the  miraculous  draught,  u' 
might  have  sunk  a  navy  -~ 

Herbert.  There  again,  GoUasing  aad  Crr 
liathizing  I 

Walter  Map.  And  as  lor  the  flcsb  «t 
table,  a  whole  Peter's  sheet,  with  all  m» 
ner  of  game,  and  four-footed  things,  s-'^ 
fowls  — 

Herbert,  And  all  manner  of  ererps^ 
thiiic^  too  ? 

Walter  Map,  Well,  there  ware  abbor*- 
but  they  did  not  bring  their  women;  «»<l  ^^ 
we  were  dull  enough  at  first,  bnt  in  the  •  *^ 
we  flourished  out  into  a  merriment;  for  t<>* 
old  King  would  act  servitor  and  haiiH  s<i«' 
to  his  son;  whereupon  my  Lord  of  Yuri- 
his  fine-cut  face  bowing  and  bettmint  ^^^ 
all  that  courtesy  which  hath  less  lov^ht  . 
it  than  the  backward  scrape  of  the  ckrsc » 
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*  great  honor,'  says  he,  '  from  the 

^'s  self  to  the  King^  son.'  Did  70a 
r  tlie  yonng  King's  quip  ?  125 

^crbert  No,  what  was  it  7 
VcUier  Map.  Glancing  at  the  days  when 
Ffttli^r  was  only  Earl  of  Anjou,  he  an- 
red,  '  Should  not  an  earl's  son  wait  on 
Lxig^'s  son  ? '  And  when  the  cold  comers 
the  King's  mouth  began  to  thaw,  there 
\  a  greaX  motion  of  laughter  among  us, 
t  real,  part  childlike,  to  be  freed  from 
dulness  —  part  royal,  for  King  and 
g^ltug  both  laughed,  and  so  we  could  not 
.  lAugh,  as  by  a  royal  necessity  —  part 
Idlike  again  —  when  we  felt  we  had 
i^hed  too  long  and  could  not  stay  cur- 
ves —  many  midriff-sbaken  eyen  to  tears, 

springs  gush  out  after  earthquakes  — 
t  from  those,  as  I  said  before,  there 
ij  come  a  conflagration  —  tho',  to  keep 
e  fi^re  moist  and  make  it  hold  water,  I 
on  Id  aay  rather,  the  lacrymation  of  a  la- 
eutation;  but  look  if  Thomas  have  not 
tu^  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  They 
.ve  made  it  up  again  — for  the  moment. 
Herbert.  Thanks  to  the  blessed  Magda- 
Dy  whose  day  it  is  I 

t-enier  Hekrt  and  Beckxt.  (During 
their  conference  the  Barons  and  Bishops 
OF  Fbakcb  and  Enolakd  come  m  at 
hack  <^  stage.) 

BecJteL  Ay,  King  !  for  in  thy  kingdom, 

as  thou  knowest,  150 

be  spouse  of  the  Great  King,  thy  King, 

bath  fallen  — 
he  daughter  of  Zion  lies  beside  the  way  — 
be  priests  of  Baal  tread  her  underfoot  — 
he    golden   ornaments   are    stolen  from 

her — 
Henry.  Have  I  not  promised  to  restore 

her,  Thomas, 
nd  send  thee  back  again  to  Canterbury  ? 
Becket.  Send  back  again  those  exiles  of 

my  kin 
Hio  wander  famine-wasted  thro'  the  world. 
Henry.  Have  I  not  promised,   man,  to 

send  them  back  ? 
Becket.  Yet  one  thing  more.    Thou  hast 

broken  thro'  the  pales  160 

^f  privilege,  crowning  thy  young  son  by 

tendon,  and  Salisbury  —  not  Canterbury. 
Henry.  York  crown'd  the  Conqueror  — 
not  Canterbury, 


Becket.  There    was    no    Canterbury  in 

William's  time. 
Henry.  But  Hereford,  you  know,  crown'd 

the  first  Henry. 
Becket.  But  Anselm  crown'd  this  Henry 

o'er  again. 
Henry.  And  thou  shalt  crown  my  Henry 

o'er  again. 
Becket.   And  is  it  then  with  thy  good- 
wiU  that  I 
Proceed  against  thine  evil  councillors, 
And  hurl  the  dread  ban  of  the  Church  on 
those  170 

Who  made  the  second  mitre  play  the  first, 
And  acted  me  ? 

Henry.  Well,  well,  then  —  have  thy  way  I 
It  may  be  they  were  evil  councillors. 
What  more,  my  lord  archbishop?    What 

more,  Thomas? 
I  make  thee  full  amends.    Say  all  thy  say. 
But  blaze  not  out  before  the  Ftenchmen 
here. 
Becket.  More  ?  Nothing,  so  thy  promise 

be  thy  deed. 
Henry  (holding  out  hie  hand).  Give  me 
thy  hand.    My  Lords  of  France  and 
England, 
My  friend  of  Canterbury  and  myself 
Are  now  once  more  at  perfect  amity.       180 
Unkingly  should  I  be,  siul  most  unknightly, 
Not  striving  still,  however  much  in  vain. 
To  rival  him  in  Christian  charity. 
Herbert,  All  praise  to  Heaven,  and  sweet 

Saint  Magdalen ! 
Henry.  And  so  farewell  until  we  meet  in 

England. 
Becket,   I  fear,  my  liege,  we  may  not 

meet  in  England. 
Henry.   How,  do  you  make  me  a  traitor  ? 
Becket.  No,  indeed  I 

That  be  far  from  thee. 

Henry.  Come,  stay  with  us,  then. 

Before  you  part  for  England. 

BeckeL  I  am  bound 

For  that  one  hour  to  stay  with  good  King 
Louis,  190 

Who  helpt  me  when  none  else. 

Herbert.  He  said  thy  life 

Was  not  one  hour's  worth  in  England  save 
King  Henry  gave  thee  first  the  kiss  of 
peace. 
Henry.  He  said  so  ?    Louis,  did  he  ? 
look  you,  Herbert, 
When  I  was  in  mine  anger  with  King 
LoniSi 
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I  sware  I  would  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace, 
Not  on  French  ground,  nor  any  ground  but 

English, 
Where  his  cathedral  stands.     Mine  old 

friend,  Thomas, 
I  would  there  were  that  perfect  trust  be- 
tween us. 
That  health  of  heart,  once  ours,  ere  Pope 
or  King  aoo 

Had  come  between  us  !    Even  now  —  who 

knows?  — 
I  might  deliver  all  things  to  thy  hand  — 
If  — -out  I  say  no  more  —  farewell, my  lord. 
Becket.   Farewell,  my  liege  ! 

[^ExU  Henry,  then  the  Barons  and 
Bishops. 
Walter  Map.   There  again  I    when  the 
full  fruit  of  the  royal  promise  might  have 
dropt  into  thy  mouth  hadstthou  but  opened 
it  to  thank  him. 
Becket,  He  fenced  his  royal  promise  with 
an  if,  209 

Walter  Map.   And  is  the  King's  if  too 
high  a  stile  for  your  lordship  to  overstep 
and  come  at  all  things  in  the  next  field  ? 
Becket.  Ay,  if  this  if  be  like  the  devil's 

'it 
Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.' 

Herbert.  O,  Thomas, 

I  could  fall  down  and  worship  thee,  my 

Thomas, 
For  thou  hast  trodden  this  wine-press  alone. 

Becket.  Nay,  of  the  people  there  are 
many  with  me.  2x7 

Walter  Map.  I  am  not  altogether  with 
you,  my  lord,  tho'  I  am  none  of  those  that 
would  raise  a  storm  between  you,  lest  ye 
should  draw  together  like  two  ships  in  a 
calm.  You  wrong  the  King:  he  meant 
what  he  said  to-day.  Who  shall  vouch  for 
his  to-morrows  ?  One  word  further.  Doth 
not  the  fewness  of  anything  make  the  ful- 
ness of  it  in  estimation?  Is  not  virtue 
prized  mainly  for  its  rarity  and  great  base- 
ness loathed  as  an  exception:  for  were  all, 
my  lord,  as  noble  as  yourself,  who  would 
look  up  to  you  ?  and  were  all  as  base  as  — 
who  shall  I  say?  —  Fitzurse  and  his  fol- 
lowing ^-  who  would  look  down  upon  them  ? 
My  lord,  you  have  put  so  many  of  the 
King's  household  out  of  communion,  that 
they  begin  to  smile  at  it.  335 

Becket.   At  their  peril,  at  their  peril  — 

Walter  Map.  For  tho'  the  drop  may  hol- 
low oat  the  dead  stone,  doth  not  the  Hying 


skin  thicken  against  perpetual  wfaippK? 
This  is  the  second  grain  of  good  taam 
ever  proffered  thee,  and  so  cannnt  to&f 
the  rule  of  frequency.  Have  I  sovb  * 
salt  ?  I  trust  not,  for  before  God  I  }■ 
mise  you  the  King  hath  ma&v  more  «o* 
than  he  can  tame  in  his  woods  of  £a^d 
and  if  it  suit  their  purpose  to  howl  for 
King,  and  you  still  move  against  biic  "• 
may  have  no  less  than  to  die  for  it:  * 
God  and  his  free  wind  gnat  yoor  lordu. 
a  happy  home-return  and  the  King'*  u 
of  peace  in  Kent.  Farewell  I  I  msr  'i 
low  the  King.  [i^ 

Herbert,  Ay,  and  I  wamnt  tbe  eusua 

Did  the  King 
Speak  of  the  customs  7 

Becket.  No  t  —  To  die  for '; - 

I  live  to  die  for  it,  I  die  to  live  for  it 
The  State  will  die,  the  Church  can 

die. 
The  King's  not  like  to  die  for  that  1^ 

dies; 
But  I  must  die  for  that  which  never  did 
It  will  be  so  —  my  visions  in  the  Lord  - 
It  must  be  so,  my  friend  1  the  woItcs  i 

England 
Must  muraer  her  one  sbephezd,  thst  tir 

sheep 
May  feed  in  peaoe.     Falae  figure,  M? 

would  say. 
Earth's  falses  are  heaven's  tra^s.   i» 

when  my  voice 
Is  martyr'd  mute,  and  this  man  dias]|pe«r> 
That  perfect  trust  may  eome  agiis  > 

tween  ns. 
And  there,  there,  there,  not  hers  I  i^ 

rejoice 
To  find  my  stray  sheep  baek  wittia  t.« 

fold. 
The  crowd  are   8oattering»  lei  ni  »*** 

away  I 
And  thenoe  to  England.  [Exst 


ACT  IV 

Scene  I.  — The   Outskirts   of  tsi 

Bower 

Geoffrey  (eommg  out  of  the  leoatf).  U^ 
again  !  light  again  t  Margery  ?  nev  ^  * 
a  finer  thing  there.     How  it  ^tlen  ( 

Eleanor  (entering).  Come  to  as^  l^ 
one.    How  earnest  thou  hiihor  T 
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Ge€>ffrey»  On  1117^  legs. 
Eleanor,  And  mighty  pretty  legs  too. 
rhoa  art  the  prettiest  child  I  ever  saw. 
iVilt  thou  love  me  ? 

Geoffrey,  No;  I  only  love  mother.        xo 
Eisanar,  Ay;  and  who  is  thy  mother  ? 
Geoffrey,  l^ey  call  her  —  Bat  she  lives 
lecrety  yon  see. 
Eleanor,  Why? 
Geoffirey,  Don't  know  why. 
Eleanor,  Ay,  hut  some  one  comes  to  see 
ber  now  and  then.    Who  is  he  ? 
Geoffrey,  Can't  tell. 
Eleanor.  What  does  she  call  him  ? 
Geoffirey,  My  liege.  ao 

Eleanor.  Pretty  one,  how  camest  then  ? 
Geoffirey.  There  was  a  bit  of  yellow  silk 
here  and  there,  and  it  looked  pretty  like  a 
glowworm,  and  I  thonght  if  I  followed  it  I 
should  find  the  fairies. 

Eleanor.  I  am  the  fairy,  pretty  one,  a 
good  fairy  to  thy  mother.  Take  me  to 
her. 

Geoffirey,  There  are  good  fairies  and  bad 
fairies,  and  sometimes  she  cries,  and  can't 
sleep  sound  o'  nights  because  of  the  bad 
fairies.  32 

Eleanor,  She  shall  cry  no  more;  she 
shall  sleep  sound  enough  if  thou  wilt  take 
me  to  her.    I  am  her  good  fairy. 

Geoffirey.  But  you  don't  look  like  a  good 
fairy.  Mother  does.  Ton  are  not  pretty, 
like  mother. 

Eleanor.  We  can't  all  of  us  be  as  pretty 
as  thou  art  —  (oMe)  little  bastard  !  Come, 
here  is  a  golden  chain  I  will  give  thee  if 
thou  wilt  lead  me  to  thy  mother.  4a 

Geoffrey.  Xo — no  |^ld.  Mother  says 
gold  spoils  all.    Love  is  the  only  gold. 

Eleanor,  I  love  thy  mother,  my  pretty 
boy.  Show  me  where  thou  camest  out  of 
the  wood. 

Geoffirey.  By  this  tree;  but  I  don't  know 
if  I  can  find  the  way  back  again. 
Eleanor.  Where  s  the  wuder  ? 
Geoffrey,  Very  bad.    Somebody  struck 
him.  5a 

Eleanor.  Av  ?  who  was  that  ? 
Geoffrey,  dan't  tell.  But  I  heard  say  he 
had  had  a  stroke,  or  you  'd  have  heard  his 
horn  before  now.  Cfome  along,  then;  we 
■hall  see  the  silk  here  and  there,  and  I  want 
Biy  supper.  [^Exeunt.  I 


Scene  II 

Rosamund's  Bower 

Rosamund.  The  boy  so  late;  pray  God, 
he  be  not  lost  I 
I  sent  this  Margery,  and  she  comes  not 

back; 
I  sent  another,  and  she  comes  not  back. 
I  go  myself — so  many  alleys,  crossings. 
Paths,  avenues  —  nay,  if  I  lost  him,  now 
The  folds  have  fallen  from  the  mystery 
And  left  all  naked,  I  were  lost  indeed. 

Enter  Geoffbxt  and  Eleanor. 

Geoffrey,  the  pain  thou  hast  put  me  to ! 

[^Seeing  Eleanor. 
Ha,  you  I 
How  came  you  hither  ? 
Eleanor,  Your  own  child  brought  me 
hither  I  9 

Geoffrey,     You  said  you  could  n't  trust 
Margery,  and  I  watched  her  and  followed 
her  into  the  woods,  and  I  lost  her  and  went 
on  and  on  till  I  found  the  light  and  the 
lady,  and  she  says  she  can  make  you  sleep 
o'  nights. 
Rosamund.  How  dared  you  ?   Know  you 
not  this  bower  is  secret, 
Of  and  belonging  to  the  King  of  England, 
More  sacred  than  his  forests  for  the  chase  ? 
Nay,  nay.  Heaven  help  yon;  get  you  hence 
in  haste  19 

Lest  worse  befall  yon. 

Eleanor,  Child,  I  am  mine  own  self 

Of  and  belonging  to  the  King.    The  King 
Hath  divers  ofs  and  ons,  ora  and  belong- 
ings. 
Almost  as  many  as  your  true  Mussulman  — 
Belongings,   paramours,  whom  it  pleases 

him 
To  call  his  wives;  but  so  it  chances,  child. 
That  I  am  his  main  paramour,  his  sultana. 
But  since  the  fondest  pair  of  doves  will  jar. 
Even  in  a  cage  of  gold,  we  had  words  of 

late. 
And  thereupon  he  call'd  my  children  baa- 

tards. 

Do  you  believe  that  you  are  married  to 

him  ?  30 

Rosamund,  I  should  believe  it. 

Eleanor,  You  must  not  believe  it» 

Because  I  have  a  wholesome  medicine  here 
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Puts  that    belief   asleep.      Your  answer, 

beauty  I 
Do  you  believe  that  yoa  are  married  to 

him? 

Rosamund.  Geoffrey,  my  boy,  I  saw  the 

ball  you  lost  in  the  fork  of  the  great  willow 

oyer  the  brook.    Gro.    See  that  you  do  not 

fall  in.    (to.  38 

Geoffrey.  And  leave  you  alone  with  the 

eood  fairy.    She  calb  you   beauty,  but  I 

don't  like  her  looks.     Well,  you  bid  me  go, 

and  I'll  have  my  ball  anyhow.    Shall  I 

find  you  asleep  when  I  come  back  ? 

Rosamund.  Go.  [^ExU  Greoffrey. 

Eleanor,  He  is  easily  found  again.    Do 

yon  believe  it  ? 
I  pray  yon   then  to   take  my  sleeping- 

dnmght; 
But  if  yon  should  not  oare  to  take  it  — 

see  1  IDratos  a  dagger. 

What  I  have  I  scared  the  red  rose  from 

your  face 
Into  your  heart?    But  this  will  find  it 

there,  49 

And  dig  it  from  the  root  for  ever. 
Rosamund.  Help  I  help  I 

Eleanor.  They  say  that  walls  have  ears; 

but  these,  it  seems. 
Have  none  !  and  I  have  none  —  to  pity 

thee. 
Rosamund.  1  do  beseech  you  —  my  child 

is  so  voung. 
So  backward  too;  I  cannot  leave  him  yet. 
I  am  not  so  happy  I  could  not  die  myself, 
But  the  child  is  so  young.    You  have  chil- 
dren—  his; 
And  mine  i.  the  King's  ohUd;  «>,  if  yon 

love  him  — 
Nay,  if  you  love  him,  there  is  great  wrong 

done 
Somehow;  but  if  you  do  not  —  there  are 

those  59 

Who  say  you  do  not  love  him  —  let  me  go 
With  my  young  boy,  and  I  will  hide  my 

face. 
Blacken  and  gipsyfy  it;  none  shall  know 

me; 
The  King  shall  never  hear  of  me  again. 
But  I  will  beg  ray  bread  along  the  world 
With  my  young  boy,  and  God  wiU  be  our 

guide. 
I  never  meant  you  harm  in  any  way. 
See,  I  can  say  no  more. 
Eleanor.  Will  you  not  say  you  are  not 

married  to  him  ? 


Rosamund.  Ay,  madam,  I  can  Mf  it, : 

you  will.  « 

Eleanor.  Then  is  thy  pretty  boj  a  W 

tard? 
Rosamund.  No. 
Eleanor.  And   thou    thyself   »   pRrvc 

wanton? 
Rosamund.        No. 
I  am  none  such.    I  never  loved  bot  oae 
I  have  heard  of  such  that  range  from  Un 

to  love. 
Like  the  wild  beast  —  if  yoa  oan  call  .: 

love. 
I  have  heard  of  such  —  yea,  even  amotr 

those 
Who  sit  on  thrones  —  I  never  saw  uv 

such. 
Never  knew  any  such,  and  howaoever 
You  do  misname  me,  match'd   with  ssj 

such, 
I  am  snow  to  mud. 

Eleanor.  The  more  the  pity  thei 

That  thy  true  home  —  the  heavens  —  en 
out  for  thee  k. 

Who  art  too  pure  for  earth« 

Enter  Fitzurbb. 


Fitzurse.  Give  her  to 

Eleanor.  The  Judas-lover  of  our  1 
play 
Hath  traok'd  us  hither. 

FUzurse.        Well,  why  not?    I  f olk»vM 
Yon  and  the  child:  he  babbled  all  the  ws? 
Give  her  to  me  to  make  my  honey*mcoo. 
Eleanor.  Ay,  as  the  beara  late  hauey 
Conld  von  keep  her 
Indungeon'd  from  one  whisper  of  the  maL 
Dark  even  from  a  side  glance  of  the  OMm» 
And  onblietted  in  the  oeutre  ^  No  I 
I  follow  out  my  hate  and  thy  revenge.     » 
Fitoirse.  You  bade  me  take  revenge  m- 
other  way  — 
To  bring  her  to  the  dost  — Come  with  of, 

love. 
And  I  will  love  thee.  — -  Madans,  let  Wr 

live. 
I  have  a  far-off  burrow  where  the  Kssg 
Would  miss  her  and  for  ever. 

Eleanor.    How  sayst  thoo,  sweetheart  * 
Wilt  thou  go  with  him  ?   he  will  sun? 
thee. 
Rosamund.  Give  me  the  poison;  tei  a* 
free  of  him  ] 

TEleanor  offin  Ai  sfd> 
No,  no  I    I  will  not  nave  it 
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Then  this  other, 
'lie    wiser  choice,  hecause  mj  sleeping- 

draught 
E^r  bloat  thy  beauty  out  of  shape,  and 

make  too 

liy  body  loathsome  even  to  thy  child; 
^£ile  this  bat  leares  thee  with  a  broken 

hearty 
L    doll-face  blanoh'd  and  bloodless,  over 

which 
f  pretty  Greoffrey  do  not  break  his  own, 
t  must  be  broken  for  him. 

Jiosttmund.  O,  I  see  now 

Totir  purpose  is  to  fright  me  —  a  troubi^ 

dour, 
foQ  play  with  words.    Ton  had  never  used 

so  many, 
l^ot  if  you  meant  it,  I  am  sure.     The 

child  — 
^o  —  mercy  I    No  I     (Kneels.) 

Eleanor.  T^\9j  \  —  that  bosom  never 

aeavedunder  the  Ring's  hand  with  such 

true  passion  no 

^s  at  this  loveless  knife  that  stirs  the  riot, 
^hich  it  will  quench  in  blood  I    Slave,  if 

he  love  thee, 
rhy  life  is  worth  the  wrestle  for  it.    Arise, 
And  dash  thyself  against  me  that  I  may 

slay  thee ! 
rhe  worm  !  shall  I  let  her  go  ?    But  ha  I 

what 's  here  ? 
B^  very  God,  the  cross  I  gave  the  Ring  t 
His  village  darling  in  some  lewd  caress 
Ha/s  wheedled  it  off  the  King's  neck  to  her 

own. 
By  thy  leave,  beauty.     Ay,  the  same  I     I 

warrant 
Thou  hast  sworn  on  this  my  cross  a  hun- 

dred  time.  ' 

Never  to   leave    him — and    that   merits 

death. 
False  oath  on  holy  cross  —  for  thou  must 

leave  him 
To-day,  but  not  quite  yet.    My  good  Fitz- 

urse, 
The  running  down  the  chase  is  kindlier 

sport 
Even  than  the  death.    Who  knows  but 

that  thy  lover 
May  plead  so  pitifully,  that  I  may  spare 

thee? 
Come  hither,  man;  stand  there.     (To  Ros- 
amund.)    Take  thy  one  chance; 
Catch  at  the  last  straw.    Kneel  to  thy 

lord  Fitzurse: 


Crouch  even  because  thou  hatest  him;  fawn 

upon  him 
For  thy  life  and  thy  son's. 

Rosamund  (rising),  I  am  a  Clifford, 

My  son  a  Clifford  and  Flantagenet.  131 

I  am  to  die  then,  tho'  there  stand  beside 

thee 
One  who  might  grapple  with  thy  dagger, 

if  he 
Had  auffht  of  man,  or  thou  of  woman;  or  I 
Would  bow  to  such  a  baseness  as  would 

make  me 
Most  worthy  of  it.     Both  of  us  will  die, 
And  I  will  ny  with  my  sweet  boy  to  heaven. 
And  shriek  to  all  the  saints  among  the 

stars: 
'Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  Eleanor  of  Eng- 
land I 
Murder'd  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor,      140 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  east, 
A  hissing  in  the   west  I '    Have  we  not 

heard 
Raymond  of  Poitou,  thine  own  uncle  — nay, 
Greoffrey  Flantagenet,  thine  own  husband's 

father  — 
Nay,  even  the  accursed   heathen    Salad- 

deen  — 
Strike  I 

I  challenge  thee  to  meet  me  before  God. 
Answer  me  there. 

Eleanor  (raising  the  dagger).  This  in  thy 

bosom,  fool, 
And  after  in  thy  bastard's  ! 

Enter  Beckbt  from  behind.     Catches  hold 

of  her  arm. 

Becket.  Murderess  I 

IThe  dagger  falls;  theg  stare  at  one 
another.    After  a  pause. 
Eleanor.  My  lord,  we  kuow  you  proud 
of  your  fine  hand,  150 

But  having  now  admired  it  long  enough. 
We  find  that  it  is  mightier  than  it  seems  — 
At  least  mine  own  is  frailer;  you  are  lam- 
ing it. 
Becket.   And  lamed  and  maim'd  to  dis- 
location, better 
Than  raised  to  take  a  life  which  Henry  bade 

me 
Guard  from  the  stroke  that  dooms  thee 

after  death 
To  wail  in  deathless  flame. 

Eleanor.  Nor  yon  nor  1 

Have  now  to  learn,  my  lord,  that  our  good 

Henry  isS 
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Says  many  a  thing  in  sadden  heats  which  he 
Gflonsays  by  next  sunrising — often  ready 
To  tear  himself  for  having  said  as  much. 
My  lord,  Fitzurse  — 

Becket.      He  too  1  what  dost  thon  here  ? 
Dares  the  bear  slouch  into  the  lion's  den  ? 
One  downward  plunge  of  his  paw  would 

rend  away 
Eyesight  and  manhood,  life  itself,  from 

thee. 
60,  lest  I  blast  thee  with  anathema. 
And  make  thee  a  world's  horror. 

Fitzurse.  My  lord,  I  shall 

Remember  this. 

Becket,  I  do  remember  thee; 

Lest  I  remember  thee  to  the  lion,  go.       169 

[Exit  Fitzurse. 
Take  up  your  dagger;  put  it  in  the  sheath. 
Eleanor,  Might  not  your  courtesy  stoop 

to  hand  it  me  ? 
fiat  crowns  must  bow  when  mitres  sit  so 

high. 
Well  —  well  —  too  costly  to  be  left  or  lost. 

[Picks  up  the  dagger. 
I  had  it  from  an  Arab  soldan,  who, 
When  I  was  there  in  Antioch,  marvell'd  at 
Our  unfamiliar  beauties  of  the  west; 
But  wonder'd  more  at  my  much  constancy 
To  the  monk-king,  Louis,  our  former  bar- 
then. 
From  whom,  as  being  too  kin,  you  know, 

my  lord,  179 

God's  grace  and  Holy  Church  deliver'd  us. 
I  think,  time  given,  I  could  have  talk'd 

him  out  of 
His  ten  wives  into  one.     Look  at  the  hilt. 
What    excellent   workmanship  I      Li    our 

poor  west 
We  cannot  do  it  so  well. 

Becket,  We  can  do  worse. 

Madam,  I  saw  your  dagger  at  her  throat; 
I  heard  your  savage  cry. 

Eleatwr.  Well  acted,  was  it  ? 

A  comedy  meant  to  seem  a  tragedy  — 
A  feint,  a  farce.    My  honest  lord,  you  are 

known 
Thro'  all  the  courts  of  Christendom  as  one 
That  mars  a  cause  with  over  violence.     190 
You  have  wrong'd  Fitzurse.    I  speak  not 

of  myself.  , 
We  thought  to  scare  this  minion  of  the 

Back  from  her  churchless  commerce  with 

the  King 
To  the  fond  arms  of  her  first  love,  Fitzurse, 


Who  swore  to  many  her.    Tc 

the  farce. 
My  savage  cry  ?    Why,  she  — 

I  strove 

To  work  against  her  license  for  her  govi 
fiark'd  out  at  me  such  monstrous  Smi^ 

that 
The  King  himself,  for  love  of  his  own  na 
If  hearing,  woald  have  sponi'd  her;  whc* 

upon  9 

I   menaced   her  with  this,   as   when  ^ 

threaten 
A  yelper  with  a  stick.     Nay,  I  deny  vsL 
Tluit  I  was  somewhat  anger'd.    Do  t^ 

hear  me  ? 
Believe  or  no,  I  care  not.    Yoa  have  \aR 
The  ear  of  the  King.    I  have  it.  — My  Wed 

paramount. 
Our  great  High-priest,  will  not  yoar  Hcl- 

ness 
Youohsafe    a    gracious    answer    to   rm 

Queen  ? 
Becket   Rosamnnd    hath    not  amer'j 

yoa  one  word; 
Madam,  I  will  not  answer  yon  one  word 
Daughter,  the   world    hath    trick*d  th» 

Leave  it,  daughter;  > 

Come  thon  with  me  to  Godstow  noniien. 
And  live  what  may  be  left  thee  of  a  life 
Saved  as  by  miracle  alone  with  Him 
Who  gave  it. 

Re-enter  Gboffbkt. 

Oeojffrey,  Mother,  yon  told  me  a  greet  ft: 

it  was  n't  in  the  willow. 
BeekeL  Follow  ns,  my  son,  and  we  ^ 

find  it  for  thee  — 
Or  something  manlier. 

[Exeunt  Becket,  Rosamond,  and  Gfu^- 

frey, 
Eleanor.  The  world  hath  triok*d  her- 

that  's  the  King;  if  so, 
There  was  the  farce,  uie  faint  —  ooi  vam^ 

And  yet  ?^ 

I  am  all  but  sure  my  dagger  was  a  feist 
Till  the  worm  tom'd — not  life  shot  sp  ■ 

blood. 
But  death  drawn  in;  —  (looking  atiJ^e9is^\ 

this  was  no  feint,  then  ?  no. 
But  can  I  swear  to  that,  had  she  boi  gi^^ 
Plain  answer  to  plain  qaery  ?  nty,  b^ 

thinks 
Had  she  bat  bowed  herself  to  nfHtk 

wave 
Of  humiliation,  worshipt  whom  she  \m^ 
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>uld  haye  let  her  be,  scom'd  her  too 

much 

her.    Heniy — Becket  tells  him 

this  — 

:e  tny  life  might  lose  him  Aquitaine. 
l>olitic  for  that.    Imprison  me  ?       330 
tor  it  came  to  nothing  —  only  a  feint. 
slie  not  tell  me  I  was  playing  on  her  ? 
s  ^rear  to  mine  own  self  it  was  a  feint. 
'  should  I  swear,  Eleanor,  who  am,  or 

was, 
vereign  power  ?    The  King  placks  out 

their  eyes 
»  sfcn^er  him,  and  shall  not  I,  the  Queen, 
*    out  her  heart  —  kill,  kill  with  knife 

or  Tenom 
of  his  slanderous  harlots  ?    '  None  of 

80ch?' 
T'e  her  none  the  more.    Tut,  the  chance 

gone, 
lives  —  but  not  for  him;  one  point  is 

gain'd.    '  340 

L   that  thro'  the  Pope  divorced  King 

Louis, 
mine    his  monkery,'^!  that  wedded 

Henry, 
loring  his  manhood  —  will  he  not  mock 

at  me, 
(  jealous  fool  balk'd  of  her  will  —  with 

himf 
he  and  he  must  never  meet  again, 
^nald  Fitzurse  I 

Rf^rUer  Fitzurse. 

*%ttur9e.        Here,  Madam,  at  your  plea- 
sure. 
iHeanor,  My  pleasure  is  to  have  a  man 

about  me. 
ly  did  you  slink  away  so  like  a  cur  ? 
FUzume.  Madam,  I  am  as  much  man  as 

the  King, 
dam,  I  fear  Church-censures  like  your 

King.  350 

Eleanor,  He  grovels  to  the  Church  when 

he  's  bhudc-blooded, 
t  kinglike  fought  the  proud  archbishop, 

—  kinglike 
ified  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  kingly  sires, 
le   Normans,  striving  still  to  break  or 

bind 
le  spiritual  giant  with  our  island  laws 
id  customs,  made  me  for  the  moment 

proud 
ren  of  that  stale  Church -bond  which 

link'd  me  with  him 


To  bear  him  kingly  sons.    I  am  not  so  sure 
But  that  I  love  him  still.    Thou  as  much 

man  1 
No  more  of  that;  we  will  to  France  and  be 
Beforehand  with  the  King,  and  brew  from 

out  261 

This  Godstow-Becket  intermeddling  such 
A  strong  hate-philtre  as  may  madden  him 

—  madden 
Against  his  priest  beyond  all  hellebore. 


ACT  V 

Scene  I.  —  Castle  in  Normandy 
King's  Chamber 

Henry,  Bxmer  of  York,  Fouot,  Joce- 
LYN  OF  Salisbury. 

Roger  of  York.  Nay,  nay,  my  liege, 

He  rides  abroad  with  armed  followers. 

Hath  broken  all  his  promises  to  thyself. 

Cursed  and    anathematized  us  right  and 
left, 

Stirr'd  up  a  party  there  against  your  son  — 
Henry,  Roger  of  York,  you  always  hated 
him, 

£v6n  when  you  both  were  boys  at  Theo- 
bald's. 
Roger  of  York,  I  always  hated  bound- 
less arrogance. 

In  mine  own  cause  I  strove  against  him 
there,  9 

And  in  thy  cause  I  strive  against  him  now. 
Henry,   I  cannot  think  he  moves  against 
my  son. 

Knowing  right  well  with  what  a  tenderness 

He  loved  my  son. 
Roger  of  York.       Before  you  made  him 
king. 

But  Becket  ever  moves  against  a  king. 

The  Church   is  all  —  the  crime  to  be  a 
king. 

We  trust  your  Boyal  Grace,  lord  of  more 
land 

Than  any  crown  in  Europe,  will  not  yield 

To  lay  your  neck   beneath  your  citizen's 
heel. 
Henry.   Not  to  a  Gregory  of  my  thron- 
ing !    No. 
Foliot,  Mj  royal  liege,  in  aiming  at  your 
love,  TO 

It  may  be  sometimes  I  have  overshot 

My  duties  to  our  Holy  Mother  Church, 
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Tho'  all  the  world  allows  I  fall  no  inoh 

Behind  this  Becket,  rather  go  beyond 

In  scourgings,  macerations,  mortifyings, 

Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the  spiritual 
eye, 

And  break  the  soul  from  earth.    Let  all 
that  be. 

I  boast  not;  bnt  yon  know  thro'  all  this 
quarrel 

I  still  naye  deayed  to  the  crown,  in  hope 
the  crown 

Would  cleave  to  me  that  but  obey'd  the 
crown,  30 

Crowning  your  son;  for  which  our  loyal 
service, 

And  since  we  likewise  swore  to  obey  the 
customs, 

York  and  myself,  and  our  good  Salisbury 
here, 

Are  push'd  from  out  communion  of  the 
Church. 
Jocelun  of  Salisbury.  Becket  hath  trod- 
den on  us  like  worms,  my  liege, 

Trodden  one  half  dead;  one  half,  but  half- 
alive, 

Cries  to  the  King. 
Henry  (tuide).  Take  care  o'  thyself,  O 

Jocelyn  of  SaUshury,  Being  so  crush'd 

and  so  humiliated 
We   scarcely  dare  to  bless  the  food  we 

eat 
Because  of  Becket. 
Henry.        What  would  ye  have  me  do  ? 
Roger  of  York.  Summon  your  barons; 

take  their  counsel;  yet  41 

I  know  —  could  swear  —  as  long  as  Becket 

breathes. 
Your  Grace  will  never  have  one  quiet  hour. 
Henry.  What  ?  —  Ay — but  pray  you  do 

not  work  upon  me. 
I  see  your  drift  —  it  may  be  so  —  and  yet 
You  know  me  easily  anger'd.     WiU  yon 

hence  ? 
He  shall  absolve  yon  —  you  shall  have  re- 
dress. 
I  have  a  dizzying  headache.    Let  me  rest. 
I  '11  call  you  by  and  by. 

[Exeunt  Koger  of  York,  Foliot,  and 

Jocelyn  of  Salisbury. 
Would  he  were  dead  1    I  have  lost  all  love 

for  him.  50 

If  Grod  would  take  him  in  some  sudden 

way  — 
Would  he  were  dead  I  [Lies  down. 


Page  (entering).  My  liege,  the  Qace  i 

England. 
Henry.  God's  eyes  I  [^tertnif  < 

Enter  Elxajsor. 

Eleanor.       Of  EngUmd  ?    Say  of  A\a 

taine. 
I  am  no  Queen  of  England.   I  had  draz< 
I  was  the  bride  of  Eneland,  and  a  qom 
Henry.  And,  —  whue  yoa  dre«m*<d  ji 

were  the  bride  of  Engkuid,  — 
Stirring  her  baby-king  against  me  ?  hs ' 
Eleanor.  The    brideless  Becket  is  tr 

kine  and  mine; 
I  will  go  kve  and  die  in  Aqnitaane. 
^e„|   Except  I  cup  2^  io,o  ,- 

here, 
Lest  thou  shouldst  play  the  wanton  tfk" 

again. 
Ha,  you  of  Aqui taine  I    O  yoa  of  i^' 

taine  I 
Yon  were    but  Aquitaine  to  Louit^i 

wife; 
You  are  only  Aquitaine  to  me  —  do  wife 
Eleanor.  And  why,  my  lord,  shoald  I  bi 

wife  to  one 
That  only  wedded  me  for  AqniiaiDt  ? 
Yet  this  no-wife  —  her  six  and  thirtr  ».'■ 
Of  Provence   blew  you  to  your  EogL- 

throne; 
And  this  no-wife  has  home  joo  foer  bn«* 

sons, 
And  one  of  them  at  least  is  like  toprtwt  > 
Bigger  in  our  small  world  than  ihoa  sK 

Henry.  At- 

Richard,  if  he  be  mine  —  I  hope  him  oi*- 
But  thou  art  like  enough  to  makt  ^ 

thine. 
Eleanor.  Becket  is  like  enoogh  to  vi^* 

all  his. 
Henry.  Methought  I  had   recoverM  '^ 

the  Becket, 
That  all  was  planed  and  bevell'd  ua»^' 

again. 
Save  from  some  hateful  caatrip  of  tKr 

own. 
Eleanor.  I  will  go  live  and  die  is  Af** 

taine. 
I  dream'd  I  was  the  consort  of  a  kin;*    ^ 
Not  one  whose  back  his  priest  has  broirc 
Henry.  Wb*' 

Is  the  end  come  ?    Yon,  will  yoa  eiv^ 

my  foe 
Mv  victor  in  mid-battle  ?     I  will  he 
Sole  master  of  my  house.  Hie  end  if  to^ 
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^hAt  game,  what  juggle,  what  devilry  ore 

you.  playing  ? 
^Hy   do  you  thrust  this  Beoket  on  me 

again? 
JSleanor.  Why  ?  for  I  am  true  wife,  and 

have  my  fears 
es^   Backet  thrust  you  even  from  your 

throne. 
'o  you  know  this  cross,  my  liege  ? 
itenry  (ttammg  his  head),  Awav  I  Not  I. 
£^leanor.   Not  even  the  central  diamond, 
worth,  I  think, 
[&lf  of  the  Antioch  whence  I  had  it 
Henry.  That  ? 

Eleanor,  I  gave  it  yon,  and  you  your 
paramour;  91 

»lie  sends  it  back,  as  being  dead  to  earth, 
»o  dead  henceforth  to  yon. 

Henry,    Dead  &  you  have  murder'd  her, 
'*oand  out  her  secret  bower  and  murder'd 
her. 
Eleanor,  Your  Becket  knew  the  secret 

of  your  bower. 
Henry  (calling  out).   Ho  there  I  thy  rest 

of  life  is  hopeless  prison. 
Eleanor,   And  what  would  my  own  Aqui- 
taine  say  to  that  ? 
Pirst,  free  thy  captive  from  her  hopeless 
prison. 
Henry.  O  devil,  can  I  free  her  from  the 

grave? 

Eleanor,  Yon  are  too  tragic;  both  of  us 

are  players  100 

In  sneh  a  comedy  as  oar  court  of  Provence 

Had  langVd  at.    That 's  a  delicate  Latin 

lay 
Of  Walter  Map:  the  lady  holds  the  cleric 
Lovelier  than  any  soldier,  his  poor  ton- 
sure 
A  crown  of  Empire.    Will  yon  have  it 

again? 
(Offering  the  cross.    He  dashes  U  doum,) 
Saint  Cupid,  that  is  too  irreverent. 
Then  mine  once  more.     (PiUs  it  on.) 

Your  cleric  hath  your  lady. 
Nay,  what  nncomely  faces,  conld  he  see 

you ! 
Foam  at  the  mouth  because  King  Thomas, 

lord 
Not  only  of  your  vassals  but  amours,       no 
Thro'  chastest  honor  of  the  Decalogue 
Hath  used  the  full  authority  of  his  Church 
To  put  her  into  Godstow  nunnerv. 
Henry,  To  pat  her  into  Godstow  nnn- 
neryt 


lie  dared  not  —  liar!  yet,  yet  I  remem- 
ber— 
I  do  remember. 

He  bade  me  put  her  into  a  nnnnery  — 
Into  Godstow,  into  Hellstow,  Devilstow  ? 
The  Church  1  the  Church  2  119 

Grod's  eyes  1  I  would  the  Church  were 
down  in  hell !  {^Exit, 

Eleanor,  Aha  I 

Enter  the  four  Knightb. 

Fitzitrse,  What  made  the  King  cry  out 

so  furiously  ? 
Eleanor.  Our  Becket,  who  will  not  ab- 
solve the  bishops. 
I  think  ye  four  have  canse  to  love  this 
Becket. 
Fitzurse,   I  hate  him  for  his  insolence  to 

all. 
De  Tracy,  And  I  for  all  his  insolence  to 

thee. 
De  Brito,  1  hate  him  for  I  hate  him  is 
my  reason. 
And  yet  I  hate  him  for  a  hypocrite. 

De  Morville.  I  do  not  love  him,  for  he 

did  his  best 

To  break  the  barons,  and  now  braves  the 

King.  .  130 

Eleanor,  Strike,  then,  at  once,  the  King 

would  have  him  —  See  I 

Re-enter  Hekrt. 

Henry,  No  man  to  love  me,  honor  me, 
obey  me  I 

Sluggards  and  fools ! 

The  slave  that  eat  my  bread  has  kick'd  his 
King! 

The  dog  I  cramm'd  with  dainties  worried 
me ! 

The  fellow  that  on  a  lame  jade  came  to 
court, 

A  ragged  cloak  for  saddle  —  he,  he,  he. 

To  shake  my  throne,  to  push  into  my  cham- 
ber— 

My  bed,  where  even  the  slave  is  private  — 
he  — 

111  have  her  out  again,  he  shall  absolve    140 

The  bishops — they  but  did  my  will  —  not 
you  — 

Sluggards  and  fools,  why  do  yoa  stand  and 
stare? 

You  are  no  King*8  men  —  you  —  you  -^you 
are  Becket's  men. 

Down  with  King  Henry  I  np  with  the  Arch- 
bishop ! 
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Will  DO  man  free  me  from  this  pestilent 

priest  ?  lExU. 

^The  Knights  draw  their  swords. 

Eleanor.  Are  ye  King's    men?    I  am 

King's  woman,  I. 
Hie  KmghU,  King's  men  !    King's  men! 


Scene  II 

A  Room  in  Canterbury  Monastery 

Bkcxet  and  John  of  Salisbury. 

BecJcet.  York  said  so  ? 

John  of  Salisbury.  Yes:  a  man  may  take 

good  counsel 
Eren  from  his  foe. 

Becket,  York  will  say  anything. 

What  is  he  saying  now  ?  gone  to  the  King 

And  taken  our  anathema  with  him.   York  I 

Can  the  King  de-anathematize  this  York  ? 

John  of  Salisbury.  Thomas,  I  would  thou 

hadst  retum'd  to  England 
Like  some  wise  prince  of  this  world  from 

his  wars, 
With  more  of  olive-hranoh  and  amnesty 
For  foes  at  home  —  thou  hast  raised  the 

world  against  thee. 
Becket,   Why,  John,  my  kingdom  is  not 

of  this  world.  lo 

John  of  Salisbury.  If  it  were  more  of 

this  world  it  might  he 
More  of  the  next.     A  policy  of  wise  pardon 
Wins  here  as  well  as  there.    To  hless  thine 

enemies  — 
Becket.  Ay,  mine,  not  Heaven's. 
John  of  Salisbury.   And  may  there  not  he 

something 
Of  this  world's  leaven  in  thee  too,  when 

crying 
On  Holy  Church  to  thunder  out  her  rights 
And  thine  own  wrong  so  pitilessly  ?    Ah, 

Thomas, 
The  lightnings  that  we  think  are  only  Hea- 
ven's 
Flash  sometimes  out  of  earth  against  the 

heavens.  19 

The  soldier,  when  he  lets  his  whole  self  go 
Lost  in  the  common  good,  the  common 

wrong. 
Strikes  truest  even  for  his  own  self.    I 

crave 
Thy  pardon  —  I  have  still  thy  leave  to 

speak. 


Thon  hast  waged  God's 

King;  and  yet 
We  are  seU-unoextain 


may, 
Yea,  even  when  we  know  aoi,  wax  c£\ 

spites 
And  private  hates  with  oar  defeaer  i 

Heaven. 

Enter  Edward  Grim. 

Becket.    Thon  art  hot  yeateidaj  bam 
Cambridge,  Grim; 
What  say  ye  thne  of  Becket  ? 

Grim.  I  believe  k= 

The  bravest  in  oar  roll  of  primates  dowa 
From  Austin  — there  are  some — lior  then 

are  men 
Of  canker'd  judgment  everywhere  — 

Becket.  Who  hH 

With  York,  with  Yozk  against  me. 

Grim.  Well,  my  lord. 

A  stranger  monk  desires  aooees  to  yoo. 

Becket.  York  wunst  Canterboxy,  Ycrl 
against  God  I 
I  am  open  to  him.  [^Bxit  Gm 

Enter  Robamukd  as  a  Monk. 


Rosamund,  Can  I  speak  with  j« 

Alone,  my  father  ? 
Becket.  Come  yoa  to  ooafe«  * 

Rosamund.  Kot  now. 
Becket.   Then  speak;  this  is   my  otkr 
self, 
Who,  like  my  conseienoe,  never  lets  me  1» 
Rosamund   (throwing  back  the  ear!}-  * 
know  him,  our  good  John  ol  Ss2»> 
bury, 
Becket.  JBreaking  already  from  thy  *>> 
vitiate 
To  plunge  into  this  bitter  world  again  — 
These  wells  of  Marah  I    I  am  grieved,  mj 

daughter* 
I  thought  that  I  had  made  a  peaee  for  tk( 
Rosamund.  Small  peaee  was  mine  in  aj 
novitiate,  father. 
Thro'  all  closed  doors  a  dreadful  whisfwr 

crept 
That    thou    wooldst   excommnnieate  k^ 

King. 
I  could  not  eat,  sleep,  pray.    I  had  witkve 
The  monk's  disguise  thoa  gmvett  ma  for 
my  bower;  •■ 

I  think  our  abbess  knew  it  and  allow'd  it 
I  fled,  and  found  thy  name  a  charm  to  p^ 
me 
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Food,  roof,  and  rest.  I  met  a  robber  once; 
I  told  him  I  waa  bomid  to  see  the  arch- 
bishop: 
'  Pass  on,'  he  said,  and  in  thy  name  I  pass'd 
From  house  to  house.  In  one  a  son  stone- 
blind 
Sat  by  his  mother's  hearth.  He  had  gone  too 

far 
Into  the  King's  own  woods;  and  the  poor 

mother, 
Soon  aa  she  learnt  I  was  a  friend  of  thine, 
Cried  out  against  the  cruelty  of  the  King. 
I  said  it  was  the  King's  courts,  not  the 
King,  60 

But  she  would  not  believe  me,  and  she 

wish'd 
The  Church  were  king;  she  had  seen  the 

archbishop  once, 
So  mild,  so  kind.     The  people  love  thee, 
father. 
Becket.  Alas  I  when  I  was  Chancellor  to 
the  King, 
I  fear  I  was  as  cruel  as  the  King. 

Rosamund.  Cruel  ?    O,  no  —  it  is  the 
law,  not  he; 
The  customs  of  the  realm. 

Becket.  The  customs  I  customs ! 

Rosamund.  My  lord,  you  have  not  ex- 
communicated him  ?  68 
O,  if  you  have,  absolve  him  I 

Bechet.  Daughter,  daughter, 

Deal  not  with  things  you  know  not. 

Rosamund.  I  know  hhn. 

Then  you   have  done  it,  and  I  call  you 

cruel. 

John  of  SiUishury,    No,  daughter,  you 

mistake  our  good  archbishop; 

For  once  in  France  the  King  haa  been  so 

harsh. 
He    thought    to     excommunicate    him  — 

Thomas, 
You  could  not  —  old  affection    maater'd 

you, 
Yon  falter'd  into  tears. 

Rosamund.  God  bless  him  for  it  I 

Becket.  Nay,  make  me  not  a  woman, 
John  of  Salisbury, 
Nor  make  me  traitor  to  my  holy  office.     78 
Did  not  a  man's  voice  ring  along  the  aisle, 
*  The  King  is  sick  and  almost  unto  death.' 
How  could  I  excommunicate  him  then  ? 
Rosamund.  And  wilt  thou  excommuni- 
cate him  now  ? 
Becket.  Daughter,  my  time  la  short,  I 
shall  not  do  it. 


And  were  it  longer — well  —  I  should  not 
do  it. 
Rosamund.  Thanks  in  this  life,  and  in 

the  life  to  come  I 
Becket.  Get  thee  back  to  thy  nunnery 
with  all  haste; 
Let  this   be  thy  last  trespass.    But  one 

question — 
How  fares  thy  pretty  boy,  the  little  Geof- 

f  rey  ? 
No  fever,  cough,  croup,  sickness  ? 

Rosamund.  No,  but  saved 

From    all    that    by    our    solitude.      Th«} 
plagues  90 

That  smite  the  city  spare  the  solitudes. 
Becket.  (rod  save  him  from  all  sickness 
of  the  soul  I 
Thee  too,  thy  solitude  among  thy  nuns. 
May  that  save  thee  I    Doth  he  remember 
me  ? 
Rosamund.   I  warrant  him. 
Becket.  He  is  marvellously  like  thee. 

Rosamund,  Liker  the  King. 
Becket.  No,  daughter. 

Rosamund.  Ay,  but  wait 

Till  his  nose  rises;  he  will  be  very  king. 
Becket.   Even  so;  but  think  not  of  the 

King.    Farewell  I 

Rosamund.  My  lord,  the  city  is  full  of 

armed  men.  99 

Becket.  Even  so.    Farewell  I 

Rosamund.       1  will  but  pass  to  vespers. 

And  breathe  one  prayer  for  my  liege-lord 

the  King, 
His  child  and  mine  own  soul,  and  so  return. 
Becket.  Pray  for  me  too;  much  need  of 
prayer  have  I. 

[Rosamund  kneels  and  goes. 
Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  celibates, 
Liacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of  child  I 
John  of  Salisbury,   More  gain  than  loss; 
for  of  your  wives  you  shall 
Find  one  a  slut  whose  fairest  linen  seems 
Foul  as  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it  —  one 
So  charged  with  tongue  that  every  thread 
of  thought  109 

Is  broken  ere  it  joins  —  a  shrew  to  boot. 
Whose  evil  song  far  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile — no  hope  but 

death; 
One  slow,  fat,   white,  a  burthen  of  the 

hearth; 
And  one  that  being  thwarted  ever  swoons 
And  weeps  herself  into  the  place  of  power; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  IhycL 
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So  rare  the  household  honey-makins' bee, 
Man's  help  1  bat  we,  we  have  the  Blessed 

Virein 
For  worship,  and  our  Mother  Charoh  for 

bride; 
And  all  the  souls  we  saved  and  fathered 

here  lao 

Will  greet  us  as  our  babes  in  Paradise. 
What  noise  was  that  ?  she  told  us  of  arm'd 

men 
Here  in  the  city.    Will  you  not  withdraw  ? 
Becket.  I  once  was  out  with  Henry  in 

the  days 
When  Henry  loved  me,  and  we  came  upon 
A  wild-fowl  sitting  on  her  nest,  so  still 
I  reaoh'd  my  hand  and  touch'd;  she  did  not 

stir; 
The  snow  had  frozen  round  her,  and  she  sat 
Stone-dead  upon  a  heap  of  ice-cold  eggs. 
Look  1   how  this   love,  this   mother,   runs 

thro'  all  130 

The  world  God  made  —  even  the  beast  — 

the  bird ! 
John  of  Salisbury.  Ay,  still  a  lover  of  the 

beast  and  bird  ? 
But  these  arm'd  men — will  yon  not  hide 

yourself  ? 
Perchance  the  fierce  De  Brocs  from  Salt- 
wood  Castle, 
To  assail  our  Holy  Mother  lest  she  brood 
Too  long  o'er  this  hard  ef^g^  the  world,  and 

send 
Her  whole  heart's  heat  into  it,  till  it  break 
Into  young  angels.     Pray  you,  hide  your- 
self. 
Becket.  There  was  a  little  fair-hair'd 

Korman  maid  139 

Lived  in  mv  mother's  house;  if  Rosamund  is 
The  world  s  rose,  as  her  name  imports  her 

— she 
Was  the  world's  lily. 
John  of  Salisbury.   Ay,  and  what  of  her  ? 
Becket,  She  died  of  leprosy. 
John  of  Salisbury.  I  know  not  why 

You  call  these  old  things  back  again,  my 

lord. 
Becket.    The  drowning  man,  they  say, 

remembers  all 
The  chances  of  his  life,  just  ere  he  dies. 
Jcihn  of  Salisbury.   Ay  —  but  these  arm'd 

men  —  will  you  drown  yourself  f 
He  loses  half  the  meed  of  martyrdom      148 
Who  will  be  martyr  when  he  might  escape. 
Becket.   What  day  of  the  week  ?    Tues- 

dav? 


John  ofSaiisbury,        Taeiday,  my  lord 
BeckeL  On  a  Tuesday  was  1  bona, 
on  a  Tuesday 
Baptized;  and  on  a  Tuesday  did  I  fir 


Forth  from  Northampton;  on 

pass'd 

From  England  into  bitter  bMiiwhimwit; 
On  a  Tuesday  at  Pontigny  came  to  me 
The  ghostly  warning  of  my  mariyidom; 
On  a  Tuesday  from  mine  exile  I  retniD^dt 
And  on  a  Tuesday  — 

Tbact  enters^  then  FrrzuHSK,  Ds  Bkztu 
and  D£  Morvillk.    lAoinis&fMowin^ 

—  on  a  Tuesday  —    Tracy 
{A  long  silence,  broken  by  fltzorae  msf^ 
ing,  contempiuouslyt) 
God  help  thee  I 
John  of  Salisbury  (aside).  How  tbe  good 
archbishop  reddens  I 
He  never  yet  oould   brook  the   note  of 
scorn.  t^ 

Fitzurse.  My  lord,  we  bring  a  meamge 
from  the  King 
Beyond  the  water;  will  yon  have  it  alone. 
Or  with  these  listeners  near  yon  ? 
Becket.  As  yon  wiH 

Fitzurse.  Nay,  as  you  wilL 
Becket.  Nay,  aa  yo«  wiH 

John  of  Salisbury,  Why,  thea 

Better  perhaps  to  speak  with  them  upart 
Let  us  withdraw. 

lAU  go  out  except  the  four  Knigfata  and 

Becket. 

Fitzurse,  We  are  all  alone  with  him. 

Shall  I  not  smite  him  with  his  owv  exots- 

staff? 

De  MorviUe.  No,  look  I  the  door  is  open: 

let  him  be. 
Fitzurse.  The  King  eondemna  your  ex- 

communicating — 
Becket.  This  is  no  secret,  bat  a  paUif 
matter. 
In  here  again  I 

John  of  Sausbubt  and  Moksi 

Now,  sirs,  the  King's  eomniiin<)D ! 
Fitzurse.  The  King  beycnd  like  water. 
thro'  our  voices. 
Commands  you  to  he  datifal  and  leal 
To  your  young  King  on  this  tide  of  thf 

water, 
Not  scorn  him  for  the  foibles  of  his  yootb. 
What  I  yoa  would   make  bis  coroiiBlkB 
Yoid 
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By   cnxsing  those  who  orown'd  him.    Out 
upon  jou  I 
SeckeL  Reginald,  all  men  know  I  loved 
the  prince. 
Hia  father  gave  him  to  my  care,  and  I 
Hecame  hU  second  father.    He  had  his 
faults,  180 

'F'f^T  which  I  would  have  laid  mine  own  life 

down 
To  help  him  from  them,  since  indeed  I 

loved  him, 
Ajdd.  love  him  next  after  mj  lord  hb  fa- 
ther. 
Rather  than  dim  the  splendor  of  his  crown 
T  fain  would  treble  and  quadruple  it 
IVith  revenues,  realms,  and  golden  pro- 
vinces 
So  that  were  done  in  equity. 

FUzutte.  You  have  broken 

Your  bond  of  peace,  your  treaty  with  the 

King— . 
Wakening  such  brawls  and  loud  disturb- 
ances 
In  England,  that  he  calls  yon  overniea     190 
To  answer  for  it  in  his  Norman  courts. 
Secket.  Prate  not  of  bonds,  for  never, 
O,  never  again 
Shall  the  waste  voice  of  the  bond-breaking 


Divide  me  from  the  mother  church  of  Eng- 
land, 
My  Canterbury.    Loud  disturbances  I 
O,  ay  —  the  bells  rang  out  even  to  deafen- 
ing. 
Organ  and  pipe,  and  dulcimer,  chants  and 

hymns 
In  all  the  churches,  trumpets  in  the  halls. 
Sobs,  langhter,  cries;   they  spread    their 

raiment  down 
Before  me  —  would  have  made  my  path- 
way flowers,  300 
Save  that  it  was  midwinter  in  the  street, 
But  full  midsummer  in  those  honest  hearts. 
FUzune,  The  King   commands  you  to 
absolve  the  bishops 
Whom  you  have  excommunicated. 

Seckei.  I? 

Not  I,  the  Pope.    Ask  him  tor  absolution. 
FUzune.  But  yon  advised  the  Pope. 
BedteL  And  so  I  did. 

They  have  but  to  submit. 

Tvktf  Four  Knights,  The  King  commands 
you. 
We  are  all  King's  men. 
BeckeL  King^s  men  at  least  should  know 


That  their  own  King  closed  with  me  last 

July 
That  I  should  pass  the  censures  of  the 

Church  310 

On  those  that  crown'd  young  Henry  in  this 

realm. 
And  trampled  on  the  rights  of  Canterbury. 
Fitzune.  What  I    dare  you  charge  the 

King  with  treachery  ? 
He  sanction  thee  to  excommunicate 
The  prelates  whom  he  chose  to  crown  his 

son  ! 
Beck^.  I  nmke  no  word  of  treachery, 

Reginald. 
But  for  the  truth  of  this  I  make  appeal 
To  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  prelates, 

barons, 
Monks,  knights,  five  hundred,  that  were 

there  and  heard. 
Nay,  you  yourself  were  there;  you  heard 

yourself.  aao 

Fitzune,  1  was  not  there. 
Becket,  I  saw  you  there. 

Fitzurse.  I  was  not. 

Becket.  You  were.    I  never  forget  any- 
thing. 
Fitzurse.  He  makes  the  King  a  traitor, 

me  a  liar. 
How  long  shall  we  forbear  him  ? 
John  ^  Salisbury  (drawing  Becket  aside). 

O  my  good  lord, 
Speak  with  them  privately  on  this  here- 
after. 
Ton  see  they  have  been  revelling,  and  I 

fear 
Are  braced  and  brazen'd  up  with  Christ- 
mas wines 
For  any  murderous  brawl. 

Becket.  And  yet  they  prate 

Of  mine,  my  brawls,  when  those  that  name 

themselves 
Of  the  Eang's  part  have  broken  down  our 

bams,  330 

Wasted  our  diocese,  outraged  our  tenants. 
Lifted    our   produce,  driven    our    clerics 

out  — 
Why  they,  your  friends,  those  ruffians,  the 

De  Brocs, 
They  stood  on  Dover  beach  to  murder  me. 
They  slew  my  stags  in  mine  own  manor 

here, 
Mutilated,  poor  brute,  my  sumpter^mule, 
Plunder'd  the  vessel  full  of  Gascon  wine, 
The  old  King's  present,  carried  off  the 

casks, 
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Kill'd  iiaJf  Uie  eiew,  dngeoo'd  the  otiier 

In  PercoMj  CafUa  '— 

Dt  MarvOU.  Why  not  niHier  then. 

If  this  be  MOf  ecmpbdn  to  joarjKmng  Kingy 
Not  panisli  of  jonr  own  sotboritj  ? 

Bedeet,  Mine  enemiee  barr'd  aU  aeeeet  to 
the  bof. 
Thej  knew  be  lored  me, 
Ha^  Mnsfay  bow  proodlj  joa  exalt  jonr 

Xsjr,  wben   tbej  seek    to   orertom    our 

ri^ti, 
I  ftfk  no  leare  of  king,  or  mortal  man, 
To  fet  tbem  itraigbt  again.     Alone  I  do  it. 
Giro  to  the  King  tbe  tbinga  tbat  are  the 
King's,  249 

And  tbofe  of  God  to  Grod. 

Fitzune.  Threats  1  threats  I  je  bear  bim. 
What  I    will  be    excommunicate    all    tbe 
world? 

[The  Knights  eome  round  Becket. 
De  Tracy.  He  s£ill  not. 
DtBrito.        Well,  as  yet  —  I  should  be 

Cteful  — 
ot  excommunicated  me. 
Becket.  Because  thou  wast  ham  excom- 
municate. 
I  neyer  spied  in  thee  one  gleam  of  grace. 
De  BrUo.    Your    Christian's    Christian 

charity  I 
Becket.  By  Saint  Denis — 

De  Brito.  Ay,  by  SeAnt  Denis,  now  will 
he  flame  out, 
And  lose  his  head  as  old  Saint  Denis  did. 
Becket,  Te  think  to  scare  me  from  my 
loyalty 
To  God  and  to  the  Holy  Father.     No  I   260 
Tho'  all  the  swords   in  England   flash'd 

above  me 
Ready  to  fall  at  Henry's  word  or  yours  — 
Tbo'  all  the   loud-lung'd  trumpets   upon 

earth 
Blared  from  the  heights  of  all  the  thrones 

of  her  kings, 
Blowing  tho  world  against  me,  I  would 

stand 
Clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  Rome, 
Mail'd  in  the  perfect  panoply  of  faith. 
First  of  tbo  foremost  of  their  files  who  die 
For  God,  to   people  heaven  in  the  great 

day 
When  God  makes  up  bis  jewels.    Once  I 
fled  —  370 

Never  agaip  -    '  I  marvel  at  yon  — 


Ye  know  wbaft  ia 


» • 


Te 


Yoofselvea  my 

kw— 
My  Tsiwils  — 
bishop 
In  bia  own  bouse. 

KnighiM.  Nothiv  earn  be  _ . 

Tbat  goes  against  «Nir  reallj  to  t^ 
FUzune.  And  in  bis 
that  ye  keep 
This  traitor  from  earaptng 

BeckeL 
For  I  am  easy  to  keep.     I  sball  not  fly.  r?^ 
Here,  here,  here  will  job  find  me. 

De  MorvSle.  Know  yan  «< 

You  have  spoken  to  tbe  peril  of  jonr  life  ? 

Bedtet.  As  I  sball  spttk  again. 

Ftaaree,  De   Tracy,  and  De  Aito. 

arms  I 

ITkey  ruah  out,  De  MorviQe 
Becket.  De  Monrille, 

I  had  thongbt  so  well  of  yon; 

now 
You  seem  tbe  least  assassin  of  the  four. 
O,  do  not  damn  yourself  for  oompany  ! 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  save  your  soul  ? 
I  pray  yon  for  one  moment  stay  and  speak. 
De  MorviUe.  Becket,  it  ia  too  late. 

rsxit. 

Becket.  Is  it  too  lat<^  ? 

Too  late  on  earth  may  be  too  soon  is 

bell.  as« 

KnighU  (m  the  distance).  Close  the  great 

gate  —  ho,  there  —  npon  the  town  ! 

Beeket*8  Retainere.   Shut  tbe  ball-doon ! 

[^  paum, 

Becket.       You  bear  tbem,  brother  John; 

Why  do  yon  stand  so  silent,  brother  Jobs  ? 

John  of  SaHshury.  For  I  was  muaiug  oa 

rji  ancient  saw, 

Suaviter  in  modOffortiter  inre  ; 

Is  strong  less  strong  wben  band-iii-hand 

with  grace  ? 
Oratior  in  pwchro  corpore  virtui.    Tbomas, 
Why  should  you  heat  yourself  for  aoch  ss 
these? 
Becket.  Metbought  I  answer'd  moder> 

ately  enough. 
John  of  Salisbury.   As  one  tbat  blows  tbe 
coal  to  cool  the  fire. 
My  lord,  I  marvel  why  you  never  lean  jo 
On  any  man's  advising  but  yonr  own. 
Becket.  Is  it  so,  Dan  John  ?  well,  wbst 
should  I  have  done  ? 
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^€jhn  of  Salisbury.  You  should  hare  taken 

coansel  with  your  f  rienda 
if  ore  these  bandits  brake  into  your  pre- 
sence, 
t^jr  seek  —  yon  make  —  occasion  for  your 

death. 
Bechei.  My  counsel    is   already  taken, 

John. 
&X11  prepared  to  die. 
^ohn  q/*  StUisbury,       We  are  sinners  all, 
be  best  of  all  not  all-prepared  to  die. 
.Beeket.  God's  will  be  done  I 
m/ohn  of  Salisbury,   Ay,  welL    God's  will 

be  dono  I 
Grim  {re-entering).  My  lord,  the  knights 
are  arming  in  the  garden  310 

eneath  the  sycamore. 
.Beckei.  Grood  I  let  them  arm. 

Grim,   And  one  of  the  De  Broos  is  with 
them,  Robert, 
lie  apostate  monk  that  was  with  Randulf 

here. 
[e  knows  the  twists  and  turnings  of  the 
place. 
Beeket,   No  fear  I 

Grim,  No  fear,  my  lord. 

{^Crashes  on  the  hcUl-doors,    The  Monks 
Jlee, 
Beeket  (rising).         Our  doyecote  flown  ! 
cannot  tell  why  monks  should  all  be  cow- 
ards. 
J'ohn  of  Salisbury,  Take  refuge  in  your 

own  cathedial,  Thomas. 
Beeket.    Do  they  not  fight    the  Great 
Fiend  day  by  day  ? 
ralor  and  holy  life  should  go  together.   319 
^hy  should  all  monks  be  cowards  ? 

John  of  Salisbury,  Are  they  so  ? 

[  Bay,  take  refuge  in  your  own  cathedral. 
Beeket,  Ay,  but  I  told  them  I  would 

wait  them  here. 
Grim,  May  they  not  say  yon  dared  not 
show  yourself 
[n  your  old  place  ?  and  yespers  are  begin- 
ning. 

[BeU  rings  for  vespers  till  end  of  scene. 
foa    should   attend  the   office,  give  them 

heart. 
They  fear  you  slun;  they  dread  they  know 
not  what. 
Beeket,  Ay,  monks,  not  men. 
Grim,  I  am  a  monk,  my  lord. 

Perhaps,  mj  lord,  you  wrong  us.  338 

Som«  woold  stand  hy  yon  to  the  death. 

Your  pardon. 


John  of  Salisbury.  He  said,  'Attend  the 

office.' 
Beeket.  Attend  the  office  ? 

Why  then  —  the  Cross  !  —  who  bears  my 

Cross  before  me  ? 
Methought  they  would  haye  brain'd  me 
with  it,  cfohn.  [Grim  takes  it. 

Grim.  IS    Would  that  I  could  bear  thy 

cross  indeed  I 
Beeket,  The  mitre ! 

John  of  Salisbury.   Will  you  wear  it  ?  — 
there  1         [Beeket  jm«(«  on  the  mitre, 
Beeket.  The  pall  f 

I  go  to  meet  my  King  1  [Puts  on  the  pall. 
Grim.  To  meet  the  Kmg  ? 

[Crashes  on  the  doors  as  they  go  out, 
John  of  Salisbury.   Why  do  you  moye 
with  such  a  stateliness  ? 
Can  you  not  hear  them  yonder  like  s  storm. 
Battering  the   doors,  and  breaking  thro' 
the  walls  ? 
Beeket.  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ?    My 
two  good  friends. 
What  matters  murder'd  herey  or  murder'd 
there  ?  340 

And  yet  my  dream  foretold  my  martyrdom 
In  mine  own  church.    It  is  Grod's  wilL    Go 

on. 
Nay,  drag  me  not.    We  must  not  seem  to 
fly. 

Scene  III 

North  Transept  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral 

On  the  right  hand  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  Choir,  another  flight  on  the  left,  lead- 
ing to  the  North  Aisle.  Winter  afternoon 
slowly  darkening.  Low  thunder  now  and 
then  of  an  approaching  storm.  Monks 
heard  chanting  the  service,  Rosamund 
kneeling, 

Rosamund,  O  blessed  saint,  O  glorious 
Benedict,  — 

These  arm'd  men  in  the  city,  these  fierce 
faces  — 

Thy  holy  follower  founded  Canterbury  — 

Saye  that  dear  head  which  now  is  Canter- 
bury, 

Saye  him,  he  sayed  my  life,  he  saved  my 
child, 

Saye  him,  his  blood  would  darken  Henry's 
name; 
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8aT6  him  till  all  as  saintly  as  thyself 
He  miss  the  searching  flame  of  purgatory, 
And  pass  at  once  perfect  to  Paradise.        9 
iNaise  ofiteps  and  voices  in  the  doister». 
Hark  I    Is  it  they  7    Coming  I    He  is  not 

here  — 
Not  yet,  thank  heaven.     O,  save  him  I 

[Goes  up  steps  leading  to  choir. 

JBecket  (entering,  forced  alona  In  John  of 

Salisbury  and  Grim).  ^,  i  tell  yon ! 

I  cannot  bear  a  hand  upon  my  person; 

Why  do  you  force  me  thus  against  my  will  ? 

Grim,  My  lord,  we  force  you  from  your 

enemies. 
Beckef    As  you  would  force  a  king  from 

being  crown'd. 
John  of  Salisbury,  We  mnst  not  force 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
^Service  stops.    Monks  come  down  from 
the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  choir. 
Monks,  Here  is  the  great  archbishop  I 
He  lives  I  he  lives  I 
Die  with  him,  and  be  glorified  together. 
Becket,  Together? — get  you  oaokl  go 
on  with  the  office.  19 

Monks.  Come,  then,  with  ns  to  vespers. 
Becket.  How  can  I  come 

When  you  so  block  the  entry  ?    Back,  I 

say  I 
Go  on  with  the  office.    Shall  not  Heaven 

be  served 
Tho'  earth's  last  earthquake  olash'd  the 

minster^bells, 
And  the  great  deeps  were  broken  up  again, 
And  hiss^  against  the  sun  ? 

[Noise  in  the  cloisters. 
Monks,  The  murderers,  hark  t 

Let  us  hide  I  let  us  hide  I 
Becket.  What  do  these  people  fear  ? 

Monks,  Those  arm'd  men  in  the  cloister. 
Becket,  Be  not  such  cravens ! 

I  will  go  out  and  meet  them. 

Grim  and  Others,  Shut  the  doors  ! 

We  will  not  have  him  slain  before   our 

face.  39 

[TTiey  dose  the  doors  of  the  tnmsept. 

Knocking. 

Fly,  fly,  my  lord,  before  they  burst  the 

doors  I  [Knockmg. 

Becket,  Why,  these  are  our  own  monks 

who  foliow'd  us  1 

And  will  you  bolt  them  out,  and  have  (hem 

slain  ? 
Undo  the  doors;  the  church  is  not  a  cas- 
tle. 


Knock,  and  it  shall  be  open'd.     Axe  t*« 

deaf? 
What,  have  I  lost  authority  amos^  yva  ? 
Stand  by,  make  way  I 

[Opens  the  doers.    Enter  Monka  fhm 

daitier. 

Come  in,  my  friends,  oome  ia 
Nay,  faster,  faster ! 

Monks.  O,  my  lord  archbislk^ 

A  More  of  knights  aU  arm'd  with  mw^- 

and  axes  — 
To  the  choir,  to  the  choir  I 

[Monks  divide,  part  fifing  hg  l&e  Matr. 

on  the  right,  part  by  thoie  on  the  ie 

The  rush  of  these  last  heart  Becir- 

along  with  them  some  way  up  the  Jfi^v. 

where  he  is  left  standing  alome. 
Becket.  Shall  I  too  pass  to  the  ehv 

And  die  upon  the  patriarchal  kbrooe         « 
Of  all  my  predecessors  ? 

John  of  Sidisbury.  No,  to  the  enrpt ' 

Twenty  steps  down.    Stumble  not  in  tiv 

darkness. 
Lest  they  should  seize  thee. 

Grim.  To  the  crypt  ?  no — bo. 

To  the  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise  beneath  tk 

roof  I 
John  of  Salisbury  (pointing  upward  a^^t 

downward).  That  way  or  this  t  Sati 

thyself  either  way. 
Becket,  O,  no,  not  either  way,  nor  1115 

way 
Save  by  that  way  which  leads  thio'  m^ 

to  light. 
Not  twenty  steps,  bat  one. 
And  fear  not  I  should  stumble  in  the  daik- 

ness, 
Not  tho'  it  be  their  hoar,  the  power  of  dui- 

ness,  -f 

But  my  hour  too,  the  power  of  light  n 

darkness  i 
I  am  not  in  the  darkness  bnt  the  light 
Seen  by  the  Church  in  heaven,  the  Chttni 

on  earth  — 
The  power  of  life  in  death  to  niakt  hit 

free  I 

Enter  the  four  Kmoirre.    Johv  or  Su»> 
BXJtLYjlies  to  the  altar  of  Saint  BeneUct 

Fitzurse.  Here,  here,  King'a  men ! 

[Catches  hold  of  the  hst/lginf  lf«k 
Where  u  the  txaitor  Beekn  ^ 
Monk.  I  am  not  he  I  I  am  not  he*  ■? 
lord. 
I  am  not  he  indeed  I 
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Hence  to  the  fiend  I 
[Pushes  him  away, 
Vhere  is  this  treble  traitor  to  the  King  ? 
I>e    Tracy,  Where    is    the    arohbiuiop, 

Thomas  Becket  ? 
Becktt,  Here.  59 

7o  traitor  to  the  King,  but  Priest  of  Grod, 
Ornate  of  England. 

[Descending  into  the  transept, 
I  am  he  ye  seek. 
Vhat  would  ye  have  of  me  ? 
Fttzurse.  Yoar  life. 

De  Tracy,  Your  life. 

I>e  Morvilie,  Save  that  you  will  absolve 

the  bishops. 
Bechei,  Never,  — 

Elzcept    they    make    submission    to    the 

Church. 
You  had  my  answer  to  that  cry  before. 
Dt  MorviUe,   Why,  then  you  are  a  dead 

man;  flee  ! 
Becket,  I  will  not. 

I  am  readier  to  be  slain  than  thou  to  slay. 
Hb^ht  I  know  well  thou  hast  but  half  a 

heart 
To  bathe  this  sacred  pavement  with  my 

blood. 
God  pardon  thee  and  these,  but  God's  full 
curse  70 

Shatter  you  all  to  pieces  if  ye  harm 
One  of  my  flock  I 

Htzurse.    Was  not  the  great  gate  shut  ? 
They  are  thronging  in  to  vespers  —  half 

the  town. 
We  Bhall  be  overwhelmed.    Seize  him  and 

carry  him  1 
Come  with  us  —  nay  —  thou  art  our  pris- 
oner —  come  t 
De  McrmUe,   Ay,  make  him  prisoner,  do 
not  harm  the  roan. 
[Fitzorse  lays  hold  of  the  Archbishop's 
paU. 
Becket,   Touch  me  not ! 
De  BHto,  How  the  good  priest  gods  him- 
self! 
He  is  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father. 
Fitzurse.  I  will  not  only  touch,  but  drag 

thee  henoe. 
Beclut,  Thou  art  my  man,  thou  art  my 
vassal.    Away  I  80 

[Flings  him  off  tiU  he  reds,  almost  to 
fauing, 
De  Tracy  (lays  hold  of  the  pall).  Come; 
as  he  said,  thou  art  our  prisoner. 


Becket.  Down ! 

[Throios  him  headlong. 
Fitzurse  (advances  with  drawn  sward),  I 
told  thee  that  I  should  remember 
thee  I 
Becket,  Profligate  pander  I 
Fitzurse,    Do    you    hear   that?    strike, 
strike. 
[Strikes  off  the  Archbishop's  mitre,  and 
wounds  him  in  the  forehead. 
Becket  (covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand),  I 
do  commend  my  cause  to  God,  the 
Virgin, 
Saint  Denis  of  France  and  Saint  Alphege 

of  England, 
And  all  the  tutelar  Saints  of  Canterbury. 
[Grim  wraps  his  arms  about  the  Arch, 
bishop. 
Spare  this  defence,  dear  brother. 

[Tracy  has  arisen,  and  amtroaehes,  hesi^ 
tatingly,  with  his  sword  raised, 
Fitzurse,  Strike  him,  Tracy  I 

Rosamund  (rushing  down  steps  from  the 

choir).  No,  no,  no,  no  I 
Fitzurse,  This  wanton  here.    De  Mor- 
vilie, 
Hold  her  away. 
De  Morvilie,  I  hold  her. 
Rosamund  (held  back  by  De  Morville« 
and  stretching  out  her  arms), 

Me4  mercy. 
As  you  would  hope  for  mercy  I 
Fitzurse,  Strike,  I  say  I 

Grim,  O  God,  O  noble  knights,  O  sacri- 
lege I  91 
Strike  our  archbishop  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral! 
The  Pope,  the  King,  will  curse  you  —  the 

whole  world 
Abhor  you;  ye  will  die  the  death  of  dogs  I 
Nay,  nay,  good  Tracy.  [-^(^  *"  «"»• 

Fitzurse.  Answer  not,  but  strike. 

De  Tracy.  There  is  mv  answer  then. 
[Sword  falls  on  Grimed  arm,  and  glances 
from  it,  wounding  Becket. 
Grim,  Mine  arm  is  sever'd. 

I  can  no  more  —  fight  out  the  good  fight  — 

die 
Conqueror. 

[Staggers  into  the  ckapel  of  Saint  Benedict, 
Becket   (fallina  on  his  knees).    At  the 
right  hand  of  Power  — 
Power  and  great  glory  —  for  thy  Churchf 
OLord  — 
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Into    thy    hands,    O    Lord  —  into    thj 
hands  1  —  [Sinks  prone, 

De  Brito.  This  hist  to  rid  thee  of  a 
world  of  brawls  I     (KUU  him,) 
The  traitor 's  dead,  and  will  arise  no  more. 
Fitzwne.    ^vlj^    have    we    still'd    him? 
What  I  the  great  archbishop  I 
Does  he  breathe  ?    No  ? 
Dt  Tracy.         No,  Beginald,  he  is  dead. 

[Storm  bursti.^ 


De  MorvUle,  Will  the  earth  gape  asi 

swallow  na  ? 
DeBrito.  The  deed '•  done -> 

Awayl 

[De  Brito,  De  Tracy,  Fitsoise,  mk 
out,  crying  '  King's  men  I '  De  M<«> 
yiile  follows  slomy.  Flasket  o/Hg^ 
ning  thro*  the  Cathedral.  ^^i?fMtTf""^ 
seen  kneding  by  the  body  qf  Beoket 
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Fnjpro,  the  CounTt  foster-brother. 
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THE  FALCON 

Scene.  —  An  Italian  Cottage,  Cas- 
tle AND  Mountains  seen  through 
Window 

Elisabetta  discovered  seated  on  stool  in 
window,  darning.  The  Count  with  Falcon 
on  his  hand  comes  down  through  the  door 
at  back.    A  withered  wreath  on  the  wall. 

Elisabetta,  So,  my  lord,  the  Lady  Gio- 
▼anna,  who  hath  been  away  so  long,  camo 
back  last  nieht  with  her  son  to  the  castle. 
Count.   Hear  that,  my  bird  !    Art  thou 

not  jealous  of  her  ? 
My  princess  of  the  cloud,  my  plumed  pnr- 

reyor, 
My  far-eyed  queen  of  the  winds  —  thou 

that  canst  soar 
Beyond  the  morning  lark,  and,  howsoe'er 
Thy  quarry  wind  and  wheel,  swoop  down 

upon  him 

^  A  tremendous  thunderstorm  aotnally  broke 
orer  the  Cathedral  aa  the  murderen  were  lear- 
ingit 


Eagle-like,    lightning-like  —  strike^   nakr 

his  feathers 
Glance  in  mid  heaTcn.        [Croiset  to  dair 

I  would  thou  hadst  a  mate ' 
Thy  breed  will  die  with  thee,  and  mine  witk 

me;  n 

I  am  as  lone  and  loveless  as  thyself. 

[SiU  m  Mt. 
GioYanna  here  I     Ay,  raffle  thyself  ~b 

jealous  I 
Thou  shouldst  be  jealous  of  her.    Tho'  I 

bred  thee 
The  full-train'd  marrel  of  all  falooniy, 
And  love  thee  and  thou  me,  yet  if  GioTaaat 
Be  hero  again  —  No»  no  t    Buss  me,  bt 

bird! 
The  stately  widow  has  no  heart  for  me. 
Thou  art  the  last  friend  left  me   spot 

earth  — 
No,  no  again  to  that  I         [Rises  and  nvw- 

My  good  old  nmse* 

I  had  forgotten  thou  wast  sitting  there.  i> 

Elisabetta.  Ay,  and  forgotten  thy  f6atcf> 

brother  too. 
Count.  Bird-Ukbble  f or  my  fslooB  1    iM 

it  pass. 
What  art  thoa  doing  there  ? 
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?/wa6etto«  Darning,  jtmr  lordship. 

i  cannot  flaunt  it  in  new  feathers  now. 

y,  if  we  wUl  buy  diamond  necklaces 

please  our  lady,  we  must  dam,  my  lord. 

Ls  old  thing  here  {points  to  necHace  round 
her  neck),  they  are  but  blue  beads  — 
my  Fiero, 

d  rest  his  honest  soul,  he  bought  'em  for 
me, 

«  but  he  knew  I  meant  to  marry  him.  30 

iy^  ooaldst  thou  do  it,  my  son  ?  How 
couldst  thou  do  it  ? 

Otnmt,  She  saw  it  at  a  dance,  upon  a 
neck 

BS  lovely  than  her  own,  and  long'd  for  it. 

E^itMobetta,   She  told  thee  as  much  ? 

Count.  No,  no  —  a  friend  of  hers. 

Eiisabetta,  Shame  on  her  that  she  took 
it  at  thy  hands, 

e  rich  enough  to  have  bought  it  for  her- 
self I 

Otmnt,  She  would  have  robb'd  me  then 
of  a  great  pleasure. 

EUsahetta.  But  hath  she  yet  retum'd  thy 
love? 

Count.  Not  yet  1 

Eli»abetta.  She  should  return  thy  nook- 
lace  then. 

Count.  Ay,  if 

le  knew  the  giver;  but  I  bound  the  seller 

>  silence,  and  I  left  it  privily  4x 
:  Florence,  in  her  palace. 

ElUahetta.  And  sold  thine  own 

>  buy  it  for  her.     She  not  know  ?    She 

knows 
lere  's  none  such  other  — 
Count.  Madman  anywhere, 

leak  freely,  tho'  to  call  a  madman  mad 
ill  hardly  help  to  make  him  sane  again. 

Enter  Fhifpo. 

FUwpo.  Ah,  the  women,  the  women  I 
h,  Monna  Giovanna,  you  here  again  I  you 
at  have  the  face  of  an  angel  and  the 
tart  of  a  —  that 's  too  positive  I  You  that 
ive  a  score  of  lovers  and  have  not  a  heart 
r  any  of  them  —  that's  positive-negative: 
m  that  have  not  the  head  of  a  toad,  and 
)t  a  heart  like  the  j^wel  in  it  —  that's  too 
igative;  you  that  have  a  cheek  like  a 
Mich  and  a  heart  like  the  stone  in  it  — 
lat  's  positive  again  —  that 's  better  I 
EUsahetta.  Sh  —  sh -- FUippo  f  5S 

FUippo  (turns  hay  round).  Here  has  our 
laster  been  arglorifying  and  a^velvetinp; 


and  a-fiilking  himself,  and  a-peacocking 
and  a-spreading  to  catch  her  eye  for  a 
dozen  year,  till  he  has  n't  an  eye  left  in  his 
own  tail  to  flourish  among  the  peahens,  and 
all  along  o'  yon,  Monna  Giovanna,  all  along 
o'  you  I 

Elisabetta.  Sh  —  sh  —  Filippo  I  Can't 
vou  hear  that  yon  are  saying  behind  his 
back  what  you  see  you  are  saying  afore  his 
face  ?  70 

Count.  Let  him  —  he  never  spares  me 
to  my  face  I 

FUippo.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  spare  your 
lordsmp  to  your  lordship's  face,  nor  behind 
your  lordship's  back,  nor  to  right,  nor  to 
left,  nor  to  round  about  and  baiok  to  your 
lordship's  face  again,  for  I  'm  honest,  your 
lordship. 

Count.  Come,  come,  FiUppo,  what  is 
there  in  the  larder  ?  80 

[Elisabetta  crosses  to  fireplace  and  puts 
on  wood. 

FUippo.  Shelves  and  hooks,  shelves  and 
hooks,  and  when  I  see  the  shelves  I  am 
like  to  hang  myself  on  the  hooks. 

Count.  No  bread? 

FUippo,   Half  a  break&st  for  a  rat  t 

Count.  Milk? 

FUippo.  Three  laps  for  a  cat ! 

Count.  Cheese? 

FUippo.  A  supper  for  twelve  mitei. 

Count.  £j?g8  ?  90 

FUippo.  One,  but  addled. 

Count.  No  bird? 

FUippo.   Half  a  tit  and  a  hem's  bill. 

Count.  Let  be  thy  jokes  and  thy  jerks, 
man  I    Anything  or  nothine  ? 

FUippo.  Well,  my  lord,  if  all-but-nothing 
be  anything,  and  one  plate  of  dried  prunes 
be  all-but-nothing,  then  there  is  anything 
in  your  lordship's  larder  at  your  lordship's 
service,  if  your  lordship  care  to  call  for 
it«  foi 

Count.  Good    mother,    happy  was   the 
prodigal  son. 
For  he  retum'd  to  the  rich  father;  I 
But  add  my  poverty  to  thine.    And  all 
Thro'  followmg  of  my  fancy.    Pray  thee 

make 
Thy  slender  meal  out  of  those  scraps  and 

shreds 
Filippo  spoke  of.     As  for  him  and  me, 
There  sprouts  a  salad  in  the  garden  stilL 
(To  the  Falcon.)  Why  didst  thou  miss  thy 
^nany  yester-even  ? 
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To-day,  my  beantj,  thon  muBt  duh  as 

down  no 

Our  dinner  from  the  skies.   Away,  Filippo  1 

[Exit,  followed  by  Filip[K>. 

ElisaheUa,  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this. 
She  has  beggared  him.  I  always  knew  it 
would  oome  to  this  !  (Goes  up  to  table  as 
if  to  resume  doming,  and  looks  out  of  win- 
daw.)  Why,  as  I  live,  there  is  Monna 
Giovanna  coming  down  the  hill  from  the 
eastle.  Stops  and  stares  at  our  cottage. 
Ay,  ay  1  stare  at  it:  it 's  all  you  have  left 
us.  Shame  on  you  !  She  beautiful  I  sleek 
as  a  miller's  mouse  1  Meal  enough,  meat 
enough,  well  fed ;  but  beautiful  — biui  I  Nay, 
see,  why  she  turns  down  the  path  through 
our  little  vineyard,  and  I  sneezed  three 
times  this  morning.  Coming  to  visit  my 
lord,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  too  I 
Whv,  bless  the  saints  !  I  '11  be  bound  to 
confess  her  love  to  him  at  last.  I  forgive 
her,  I  forgive  her  1  I  knew  it  would  oome 
to  this  —  I  always  knew  it  must  come  to 
this  1  (Goes  up  to  door  during  latter  part 
of  speech,  and  opens  it.)  Come  in,  mar- 
donna,  come  in.  (Retires  to  front  of  table 
and  curtseys  as  the  Lady  Giovanna  enters, 
then  moves  chair  towards  the  hearth.)  Nay, 
let  me  place  this  chair  for  your  ladyship. 
[Lady  Giovanna  moves  tlordy  down 
stage,  then  crosses  to  chair,  looking 
about  her,  bows  as  she  sees  the  Ma- 
donna over  fireplace,  then  sits  in  chair. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Can  I  speak  with  the 
Count  ?  xs8 

Elisabetta,  Ay,  my  lady,  but  won't  you 
■peak  with  the  old  woman  first,  and  teU 
her  all  about  it  and  make  her  happy  ?  for 
I  've  been  on  my  Lnees  every  day  for  these 
half-dozen  years  in  hope  that  the  saints 
would  send  us  this  blessed  morning ;  and 
he  always  took  you  so  kindly,  he  always 
took  the  world  so  kindly.  When  he  was 
a  little  one,  and  I  put  Uie  bitters  on  my 
breast  to  wean  him,  he  made  a  wry  month 
at  it,  but  he  took  it  so  kindly,  and  your 
ladyship  has  given  him  bitters  enough  in 
this  world,  and  he  never  made  a  wry  mouth 
at  ^on,  he  always  took  you  so  kindly  — 
which  is  more  than  I  did,  my  lady,  more 
than  I  did  —  and  he  so  handsome  —  and 
bless  your  sweet  face,  you  look  as  beantif ul 
this  momine  as  the  very  Madonna  her  own 
■elf  —  and  oetter  late  than  never — but 
oome  when  they  will  —  then  or  now  •—  it  '■ 


all  for  the  best,  oome  when  they  vil-« 

they  are  made  by  the  bleesed  saisu- 

these  marriages.  [liaises  ker  ioM 

Lady   Giovanna.    Maniages?     I  %*! 

never  marry  again  J 
Elisabetta  (rises  and  turns}.  Shanit  « 

her  then  I  ' 

Lady  Giovanna.  Where  ia  the  Coao: ' 
Elisabetta.  Jvt  gm^ 

To  fly  his  falcon. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Call  him  hmok  and  s^ 
I  come  to  breakfut  with  him. 

Elisaltetta.  Holy  mekk: 

To  breakfast  I    O  sweet  taints  1  one  pifc- 

of  prunes  I 
Well,  madam,  I  will  give  your  mesne*  » 

him.  [2^ 

Lady  Giovanna.  His  faloon,  and  I  ov 

to  ask  for  his  faloon* 
The  pleasure  of  his  eyes  —  boost  of  ^ 

baud  — 
Pride  of   his  heart  —  the   solace  of  k» 

hours  — 
His   one  companion  here — nay,  I  hsn 

heard 
That,  thro'  his  late  magnifioeooe  of  limr 
And  this  last  costly  gift  to  mine  own  mU. 

[Shows  diamond  nethat* 
He  hath  become  so  beggar'd  that  hit  (a^ 

con 
Even  wins  his  dinner  for  him  in  the  tM 
That  must  be  talk,  not  troth,  but,  tratk  « 

talk. 
How  can  I  ask  for  his  f aleoo  ? 

[Rises  and  mooes  as  As  jptsfa 
Onay  tiekfc^' 
My  daQy  fadinf^  ¥lorio,  it  Is  thon 
Hath  set  me  this  hard  task,  for  when  1  w^ 
What  can  I  do  ^  what  ean  I  get  fortbw^ 
He  answers,  <  Gret  the  Coont  to  give  ws  kj 

falcon. 
And  that  will  make  me  well/    Tel  il  * 

ask. 
He  loyes  me,  and  he  knows  I  know  ht  h<a 

me  I 
Will  he  not  pray  me  to  retnm  Ida  Ion  * 
To  marry  him  ?  —  (pause)  ^^1  ean  smr 

mar^  him* 
His  grandsire  stmok .  my  gmndsife  is  * 

brawl 
At  Florence,  and  my  gmndsiio  atahh*d  k& 

there. 
The  fend  between  our  honses  is  the  bsr 
I  cannot  cross;  I  dare  not  bcavo  o^  ^ 

thOTi 
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»a]c  with  my  kin.    Mj  brother  hates  him, 
soortiB  190 

9  noblest-natnred  man  alive,  and  I  — 

10  have  that  reverence  for  him  that  I 

scarce 
re    beg  him  to  zeoeive    his  diamonds 

back  — 
w^  can  I,  dare  I,  ask  him  for  his  falcon  ? 
[Pute  diamonds  in  her  ccuket. 

fZtf^-eviter  Count  and  Filippo.    Count 
turns  to  Filippo. 

CtntrU.  Do  what  I  said;  I  cannot  do  it 

myself. 
Filippo.   Why  then,  my  lord,  we  are  pan- 

per'd  oat  and  out. 
Count,  Do  what  I  said  ! 

lAdvances  and  bows  low, 
elcome  to  this  poor  cottage,  my  dear 

lady. 
Lady  Oiovanna.  And  welcome  tarns  a 

cottage  to  a  palace.  199 

Count.   'T  is  long  since  we  have  met  I 
Lady  Giovarma.  To  make  amends 

!oine  this  day  to  break  my  fast  with  you. 
Count.   I  am  mnoh  honor  d  —  yes  — 

i  Turns  to  Filippo. 
_    ust  I  do  it  my- 
self? 
FUippo.  I  will,  I  wiU.     (Sighs.)    Poor 
fellow  I  lExit. 

Count.   Lady,  you  bring  your  light  into 

my  cottage 

^o  never  deign'd  to  shine  into  my  palace. 

y  palace  wanting  yon  was  bat  a  cottage; 

;y  cottage,  while  you  grace  it,  is  a  palace. 

Lady  Giovanna.  In  cottage  or  in  palace, 

being  still 
eyond  your  fortanes,  yon  are  still  the 
king  axo 

f  coartesv  and  liberality. 
Count.  I  trust  I  still  maintain  my  cour- 
tesy; 
[y  liberality  perforce  Is  dead 
"hro'  lack  of  means  of  giving. 
Lculy  Giovanna.  Tet  I  come 

*o  ask  a  gift.      [Moves  toward  him  a  little. 

Count,  It  will  be  hard,  I  fear, 

!*o  find  one  shock  upon  the  field  when  all 
ilie  harvest  has  been  carried. 
Lady  Giovanna,  But  my  boy  — 

Aside.)    No,  no  I  not  yet  —  I  caimot  1 

Count.  Ay,  how  is  he, 

rhat  bright  inheritor  of  your  eyes  —  your 
boy? 


Lady  Giovanna.  Alas,  my  Lord  Federigo, 
be  hath  fallen  aio 

Lito  a  sickness,  and  it  troubles  me. 

Count.  Sick  1  is  it  so  ?  why,   when  he 
came  last  year 
To  see  me  hawking,  he  was  well  enough; 
And  then  I  taught  him  all  our  hawking- 
phrases. 
Lady  Giovanna,  O  yes,  and  once  you  let 

him  fly  your  falcon. 
Count,  How  charm'd  he  was  !  what  won- 
der ?  —  A  gallant  boy, 
A  noble  bird,  each  perfect  of  the  breed. 
Lady  Giovanna  (sinks  m  chair).  What 

do  you  rate  her  at  ? 
Count.  My  bird  ?  a  hundred 

Gold  pieces  once  were  offered  by  the  Duke. 
I  had  no  heart  to  part  with  her  for  money. 
Lady  Giovanna.  No,  not  for  money. 

[Count  turns  away  and  sighs. 

Wherefore  do  you  sigh  ? 

Count.  I  have  lost  a  friend  of  late. 

Lady  Giovanna.       I  could  sigh  with  you 

For  fear  of  losing  more  than  friend,  a 

son; 
And  if  he  leave  me  —  all  the  rest  of  life  — 
That  wither'd  wreath  were  of  more  worth 
to  me.       ILooking  at  wreath  on  wall. 
Count,  That  wither'd  wreath  is  of  more 
worth  to  me 
Than  all  the  blossom,  all  the  leaf  of  this 
New-wakening  year. 

[Goes  and  takes  down  wreath. 

Lady  Giovanna.        And  yet  I  never  saw 

The  land  so  rich  in  blossom  as  this  year. 

Count  (holding  wreath  toward  her).     Was 

not  the  year  when  this  was  gathered 

richer  ?  240 

Lady  Giovanna.     How    long   ago    was 

that? 
Count.  Alas,  ten  summers  I 

A  lady  that  was  beautiful  as  day 
Sat  by  me  at  a  rustic  festival 
With  other  beauties  on  a  mountain  meadow, 
And  she  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all; 
Then  but  fifteen,  and  still  as  beautiful. 
The  mountain  flowers  grew  thickly  round 

about. 
I  made  a  wreath  with  some  of  these;  I 

ask'd 
A  ribbon  from  her  hair  to  bind  it  with; 
I  whisper'd,  Let  me  crown  you  Queen  of 
Beauty,  a  so 

And  softly  placed  the  chaplet  on  her  head. 
A  color,  which  has  oolor'd  all  my  life, 
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FluBh'd  in  her  face;   then  I  was  call'd 

away; 
And  presently  all  rose,  and  so  departed. 
Ah  1  she  had  thrown  my  chaplet  on  the 

grass, 
And  there  I  found  it. 

[Lets  his  hands  faU,  holding  wreath  de- 
spondingly. 
Lady  Giovanna  (after  pause).  How  long 

since  do  you  say  ? 
Count.  That  was  the  very  ^ear  before 

you  married. 
Lady  Oiovanna.   When  I  was  married 

you  were  at  the  wars. 
Count,   Had  she  not  thrown  my  chaplet 
on  the  grass, 
It  may  be  I  had  noTer  seen  the  wars.      a6o 
IReplaces  wreath  whence  he  had  taken 
it. 
Lady  Oiovanna,  Ah,  but,  my  lord,  there 
ran  a  rumor  then 
That  yon  were  kiU'd  in  battle.     I  can  tell 

you 
True  tears  that  year  were  shed  for  yon  in 
Florence. 
Count,  It  might  haye  been  as  well  for 
me.     Unhappily 
I  was  but  woundea  oy  the  enemy  there 
And  then  imprisoned* 

Lady  Giovanna,  Happily,  howeyer, 

I  see  you  quite  recoyer'd  of  your  wound. 
Count,  No,  no,  not  quite,  madonuay  not 
yet,  not  yet.  368 

Re-enter  Flusvo, 

FUippo,  yLy  lord,  a  word  with  yon. 

Count,  Fniy»  pardon  me  I 

[Lady  Gioyanna  crosses,  and  passes  6e- 
hind  chair  and  takes  down  wreath; 
then  goes  to  chair  by  table. 

Count  {to  Filippo).  What  is  it,  FUippo? 

FUippo,  Spoons,  your  lordship. 

Count,  Spoons  1 

FUippo,  Tes,  my  lord,  for  was  n't  my 
lady  born  with  a  golden  spoon  in  her  lady- 
ship's mouth,  and  we  haye  n't  neyer  so  much 
as  a  silyer  one  for  the  golden  lips  of  her 
ladyship. 

Uount,  Haye  we  not  half  a  score  of  sil- 
yer spoons  ? 

FUippo,  Half  o'  one,  my  lord  1 

Count.  How  half  of  one  ? 

FUippo,  I  trod  upon  him  eyen  now,  my 
lord,  in  my  hurry,  and  broke  him.  aSo 

Count,  And  the  other  nine  ? 


FUippo.  Sold  I  but  shall  I  not  bj 
with  your  lordship's  leaye  to  lier  ladyc 
castle,  in  your  lordship's  and  her  X- 
ship's  name,  and  oonfer  with  her  U 
ship's  seneschal,  and  so  descend  again  tJ 
some  of  her  ladyship's  own  apmirteot2R« 
Count,  Why — no,  man.  Only  s*«j< 
cloth  be  dean.  {ExU  FUp* 

Lady  Oiovanna,  Ay,  ay,  this  &ded  s> 
bon  was  the  mode 
In  Florence  ten  years  back.   What 's  hue 
a  scroll  ^ 

Pinned  to  the  wreath. 

My  lord,  yon  haye  aaid  so  bm 
Of  this  poor  wreath  that  I  was  bold  tm*^ 
To  take  it  down,  if  but  to  goeas  what  ^ 

ers 
Had  made  it;  and  I  find  a  writtea  seroC 
That  seems  to  run  in  rhyminga.    Mi(b! 
read? 
Count,  Ay,  if  yon  will. 
Lady  Giovanna,  It  should  be  if  yos  <■> 
(Reads,)  '  Dead  mountain**   Kay,  for  «^ 

could  trace  a  hand 
So  wild  and  staggering  ? 

Count.  l^is  was  penn'd,  nsdossL 

Close  to  the  grating  on  a  winter  man 
In  the  perpetual  twilight  of  a  prison, 
When  he  that  made  it,  haying  hti  nf<< 

hand 
Lamed  in  the  battle,  wrote  it  with  kit  1^* 
Lady  Oiovanna,  O  heayens  I  the  Tf<T 
letters  seem  to  shake 
With  cold,  with  pain  perbapa,  poor  jir^ 

oner  I    Well, 
Tell  me  the  words  —  or  better  —  for  I  w 
There  goes  a  musical  aeore  aloog  «^ 

them. 
Repeat  them  to  their  mniio. 

Count,  Too  can  t«<^ 

No  chord  in  me  that  wonld  not  answer  jm 

In  music. 

Lady  Giovanna,     That  is  musically  9*: 

[Count  takes  guitar.    Lady  Giunca 

tits  listening  with  wreath  inktrU^ 

and  quiedy  removes  scroll  and  fist» 

it  on  table  at  the  end  of  the  sonf- 

Count    (sings,   playing   cmtar).   'D^ 

mountain  flowers,  dead  moiitit&> 

meadow  flowers,  •" 

Dearer  than  when  you  made  your  nonsttf 

Sweeter  than  any  yiolet  of  to-day, 
Richer  than  all  the  wide  worid-wesIU  ^ 
May, 
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To  me,  tho'  all  your  bloom  has  died  away, 
STon  bloom  again,  dead  moantain->meadow 
flowers.' 

Enter  Elisabetta  with  doth, 

EUMobetta,  A  word  with  you,  my  lord  I 
Count  (ginging),   *  O  mountain  flowers  ! ' 
Elisabetta  (louder).  A  word,  my  lord  ! 
Count  (sings),  *  Dead  flowers  1 ' 

Elisabetta  (louder),       A  word,  my  lord  I 
CowU,  I  pray  you  pardon  me  again  I 

[Lady  Giovanna  looking  at  wreaih. 

Count  (to  Elisabetta^.  What  is  it  ? 

Elisabetta.  My  lora,  we  have  but  one 

piece  of  earthen-ware  to  senre  the  salad  in 

to  my  lady,  and  that  cracked  I  332 

Count,   Why  then,  that  flower'd  bowl  my 

ancestor 

Fetch'd  from  the  farthest  east  —  we  never 

use  it 
For  fear  of  breakage  —  but  this  day  has 

brought 
A  great  occasion.  You  can  take  it,  nurse  I 
Elisabetta,  I  did  take  it,  my  lord,  but 
what  with  my  lady's  coming  that  had  so 
flurried  me,  and  what  with  the  fear  of 
breaking  it,  I  did  break  it,  my  lord;  it  is 
broken  I  330 

Count,  My  one  thing  left  of  value  in  the 
world ! 
No  matter  I   see  your  cloth  be  white  as 
snow! 
Elisabetta      (pointing      thro'     window). 
White  ?    I  warrant  thee,  my  son,  as  the 
snow  yonder  on  the  very  up-top  o'  the 
mountain. 

Count.   And  yet,  to  speak  white  truth, 
my  good  old  mother, 
I  have  seen  it  like  the  snow  on  the  mo- 
raine. 
Elisdbetta.   How  can  your  lordship  say 
so  ?    There,  my  lord  I     [Zayt  doth, 
O  my  dear  son,  be  not  unkind  to  me.       339 
And  one  word  more.         [^Going  —  returns. 
Count  (touching  guitar).  Good  I  let  it  be 

but  one. 
Elisabetta,  Hath  she  retnm'd  thy  love  ? 
Count,  Not  yet ! 

Elisabetta,  And  will  she  ? 

Count  (looking  at  Lady  Giovanna).    I 

Boarce  believe  it  1 
Elisabetta,  Shame  upon  her  then  I 

[ExU. 
Count  (sings).    'Dead   mountain   flow- 
ers'— 


Ah  well,  my  nurse  has  broken 
The  thread  of  my  dead  flowers,  as  she  has 

broken 
My  china  bowl.    My  memory  is  as  dead. 

IGoes  and  replaces  guitar. 
Strange  that  the  words  at  home  with  me 

so  long 
Should  fly  like  bosom  friends  when  needed 

most. 
So  by  your  leave,  if  you  would  hear  the 

rest. 
The  writing. 
Ladg  Chovanna  (holding  wreath  toward 

him).  There!   my  lord,  you  are  a 

poet,  349 

And  can  you  not  imagine  that  the  wreath. 
Set,  as  yon  say,  so  li^ily  on  her  head. 
Fell  with  her  motion  as  she  rose,  and  she, 
A  girl,  a  child,  then  but  fifteen,  however 
Flutter'd  or  flattered  by  your  notice  of  her. 
Was  yet  too  bashful  to  return  for  it  ? 
Cou»U,  Was  it  so  indeed?  was  it  so? 

was  it  so  ? 
[Leans  forward  to  take   wreathf  and 

touches  Lady  Giovanna's  handy  which 

she   withdraws    hastily ;    he  places 

wreath  on  comer  of  chair. 
Lady  Giovanna  (with  dignity),  I  did  not 

say,  my  lora,  that  it  was  so; 
I  said  yon  might  imagine  it  was  so.         358 

Enter  Filippo  with  bowl  of  salad,  which  he 
places  on  table, 

FUippo.  Here  's  a  fine  salad  for  my  lady, 
for  tho  we  have  been  a  soldier,  and  ridden 
by  his  lordship's  side,  and  seen  the  red  of 
the  battle-field,  yet  are  we  now  drill-ser- 
geant to  his  lordship's  lettnces,  and  profess 
to  be  great  in  green  things  and  in  garden- 
stuff. 

Lady  Giovanna,  I  thank  thee,  good  Fi- 
lippo. [Exit  Filippo. 

Enter  Elisabetta  with  bird  on  c  dish  which 
she  places  on  table, 

Elis(d>etta  (close  to  table).  Here 's  a  fine 
fowl  for  my  lady;  I  had  scant  time  to  do 
him  in.  I  hope  he  be  not  underdone,  for 
we  be  undone  in  the  doing  of  him.  370 

Lady  Giovanna,  I  thank  yon,  my  good 
nurse. 

Filippo  (re-entering  with  plate  of  prunes). 
And  here  are  fine  fruits  for  my  lady  — 
prunes,  my  lady,  from  the  tree  that  my  lord 
himself  planted  here  in  the  blossom  of  his 
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boyhood  —  and  bo  I,  Filippo,  being,  with 
your  ladyship's  pardon,  and  as  your  lady- 
ship knows,  his  lordship's  own  foster- 
brother,  would  commend  them  to  your 
ladyship's  most  peculiar  appreciation.      380 

IPuta  plate  on  table, 
ElisabeUa,  Filippo! 

Lady  Gwvanna  (Count  leads  her  to  table). 

Will  you  not  eat  with  me,  my  lord  ? 

Count.  I  cannot; 

Not  a  morsel,  not  one  morsel.    I  have 

broken 
My  fast    already.      I    will    pledge    you. 

Wine! 
niippo,  wine  1 

iSits  near  table;  Filippo  brings  Jlaak, 

>  JiUs  the  Count's  goblet,  then  Lady  Gio- 

Tanna's;  Elisabetta  </amf«  at  the  back 

of  Lady  Gioyanna's  chair. 

Count,  It  is  but  thin  and  cold, 

Not  like  the  vintage  blowing  round  your 

castle. 
We    lie    too    deep  down  in  the  shadow 

here. 
Your  ladyship  lives  higher  in  the  sun. 

TThey  pledge  each  other  and  drink. 

Lady  uiovanna.  If  I  might  send  you 

down  a  flask  or  two  389 

Of  that  same  vintage?    There  is  iron  in 

it. 
It  has  been  much  commended  as  a  medi- 
cine. 
I  give  it  my  sick  son,  and  if  you  be 
Not  quite  reoover'd  of  your  wound,  the 

wine 
Might  help  you.    None  has  ever  told  me 

yet 
The  story  of  your  battle  and  your  wound. 

Filippo  (coming  forward),   1  can  tell  you, 
my  lady,  I  can  tell  you. 

Elisabetta,  Filippo !   will  you  take  the 
word  out  of  your  master's  own  mouth  ? 

FUippo,    Was  it  there  to  take  ?    Put  it 

there,  my  lord.  401 

Count,  Giovanna,  my  dear  lady,  in  this 

same  battle 

We  had  been  beaten  —  they  were  ten  to 

one. 
The  trumpets    of    the    fight    had  echo'd 

down, 
I  and  Filippo  here  had  done  our  best. 
And,  having  passed  unwounded  from  the 

field. 
Were  seated  sadly  at  a  fountain  side, 
Onr  horses  grazing  by  us,  when  a  troop, 


Laden  with  booty  and  with  a  flag  of  onis 
Ta'en  in  the  fight  — 

Filippo.   Ay,  but  we  fought  for  it  bsck. 
AndkiU'd  — 
Elisabetta.      Filippo  f 
Count.  A  txoopof  hone  — 

Filippo.  Five  haadzed 

Count.  Say  fifty! 

FUippo.  And  we  kill'd  'em  by  the  soor* 
Elisabetta.  Filippo! 
Fiiqtpo.  Well,  well,  well  1    I  bite  ir 

tongue. 

Count.   We  may  have  left  their  fifty  lc» 

by  five.  4.4 

However,  staying  not  to  count  bow  omst 

But  anger'd  at  their  flaunting  of  our  fisf , 

We  mounted,  and  we  daah'd  into  the  hatn 

of  'em. 
I  wore  the  lady's  chaplet  romid  my  ne^; 
It  served  me  for  a  blessed  rosary. 
I  am  sure  that  more  than  one  brave  f etio* 
owed  *r 

His  death  to  the  eharm  in  it 
Elisabetta.  Hear  that,  my  hdj ' 

Count.  I  cannot  tell  how  long  we  strove 
before 
Our  horses  fell  beneath  us;  down  we  west 
Crush'd,  hack'd  at,  trampled    uuderfovt 

The  night, 
As    some    cold  -  manner'd     friend    out 

strangely  do  us 
The  truest  service,  had  a  touch  of  frost 
That  help'd  to  check  the  flowing  of  tW 

blood. 
My  last  sight  ere  I  swoon'd  was  one  iwMt 

face 
Crown'd  with  the  wreath.     7%ol  seeni'd  tc 
come  and  go.  *». 

They  left  us  there  for  dead  I 
Elisabetta.  Hear  that*  my  la^T ' 

FU^po.  Ay,  and  I  left  two  flagen  tha^ 
for  dead.     See,  my  lady  I     {Skoteing  h 
hand,) 
Lady  Giovanna,  I  see,  FiUpno  I 
FUippo,  And  I  have  imall  nope  of  tk 
gentleman  gout  in  my  great  toe. 
Lady  Giovanna.  And  why,  Filippo? 

ISnnUng  absently 
FUippo,  I  left  him  there  for  dioad  too. 
Elisabetta,  She  smiles  at  him  —  bovfcsi^ 
the  woman  is ! 
My  lady,  if  your  ladyship  were  not        *f 
Too  proud  to  look  upon  the  garland,  700 
Would  find  it  stain'd  — 

Count  (rising).  Silenoe*  £lisabsttftl 
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JSlieabetta.  Staio'd  with  the  blood  of  the 
best  heart  that  ever 
(ea,t  for  one  woman. 

IPaints  to  wreath  an  cAotr. 
Zxidy  Gummna  (rimg  ilawly),  I  can  eat 

no  more  I 
C7auni,  You  hare  bat  trifled  with  our 
homely  salad, 
Int  dallied  with  a  single  lettuce-leaf; 
l^ot  eaten  anything. 

Lady  Oiovanna.       Nay,  nay,  I  cannot. 
roa    loiow,  my  lord,  I  told  yon  I  was 

tronbled. 
SiLy  one  child  Florio  lying  still  so  sick, 
L  boand  myself,  and  by  a  solemn  vow,     450 
rhat  I  would  touch  no  flesh  till  he  were 

well 
dere,  or  else  well  in  heaTen,  where  all  is 
well. 
[Elisabetta  cUar$  table   of  bird  and 
galad:  Filippo  snatches  up  the  olate 
of  prunes  <md  holds  them  to  toAj 
Giovanna. 
Filippo.  But  the  prunes,  my  lady,  from 
the  tree  that  his  lordship  — 

Lady  Giovanna.  Not  now,  Filippo.    My 
lord  Federigo, 
Can  I  not  speak  with  ^on  once  more  alone  ? 
Count.  Ton  hear,  Fdippo  ?    My  good  fel- 
low, go. 
F^^fpo,  But  the  pmnes  that  your  lord- 
ship— 

Elisabetta.  Filippo! 

Count  Ay,  prune  onr  company  of  thine 

own,  and  go  I 
Elisabetta,  Filippo!  460 

Filippo  (turning).   Well,  well  t  the  wo- 
men !  lExit. 
Count,  And  thou  too  leave  us,  my  dear 

nurse,  alone. 
Elisabetta  (folding  up  doth  and  aoing). 
And  me  too !  Ay,  the  dear  nurse  will  leave 
you  alone;  but,  for  all  that,  she  that  has 
eaten  the  yolk  is  scarce  like  to  swallow  the 
sheU. 

[Turns  and  curtseys  stiffly  to  Lady 
Giovanna,  then  exit.  Lady  Griovanna 
takes  out  diamond  necklace  Jrom  ccu- 
ket. 
Lady  Qiooanna,  I  have  anger'd  your 
good  nurse;  these  old-world  servants 
Are  all  but  flesh  uid  blood  with  those  they 
serve.  470 

My  lord,  I  have  a  present  to  return  you, 
And  afterwards  a  boon  to  crave  of  you. 


Count,  No,  my  moet  honored  and  lon|^ 
worshipt  lad^. 
Poor  Federigo  degh  Alberighi 
Takes  nothing  in  return  from  von  except 
Return  of  his  affection  —  can  aeny 
Nothing  to  you  that  you  require  of  him. 
Lady  Giovanna,  Then  I  require  you  to 
take  back  your  diamonds — 

[Offering  necklace 
I  doubt  not  they  are  yours.  No  other  heart 
Of  such  magnificence  in  courtesy  480 

Beats — out  of  heaven.     They  seem'd  too 

rich  a  prize 
To  tnist  with  any  messenger.    I  came 
Li  person  to  return  them. 

[Count  dr€tws  back. 
If  the  phrase 
*  Return  '  displease  yon,  we  will  say  —  ex- 
change them. 
For  your  —  for  your  — 

Count  (takes  a  step  toward  her  and  then 
back).      For  mine  —  and  what  of 
mine? 
Lady  Giovanna.  Well,  shall  we  say  this 

wreath  and  your  sweet  rhymes  ? 
Count.  But  have  you  ever  worn  my  dia- 
monds ? 
Lady  Giovanna,  No  I 
For  that  would  seem  accepting  of  your  love. 
I  cannot  bravo  my  brother —  but  be  sure 
That  I  shall  never  marry  again,  my  lord  t 
Count.  Sure  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.  Yes ! 
Count,        Is  this  your  brother's  order  ? 
Lady  Giovanna.  No  I 

For  he  would  marry  me  to  the    richest 
man  492 

In  Florence;  but  I  think  you  know  the  say- 
ing— 
'  Better  a  man  without  riches,  than  riches 
without  a  man.' 
Count.   A  noble  saying  —  and  acted  on 
would  yield 
A  nobler  breed  of  men  and  women.    Lady, 
I  find  you  a  shrewd  bargainer.  The  wreath 
That  once  you  wore  outvalues  twenty-fold 
The  diamonds  that  you  never  deign'd  to 

wear. 
But  lay  them  there  for  a  moment  I 

[Points  to  table.   Lady  Giovanna  places 
necklace  on  tafde. 

And  be  you 
Gracious  enough  to  let  me  know  the  boon 
By  granting  which,  if  aught  be  mine  to 
grant,  $oa 
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I  should  be  made  more  happy  than  I  hoped 
Ever  to  be  again. 

Lady  Giovanna.  Then  keep  yonr  wreath, 
But  Yoa  will  find  me  a  shrewd  bargainer 

stiU. 
I  cannot  keep  your  diamonds,  for  the  gift 
I  ask  for,  to  my  mind  and  at  this  present 
Outvalues  all  the  jewels  upon  earth. 

Count.  It  should  be  love  that  thus  out- 
values all. 
You  speak  like  love,  and  yet  yon  love  me 

not.  sto 

I  have  nothing  in  this  world  but  love  for 

you. 
Lady  Giowmna,  Love?  it  is  love,  love 

for  my  dying  boy. 
Moves  me  to  ask  it  of  you. 

Count,  What  ?  my  time  ? 

Is  it  my  time  ?    Well,  I  can  give  my  time 
To  him  that  is  a  part  of  you,  your  son. 
Shall  I  return  to  the  castle  with  you  ? 

Shall  I 
Sit  by  him,  read  to  him,  tell  him  my  tales, 
Sing  him  my  songs  ?  'You  know  that  I  can 

touch 
The  gittem  to  some  purpose. 

Lcuiy  Giovanna.  No,  not  that  I 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  that  —  and  you, 
I  doubt  not  from  your  nobleness  of  ni^ 

ture,  521 

Will  pardon  me  for  asking  what  I  ask. 
Count,  Giovanna,  dear  Giovanna,  I  that 

once 
The  wildest  of  the  random  youth  of  Flor- 
ence 
Before  I  saw  you  —  all  my  nobleness 
Of  nature,  as  you  deign  to  call  it,  draws 
From  yon,  and  from  my  constancy  to  you. 
No  more,  but  speak. 
Lady  Giovanna,  1  will.     You  know  sick 

people. 
More  specially  sick  children,  have  strange 

tancies, 
Strange  longings;  and  to  thwart  them  in 

their  mood  530 

May  work  them  grievous  harm  at  times, 

may  even 
Hasten  their  end.    I  would  you  had  a  son  I 
It  might  be  easier  then  for  you  to  make 
Allowance    for    a    mother  —  her  —  who 

comes 
To  rob  yon  of  your  one  delight  on  earth. 
How  often  has  my  sick  boy  yearn'd  for 

thisi 
I  have  put  him  off  as  often;  but  to-day 


I  dared  not  —  so  much  weaker,  so  mmtk 

worse 
For  last  day's  journey.    I  was  weeping  {■ 

him; 
He  gave  me  his  hand  :  *  I  should  be  wtA 

again  <« 

If  the  good  Count  would  give  me — ' 
Count,  Give  me  — 

Lady  Giovanna,  *  His  fakon.* 

Count  (starts  back).  My  falcon  I 
Lady  Giovanna,    Yes,  your  falooo.  Fed- 

erigo ! 
Count,  Alas,  I  cannot  I 
Lady  Giovanna.        Cannot  ?    Cvea  so  * 
1  fear'd  as  much.    O  this  unhappy  wocU ' 
How  shall  I  break  it  to  him  ?  how  shaH  1 

tell  him  ? 
The  boy  may  die;  more  blessed  were  tht 

rags 
Of  some  pale  begj^ar-woman  seeking  alms 
For  her  sick  son,  if  he  were  like  to  five. 
Than  all  my  childless  wealth,  if  mine  msA 

die. 
I  was  to  blame  —  the  love  yon  aeid  yoa 

bone  me  —  ?« 

My  lord,  we  thank  yoa  for  yoor  entcztais- 

ment, 

[With  a  statdy  €yrtfff. 
And  so  return  —  Heaven  help  him  I  ~  to 

our  son.  [Tumi. 

Count  (rushes  fonoard).  Stay,  atay,  I 

am  most  unlucky,  most  noJiappy  t 
Yon  never  had  look'd  in  on  me  befote. 
And  when  yon  eame  and  dipt  yonr  sorer- 

eign  head 
Thro'  these  low  doors,  yon  ask'd  to  eat  wiiL 

me. 
I  had  but  emptiness  to  set  before  yon. 
No,  not  a  draught  of  milk,  no,  not  an  ea. 
Nothing  but  my  brave  binl,  my  ooUe  & 

con,  «<« 

My  comrade  of  the  honse,  and  of  the  fleU. 
She  had  to  die  for  it  —  she  died  for  yoe. 
Perhaps  I  thought  with  those  of  M^  tfat 

nobler 
The  victim  was,  the  more  aeceptaUe 
Miffht  be  the  sacrifice.    I  fear  voa  soaies 
Wul  thank  me  for  yonrentertainaaeot  now 
Lady  Giovanna  (returning),  I  bear  witk 

him  no  '^onger. 
Count.  No,  madoma  I 

And  he  will  have  to  bear  with  U  as  ht 

may. 
Lady  Giovanna,  I  break  with  lun  ht 

everl 
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^^punl.  Yes,  Giovaniui, 

.  lie  will  keep  bis  love  to  70a  for  ever  I 

04Mdy   Giooanna,  You  7  you  ?  not  you  ! 

My  brother  1  my  hard  brother  1    570 
•^ederigo,  Federigo,  I  love  you  1 
te  of  ten  thousand  brothers,  Federigo  I 

{F€dl8  at  his  feet, 
7ofuinl  (inmetuously).   Why,  then  the  dy- 
ing of  my  noble  bird 
til  served  me  better  than  her  liring  — 

then       ITakes  diamonds  from  tMe. 
Bae  diamonds  are  both  yours  and  mine — 

haye  won 
eir  Talue  again  —  beyond  all  markets  — 

there, 
ay  them  for  the  first  time  round  your 

neck. 

ILays  necklace  round  her  neck. 
id    then  this  chaplet  —  No  more  feuds, 

bat  peace, 
aoe  and  conciliation  I    I  will  make      579 


Your  brother  love  me.    See,  I  tear  away 
The  leaves  were  darkened  by  the  battle  — 
IPuUs  leaves  off  and  throtos  them  down, 

—  crown  you 
Again  with  the  same  crown  my  Queen  of 
Beauty. 

J  Places  wreath  on  her  head. 
most  think  that  the  dread 
garland 
Will  break  once  more  into  the  living  blos- 
som. 
Nay,  nay,  I  pray  you  rise. 

ikaises  her  with  both  hands. 

We  two  together 

Will  help  to  heal  your  son  —  your  son  and 

mine  — 
We  shall  do  it  —  we  shall  do  it  I 

[Embraces  her. 
The  purpose  of  my  being  is  accomplished, 
And  I  am  happy  I 
Lady  Giouanna.    And  I  too,  Federigo. 
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This  play,  as  we  learn  from  the  '  Memoir '  (vol.  ii.  p.  256)  was  begun  in  November,  1879,  after 
9  poet  had  finished  *  The  Falcon,*  and  completed  in  1880,  but  was  not  published  until  1884.  It 
m  produced  by  Irving  at  the  Lycenm  Theatre  in  January,  1881,  and  ran  for  more  than  a  hon- 
ed and  thirty  nights.     The  story  is  from  Plutaroh. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


OALAIXAn 


BTMcnaz,  an  ex-Tetmreh. 
BnoiATim,  a  Tetrarehn 
Attendant. 


B^.....  i  ABToirnn,  a  Soman  OeneraL 


Gamma,  wife  0/  Sinnatut^  t^flerwardt 
Priestess  M  the  TempU  q/  ArlemU. 
Maid. 

Nobleman. 
Messenger. 


THE  CUP 

ACT  I 

CENE  I.  —  Distant  View  of  a  City 
OF  Galatia 

U  (he  curtain  rises,  Priestesses  are  heard 
singing  in  the  Temple.  Boy  discovered  on 
a  pathway  among  Rocks,  picking  grapes, 
A  party  of  Roman  Soldiers,  guarding  a 
prisoner  in  chains,  come  down  J^ptUhway 
and  exewU, 


Enter  Stvobix  (looking  round).     Singing 

ceases, 

Synorix.  Pine,  beech  and  plane,  oak,  wal- 
nut, apricot. 

Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bowering- 
in 

The  city  where  she  dwells.  She  past  me 
here 

Three  years  ago  when  I  was  flying  from 

My  tetrarchy  to  Rome.  I  almost  touch'd 
her  — 

A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  musio 
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Among  her  maidens  to   this  temple  —  O 

Gods! 
She  is  my  fate  —  else  wherefore  has  my 

fate 
Brought  me  again  to  her  own  city  ?  — 

married 
Since  —  married    Sinnatus,    the    tetrarch 

here  —  lo 

Bat  if  he  be  conspirator,  Rome  will  chain 
Or  slay  him.    i  may  trust  to  gain  her 

then 
When  I  shall  have  my  tetrarchy  restored 
By  Rome,   our  mistress,  grateful   that   I 

show'd  her 
The  weakness  and  the  dissonance  of  our 

clans, 
And  how  to  crush  them  easily.    Wretched 

race  I 
And  once  I  wish'd  to  scourge  them  to  the 

bones. 
But  in  this  narrow  breathing-time  of  life 
Is  vengeance  for  its  own  sake  worth  the 

while, 
If  once  our  ends  are  gain*d  ?  and  now  this 

cup —  20 

I  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  woman. 

{^Brings  out  a  cup  and  scrcUfrom  under 

his  cloak. 
What  have  I  written  to  her  ?* 

IReading  the  scroll. 

*  To  the  admired  Gamma,  wife  of  Sinna- 
tus  the  Tetrarch,  one  who  years  ago,  him- 
self an  adorer  of  our  great  eoddess  Arte- 
mis, beheld  you  afar  off  worshipping  in  her 
temple,  and  loved  you  for  it,  sends  you  this 
cup  rescued  from  the  burning  of  one  of  her 
shrines  in  a  city  thro*  which  he  past  with 
the  Roman  army:  it  is  the  cup  we  use  in 
our  nuirriages.  Receive  it  from  one  who 
cannot  at  present  write  himself  other  than 

*  A  GaLATIAN  SRRVINa  BT  FORCE  IN 

THE  RoBfAK  Legion.' 

[Turns  and  looks  up  to  Boy. 
Boy,  dost  thou  know  the  house  of  Sinna- 
tus? 
Boy.  These  grapes  are  for  the  house  of 
Sinnatus  — 
Close  to  the  temple. 
Synorix.  Yonder  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Synoriz  (aside).  That  I 

With  all  my  range  of  women  should  yet 

shun 
To  meet  her  face  to  face  at  once  I    My 
boy,     IBoy  comes  down  rocks  to  him. 


Take   thou  this    letter  and   this   mf 

Gamma, 
The  wife  of  Sinnatus. 

Boy.  Going  or  gone  io^ 

To  hunt  with  Sinnatus. 

Synorix.  That  snatteis  & 

Take  thou  this  cup  and  leave  it  at  w 
doors. 

{Gives  the  cup  and  scroU  totie  &• 
will,  my  lord. 
[Takes  hts  basket  of  grapes  andcL 

Enter  Antonius. 

Antonius  (meeting  the  Boy  as  he  gms  m 
Why,  whither  rtms  the  \Mr ' 
Is  that  the  cup  you    rescued   frora   *^ 

fire? 
Synorix.  1  send  it  to  the  wile  of  SiBi» 

tus. 
One  half  besotted  in  religions  riles. 
You  come  here  with  your  soldiexs  to  0 

force 
The  long-withholden  tribute;  yoa  sasper: 
This  Sinnatus  of  playing  pa^otism, 
Which  in  your  sense  is  treason.     Yoo  bi^' 

yet 
No  proof  against  him.     Now  this  pr* 

cup 
Is  passport  to  their  house,  and  open  sra» 
To  him  who  gave  it;  and  onoe  tneie  I  vt-^ 

rant 
I  worm  thro'  all  their  windings. 

Antonius.  I?  yoa  pvtv^p^ 

Our  Senate,  wearied  of  their  tetrazehiei. 
Their  quarrels  with  themselves*  tbeir  ipttn 

at  Rome, 
Is  like  enough  to  cancel  them,  and  tkrat 
One  king  above  them  all,  who  sloll  -* 

true 
To  the  Roman;  and  from  what  I  heard  > 

Rome,  ** 

This  tributary  crown  may  fall  to  yoa. 
Synorix.  The    king,   the    crown !  tk- 

talk  in  Rome  ?  is  it  so  ? 

[Antonius  n«it 
Well  —  I  shall  serve  Galatia  taking  it 
And  save  her  from  herself,  and  be  to  Rov 
More  faithful  than  a  Roman. 

[Turns  and  sees  Gamma  cmn' 

StMoiseOL 

Stand  aside;  here  she  oomes  I 

[  Watching  Gamma  as  she  eslerr  v^ 
her  Maid, 
Camma  (to  Maid).  Where  ia  be,  ftil  t 
Maid.  You  know  the  watcrtft< 
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»t    ia  the  summer  keeps  the  mountain 

side, 
t  after  rain  overleaps  a  jutting  rock      69 
d  shoots  three  hundred  feet. 
I^amnia.  The  stag  is  there  ? 

If  aid.  Seen  in  the  thicket  at  the  bottom 

there 
t  yester-even. 

OaTnma.  Good  then,  we  will  climb 

e  mountain  opposite  and  watch  the  chase. 

[They  descend  the  rocks  and  exeunt. 

Syncrix  (watching  her),  (Aside.)  The  bust 

of  Juno,  and  the  brows  and  eyes 
Venus;  face  and  form  unmatchaole  I 
Antanius,  Why  do  yon  look  at  her  so 

lingeringly  ? 
Synorix.  To  see  if  years  have  changed 

her. 
Antonius   (sarcastically).    Love  her,  do 

you? 
Synorix.   I  envied  Sinnatus  when  he  mar- 
ried her. 
Antanius,   She  knows  it  ?    Ha  I 
Synorix,        She  —  no,  nor  even  my  face. 
Antonius,  Kor  Sinnatus  either  ? 
Synorix,  No,  nor  Sinnatus. 

Antonius,   Hot-blooded !     I  have  heard 

them  say  in  Rome,  81 

hat  your  own  people  cast  yon  from  their 

bounds 
3r  some  nnprincely  violence  to  a  woman, 
s  Rome  did  Tarqnin. 
Synorix,  Well,  if  this  were  so 

here  return  like  Tarqnin  —  for  a  crown. 
Afitonius,  And  may  be  foil'd  like   Tar- 

quin,  if  you  follow 
>ot  the  dry  light  of  Rome's  straight-going 

policy, 
nt  the  fool-fire  of  love  or  lust,  which  well 
(ay  make  yon  lose  yourself,  may  even 

drown  you 
a  the  good  regard  of  Rome. 
Synorix,  Tut  —  fear  me  not; 

ever  had  my  victories  among  women.     91 
am  most  true  to  Rome. 
Antonius  (aside).  I  hate  the  man  I 

V^hat  filthy  tools  our  Senate  works  with ! 

StUl 
must  obey  them.     (Aloud.)    Fare  you 

well.  lOoing. 

Synorix,      Farewell  I 
Antonius  (stopping),    A  moment  I    If  you 

track  this  Sinnatus 
b  any  treaaoni  I  give  yon  here  an  order 

IProducet  a  paper. 


To  seize  upon  him.   Let  me  sign  it.   (Signs 

it.)    There  — 
'  Antonius,  leader  of  the  Roman  Legion.' 
IHands  the  paper  to  Synorix.     Goes  up 

pathway  ana  exit. 
Synorix.  Woman    again !  —  but    I    am 

wiser  now. 
No  rushing  on  the  game  —  the  net,  —  the 

net.  too 

,  [Shouts  of  *  Sinnatus!  Sinnatus! '   Then 

horn. 
Looking  off  «to^«.]    He  comes,  a  rough. 

bluflF,  simple-looking  fellow. 
If  we  may  judge  the  kernel  by  the  husk, 
Not  one  to  keep  a  woman's  fealty  when 
Assailed  by  Craft  and  Love.  I  'U  join  with 

him; 
I  may  reap  something  from  him  —  come 

upon  her 
Again,  perhaps,  to-day  —  her.      Who  are 

with  him  ? 
I  see  no  face  that  knows  me.    Shall  I  risk  it? 
I  am  a  Roman  now,  they  dare  not  touch  me. 
I  will. 

Enter  Sinnatus,  Huntsmen  and  hounds. 

Fair  sir,  a  happy  day  to  you  ! 
Ton  reck  but  litUe  of  the  Roman  here,    no 
While  you  can  take  your  pastime  in  the 
woods. 
Sinnatus.    Ay,    ay,    why    not  ?      What 

would  you  with  me,  man  ? 
Synorix.  I  am  a  lifelong  lover  of  the 
chase. 
And  tho'  a  stranger  faiu  would  be  allow'd 
To  join  the  hunt. 

Sinnatus.  Your  name  ? 

Synorix.  Strato,  my  name. 

Sinnatus.  No  Roman  name  ? 
Synorix.      A  Greek,  my  lord;  you  know 
That  we  Galatians  are  both  Greek  and 
Graul. 

[Shouts  and  hams  in  the  distance. 
Sinnattis.   Hillo,  the  stag !   (To  Synorix.) 
What,  you  are  all  unf umish'd  ? 
Give  him  a  bow  and  arrows  —  follow  — 
follow. 

[Exit,  followed  hy  Huntsmen. 
Synorix.  Slowly  but  surely—- till  I  see 
my  way.  lao 

It  is  the  one  step  in  the  dark  beyond 
Our  expectation,  that  amazes  us. 

[Distant  shouts  and  horns, 
Hillo !  Hillo ! 

[Exit  Synoriz«   Shouts  and  harm. 
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Scene  II 

A  Room  in  the  Tetrarch's  House 

Frescoed  JigweM  on  the  toalU.  Evening, 
Moonlight  outside.  A  couch  with  cushions 
on  it,  A  snudl  table  unth  a  flagon  oftoine^ 
cupSf  plate  of  grapes^  etc,,  also  the  cup  of 
Scene  I.    A  chair  with  drapery  on  it.  • 

Gamma  enters,  and  opens  curtains  of  win- 
dow. 

Comma,  No  Sinnatas  yet — and  there 
the  rising  moon. 
{Takes  up  a  cithern  and  sits  on  couch. 
Plays  and  sings. 

Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam, 
Moon  on  the  waste  and  the  wold. 

Moon  hfing  him  home,  hring  him  home, 
Safe  from  the  dark  and  the  cold, 

Home,  sweet  moon,  bring  him  home, 
Home  with  the  flook  to  the  fold— 

Safe  from  the  wolf  — 

(Listening.)    Is  he  ooming  ?    I  thought  I 

heard 
A  footstep.    Xo,  not  yet.    They  say  that 

Rome  lo 

Sprang  from  a  wolf.    I  fear  my  dear  lord 

mizt 
With  some  conspiracy  against  the  wolf. 
This  mountain  shepherd  never  dream'd  of 

Rome.  {Sings. 

Safe  from  the  wolf  to  the  fold  — 

And  that  great  hreak  of  precipice  that  runs 
Thro'  all  the  wood,  where  twenty  years  ago 
Huntsman  and  hound  and  deer  were  aQ 

neck-broken  I 
Nay,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Szmnatub  followed  by  Stnorix. 

Sinnatus  (angrily),  I  tell  thee,  my  good 
feUow, 
My  arrow  struck  the  stag. 

Synorix,  But  was  it  so  ? 

Nay,  you  were  further  off;   besides  the 
wind  ao 

Went  with  my  arrow. 
Sinnatus,  I  am  sure  /  struck  him. 

Synorix.  And  I  am  just  as  sure,  my  lord, 
/  struck  him. 
(Aside.)     And  I  may  strike  your  game 
when  yon  are  gone. 


Ctunma,  Come,  come,  we  wQl  not 
rel  about  Uie  stag. 
I  have  bad  a  weary  day  in  watching  y*> 
Yours  must  have  been  a  wearier.    S^ 

eat. 
And  take  a   hunter's  veageanae   oe  a 
meats. 
Sinnatus.  No,  no  —  we  hav«  eaten  - 1 

are  heated.     Wine  I 
Camma.  Who  is  our  goest  ? 
Sinnatus.  Strato  he  eaDa  hist»-^ 

[Camma  offers  wine  to  Synoris,  «m 
Sinnatus  helps  himself. 
Sinnatus.  I  pledge  yon^  Stiato. 

{Drmi 
Synorix,  And  I  yoa,  mr  1* '. 

Sinnatus  (seeing  the  c^p  jsnl  fo  Caa» 
What 's  here  ? 

Camma.  A  strange  gift  sent  to  me  u 
day. 
A  sacred  cup  saved  from  a  biasing  thriar  • 
Of  our  great  Goddess,  in  some  city  whtrt 
Antonius  past.     I  had  believed  the  R^ 
Made  war  upon  the  peoples,  not  the  Godt 

Synorix.  Most  lilce  the  city  rose  ttp^^ 
Antonius, 
Whereon  he  fired  it,  and  the  saered  siin» 
By  chance  was  burnt  along  with  It 

Sinnatus,  Had  yoa  tba 

No  message  with  the  oup  ? 

Camma.  Why,  yea,  see  bcff 

IGioes  him  Ae  if^ 

Sinnatus  (reads),  *To  the  simtrd 
Camma,  —  beheld  you  afar  off — loved  r« 
—  sends  you  this  cup  —  the  onp  wtvfti 
onr  marriages  —  cannot  at  preaent  «&> 
himself  other  than 

'  A  GALATIAir  SBRVDrO  BT  FOBCS  O 
THE  ROMAK  LbOKOV.* 

Serving  by  force  I    Were  there  ao  hos^ 

to  nang  on. 
Rivers  to  drown  in  ?     Serve  by  fan** 

No  force 
Could  make  me  serve  by  f oree. 

Synorix,  Uow  tlien*  my  Wf 

The  Roman  is  encampt  withoat  joor  oitt  - 
The  force  of  Rome  a  tboasand-fbU  c 
own.  ■ 

Must  all  Galatia  hang  or  drown  beiwif  * 
And  you  a  prinoe  and  tetraroh  in  tbii  p* 
vince  — 
Sinnatus,  Province  I 
Synorix.  Well,  well,  they  call  it  ••  • 
Rome« 
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Sinnatus  (angrily),  Proyinoe ! 
Synorix,  A  noble  anger  !  but  AntoninB 
To-morrow  will  demiuid  your  tribute  — 

yon, 
Can  you  make  war  ?    Have  joa  alliances  ? 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Paphiagoma  ? 
We  have  had  our  leagues  of  old  with  East- 
em  kings. 
There  is  my  hand  —  if  such  a  league  there 
be.  60 

What  will  you  do  ? 

Sirmaiua,  Not  set  myself  abroach 

And  run  my  mind  out  to  a  random  guest 
Who  join'd  me  in  the  hunt.    You  saw  my 

hounds 
True  to  the  scent;  and  we  have  two-legg'd 

dogs 
Among  us  who  can  smell  a  true  occasion, 
And  when  to  bark  and  how. 

Synarix,  My  good  Lord  Sinnatus, 

I  once  was  at  the  hunting  of  a  lion. 
Roused  by  the  clamor  of  the  chase  he  woke, 
Came  to  the  front  of  the  wood  —  his  mon- 
arch mane 
Bristled  about  his  quick  ears  ^- he  stood 
there  70 

Staring  upon  the  hunter.    A  score  df  dogs 
Gnaw*?  at  his  ankles;  at  the  last  he  felt 
The  trouble  of  his  feet,  put  forth  one  paw. 
Slew  four,  and  knew  it  not,  and  so  re- 

main'd 
Staring  upon  the  hunter.    And  this  Rome 
Will  crush  you  if  you  wrestle  with  her; 

then, 
Save  for  some  slight  report  in  her  own 

Senate, 
Scarce  know  what  she  has  done. 

(Aiide.)  Would  I  could  move  him, 
Provoke  him  any  way !     (Aloud,)    The 

Lady  Gamma, 
Wise  I  am  sure  as  she  is  beautiful,  80 

Will  close  with  me  that  to  submit  at  once 
Is  better  than  a  wholly  hopeless  war. 
Our  ffallant  citizens  murder'd  all  in  vain. 
Son,  husband,  brother  gash'd  to  death  in 

vain. 
And  the  small  state  more  cruelly  trampled 

on 
Than  had  she  never  moved. 

Comma,  Sir,  I  had  once 

A  boy  who  died  a  babe;  but  were  he  liv- 

And  erown  to  man  and  Sinnatus  wiU'd  it,  I 
Would  set  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the 


With  scarce  a  pang.    (Rms,)    Sir,  if  a 
state  submit  90 

At  once,  she  may  be  blotted  out  at  once 
And  swallow'd  in  the  conqueror's  chronicle. 
Whereas  in  wars  of  freedom  and  defence 
The  glory  and  grief  of  battle  won  or  lost 
Solders  a  race  together  —  yea  —  tho'  they 

fail. 
The  names  of  those  who  fought  and  fell 

are  like 
A  bank'd-up  fire  that  flashes  out  again 
From  century  to  century,  and  at  hut 
May  lead  them  on  to  victory — I  hope 

so 99 

Like  phantoms  of  the  Gods. 
Sirmattu,  Well  spoken,  wife. 

Synorix  (bowing).  Madam,    so   well    I 

yield. 
Sinnaiw,      I  should  not  wonder 
If  Synorix,  who  has  dwelt  three  years  in 

Rome 
And  wrought  his  worst  against  his  native 

land. 
Returns  with  this  Antonius. 

Synorix,  What  is  Sjmorix  ? 

Sinnatus,  Galatian,  and  not  know  ?   This 
Synorix 
Was  tetrarch  here,  and  tyrant  also — did 
Dishonor  to  our  wives. 

Synorix,  Perhaps  you  judge  him 

With  feeble  charity;  being  as  you  tell  me 
Tetrarch,  there  might    he  willing  wives 

enough 
To  feel  dishonor  honor. 

Comma.  Do  not  say  so. 

I  know  of  no  such  wives  in  all  Galatia.  m 
There  may  be  courtesans  for  aught  I  know 
Whose  life  is  one  dishonor. 

Enter  Attendakt. 

Attendant  (ande).        My  lord,  the  men  t 
Sinnatus  (cuide).  Our  anti-Roman  fao> 

tion? 
Attendant  (aside).      Ay,  my  lord. 
Synorix  (overhearing),     (Aside,)  1  have 
enough  —  their  anti-Roman  faction. 
Sinnatus  (aloud).  Some  friends  of  mine 
would  speak  with  me  without. 
You,  Strato,  niake  good  cheer  till  I  return. 

[ExU, 
Synorix,  I  have  much  to  say,  no  time  to 
say  it  in. 
First,  huly,  know  myself  am  that  Gralatian 
Who  sent  the  cup. 
Camma.        I  thank  you  from  my  heart 
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Synorix,   Then  that  I  serve  with  Rome 

to  serve  Galatia.  m 

That  is  mj  secret;  keep  it,  or  joa  sell 

me 
To  torment  and  to  death.     [Coming  clMer. 

For  your  ear  only  — 
I  love  you  —  for  your  love  to  the  great 

Goddess. 
The  Romans  sent  me  here  a  spy  upon  you. 
To  draw  yon  and  your  husband  to  your 

doom. 
I  'd  sooner  die  than  do  it. 

[Takes  out  paper  given  him  by  Antonius. 

This  paper  sign'd 
Antonius  —  will   you    take    it,  read   it? 
there  I 
Comma  (reads),  'You  are  to  seise  on 

Sinnatus,  —  if  —  ' 
Synorix  (snatches  paper).    No  more. 
What  follows  is  for  no  wife's  eyes.    O 
Camma,  130 

Rome  has  a  glimpse  of  this  conspiracy; 
Rome  never  yet  hath  spar'd  conspirator. 
Horrible  I  flaying,  scourging,  crucifying  — 
Camma,  I  am  tender  enough.    Why  do 

you  practise  on  me  ? 
Synorix,   Why  should  I  practise  on  you  ? 
How  you  wrong  me  I 
I  am  sure  of  being  every  way  malign'd. 
And  if  you  should  betray  me  to  your  hus- 
band— 
Camma,  WUl  you  betray  him  by  this 

order  ? 
Synorix.  See, 

I  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  never  dream'd 
Of  acting  on  it.  [Tears  the  paper. 

Camma,  I  owe  you  thanks  for  ever. 

Synorix.  Hath  Sinnatus  never  told  you 
of  thisjplot  ?  141 

Camma,   What  plot  7 
Synorix,    A  child's  8and-<»8tle  on  the 
beach 
Fos^  the  next  wave,  —  all  seen,  —  all  calcu- 
lated, 
All  known  by  Rome.    No  chance  for  Sin- 
natus. 
Camma,  Why  said  you  not  as  much  to 

my  brave  Sinnatus  ? 
Synorix,  Brave  —  ay  —  too  brave,  too 
over-confident. 
Too  like  to  ruin  himself,  and  you,  and  me  I 
Who  else,  with  this  black  thunderbolt  of 

Rome 
Above  him,  would  have  chased  the  stag 
to-day  H9 


p? 


In  the  full  face  of  all  the  Roman 
A  miracle  that  they  let  him  home 
Not  oaughty  maimii,  blinded  him. 

[Cammi 

(Aside.)    I  have  made  her  tremfak 
(Aloud.)    I  know  they  mean  to  tertan 

him  to  death. 
I  dare  not  tell  him  how  I  eame  to  know  it. 
I  durst  not  trust  him  with  —  mj  wtrns^ 

Rome 
To  serve  Galatia;  you  heard  him  on  Uv 

letter. 
Not  say  as  much  ?    I  all  but  said  as  moek 
I  am  sure  I  told  him  that  his  pksi  w 

folly. 
I  say  it  to  yon— yon  are  wiser  —  Rodi 

knows  all. 
But  you  know  not  the  savagery  of  Bome. 
Camma.    O  I  —  have  you   power   with 
Rome  ?  use  it  for  him  I  ^ 

Synorix,   Alas  I     I  have  no  aoeh  powtr 
with  Rome.    All  that 
Lies  with  Antonius. 

[As  if  struck   by  a   sudden  thoayk. 
Comes  over  to  her. 

He  will  paas  to-oionov 
In  thergray  dawn  before  the  Temple  dooni 
You  have  beauty, —  O,   great  beanty,^ 

and  Antonius, 
So  gracious  toward  women,  never  jH 
Flung  back  a  woman's  prayer.    Pfead  to 

him, 
I  am  sure  you  will  prevail. 

Camma,  Still  —I  afaoiild  teO 

My  husband. 

Synorix.     Will  he  let  yon  plead  for  his 
To  a  Roman  ? 

Comma.      I  fear  not. 
Synorix.  Then  do  not  tell  his. 

Or  tell  him,  if  yon  will,  when  yoo  fetnia. 
When  you  have  eham'd  onr  general  iol* 
mercy,  qt 

And  all  is  safe  again.    O  dearest  lady, 
[Murmurs    of  'Synorix!     Synorix t* 
Aearcf  otiteufe. 
Think, — torture,  —  death,  —  and  eone. 

Camma.  I  will,  I  eiO 

And  I  will  not  betray  ^oo. 

Synorix  (cuide^  ot  Stnnatns  «nlcrt). 

Stand  apeit 

Enter  SiNNATua  and  AmirDAirr. 

ShvMUus.   Thou  art  that  Synorix  I    Ow 
whom  thou  bast  wroog*d 
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ritbout  there  Iniew  thee  with  Antouius. 
ftiey  howl  for  thee,  to  rend  thee  head  from 
limh. 
Syncrix.  I  am  much  malign'd.  I  thought 

to  serre  Galatia. 
SinnaluM,  Serve    thyself    first,   Tillain  I 
They  shall  not  harm  180 

I J  ^est  within  my  house.  There  I  ( jxwite 

to  door)  there  I  this  door 
^pens  upon  the  forest  I    Out,  begone  t 
lenoeforth  I  am  thy  mortal  enemy. 
Synarix,  However,  I  thank  thee  (drawB 
hi*  sword) ;  thou  hast  saved  my  life. 

[Exit, 
Sinnatut  (to  Attendant).   Return  and  tell 
them  Synorix  is  not  here. 

[^Exii  Attendant. 
9?liat  did  that  villain  Synorix  sa^  to  you  ? 
Gamma,  Is  Ae  —  that  —  Synonx  ? 
Sinnaius,  Wherefore  should  you  doubt 
it? 
Dne  of  the  men  there  knew  hum. 

Comma,  Only  one. 

And  he  perhaps  mistaken  in  the  face. 
Sinnatus.  Come,  come,  could  he  deny  it  ? 
What  did  he  say  ?  190 

Comma,  What  should  he  say  ? 
Sinnatus,  What  should  he  say,  my  wife  ! 
He  should  say  this,  that  being  tetrarch 

once 
His  own  true  people  cast  him  from  their 

doors 
Like  a  base  coin. 

Comma.  Not  kindly  to  them  ? 

Sinnatus,  Kindly  ? 

O,  the  most  kindly  prince  in  all  the  world  I 
Would    clap   his   honest  citizens   on   the 

back, 
Bandy  their  own  rude  jests  with  them,  be 

curious 
About  the  welfare  of  their  babes,  their 

wives, 
O,  ay — their  wives  —  their  wives  I    What 

should  he  say  ? 
He  should  say  nothing  to  my  wife  if  I     aoo 
Were  by  to  throttle  him  2    He  steep'd  him- 
self 
In  all  the  lust  of  Rome.    How  should  tfou 

guess 
What  manner  of  beast  it  is  ? 

Comma,  Yet  he  seem*d  kindly. 

And  said  he    loathed  the  cruelties    that 

Rome 
Wrought  on  her  vassals. 
Sinnatus.  Did  he,  honest  man  ? 


Comma,  And  yon,   that  seldom  brook 
the  stranger  here. 
Have  let  him  hunt  the  stag  with  yon  Uy 
day. 
Sinnatus,  1  warrant  yon  now,  he  said  he 

struck  the  stag. 
Comma,  Why,    no,    he    never   touch'd 

upon  the  stag. 
Sinnatus.  Why,   so   I  said,  my  arrow. 
Well,  to  sleep.  a  10 

IGoes  to  dose  door. 
Comma.  Nay,  close  not  yet  the  door 
upon  a  night 
That  looks  half  day. 

Sinnatus.  True;  and  my  friends  may  spy 
bim 
And  slay  him  as  he  runs. 

Comma,  He  is  gone  already. 

O,  look,  —  yon  grove  upon  &e  mountain, 

—  white 
In  the  sweet  moon  as  with  a  lovelier  snow  ! 
But  what  a  blotch  of    blackness  under- 
neath I 
Sinnatus,  you  remember  —  yea,  you  must. 
That  there  three  years  ago  —  the  vast  vine- 
bowers 
Ran  to  the  summit  of  the  trees,  and  dropt 
Their  streamers  earthward,  which  a  breeze 

of  May  aao 

Took  ever  and  anon,  and  open'd  out 

The  purple  zone  of  hill  ana  heaven.   There 

Yon  tola  your  love;  and  like  the  swaying 

vines  — 
Yea,  —  with  our  eyes,  —  our  hearts,  our 

prophet  hopes 
Let  in  the  happy  distance,  and  that  all 
But  cloudless  heaven  which  we  have  found 

together 
In  our  three  married  years  t    You  Idss'd 

me  there 
For  the  first  time.    Sinnatus,  kiss  roe  now. 
Sinnaius,  First  kiss.  (Kisses  her,)  There, 

then.     You  talk  almost  as  if  it     tag 
Might  be  the  last. 

Comma,  Will  you  not  eat  a  little  ? 

Sinnatus,  No,  no,  we  found  a  goatherd's 

hut,  and  shared 
His  fruits  and  milk.    Liar  !    You  will  be- 
lieve 
Now  that  be  never  rtruck  the  .tag-. 

brave  one 
Which  you  shall  see  to-morrow. 

Comma,  I  rise  to-morrow 

In  the  g^y  dawn,  and  take  this  holy  cup 
To  lodge  it  in  the  shrine  of  Artemis. 
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Sinnatus.  Good ! 

Comma.  If  I  be  not  back  in  half  an 
hoar, 
Come  after  ine. 

Sinnatus,   What  I  is  there  danger  ? 
Camma.  ^ay, 

None  that  I  know;  't  is  bnt  a  step  from 
here  339 

To  the  Temple. 

Sinnatus.      All  my  brain  is  full  of  sleep. 
Wake    me    before    you    go,    I  11    after 

you  — 
After  nhe  now  1  ^Clases  door  and  exit. 

Camma  (drawing  curtains).  Tour  shadow. 
Synorix  — 
His  face  was  not  malignant,  and  he  said 
That  men  malign'd  nim.      Shall  I  go? 

Shall  I  go  ? 
Death,  torture  — 
'He    never  yet    flung    back    a    woman's 

prayer  *  — 
I  go,  but  I  will  have  my  dagger  with  me. 

Scene  III 

Same  as  Scene  I.    Dawn 

Music  and  Singing  in  the  Temple. 

Enter  Synorix  uxjichfiJly^  after  him  Pub- 
LIU8  and  S0LDIEB8. 

Synorix.  Fublins  ! 
Publius.  Here ! 

Synorix.  Do  yon  remember  what 

I  told  you  ? 

Publius.  When  you  cry, '  Rome,  Rome,' 
to  seize 
On  whomsoever  may  be  talking  with  you, 
Or  man,  or  woman,  as  traitors  unto  Rome. 
Synorix.  Right.  Back  again.  How  many 

of  you  are  there  ? 
Publius.   Some  half  a  score. 

[^Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Publius. 
Synorix.         I  have  my  ^ard  about  me. 
I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted  me 
Across   the   woods,  last   night.     I   hardly 

gain'd 
The  camp  at  midnight.     Will  she  come  to 

me 
Now  that  she  knows  me  Synorix  ?    Not  if 
Sinnatus  10 

Has  told    her   all   the    truth   about    me. 

Well, 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was  cast  in. 


I  fling  all  that  upon  my  fate,  my  star. 
I  know  that  1  am  genial,  I  woafd  be 
Happy,  and  make  all  others  happy,  so 
They  did  not  thwart  me.    Nay,  she  v 

not  come. 
Yet  if  she  be  a  true  and  loving  wife 
She  may,  perchance,  to  save  this  hosbts^ 

Ay! 
See,  see,  my  white  bird  stepping  toward  tbt 

snare. 
Why,  now  I  count  it  all  but  mimele,       ^ 
That  this  brave  heart  of  mine  abonld  shib 

me  so. 
As  helplessly  as  some  unbearded  boy*s 
When  first  he  meets  his  maiden  in  a  bovn 

Enter  Camma  (with  eyp). 

The  lark  first  take,  the  sunlight  o.  b 

wing. 
But  you,  twin  sister  of  the  momiag  star, 
Forelead  the  sun. 

Camma.  Where  is  Antooios? 

Synorix.   Not  here  as  yet.     Yon  are  tm 
early  for  him. 

^She  crosses  towards  Tempie. 
Synorix.    Nay,  whither  go  you  now  ? 
Camma.  To  lodge  this  c*(p 

Within  the  holy  shrine  of  Artemis,  39 

And  so  return. 

Synorix.  To  find  Antonius  here. 

IShe  goes  into  the  Temple,  he  loots  a/> 

her. 

The  loveliest  life  that  ever  drew  the  li^t 

From  heaven  to  brood  upon  her,  and  eorWk 

Earth  with  her  shadow  1    I  trust  she  «u 

return. 
T|iese  Romans  dare  not  violate  the  Temple 
No,  I  must  lure  my  game  into  the  camp 
A  woman  I  could  live  and  die  for.    What/ 
Die  for  a  woman,  what  new  faith  is  this* 
I  am  not  mad,  not  sick,  not  old  enoogii 
To  dote  on  one  alone.     Yes,  mad  for  htf, 
Camma    the    stately,  Camma  the  (ft>^ 
hearted,  r 

So  mad,  I  fear  some  strange    and  fTa 

chance 
Coming  upon  me,  for,  by  the  Gods,  I  ^^tt* 
Strange  to  myself  I 

Re-enter  Camma. 

Camma.  Where  is  Aatoiitos  ? 

Synorix.   Where  ?    As  I  said  befbw,  ▼«« 

are  still  too  early. 
Camma.  Too  early  to  be  here  aloae  with 

thee; 
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•*or  whether  men  maligii  thj  name,  or  no, 
.t  bears  an  evil  savor  among  women, 
^here  is  Antonins  ?     (Loud.) 

Synorix,  Madam,  as  yon  know 

Cbe  camp  is  half  a  league  iinthout  the 

city; 
Lf  yon  will  walk  with  me  we  needs  must 
meet  so 

^ntoniuB  coming,  or  at  least  shall  find  him 
r*here  in  the  camp. 

Comma,  No,  not  one  step  with  thee. 

W^here  is  Antonius  ?     (JLovderS 

Stfiiorix  (advancing  towards  ner).    Then 
for  your  own  sake, 
Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gentleness, 
And  for  the  sake  of  binnatus  yoor  hus- 
band, 
I  most  compel  you. 

Comma  (drawing  her  dagger).    Stay  I  -^ 

too  near  is  death. 
Synorix  (disarming  her).  Is  it  not  easy  to 
disarm  a  woman  ? 

Enter  Sinkatus  (seizes  him  from  behind  by 

the  throat). 

Synorix    (throttled    and  scarce  audible). 
Rome  I  Rome  1 

Sinnatus.  Adulterous  dog  I 

Synorix  (stabbing  him  with  Gamma's  dag- 
ger).   What  I  will  you  have  it  ? 
[Gamma  utters  a  cry  and  runs  to  Sinna- 
tus. 
Sinnatus  (falls  backward).   I  have  it  in 
my  heart  —  to  the  Temple  —  fly  — 
For  my  sake  —  or  they  seize  on  thee.     Re- 
member I  60 
Awny  —  farewell  I                                ^Dies. 
Comma  (runs  up  the  steps  into  t?ie  Temple^ 

looting  hack).   Farewell  I 
Synorix  {seeing  her  escape).    The  women 
of  the  Temple  drag  her  in. 
Pablios!     PubUusI     No, 
Antonius  would  not  suffer  me  to  break 
Into  the  sanctuary.     She  hath  escaped. 

[^Looking  down  at  Sinnatus. 
'  Adulterous  dog  ! '  that  red-faced  rage  at 

roe  I 
Then  with  one  quick  short  stab — eternal 

peace. 
So  end  all  passions.    Then  what  use  in  pas- 
sions ? 
To  warm  the  cold  bonds  of  our  dying  life 
And,  lest  we  freeze  in  mortal  apathy,        70 
Employ  us,  heat  us,  quicken  us,  help  us, 
kecD  us 


From  seeing  all  too  near  that  urn,  those 
ashes 

Which  all  must  be.    Well  used,  they  serve 
us  well. 

I  heard  a  saying  in  Egypt,  that  ambition 

Is  like  the  sea  wave,  which  the  more  you 
drink 

The  more  yon  thirst  —  yea  —  drink   too 
much,  as  men 

Have  done  on  rafts  of  wreck  —  it  drives 
you  mad. 

I  will  be  no  such  wreck,  am  no  such  game- 
ster 

As,  having  won  the  stake,  would  dare  the 
chance 

Of  double,  or  losing  all.    The  Roman  Sen- 
ate, 80 

For  I  have  always  play'd  into  their  hands. 

Means  me  the  crown.    And  Gamma  for 
my  bride  — 

The  people  love  her  —  if  I  win  her  love. 

They  too  will  cleave  to  me,  as  one  with 
her. 

There  then  I  rest,  Rome's  tributary  king. 

[^Looking  down  on  Sinnatus. 

Why  did  I  strike  him  ?  —  having  proof 
enough 

Against  the  man,  I  surely  should  have  left 

That  stroke  to  Rome.    He  saved  my  life 
too.    Did  he  ? 

It  seem'd  so.    I  have  play'd  the  sudden 
fool. 

And  that  sets  her  against  me  —  for  the 
moment.  90 

Gamma  —  well,  well,  I  never  found  the 
woman 

I  could  not  force  or  wheedle  to  my  will. 

She  will  be  glad  at  last  to  wear  my  crown. 

And  I  will  make  Galatia  prosperous  too, 

And  we  will  chirp  among  our  vines,  and 
smile 

At  bygone  things  till  that  (pointing  to  Sin- 
natus) eternal  peace. 

Rome  !    Rome  ! 

Enter  Publius  and  Soldiers. 

Twice  I  cried  Rome.     Why  came  ye  not 
before  ? 
Publius.   Why  come  we  now?    Whom 

shall  we  seize  upon  ? 
Synorix  (pointing  to  the  body  of  Sinna- 
tus).  The  body  of  that  dead  traitor 
Sinnatus.  100 

Bear  him  away. 

Music  and  Singing  in  Temple. 
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ACT  II 

Scene. — Interior  of  the  Temple 
OP  Artemis 

Small  ffold  gates  en  platform  m  front  of  the 
veil  before  the  colossal  statue  of  the  God- 
desSf  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Temple  a 
tripod  altar^  on  which  is  a  lighted  lamp. 
Lamps  (liahted^  suspended  bettoeen  Ae 
pillars.  Tripods  J  vases,  garlands  of  flow^ 
ers,  etc,,  about  stage.  Attar  at  back  dose 
to  Goddess,  with  two  cups.  Solemn  music. 
Priestesses  decorating  the  Temple. 

(The  Chorus  o/*PBiBflTB88K8  sing  as  they  enter.) 

Artemis,  Artemw,  hear  ns,  O  Mother,  hear  ub, 

and  bless  ns ! 
Artemis,  thou  that  art  life  to  the  wind,  to  the 

wave,  to  the  glebe,  to  the  fire  I 
Hear  thy  people  who  praise  thee  I     O,  help  ns 

from  aU  that  oppress  ns  I 
Hear  thy  priestesses  hymn  thy  glory !    O,  yield 

them  all  their  desire  I 

Priestess.    PhoBbe,  that  man  from  Syno- 
rix,  who  has  been 
60  oft  to  see  the  priestess,  waits  once  more 
Before  the  Temple. 
Phoebe.  We  will  let  her  know. 

[Signs  to  one  of  the  Priestesses,  who  goes 
out. 
Since  Camma  fled  from  Syuorix  to  onr 

Temple,^ 
And  for  her  beauty,  stateliness,  and  power, 
Was  chosen  priestess  here,  have  yon  not 
mark'd  10 

Her  eyes  were  ever  on  the  marble  floor  ? 
To-day  they  are  fizt  and  bright  —  they 

look  straight  out. 
Hath  she  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  him  ? 
Priestess.    To  marry  him  who  stabb'd 
her  Sinnatus  I 
Yon  will  not  easily  make  me  credit  that. 
Phoebe.    Ask  her. 

Enter  Camma  as  Priestess  (in  front  of  the 

curtains). 

Priestess.    You  will  not  marry  Synorix  ? 

Camma.    My  girl,  I  am  the  bride  of 
Death,  and  only 
Marry  the  dead. 

Priestess.    Not  Synorix  then  ? 

Camma.  My  girl, 

At  times  this  oracle  of  great  Artemis 


Has  no  more  power  than  other  OBades    9 
To  speak  directly. 

Phoebe.  Will  yon  speak  to  lim 

The  messenger  from  Synorix  who  waits 
Before  the  Temule  ? 

Camma.         Why  not  ?    Let  him  emn 
[Comes  fortoard  on  to  step  by  tnptc 

Enter  a  Messrnokb. 

Messenger  (kneels).    Greeting  and  healU 
from  Synorix  I     More  than  once 
You  have  refused  his  hand.     When  U»:  I 

3aw  you, 
You  all  but  yielded.    He  entreats  yoa  qm 
For  your  last  answer.     When  be  straek  u 

Sinnatus  — 
As  I  have  many  a  time  declared  lo  yoa  ~ 
He  knew  not  at  the  moment  who  hsJi 

fasten 'd 

About  his  throat — he  begs  yoa  to  forget  c 

As  scarce  his  act — a  random  stroke.    AJ] 

else  V 

Was  love  for  you;  he  prays  yoa  to  beiievi 

him. 

Camma.    I  pray  bim  to  believe — thst  I 

believe  him. 
Messenger.  Wh^,  that  is  welL  Yottntea 

to  marry  him  ? 
Camma.    I  mean  to  marry  bim — if  thit 

be  welL 
Messenger.    This  very  day  the  Bonstf 
crown  him  king 
For  all  his  faithful  services  to  Rome. 
He  wills  you  then  this  day  to  marry  hiB, 
And  so  be  throned  together  iu  the  sight  «« 
Of  all  the  people,  that  the  world  may  ksi-v 
You  twair  are  reconciled,  and  no  more  Utuk 
Disturb  our  peaceful  vassalage  to  Bmm^- 
Camma.    To-day?   Too  sudden.    IviJl 
brood  npon  it. 
When  do  they  orown  him  ? 
Messenger.  £ven  now. 

Camma^  And  where  f 

Messenger.    Here  by  yoor  temple. 
Camma.  Come  once  note  to  ns 

Before  the  crowning,^!  will  answer  >•>«• 

(Exit  MesMfnffTT 
OCanuiia,cM 
it  be  well* 
Or  good,  or  wise,  that  you  should  eljsf  • 

hand 
Red  with  the  sacred  blood  of  Stnnatat? 
Camma.    Good  I  mine  own  dagger  dnff 
by  Synorix  fonnd  P 

All  good  in*  the  true  heart  of  SinnetWi 
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^zftd  qaenoh'd  it  there  for  ever.     Wise  t 
Lpi£e  yields  to  Death,  and  Wisdom  bows  to 

Fate, 
Ls  uvisest  doing  so.     Did  not  this  man 
>peak  well?     We  cannot  fight  imperial 

Rome, 
Btit  he  f^id  I  are  both  Galatian-born; 
Af]«l  tributary  sovereigns,  he  and  I 
Mi^^ht  teach  this  Rome  —  from  knowledge 

of  our  people  — 
l^liere  to  lay  on  her  tribute  —  heavily  here 
A-ud  lightly  there.    Might  I  not  live  for 
that,  60 

A.nd  drown  all  poor  self-passion  in  the  sense 
Of  public  good  ? 

fihfkhe,  1  am  sure  you  will  not  marry  him. 
Comma,    Are  you  so  sure  ?    I  pray  you 
wait  and  see. 
\ShQut»  {frcm  the  distance)  *  Synoriz  I 
Synorix  I ' 
Comma.  Synorix,  Synorix  I  So  they  cried 
Sinnatns 
19^ot  so  long  since  —  they  sicken  me.    The 

One 
l^Tho  shifts  his  policy  suffers  something, 

must 
Accnse  himself,  excuse  himself;  the  Many 
AVill  feel  no  shame  to  give  themselves  the  lie. 
Phoebe,    Most  like  it  was  the  Roman  sol- 
dier shouted. 
Camma.    Their  shield-bome  patriot  of 
the  morning  star  70 

Hang'd  at  midday,  their  traitor  of  the  dawn 
The  damor'd  darling  of  their  afternoon  I 
And  that  same  head  they  would  have  play'd 

at  ball  with 
And  kick'd  it  featureless  —  they  now  would 
crown  !  {^FlouriMh  0/ trumpets. 

Enter  a  Galatian  Nobleman  toitk  crown  on 

a  cushion. 

Noble  (kneels).  Greeting  and  health  from 

Synorix.     He  sends  you 
Tliis  diadem  of  the  first  Galatian  Qneen, 
That  yon  may  feed  your  fancy  on  the  glory 

of  it. 
And  join  your  life  this  day  with  his,  and 

wear  it 
Beside  him  on  his  throne.    He  waits  your 

answer. 
Camma.    Tell  him  there  is  one  shadow 

among  the  shadows,  80 

One  ghost  of  all  the  ghosts  —  as  yet  so  new. 
Bo  strange  among  them  —  such  an  alien 

theie. 


So  much  of  husband  in  it  still  —  that  if 
The  shout  of  Synorix  and  Camma  sitting 
Upon  one  throne,  should  reach  it,  it  would 

rise  — 
He  I  —  He,  with  that  red  star  between  the 

ribs, 
And  my  knife  there — and  blast  the  king 

and  me. 
And  blanch  the  crowd  with  horror.    I  dare 

not,  sir ! 
Throne  him  —  and  then  the  marriage — ay, 

and  tell  him 
That  I  accept  the  diadem  of  Galatia —    90 

{^All  are  amazed. 
Yea,  that  ye  saw  me  crown  myself  withal. 

[Puts  on  the  crown, 
I  wait  him  his  crown'd  queen« 
NolAe.    So  will  I  tell  him.  [ExU. 

Music.  Two  Priestesses  go  up  the  steps  5e- 
fore  the  shrine^  draw  the  curtains  on  either 
side  {discovering  the  Goddess)^  then  open 
the  gates  and  remain  on  steps,  one  on  either 
side,  and  kneel.  A  priestess  goes  off  and 
returns  with  a  veil  0/ marriage,  then  assists 
Ph(EBE  to  veil  Camma.  At  the  same  time 
Priestesses  enter  and  stand  on  either  side  of 
the  Temple.  Camma  and  all  the  Priest' 
esses  kneelj  raise  their  hands  to  the  Goddess^ 
and  bow  down. 
[ShwttSf  *  Synorix !  Synorix  I '    All  rise. 

Camma.    Fling  wide  the  doors,  and  let 
the  new-made  children 
Of  our  imperial  mother  see  the  show. 

[Sunlight  pours  through  the  doors, 
I  have  no  heart  to  do  it.     (To  Phosbe.) 
Look  for  me  I 

[Crouches.    Fhcebe  looks  out, 

[Shouts,  *  Synorix  I  Synorix  I ' 

Phoebe.     He    climbs    the    throne.    Hot 

blood,  ambition,  pride 

So  bloat  and  redden  his  face  —  O,  would  it 

were 
His  third  last  apoplexy  !    O,  bestial  I 
O,  how  nnlike  our  goodly  Siunatus  I        100 
Camma  (nn  the  ground).    You  wrong  him 
surely;  far  as  the  face  goes 
A  goodlier-looking  man  than  Sinnatus. 
Phcebe  (aside).    How  dare  she  say  it  ?    I 
could  hate  her  for  it 
But  that  she  is  distracted. 

[A  Jlourish  of  trumpets. 
Camma.  Is  he  crown'd  ? 

Phoebe.     Ay,  there  they  crown  him. 
[Crowd  loithout  shout^  *  Synorix  I  Synoriz  f* 
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A   Priestess   brings  a  box    of  spices  to 
Cam  ma,  who  throws  them  on  Oie  altar- 
flame, 
Camma,    Rouse    the   dead  altar-flame, 
fling  in  the  spices, 

Nurd,  cinnamon,  amomum,  benzoin. 

Let  all  the  air  reel  into  a  mist  of  odor. 

As  in  the  midmost  heart  of  ParadUe.       109 

Lay  down  the  Lydian  carpets  for  the  Kiu^. 

The   King  should  pace  on  purple  to  lus 
bride, 

And  music  there  to  greet  my  lord  the  Kinp^. 

IMustc, 

(To  Phoebe.)     Dost  thou  remember  when  I 
wedded  Sinnatus  ? 

Ay,  thou  wast  there  —  whether  from  maiden 
fears 

Or  reverential  love  for  him  I  loved, 

Or  some  strange  second -sight,  the  mar- 
riage-cup 

Wherefrom  we  make  libation  to  the  Grod- 
dess 

So  shook  witliin  my  hand  that  the  red  wine 

Ran  down  the  marble  and  lookt  like  blood, 
like  blood. 
Phatbe.     I  do  remember  your  first-mar- 
riage fears.  120 
Camma.     I  have  no  fears  at  this  my  sec- 
ond marriage. 

See  here  —  I  stretch  my  hand  out  —  hold 
it  there. 

How  steady  it  is  ! 

Phabe.  Steady  enough  to  stab  him  ! 

Camma.    O,  hush  I  O,  peace  !    This  vio- 
lence ill  becomes 

The  silence  of  our  Temple.     Gentleness, 

Low  words  best  chime  with  this  solemnity. 

Enter  a  procession  of  Priestesses  and  Chil- 
dren bearing  garlands  and  golden  goblets, 
and  strewing  flowers. 

Enter  Synorix  (as  King,  with  gold  laurel- 
wreath  crown  and  purple  robes),  followed 
by  Antonius,  Publius,  Noblemen, 
Guards,  and  the  Populace, 

Camma,    Hail,  King ! 

Synorix,  Hail,  Queen  ! 

The  wheel  of  Fate  has  roU'd  me  to  the  top. 
I  would  that  happiness  were  gold,  that  I 
Might  cast  my  largess  of  it  to  the  crowd  f 
I  would  that  every  man  made  feast  to-day, 
Beneath    the    shadow   of   our   pines   and 

planes  I 
For  all  my  truer  life  begins  to-day. 
The  past  is  like  a  travefi'd  land  now  sunk 
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Below  the  horizon  —  like  a  barren  shore 

That  grew  salt  weeds,  but  now  all  drown'd 
in  love 

And  glittering  at  full  tide — the  boonteoiii 
bays 

And  havens  filling  with  a  blissful  sea. 

Nor  speak  I  now  too  mightily,  being  King 

Aud  happy  I  happiest,  lady,  in  my  power 

To  make  you  happy. 

Camma,  Tes,  sir. 

Synorix,  Our  Antonio^ 

Our  faithful  friend  of  Rome,  tho'  Rome 
may  set  14a 

A  free  foot  where  she  will,  yet  of  his  oour* 
tesy 

Entreats  he  may  be  present  at  our  mai^ 
riage. 
Camma,    Let  him  come  —  a  legion  with 

him,  if  he  will. 
(To  Antonius.)     Welcome,  my  lord  An- 
tonius, to  our  Temple. 
(To  Synorix.)     You  on  this  side  the  al- 
tar.    (To  Antonius.)     You  on  that 

Call  first  upon  the  Goddess,  Synorix. 

lAll  face    the    Goddess.      Priestesses^ 
Children,  hopulace,  and  Guards  kneel 
—  t?ie  others  remain  standing. 
Synorix,    O  thou  that  dost  inspire  the 
germ  with  life. 

The  child,  a  thread  within  the  house  of 
birth,  ISO 

And  give  him  limbs,  then  air,  and  send  him 
forth 

The  glory  of  his  father  —  thou  whose  breath 

Is  balmy  wind  to  robe  our  hills  with  grass. 

And  kindle  all  our  vales  with  myrtle-blos- 
som, 

And  roll  the  golden  oceans  of  our  g^in, 

And  sway  the  long  grape-bunches  of  oar 
vines, 

And  fill  all  hearts  with  fatness  and  the  lust 

Of  plenty  —  make  me  happy  in  my  niai"- 
riag^  I 
Chorus    (chanting),     Artemis,   Artemis, 

hear  him,  Ionian  Artemis  ! 
Camma.    O  thou  that  slayest  the  babe 
within  the  womb  160 

Or  in  the  being  born,  or  after  slayest  him 

As  boy  or  man,  great  Goddess,  whose  storm- 
voice 

Unsockets  the  strong  oak,  and  rears  his  root 

Beyond  his  head,  and  strows  our  fruits,  and 
lays 

Our  golden  grain,  and  rons  to  sea  and 
makes  it 
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over  all  the  fleeted  wealth  of  kings 
.iicl  peoples,  hear  ! 
^'^hoae  arrow  is  the  plagae  —  whose  quick 

flash  splits 
*he   mid-sea  mast,  and  rifts  the  tower  to 

the  rock, 
Lod   hurls  the  yictor's  column  down  with 

biui  170 

*ha.t  crowns  it,  hear  t 
V  Uo  cansest  the  safe  earth  to  shudder  and 

gape, 
Lud  giiii  and  flatten  in  her  dosing  chasm 
>otned  cities,  hear ! 
Vboae  lava-torrents  blast  and  blacken  a 

province 
ro  a  cinder,  hear  I 
Vliose  winter-cataracts  find  a  realm  and 

leave  it 
1   waste  of  rock  and  ruin,  hear  I     I  call 

thee 
To  make  my  marriage  prosper  to  my  wish  I 
ChoruM.     Artemis,    Artemis,   hear    her, 
Ephesian  Artemis  I  180 

Oamma.     Artemis,   Artemis,   hear    me, 
Galatian  Artemis  I 
t  call  on  our  own  Goddess  in  our  own  Tem- 
ple. 
Choms.    Artemis,   Artemis,    hear    her, 
Galatian  Artemis ! 

[Thunder.    All  rise. 
Sjfnorix  (aside).    Thunder  I    Ay,  ay,  the 
storm  was  drawing  hither 
Across  the  hills  when  I  was  being  crown'd. 
I  wonder  if  I  look  as  pale  as  she  ? 

Comma.     Art    thou  —  still    bent  —  on 

marrying  ? 
Synorix.  Surely  —  yet 

These  are  strange  words  to  speak  to  Arte- 
mis. 
Comma.    Words  are  not  always  what 
they  seem,  my  King. 
I  will  be  mtbful  to  thee  till  thoo  die.     190 
Synorix.     I    thank    thee,    Camma,  —  I 

thaok  thee. 
Camma  {turning  to  Antonios).    Antonius, 
Much  graced  are  we  that  our  Queen  Rome 

in  you 
Deigns  to  look  in  npon  our  barbarisms. 
Tums^  goes  up  steps  to  altar  before  the 
Goddess.     Takes  a  cup  from  off  the 
altar.     Holds  it  toioards   Antonius. 
Antonius  goes  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps  opposite  to  Synorix. 
Ton  see  this  cup,  my  lord.  lOives  it  to  him, 
Antonius.  Most  curious  I 


The  many-breasted  mother  Artemis 
Epiboss'd  upon  it. 

Camma.  It  is  old,  I  know  not 

How  many  hundred  years.    Give  it  me 

again. 
It  is  the  cup  belonging  our  own  Temple. 
[Puts  it  back  on  (Star,  and  takes  up  the 
cup  of  Act  I.    Showing  it  to  Antonius. 
Here  is  another  sacred  to  the  Goddess, 
The  gift  of  Synorix;  and  the  Goddess,  being 
For  this  most  grateful,  wills,  thro'  me  her 
pnestess,  201 

In  honor  of  his  gift  and  of  our  marriage. 
That  Synorix  should  drink  from  his  own 
cup. 
Synorix.  I  thank  thee,  Camma, — I  thank 

thee. 
Comma.        For  —  my  lord  -r- 
It  is  our  ancient  custom  in  Galatia 
That  ere  two  souls  be  knit  for  life  and  death, 
They  two  should  drink  together  from  one 

cup. 
In  symbol  of  their  married  unity, 
Making  libation  to  the  Goddess.     Bring  me 
The  costly  wines  we  use  in  marriages,     a  10 
[They  bring  in  a  large  jar  of  trine. 
Camma  pours  unne  into  cup, 
{To  Synorix.)     See   here,  I  fill  it.     (To 
Antonius.)     Will    you    drink,    iny 
lord? 
Antonius.    1  ?    Why  should  I  ?    I  am 

not  to  be  married. 
Camma.    But  that  might  bring  a  Roman 

blessing  on  us. 
AtUonius   (refusing    cup).    Thy  pardon, 

priestess  I 
Camma.  Thon  art  in  the  right. 

This  blessing  is  for  Synorix  and  for  me. 
See,  first  I  make  libation  to  the  Goddess, 

[Makes  libation. 
And  now  I  drink. 

[Drinks  and  fills  the  cup  again. 

Thy  turn,  Galatian  King. 

Drink  and  drink  deep  —  our  marriage  wul 

be  fruitful. 
Drink  and  drink  deep,  and  thou  wilt  make 
me  happy. 
[Synorix  goes  up  to  her.    She  hands  him 
the  cup.    He  drinks. 
Synorix.    There,  Camma  t    I  have  al- 
most drain'd  the  cup  —  aao 
A  few  drops  left. 

Camma.  Libation  to  the  Groddess. 

[He  throws  the  remaining  drops  on  the 
altar  and  gives  Camma  the  cup. 
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Comma  {placing  the  cup  on  the  aUar). 
Why,  theu  the  Godaess  hears. 
[Come*  down  and  fortoard  to  tripod. 
Antonius  foUows. 

Antonios, 
Where  wast  thou  on  that  momiiig  when  I 

came 
To  plead  to  thee  for  Sinnatus's  life, 
Beside  this  temple  half  a  year  ago  ? 
Antonius,    I  never  heard  of  this  request 

of  thine. 
Synorix  (coming  fonoard  hastily  to  f oca  of 
tripod  steps).     I  sought  him,  and  I 
could  not  find  him.     Fray  you, 
Go  on  with  the  nuuriage  rites. 

Camna.  Antonius  — 

*  Gamma  I '    Who  spake  ? 

Antonius.  Not  I. 

Phodfe.  Nor  any  here. 

Comma.    I  am  all  but  sure  that  some  one 

spake.     Antonius,  ajo 

If   you    had    found    him  plotting  against 

Rome, 
Would   you    have    tortured    Sinnatus    to 
death? 
Antonius.    No  thought  was  mine  of  tor- 
ture or  of  death, 
But  had  I  found  him  plotting,  I  had  coun- 

seird  him 
To  rest  from  vain  resistance.    Rome  is 

fated 
To  rule  the  world.    Then,  if  he  had  not 

listened, 
I  might  have  sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome. 
Synorix.     Why  do  you  palter  with  the 
ceremony  ? 
Go  on  with  the  marriage  rites. 

Comma.  They  are  finished. 

Synorix.  How  I 

Camma.    Thou  bast  drunk  deep  enough 
to  make  me  happy.  240 

Dost  thou  not  feel  the  love  I  bear  to  thee 
Glow  thro'  thy  veins  ? 

Synorix.  The  love  I  bear  to  thee 

Glows  thro'  my  veins  since  first  I  look'd  on 

thee. 
But  wherefore  slur  the  perfect  ceremony  ? 
The  sovereign  of  Galatia  weds  his  Queen. 
Let  all  be  done  to  the  fullest  in  the  sight 
Of  all  the  Gods. 

Nay,  rather  than  so  clip 
The  flowery  robe  of  Hymen,  we  would  add 
Some  golden  fringe  of  gorgeousness  be- 
yond 349 
Old  use,  to  make  the  day  memorial,  when 


Synorix,  first  King,  Gamma,  flxst  Qneea  ^ 

the  Realm, 
Drew  here  the  richest  lot  from  Fate,  to  li^ 
And  die  together. 

This  pain  —  what  is  it  ? — agaii* 
I  had  a  touch  of  this  last  year  —  ta*- 

Rome. 
Tes,  yes.    (To  Antonius.)    Tour  am- 

a  moment — it  will  pass. 
I  reel  beneath  the  weight  of  utter  joy  ^ 
This  all  too  happy  day,  crown  —  V*^^  ^ 

once.  [^Staggen^ 

0  all  ye  Gods  —  Jupiter  I  —  Jupiter  1 

IFaOs 

Comma.    Dost  thon  cry  out  upon  tltf 
Gods  of  Rome  ? 
Thou  art  Gralatian-bom.    Our  Artemis  «* 
Has  vanquished  their  Diana. 

Synorix  {on  the  ground).    I  am  pobon'd 
She  —  close  the  Temple  door.    Lei  her  wi 
fly. 
Comma  (leaning  on  tripod).    Have  I  mA 

drunk  of  the  same  cup  with  tbee  ? 
Synorix.    Ay,  by  the  Gods  of  Rome  sad 
all  the  world, 
She  too  —  she  too  —  the  bride  I  the  Quaoi  I 

and  I  — 
Monstrous  I  I  that  loved  her. 

Cam$na.  I  loved  km. 

Synorix.    O  murderous  mad-womaa  t   1 
pray  you  lift  me 
And  make  me  walk  awhile.    I  have  hesid 

these  poisons 
May  be  walk  d  down. 

[Antonius  and  Pliblins  rmse  him  wf. 

My  feet  are  tons  of  lead. 

They  will  break  in  the  earth — I  am  sisi- 

ing  —  hold  me —  r* 

Let  me  alone. 

IThey  leave  him;  he  9ink$  dmm  «• 
ground. 
Too  late  —  thought  myself  wise— 
A  woman's  dupe  1   Antonius,  tell  the  Seasl* 

1  have  been  most  true  to  Rome— woe^ 

have  been  true 
ToA«r  — if— if—  [Fo&aij^^ei 

Camma  (coming  and  leaning  oter  hmr 

So  falls  the  throne  of  an  hour. 
Synorix    (half  rising).    Throne?  ii  ^ 

thou  ?  the  Fates  are  throned,  bd< 

we  — 
Not  guilty  of  ourselves  —  thy  doom  sad 

mine  — 
Thou  —  coming  ray  way  too — Camms-^ 

good-night.  £A» 
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Caimnia  (upheld  by  weeping  PriesUsses)* 
Thy  way  ?  poor  worm,  crawl  down 
thine  own  buck  hole 

3  the  lowest  hell.     Autouius,  is  he  there  ? 

mecuit  thee  to  have  foUow'd  —  better 
thus.  380 

ay,  if  my  people  must  be  thralls  of  Rome, 

e  is  ^ntle,  tho'  a  Koinaii. 

[^Sinks  back  into  the  amu  of  the  Priest- 
esses. 

A  ntonius.  Thou  art  one 

Titli  thine  own  people,  and  though  a  Ro- 
man I 

org^ive  thee,  Camma. 
Cansma  (raising  herself  y    ^^amma  I '  — 
why,  there  again 

am  moat  sure  that  some  one  call'd.  O 
women, 

I'e  will  have  Roman  masters.  I  am 
glad 

shall  not  see  it.     Did  not  some  old  Greek 

laj  death  was  the  chief  good?  He  had 
my  fate  for  it. 


Poison'd.    {Smks  back  aaainJ)    Have  I  the 

crown  on  ?     I  will  go 
To  meet  him,  crown'd !  crown'd  victor  of 

my  will  —  290 

On  my  last  voyage  —  but  the  wind  has 

fail'd  — 
Growing  dark  too  —  but  light  enough  to 

row. 
Row  to  the  Blessed  Isles!   the  Blessed 

Isles  1  — 
Sinnatus I 
Why  comes  he  not  to  meet  me  ?    It  is  the 

crown 
Offends    him  —  and    my   hands   are    too 

sleepy 
To  lift  it  off  (Fhcebe  takes  the  crown  off). 

Who  touched  me  then?    I  thank 

you.         {Rises^  with  otUspread  arms. 
There  —  league  on  league  of  ever-shining 

shore 
Beneath  an  ever-rising  sun  —  I  see  him  — 
'  Camma,  Camma  1 '  Sinnatus,  Sinnatus  I 

IDies. 
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'  A  surface  man  ofth*orus,  true  to  n<m*? 

This  play  was  produced  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London  in  November,  1882 ;  and,  though 
renerally  condemned  by  the  critics,  it  had  a  mn  of  five  weeks.  This  was  partially  due  to  an 
ncident  of  a  somewhat  sensational  character  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  earlier  representations. 
It  the  beginning  of  the  opening  scene  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rose  from  his  seat  in  the 
tails,  and  loudly  protested  imrainst  what  he  regarded  as  Tennyson^s  attack  upon  freethinkeTS  in 
he  character  of  Rdgar.  After  some  delav  the  performance  was  allowed  to  proceed,  but  at  its 
:loee  the  Marquis  rose  again,  declaring  himself  a  freethinker,  and  denouncing  the  play  as  a 
TaTeaty  of  the  sect.  The  uAxt  day  he  explained  in  a  moming^  paper  that  his  mdig^nation  had 
Men  partienlarlv  excited  by  Edgar's  comments  on  marria^.     He  added :  — 

'  I  am  a  secularist  and  a  freethinker,  and,  though  I  repudiate  it.  a  so-called  atheist,  and,  as 
President  of  the  British  Secular  Union,  I  protest  against  Mr.  Tennyson's  abominable  caricatnre 
ili  an  indiTidoal  whom  [sic],  I  presume,  he  would  have  us  believe  represents  some  body  of  people 
irhieh,  thanks  for  the  good  of  humanity,  most  certainly  does  not  exist  among  freethinkers.' 

The  poet^s  son  Lionel  took  part  in  the  newspaper  controversy  that  followed.  For  Ids  analysit 
ll  the  character  of  Edgar  (which  represents  his  father's  conception),  see  the  Notes. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 

FAxnm  DoBBoir. 

Mb.  PHix.ir  Edoar  {aflfrward*  Ma.  Habold). 

FAsmpi  S-rm  (Doka  and  Eta*s  Father). 

Me.  Wosos  (a  Sehootmaeier). 

Biaaxn        ] 

Jamss  I 

Bait  Barra   V  Farm  Labaren, 

Jackios        I 

Allsh  J 

DoaASma. 

KTASnaB. 

SAUTAiXBVJ  parmSerwmU. 

fSrai  Berrsnto,  LsbaruHi  eiBi 
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THE  PROMISE  OF  MAY 
ACT  I 

Scene.  —  bEPORE  Farmhouse 

Farming  Men  and  Women.  Farming  Men 
carrying  forms,  etc.,  Women  carrying  ba9^ 
ketn  of  knives  and  forks,  etc. 

First  Farming  Man,  fie  thou  argawin'  to 
the  long  barn  ? 

Second  Farming  Man,  Ay,  to  be  sewer  I 
fie  tbou  ? 

First  Farming  Man.  Wliy,  o'  coorse,  fur 
it  be  tbe  owd  liian's  birtbda&y.  He  be 
heighty  this  very  dafiy,  and  'e  telled  all  on 
us  to  be  i'  the  long  barn  by  one  o'clock,  fur 
he  '11  gie  ns  a  big  dinner,  and  baHie  th'  par- 
ish '11  be  tlieer,  au'  Miss  Dora,  an'  Miss  Kva, 
an' all!  „ 

Second  Farming  Man,  Miss  Dora  be 
coomed  back,  then  ? 

First  Farming  Man.  Ay,  haftfe  an  hour 
ago.  She  be  in  theer  now.  (Pointing  to 
house.)  Owd  Steer  wur  afe^d  she  would  n't 
be  back  i'  time  to  keep  his  birthda&y,  and 
he  wur  in  a  tew  about  it  all  the  murnin'; 
and  he  sent  me  wi'  the  gig  to  Littlechester 
to  fetch  'er;  and  'er  an'  the  owd  man  they 
fell  a  kissin'  o'  one  another  like  two  sweet- 
'arts  i'  the  poorch  as  soon  as  he  olapt  eyes 
of  'er.  ,3 

Second  Farming  Man,  Fottlks  says  he 
likes  Miss  Eva  the  best. 

First  Farming  Man.  Natly,  I  knaws  nowt 
o'  what  fotllks  says,  an'  I  caHres  nowt 
neither.  Foftlks  does  n't  hall  us  kuaw  thes- 
sens;  but  sewer  I  be,  they  be  two  o'  the 
purtiest  gels  ye  can  see  of  a  summer 
murnin'.  ^ 

Second  Farming  Man.  Beftnt  Miss  Eva 
gone  off  a  bit  of  'er  good  looks  o'  la&te  ? 

First  Farming  Man.   Nott,  not  a  bit. 

Second  Farming  Man,  Why,  coom  awatty, 
then,  to  the  long  barn.  lEzeunt. 

Dora  looks  out  of  window.    Enter  Dobson. 

Dora  (singing). 

The  town  lay  still  in  the  low  sunlight, 
'J'he  hen  duckt  late  by  the  white  farm  gate, 
The  maid  to  her  dairy  came  in  from  the  cow, 
The  stock-dove  oooM  at  the  fall  of  night,      40 
The  blossom  had  openM  on  every  bough ; 


0,  joy  for  the  promise  of  May,  of  Mar, 
O,  jo  J  for  the  promise  of  May  I 

(Nodding  at  Dobson.)  I  'm  coming  d.^n 
Mr.  Dobson.  I  haven't  seen  Era  yec  i 
she  any  whera  in  the  garden  ? 

Dobson.  No&,  Miss.    I  ba*n't  seed  « 
neither. 

Dora  (enters  singimg). 


But  a  red  fire  woke  in  the  heart  «>f  tfa*  _ 
And  a  fox  from  the  glen  rui  away  wish,  --m 

hen, 
And  a  cat  to  the  cream,  and  r\  rat  to  c 

cheese; 
And  the  stock-dove  coo'd,  till  a 

down, 

And  a  salt  wind  burnt  the  blcflsomiac 

O,  grief  for  the  promise  of  May,  oT^iUt. 
O,  grief  for  the  promise  of  May ! 

I  don't  know  why  I  sing  that  song ;  I  duat 
love  it. 

Dobson,  Blessings  on  your  pretty  va<<v« 
Miss  Dora  I  Wbeer  did  they  lara  i* 
that  ?  \ 

Dora.  In  Cumberland,  Mr.  Dobfoo. 

Dobson,  An'  how  did  ye  leUve  tlw  evi 
uncle  i'  Coomberland  ? 

Dora.  Getting  better,  Mr.  Dobeon  ^A 
he  '11  never  be  the  same  man  again. 

Dobson*  An'  how  d'  ye  find  Sie  owd  ma 
'ere? 

Dora,  As  well  as  ever.  I  came  \mik  tc 
keep  his  birthday. 

Dobson,  Well,  I  be  ooomed  to  keep  U 
birthda&y  an'  all.  The  owd  man  be  bei^t^ 
to-da&y,  beftnt  he  ? 

Dora.  Yes,  Mr.  Dobson.  And  the  da^  ^ 
bright  like  a  friend,  but  the  wind  oact  hif 
an  enemy.  Help  me  to  move  this  b<H>cl 
for  him  into  the  snn.  (The^  mare  hmt  > 
No,  not  that  way  —  here,  under  the  nff^ 
tree.  Thank  you.  Look  how  full  o!  rwv 
blossom  it  is.  [Pointing  to  appie-l'^ 

Dobson.  Theer  be  redder  Ucvsoau  wue 
them.  Miss  Dora.  *i 

Dora.  Where  do  they  blow»  Mr.  IW 
son? 

Dobson.   Under  your  eyes.  Miss  Dota 

Dora.  Do  they  ? 

Dobson.   And  your  eyes  be  as  Uuf  as— 

Dora.  What,  Mr.  Dobson  ?  A  butcWi 
frock? 

Dobson,   Nott,  Miss  Dom;  as  blue  ai~ 

Dora  Bluebell,  harebell,  spe«^ well,  U(» 
bottle,  succory,  forget-me-not  ?  « 
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J~)olMon.  j^f  o^  Miss  Dora;  as  blue  as  — 
£>or€u  The  sky  ?  or  the  sea  on  a  blue 
day  ? 

2>o&«ofi«  XaHjr  them    I  meila'd  they  be 
as  blue  as  violets. 
£>ora»  Are  they  ? 

JOMfson,  Theer  ye  goSs  agean,  Miss,  niver 
believing  owt  I  says  to  ye  —  hallus  arfob- 
bing^  ma  off,  tho'  ye  knavs  I  love  ye.  I 
iirarraJits  yell  think  moor  o'  this  young 
Squire  Edgar  as  ha'  coomed  among  us  — 
the  Lford  knaws  bow  —  ye  '11  think  more  on 
'is  little  finger  than  hall  my  hand  at  the 
haltar. 

Lknra,  Perhaps,  Master  Dobsoc.  I  can't 
tell,  for  I  have  never  seen  him.  But  my 
Bister  wrote  that  he  was  mighty  pleasant^ 
and  had  no  pride  in  him.>  109 

Dobion^  He'll  be  arter  you  now,  Miss 
Donu 

Dftra,  Will  he?     How  can  I  tell? 
Dobson.  He 's  been  arter  Miss  Eva,  hattn't 
he? 

jyora.  Not  that  I  know. 
Dobson,   Did  n't  I  spy  'em  a-sitting  i'  the 
woodbine  harbor  togither  ? 

Dora.  What  of  that?  Eva  told  me 
that  he  was  taking  her  likeness.  He  's  an 
artist.  t2o 

Dobson.  What  's  a  hartist  ?  I  doftnt 
believe  he 's  iver  a  'eart  under  his  waist- 
coat. And  I  tells  ye  whatyMiss  Dora:  he 's 
no  respect  for  the  Queen,  or  the  parson,  or 
the  jnstice  o'  peace,  or  owt.  I  ha'  heard 
'im  a-gawin'  on  'ud  make  your  'air  —  God 
bless  it  I  —  stan'  on  end.  And  wiiss  nor 
that.  When  theer  wur  a  meeting  o'  farmers 
at  Littleohester  t'  other  dafty,  and  they  was 
all  a-crying  out  at  the  bad  times,  he  cooms 
np,  and  he  calls  out  among  onr  o&n  men, 
*  The  land  belongs  to  the  people  I '  132 

Dora,  And  what  did  you  say  to  that  ? 
Dobson,   Well,  I  says,  s'pose  my  pig's 
the  land,  and  you  says  it  belongs  to  the  par- 
ish, and  theer  be  a  thousand  i'  the  parish, 
ta&kin'  in  the  women   and  childer;   and 
s'pose  I  kills  my  pig,  and  gi'es  it  among 
'em,  why  there  wudn't  be  a  dinner  for 
nawbody,  and  I  should  ha'  lost  the  pig.  140 
DortL  And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? 
Dobson*  Nowt  —  what  could  he  safty? 
But  I  tattkes  'im  fur  a  bad  lot  and  a  burn 
fool,  and  I  haHtes  the  very  sight  on  him. 

Dora  (looking  at  Dobson).    Master  Dob- 
son,  you  are  a  comely  man  to  look  at. 


Dobson,  I  thank  you  for  that,  Miss  Dora, 
onyhow. 

Dora,  Ay,  but  you  turn  righ^.  ugly  when 
you're  in  an  ill  temper;  and  I  promise 
you  that  if  you  forget  yourself  in  your 
behavior  to  this  gentleman,  my  father's 
friend,  I  will  never  change  word  with  you 
again.  154 

Entet  Farmino  Man  from  beam. 

Farming  Man,  Miss,  the  farming  men 
'uU  hev  their  dinner  i'  the  long  barn,  and 
the  master  'nd  be  strallnge  an'  pleased  if 
you  'd  step  in  fust,  and  see  that  all  be 
right  and  reg'lar  fur  'em  afoor  he  co5m. 

[Exit. 

Dora.  I  go.  Master  Dobson,  did  you 
hear  what  I  said  ?  161 

Dobson,  YeSs,  yetts  !  1 11  not  meddle 
wi'  'im  if  he  doftnt  meddle  wi'  meft.  (Exit 
Dora.)  'Coomly,'  says  she.  I  niver  thowt 
o'  uiysen  i'  that  wafty ;  but  if  she  'd  ta&ke 
to  roa  i'  that  waftv,  or  ony  wafty,  I  'd  slaftve 
out  my  life  fur  'er.  '  Coomly  to  look  at,' 
says  she  —  but  she  said  it  spiteful-like.  To 
look  at — yefis,  *  coomly;'  and  she  may  n't 
be  so  fur  out  theer.  But  if  that  be  nowt 
to  she,  then  it  be  nowt  to  me.  (Looking 
off  stage.)  Schoolmaster  1  Why  if  Steer 
han't  hazed  schoolmaster  to  dinner,  thaw  'e 
knaws  I  was  hallus  ageftn  heving  school- 
master i'  the  parish  !  fur  him  as  be  handy 
wi'  a  boo5k  beftnt  but  hattfe  a  hand  at  a 
pitchfork. 

Enter  Wilson. 

Well,  Wilson.  I  seed  that  one  cow  o' 
thine  i'  the  pinfold  ageftn  as  I  wur  a-coom~ 
in'  'ere.  180 

Wilson,  Very  likely,  Mr.  Dobson.  She 
will  break  fence.  I  can't  keep  her  in  or- 
der. 

Dobson.  An'  if  tha  can't  keep  thy  one  cow 
i'  border,  how  can  tha  keep  all  thy  schol- 
ards  i'  border?  But  let  that  soft  by.  What 
dost  a  knaw  o'  this  Mr.  Hede^ar  as  be 
a-lodgiu'  wi'  ye  ?  I  coom'd  upon  °\m  t'  other 
dafty  lookin'  at  the  ooontry,  then  a-scrattin 
upon  a  bit  o'  paftper,  then  a-lookin'  aeeftn ; 
and  I  taftked  im  fur  soom  sort  of  a  land- 
surveyor  —  but  a  beftnt.  19a 

WUson,  He  's  a  Somersetshire  man,  and 
a  very  civil- spokeci  gentleman. 

Dobson,  Gentl«<«raan  !  What  be  he  a-doing 
here  ten  mile  an'  moor  fro'  a  raftil  ?    We 
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laiiys  out  o'  the  wafty  fur  gentiefoftlk  alto- 
gether —  leiustwaftys  they  uiver  cooms  'ere 
but  fur  the  trout  i'  our  beck,  fur  they  be 
knaw'd  as  far  as  Littlechester.  But  'e 
do&nt  fish  ueither.  aoi 

WUson,  Well,  it 's  no  sin  in  a  gentleman 
not  to  fish. 

Dobson,  Noil,  but  I  ha&tes  'im. 

WiUon.  Better  step  out  of  his  road, 
then,  for  he  's  walking  to  us,  and  with  a 
book  in  his  hand. 

Dobson,  An'  I  halites  boooks  an'  all,  fur 
they  puts  fcnLlk  off  the  owd  wa&ys. 

Enter  Edgar,  remdmg — not  seeing  Dobbon 

and  Wilson. 

Edgar.  This  author,  with  his  charm  of 
simple  style  aio 

And  close  dialectic,  all  but  proving  man 
An  automatic  series  of  sensations. 
Has  often  numb'd  me  into  apathy 
Against  the  unpleasant  jolts  of  this  rough 

road 
That  breaks  off  short  into  the  abysses  — 

made  me 
A  qnietist  taking  all  things  easily. 

Vobson  {aside).  There  mun  lie  summnt 
wrong  theer,  Wilson,  fur  I  dottnt  under- 
stan'  it. 

Wilson  (aside).  Nor  I  either,  Mr.  Dob- 
son.  221 
Dobson  (scornfully).  An'  thou  doUnt  un- 
derstan*  it  neither — and  thou  schoolmaster 
an'  all ! 
Edgar.  What  can  a  man,  then,  live  for 
but  sensations, 
Pleasant  ones  ?  men  of  old  would  undergo 
Unpleasant  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  ones 
Hereafter,  like  the  Moslem  beauties  wait- 
ing 
To  clasp  their  lovers  by  the  golden  gates. 
For  me,  whose  cheerless  Houris  after  death 
Are  Night  and  Silence,  pleasant  ones  — 
the  while —  231 
If  possible,  here  !  to  crop  the  flower  and 
pass. 
Dobson.  Well,  I  never  'eftrd  the  likes  o' 
that  af  oor. 

Wilson  (aside).  But  I  have,  Mr.  Dob- 
son. It 's  the  old  Scripture  text, '  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.'  I  'm 
sorry  for  it,  for,  tho*  he  never  comes  to 
church,  I  thoneht  better  of  him. 

Edgar,  *What  are  we,'  says  the  blind 
old  man  in  Lear  ?  140 


*  As  flies  to  the  gods;  they  kill  ua  for  tfaae; 
sport.' 
Dobson  (aside).  Then  the  owd 
Lear  shonla  be  sha&med  of  hissen,  bat 
o'  the  parishes  goaa  by  that  naiimft 
abouts. 
Edgar.  The  gods  1  but  they,  the 
ows  of  ourselves. 
Have  past  for  ever.     It  u  Nature  kills. 
And  not  for  her  sport  either.    She  lah/n 

nothiug. 
Man  only  knows,  the  worse  for  idm  f  hr 
why  i^ 

Cannot  he  take  his  pastime  like  the  flies  ? 
And  if  my  pleasure  breed  another's  jmift. 
Well  —  is  not  that  the  coone  of  KiOa 

too. 
From  the  dim  dawn  of 

law 
Whereby  she  grows  in  beauty  —  that  hsr 

flies 
Must  massacre  each  other  ?  this  poor  Ksp 
ture  ! 
Dobson.   Natnr!     Natur  !    Welt,  it  he  T 
my  uatur  to  knock  'im  o'  the  'eiid  now;  hm 
I  wettnt. 
Edgar,  A  quietist  taking  all  things  ca^ 
ily  —  why  — 
Have  I  been  dipping  into  this  again         is* 
To  steel  myself  agamst  the  leaving  her  ? 

ICloses  book  Memg  WUsob. 
Good  day ! 

Wilson,  Good  day,  sir. 

[Dobson  looks  hard  at  Edgsr 
Edgar  (to  Dobson).  Have  I  the  pleaaoitk 

friend,  of  knowing  yon  ? 
Dobson.   Dobson. 

Edgar,  Good  day,  then,  Dobson.  [Exit 
Dobson.  'Good  daftythen,  Uobsoa ! ' 
Civil-spoken  i'deed  !  Why,  Wiboo,  ths 
'eUrd  'im  thysen  —  the  feller  ooold  n^t  find 
a  Mister  in  his  mouth  fur  me,  as  farms  fiT« 
hoonderd  hai&cre.  n 

Wilson,  You  never  find  one  for  me,  MX' 
Dobson. 

Dobson,  Noii,  fur  thon  be  nobbat  aehoo^ 
master;  but  I  taftkes  'im  for  a  Lmnas 
swindler,  and  a  bum  fool. 

Wilson.  He  can  hardly  he  lioth,  sad  te 
pays  roe  regular  every  Saturday. 
Dobson.  Ye2U;  but  I  bafttes  'im. 

Enter  Steer,  Farm  Men  and  Womex. 

Steer  (goes  and  sits  tmder  appU-trtey  Be^ 
I  ony  o'  ye  seen  Eva  7  jir 
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Lhjhmm,  Nott,  Mr.  Steer. 
Steer.  Well,  I  reckous  they  '11  heV  a  fine 
ider-orop  to-year  if  the  blossom  'owds. 
^ckmI  mumin ,  neighbors,  and  the  saiiiue 
;o  you,  my  men.  1  tailkes  it  kindly  of  all 
>'  y  oo  that  you  be  coomed  —  what 's  the 
le^HTBpa&per  word,  Wilson  ?  —  celebrate  — 
to  celebrate  my  birthdaily  i*  this  fashion. 
Miver  man  'ed  better  friends,  and  1  will 
sa£Ly  niver  master  'ed  better  men;  fur  thaw 
I  inAy  ha'  fallen  out  wi'  ye  sometimes,  the 
fflMilt,  mebbe,  wur  as  nmoh  mine  as  yonrs; 
and,  thaw  I  says  it  mysen,  niver  men  'ed  a 
better  master — and  I  knaws  what  men  be, 
sind  irhat  masters  be,  fur  I  wur  nobbut  a 
la&borer,  and  now  I  be  a  landlord  —  bum 
a  plowman,  and  now,  as  far  as  money  gofts, 
I  be  a  gentleman,  thaw  I  be&ut  naw  schol- 
ard,  fur  I  *ednt  naw  time  to  ina&ke  mysen 
a  scholard  while  I  wur  maiUciu'  mysen  a 
Ifentleman,  but  I  ha'  tatten  good  care  to 
turn  ont  bollth  my  darters  right  down  fine 
laiLdiea. 

Dofucn.  An'  sott  they  be. 
First  Farming  Man,    Soil  they  be  I  soft 
they  be! 

Second  Farming  Man,  The  Lord  bless 
boilth  on  'em  I 

Third  Farming  Man.  An'  the  saftme  to 
you,  master  I  3x0 

Fourth  Farming  Man,  And  long  life  to 
boath  on  'em  I    An'  the  saftme  to  you,  Mas- 
ter Steer,  likewise ! 
Steer.  Thank  ye  t 

Enter  Eva. 

Wheer  'asta  been  ? 

Eva  (timidly).  Many  happy  retnma  of 
the  ciay,  father. 

Steer*  They  can't  be  many,  my  dear,  but 
I  'ottpes  they '11  be  'appy. 

Dobion,  Why,  tha  looks  battle  anew  to 
last  to  a  hoonderd.  3si 

Steer,  An'  why  should  n't  I  last  to  a 
hoonderd  ?  Haftle  I  why  should  n't  I  be 
haidle  ?  fur  thaw  I  be  heighty  this  very 
dattyf  I  niver  'es  sa  much  as  one  pin's  prick 
of  pattin;  an'  I  can  taftke  my  glass  along 
wi'  the  youngest,  fur  I  niver  touched  a  drop 
of  owt  till  my  oftn  wedding-da&y,  an'  then 
I  wur  turned  huppads  o'  sixty.  Why 
should  n't  I  be  battle  ?  I  ha'  plowed  the 
ten-attcre  —  it  be  mine  now  —  afoor  ony  o' 
ye  wur  hum  —  ve  all  knawm  the  tpn-attcre 
'-I  muu  ha'  plowed  it  moor  uur  a  hoon- 


derd times;  hallus  hnp  at  sunrise,  and  I  'd 
drive  the  plow  strattit  as  a  line  right  i'  the 
fattce  o'  the  sun,  then  back  agettu,  a-foller- 
iug  my  ottn  shadder  —  then  hnp  agettn  i' 
the  fattce  o'  the  sun.  Eh  !  how  the  sun 
'ud  shine,  and  the  larks  'ud  sing  i'  them 
dattys,  and  the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  an'  all. 
£h  !  if  I  could  ha'  gone  on  wi'  the  plowin' 
nobbut  the  smell  o'  the  mou'd  'ud  ha' 
maade  ma  live  as  long  as  Jerusalem. 

Eva,  Methuselah,  father. 

Steer,  Ay,  lass,  but  when  thon  be  as  owd 
as  me  thou  '11  put  one  word  fur  another  as 
I  does. 

Dobson,  But,  Steer,  thaw  thon  be  battle 
anew  I  seed  tha  a-limpin'  up  just  now  wi' 
the  roomatics  i'  the  knee.  350 

Steer,  Roomatics  I  Noa;  I  lattme't  my 
knee  last  night  running  arter  a  thief. 
Be&nt  there  honse-brettkers  down  i'  Little- 
chester,  Dobson  —  do&nt  ye  bear  of  ony  ? 

Dobaon.  Ay,  that  there  be.  Immanuel 
Goldsmith's  was  broke  into  o'  Monday 
night,  and  ower  a  hoonderd  pounds  worth 
o'  rings  stolen. 

Steer,  So  I  thowt,  and  I  hettrd  the  win- 
der —  that 's  the  winder  at  the  end  o' 
the  passage,  that  jrotts  by  thy  chauniber. 
(Turning  to  Eva.)  Why,  lass,  what  mattkes 
tha  sa  red?  Did  'e  git  into  thy  chaum- 
ber? 

Eva,  Father  I 

Steer,  Well,  I  runned  arter  thief  i'  the 
dark,  and  fell  agettu  coalscuttle  and  my 
kneea  gev  waay  or  I  'd  ha'  cotched  'im,  but 
afoor  i  coomed  up  he  got  thmff  the  winder 
agettn.  370 

Eva,  Got  thro'  the  window  again  ? 

Steer,  Ay,  but  he  left  the  mark  of  'is 
foot  i'  the  flower-bed;  now  theer  be  noan  o' 
my  men,  thinks  I  to  mysen,  'ud  ha'  done  it 
'cep'  it  were  Dan  Smith,  fur  I  cotched  'im 
once  a-«tealin'  cottls,  an'  I  sent  fur  'im,  an' 
I  meaaured  his  foot  wi'  the  mark  i'  the  bed, 
but  it  wouldn't  fit  —  seettms  to  me  the 
mark  wur  mattde  by  a  Lunnun  boot.  (Looks 
at  Eva.)  Why,  now,  what  mattkes  tha  sa 
white  ?  381 

Eva,  Fright,  father  I 

Steer,  Mattke  thysen  ettsy.  1 11  hev  the 
winder  nattiled  up,  and  put  Towser  under 
it. 

Eva  (clasping  her  hands).  No,  no,  father! 
Towner  '11  tear  him  all  to  pieces. 

Steer,   Let  him  keep  awatty,  then;  but 
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cooiD,  coom  !  let  'a  be  rawin.  They  ha' 
broached  a  barrel  of  aHU  i'  the  lon^  barn, 
and  the  fiddler  be  theer,  and  the  lads  and 
lassies  'uU  hev  a  dance.  39> 

Eva  (aside),  Dauoe  1  small  heart  have  I 
to  dance.  I  should  seem  to  be  dancing 
upon  a  grave. 

Steer,  Wheer  be  Mr.  Edgar?  about  the 
premises  ? 

Dobson,  Hallos  about  the  premises  I 

Steer,  So  much  the  better,  so  much  the 
better.  I  likes  'im,  and  Eva  likes  'ini. 
Eva  can  do  owt  wi'  'im;  look  for  'im,  Eva, 
and  bring  'im  to  the  bam.  He  'ant  naw 
pride  in  'im,  and  we  '11  git  'im  to  speechify 
for  us  arter  dinner. 

Eoa.  Yes,  father  I  [Exit, 

Steer.  Coom  along  then,  all  the  rest  o' 
ye  1  Chureh-warden  be  a  coomin',  thaw 
me  and  'im  we  niver  'grees about  the  tithe; 
and  parson  mebbe,  thaw  he  niver  mended 
that  gap  i'  the  glebe  fence  as  I  telled  'im; 
and  blacksmith,  thaw  he  niver  shoes  a 
herse  to  my  likings;  and  ba&ker,  thaw  I 
sticks  to  hoUm-ma&de  —  but  all  on  'em 
welcome,  all  on  'em  welcome;  and  I  've  bed 
the  long  bam  cleared  out  of  all  the  ma- 
chines, and  the  sacks,  and  the  tattters,  and 
the  mangles,  and  theer'll  be  room  anew 
for  all  o'  ye.     Poller  me.  418 

All,  Yefts,  yefts  I  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 
Steer.    [AU  exeunt  except  Dobson  into  barn. 

Enter  Edoab. 

Dobion  (v*ho  is  gdng^  turns).  Squire  I  — 
if  so  be  you  be  a  squire. 

Edgar,  Dobbins,  I  think. 

Dobson.  Dobbins,  you  thinks;  and  I 
thinks  ye  wears  a  Lunnun  boot. 

Edgar.   Well? 

Dobson.  And  I  thinks  I  'd  like  to  tattke 
the  measure  o'  your  foot. 

Edgar.  Ay,  if  you  'd  like  to  measure 
your  own  length  upon  the  grass.  430 

Dobson,  Coom,  coom,  that 's  a  good  nn. 
Wliy,  I  could  throw  four  o'  ye;  but  I  pro- 
mised one  of  the  Misses  I  would  n't  meddle 
wi' ye,  and  I  weant.  [Exit  into  bam. 

Edgar,  Jealous  of  me  with  Eva  I    Is  it 
so? 
Well,  tho'  I  grudge  the  pretty  jewel,  that  I 
Have  worn,  to  such  a  clod,  yet  that  might 

be 
The  best  way  out  of  it,  if  the  child  could 
keep 


Her  oounseL    I  am  save  I  wish  her  ko^pf 
But  I  must  free  myself  from  this  eiitaii*ri^ 

ment.  *^ 

I  have  all  my  life  before  me^-so  k^ 

she — 
Give  her  a  month  or  two^  and  her  mSkc* 

tions 
Will  flower  toward  the  light  in  aome  erv 

face. 
Still  I  am  half-afraid  to  meet  ber  now. 
She  will  urge  marriage  od  me.     I  kste 

tears. 
Marriage  is  but  an  old  tradition.    I  hate 
Traditions,  ever  since  ray  narrow  faiber^ 
After  my  frolic  with  his  tenant's  girl. 
Made  younger  elder  son,  violated  the  mhiie 
Tradition  of  our  land,  and  left  bis  beir,    4-> 
Born,  happily,  with  some  sense  of  ait,  u 

live 
By  brush  and  pencil.    By  and  hj,  wbec 

Thought 
Comes  down  among  the  crowd,  and  mas 

perceives  that 
The  lost  gleam  of  an  after-Iifie  bat  lesTfi 

him 
A  beast  of  prey  in  the  dark,  wbj  tbes  the 

crowd 
May  wreak  my  wrones  upon  my  wroo^ 

era.     Marriage! 
That  fine,  fat,  hook-nosed  uncle  of  miar, 

old  Harold, 
Who  leaves  me  all  his  land  at  Ltttlecfao- 

ter. 
He,  too,  would  oust  me  from  bis  will,  if  I 
Made  such  a  marriage.    And  marriage  a 

itself  —  ^ 

The  storm  is  hard  at  hand  will  sweep  awvr 
Thrones,  churches,  ranks,  traditioos,  dia- 
toms, marriage 
One  of  the  feeblest  I    Then  the  man,  Ua 

woman, 
Following  their  best  afiRnities,  will  each 
Bid  their  old  bond  farewell  with  suiikii 

not  tears; 
Good  wishes,  not  reproaches;  with  no  ftsr 
Of  the  world's  gossiping  clamor,  and  bo 

need 
Of  veiling  their  desires. 

Conventionalifn. 
Who  shrieks  by  day  at  what  she  doet  br 

night, 
Would  call  this  vice;  but  one  time's  ha 

may  be  <5 

The  virtue  of  another;  and  Viaa  and  Vir 

tue 
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but  two  maaks  of  self;  and  what  here- 
after 
U    mark  out  Vice  from  'Virtue  in  the 

gruif 

aever-dawning  darkness  ? 
Enter  Eva. 

My  sweet  Eva, 
leze  luiye  yon  lain  in  ambush  all  the 

morning  ? 
ey  say  your  sister,  Dora,  has  retum'd, 
d   that  should  make  you  happy,  if  you 

love  her ! 
t  you  look  troubled. 
Kva.  O,  I  love  her  so, 

vaa  afraid  of  her,  and  I  hid  myself.      47Q 
e  never  kept  a  secret  from  each  other; 
e    would   have    seen  at  ouoe   into  my 

trouble, 
id  ask'd  me  what  I  could  not  answer.  O, 

Philip, 
Lther  beard  you  last  night.    Our  savage 

mastiff, 
hat  all   but  kill'd  the  beggar,  will  be 

placed 
eneath  the  window,  Philip. 
Edgar.  Savage,  is  he  ? 

rhaL  matters  ?    Come,  give  me  your  baud 

and  kiss  me 
bis  beautiful  May-morning. 
Eva.  The  most  beautiful 

[ay  we  have  had  for  many  years  I 
Edgar.  And  here 

s  the  most  beautiful  morning  of  this  May. 
lay,  yon  must  smile  upon  me  !     There  — 

you  make  4<)o 

The  May  and  morning  still  more  beautiful, 
fou,  the  most  beautiful  blossom  of   the 

May. 
Eva.  Dear  Philip,  all  the  world  is  beau- 
tiful 
1  we  were  happy,  and  could  chime  in  with 

it. 
Edgar.  Trtie;  for  the  senses,  love,  are 

for  the  world; 
rhat  for  the  senses. 
Et^.  Yes. 

Edgar.  And  when  the  man. 

The  child  of  evolution,  flings  aside 
His  swaddling-bands,  the  morals  of  the 

tribe, 
He,  following  his  own  instincts  as  his  God, 
Will  enter  on  the  larger  golden  age,        500 
2^0  pleasnre  then  taboo'd;  for  when  the 

tide 


Of  full  democracy  has  overwhelmed 

This  Old  World,  from  that  flood  will  rise 

the  New, 
Like  the  Love-goddess,  with  no  bridal  veil. 
Ring,  trinket  of  the  Church,  but  naked  Na- 
ture 
In  all  her  loveliness. 

Eva.  What  are  yon  saying  ? 

Edgar.  That,  if  we  did  not  strain  to 
make  ourselves 
Better  and  higher  than  Nature,  we  might 

be 
As  happy  as  the  bees  there  at  their  honey 
In  these  sweet  blossoms. 

Eva.  Yes;  how  sweet  they  smell  1 

Edgar,  There  I  let  me  break  some  off 

for  you.  IBrealdng  branch  off. 

Eva.  My  thanks. 

But,  look,  how  wasteful  of  the  blossom  you 

are !  51a 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six  —  you  have 

robb'd  poor  father 
Of  ten  good  apples.    O,  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
He  wishes  you  to  dine  along  with  us, 
And  speak  for  him  after  —  you  that  are  so 
clever  I 
Edgar.   1  grieve  I  cannot;  but,  indeed  — 
Eva.  What  is  it  ? 

Edgar.  Well,   business.    I  must  leave 

you,  love,  to-day. 
Eva.  Leave  me,  to-day  I  And  when  will 

you  return  ? 
Edgar.  I  cannot  tell  precisely;  but  — 
Eva.  But  what  ? 

Edgar.   I  trust,  my  dear,  we  shall  be 
always  friends.  521 

Eva.  After  all  that  Las  gone  between  us 
—  friends  I 
What,  only  friends  ?  [^Drops  branch. 

Edgar.        All  that  has  gone  between  us 
Should  surely  make  us  friends. 
Eva.  But  keep  ns  lovers. 

Edgar.   Child,  do  you  love  me  now  ? 
Eva,  Yes,  now  and  ever. 

Edgar.  Then  you  should  wish  us  both  to 
love  for  ever. 
But,  if  you  will  bind  love  to  one  for  ever, 
Altho'  at  first  he  take  his  bonds  for  flowers. 
As  years  go  on,  he  feels  them  press  upon 

him, 
Begins  to  flutter  in  them,  and  at  last       530 
Breaks  thro*  them,  and  so  flies  away  for 

ever; 
While,  had  you  left  him  free  use  of  his 
wings. 
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Who  koows  that  he  had  ever  dream'd  of 
flying  ? 
Eva.    Rnt  all  that  Bounds  so  wicked  and 
so  strange; 
'Till  death  us  part'  —  those  are  the  only 

words, 
The  true  ones  —  nay,  and  those  not  true 

enough, 
For  they  th^  love  do  not  helieye  that 

death 
Will  part  them.    Why  do  yon  jest  with 

me,  and  try 
To  fright  me  ?     Tho'  you  are  a  gentle- 
man, 539 
I  but  a  farmer's  daughter  — 

Edoar.  Tut  I  yon  talk 

Old  feudalism.    When  the  great  Demo- 
cracy 
Makes  a  new  world  — 

Eva,  And  if  yon  be  not  jesting, 

Neither  the  old  world,  nor  the  new,  nor 

father, 
Sister,  nor  you,  shall  ever  see  me  more. 
Edgar  (moved).  Then  —  (aside)  Shall  I 
say  it?  —  (aloud)  fly  with  me  to- 
day. 
Eva,  No  1  Philip,  Philip,  if  yon  do  not 
marry  me, 
I  shall  go  mad  for  utter  shame  and  die. 
Edgar,  Then,  if  we  needs  must  be  con- 
ventional, 
When  shall  your  parish-parson  bawl  our 
banns  549 

Before  your  gaping  clowns  ? 

Eva,  Not  in  our  church  — 

I  think  I  scarce  could  hold  my  head  up 

there. 
Is  there  no  other  way  ? 

Edgar.  Yes,  if  you  cared 

To  fee  an  orer-opulent  superstition. 
Then  they  would  grant  you  what  they  call 

a  license 
To  marry.    Do  you  wish  it  ? 
Eva,  Do  1  wish  it  ? 

Edgar.  In  London. 
Eva.  You  will  write  to  me  ? 

Edgar,  I  will. 

Eva.   And  I  will  fly  to  you  thro'  the 
night,  the  storm  — > 
Yes,  tho'^the  fire  should  run  along  the 

ground. 
As  once  it  did  in  Egrypt.    O,  you  see,      s59 
I  was  just  out  of  school,  I  had  no  mother  — 
My  sister  far  away  — and  you,  a  gentle- 
mani 


Told  me  to  trust   you  —  yes,  in  «fo« 

thing  — 
T*hat    was    the    only    trve    lore;   and 

trusted  — 
O,  yes,  indeed,  I  would  have  died  for  mi 
How  could  yon  —  O,  how  eoukl  you  - 

nay,  how  could  I  ? 
But  now  you  will  set  all  right  again,  tad  1 
Shall  not  be  made  the  laughter  of  the  r. 

lage. 
And  poor  old  father  not  die  misexaUs. 

DoBA  {singing  in  the  dutamet), 

O,  joy  for  the  promise  of  Mar,  of  Miy, 
O,  joy  for  the  promiae  of  May !        *^ 

Edgar.  Speak  not  so  loudly;  thst  std 
be  your  sister. 
You  never  told  her,  then,  of  what  faift  p* 
Between  us. 
Eva,  Never ! 

Edgar,  Do  not  till  I  hid  t»<. 

Eva.  No,  Philip,  no.  [Turns  qm^ 

Edgar  (moved).    How  grMefullr  thm 
she  stands 
Weeping— the  little  Niobe  t     Wbstf  « 

prize 
The  statue  or  the  pietnre  all  the  xnot^ 
When  we  have  made  them  ours  t    h  ^ 

less  lovable, 
Less    lovely,    being    wholly   mine?    Tc 

stay  — 
Follow  my  art  among  these  quiet  fiekis, 
Live  with  these  honest  folk  — 

and  play  the  fo-' ' 
No  !  she  that  gave  herself  to  me  10  etfu^ 
Will  yield  herself  as  easily  to  anotber.  ^ 
Eva,   Did  you  speak,  Philip  ? 

Edgar.  Nothing  more,  fiu^v^ 

ITkeyesikca 

DoBA  {coming  nearer), 

O,  firief  for  the  promiiw  of  Mat,  of  Kty* 
O,  grief  for  the  promise  of  May ! 

Edgar  (sHU   embracing  her).    Keep  <? 

your  heart  until  we  meet  sfiuo. 
Eva,  If  that  should  break  before  v* 

meet  again  ? 
Edgar,  Break  I  nay,  but  call  for  f^ 

when  you  will, 
And  he  retnms.  ^ 

Eva,     Heaven  hears  yon,  Philip  E^ 
Edgar  (moved).  And  he  would  besr  y^ 

even  from  the  gmre.  *' 

Heaven  curse  him  if  ha  oome  not  tt  T>«' 

naUl  [E^ 
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Jinter  Dora. 

Zkym.  Well,  Eva ! 

EtHM.  0,  Dora,  Dora,  how  long  yon  have 
>een  away  from  home  I  O,  how  often  I 
lAve  ivished  for  you  I  It  seemed  to  me 
:bat  ive  were  parted  for  ever. 

Uara,    For    ever,    you     foolish     child ! 
W^hat  *B  come  over  you  ?    We  parted  like 
the  brook  yonder  ahout  the  alder  island,  to 
Bowe   together  again  in  a  moment  and  to 
go  on  together  again,  till  one  of  us  be  mar- 
ried.    But  where  is  this  Mr.  Edgar  whom 
you   praised  so  in  vour  first  letters  ?     You 
have  n't  even  mentioned  him  in  your  last  ? 
EtHi.   He  has  gone  to  Loudon. 
Lhna,  Ay,  child;  and  you  look  thin  and 
pcile.     Is  it  for  his  absence  ?     Have  you 
fancied  yourself  in  love  with  him  ?  That 's 
all  nonsense,  you  know,  such  a  baby  as  you 
are.     But  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it.     6io 
Eva.  Not  now  —  presently.   Yes,  I  have 
been  in  trouble,  but  I  am  happy  —  I  think, 
quite  happy  now. 

Dcra  (taking  Eva's  hand).  Come,  then, 
and  make  them  happy  in  the  long  barn, 
for  father  is  in  his  glory,  and  there  is  a 
piece  of  beef  like  a  house-side,  and  a  plum- 
nudding  as  big  as  the  round  hay-stack. 
Hut  see,  they  are  coming  out  for  the  dance 
already.     Well,  my  child,  let  us  join  them. 

Enter  aUfrcm  ham^  laughing »  Eya  sits  re- 
luctnndy  under  apple-4ree,  Steeb  enters, 
smoking,  sits  by  Eva. 

Dance. 


ACT  II 

jPHve  years  have  dapstd  httween  Acts  L  and  IL 

Scene.  —  A  Meadow.  On  one  side 
A  Pathway  going  over  a  hustic 
Bridge.  At  back  the  Farmhouse 
among  treks.  In  the  distance  a 
Church  Spire 

DoBSOK  and  Dora. 

Doftsim.  So  the  owd  uncle  i'  Coombei  land 
be  dettd.  Miss  Dora,  bettnt  he  ? 

Dora,  Yes,  ^Ir.  Dobson,  I  Vo  been  at- 
tending on  his  deatli-bed  and  his  burial. 

Dobson.  It  be  five  year  sin'  ye  went 
sfoor  to  him,  and  it  seems  to  nie  nobbut 
i'iitlier  dar.    Her  ••'*  he  left  ye  nowt  ? 


Dora,  Ko,  Mr.  Dobson. 

Dobson.  But  he  were  mighty  fond  o'  ye, 
wam't  he  ? 

Dora.  Fonder  of  poor  Eva  —  like  every- 
body else.  la 

Dobson  (handing  Dora  basket  of  roses). 
Not  like  me.  Miss  Dora;  and  I  ha,*  browt 
these  roses  to  ye  —  I  forgits  what  they  calls 
'em,  but  I  hallus  gi'ed  soom  on  'em  to  Miss 
Eva  at  this  time  o'  year.  Will  ya  taftke 
'em  ?  fur  Miss  Eva,  she  set  the  bush  by 
my  dairy  winder  afoor  she  went  to  school 
at  Littlechester  —  so  I  alius  browt  soora 
on  'em  to  her;  and  now  she  be  gone,  will 
ye  taake  'em.  Miss  Dora  ? 

Dora.  I  thank  you.  They  tell  me  that 
yesterday  you  mentioned  her  name  too  sud- 
denly before  my  father.  See  that  you  do 
not  do  so  again  I 

Dofjson.  No&;  I  knaws  a  deftl  better  now. 
I  seed  how  the  owd  man  wiir  vext.  aS 

Dora.   1  take  them,  then,  for  Eva's  sake. 
[Takes  basket,  places  some  in  her  dress. 

Dobson.  Eva's  sa&ke.  YeVa.  Poor  gell, 
poor  gell !  I  can't  abeSr  to  think  on  'er 
now,  fur  I  *d  ha'  done  owt  fur  'er  rayseu ;  an' 
onv  o'  Steer's  men,  an'  ony  o'  my  men  'ud 
ha  done  owt  fur  'er,  an'  sdl  the  parish  'ud 
ha'  done  owt  fur  'er,  fur  we  was  all  on  us 
prond  on  'er,  an'  them  theer  be  soom  of 
her  o2in  roses,  an'  she  wur  as  sweet  as  ony 
on  'em  —  the  Lord  bless  'er  —  'er  oiln  sen ; 
an'  we&nt  ye  ta&ke  'em  now,  Miss  Dora, 
fur  'er  saftke  an'  fur  my  salLke  an'  all  ?     40 

Dora.  Do  you  want  them  back  again  ? 

Dobson.  Noft,  noft  t  Keep  'em.  But  I 
hed  a  word  to  sa&y  to  ye. 

Dora.  Why,  Farmer,  yon  should  be  in 
the  hay-field  looking  after  your  men  ;  you 
could  n't  have  more  splendid  weather. 

Dobson,  I  be  a  goin;;  theer;  but  I  thowt 
I  'd  bring  tha  them  roses  fust.  The  wea- 
ther's  well  anew,  but  the  glass  be  a  bit 
shaHky.     S'iver  we  *ve  led  mottst  on  it.     50 

Dora.  Ay  f  but  you  must  not  be  too 
sudden  with  it  either,  as  you  were  last 
year,  when  you  put  it  in  green,  and  yonr 
stack  caught  fire. 

Dobson.  I  were  insured,  Miss,  an'  I  lost 
nowt  by  it.  But  I  we&nt  be  too  sudden  wi' 
it;  and  I  feel  sewer,  Miss  Dora,  that  I  ha' 
been  noftn  too  sudden  wi'  you,  fur  I  ha* 
sarved  fer  ye  well  nigh  ns  long  as  the  man 
sarved  for  'is  sweet'art  i'  Scriptur'.  WeSnt 
yo  gi'e  me  a  kind  answer  at  last  ?  61 
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Dora.  I  have  no  thought  of  marriage, 
my  friend.  We  have  been  in  such  grief 
these  five  years,  not  only  on  my  sister's  ao- 
coauty  but  the  ill  success  of  the  farm,  and 
the  debts,  and  my  father's  breaking  down, 
and  his  blindness.  Uow  could  I  think  of 
leaving  him  ? 

Dobson.  £h,  but  I  be  well  to  do;  and  if 
ye  would  nobbut  hey  me,  I  would  taake  the 
owd  blind  man  to  my  o&n  fireside.  You 
should  hev  him  alius  wi'  ye.  7a 

Dora.  You  are  generous,  but  it  cannot 
be.  I  cannot  love  you;  ndy,  I  think  I  never 
can  be  brought  to  love  any  man.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  hate  men,  ever  since  my  sister 
left  us.  O,  see  here.  {PuUs  out  a  letter.) 
I  wear  it  next  ray  heart  Poor  sister,  I 
had  it  five  years  ago.  *  Dearest  Dora,  — 
I  have  lost  myself,  and  am  lost  for  ever  to 
you  aud  my  poor  father.  I  thought  Mr. 
Edgar  the  best  of  men,  and  he  has  proved 
himself  the  worst.  Seek  not  for  me,  or 
you  may  find  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
—  Eva.' 

Dobson.  Be  that  my  fault  ? 

Dora.  No;  but  how  should  I,  with  this 
grief  still  at  ray  heart,  take  to  the  railking 
of  your  cows,  the  fatting  of  your  calves,  the 
making  of  your  butter,  and  the  managing 
of  your  poultry  ?  91 

Dobson.  Na&y,  but  I  hev  an  owd  woman 
as  'ud  see  to  all  that;  and  you  should  sit 
i'  your  o&u  parlor  quite  like  a  lattdy,  ye 
should  I 

Dora.  It  cannot  l)e. 

Dobson,  And  pla&y  the  planner,  if  ye 
liked,  all  daay  long,  like  a  lattdy,  ye  shoiUd 
an*  all. 

Dora.  It  cannot  be.  too 

Dobson.  And  I  would  loove  tfaa  moor 
nor  ony  gentleman  *ud  loove  tha. 

Dora.   No,  no;  it  cannot  be. 

Dobson.  And  p'raps  ye  hears  'at  I  soom- 
times  taftkes  a  drop  too  much;  but  that  be 
all  along  o'  yon.  Miss,  because  ye  we&nt 
hev  me;  but,  if  ye  would,  I  could  put  all 
that  o'  one  side  eftsy  anew. 

Dora.  Cannot  you  understand  plain 
words,  Mr.  Dobson  ?  I  tell  you,  it  cannot 
be.  Ill 

Dobson,  Eb,  lass !  Thy  feyther  eddi- 
cated  his  darters  to  marry  gentlefo&lk,  and 
see  what 's  coomed  on  it. 

Dora,  That  is  enough,  Farmer  Dobson. 
You  have  shown  me  that,  though  fortune 


had  bom  you  into  the  estate  of  a  ps> 
tleman,  you  would  still  have  been  Fars^ 
Dobson.  You  had  better  atteDd  to  vtcr 
hay-field.     Grood  afternoon.  f £rr 

Dobson,  *  Farmer  Dobson  ! '     Well,  1  e 
Farmer  Dobson;  but  I  thinks  Fanner  Pk,-^ 
son's  dog  'nd  ha'  knaw'd  better  nor  to  c%a 
her  sister's  misfortin  inter 'er  teeth  artr^ 
she  'd  been  a-reiUliu'  me  the  letter  wi*  Vr 
voice  a-sha&kin',  and  the  drop  in  Vr  c^c 
Theer  she  goas  I    Shall  I  f  oiler  'er  and  ai 
'er  to  ma&ke  it  up  ?    Noji,  not  jet.     Lk 
'er  cool  upon  it;  I  likes  'er  iUl  the  better  fui 
taftkiii'  me  down,  like  a  laMdy,  as  she  Ic 
Farmer  Dobson  I    I  be  Fanner  Dubwu. 
sewer  anew;  but  if  iver  I  oooma  ano*  Gri^ 
tleman  Hedgar  aeettn,  and  doftnt  laAy  m\ 
cartwhip  athurt  'is  shou'ders,  why  then  I 
belUit  Farmer  Dobson,  but  summau  else  — 
bla&me't  if  I  be&nt  I 

Enter  Hatmaxbbs  with  o  load  qfka§. 

The  last  on  it,  eh  ? 

First  Haymaker,   Ye2s. 

Dobson.  Ho&m  wi'  it,  then. 

l^Bxii  nr{S% 

F^t  Haymaker.  Well,  it  be  the  last  lt«d 
ho&m.  14 ' 

Second  Haymaker,  Yeis,  an' owd  I>ob»>« 
should  be  glad  on  it.  What  *"*<'^—  *iia 
alius  sa  glum  ? 

Sidly  Allen.  Glum  I  he  be  wnss  nor  glum. 
He  coom'd  up  to  me  yisterdaAj  i  the 
hatty-field,  when  meft  and  my  sweet*srt 
was  a-workin'  along  o'  one  side  wi*  one  u- 
other,  aud  he  sent  'im  awaily  to  t'other 
end  o*  the  field;  and  when  I  axed  ^  vbi. 
he  tolled  me  'at  sweet'arts  niver  worisfd 
well  togither;  and  I  tolled  'nw  'at  sweet- 
'arts  alius  worked  best  togither;  and  thm 
he  called  roe  a  rude  na&me,  and  I  oan\  ahid* 
'im. 

James,  Why,  lass,  doiint  tba  knw  he  b» 
sweet  upo'  Dora  Steer,  and  she  weftot  m 
much  as  look  at  'im  ?  And  wheniver  V 
sees  two  sweet'arts  togither  like  then  sad 
me,  Sally,  he  be  fit  to  bust  hiasea  vi'  iqpito 
and  jalousies.  ^ 

Sally,  Let  'im  boat  hisseDt  then,  for  s«t 
1  cares. 

First  Haymaker.  Well,  b>nt»  as  I  mI^ 
afoor,  it  be  the  last  loftd  hcAm;  do  thou  uA 
thy  Bweet'art  sing  us  boILm  to  supper— 
« The  Last  Lofid  Hoftm.* 

AIL  Ay  I  'The  Last  Lo«d  UxMaJ 
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SOMO. 

At  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saiiy, 
tiie  wild  white  rose,  au'  the  woodbine  sa 

.  graay»  170 

the  midden  all  mow*d,  an'  the  sky  aa 
blue  — 
At  did  ye  aaay,  and  what  did  ye  do, 
on  ye  thowt  there  were  nawbody  watchin* 

o'  you, 
1  yon  an'  yoor  Sally  was  forkin*  the  hai&y, 
At  the  end  of  the  dai&y, 
For  the  last  load  hoiim  ? 

ftait  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we  flaSy, 

*  the  briar  sa  green,  an'  the  wilier  sa  grafty, 

*  the  middera  all  ntow^d,  an'  Uie  sky  aa 

hlue  — 
ye  think  1  be  gawin*  to  tell  it  to  you,      180 
bjit  we  mowt  saay.  and  what  we  mowt  do, 
ben  me  an'  my  8aily  was  forkin'  the  hafty, 
At  the  end  of  the  dafiy. 
For  the  last  load  hoam  ? 

• 

it  what  did  ye  saay,  and  what  did  ye  do, 
i*  the   butterflies  oat,  and  Uie  swalleia  at 

plaay,    . 
a*  the  nxidders  all  mow'd,  an'  the  sky  sa 

blue  ? 
Tiy,  coom  then,  owd  feller,!  '11  tell  it  to  yon ; 
>r  me  an'  my  Sally  we  swear'd  to  be  true, 
9  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  mafty, 
Till  the  end  of  the  datty,  191 

And  the  last  lottd  hottm. 

All.  Well  sung! 

James.  Fanny  be  the  naftnie  i'  the  song, 

it  I  swopt  it  for  she.      [Pointing  to  Sally. 

Sally,  Let  ma  alo^  afoor  iolilk,  wilt 
m? 

First  Haymaher.  Ye  shall  sing  that  agellu 
anight,  fur  owd  Dobson  'U  gi'e  us  a  bit  o' 
ipper.  aoo 

Sally,  I  weftnt  go&  to  owd  Dobson;  he 
nir  rnide  to  roe  i'  tba  ha&y-field,  and  he  '11 
e  mde  to  me  agelln  to-night.  Owd  Steer 's 
otten  all  his  grass  down  and  wants  a  hand, 
ttd  I  '11  ?o&  to  him. 

First  Haymaker,  Owd  Steer  gi'es  nubbnt 
owd  tea  to  'if  men,  and  owd  Dobson  gi'es 
»eer. 

SaUfi.  Bat  I'd  like  owd  Steer's  cowd 
ea  better  nor  Dobson's  beer.    Good-bye. 

[Going. 

James.  Gi'e  as  a  Irass  fust,  lass.  an 

Sally.  I  teird  tha  to  let  ma  aloto  I 

J  amen.  Why,  was  n't  tbon  and  me  a-bns- 
lin'  o'  otie  another  t'  other  aide  o'  the  hafty- 


cock,  when  owd  Dobeon  eoom'd  upo'  us  ? 
I  can't  let  tha  alo&n  if  I  would,  Sally. 

[Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Sally,  Git  along  wi'  ye,  do  1  [Exit, 

[AU  laugh;  exeunt  singing. 

To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  ma&y. 
TiU  the  end  o'  the  daay, 
An'  the  last  lo&d  hoam.       » 


aao 


Enter  Habold. 

Harold,  Not  Harold  I     « Philip  Edgar, 

Philip  *£de;ar  I ' 
Her  phantom  call'd  me  by  the  name  she 

loved. 
I  told  her  I  should  hear  her  from  the 

grave. 
Ay  !  vonder  is  her  casement.    I  remember 
Her  bright  face  beaming  starlike   down 

upon  me 
Thro*  that  rich  cloud  of  blossom.    Since  I 

left  her 
Here  weeping,  I  have  ranged  the  world, 

and  sat 
Thro'  every  sensual  course  of  that  full 

feast 
That  leaves  but  emptiness. 

SOKO. 

To  be  true  to  each  other,  let  'appen  what  maXy, 
To  the  end  o'  the  daay,  ,31 

An'  the  last  load  hoam. 

Harold,  Poor  Eva !    O  my  God,  if  mati 

be  only 
A  willy-nilly  corrent  of  sensations  — 

Reaction  needs  must  follow  revel  —  yet 

Why  feel   remorse,  he,  knowing  that  he 

must  have 
Moved  in  the  iron  grooves  of  Destiny  ? 
Remorse  then  is  a  part  of  Destiny, 
Nature  a  liar,  makmg  us  feel  guilty 
Of  her  own  faults. 

My  grandfather  —  of  him 
They  say,  that  women — 

O,  this  mortal  house. 
Which  we  are  bom  into,  is  haunted  by  34a 
The  ghosts  of  the  dead  passions  of  dead 

men; 
And  these  take  flesh  again  with  our  own 

flesh, 
And  bring  us  to  confusion. 

He  was  only 
A  poor  philosopher  who  call'd  the  mind 
Of  uhiluren  a  blank  page,  a  tabula  rasa* 
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Hi8  old-world  faith,  the  bliMsoai  ef  ^ 

youth, 
Has  faded,  falling  finiitlesa  ^-  whether  tkv 
Ail  of  ua,  all  at  once,  may  not  be  seixe^ 
With  some  fierce  paaaioiiy  not  so  Dncb  ^ 

Death 
As  against  Life  I  all,  aO,  into  the  dark  - 
No  more  !  —  and  science  now  eould  dx^ 

and  balm  us 
Back  into  nescience  with  as  little  pea    ^ 
As  it  is  to  fall  asleep. 

Thisbeggarir^ 
This  poor,  fiat,  hedged-in  field  —  no  id 

tance  —  this 
HoUow  Pandora-box, 
With  all  the  pleasures  flown,  not  eren  Hdfl 
Left  at  the  bottom  1 

Snperstitioos  fool 
What  bronght  me  here  ?  To  see  her  gnit  ] 

her  ghost  ? 
Her  ghost  is  eyerjway  aboot  me  hers. 
Dora  {commg/cruford).  Allow  me,  fls* 

to  pass  you* 
HarM.  Era  1 

Dora.  EtsI 

Haroid.  What  are  you?    Where  do  tei 

come  from  ? 
Dora*  From  the  farm 

Here,  close  at  hand. 

Harold.  Are  you  — yon  are  —  that  \S^ 
The  sister.    I  have  beard  of  yuu.   1^ 
likeness  yi 

Is  very  striking. 
Dora.  Ton  knew  Evm,  Um  ? 

Harold.  Yes  —  I  was  thinkiag  of  hi? 
when  —    O,  yes. 
Many  years  back,  and  noTer  sfaice  Katv  oil 
Her  equal  for  pure  innooenoe  of  natofc. 
And  loTcliness  of  f  eatnn. 
Dora.  No,  nor  t 

Harold.  Except,  indeed,  I  Imve  f oia^  ^ 
once  again 
In  yonr  own  self. 

Dora.  Yon  flatter  me.    Desr  f^ 

Was  always  thought  the  prettier. 

Harold.  And  htr  cbn 

Of  voice  is  also  yours;  and  I  was  hroi«i-»; 

Upon  a  great  unhappiness  when  yo«  sp^ 

Dora.  Indeed,  yoa  seem'd  fai  kios^ 

sir. 
Harold.        And  yon 
Seem  my  good  angel  who  may  help  •' 
from  it.  •  > 

Dora  (aside).  How  worn  he  looks,  yam 
man  1  who  is  it,  I  woodiwL 


There,  there,  is  written  in  invisible  inks 
*  Lust,  Prodigality,  Covetousuess,  Craft, 
Comtfdioe,  Murder'  —  and  the  heat  and 

fire  250 

Of  life  will  bring  them  out,  and  black 

enough, 
So  the  child  grow  to  manhood.     Better 

do^th 
With  our  first  wail  than  life  — 

SoNO  (further  off). 

Till  the  end  o'  the  daSy, 
An'  the  last  load  hoam, 
Lofidhofim. 

This  bridge  again  I      (Stq>s  on  the  bridge.) 

How  often  have  I  stood 

With  Eva  here  I  The  brook  among  its 
flowers  I 

Forget-me-not,  meadow-sweet,  willow-herb. 

[  had  some  smattering  of  science  then,    a6o 

Tanght  her  the  learned  names,  anatom- 
ized 

The  flowers  for  her  —  and  now  I  only 
wish 

This  pool  were  deep  enough,  that  I  might 
plunge 

And  lose  myself  for  ever. 

Enter  Dak  Smith  (singing). 

Gee  cop  I  whoft !  Qeo  oop  I  whoS  I 
ScizzaxB  an*  Pnmpy  was  good  uns  to  goft 
Thmf  slnsii  an*  sqnad 
When  roSds  was  bad. 
Bnt  hallos  'nd  stop  at  the  Vine-an*-the-Hop, 
Fur  boiith  on  'em  knawed  as  well  as  mysen 
That  beer  be  as  good  far  'erses  as  men.     271 
Gee  oop  I  whoft  I  Gee  oop !  whoii  I 

an'  Pnmpy  was  good  uns  to  goft. 


The  beer  's  gotten  oop  into  my  'ettd. 
SMver  I  mnn  git  along  back  to  the  farm, 
fur  she  tell'd  ma  to  ta&ke  the  cart  to  Little- 
ohester. 

Enter  Dora. 

Dora.  Half  an  hour  late  t  why  are  yon 
loitering  here  7    Away  with  you  at  once. 

[Exit  Dan  Smith. 
(Seeing  Harold  on  bridge.) 
Some  madman,  is  it, 

(vesticnlating  there  upon  the  bridge  ?      aSi 
I  am  half  afraid  to  pass. 

Harold.  Sometimes  I  wonder, 

When  man  has  surely  learnt  sit  last  that 
all 
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>yr  c&n  I  help  bim  ?    (^Aloud,)    Might  I 

aak  your  iiaine  ? 
F/airt>id.   Harold. 

L>ar€i,       I  never  heard  her  mention  yon. 
Maraid,   I  met  her  first  at  a  farm  in 

Cumberland  — 
>r  luicle's. 

J  hyrct.  She  was  there  six  years  ago. 

Harold.  And  if  she  never  mention'd  me, 

perhaps 
[le  painful  circnmstanoes  which  I  beard  — 
vrill  not  rex  you  by  repeating  them —  3a  i 
Qly  last  week  at  Littlechester,  drove  me 
rum    out  her  memory.    She  has  disap- 

pear'd, 
hey  told  me,  from  the  farm  —  and  darker 

news. 
jDora.   She  has  disappear'd,  poor  darling, 

from  the  world  — 
•ft  but  one  dreadful  line  to  say,  that  we 
liould    find   her    in  the    river;    and  we 

dragg*d 
*he  Liittlecbester  river  all  in  vain, 
lave    sorrowed  for  her  all  these  years  in 

vain. 
Lnd  my  poor  father,  utterly  broken  down 
)y     losing    her  —  idie    was    his    favorite 

child  —  331 

lajB  let  his  farm,  all  his  affairs,  I  fear, 
int  for  the  slender  help  that  I  can  give, 
^^all  into  ruin.     Ah  I  that  villain,  E<lgar, 
LI  he  should  ever  show  his  face  among  us, 
Dor  men  and  boys  would  hoot  him,  stone 

him,  hunt  him 
With  pitchforks  off  the  farm,  for  all  of 

them 
Loved  her,  and  she  was  worthy  of  all  love. 
Haarold.  They  say,   we  shoidd  forgive 

our  enemies. 
Dora.   Ay,  if  the  wretch  were  dead  I 

might  forgive  him;  340 

We  know  not  whether  he  be  dead  or  liv- 
ing. 
Harold.  What  Edgar? 
Dora.  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  HaU 

In  Somerset,     Perhaps  you  know  him  V 

Harold,  Slightly. 

(iisu/tf.)  Ay,  for  how  slightly  have  I  known 

myself  I 
Dora,  This  Edgar,  then,  is  living  ? 
Harold.  Living  ?  well  — 

One  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall  in  Somer- 
set 
Is  lately  dead. 
Dora.  Dead  1 —  is  there  more  than  one  ? 


Harold.  Nay — now — not  one,   (aside) 

for  i  am  Philip  Harold. 
Dora.   That  one,  Ls  he  then  —  dead  ! 
Harold  (attide).  My  father's  death. 

Let  her  believe  i;  mine;  this,  for  the  mo- 
ment, 350 

Will  leave  me  :-.  free  field. 
Dora.  Dead  !  and  this  world 

Is  brighter  for  his  absence,  as  that  other 

Is  darker  for  his  presence. 
Harold.  Is  not  this 

To  speak  too  pitilessly  of  the  dead  ? 

Dora.  My  five-years'  anger  cannot  diejit 
once. 

Not  all  at  once  with  death  and  him.     I  trust 

1  shall  forgive  hira  —  by  and  by  —  not  now. 

O  sir,  you  seem  to  have  a  heart;  if  you 

Had  seen  us  that  wild  morning  when  we 
found 

Her  bed  unslept  in,  storm  and  shower  lash- 
ing 360 

Her  casement,  her  poor  spaniel  wailing  fur 
her. 

That  desolate  letter,  blotted  with  her  tears. 

Which  told   us  we  should  never  see  her 
more  — 

Our  old  nurse  crying  as  if  for  her  own 
child, 

My  father  stricken  with  his  first  paralysis. 

And  then  with  blindness  —  had  you  been 
one  of  us 

And  seen  all  thiB,  then  yon  would  know  it 
is  not 

So  easy  to  forgive  —  even  the  dead. 

Harold.  But  sure  am  I  that  of  your  gen- 
tleness 

Ton  wUl  forgive  him.    She  yon  mourn  for 
seeni'd  370 

A  miracle  of  gentleness  —  would  not  blur 

A  moth's  wing  by  the  touching;  would  not 
crush 

The  fly  that  drew  her  blood;  and,  were 
she  living, 

Would    not  —  if   penitent  —  have  denied 
him  her 

Forgiveness.    And  perhaps  the  man  him- 
self, 

When  hearing  of  that  piteous  death,  has 
snffer'd 

More  than  we  know.    But  wherefore  waste 
your  heart 

In  looking  0*1.  r.  chill  and  changeless  past  ? 

Iron  will  fuse,  and  marble  melt;  the  past 

Bemains  the  past.    But  you  are  young,  and 
—  pardon  me  —  s8o 
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As  lovely  as  your  sister.    Who  oan  tell 
What  golden  hou»,  with  what  Ml  band>s 

may  be 
Waiting  yoa  in  the  distance  ?    Might  I 

caU 
Upon    your    father  —  I    have    seen    the 

world  — 
And  cheer  his  blindness  with  a  traveller's 
tales? 
Dora.  Call  if  you  will,  and  when  you 
will.     I  cannot 
Well  answer  for  ray  father;  but  if  you 
Can  tell  me  anything  of  our  sweet  Eva 
When  in  her  blighter  girlhood,  I  at  least 
Will  bid  you  welcome,  and  will  listen  to 
you.  390 

Now  I  must  go. 

Harold.        But  give  me  first  your  hand; 
I  do  not  dare,  like  an  old  friend,  to  shake  it. 
I  kiss  it  as  a  prelude  to  that  privilege 
When  you  shall  know  me  better. 

Dora  (aside).  How  beautiful 

His  manners  are,  and  how  unlike  the  far- 
mer's I 
Yon  are  staying  here  ? 

Harold.  Yes,  at  the  wayside  inn 

Close  by  that  alder-island  in  your  brook, 
« The  Angler's  Home.' 
Dora.  Are  you  one  ? 

Harold.  No,  but  I 

Take  some  delight  in  sketching,  and  the 
country  399 

Has  many  charms,  altho*  the  inhabitants 
Seem  semi-barbarous. 

Dora.  I  am  glad  it  pleases  you; 

Yet  I,  born  here,  not  only  love  the  country, 
But  its  inhabitants  too;  and  you,  I  doubt 

not. 
Would  take  to  them  as  kindly,  if  you 

cared 
To  live  some  time  among  them. 

Harold.  If  I  did, 

Then  one  at  least  of  its  inhabitants 
Might  have  more  charm  for  me  than  all  the 
country. 
Dora.  That  one,  then,  should  be  gprateful 

for  your  preference. 
Harold.  I  cannot  tell,  tho'  standing  in 
her  presence.  400 

^Aside.)    She  colors  I 
Dora,  Sir  f 

Harold.  Be  not  afraid  of  me, 

For  these  are  no  conventional  flourishes. 
I  do  most  earnestly  assure  you  that 
Your  likeness  —    IShouU  and  cries  without. 


Dora.  What  was  that?  my 
father  — 

Enter  Fabming  Majt. 

Farming  Man.  Miss  Dora,  Daa  Sasi 
cart  hes  runned  ower  a  laady  i*  the  CkJ 
lafine,  and  they  ha'  ta'en  the  body  up  il 
your  chaumber,  and  thej  be  all  »-c^ 
for  ye. 
Dora.  The  body  !  —  Heavens  t  I  era 
Harold.  But  you  are  tremlki 

Allow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  imrm.    \ 

[£zd 

Enter  DoBaoN. 

I 

Dobson.  What  feller  war  it  as  *%'^ 
a-talkin'  fur  haafe  an  hour  wi'  my  Dal 
(Looking  after  him.)  SeelUDS  I  ooa^ 
knaws  the  back  on  im  — drest  like  a  ^ 
tleman,  too.  Damn  all  gentlemen.  m| 
1 1  I  should  ha'  thowt  they  'd  bed  iar\ 
o'  gentlefoalk,  as  I  telled  'er  to-daay  «t'j 
she  fell  foul  upo'  me. 

Minds  ma  o  summun.  I  oonid  swnr  % 
that;  but  that  be  all  one,  for  I  hastes  'J 
afoor  I  knaws  what  'e  be.  Theer !  k 
turns  round.  Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soosuenr*! 
Philip  Hedgar  o'  Soomerset  !  —  Nok  ^ 
yeas  —  thaw  the  feller 's  gone  and  iniJ^ 
such  a  litter  of  his  faiice. 

£h  lad,  if  it  be  thon,  111  Phih>  tl^l 
a^plaayin'  the  saame  gaame  wi'  my  Dm*^ 
I  '11  Soomerset  tha  !  t-i 

I  'd  like  to  draff  ^im  thrnff  the  hfr^^ 
pond,  and  she  to  be  a-lookin'  at  it  I  <• 
like  to  leather  'im  black  and  blue,  so^  "^1 
to  be  a-laughin'  at  it  I  'd  like  to  hU  'tr^ 
as  dead  as  a  bullock  I     (Clenching  kity 

But  what  'ud  she  saay  to  that  ?  ^^ 
telled  me  once  not  to  meddle  wi'  Im*^ 
now  she  be  fallen  out  wi'  ma,  and  1  ca'* 
coom  at  'er. 

It  mun  be  him.  Noa  t  Fur  she  'd  m^ 
'a'  been  t^dkin'  haHf e  an  hour  wi*  tb«  <i"*- 
'at  killed  her  oan  sister,  or  she  besot  A** 
Steer.  •' 

YeiM  !  Fur  she  niver  knawed  'ia  ^ 
when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor;  but  1 11  wUit*  '^ 
knaw  I    1 11  maake  'er  knaw  I 

Enter  Harold* 

Natty,  but  I  mun  git  out  on  'ii  wstj  b^* 

or  I  shall  be  the  death  on  'im.  [^ 

Harold.   Hdw  the  clown  glared  st  nvi 

that  Dobbins,  is  it. 
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Vitli    whom  I  used  to  jar?  bat  can  he 

traee  me 
nii*o*  five  years'  absence,  and  my  change  of 

name, 
Clxe     tan  of    Southern  summers  and  the 
beard?  460 

[  msLy  as  well  avoid  him. 

Ladylike ! 
[^ilylike  in  her  stateUness  and  sweetness  ! 
[low  came  she  by  it  ?  —  a  daughter  of  the 

fields, 
rhis  Bora  I 

She   gAve  her  hand,  unask'd,  at  the  farm- 
gate; 
I  almost  think  she  half  retum'd  the  pres- 
sure 
Of  mine.     What,  I  that  held  the  orange 

blossom 
Dark  as  the  yew  ?  but  may  not  those,  who 

march 
Hefore  their  age,  turn  back  at  times,  and 

make 
Courtesy  to  custom  ?  and  now  the  stronger 
motive,  470 

Misnamed  free-will  —  the  crowd  would  call 

it  conscience  — 
Moves   me  —  to  what?    I  am  dreaming; 

for  the  past 
Look'd  thro'  the  present,  Eva's  eyes  thro' 

hers  — 
A  spell  upon  me  I     Surely  I  loved  Eva 
More  than  1  knew  !  or  is  it  but  the  past 
That  brightens  in  retiring  ?    O,  last  night 
Tired,  pacing  my  new  lands  at  Littleches- 

ter, 
1  dozed  upon  the  bridge,  and  the  black 

river 
Flow'd  thro'  my  dreams  —  if  dreams  they 

were.     She  rose 
From  the  foul  flood  and  pointed  toward  the 
farm,  480 

And  her  cry  rang  to  me  across  the  years, 
'  I  call  yon,  Philip  Edgar,  Philip  Edgar  ! 
Come,  you  will  set  ail  right  again,  and 

father 
Will  not  die  miserable.'    I  could  make  his 

age 
A  comfort  to  him  —  so  be  more  at  peace 
With  mine  own  self.     Some  of  my  former 

friends 
Would  find  my  logic   faulty;    let   them. 

Color 
Flows   thro'   my  life    again,  and   I   have 

lighted 
On  a  DPW  pleasure.    Anyhow  we  must   489 


Move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  when 

The  stronger  motive  rules. 

But  she  hates  Edgar. 

May  not  this  Dobbins,  or  some  other,  spy 

Edgar  in   Harold?     Well    then,   I   must 
make  her 

Love  Harold  first,  and  then  she  will  for- 
give 

Edgar  for  Harold's  sake.     She  said  herself 

She  would  forgive  him,  by  and  by,  not 
now  — 

For  her  own  sake  then^  if  not  for  mine  — 
not  uow  — 

But  by  and  by.  498 

Enter  D0B8ON  behind, 

Dobson.  By  and  by  —  eh,  lad,  dosta  knaw 
this  paaper?  Te  dropt  it  upo'  the  road. 
*  Philip  Edgar,  Esq.'  Ay,  you  be  a  pretty 
squire.  I  ha'  fun'  ye  out,  I  he  v.  Eh,  lad, 
dosta  knaw  what  tha  meieins  wi'  by  and 
by  ?  Fur  if  ye  be  goin'  to  sarve  our  Dora 
as  ye  sarved  our  Eva  —  then,  by  and  by,  if 
she  weant  listen  to  me  when  I  be  a^tryiu' 
to  saave  'er  —  if  she  we&nt  —  look  to  thy- 
sen,  for,  by  the  Lord,  I  'd  think  na  moor  o' 
makkin'  an  end  o'  tha  nor  a  carrion  craw  — 
noa  —  thaw  they  hanged  ma  at  'Size  fur  it. 

Harold,  Dobbins,  I  think  !  511 

Dohson,  1  heaat  Dobbins. 

Harold,  Nor  am  I  Edgar,  my  good  fel- 
low. 

Dobson,  Tha  lies  I  What  hasta  been 
saayin'  to  my  Dora  ? 

Harold.  I  have  been  telling  her  of  the 
death  of  one  Philip  Edgar  of  Toft  Hall, 
Somerset. 

Dobson,  Tha  lies  I  $»» 

Harold  (pulling  out  a  newspaper,)  Well, 
my  man,  it  seems  that  you  can  read.  Look 
there  —  under  the  deaths. 

Dobson,  « O'  the  17th,  Philip  Edgar,  o' 
Toft  Hall,  Soomerset.'  How  coom  thou 
to  be  sa  like  'im,  then  ? 

Harold,  Naturally  enough;  for  I  am 
closely  related  to  the  dead  man's  family. 

Dobson,  An'  'ow  coom  thou  by  the  letter 
to  'im  ?  530 

Harold,  Naturally  again;  for,  as  I  used 
to  transact  all  his  business  for  him,  1  had 
to  look  over  his  letters.  Now  then,  see 
these  (takes  out  letters).  Half  a  .score  of 
them,  all  directed  to  me  —  Harold. 

Dobson,  'Arold  I  'Arold  1  'Arold,  so  tbey 
be. 
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Harold.  My  name  it  Harold  !  Good 
day,  DobbixiB  I  [Exit. 

Dobson.  'Arold  I  The  feller 's  dean 
daazed,  an'  maazed,  an'  maated,  an'  mud- 
dled ma.  Dead  I  It  mun  be  true,  fur  it 
wur  i'  print  as  black  as  owt.  Naay,  but 
'Good  daay,  Dobbins.'  Why,  that  wur 
the  very  twang  on  'im.  £h,  lad,  but 
whether  thou  be  Hedgar,  or  Hedgar's  busi- 
ness man,  thou  hcs  n't  naw  business  'ere 
wi'  my  Dora,  as  I  knaws  on,  an'  whether 
thou  calls  thysen  Hedear  or  Harold,  if 
thou  stick  to  she  I  '11  stick  to  thee  —  stick 
to  tha  like  a  weasel  to  a  rabbit,  I  will. 
Ay !  and  I  'd  like  to  shoot  tha  like  a  rab- 
bit an'  all.  '  Good  da&y,  Dobbins.'  Dang 
thai  554 

ACT   III 

Scene. — ^  Room  in  Steer/s  House. 
Door  leading  into  Bedroom  at 
the  back. 

Dora  (ringing  a  handbell).  Milly  ! 

Enter  Millt. 

MiUy.  The  litUe  'ymn?  YeiU,  Miss; 
but  I  wur  so  ta'en  up  wi'  leadin'  the  owd 
man  about  all  the  blessed  murnin'  'at  I  ha' 
nobbut  lamed  mysen  haafe  on  it. 

O  man,  foigive  thy  mortal  foe, 
Nor  ever  strike  him  blow  for  blow; 
For  all  the  souls  on  earth  that  live 
To  be  foTgiven  mast  forgiye. 
Foigive  him  seyenty  times  and  seyen ; 
For  all  the  blessed  sools  in  heaven  to 

Are  both  forgivers  and  forgiven. 

But  I  '11  git  the  book  ageiin,  and  lam 
niysen  the  rest,  and  saav  it  to  ye  afoor 
dark;  ye  ringed  fur  that,  Miss,  did  n't  ye  ? 

Dora,  No,  Milly;  but  if  the  farming- 
men  be  come  for  their  wages,  to  send  them 
up  to  me. 

MiUy.  Yeas,  Miss.  [ExU. 

Dora  (sitting  at  desk  counting  money). 
Enough  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  (En^ 
ter  Farming  Men.)  Good  afternoon,  my 
friends.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Steer  still  contin- 
ues too  unwell  to  attend  to  you,  but  the 
schoolmaster  looked  to  the  paying  you  your 
wages  wlien  I  was  away,  did  n't  he  ? 

Men.   Yeas;  and  thanks  to  ye. 

Dora.  Some  of  our  workmen  have  left 
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ns,  but  he  sent  me  an  alphabetical 
those  that  remain,  so^  Allen,  I  may  t 
begin  with  you.  i 

A  lien  (unth  his  hand  to  his  ear).  Uait« 
bitical  t  Taake  one  o'  the  j<niog  nam  itm 
Miss,  fur  I  be  a  bit  deaf,  and  I  war  bal-  j 
scaared  by  a  big  word;  lekUwal^ray  I  afau-.^ 
be  wi'  a  lawyer. 

Dora.  1  spoke  of  your  names,  Alles.  mt 
they  are  arranged  here  (shows  book)  —  a?J 
cording  to  their  first  letters. 

Allen.  Letters  1  Yeas,  I  aeca  ar« 
Them  be  what  they  larns  tlie  ekiUfer  aj 
school,  bnt  I  were  bum  afoor  sebonTiT  ^ 
time.  « 

Dora.  But,  Allen,  tbo'  yon  can't  zcBd 
you  could  whitewash  that  cottage  of  jwf 
where  your  grandson  had  the  ferer. 

Allen.  1  'il  hev  it  done  o'  Monday. 

Dora.  Else  if  the  fever  spread,  the  pe^ 
ish  will  have  to  thank  you  for  it. 

Allen.  Me'a?  why,  it  be  the  Lonfi 
doiu',  noau  o'  mine;  d'ye  think  I*d  jr*^ 
'em  the  fever  ?  But  I  thanks  ye  all  i^ 
saame.  Miss.     (Takes  money.)  :> 

Dora  (calling  out  names).  Higgins,  Jsdi 
son,  Lusoombe,  Nokes,  Oldham,  Skipwertft* 
(All  take  money.)  Did  you  find  tnat  ;iaa 
worked  at  all  the  worse  upon  the  oold  tn 
than  you  would  have  done  npon  the  beer^ 

Higgins.  Noa,  Miss;  we  wark»d  sav 
wnss  upo'  the  cowd  tea;  bat  we*d  bs* 
worked  better  upo'  the  beer.  •c 

Dora.  Come,  come,  yon  worked  ecU 
enough,  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  all  of 
you.  There 's  for  you,  and  yon,  and  tvc 
Count  the  money  and  see  if  it  '■  all  rirht 

Men.  All  right.  Miss;  and  thank  ^ 
kindly. 

[Exeunt   Lnscombe,  Nokes»  Oldhaa. 
Skipworth. 

Dora.  Dan  Smith,  my  father  and  I  hit- 
gave  you  stealing  our  coals. 

[Dan  Smith  adtfonees  to  Dma 

Dan  Smith  (bellowinQ).  Whor.  O  U 
Miss  !  that  wur  sa  long  back,  and  the  valk 
sa  thin,  and  the  winders  brokken^  and  i> 
wenther  sa  cowd,  and  my  missus  a-fitta' 
ower  'er  Ivin'-in.  -> 

Dora,  bid  n't  I  say  that  we  had  forgivcc 
you  ?  But,  Dan  Smith,  thev  teU  ine  tial 
you  —  and  you  have  aix  okildren  —  ^«t 
all  your  last  Saturday's  wages  at  t!i«  sU^ 
house;  that  you  were  stupid  dnank  alt  >u»> 
day,  and  so  ill  in  oonsequenoe  all  Mmd^ 
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t  yoa  did  not  come  iDto  the  hay-field. 
>y  should  I  pay  you  your  full  wages  ? 
Oan    Smith*  I  be  ready  to    taiike  the 
dge.  83 

Dora*  And  as  ready  to  break  it  again. 
sides*  it  was  you  that  were  driving  the 
rt  —  and  I  fear  you  were  tipsy  then,  too 
when  you  lamed  the  lady  in  the  hollow 
le. 

Dan  Smith  (heUouring).  O  lor,  Miss  I  noa, 
a,  noa  I  Ye  sees  the  holler  laane  be 
Hub  sa  dark  i*  the  artemoon,  and  wheere 
e  big'  esh-tree  cuts  athnrt  it,  it  gi'es  a 
ra  like,  and  'ow  should  I  see  to  laame 
e  laady,  and  me'a  coomin'  along  pretty 
larp  an'  all  ? 

Dam.   Well,  there  are  your  wages;  the 

»xt  time  you  waste  them  at  a  pot-house 

DU  get  no  more  from  me.     (Exit  Dan 

mitb.)     Sally  Allen,  you  worked  for  Mr. 

bbaon,  did  n't  you  ?  100 

Sally  {advancing).  Teas,  Miss;  but  he 

rur  so  rough  wi'  ma,  I  could  n't  abide  'im. 

Dora.   Why  should  he  be  rough  with 

on  ?     You  are  as  good  as  a  man  in  the 

lay-field.  What 's  become  of  your  brother? 

Sally,   'Listed  for  a  soadger,  Miss,  i'  the 

tueen'^s  Real  Hard  Tillery. 

Dora,  And  your  sweetheart  —  when  are 

jDu  and  he  to  be  married  ? 

Sally.  At  Michaelmas,  Miss,  please  God. 

Dora,  You  are  an  honest  pair.    I  will 

some  to  your  wedding.  na 

Sally.  An'  I  thanks  ye  fur  that,  Miss, 

moor  nor  fur  the  waage. 

{Gdn^ —  r^ums.)  'A  cotched  ma  about 
the  waiUst,  Miss,  when  'e  wur  'ere  afoor, 
an'  axed  ma  to  be  'is  little  sweet'art,  an' 
Boa  I  knaw'd  'im  when  I  seed  'im  agetln  an' 
I  telled  fevther  on  'im. 
Doin,  trhat  is  all  this,  Allen  ?  iso 

Allen.  Why,  Miss  Dora,  mea  and  my 
maates,  ns  three,  we  wants  to  her  three 
vords  wi'  ye. 
HigyvM,  That  be  'im,  and  mea,  Miss. 
Jackson.  An'  mea,  Miss. 
A  Uen.  An'  we  we'imt  mention  naw  na&nes, 
we  'd  as  lief  talk  o''  the  divil  afoor  ye  as 
'im,  far  tbey  says  the  master  goas  clettn  off 
bb'ettdwhen  he  'ears  the  naame  on  'im; 
but  OS  three,  arter  Sally  'd  telled  us  on  'im, 
we  fan'  'im  out  a-walkin'  i'  West  Field 
wi'  a  white  'at,  nine  o'clock,  upo'  Tuesday 
momin',  and  all  on  us,  wi'  your  leave,  we 
wants  to  leather  'im. 


Dora.  Who? 

Allen.  Him  as  did  the  mischief  here,  five 
year'  sin'. 

Dora.  Mr.  Bd|nir  ? 

Allen.  Theer,  Miss  I  You  ha'  naamed 
'im  —  not  we.  140 

Dora.  He  's  dead,  man  —  dead;  gone  to 
his  account — dead  and  buried. 

Allen.  I  beaut  sa  sewer  o'  that,  fur  Sally 
knaw'd  'im.     Now  then  ? 

Dora.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  Somersetshire 
papers. 

Allen.  Then  yon  mun  be  his  brother,  an' 
we  '11  leather  'tm.  148 

Dora.  I  never  heard  that  he  had  a  brother. 
Some  foolish  mistake  of  Sally's;  but  what  I 
would  you  beat  a  man  for  his  brother's 
fault  ?  That  were  a  wild  justice  indeed. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones.  Go  home  t  Good- 
night 1  {All  exeunt.)  I  have  once  more 
paid  them  all.  The  work  of  the  farm  will 
go  on  still,  but  for  how  long  ?  We  are  al- 
most at  the  bottom  of  the  well:  little  more 
to  be  drawn  from  it —  and  what  then  ?  En- 
cumbered as  we  are,  who  would  lend  us  any- 
thing ?  We  shall  have  to  sell  all  the  laud, 
which  father,  for  a  whole  life,  has  been 
getting  together,  again,  and  that,  I  am 
sure,  would  be  the  death  of  him.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  Farmer  Dobson,  were  I  to 
marry  him,  has  promised  to  keep  our  heads 
above  water;  and  the  man  has  doubtless  a 
good  heart,  and  a  true  and  lasting  love  for 
me;  yet — though  I  can  be  sorry  for  him  — 
as  the  good  SaUy  says, '  I  can't  abide  him ' 
—  almost  brutal,  and  matched  with  my 
Harold  is  like  a  hedge  thistle  by  a  garden 
rose.  But  then,  he,  too  —  will  be  ever  be 
of  one  faith  with  his  wife  ?  which  is  my 
dream  of  a  true  marriage.  Can  I  fancy 
him  kneeling  with  me,  and  uttering  the 
same  prayer;  standing  up  side  by  side  with 
me,  and  singing  the  same  hymn  ?  I  fear 
not.  Have  I  done  wisely,  then,  in  accept- 
ing him  ?  But  may  not  a  girl's  love-dream 
have  too  much  romance  in  it  to  be  realized 
all  at  once,  or  altogether,  or  anywhere  but 
in  heaven  ?  And  yet  I  had  once  a  vision 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  marriage,  where  the 
man  and  the  woman,  only  differing  as  the 
stronger  and  the  weaker,  should  walk  hand 
in  hand  together  down  this  valley  of  tears, 
as  they  cafl  it  so  truly,  to  the  grave  at  the 
bottom,  and  lie  down  there  together  in  the 
darkness  which  would  seem  but  for  a  mo- 
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ment,  to  be  wakened  again  together  by  the 
light  of  the  resurreotiou,  and  no  more  part- 
ings for  ever  and  for  ever.  (  Walks  up  and 
doum.    She  sings.) 

O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high 

Above  thy  lowly  nest, 
O  brook,  that  brawlest  meiriiy  by 

Thro*  fields  that  onoe  were  blest, 
O  tower  spiring  to  the  sky, 

O  graves  in  daisies  drest, 
0  Love  and  Life,  how  weary  am  I,        aoo 

And  how  I  long  for  rest  I 

There,  there,  I  am  a  fool  1  Tears  I  I  have 
sometimes  been  moved  to  tears  by  a  chapter 
of  fine  writing  in  a  novel ;  but  what  have  1  to 
do  with  tears  now  ?  All  depends  on  me  — 
father,  this  poor  girl,  the  farm,  everything; 
and  they  both  love  me  —  I  am  all  in  all  to 
both;  and  he  loves  me  too,  I  am  quite  sure 
of  that.  Courage,  oournge  1  and  all  will 
go  well.  (^Goes  to  bedroom  door  ;  opens  it,) 
How  dark  your  room  is  I  Let  me  bring 
you  in  here  where  there  is  still  full  day- 
light. (Brings  ^VA/oncard,)  Why,  you 
look  better. 

Eoa.  And  I  feel  so  much  better  that  I 
trust  I  may  be  able  by  and  by  to  help  you 
in  the  business  of  the  farm;  but  I  must  not 
be  known  yet.  Has  any  one  found  me  out, 
Dora  ?  ai9 

Dora.  O,  no;  you  kept  your  veil  too  close 
for  that  when  they  carried  you  in;  since 
then,  no  one  has  seen  you  but  myself. 

Eva.  Yes  —  this  Milly. 

Dora.  Poor  blind  father's  little  guide, 
Milly,  who  came  to  us  three  years  after 
you  were  gone,  how  should  she  know  you  ? 
But  now  toat  you  have  been  brought  to  us 
as  it  were  from  the  grave,  dearest  Eva,  and 
have  been  here  so  long,  will  you  not  speak 
with  father  to-day  ?  ajo 

Eva.  Do  you  think  that  I  may  ?  No,  not 
yet.     I  am  not  equal  to  it  yet. 

Dora.  Why  ?  Do  you  still  suffer  from 
your  fall  in  the  hollow  lane  ? 

Eva.  Bruised;  but  no  bones  broken. 

Dora,  I  have  always  told  father  that  the 
huge  old  ash-tree  there  would  cause  an  ac- 
cident some  day;  but  he  would  never  cut 
it  down,  because  one  of  the  Steers  had 
planted  it  there  in  former  times.  340 

Eva.  If  it  had  killed  one  of  the  Steers 
there  the  other  day,  it  might  have  been 
better  for  her,  for  him,  and  for  you. 

Dora,  Come,  come,  keep  a  good  heart  I 


Better  for  me!    That 'a  good.    Howk-=J 
for  me  ?  ! 

Eva.  Ton  tell  me  yon  have  a  k^ 
Will  he  not  fly  from  you  if  he  lean  .< 
story  of  my  shame  ana  that  I  am  still  ^* 
ing?  n 

Dora.  No;  I  am  sure  that  when  we  11 
married  he  will  be  willing  that  yu«  a.  { 
father  should  live  with  us;  for,  indeed.  .1 
tells  me  that  he  met  yon  once  in  the  v*^ 
times,  and  was  much  taken  with  jwk  b  ' 
dear.  1 

Eva,  Taken  with  me;  who  was  ^] 
Have  you  told  him  I  am  here  ? 

Dora.  No;  do  yon  wish  it  ? 

Eva.  See,  Dora;  yon  yoarself  st 
ashamed  of  me  (weq>s),  and  I  do  noc  w<«- 
der  at  it.  rw 

Dora.  But  I  should  wonder  at  myseU 
it  were  so.  Have  we  not  been  all  in  a.- 
one  another  from  the  time  when  wv  L**^ 
peeped  into  the  bird's  nest,  waded  b  .r 
brook,  ran  after  the  butterflies,  and  pnuu^- 
to  each  other  that  we  would  manT  fine  f^ 
tlemen,  and  played  at  being  fine  ladies  .' 

Eva.  That  last  was  my  father's  &  ii 
poor  man.  And  this  lover  of  yours  — 1>  > 
Mr.  Harold  —  is  a  gentleman  ?  n 

Dora.  That  he  is,  from  bead  to  foot  I 
do  believe  I  lost  my  heart  to  him  the  n n 
first  time  we  met,  and  I  love  him  >* 
much  — 

Eva.  Poor  Dora ! 

Dora.  That  I  dare  not  tell  hin  bow  mack 
I  love  him. 

Eva.  Better  not.  Has  be  offered  f»i 
marriage,  this  gentleman  ?  >- 

Dora,  Could  I  love  him  else  7 

Eva,  And  are  yon  quite  sure  that  tX^f 
marriage  this  gentleman  will  not  be  tbaa-si 
of  his  poor  farmer's  daughter  amoeir  ^ 
ladies  in  his  drawing-room  ? 

Dora.  Shamed  of  me  is  a  drawing'-ivca 
Was  n't  Miss  Vavasour,  our  scboolmUin* 
at  Littlechester,  a  lady  bom  ?  Weiv  f  * 
our  fellow-pupils  all  ladies  ?  Was  m*X  d».* 
mother  herself  at  least  by  one  side  a  U^  * 
Can't  I  speak  like  a  lady;  pea  a  letter  «Ju 
a  lady;  talk  a  little  French  like  a  hit' 
play  a  little  like  a  lady?  Cant  s  ;' 
when  she  loves  her  husband,  and  he  l^'^ 
make  herself  anything  he  wishi^s  htt  i* 
be?  Shamed  of  me  in  a  drawttt|^n«>^ 
indeed  I  See  here  I  *  1  hope  yoor  Vr^ 
ship  is  quite  recovered  of  your  (•«&*' 
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trtsi^s,)  *Will  your  ladyship  ride  to 
er  to-day?  (Curtsies.)  I  can  recoxn- 
[)d  our  Voltieear.'  *  I  am  sorry  that  we 
Id  notattend  your  grace's  party  on  the 
h  !  '  (Curtsies.)  There,  I  am  glad  my 
isense  has  made  you  smile  f 
^va,  I  have  heard  that  'your  lordship,' 
I  •  your  ladyship,'  and  '  your  grace '  are 
growing  old-fashioned !  308 

l/ara.  But  the  love  of  sister  for  sister 
1  never  be  old-fashioued.  1  have  been 
frilling  to  trouble  you  with  questions, 
;  you  seem  somewhat  better  to-day.  We 
ind  a  letter  in  your  bedroom  torn  into 
s.     1  could  n't  make  it  out.     What  was 

Eva.  From  him  I  from  him  1  He  said 
had  been  most  happy  together,  and  he 
tsted  that  some  time  we  should  meet 
din,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  his  promise 
come  when  I  called  him.  But  that  was 
mockery,  you  know,  for  he  gave  me  no 
dreas,  and  there  was  no  word  of  marriage; 
d,  O  Dora,  he  signed  himself  'Yours 
Atef ally '  —  fancy,  Dora,  *  gratefully '  I 
'ours  gratefully '  I 

Dora,  Infamous  wretch  I  (Aside.)  Shall 
Lell  her  he  is  dead  ?  No;  she  is  still  too 
Me. 

Eva.  Hark  I  Dora,  some  one  is  coming. 
:»innot  and  I  will  not  see  anybody.  330 
Dora.   It  is  only  Milly. 

Enter  Mnxr,  with  basket  of  roses. 

Well,  Milly,  why  do  you  come  in  so 
ugfaly  ?  The  sick  lady  here  might  have 
'en  asleep. 

Milly.  Fleftse,  Miss,  Mr.  Dobson  telled 
e  to  safty  he 's  browt  some  of  Miss  Eva's 
«ies  for  the  sick  laSdy  to  smell  on. 

Dora.  Take  them,  dear.  Say  that  the 
ek  lady  thanks  him  I     Is  he  here  ? 

Milly.  Tetts,  Miss;  and  he  wants  to  speak 
»  ye  partic'Iar.  341 

bora.  Tell  him  I  cannot  leave  the  sick 
dy  just  yet. 

Milly.  xelto,  Miss;  but  he  says  he  wants 
>  tell  ye  summut  very  partic'Iar. 

Dora.  Not  to-day.  What  are  you  stay- 
ig  for  ? 

Milly.  Why,  Miss,  I  be  af eard  I  shall  set 
iui  a-sweilring  like  onythink. 

Dora.  And  what  harm  will  that  do  you, 
o  that  you  do  not  copy  his  bad  manners  ? 
io,  child.     (ExU  Milly.)    But,  Eva,  why 


did  yon  write  *  Seek  me  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  river  *  ?  354 

Eva.  Why  ?  because  I  meant  it !  — 
that  dreadful  night !  that  lonely  walk  to 
Littlechester,  the  rain  beating  in  my  face 
all  the  way,  dead  midnight 'when  I  came 
upon  the  bridge;  the  river,  black,  slimy, 
swirling  under  me  in  the  lamplight,  by  the 
rotten  wharfs — but  I  was  so  mad  that  I 
mounted  upon  the  parapet  —  36a 

Dora.  You  make  me  shudder  I 

Eva.  To  fling  myself  over,  when  I  heard 
a  voice,  *  Girl,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? ' 
It  was  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  come  from  the 
death-bed  of  a  pauper,  who  had  died  in  his 
misery  blessing  God,  and  the  Sister  took 
me  to  her  house,  and  bit  by  bit  —  for  she 
promised  secrecy  —  I  told  her  all.  370 

Dora.  And  what  then  ? 

Eva.  She  would  have  persuaded  me  tp 
come  back  here,  but  I  could  n't.  Then  she 
got  me  a  place  as  nursery  governess,  and 
when  the  children  grew  too  old  for  lue,  and 
I  asked  her  once  more  to  help  me,  once  more 
she  said, '  Go  home; '  but  I  had  n't  the  heart 
or  face  to  do  it.  And  then  —  what  would 
father  say  ?  —  I  sank  so  low  that  I  went  into 
service  —  the  drudge  of  a  lodgiug-house  — 
and  when  the  mistress  died,  and  I  appealed 
to  the  Sister  again,  her  answer  —  I  think  I 
have  it  about  me  —  yes,  there  it  is  I        383 

Dora  (reads).  'My  dear  Child,  —  I  can 
do  no  more  for  you.  I  have  done  wrong  in 
keeping  your  secret;  your  father  must  be 
now  in  extreme  old  age.  Go  back  to  him 
and  ask  his  forgiveness  before  he  dies.  — 
Sister  Agatha.'  Sister  Agatha  is  right. 
Don't  you  long  for  father's  forgiveness  ? 

Eva.   1  would  almost  die  to  have  it ! 

Dora.  And  he  may  die  before  he  gives  it; 
may  drop  off  any  day,  any  hour.  You  must 
see  him  at  once.  (Rinys  hell.  Enter  Milly.) 
Milly,  my  dear,  how  did  you  leave  Mr. 
Steer? 

Milly.  He  's  been  armoilnin'  and  a-grottn- 
in'  in  'is  sleep,  but  I  thinks  he  be  waUenin' 
oop.  399 

Dora,  Tell  him  that  I  and  the  lady  here 
wish  to  see  him.  You  see  she  is  lamed, 
and  cannot  go  down  to  him. 

MUly.  Yefts,  Miss,  I  will.      [ExU  WWy. 

Dora.  I  ought  to  prepare  yon.  You 
must  not  expect  to  find  our  father  as  he 
was  five  years  ago.  He  is  much  filtered ; 
but  I  trust  that  your  return  —  for  you 
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know,  my  dear,  you  were  always  his  favor- 
ite —  will  give  hiQi,  as  they  say,  anew  lease 

of  life.  4ro 

Eva  (clinging  to  Dora).  O,  Dora,  Dora  I 

Enter  Steek  led  by  Millt. 

Steer,  Hes  the  cow  cawved  ? 

Dora.  No,  father. 

Steer,  fie  the  colt  dead  ? 

Dora,  No,  father. 

Steer,  He  wnr  sa  bellows'd  out  wi'  the 
wind  thb  murnin',  'at  I  tell'd  'em  to  gallop 
'im.    Be  he  defid  ? 

Dora,  Not  that  I  know. 

Steer,  What  hasta  sent  far  me,  then, 
fur  ?  4" 

Dora  (taking  Steer's  arm).  Well,  father, 
I  have  a  surprise  for  you. 

Steer,  I  ha'  niver  been  surprised  but 
once  i'  uiy  life,  and  I  went  blind  upon  it. 

Dora,  Eva  has  come  home. 

Steer,  Hoam  ?  fro'  the  bottom  o'  the 
river? 

Dora.  No,  father,  that  was  a  mistake. 
She's  here  again.  430 

Steer,  The  Steers  was  all  gentlef oalks  i' 
the  owd  tim^js,  an'  I  worked  early  an'  laate 
to  maake  'em  all  gentlefoalks  agean.  The 
land  belonged  to  the  Steers  i'  the  owd 
times,  an'  it  belongs  to  the  Steers  agean:  I 
bowt  it  back  agean;  but  I  could  n't  buy  my 
darter  back  agean  when  she  lost  hersen, 
could  I?  I  eddicated  boath  on  'em  to 
marry  gentlemen,  an'  one  on  'em  went  an' 
lost  hersen  i'  the  river.  440 

Dora.  No,  father,  she  's  here. 

Steer,  Here  I  she  meant  coom  here. 
What  would  her  mother  saily  ?  If  it  be 
her  ghoast,  we  mun  abide  it.  We  can't 
keep  a  ghoast  out. 

Eva  (falling  at  his  feet).  O,  forgive  me  ! 
forgive  me  I 

Steer,  Who  said  that  ?  Ta'ake  me  awaay, 
little  gell.     It  be  one  o'  my  bad  daays.    449 

[Exit  Steer  Ud  by  MiUy. 

Dora  (smoothing  Evti'B  forehead),  fie  not 
so  cast  down,  my  sweet  Eva.  You  heard 
him  say  it  was  one  of  his  bad  days.  He 
will  be  sure  to  know  yon  to-morrow. 

Eva.  It  is  almost  the  last  of  my  bad 
days,  I  think.  I  am  very  faint.  I  must 
lie  down.  Give  me  your  arm.  Lead  me 
back  again. 

[Dora  takes  Eva  into  inner  room. 


Enter  Millt. 


MiUy,  Miss  Dora  I  Misa  Dora  I 

Dora  (returning  and  Uamng  ike  Mn* 
door  ajar).  Quiet !    Quiet  I     Whal  u  ■ : 

MiUy,   Mr. 'Arold,  Mias. 

Dora,  fielow? 

MiUy,   Yeas,   Miss.    He    be    nJtrm, 
word  to  the  owd  man,  but  he  11  eoom  «| 
ye  lets  'im. 

Dora,  Tell  him,  then,  tliat  I  *m 
for  him. 

MiUy,  Yeas,  Miss. 

\ExiL    Dora  sits  pentiaely  and 

Enter  Habold. 

Harold,  Yon  are  pale,  mj  Don!  ^ 

the  ruddiest  cheek 

That  ever  charm'd  the  plowmaa  of  j* ' 

wolds 
Might  wish  its  rose  a  lily,  could  it  look 
fiut  half  as  lovely.     I  was  speaking  wuk 
Your    father,    asking   his    oonaeDt  —  }^•'^ 

wLsh'd  me  — 
That  we  should  marry.    He  would  aoswH 

nothing, 
I  could  make  nothing  of  him;  bat,  aj 
flower,  I 

You  look  so  weary  and  so  worn  I  What  b  i 
Has  put  you  out  of  heart  ? 

Dora,  It  puts  mo  in  bed 

Again  to  see  yon;  but  indeed  the  state 
Of  my  poor  father  puts  me  out  of  hesxt 
Is  yours  yet  living  ? 
Harold,  Ko  — Itoldvoa. 

Dora,  Wbf»i 

Harold,    Confusion  t  —  Ah  well,  mti'>  '\ 
the  state  we  all  »-j 

Must    come  to  in  our  spriog-aiid-wtttBr 

world 
If  we  live  long  enough  t  and  poor  St«c; 

looks 
The  very  type  of  Age  in  a  picture,  homi 
To  the  earth  he  came  from,  to  the  git" 

he  g^s  to, 
fieneath  the  burthen  of  years. 

Dora.  More  liko  the  picti^ 

Of  Christian  in  my  *PiIgrim*a  Pro^xei* 

here, 
Bow'd  to  the  dnst  beneath  tfao  bnithec  ^ 
sin. 
Harold.  Sinl    What  sin? 
Dora.  Not  his  own. 

Harold.  That  ntinery-t>)f 

Still  read,  then  ? 
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^orcu   Yes;  our  carters  and  our  shep- 
herds 
1  find  a  comfort  there. 
icuroUl,  Carters  and  shepherds  I 

>oino.    Scorn !     I  bate  scorn.    A  soul 

with  no  religion  —  491 

mother  used  to  sajr  that  such  a  one 
IS     without  rudder,  anchor,  compass  — 

might  he 
»^ni   eTery  way  with    every  gust  and 

wreck 
.  any  rock;  and  tho'  you  are  good  and 

gentle, 
tt  if  thro'  any  want  — 
fiaroid.  Of  this  religion  ? 

ttld,  read  a  little  history,  you  will  find 
le  common  brotherhooa  of  man  has  been 
rou^'d  by  the  cruelties  of  his  religions 
ore  tlian  could  ever  have  happened  thro' 

the  want  500 

I  any  or  all  of  them. 
Dora,  But,  O  dear  friend, 

thro'  the  want  of  any  —  I  mean  the  true 

one  — 
nd  pardon  me  for  saying  it  —  you  should 

ever 
e  tempted  into  doing  what  might  seem 
ot  altogether  worthy  of  you,  I  think 
liat  I  should  break  my  heart,  for  you 

have  taught  me 
*o  love  yon. 
Harold,  What  is  this?  some  one  been 

stirring 
L gainst  me  ?  he,  your  rustic  amorist, 
rhe  polish'd  Damon  of  your  pastoral  here, 
rhis  Dobson  of  your  idyll  ? 

lyora.  No,  sir,  no  ! 

!)id  you  not  tell  me  he  was  crazed  with 

jealousy,  511 

3ad  threaten'd  even  your  life,  and  would 

say  anything  7 
Oid  /  not  promise  not  to  listen  to  him, 
^or  even  to  see  the  man  ? 

Harold,  Good;  then  what  is  it 

Fhat  makes  yon  talk  so  dolefully  ? 

Dora,  I  told  you  — 

Kly  father.    Well,  indeed,  a  friend  just 

now. 
One  that  has  been  much  wrong*d,  whose 

griefs  are  mine, 
Was  warning  me  that  if  a  gentleman 
Should  wed  a  farmer's  daughter,  he  wonld 

be 
R«x)ner  or  later  shamed  of  her  among      sao 
The  ladies,  born  his  equals. 


Harold,  More  fool  he  I 

What,  I  that  have  been  call'd  a  Socialist, 
A    Communist,    a    Nihilist  —  what    you 

will  !  — 
Dora,  What  are  all  these  ? 
Harold.  Utopian  idiotcies. 

They  did  not  last  three  Junes.    Such  ram- 
pant weeds 
Strangle  each  other,  die,  and  make  the 

soil 
For  Cesars,  Cromwells,  and  Napoleons 
To  root  their  power  in.     I  have  freed  my- 
self 
From  all  such  dreams,  and  some  will  say 

because 
I  have  inherited  my  uncle.     Let  them.    530 
But  —  shamed  of  you,  my   empress !    I 

should  prize 
The  pearl  of  beauty,  even  if  I  found  it 
Dark  with  the  soot  of  slums. 

Dora,  But  I  can  tell  you. 

We  Steers  are  of  old  blood,  tho*  we  be 

fallen. 
See  there  our  shield.     (^Pointing  to  arms  on 

mantelpiece,) 

For  I  have  heard  the  Steers 
Had  land  in  Saxon  times;  and  your  own 

name 
Of  Harold  sounds  so  English  and  so  old 
I  am  sure  you  must  be  proud  of  it. 

Harold.  Not  I ! 

As  yet  I  scarcely  feel  it  mine.    I  took  it 
For  some  three  thousand  acres.    I  have 

laud  now  540 

And  wealth,  and  lay  both  at  your  feet. 

Dora,  And  what  was 

Your  name  before  ? 

Harold,       Come,  come,  my  girl,  enough 
Of  this  strange  talk.    I  love  you,  and  you 

me. 
True,  I  have  held  opinions,  hold  some  still. 
Which  you  would  scarce  approve  of;  for 

all  that, 
I  am  a  man  not  prone  to  jealousies. 
Caprices,  humors,  moods,  but  very  ready 
To  make  allowances,  and  mighty  slow 
To  feel  offences.    Nay,  I  do  believe        $49 
I  could  forgive  —  well,  almost  anything  — 
And   that  more  freely  than  your  formal 

priest, 
Because  I  know  more  fully  than  he  can 
What  poor  earthworms  are  all  and  each  of 

Here  crawling  in  this  boundless  Nature. 
Dora, 
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K  marriage  over  brought  a  woman  happi- 
ness 
J  doubt  not  I  can  make  you  happy. 

Ihra.  You  make  me 

Happy  abeady. 

Harold.  ^'md  I  never  said 

As  much  before  to  any  woman  living. 
Dora.  No? 

Harold.  No  1  by  this  true  kiss,  you  are 
the  first 
I  over  have  loved  truly. 

rThey  kiss  each  other. 

Eva  (wUh  a  tTtld  cry).  Philip  Edgar  ! 

Harold.  The  phantom  cry  !     You — did 

you  hear  a  cry  ?  561 

Dora.  She  must  be  crying  out  ^  Edgar ' 

in  her  sleep. 
Harold.   Who  must  be  crying  out  <  Ed- 
gar '  in  her  sleep  ? 
Dora.  Your  pardon  for  a  minute.    She 

must  be  waked. 
Harold.   Who  must  be  waked  ? 
Dora.         I  am  not  deaf;  you  fright  me. 
What  ails  you  ? 

Harold.  Speak. 

Dora.  You  know  her,  Eva. 

HarM.  Eva ! 

[Eva  opens  the  door  and  stands  in  the 
entry. 
She! 
Eoa.  Make  her  happy,  then,  and  I  for- 
give you.  [^FcUls  dead. 
Dora.   Happy  f    What  ?    Edgar  ?    Is  it 
so  ?    Can  it  be  ? 
They  told  me  so.    Yes,  yes  I    I  see  it  all 
now.  569 
O,  ohe  has  fainted  I    Sister,  Eva,  sister  t 
He  is  yours  again  —  he  will  love  voti  again; 
I  (j^ve  liim  back  to  you  agrain.     Look  up  I 
One  word,  or  do  but  smile  I    Sweet,  do  you 
hear  me  ? 

[Ptitf  her  hand  on  Eva's  heart. 
There,  there  —  the  heart,  O  God  I  —  the 

poor  young  heart 
Broken  at  last  —  all  still  —  and  nothing 

left 
To  live  for.         [_Fall8  on  body  of  her  sister. 
Harold.    Living  —  dead  —  She  said  *  all 
stiU. 
Nothing  to  live  for.* 

She  —  she  knows  me  —  now  — 
(A  pause.) 
She  knew  me  from  the  first,  she  juggled 

with  me, 
She  hid  this  sister,  told  me  she  was  dead  — 


I  have   wasted   pity  on  her  —  not 

now  — 
No  t  acting,  playing  on  me,  both  ci 
They  drag  the  river  for  her  I  no^  not  tk^- 
Flaying  on  me  —  not  dead  now — a ««« 

—  a  scene  — 
Yet  —  how  she  made  her  wail  aa  for  ^ 

dead  1 

Enter  Mxzxt. 

MUly.  Fleftse,  Mister 'AioUL 

Harold  (roughly^.  WsB  * 

Aiilly.  The  owd  man 't  ooomi'd  agvAc  ^ 
'issen,  an'  wants 
To  hev  a  word  wi'  ye  about  tlie  sairii^ 

Harold.  The  what  ? 

MiUy.  The  marriage. 

Harold.  The  marria^  ? 

MUly.  Yeas,  tbe  mamar". 

Granny  says  marriages  be  maade  i*  *ea«fv 

Harold.  She  lies  1     They  are  mnic  - 
hell.    Child,  can't  you  see  ?  .- 

Tell  them  to  fly  for  z  doctor. 

MiUy.  O,  law — yei*.  >^t 

I  '11  run  fur  'im  mysen.  [£a 

Harold.  AU  dlent  thar 

Yes,  deathlike  !    Dead  ?    I  dare  ooC  Ua 

If  dead. 
Were  it  best  to  steal  away,  to  spare  mrvL" 
And  her  too,  pain,  pain,  pain  ? 

My  eitrwoa  J 
This  world  of  mud,  on  all  its  idiot  gleuw 
Of  pleasure,  all  the  foul  fatalities 
That  blast  our  natural  passions  into  ysh^  ^ 

Enter  D0B8OV. 

Dobstm.  Yon,  Master  Hedgar,  HiroH 
or  whativer  ^* 

They  calls  ye,  for  I  warrants  that  ye  p** 
By  haftfe   a  scoor  o'  naUmes-— oat  o  tbr 
chaumber  I 

^Dragging  him  past  the  b^ 
Harold.  Not  that  way,  man  I    Caxte  « 
your  brutal  strengjth ! 
I  cannot  pass  that  war. 

Dohson  Out  o'  the  chaambrr  t 

I  '11  mash  tha  into  nowt 
Harold.  The  mere  wild-bw< ' 

Dobson.  Ont  o'  the  chaumber,  daofir  th» ' 
Harold,  Lout,  churl,  rlo«t;* 

[  While  they  are  shouting  and  stm^V 
Dora  rises  and  comes  between  thr*^ 
Dora  (to  Dobson).  Peace,  let  him  W;  <^ 
is  the  chamber  of  Death  I 
Sir,  you  are  tenfold  more  a  gentlemaa, 
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biudred  times  more  worth  a  woman's 

loTe, 
on    this,  this  —  hut  I  waste  no  words 
upon  him:  609 

B  -virickedness  is  like  mj  wretchedness  — 
yood  all  language. 

o  i-larold.)       You — you  see  her  there  I 
tly  fifteen  when  first  you  came  on  her, 
icx    then  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the 
wolds, 
lovely  in  the  promise  of  her  May, 
'winsome  in  her  grace  and  gaiety, 
»  loved  by  all  the  village  people  here, 
»  happy  in  herself  and  in  her  home  — 
Uchson    (agitated^,  Theer,    theer  I    ha' 
done.    I  can  t  abe&r  to  see  her. 

TExU, 
I>ora,   A  child,  and  all  as  trustful  as  a 

child! 

Lve  years  of  shame  and  suffering  broke 

the  heart  630 

hat  only  beat  for  you;  and  he,  the  father, 

bro*   that  dishonor  which  you    brought 

upon  us, 
[as  lost  his  health,  his  eyesight,  even  his 
mind. 
Harold  (covering  his  face).  Enough  I 
Dora.     It  seem  d  so;  only  there  was  left 
i  second  daughter,  and  to  her  you  came 
Veiling  one  sin  to  act  another. 

Hctrold.  No  I 

fou  wrong  me  there !  hear,  hear  me  I    I 
wish'd,  if  you —  [^Pauses. 

Dora.  Ifl  — 

Harold.  Could  love  me,  could  be  brought 
to  love  me 
ks  I  loved  you  — 


Dora.  What  then  ? 

Harold.  I  ¥rish'd,  I  hoped 

To  make,  to  make  — 
Dora,  What  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 

Harold.    T  were  best  to  make  an  end  of 
my  lost  life.  631 

O  Dora,  Dora  I 
Dora.  What  did  you  hope  to  make  ? 

Harold,  Make,  make  1      I  caimot  find 
the  word  —  forgive  it  — 
Amends. 
Dora.      For  what  ?  to  whom  ? 
Harold.  To  him,  to  you  X 

[Falling  at  her  feet, 
Dora.  To  him/  tome! 

No,  not  with  all  your  wealth,  , 
Your  land,  your  life  1    Out  in  the  fiercest 

storm 
That  ever  made  earth  tremble  —  he,  nor 

I  — 
The  shelter  of  your  roof —not  for  one  mo- 
ment— 
Nothing  from  you  ! 

Sunk  m  the  deepest  pit  of  pAuperism,     640 
Push'd  from  all  doors  as  if  we  bore  the 

plague. 
Smitten  with  fever  in  the  open  field, 
Laid    famine  -  stricken    at    the    gates    of 

Death  — 
Nothing  from  you  \ 

But  she  there  —  her  last  word 
Forgave  —  and    I    forgive    you.      If  you 

ever 
Forgive  yourself,  you  are  even  lower  and 

baser 
Than  even  I  can  well  believe  you.    Go  ! 

\He  lies  at  her  feet.    Curtain  faU$^ 
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This  poem  first  app«)ared  in  the  '  Demeter ' 
relume  of  1889,  but  is  placed  here  in  aooord- 
fence  with  Lord  Tennyson's  request  that  it 
might  be  put  at  the  end  of  all  editions  of  his 
poems.    See  the  '  Memoir,*  voL  ii.  p.  367. 

Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  dear  caU  for  me  I 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  X  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 


When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound* 
less  deep 
Turns  again  nome. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark  I 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  aod 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  Iiope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 
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[.  SELECTIONS  FROM  'POEMS 
BY  TWO  BROTHERS ' 

In  1803  the  present  Lord  Tennyaon  pnb- 
•hed  A  faosimile  reprint  of  the  'Poems  by 
wo  Srothers,'  in  which  his  nnde,  Mr.  Fred- 
rick 'Fennyson,  had  appended  the  initials  of 
i«  authors  to  their  contribntions  to  the  vol- 
me,  so  far  as  he  i^mexnbered  them.  He  was 
ot  certain  of  the  nuthoxship  of  every  poem. 


ome  he  nns  '  A.  T.(?)'  or  'C.  T.  (?V  and 
sme  '  A.  T.  or  C.  T.'  1  give  here  all  that 
.T«  probably  Alfred's,  with  some  about  which 
see  prefatory  notes)  I  have  my  doubts.  I 
ollow  the  spelling  and  pointing  of  the  reprint 
aoept  in  mb  few  instances  mentioned  in  the 
^otes. 

MEMORY 

It  ia  interesting  to  compare  this  poem  with 
the  '  Ode  to  Memory '  published  in  1830.  Like 
leveral  others  of  Alfred's  it  is  longer  than  any 
of  Charles's. 

*  The  memovy  ia  perpetosUy  lodldi^;  back  when  we 
have  nothing  praaent  to  ratertain  ua :  it  ia  like  thoae 
repoaitoriea  in  animala  that  are  filled  with  atorea  of 
lood,  on  which  they  may  ruminate  when  their  preient 
paature  f«ila.*  —  Addibos. 

Memokt  I  dear  enchanter  I 

Why  bring  back  to  view 
Dreams  of  youth,  which  banter 

All  that  e'er  was  true  ? 

y^Joj  present  before  me 
Thoughts  of  years  gone  by. 

Which, like  shadows  o'er  me. 
Dim  in  distance  fly  ? 

Davs  of  ^youth,  now  shaded 

By  twilight  of  long  years. 
Flowers  ot  youth,  now  faded. 

Though  bathed  in  sorrow's  tears : 

Thoughts  of  youth,  which  waken 

Moumfnl  flings  now. 
Fruits  which  time  hath  shaken 

From  off  their  parent  bough: 


Memory  I  why,  oh  why. 

This  fond  heart  "xinsuming. 
Shew  me  years  gone  by, 

When  those  hopes  were  blooming^ 

Hopes  which  now  are  parted, 

Hopes  which  then  I  priz'd, 
Which  this  world,  cold-hearted. 

Ne'er  has  realiz'd  ? 

I  knew  not  then  its  strife, 
I  knew  not  then  its  raacoorf 

In  eyery  rose  of  life, 
Alas  I  there  lurks  a  canker. 

Round  eyery  palm-tree,  springing 
With  brieht  fruit  in  the  waste, 

A  moumf  m  asi>  is  clinging, 
Which  sours  it  to  our  taste. 

O'er  eyery  fountain,  pouring 

Its  waters  thro'  the  wild. 
Which  man  imbibes,  adoring, 

And  deems  it  uudefll^d, 

Hie  poison-shrubs  are  dropping 
Their  dark  dews  day  by  aay; 

And  Care  is  hourly  lopping 
Our  greenest  boughs  away ! 

Ah  I  these  are  thoughts  that  griare  me 

Then,  when  others  rest. 
Memory  I  why  deceive  me 

By  thy  yisions  blest  ? 

WTby  lift  the  yeil,  dividing 
Tne  brilliant  courts  of  spring  — 

Where  gilded  shapes  are  gliding 
In  fairy  colouring — 

From  age's  frosty  mansion. 

So  cheerless  and  so  chill  r 
Why  bid  the  bleak  expansion 

Of  past  life  meet  us  still  ? 

Where  's  now  that  peace  of  mind 
O'er  youth's  pure  bosom  stealing^ 

So  sweet  and  so  refin'd. 
So  exquisite  a  feeling  ? 

Where  's  now  the  heart  exulting 
In  pleasure's  buoyant  sense. 
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And  gaiety,  reHultiiig 
From  conscious  innocence  ? 

All,  all  haTe  past  and  fled, 
And  left  me  lorn  and  lonelv ; 

All  those  dear  hopes  are  dead. 
Remembrance  wakes  them  only  I 

I  stand  like  some  lone  tower 
Of  former  days  remaining'. 

Within  whose  place  of  power 
The  midnight  owl  is  plaining;  — 

Like  oak-tree  old  and  grey. 
Whose  trank  with  age  is  failing, 

Thro*  whose  dark  boaghs  for  aye 
The  winter  winds  are  wailing. 

Thus,  Memory,  thus  thy  light 
0*er  this  worn  soul  is  gleaming. 

Like  some  far  fire  at  nignt 
Along  the  dnn  deep  streaming. 


THE  EXILE'S  HARP 

I  WILL  hang  thee,  my  Harp,  by  the  aide  of  the 
fountain. 
On  the  whispering  branch  of  the  lone-waying 
willow: 
AboTC  thee  shall  rush  the  hoarse  gale  of  the 
mountain. 
Below  thee  shall  tumble  the  dark  breakmg 
billow. 
The  winds  shall  blow  by  thee,  abandoned,  for- 
saken. 
The  ¥rild  gales  alone  shall  arouse  thy  sad 
strain; 
For  where  is  the  heart  or  the  band  to  awaken 
The  sounds  of  thy  soul-soothing  sweetness 
again? 
Oh  I  Harp  of  my  fathers  I 
Thy  chords  shall  decay, 
One  bv  one  with  the  strings 
Shall  thy  notes  fade  away; 
Till  the  fiercest  of  tempests 

Around  thee  may  yeU, 

And  not  waken  one  sound 

Of  thy  desokte  shell  I 

Tet,  oh  I  yet.  ere  I  go,  will  I  fling  a  wreath 
round  tbee. 
With  the  richest  of  flowers  in  the  green  yalley 


springing; 
ithi 


Those  that  see  shall  remember  the  hand  that 
hath  crownM  thee, 
When,  witherM  and  dead,  to  thee  still  they 
are  clinging. 
Ihere  !  now  I  hare  wreath'd  thee  —  the  roses 
are  twining 
Thy  chords  with  their  bright  blossoms  glow- 
ing  and  red : 
Though  the  lapse  of  one  day  see  their  freshness 
declining, 
Tet  bloom  for  one  day  when  thy  ninstrel  has 
fled  I 


Oh  I  Harp  of  my  fatlwm  I 

No  more  In  the  hall. 
The  souls  of  the  ohieftaiiM 

Thy  strains  shall  eBthrmI : 
One  sweep  will  I  gire  thee. 

And  wake  thy  bold  sweU ; 
Then,  thou  friend  df  my 

For  ever  farewell  1 


*WHY   SHOULD  WE  WEEP  F0« 
THOSE   WHO  DIE?' 


I  doubt  whetiier  this  poem  ia 
buted  to  Alfred. 


*  Quamobrem,  d  dolonnn  ttoma 
rioris  et  melioris  initium  yitm :  ti  f utui» 
—  oar  earn  tantopere  socuaare,  ex  qua  | 
tionem  et  hatttiam  haurire  tea  aaaat  r  *  — 


Wbt  should  we  wero  for  those  who 
They  fall — their  dust  returns  to 

Their  souls  shall  live  eternally 
Within  the  mansions  of  the  joat. 

Ther  die  to  live  —  they  sink  to  rise 
Thejr  leave  this  wretched  mortal 

But  brighter  suns  and  bluer  akiaa 
Shall  smile  on  them  for  evennotB. 


Why  should  we  sorrow  for  the  daad  ? 

Our  life  on  earth  is  but  a  span ; 
They  tread  the  path  that  all  must  huad. 

They  die  the  common  death  of 


The  noblest  songster  of  the  gale 
Must  cease,  when  Winter^  fro. 

The  reddest  rose  is  wan  and  pale. 
When  Autumn  tints  the  chaagu^  T^'^- 

The  fairest  flower  on  earth  must  fade. 
The  brightest  hopes  on  earth  must  die: 

Wky  should  we  mourn  that  man  waa  mads 
To  droop  on  earth,  but  dwell  on  high? 

The  soul,  th*  eternal  soul,  must  leisn 
In  worlds  devoid  of  pain  and  strife; 

Then  why  should  mortal  man  oomplain 
Of  death,  which  leads  to  happier  life  f 


fhviBfli  '9 


REMORSE 

The  complex  interlacing  of  the 
peculiar  to  Alfred.    Compare  '  ~ 
Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  *Time,^  etc. 

'  —  audant  taciU  pneoordla  culpa.*  ^  JoviMfc> 

Oh  I  *t  is  a  fearful  thing  to  glanoe 
Back  on  the  gloom  of  min  spent  y«an: 

What  shadowy  forms  of  guilt  advaiioa. 
And  fill  me  with  a  thousand  feacs  I 

The  vices  of  my  life  arise, 
PourtrayM  in  shapeiK  alas !  too  trnfi: 
And  not  one  beam  of  hope  brstdca  Uueifk 

To  cheer  my  old  and  aahing  area. 
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'  illaxae  vaj  nifirht  of  wretohedneiB, 
y  ago  of  anguish  and  diatrass. 
'  I  am  damned,  why  find  I  not 
>nie  ooznfort  in  thig  earthly  spot  ? 
ut  no  I  this  world  and  that  to  oorae 
TG  both  to  me  one  seene  of  gloom  ! 
est  ouight  of  solace  I  should  see, 
Or  lose  the  thoughts  of  what  I  do, 
.emorae,  with  soul-felt  agony^ 
Holila  np  the  mirror  to  my  view. 
^d  I  -was  ouned  from  ray  hirth, 
k  reptile  made  to  creep  on  earth, 
Lit  hopeless  outcast,  horn  to  die 
L  livinsT  death  etanially ! 
Vith  too  much  conscience  to  have  rest, 
?oo  litiie  to  he  ever  hlest, 
?OT-on  vast  world  of  endless  woe, 
TJnUfirhted  hy  the  cheerful  day, 
My  soul  shall  wine  her  weary  way; 

Xo  those  dread  depths  where  aye  the  same, 
rhronfirhout  the  waste  of  darkness,  glow 

Th«  glinmierings  of  the  boundleas  flame. 
Vnd  yet  I  cannot  here  below 
Pake  my  full  cup  of  guilt,  as  some, 
\nd  laugh  away  my  doom  to  come. 
[  woald  1  *d  been  all-heartless!  then 
[  might  have  sinned  like  other  men; 
But  all  this  side  the  grave  is  fear, 
A.  wilderness  so  dank  and  drear, 
Phat  never  wholesome  plant  would  spring; 

And  all  behind  —  I  dare  not  think  I 
I  would  not  risk  th*  imagining  — 

From  the  full  view  my  spirits  shrink; 
And  starting  backwards,  yet  1  cling 
To  life,  whose  every  hour  to  me 
Hath  been  increase  of  misery. 
Bnt  yet  I  cling  to  it,  for  well 

I  know  the  pangs  that  rack  roe  now 
Are  trifles^  to  the  endless  hell 

That  waits  me,  when  my  burning  brow 
And  my  wrung  eyes  shall  hope  in  vain 
For  one  small  drop  to  cool  the  pain. 
The  fury  of  that  maddening  flame 
That  then  shall  scorch  ray  writhing  frame  I 
Fiends  !  who  have  goadea  me  to  ill ! 
Disfracting  fiends,  who  goad  me  still  I 
If  e'er  I  workM  a  sinful  deed. 

Ye  know  how  bitter  was  the  draught; 
Ye  know  my  inmost  soul  would  bleed. 

And  yo  have  looked  at  me  and  laughed. 
Triumphing  that  I  could  not  free 
My  spirit  from  yoor  slavery  1 
Yet  18  there  tliat  in  me  which  says. 

Should  these  old  feet  their  course  retread 
Prom  out  the  portal  of  my  davs, 

That  1  should  lead  the  life  I  Ve  led: 
My  agnny,  my  torturing  shame. 
My  gnilt,  my  errors  all  the  same  I 
On.  God  !  that  thou  wouldst  grant  that  ne'er 
My  sottl  its  clay-cold  bed  forsake, 
That  I  might  sleep,  and  never  wake 
Unto  the  thrill  of  conscious  fear; 

For  when  the  trumpet's  piercing  cry 
Shall  burst  upon  my  slumb'ring  ear, 

And  countless  seraphs  throng  the  sky, 
How  shall  1  cast  my  shroud  away. 
And  come  into  the  blaxe  of  day  ? 


1 


How  shall  I  brook  to  hear  each  crime. 
Here  veil'd  by  secrecy  and  time. 
Bead  out  from  thine  eternal  book  ? 
How  shall  I  stand  before  thy  throne. 
While  earth  shall  like  a  furnace  bum  ? 
How  shall  1  bear  the  withering  look 
Of  men  and  angels,  who  will  turn 
Their  dreadful  gaae  on  me  alone  ? 


THE  DELL  OF 

*  TsQtum  n?i  loni^qua  valet  mutsrs  vetusfcas  I  *  — 
Voten.. 

Tbbbb  was  a  long,  low,  nishy  dell,  emboss'd 
With  knolls  of  grass  and  clumps  of  copsew^od 
green; 
Mid'way  a  wandering  bum  the  valley  croes'd, 
And  streak'd  with  sUvery  line  the  wood-land 
scene;  « 

High  hills  on  either  side  to  heaven  n|»prung, 

Y-clad  with  groves  of  undulating  pine. 
Upon  whose  heads  the  hoary^  vapours  huing, 
And  far — far  o£F  the  heights  were  seen  to 
shine 
In  clear  relief  against  the  sapphire  sky. 
And  many  a  blue  stream  wander'd  thro*  the 
shade 
Of  those  dark  groves  that  elomb  the  mountains 
high. 
And  glistening  'neath  each  lone  entangled 
glade. 
At  length  with  brawling  accent  loudly  fell 
Within  the  limpid  brook  that  wound  along  the 
dell. 

How  pleasant  was  the  ever-varying  light 

Beneath  that  emerald  coverture  of  boughs  I 
How  often,  at  th'  a|)proach  of  dewy  night. 
Have  those  tall  pine-trees  heard  the  lover's 
vows  I 
How  many  a  name  was  carv'd  upon  the  trunk 
Of  each  old  hollow  willow-tree,  that  stoop 'd 
To  lave  its  branches  in  the  brook,  and  drunk 
Its  freshening  dew  I    How  many  a  cypress 
drooped 
From  those  fair  banks,  where  bloom VI  the  ear- 
liest flowers. 
Which  the  young  year  from  her  abounding 
horn 
Scatters  profuse  within  her  secret  bowers  I 
What  rapturous  gales  from  that  wild  dell 
were  borne  I 
And,  floating  on  the  rich  spring  breezes,  flung 
Their  incense  o'er  that  wave  on  whose  bright 
banks  they  sprung ! 

Long  years  had  past,  and  there  acrain  I  carae. 
But  man's  rude  hand  had  sorely  scath'd  the 
dell; 
And  though  the  cloud-capped  mountains,  still 
the  same, 
Uprear'd  each  heaven-invadin?  pinnacl**; 
Yet  were  the  charms  of  that  lone  valley  fled, 
And  the  grey -winding  of  the  stream  was 
gone; 
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The  brook,  onoe  munnnrinfl:  o^er  its  pebbly 
bed. 
Now  deeply  —  straighdy — noiselesaly  went 
on. 
Slow   turned  the   alnggiah  wheel  beneath  its 
force, 
Where  clattering:  miUs  distarb^d  the  solitude: 
Where  was  the  prattling  of  its  former  course  ? 
Its   shelving,   sedgy   sides    y-crown*d   with 
wood? 
The  willow  trunks  were  fell*d,  the  names  erased 
From  one  broad  shattered  pine,  which  still  its 
station  gracM. 

Remnant  of  all  its  brethren,  there  it  stood. 

Braving  the  storms  that  swept  Uie  cliffs 
^^      abore, 
Wliere  once,  throughout  th*  impenetrable  wood, 

Were  heard  the  plainings  of  the  pensive  dove. 
But  man  had  bid  tn*  eteinal  forests  bow 

That  bloomM  upon  the  earth-imbedded  base 
Of  the  strong  mountain,  and  perdutnee  tibey 
now 

Upon  the  billows  were  the  dwelliug-plaoe 
Of  their  destroyers,  and  bore  terror  round 

The  trembling  earth:  —  ah !  lovelier,  had  they 
stiU 
Whispered  unto  the  breexes  with  low  sound. 

And  greenly  flourish^  on  their  native  hill. 
And  flinging  their  proud  arms  in  state  on  high, 
Spread  out  beneath  the  sun  their  glorious  can- 
opy I 

ANTONY  TO  CLEOPATRA 

O,  Cleopatra  I  fare  thee  well, 

We  two  can  meet  no  more; 
This  breaking  heart  alone  can  tell 

The  love  to  thee  I  bore. 
But  wear  not  thou  the  conqueror^s  chain 

Upon  thy  race  and  thee; 
And  though  we  ne^er  can  meet  again, 

Tet  still  be  true  to  me : 
For  I  for  thee  have  lost  a  throne, 
To  wear  the  crown  of  love  alone. 

Fair  daughter  of  a  regal  line  I 

To  thraldom  bow  not  tame; 
Mv  every  wish  on  earth  was  thine, 

My  every  hope  the  same. 
And  I  have  mov'd  within  thy  sphere. 

And  liv'd  within  thy  light; 
And  oh  I  thou  wert  to  me  so  dear, 

I  breathed  but  in  thy  sight  I 
A  subject  world  I  lost  for  thee. 
For  thou  wert  all  my  world  to  me  I 

Then  when  the  shriekings  of  the  dying 

Were  heard  along  the  wave. 
Soul  of  my  soul !  I  saw  thee  flying; 

I  followed  thee,  to  save. 
The  thunder  of  the  brazen  prows 

O'er  Actinm's  ocean  rung: 
Fame's  garland  faded  from  ray  brows. 

Her  wreath  awav  I  flnng. 
I  sought.  I  saw,  I  hftard  but  thee: 
For  what  to  love  was  victory  ? 


Thine  on  the  earth,  mod  on  tlie 

And  in  the  gr&ve,  am  1; 
And,  dying,  still  I  am  thuie 

Thy  bleeding  Antony. 
How  shall  my  spirit  joy  to  hi 

That  thou  art  erer  trae  I 
Nay  —  weep  not  —  dry  tluit 

That  bathes  thine  eves*  dark 

Shades  of  my  fathers  I  lo  I  I 

I  hear  your  voioes  from  the  tomb 


^ 


I 


•I  WANDER    IN  DARKNESS    A\1 
SORROW  • 

Note  the  repetition  in  the  last  liaes  ef  m-j 
stanza.  Alfred  was  mora  given  to  tliV  ^  r«ri 
laritiea  of  form  than  his  brother.  He  alaD  tn 
his  hand  at  a  greater  variety  of  Inn  m^ 
aixaiigements  of  rhymes. 

I WAKDBB  in  darkness  and  sonow^ 

Unfriended,  and  oold,  and  ahme. 
As  dismallv  gurgles  beside  me 

The  bleak  river^s  desolate  moan. 
The  rise  of  the  volleying  thunder 

The  mountain's  lone  echoes  ropent: 
The  roar  of  the  wind  is  around  nie. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

I  wander  in  darkness  and  sorrow, 

Uncheer'd  by  the  moon's  placid  m^ 
Not  a  friend  that  I  lovM  but  is  deadL, 

Not  a  hope  but  has  faded  away  I 
Oh  1  when  shall  I  rest  in  the  tomb. 

Wrapt  about  with  Uie  chill  wind 
For  the  roar  of  the  wind  is  around  . 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

I  heed  not  the  blasts  that  sweep  o'er  nae, 

I  blame  not  the  tempests  of  nig^ht: 
Thev  are  not  the  foes  who  have  benish^d 

The  visions  of  youthful  delight: 
I  hail  tlie  wild  sound  of  their  raving. 

Their  meroiless  presence  I  greet; 
Though  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  aroi 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  feet. 

In  this  waste  of  ezistenoe,  for  solaee. 

On  whom  shall  my  lone  spirit  eall  r 
Shall  I  fly  to  the  friends  of  my  boson  f 

My  Qod  I  I  have  buried  them  all! 
They  aro  dead,  they  aro  gone,  they  are  eald. 

My  embraces  no  longer  they  meet; 
Let  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  anrand  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  ray  feetl 

Those  eyes  that  g1anc*d  love  unto  mint. 

With  motionlewi  Murobers  aro  nrest; 
Those  hearte  which  onoe  titrobb*o  but  ler  w^ 

Ave  chill  as  the  earth  where  thty  rest 
Then  around  on  my  wan  wiUier'd  form 

Let  the  pitiless  hurricanes  beat : 
Let  the  roar  of  the  wind  be  around  me. 

The  leaves  of  the  year  at  my  Ht^  I 
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^  tl&a  Toioe  of  the  owl  in  the  hall, 
/'liere  the  boost  and  the  banquet  have  oeasM, 
M»w^    the   gxeen  weeds   have   mantled  the 

hearth, 
T^lftenoe  aroae  the  ]noad  flame  of  the  feast; 
[   cry  to  the  storm,  whose  dark  wingr 
o^attex*  on  me  the  wild-driyinsr  sleet  — 
r  the  roar  qf  the  wind  be  arouna  ms, 
'"A^Jaii  ^the  leaves  at  my  feet  I ' 


THE   OLD   SWORD 

>r.x>  Sword  I  tho'  dim  and  msted 

lie  now  thy  sheeny  blade, 
riiT  i^itt*rincr  edsre  encmsted 
MTieh  cankers  Time  hath  made; 

Yet  once  around  thee  swell'd  the  017 

Of  triumph's  fierce  delight, 
The  shoutings  of  the  Tictory, 
The  thunders  of  the  fight  I 

rho*  age  hath  past  upon  thee 
With  still  corroding  breaUi, 
ITtit  onoe  stream'd  redly  on  thee 
Tlii^purpling  tide  of  Jeath : 

What  time  amid  the  war  of  foes 
The  dastard's  cheek  grew  pale. 
As  through  the  feudal  field  aroee 
The  ringing  of  the  mail. 

Old  Sword !  what  arm  hath  wielded 

Tliy  richly  gleaming  brand, 

'3iid  lordly  forms  who  shielded 

The  maidens  of  their  land  ? 

And  who  hath  doy'n  his  foes  in  wrath 

With  thy  puissant  fire. 
And  scatter'd  in  his  perilous  path 
The  victims  of  his  ire  ? 

Old  Sword !  whose  flxigers  dasp'd  thee 

Around  thy  carved  hilt  ? 
And  with  that  hand  which  grasp'd  thee 
What  heroes'  blood  was  spilt; 

When- fearlessly,  with  open  hearts. 

And  lance  to  lance  oppos'd, 
Beneath  the  shade  of  barbed  darts 
The  dark-ey'd  warriors  dos'd  ? 

Old  Sword !  I  would  not  burnish 

Thy  venerable  rust. 
Nor  sweep  away  the  tarnish 
Of  darkness  and  of  dust ! 
Lie  there,  in  slow  and  still  decay, 

Unfam'd  in  olden  rhyme, 
The  relic  of  a  former  day, 
A  wreck  of  andent  time  I 


•WE  MEET  NO  MORE' 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson  agrees  with  me 
that  this  is  incorrectly  assigned  to  Alfred. 

Wk  meet  no  more — the  die  is  cast. 
The  chain  is  broke  that  ded  us. 


Our  every  hope  on  earth  is  past. 
And  there  s  no  helm  to  guide  us: 

We  meet  no  more  -^  the  roaring  blast 
And  angry  seas  divide  us ! 

And  I  stand  on  a  distant  shore. 
The  breakers  round  me  swelling; 

And  lonely  thoughts  of  days  gone  o'er 
Have  made  this  breast  their  dwelling; 

We  meet  no  more  —  We  meet  no  more: 
Farewell  for  ever,  Ellen  1 


WRITTEN 

BY  AN  EXILE  OF  BASSORAH, 

WHILE  SAILING  DOWN  THE  EUPHRATES 

Thou  land  of  the  Lily  I  thy  gay  fiowers  aro 
blooming 
In  joy  on  thme  hills,  but  they  bloom  not  for 
me: 
For  a  dark  gulf  of  woe,  all  my  fond  hopes  en- 
tombing^, 
Has  roll'd  its  black  waves  'twixt  this  lono 
heart  and  thee. 

The  fai^istant  hills,  and  the  groves  of  my 
childhood. 
Now  stream  in  the  light  of  the  sun's  setting 
ray; 
And  the  tall«waving  palms  of  my  own  native 
wildwood 
Li  the  blue  haze  of  distance  are  melting  away. 

I  see  thee,  Bassorah  I  in  splendour  retiring, 
Where  thy  waves  and  thy  walls  in  their  ma« 
lesty  meet; 
I  see  the  bright  glory  thy  pinnacles  firing. 
And  the  broad  vassal  river  that  rolls  at  thy 
feet. 

I  see  thee  but  faintiy  —  thy  tall  towers  are 
beaming 
On  the  dusky  horizon  so  far  amd  so  blue; 
And  minaret  and  mosque  in  the  distance  are 
gleaming. 
While  the  coast  of  the  stranger  expands  on 
my  view. 

I  see  thee  no  more :  for  the  deep  waves  havo 
parted 
The  land  of  mv  birth  from  her  desolate  son; 
And  I  am  gone  nom  thee,  though  half  broken- 
hearted, 
To  wander  thro'  climes  where  thy  name  la 
unknown. 

Farewell  to  my  harp,  which  I  hung  in  my 
anguish 
On  the  lonely  palmetto  that  nods  to  the  gale; 
For  its  swcMBt-breathing  tones  in  forgetfnlnesB 
languish. 
And  around  it  the  ivy  shall  weave  a  giesn 
veiL 
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Farewell  to  the  dayo  which  so  smoothly  have 
elided 
With  the  maiden  whose  look  was  like  Cama's 
voimg  glance. 
And  the  sheen  of  whose  eyes  was  the  load-star 
which  guided 
My  coarse  on  this  earth  thro'  the  storms  of 
mischance  I 


THE  VALE  OF  BONES 

*  AlbiJi  inf ormem — osalbu*  agniin.  *  —  HoaAOi. 

Along  yon  raponr-mantled  sky 

The  dark-red  moon  is  riding  high; 

At  times  her  beams  in  beauty  break 

Upon  the  broad  and  silv'ry  lake: 

At  times  more  bright  the^  elearlv  fall 

On  some  white  castle's  rum'd  wall; 

At  times  her  partial  splendour  shines 

Upon  the  grove  of  deep-black  pines, 

Through  which  the  dreary  night-breeze  moans, 

Above  this  Vale  of  scatter'd  bones. 

The  low.  dull  gale  can  scarcely  stir 
The  brancnejB  of  that  black'ning  &r, 
Which  betwixt  me  and  heav'n  flings  wid^ 
Its  shadowy  boughs  on  either  side, 
And  o'er  yon  granite  rock  uprears 
Its  giant  form  of  many  years. 
And  the  shrill  owlet's  (usolate  wail 
Comes  to  mine  ear  along  the  gale, 
As,  list'ning  to  its  lengtnen'd  tones, 
I  dimly  pace  the  Vale  of  Bones. 

Dark  Valley  I  still  the  same  art  thou, 
Urchang'd  tLy  mountain's  cloudy  brow; 
Still  from  yon  cliffs,  that  part  asunder. 
Falls  down  the  torrent's  echoing  thunder; 
8ti1l  from  this  mound  of  reeds  and  rushes 
With  bubbling  sound  the  fountain  gushes; 
Thence,  winding  thro'  the  whisp'ring  ranks 
Of  sedges  on  the  willowy  banks. 
Still  brawling,  chafes  the  rugged  stones 
That  strew  this  dismal  Vale  of  Bones. 

Unchang'd  art  thou  !  no  storm  hath  rent 
Thy  rude  and  rocky  battlement; 
Thy  rioting  mountains  sternly  pil'd. 
The  screen  of  nature,  wide  and  wild: 
But  who  were  they,  whose  bones  bestrew 
The  heather,  cold  with  midnight  dew. 
Upon  whose  slowly-rotting  clay 
The  raven  long  hath  ceas'd  to  prey, 
Butj  mould'ring  in  the  moon-light  air. 
Their  wan,  white  skulls  show  bleak  and  bare  ? 
And,  aye.  the  dreary  night-breeze  moans 
Above  them  in  this  Vale  of  Bones  1 

I  knew  them  all  —  a  gallant  band, 
The  glory  of  their  native  land. 
And  on  each  lordly  brow  elate 
Sate  valour  and  contempt  of  fate, 
Fiercenew  of  youth,  ana  scorn  of  foe. 
And  pride  tn  render  blow  for  blow. 
In  the  strong  war's  tumultuous  crash. 


^ 


How  darkly  did  their  keen  «y«a 
How  fearlesslv  each  aim  was  caia'd 
How  dazzlingly  each  brood-swoHi  fc 
Though  now  the  dreary  night-b 
Above  them  in  this  Vale  ^  B 


What  lapse  of  time  shall , 

The  memory  of  that  gallant  day. 
When  on  to  battle  proudly  going. 
Your  plumage  tb  the  wild  winda  blunif* 
Your  tartans  far  behind  ye  flowia^^ 
Your  pennons  rais'd,  your  darioBs 
Fiercely  vour  steeds  beneath  y^  boi 
Ye  mix'd  the  strife  of  waning  Ibea 
In  fiery  shock  and  deadly  dose  f 

What  stampings  in  the  madd'ntng . 

What  thrusts,  what  sUbs,  with  brand  and 
What  desp'rate  strokes  for  death  or  life. 
Were  there  I  What  cries,  what  tK^lKig 
Re-echo'd  thro'  the  Vale  of  Bonca ! 

Thou  peaoefnl  Vale,  whose  moantnina 
Sound  to  the  torrent's  chiding  only. 
Or  wild-«oat's  cry  from  rocky  ledge. 
Or  bull-frog  from  the  rustling  sedge. 
Or  eagle  from  her  airy  eaim, 
Or  screaming  of  the  startled  hem  ~ 
How  did  thy  million  edioes  waken 
Amid  tliv  caverns  deeply  shaken  ! 
How  with  the  red  dew  o''er  thee  nin*d 
Thine  emerald  turf  was  darkly  stain'd  t 
How  did  each  innocent  flower,  thatspcvq 
Thy  greenly-tangl'd  glades  among. 
Blush  with  the  big  and  onxple  drops 
That  dribbled  from  the  leafy  copse  t 
Ipac'd  the  vaUey,  when  Uie  yell 
Of  triumph's  voice  had  ceaa'd  to  swaO: 
When  battle's  brazen  throat  do  mors 
Rais'd  its  annihilating  roar. 
There  lay  ye  on  each  other  pilM, 
Your  brows  with  noble  dust  defil'd;! 
There,  by  the  loudly-gmdilng  water. 
Lay  man  and  horse  in  mingled  slanglitsr* 
Then  wept  I  not,  thrice  gallant  band; 
For  though  no  more  each  danatleas  ~ 
The  thunder  of  the  combat  hnri'd. 
Yet  still  with  pride  your  lips  were  cnri*d; 
And  e'en  in  death's  o'erwhelraing  shade 
Your  fingers  linger'd  round  the  blade  I 
I  deem'd,  when  gazing  proudly  there 
Upon  the  fix'd  and  hao^hW  air 
That  mark'd  each  wamor  a  bloodless  (ass. 
Ye  would  not  change  the  narrow  spaea 
Which  each  cold  form  of  breathless  day 
Then  oover'd,  as  on  earth  ye  lay. 
For  realms,  for  sceptres^  or  for  thrones—' 
I  dream'd  not  on  this  Vale  of  Bones  1 


But  years  have  thrown  their  rtSi 
And  a1t«r'd  ia  that  lonely  soene; 
And  dreadful  emblems  of  thy  might, 
St«m  Dissolution  I  meet  my  sight: 
The  eyeless  socket,  dark  and  daQ, 
The  hideous  grinning  of  tha  skull. 
Are  sights  which  Memory  disowaa, 
Thou  melancholy  Val4  of  Bonsa  I 

1  •  Hob  Indsooro  polvsfe  sordliea*^ 
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L>II3    NOT  THY  ROSEATE  LIPS 

OUTVIE ' 

n  tliU  poem,  aa  10  *  Penia,'  *  Midnight/  and 
»rB,  the  long  aenteiioea  are  to  be  noted. 
>  finda  Tery  few  of  theae  in  Charlea's  poems. 

*  UUa  •!  jorU  tibi  pejanti 
Poena,  Btfioe,  Dooainet  onqnain; 
Dante  al  nigro  flares,  val  uno 

Tnrplor  nilgai 
Credarem.* 


>rD  not  thy  roMate  lipa  ontrie 
The  gay  Anana^a  apicy  bloom;  ^ 

lad  not  thy  breath  the  loxnij, 
The  richneaa  of  ita  depp  pert  nme  — 

i^ere  not  the  paarla  it  fans  more  dear 
Than  thoae  which  paoe  the  Talvad  ahell; 

Fhyf oot  more  air^  uian  the  deer. 
Wben  atartled  uom  hia  lonely  dell  — 

Were  not  thy  boaom*a  atainleea  whiteneaa. 
Where  angel  loTea  their  vigila  keep. 

More  heavenly  than  the  dazzling  brightneaa 
Of  the  oold  creaoent  on  the  deep  — 

Were  not  thine  eye  a  atar  might  giaoe 
Ton  aapphire  coneave  beaming  olear. 

Or  fiU  the  vaniahM  Pleiad's  plaoe, 
And  ahine  for  aye  as  brightly  there  — 

Had  not  thy  locks  the  golden  glow 
That  robea  the  gay^  and  early  eaat, 

Tlina  falling  in  Inzoriant  flow 

Around  thy  fair  but  f aithleas  breast: 

I  might  have  deem*d  that  thon  wert  aha 
Of  the  CnmiBan  cave,  who  wrote 

£ach  fate-isTolving  mystery. 
Upon  the  feathery  lea?ea  that  float. 

Borne  thro'  the  bonndless  waste  of  air. 
Wherever  chance  might  drive  along. 

Bnt  she  waa  wrinkled  —  thou  art  fair: 
And  she  waa  old  —  bat  thoa  art  yoong. 


Her  yeafs  were  aa  the  sands  that  strew 
Tlie  fretted  ocean-beach;  but  thoa  -^ 

Triumphaot  in  that  eve  of  blue, 
Beneath  thy  amootnly-marble  brow; 

Exalting  in  thy  form  thna  moulded, 
By  nature'a  tenderest  touch  design'd; 

Proud  of  the  fetters  thou  hast  folded 
Around  this  fond  deluded  mind  — 

Deoetvest  still  with  praotis'd  look. 
With  fickle  vow,  and  weU-feign*d  ngh. 

I  tell  thee,  that  I  will  not  brook 
Reiterated  perjury ! 

>  mioa  mjM,  that  the  bloawm  of  tba  West-Indian 
laatm  U  of  ■oalsfsnt  a  crimson  as  sTsn  to  dassle  the 
US,  and  that  the  f  ragrancy  of  the  fruit  disoovars  the 


Alas  !    I  feel  thy  deep  control, 

£*en  now  when  I  would  break  thy  chain: 
But  while  I  seek  to  gain  thy  soul. 

Ah  I  say— hast  thou  a  aoul  to  gain  t 


PERSIA 

.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  theae  juvenile 
poema.  The  fauiiliarity  with  Persian  history 
and  geography  is  remarkable  in  one  so  young ; 
and  proper  names  are  managed  with  much 
akiU. 

*  The  flower  and  cboios 
Of  many  proTinoas  from  bound  to  bound.* 

Lakd  of  bright  eye  and  lofty  brow  t 

Whose  every  gale  is  balmy  breath 
Of  incense  mm  some  snnny  flower, 
Which  on  tall  hill  or  valley  low. 

In  clustering  maze  or  circling  wreath. 
Sheds  perfume;  or  iu  blooming  bower 
Of  Schiraz  or  of  Ispahan, 
In  bower  untrod  by  foot  of  man. 
Clasps  round  the  green  and  fragrant  stem 

Of  lotos,  fair  and  fresh  and  blue. 
And  crowns  it  with  a  diadem 
Of  blossoms,  ever  young  and  new; 
Oh  I  lives  there  yet  within  thy  soul 

Ought  of  the  ore  of  him  who  led 
Thv  troops,  and  bade  thy  thunder  roll 

0*er  lone  Assyrians  crownless  head  ? 

I  tell  thee,  had  that  conqueror  red 
From  Thymbria's  plain  beheld  thy  fa]\ 
When  stormy  Macedonia  swept 

Thine  hononis  from  thee  one  and  all. 
He  would  have  wail*d,  he  would  have  wept. 
That  thy  proud  spirit  should  have  bow'd 
To  Alexander,  doubly  proud. 
Oh !  Iran  !  Iran  !  had  tie  known 
The  downfall  of  his  mighty  throne. 
Or  had  be  seen  that  fatal  night. 

When  the  younflr  king  of  Macedon 

In  madness  led  his  veterans  on. 
And  Thais  held  the  funeral  light. 
Around  that  nohle  pile  which  rose 

Irradiant  with  the  pomp  of  gold. 

In  high  Persepolis  of  old,^ 
Encompassed  with  its  frenzied  foes: 
He  would  have  groauM,  he  would  have  spread 
The  dust  upon  his  lanrplPd  head. 
To  view  the  setting  of  that  star, 
Wliich  beamM  so  gorgeously  and  far 
0*er  Anatolia,  luid  the  fane 
Of  Belns,  and  CaS(ster*s  plain. 

And  Sardis,  and  the  glittering  sands 

Of  bright  Pactolua,  and  the  lands 
Where  CroBSUs  held  his  rich  domain: 
On  fair  Diarbeck's  land  of  spioe,^ 
Adiabene*s  plains  of  rice, 
Where  down  th'  Euphrates,  swift  and  strong, 

pbmt  though  conoealad  from  sight.  —  Baa  UUoa's  Koy. 
agejt,  vol.  1.  p.  72. 

s  Xanophon  says,  that  every  shrub  in  these  wilds  had 
an  aromatic  odour. 
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The  8hield-4ike  knnhazs  bound  alonsr;  ^ 
And  sad  Cunazs's  field,  wheie,  xniziug 

With  host  to  adveiae  host  opposed. 
'Mid  elashing  shield  and  snear  trananzing, 

The  riyal  brothers  stenuy  closed. 
And  farther  east,  'where,  broadly  roll'd. 
Old  Indus  pours  his  stream  of  gold; 
And  there,  where  tumblii^  deep  and  hoane, 
Blue  Qangia  leaves  her  vaccine  source;  ^ 
LoTeliest  of  all  the  lovely  streams 
That  meet  immortal  Titan's  beams. 
And  smile  upon  their  fruitful  way 
Beneath  his  golden  orient  rav: 
And  southward  to  Cilicia's  shore. 
Where  Cydnns  meets  the  billows^  roar, 
And  where  the  Syrian  gates  divide 
The  meetine  realms  on  either  side;  * 
£'en  to  the  land  of  Nile^  whose  crops 

Bloom  rich  beneath  his  bounteons  swell. 

To  hot  Syene*s  wondrous  well, 
Kigh  to  the  long^liv'd  iEthiops. 
And  northward  far  to  Trebizonde, 

Renowned  for  kings  of  chivalry, 
Near  where  old  Hyssns^  from  the  strand, 

Dio^oxi^  in  the  Euxme  sea — 
The  Euzine,  falselv  nam'd,  which  whelms 

The  mariner  in  the  heaving  tide, 
To  high  binope's  distant  reauns, 

Whenoe  oynios  rail'd  at  human  pride. 


EGYPT 

•  Xffypt*t  palmy  grovM, 
Her  grots,  sna  nepulchrM  of  kings.* 

MooBB't  LaUa  Bookh. 

Tbe  sombre  pencil  of  the  dim-grey  dawn 
Draws  a  f amt  sketch  of  EfTPt  to  mine  eye. 

As  yet  unoolour'd  by  the  brilliant  mom, 
And  her  gay  orb  careering  up  the  sky. 

And  see  I  at  last  he  comes  in  radiant  pride. 
Life  in  his  eye,  and  glory  in  his  ray; 

Ko  veiling  mists  his  groiring  splendour  hide. 
And  hang  their  gloom  aroond  his  golden  way. 

The  flowery  region  brightens  in  his  smile, 
Her  lap  of  bfcssomn  freights  the  passing  gale. 

That  roDs  the  odours  of  each  balmy  isle, 
Each  fragrant  field  and  aromatic  vale. 

But  the  first  glitter  of  his  rising  beam 
Falls  on  the  broad-bas'd  pyramids  sublime, 

Asproud  to  show  us  with  his  earliest  gleam, 
Those  vast  and  hoary  enemies  of  time. 

K'en  HisUnyV  self ^  whose  certain  scrutiny 
Few  eras  m  the  list  of  Time  beguile, 

1  Renosl  on  Hetodotus. 

>  Tbo  cavsm  In  th«  rldprs  of  HImmalsh,  whence  the 
OsoMS  nema  to  dariT*  Ita  original  aprintrs,  has  bean 
moulded,  by  the  mind  of  Hindoo  auperstidon.  Into  the 
hsad  of  a  now. 

•  Baa  Xenophon*8  Etpedilto  CyrL 

•  flea  8aTary*B  LeUert. 

•  *  Btabat  pro  littora  div»wa  aolaa,  draaa  srmis  vlrla* 
que,  latarcttissntibus  f  amlais  in  moduia  Fnrlsnuii,  quas 


Pauses,  and  scans  them  with  astotiials^d  ajs. 
As  unfamiliar  with  their  ag«d  pila. 


Awful,  august,  magnificent,  thej  to 
Amid  the  waste  oi  ahitfin^ 


Thejapse  of  vear  and  month  and  djay  and 


Alike  unf elt,  perform  th'  nawencMd 

How  often  hath  yon  da^-god*s  bomii^  fight. 
Fkvm  the  clear  sapphire  of  hia  nt  ainkas  har 


ven. 


Bath'd  their  high  peaks  in  n^y^ntidti  baSiBaB 
bright. 
Gilded  at  mom,  and  pozpled  tkem  at  ovsb  .'  * 


THE  DRUID'S  PROPHECIES* 


Perhaps  suggested  by  Gowper's  * 
but  longer  and  more  elaborato,  and  Iks* 
there  hardly  inferior  to  that  poenu 


MoKA  I  with  flame  thine  oaka  are 
Those  sacred  oaks  we  rear'd  on  hick 

Lol  Mona,Lol  the  swords  are 
Adown  thine  hills  oonfoaedly. 


Hark  I  Mona,  Hark !  the  chaxgam* ^. 

The  clang  of  arms  and  helmets  bright  t 
The  crash  of  steeL,  the  dreadful  bmnuir 

Of  trumpets  thro*  the  madd'ning  fic^t  I 


£xalt  your  torches,  raise  your  *w.«.w| 
Your  thread  is  spun  —  your  day  is  nris^ 

Yea  t  Howl  for  sorrow  1  Rome  rsjoio 
But  Mona — Mona  bends  in  grief  I 

But  woe  to  Rome,  thoog^  now  aha 

Yon  esgles  of  her  haughty  pon 
Though  now  her  sun  of  conqaest 

Yet  soon  shall  come  her  darkening 

Woe,  woe  to  him  who  sits  in^onr. 
Enthroned  on  thine  hills  ofprida  I 

Can  he  not  see  the  poignard  gory, 
Wiih  his  best  heart*a-blood  dMply  dyadf 

Ah  I  what  avails  his  gilded  palaee, 
Whoee  wings  the  seven-biU'd  town  eafdUf* 

The  costly  bath,  the  ehxystal  ehalioaf 
The  pomp  of  gems — tha^aiaof  gold? 


See  where,  bv  heartless  aagnish 
Crownless  he  creeps  'mia  eireliag 

Around  him  flash  the  bolts  of ' 
And  angry  earth  before  him  ym 


vesta  farall,  crinlbaa  da]aeds« 

seqna  cireum,  preoaa  dirts,  anhlatia'ad 

fondpntaa,*  ate. — TAcrr.  Anmai.  sir.  ei  90l 

•  Pliny  aays,  that  the  goldsn  pelses  erKeso 
all  roood  tba  dty. 

V  *UtaddiveiticDfamiveBtnjn 
fmtieeta  ao  vepraa,  per  aruiidtaell 
nlai  atrata  anb  pedfmis  vaatSk  ad 
torn  avaait*  —  Bonroa.  ViL  raiser. 

*  *8tatimqaetramoi«l««n%aifulgi0ea4 
fsctiia,  siidiit  ex  prOTtmts  nss^tiaeiaiefliii^.'  ■Sa — >. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  'POEMS  BY  TWO  BROTHERS 
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ben,  from  hia  pinnaole  of  snleiidoiir, 
1*l»e  feeble  king,^  with  looks  of  grey, 
imII  £aU,  and  soTereign  Rome  ehjul  render 
Her  aeeptre  to  the  UBorper'B*'  sway. 

^o  oomee  with  sonnds  of  mirth  and  gladness, 
amphing  o'er  the  Drostrate  dead  7* 
e  1  thy  mirth  shaJl  change  to  sadness, 
en  Vengeanoe  strikes  thy  gnilty  head. 


WIm 


l>owe  thy  noon-day  feast  suspended, 
Ui|?h  hangs  in  air  a  naked  sword: 

"hy  oAys  are  gone,  thir  jovs  are  ended, 
'Phe  cup,  the  long,  the  festal  board. 

lien  ahall  the  eagle's  shadowy  pinion 
He  spread  beneath  the  eastern  skies;  * 

i.oA  dazzling  far  with  wide  dominion. 
Five  brilliant  stan  shall  brightly  rise.* 

!*heB,  eoward  king !  *  the  helpless  aged 
Shall  bow  beneath  thy  dastard  blow; 

lot  reckless  lianda  and  hearts,  ennu^ed, 
Sj  doable  fate  shall  lay  thee  low.^ 

^nd  two,'  with  death-woands  deeply  mangled, 
Ix>w  on  their  parent-earth  shall  lie: 

Tond  wretches  I  ah  I  too  soon  entangled 
Within  the  snares  of  royalty. 

rhen  oomes  that  mighty  one  Yictorions 
In  triumph  o'er  this  earthly  ball,^ 

Bznltingr  in  his  oonc]nests  glorions  — 
Ab  !  glorious  to  his  country's  fall  I 

But  thou  ahalt  see  the  Romans  flying, 
O  Albyn  I  with  yon  dauntless  ranks;  ^ 

And  thou  shalt  Tiew  the  Komans  dying. 
Blue  Carun  I  on  thy  mossy  banks. 

But  lo  I  what  dreadful  visions  o'er  me 

Are  busting  on  this  aged  eye  I 
What  length  of  bloody  train  before  me. 

In  slow  suooession  passes  by  1  ^ 

Thy  hapless  monarchs  fall  together. 


n^  napi 

Like  leaTcs  in  winter's  stormy  ire;  ^ 
Some  by  the  sword,  and  some  shall  wither 
By  ligkt'ning's  fliune  and  fever's  fire.^ 

1  Oiilbs.  *  Otho. 

*  *  Ulmis  campos,  hi  anibos  paipMtnm  est,  sdiit  (r.  e. 
TItdlhu)|ihiriminn  men  propidam  bamit,' etc— Bust. 

*  At  the  iiega  of  Jamnlein. 

*  The  fire  good  KmperorB:  Nrrra,  Trajan,  Adrian, 
Antonhma  FtDa»  and  Vweua  Anrallua,  or  Antonlnui  the 
PhUoaopber.  Fteliapa  the  best  commentary  on  the  life 
and  vUtnes  of  the  laaL  ia  hla  own  Tolume  of  Medita- 

*  *  DebDse  pedfboa,  et  eoa,  qui  ambabire  non  poaaent, 
hi  glgaatum  modnm,  ita  iit  a  genibna  de  pannia  et  lln- 
te&  qnael  draoonee  dlywrereutur;  eoedemqne  aagittia 

confeeit.'— Jbi.  LAnnoo.  M  Vita  Comm Sneh  were 

tlie  laodahle  amuaementa  of  Coramodua  ! 

^  He  waa  flrat  voiaoned;  but  the  operation  not  fully 
aotwerinff  the  wiahea  of  hia  beloved,  he  waa  aftenraru 
alnngled  by  a  roboat  wrertler. 

*  PerUnaz  and  DIdlna  Jnlfan. 

*  Severoa,  who  waa  equally  ▼ietorinna  in  the  Xaatem 
•ad  Waatsro  World:  hot  tboae  oongnaata,  however  glo* 


They  come  I  they  leave  their  froien  regions. 
Where  8oaadinaTia*s  wilds  extend; 

And  Rome,  though  girt  with  dazzling  legions, 
Beneath  their  blasting  power  shall  bend. 

Woe,  woe  to  Rome  I  though  tall  and  ample 
She  rears  her  domes  of  high  renown; 

Tet  fiery  Goths  shall  fiercely  trample 
The  grandeur  of  her  temples  down  1 

She  sinks  to  dust;  and  who  shall  pity 
Her  dark  despair  and  hopeless  groans  f 

There  is  a  wailing  in  her  citpr  — 
Uer  babes  are  daah'd  agaust  the  stones  I 

Then,  Mona  I  then,  though  wan  and  blighted 
Thy  hopes  be  now  by  Sorrow's  dearth. 

Then  all  thy  wrongs  shall  be  requited  — 
The  Queen  of  Nations  bows  to  earth ! 


THE  EXPEDITION  OF  NADIR  SHAH 
INTO  HINDOSTAN 

'  Qnol !  Tona  allei  e«>mbattre  nn  roi,  dont  la  poiaaanoe 
Bemble  foroer  le  del  de  prendre  aa  dtffenae. 
Bona  qn!  tonte  I'Aaie  a  to  toinber  aea  roia 
Xt  qui  tient  U  fortone  attacfaiie  &  aea  lola t* 

RAcnn'a  Aletandrf, 

*  Sqnallent  popnlatiboa  agri.*  —  Claudiah. 

An  the  host  of  the  locusts  4n  numbers,  in  mis'ht 
As  the  flames  of  the  fotest  that  redden  the 

night,, 
They  approach :  but  the  eye  may  not  dwell  on 

the  glare 
Of  standard  and  sabre  that  sparkle  in  air. 

like  the  fiends  of  destruction  they  rush  on  their 
way, 

Hie  ynltnre  behind  them  is  wild  for  his  prey; 

And  the  sinrits  of  death,  and  the  demons  of 
wrath. 

Wave  the  gloom  of  their  wings  o'er  their  deso- 
late path. 

Earth  trembles  beneath  them,  the  dauntless, 

the  bold. 
Oh!   weep  for  thy  children,  thou   region  of 

For  thy  thousands  are  bow'd  to  the  dust  of  the 

plain. 
And  all  Delhi  runs  red  with  the  blood  of  her 

slain. 

TiooB,  were  condncive  to  the  mln  of  the  Roman  XmpirSb 
—  See  OiBBOH,  vol.  vi.  chap.  v.  p.  203. 

>*  In  alluiion  to  the  real  or  leiinied  victory  obtained 
by  Fingal  over  Caracul  or  Caracallm.  —  Bee  Obsiah. 

**  Very  few  of  the  Xmperora  after  Beverua  eaoaped 
aaaaaaination. 

n  Macrfnna,  Hellogabahia,  Alexander,  MaTJmhi  Po- 
pienna,  Bnlbinns,  Omdian,  Philip,  etc.,  were  aaaaaal- 
nated;  Claudlna  died  of  a  peatllential  fever,  and  Came 
waa  atnick  dead  by  lightning  in  hia  tent. 

**  Thia  invader  required  mn  a  ranaom  for  Mohammed 
Bhah  no  leaa  than  thirty  milliona,  and  amaaaed  in  the 
rich  city  of  Delhi  the  enormona  aum  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty.one  milllona  aterUng.  Othera,  however,  di^ 
f tt  oonaldefaUy  in  their  aoeouat  of  tbia  treaaore- 
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For  thy  glory  is  nast,  and  thy  splendour  is  dim. 
And  the  on^  of  tny  sorrow  is  fiul  to  the  brim; 
And  where  is  the  chief  in  thy  realms  to  abide, 
The  *  Monarch  of  Nations,*  ^  the  8treng:th  of  hjs 
pride? 

Like  a  thoosand  dark  streams  from  the  moan> 

tain  they  throne. 
With  the  fife  and  the  honn  and  the  war-beatinf{: 

The  land  like  an  Eden  before  them  is  fair, 
liut  behind  them  a  wilderness  dreary  and  bare.* 


The  shrieks  of  the  orphan,  the  lone  widow^s 

wail. 
The  groans  of  the  ohildless,  are  lond  on  the 

gale; 
For  the  star  of  thy  glory  is  blasted  and  wan. 
And  withered  the  flower  of  thy  fame,  Hindo- 

Stan! 


THE  MAID   OF  SAVOY 

DowK  Sayoy*8  hills  of  stainless  white 

A  thousand  currents  run. 
And  snarkle  bright  in  the  early  light 
Of  tne  slowly-rising  sun: 
But  brighter  nr. 
Like  the  |^lance  of  a  star 
From  regions  above. 
Is  the  look  of  love 
In  the  eye  of  the  Maid  of  Saroy ! 

Down  Sayoy^s  hills  of  lucid  snow 

A  thousand  roebucks  leap. 
And  headlong  they  go  when  the  bugles  blow. 
And  sound  from  steep  to  steep: 
But  lighter  far, 
Like  the  motion  of  air 
On  the  smooth  river's  bed. 
Is  the  noiseless  tread 
Of  the  foot  of  the  Maid  of  Savoy  I 

In  Savoy's  vales,  with  green  array'd, 

A  thousand  blossoms  flower, 
'Neath  the  odorous  shade  by  the  larches  made. 
In  their  own  ambrosial  bower: 
But  sweeter  still. 
Like  the  cedars  which  rise 
On  Lebanon's  hill 
To  the  pure  blue  skies. 
Is  the  breath  of  the  Maid  of  Savoy  I 

In  Savoy's  groves  full  merrily  sing 

A  thousand  songsters  gay. 
When  the  breath  of  spring  calls  them  forth  on 
the  wing. 

To  sport  in  the  sun's  mild  ray: 

1  Bach  pompous  epttheUi  th«  Orientsl  writara  are 
ftcctirtomed  to  bestow  on  thair  moniiroha;  of  wbich  suf- 
ficlent  apedmens  ni*v  bfl  Men  in  Bfr  William  Jonea*a 
tranalatlOD  of  the  HUtorv  of  Kadir  Shah.  We  can 
scarcely  read  one  page  of  thia  work  without  meetiug 
with  auoh  aentencea  aa  tbeae:  *  Le  roi  de  nria;  *  *  Lea 
^tondarda  qui  aubjuguaat  la  mooda;  *  *ii*ima  rayon- 


Bat  softer  far. 
Like  the  holy 
Of  angels  in  air. 
When  they  sweep  along. 
Is  the  Toioe  of  the  Mud  of  S 


MIDNIGHT 

'T  IB  midiught  o*er  the  dim  mera^s  looely 
Dark,  dusky,  windy    midnight:    awiit  a 
driven 
Hie  swelling  vanonrs  onward:  errsty 

Bathes  its  brignt  petals  in  the  teacs  of  bAns 
Imperfect,  half -seen  objects  meet  tbc  sight. 

The  other  half  our  fancy  must  poortray 
A  wan,  dull,  lengthen'd  sheet  of  um 
Ught 
Lies  the  broad  lake:  the  mooB 
Sketch'd  faintly  by  a  pale  and  Iniii  „ 
jShot  thro'  the  glimmering  olouda:  the  b««r| 
planet 
Is  shrouded  in  obseuritjr:  Uie  •ereaas 

Of  owl  is  silene'd:  and  the  rocks  of  mait* 
Rise  tall  and  drearily*  while  damp  ana  dasi 
Hang  the  thick  willows  on  the  reedy  baak- 
BeneaUi,  the  gurgling  eddies  ak»wly  crvep, 

Blaoken'd  by  foliage;  and  the  gtottiag  «s*« 
That  sans  eternally  the  oold  8TS7  steep, 

•Sounds  heavilv  within  the  nollow  cavew 
All  earth  is  restiesB  —  from  hjagioasy  wvm:* 
Tlie  heath-fowl  lifts  his  head  at  tntensk  ^ 
Wet,  driving,  rainy,  come  the  banting  xp^ 
All  nature  wears  her  dun  dead  ooveriag. 
Tempest  is  gather'd,  and  the  brooding 
Spreads  its  black  mantle  o^er  tha 

form; 
And,  mingled  with  the  rising  roor,  i 
From  the  far  banter's  booth,  tho  blood 

yelling. 

The  water-falls  in  various  oadenee  diimisr. 
Or  in  one  loud  unbroken  sheet  deeeeodtir 
Salute  each  other  thro*  th«  night**  htt 
womb; 
The   moaning  pine-trees  to  the  wiU  U»> 
bending. 
Are  pictured  &intly  thro'  the  chafer  • 
gloom : 
The  forests,  half-way  up  the  moontain  dimhc 
Resound    with   crash  of   falling   htnM^*^ 
quiver 
Their  aged  mossy  tronka:  the  atartW4  d« 
Leans  from  her  leafy  lair:  the  sweUng  h*** 
Winds  his  broad  stream  m^jeatk,  ie^ 
and  slow. 

SCOTCH  SONG 

In  the  reprint  this  is  mariced  *  (f)  *  %«t  k  i( 
probably  Alfred's.     It  is  the  only 
in  Scottish  verse  in  the  volnroe, 

nante  da  aa  majaattf ;  *  *  La  njmmm 

mondi*:  *  *  8a  majeeU^  oomitt^nuifea  dn  weoili . '  «tx 

*  'The  land  ia  aa  tha  Rardea  of  Kdim  b'tvfvtvir 
and  hahind  thara  a  deaolato  wndanwaa.* — ^an. 

$  The  mooasdiDg  linos  era  a 
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are  tean  o'  pit^,  an'  lean  o'  wae, 
^0**  t;ean  for  ezcass  o*  joy  will  fa' ; 
y^t  the  ieart  o'  luve  are  sweeter  than  a'  / 

Tlierv  are  si^hs  o'  pity,  an*  sighs  o'  wae, 
'*  sighs  o*  regret  f  rae  the  sanl  will  gae; 
C  tAe  sighs  o'  luve  are  sweeter  than  a^ ! 


Xlnere  's  the  look  o'  pity,  the  look  o'  wae, 
T*He  look  o'  frien\  an'  the  look  o'  fae; 
VeC  the  look  o'  luve  is  sweeter  than  a'  / 

*!riieTe  'a  the  smile  o'  friends  when  they  oome 

f rae  far, 

Tliere  *8  the  smile  o'  joy  in  the  festive  ha* ; 
JkTeC  the  smile  0*  luve  is  sweeter  than  a'  / 


SONG 

r  ia  the  solemn  OTen-time, 

And  the  holy  or^:an  's  pealing: 
lkicI  the  resper  ohune,  on  I  the  yesper  chime  I 

l>'«»r  the  olear  bine  wave  is  stealing. 

t  is  the  solemn  mingled  swell^ 

iyi  the  monks  in  ononis  singing: 
Lnd  the  vesper  bell,  oh  I  the  ves^r  bell  I 

'X*o  the  gale  is  its  soft  note  flinging. 

T  as  the  sound  of  the  voices  sweeping  along, 
Like  Uie  wind  thro*  a  grove  of  larcnes: 

^d  the  vesper  song,  oh  1  the  vesper  song  \ 
£choes  saa  thro*  the  cloister*d  arohea. 


FRIENDSHIP 

*  HeqiM  ego  BUDO  de  vnlfoui  mat  de  medlocrl,  qon 
tamen  Ipis  et  dalectat  et  prodest,  aed  de  vera  et  per- 
facta  loavor  (Kinicitla)  qoaliB  eorum,  qui  psoei  nomi- 
iSor,  luit*  — CiOBBO. 


^  _ 

O  THOU  most  holy  Friendship  I  wheresoe'er 

Thy  dwelling  be  ~  for  in  the  courts  of  man 
But  seldom  thme  all-heavenlv  voice  we  hear, 

Sweet*ning  the  moments  of  our  narrow  span ; 
And  seldom  thy  bright  foot-etepe  do  we  scan 

Along  the  weary  waste  of  life  nnblest, 
For  faithless  is  its  fnul  and  wayward  plan. 

And  per6dy  ii  nian*8  eternal  guest. 
With  dark  suspicion  link*d  and  shameless  in- 
teraitl  — 

^T  is  thine,  when  life  has  reach*d  its  fina]  goal. 

Ere  the  last  sigh  that  frees  the  mind  be  giv*n. 
To  speak  sweet  solace  to  the  parting  soul, 

And  pave  the  bitter  path  that  leads  to  heav'n: 
*T  is  ihine,  whene*er  the  heart  is  raok*d  and 
nv'n 

By  the  hot  shafts  of  baleful  calumny. 
When  the  dark  spirit  to  despair  is  driv*n. 

To  teach  its  lonely  grief  to  lean  on  thee, 
And  poor  within  thine  ear  the  tale  of  misery. 


But  where  art  thou,  thou  comet  of  an  age, 

Thou  phoenix  of  a  century  ?    Perchance 
Thou  art  but  of  those  fi^les  which  engage 

And  hold  the  n^inds  of  men  in  giddy  trance. 
Tet.  be  it  so.  and  be  it  all  romance, 

'i'ne  thought  of  thine  existence  is  so  bright 
With  beautiful  imaginings — the  glance 

Upon  thy  fancied  beiiw  such  delight. 
That  I  will  deem  thee  Truth,  so  k»vely  is  thy 
might  I 


•AND  ASK   YE   WHY  THESE  SAD 
TEAKS  STREAM?* 

•  Tto  aomniA  nostn  reducnnt.' 

Ovm. 

Ain>  ask  ve  why  these  sad  tears  stream  ? 
Why  tnese  wan  eyes  are  dim  with 


ine? 

I  had  a  dream  —  a  lovely  dream. 
Of  h^  that  in  the  grave  is  sleeping. 

I  saw  her  as  't  was  yesterday,   ^  * 

The  bloom  upon  her  cheek  still  glowing: 

And  round  her  play*d  a  golden  ray. 
And  on  her  brows  were  gay  ^pwers  Uowing. 

With  angel-hand  she  swept  a  lyre, 
A  garland  red  with  roses  bound  it; 

Its  strings  were  wreath *d  with  lambent  fire 
And  amaranth  was  woven  round  it. 

I  saw  her  mid  the  realms  of  light. 
In  everlasting  radiance  gleaminsj; 

Go-equal  with  tne  seraphs  bright. 
Mid  thousand  thousand  angels  beaming. 

I  strove  to  reach  her,  when,  behold. 
Those  fairy  forms  of  bliss  Elysian, 

And  all  that  rich  scene  vrrapt  in  gold. 
Faded  in  air  —  a  lovely  vision  I 

And  I  awoke,  but  oh  I  to  me 

That  waking  hour  was  doubly 
And  yet  1  could  not  envy  thee. 

Although  so  blest,  and  I  so  oreaiy. 


ON  SUBLIMITY 

One  of  the  best  of  Alfred's  early  efforts. 
Here,  as  in  ^  Persia,*  the  metrical  management 
of  proper  names  is  noteworthy. 

*  The  nibUme  always  dwells  on  grest  oblects  sad  ter- 
rible.' 

BuasB. 

O  TELL  me  not  of  vales  in  tenderest  green. 
The  poplar*s  shade,  the  plantane*s  graceful 
tree; 

Give  me  the  wild  cascade,  the  rugged  scene. 
The  loud  surge  bursting  o*er  the  purple 
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On  such  sad  Tiews  mv  soul  delights  to  pore, 
Bv  Teueriffe's  peak,  or  Kilda^s  giant  height. 

Or  dark  Loffodeirs  mdlanoholy  shore, 
What  tiiue  grey  eve  is  fadim^  into  night; 

When  by  that  twilight  beam  i  soaroe  descry 

The  mingled  shades  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 

GAwe  me  to  wander  at  midnight  alone. 

Through  some  augnst  cathedral,  where,  from 
high. 
The  cold,  dear  moon  on  the  mosaic  stone 

Comes  glanoii^  in  gay  oolonrs  gloriously. 
Through  windovrs  ridu  with  gorgeous  blazonry, 

Gildmg  the  niches  dim,  where,  side  by  side. 
Stand  antique  mitred  prelates,  whose  bones  lie 

Beneath  the  pavement,  where  their  deeds  of 
pride 
Were  graven,  but  long  since  are  worn  away 
By  constant  feet  of  ages  day  by  day. 

Then,  as  Imagination  aids,  I  hear 
Wild   heavenly   voices  sounding  from   the 
quoir. 
And  mora  ^lan  mortal  music  meets  nJIne  ear, 
JVhose  long,  hnig  notes  among  the  tombs  ex- 
pire. 
With  solemn  rustling  of  cherubic  wings, 
Round  those  vsst  columns  which  the  roof  up- 
bear; 
While  sad  and  undisdnguishable  things 

Do  flit  athwart  the  moonlit  windows  there; 
And  my  blood  curdles  at  the  chilling  sound 
Of  lone,  unearthly  steps,  that  pace  we  hallowed 
ground! 

I  love  the  stairv  spangled  heav*n,  resembling 

A  canopy  wiui  nery  gems  overspread,  ^ 
When  the  wide  loch  with  silvery  sheen  is  trem- 
bling. 
Far  stretch'd  beneath  the  mountain's  hoary 
head. 
But  most  I  love  that  sky,  when,  dark  with 
storms. 
It  frowns  terrific  o'er  this  wilder'd  earth. 
While  the  black  clouds,  in  strange  and  uncouth 
forms. 
Come  hurrying  onward  in  their  minons  wrath; 
And  shrouding  in  their  deep  and  gloomy  robe 
The  burning  eyes  of  heav  n  and  Dian's  lucid 
globe! 

I  love  your  voice,  ye  echoing  winds,  that  sweep 
Hiro'  the  wide  womb  of  midnight,  when  the 
veil 

Of  darkness  rests  upon  the  mighty  deep. 
The  labouring  vessel,  and  the  shatter  d  sail  — 

Save  when  the  forked  bolts  of  lightning  leap 
On  flashing  pinions,  and  the  mariner  pale 

I  Aoeordfaiflr  to  Barke,  a  low  tremuknta  Intermitted 
■oond  Is  condacWe  to  the  mbliine. 

*  It  fa  s  raoeiTed  opinion,  that  on  Bt.  Kark*a  Kve  all 
the  peraona  who  are  to  die  on  the  followliifr  year  make 
their  appearanoea  without  their  head*  in  the  rhnrehM  of 
thHr  reapeettva  pariihea.  —  Bee  Ds.  Lamohoshs's  A'otef 
to  CnliMM. 

*  This  island,  on  both  aides  of  whlfik  the  watsis  rush 


Raises  his  eyes  to  heaTen.    Ok  1   who 
sleep 
What  time  the  mahing  of  tlia  aneiy  gakil 
Is  loud  upon  the  waters  r  —  Hail,  all  nail 
Tempest  and  clouds  and  niglit  mad 
peall 


All  haU,  Sublimity !  thou  lofty 

For  thou  dost  walk  upon  the  hUsA. 
Thy  majesty  with  teirors,  and  thy  tluvrnf 

Is  on  the  whirlwind,  and  thy  voioe  ~ 
In  thunders  and  in  shakings:  thy  d 

Is  in  the  seeret  wood,  the  trhstTnl 
The  ruin'd  fortreas,  and  the 

The   grave,  the  ghastly 
death. 
In  vaults,  in  cloistere,  and  in  . 
Long  corridors  and  toweim  and  ■olitiiiy 

Thy  joy  ta  in  obaonxity,  and  pbbi 
is  nought  with  theej  and  on  tJaj  steps  i 

Shadows  but  half-distugvish'd;  thm  iiam 
Of  hovering  spirits  round  thy  pathway 

With  their  low  tremulous  voice  aod  airy 
What  time  the  tomb  above  then  yaw; 


For  thou  doet  hold  ooromiMiion  with  the  6ui 
Phantoms  and  phantasies  and  grisly  shafr> 
And  shades  ana  headless   speotiaa  of  t^Ji 

&lark,2 
Seen  .by  a  lurid  light,  formlea  aad  stiO  0^ 

dark  I 


^iJS 


>y  to  view  the  varied  rainbow  wmk 
m  Wiagara^s  flood  of  mslrhkisB  might. 
Where  all  around  the  melancholy  isle* 

The  billows  sparkle  with  their  hooi  of  fiilt 
While,  as  the  restless  saigca  raar  and  lavt. 
The    arrowy  stream    dwisiids  with  a«H 
sound. 
Wheeling  and  whirling  with  aaob  hwettJia 
wave,* 
Inunense,  sublime,  magmficaaU  nroioaad  * 
If  thou  hast  seen  all  this,  and  oonldNat  out  M 
Then  know,  thine  heart  ia  framed  of  aasrtili  * 
of  steel. 

The  hnrricane  fair  earth  to  daskaeai  rlimprr 

Kentucky's  chambeni  o(f  etetml  ghMne.^ 
The  swift  pac'd  columns  of  the  d«e0«t  raarx 

1  h'  uneven  waste,  the  violent  Sirooma, 
Thy  snow-dad  peaks,  stapendoos  QpHgutix 

Whence  springs  the  hallow'd  Jvmaa'ftetl^ 
ing  tide. 
Hoar  Cotopaxi's  cloud-capt  majialj. 

Enormous  Chimborazo's  naked  |Mide, 
The  dizzy  Gape  of  winds  that  elcavsn  the ^7* 
Whence  we  look  down  into  etandty, 

with  aatonlahfaig  awiftnaaa,  b  9Q0  or  SVI  test  h^,  ^ 
itilmrnrnflflnit  Jiirt  ■!  tlii  parnwiiHpabi  wi^t  T'^ 
fall. 
«  *nndla  PIdsgethOB  pedmScat  sjmmu»,*^Cur 

DUV. 

•  Bee  Dr.  Naham  Ward>  aoemnit  ctf  tlw  cf«a  I**^ 
tackjr  CaTem,  In  the  MonlUjf  Jfaf«sm«i 

•  In  the  Uluains. 
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'd  €aTe  of  Monren's  giant  kiiig,^ 
YanaTf^and  the  Geyser'B  boiling  foan- 


p  Toleano^s  inwaid  mnnnnring, 
amadowy  Colooiua  of  the  monntain;  * 
,  where  suii-beaiDS  never  enter; 
Stromholi,  amid  the  quaking  iales; 
=.  m.^^  rible  Bfaelstroom,  around  his  centra 
Vl&eeling  his  oircnit  of  unnumberM  miles: 
eae,  these  ara  sights  and  sounds  that  freeze 

tlie  hlood, 
t  oHjuin  the  awe-struck  soul  which  doats  on 
litnda. 


V9^  1>e  the  bard,  whose  willing  feet  reioiee 
Po  tx«ad  the  emerald  ereen  of  Fancy  s^  vales, 
ho  Hears  the  music  of  ner  heavenly  voice, 
iLiul.    breathes  the  rapture  of  her  neotar*d 

gales  I 
est  Im  the  bard,  whom  golden  Fancy  loves, 
Qe  strays  for  ever  thro'  her  blooming  bowerSi 
aaid  the  rich  profusion  of  her  groves. 
AjidL  wreathes  his  forehead  with  ner  spicy 

floweis 
*  flnumy  radisnce;  but  how  blest  is  he 
^hu  feels  the  genuine  force  of  hig^  Sublimity ! 


THE  DEITY 

Sngnad  'A.  T.  or  C.  T.'  in  tha  reprmt,  but 
tfird  Tennyson  believes,  as  I  do,  that  Charles 
Tote  it. 

W^HBRX  is  the  wonderful  abode. 
The  holy,  secrat,  searchless  shrine, 

Where  dwc^  the  immaterial  Qod, 
The  all-pervading  and  benign  f 

O I  that  he  wera  ravealM  to  me. 

Folly  and  palpably  displayed 
In  all  the  awiFol  majesty 

Of  heaven's  consummate  pomp  arraj'd — 

How  would  tHe  overwhelming  light 
Of  his  tromendous  presence  bcwm ! 

And  how  insuflPerably  bright 

Would  the  broad  glow  of  glory  stream ! 

What  tho'  this  flesh  would  fade  like 

Bef  ora  th*  intensity  of  day  ? 
One  glance  at  Him  who  always  was. 

The  fiercest  pangs  would  well  rapay. 

When  Moses  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Had  met  th'  Eternal  face  to  face. 

While  anxious  Israel  stood  below, 
Wond'ring  and  trembling  at  its  base; 

«  nnnl*i  Csve  In  the  Iri*nd  of  Btaffs.  If  the  Coloe- 
■M  of  BhodM  iMstrid  s  hiirboar,  FiQgal*a  powers  were 
ssrtsinly  far  from  daspieable:  — 

A  choe  air  Cvtnnlfledi  drnlm-anl 
CIkm  eilM  ftir  Cmminesl  dnbh 
IVmm  Firm  le  lamh  mholr 
An  d'uiags  o  T^ibhslr  na  fnith. 


His  viMge,  as  he  downward  trod, 
Shone  starlike  on  the  shrinking  orowd. 

With  lustre  borrowed  from  his  God: 
They  could  not  brook  it,  and  they  bow'd. 

The  mere  reflection  of  the  blaze 
That  lightened  round  creation's  Lord, 

Was  too  puiesant  for  their  gaze; 
And  he  that  caught  it  was  ador'd* 

Then  how  ineffably  august, 

ilow  passing  wond'rous  must  He  ba, 
Whoee  presenoe  lent  to  earthly  dust 

Such  permanence  of  brilliancy  2 

Thron'd  in  sequesterM  sanctity. 
And  with  transoendant  glories  crowned; 

With  all  his  works  beneath  his  eye. 
And  suns  and  systeaos  burning  round,  -* 

How  shall  I  hynm  him  ?    How  aspire 
His  holy  Name  with  song  to  blend. 

And  bid  my  rash  and  feeble  lyre 
To  such  an  awless  flight  ascend  ? 


TIME:  AN   ODE 

Remarkable  for  imagination  and  for  TeraiCU 
cation  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  sixteen* 

I  SBB  the  chariot,  where, 
Throaghout  the  purple  air. 

The  forelock'd  monarch  rides: 
Arm'd  like  some  antique  vehicle  for  war. 
Time,  hoary  Time  I    I  see  thy  scythed  car. 
In  voiceless  majesty. 
Cleaving  the  clouds  of  ages  that  float  by. 
And  change  their  many-colour'd  sides. 
Now  dark,  now  dim,  now  richly  brigh^ 
In  an  ever-varying  light. 
The  great,  the  lowly,  and  the  brave 
Bow  down  before  the  ruiJung  foroe 
Of  thine  unconquerable  course; 
Thy  wheels  are  noiselesB  as  the  grave, 
Tet  fleet  as  Heaven's  red  bolt  thev  hnrty  on. 
They  pass  above  us,  and  are  gone  I 

Clear  is  the  track  which  thou  hast  past; 

Strew'd  with  the  wrecks  of  frail  renown. 
Robe,  sceptre,  banner,  wreath,  and  crown. 
The  patnwav  that  before  thee  liea. 
An  undistinguishable  waste. 
Invisible  to  human  eyes. 
Which  fain  would  scan  the  vaiions  shines 
which  glide 
In  dunky  cavalcade. 
Imperfectly  descried, 

Throui;h     that    intense,     impenetrable 
shade. 

with  one  foot  on  Cromlescli  his  biowj 
nie  other  on  C^omtneid  the  dsrk, 
Fion  tnok  up  with  hia  larsa  hand 
Th«  water  from  Lubhair  of  streams. 

gee  the  Df ssertAtions  prefixed  to  Oaslan's  P( 
»  Or,  perpetual  Are. 
*  Alias,  the  Spectre  of  the  Broken, 
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Fonr  grey  steeds  thy  ehariot  draw; 
In  th'  ofadurate,  tameless  jaw 
Their  rusted  iron  bits  the^^  sternly  champ; 
Ye  may  not  hear  the  echoing:  tramp 
Of  their  light-bounding,  windy  feet, 
Upon  that  clondv  pavement  beat. 
Pour  wings  haTe  each,  which,  far  outspread, 

Receive  the  many  blasts  of  heay*n. 
As  with  unwearied  speed. 

Throughout  the  long  extent  of  ether  driven. 
Onward  they  rush  for  ever  and  for  aye : 
Thy  voice,  thou  mighty  Charioteer  I 
Always  sounding  in  their  ear, 
*rhroughoat  the  gloom  of  night  and  heat  of  day. 

Fast  behind  thee  follows  Death, 

Thro'  the  ranks  of  wan  and  weeping. 
That  yield  their  miserable  breath. 

On  with  his  pallid  courser  proudly  sweeping. 
ArmM  is  he  in  full  mail,^ 

Bright  breast-plate  and  high  crest. 
Nor  is  the  trenchant  falchion  wanting : 
So  fiercely  does  he  ride  the  gale. 

On  Time's  dark  car,  before  him,  rest 
The  dow-drops  of  his  charger*s  panting. 

On,  on  they  go  along  the  boundless  skies. 

All  human  grandeur  fades  away 
Before  their  flauiing,  fiery,  hollow  eyes; 
Beneath  the  terrible  control 
Of  those  vast  armed  orbs,  which  roll 
Oblivion  on  the  creatures  of  a  day. 
Those  splendid  monuments  alone  he  spares, 

Whicn,  to  her  deathless  votaries. 
Bright  Faine,  with  glowing  hand,  npreara 
Amid  the  waste  of  ooontless  yean. 

'  Live  ye  1 '  to  these  he  erieth;  ^  live  I 

To  ye  eternity  I  give  — 

Ye,  ufipn  whose  bleswd  birth 

The  noblest  star  of  heaven  hath  shone; 
Live,  when  the  ponderous  pyramids  of  earth 

Are  crumbling  in  oblivion  I 
Live,  when,  wrapt  in  sullen  shade. 
The  golden  hosts  of  heaven  shall  fade; 
li've,  when  yon  gorgeous  sun  on  high 
Bhall  veil  the  sparklimr  of  his  eye  f 
live,  when  imperial  Time  and  Death  himsdil 
shall  diel' 


GOD'S  DENUNCTATIONS  AGAINST 
PHARAOH-HOPHRA,  OR  APRIES 

Tkou  beast  of  the  flood,  who  hast  said  in  thy 

soul, 
*I  have  made  me  a  stream  that  for  ever  shall 

roUI'a 

1  I  sm  Indftblad  for  the  idea  of  Desth*i  ▲rmoor  to 
that  fMBOM  OhflWM  In  OsrsctMns  beginning  with — 

'flsrk!  heard  ye  not  that  footrtepdrwid?* 

*  *  Pllnv*s  rtproach  to  the  KgyptlMis,  for  their  vein 
■ad  fo&.«iin  pride  irlth  reira'd  to  the  inundaUona  of  the 
HJle,  polnte  out  one  of  their  most  dletinguiahing  oLar^ 


Thy  strength  is  the  flower  that  shall 

day. 
And  thy  might  is  the  snow  in  tba  ana V 

ray. 

Arm,  arm  from  the  east.  Babylonia**  aoai  f 
Arm,  arm  for  the  battle  —  the  Lord  leads  the* 

on! 
With  the  shield  of  thy  fame,  aod  Iha  power  <: 

thy  ^ride. 
Arm,  arm  in  thy  glory  —  the  Lord  is  thy  gviie 

Thou  shalt  come  like  a  storm  whan  the  Boea- 

light  is  dim. 
And  the  lake's  gloomy  bosom  ia  full  to  the 

brim; 
Thou  shalt  come  like  the  flask  fai  the  daiknus 

of  night. 
When  the  wolves  of  the  focest  shall  kawl  fm 

affright. 

Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Tanis!*  thy  babes  abaJD  hf 

thrown 
By  the  barbarous  hands  on  the  eold 

stone: 
Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Nile  I  for  thy 

be  red 
With  the  bhiod  that  shall  gosh  o*er  thy  hOlowr 

bedl 


Woe,  woe  to  thee,  Memphis!  the 


And  the  child  shall  be  toss'd  on  the 

spear; 
For  fiercely  he  eomes  in  the  day  of  hia  h^* 
With  wheels  like  a  whirlwind,  and  ebarielB  «< 

firel 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  SUICIDE 
Perhaps  inoorrectly  aasSgned  to  Alfred. 


Hark  I  how  the  gale,  in  monmfa] 
stem, 
Si^hs  thro'  yon  grove  of  aged  oaka,  that  wa** 
(While  down  these  solitary  walln  I  tont) 
Their   mingled   branches   o'«r   yott    loaeb 
gravel 

Poor  soul !  the  dawning  of  thy  life  was  dim: 
Frown'd  the  dark  clouds  upon  thy  astad  dtr* 

Soon  rose  thy  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  brim« 
And  hope  itself  but  shed  a  doabtlal  ta;y. 


woe  to  pkissff 


That  hope  had  fled,  and  aD 
That  hope  had  fled  —  thy 
grew; 

aotariettoB,  and  reoalla  to  my  i 
Xiekiel,  where  God  thna  apeaka  CoFharaoh,  amdi 
kinge:  **  Behold,  I  am  ^nei  thee,  Fhataah 
Kgypt,  the  greet  dragon  that  lleth  la  the 
ftven,  that  heth  aaM,  Mt  anrsa  ■  warn 

BAVB  MADB  IT  fOS  MTIBLr.**  '  —BOUflV.  VOl.  t 

*  The  Borlptural  appaUattoaa  ave  * 
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tiliovK,  w«d  to  misery  from  the  -womb — 

one  faffii^t  aoene  thy  night  of  dwknww 


^^vben  the  moon-beain  on  the  oold  bank 


^Tlkexv  'neath  the  dewy  tnrf  thy  form  b  laid, 
MlevAt  woe  thy  wretched  mother  weeps, 
iy   ^His  k>ne  tomb,  and  by  this  oak-ti«e'c 


K  1    softly  tread :  in  death  he  slumbers  here; 
1^  IB    hero,'  she  ones,   *  within   his   narrow 

oeUI'  — 
m  l>i^ter  sob,  the  wildly-starting*  tear, 
riio  ^niTering  lip,  proclaim  the  rest  too  well  I 


THE  WALK  AT  MIDNIGHT 

*  Tkenralo  sub  hnnhMi.* — Ynon;. 

ahadowy  moon-beam !  by  thr  light 
Sleeps  the  wide  meer  serenely  pale: 
o^ir  irarions  are  the  sounds  of  nu^t, 
a^xTDB  on  the  soazcely-rising  gale ! 

be  swell  of  distant  brook  is  heard, 
Wliose  faiwiff  waters  faintly  roll; 
jmI  ptpine  of  the  shrill  small  bird, 
Arrestea  by  the  wandering  owL 

ome  hither  I  let  as  thread  with  care 
1*he  maze  of  this  green  path,  which  binds 

"be  beauties  of  the  broad  parterre. 
And  thro'  yon  fragrant  alley  winds, 

^  on  this  old  bench  will  we  sit, 

Round     which     the     clustering    woodbine 
wreathes; 
Vlaile  birds  of  night  around  us  flit; 

And  thro'  each  lavish  wood-walk  breathes, 

Into  my  lavisb'd  senses,  brought 
BVom]yon  thick-woren  odoroos  bowers, 

fhe  still  rich  breeze,  with  incense  fraught 
Of  glowing  fruits  and  spangled  flowers. 

rha  whispering  leaves,  the  gushing  stream, 
Where  trembles  the  uncertain  moon, 

i^nit  more  the  poet's  pensive  dream. 
Than  all  the  janing  notes  of  noon. 

Then,  to  the  thickly-crowded  mart 

Tlie  eager  sons  of  interest  press; 
T^en,  shine  the  tinsel  works  of  art  — 

Now,  all  Is  Nature's  loneliness  1 

Then,  wealth  aloft  in  state  displays 

The  fdittering  of  her  gilded  cars; 
Now,  dimly  stream  the  mingled  rays 

Of  yon  f ar^winkling,  silver  stars. 

Ton  ehuroih,  whose  cold  grey  spire  appears 

In  the  blaok  outline  of  the  trees, 
Ofnoeah  the  object  of  my  tears,  ^ 

Whoso  form  10  dreams  my  spirit 


There  in  the  chilling  bed  of  earth. 
The  chancel's  letter'd  stone  above  — 

There  sleepeth  she  who  gave  me  birth. 
Who  taught  my  lips  the  hymn  of  love ! 

Ton  mossv  stems  of  ancient  oak, 
80  widely  orown'd  with  sombre  shade. 

Those  ne'er  have  heard  the  woodman's  stroke 
Their  solemn,  secret  depths  invade. 

How  oft  the  grassy  way  I  've  trod 
That  winds  their  knotty  boles  between. 

And  gather'd  from  the  blooming  sod 
The  flowers  that  flourish'd  there  unseen  t 

Bise  I  let  us  trace  that  path  once  more, 
While  o'er  our  track  the  cold  beams  shine; 

Down  this  low  shingljjr  vale,  and  o'er 
Ton  mde  rough  bridge  at  proetiate  pine. 


MITHRIDATES  PRESENTING  BERE- 
NICE WITH  THE  CUP  OF  POISON 


Oh  t  Berenice,  lorn  and  lost. 
This   wretched  soul  with 


shame  is  bleed* 


ing: 
Ob  1  Berenice,  I  am  tost 
By  griefs,  like  wave  to  wave  succeeding. 

Fall'n  Pontus !  nil  her  fame  is  gone. 
And  dim  the  splendour  of  her  glory; 

Low  in  the  west  ber  evening  sun. 
And  dark  the  lustre  of  her  story. 

Dead  is  the  wreath  that  round  her  brow 
The  glowing  hands  of  Honour  braided; 

What  change  of  fate  can  wait  her  now. 
Her  sceptre  spoil'd,  her  throne  degraded  ? 

And  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  basely  go, 
Mv  love,  thy  life,  thy  country  shaming. 

In  all  the  Mronies  ot  woe, 
Mid  madd'ning  shouts,  and  standards  flai» 
ing? 

And  wilt  thou,  wilt  thou  basely  tro. 
Proud  Rome's  triumphal  car  sHoming? 

Hark  I  hark  I    I  hear  thee  answer  *  No  I  * 
The  profiFer'd  life  of  thraldom  scorning. 

Lone,  crownless,  destitute^  and  poor. 
My  heart  with  bitter  pain  is  burning; 

So  thick  a  cloud  of  night  hangs  o'er. 
My  daylight  into  darkness  turning. 

Tet  though  my  spirit,  bow'd  with  ill, 
Small  hope  from  future  fortune  borrows; 

One  glorious  thought  shall  cheer  roe  still. 
That  thou  art  free  from  abject  sorrows  — 

Art  free  for  ever  from  the  strife 
Of  slavery's  oanRs  and  tearfnl  anguish; 

For  life  is  death,  and  death  is  life. 
To  those  whose  limbs  in  fetters 
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Fillh]«:hthebowlI  the  dntufclit  is  thine ! 

The  Xlomansl  —  now  thoa  need'st  not  heed 
them  I 
T  is  nobler  than  the  noblest  wine  — 

It  gives  thee  baek  to  fame  and  freedom  I 

The  seaMing  tears  my  cheek  bedew; 
.    My  life,  my  love,  my  all  —  we  sever  I 
One  last  embrace,'  one  long  adieu, 
And  then  farewell  —  farewell  for  ever  I 

In  PBsli^  Mithridstiw  had  no  penooAl  intervlAw  with 
Monlma  snd  B«nnioe  beforo  the  daftths  of  Uiane  priu- 
OBMeii,  hot  only  aant  hia  auniich  BaoohidM  to  siguify 
hi*  inteution  that  they  ahould  die.  I  lutve  cboaeu 
Berentoe  aa  the  more  general  name,  though  Moniina 
hia  pefailiar  favourite. 


THE  OLD  CHIEFTAIN 
•  And  aaU  I,  that  my  limba  were  old !  *  —  BooTT. 

Rai8X,  raise  the  soo^  of  the  hundred  shells  I 
Though  my  hair  is  grey  and  my  limbs  are 
cold; 

Yet  in  my  boeom  proudly  dwells 
The  memory  of  the  days  of  old; 

When  my  voioe  was  high,  and  my  arm  was 
Strang, 

And  the  toeman  before  ray  stroke  would  bow. 
And  I  could  have  rais*d  the  sounding  soug 

As  loudly  as  I  hear  ye  now. 

For  when  I  have  chanted  the  bold  song  of 
death. 
Not  a  page  would  have  stayed  in  the  hall, 
Not  a  lance  in  the  rest,  not  a  sword  in  the 
sheath, 
Not  a  shield  on  the  dim  grey  waU. 

And  who  might  resitit  the  united  powers 

Of  battle  and  mnric  that  day. 
When,  all  martiaird  in  arms  on  the  heaven- 
kissing  towers, 

^tood  the  chieftains  in  peerless  array  ? 

When  our  enemies  sunk  from  our  eyes  as  the 
snow 
Which  falls  down  the  stream  in  the  dell, 
When  each  word  that  I  spake  was  the  death  of 
a  foe. 
And  each  note  of  my  harp  was  his  knell  ? 

So  nuse  re  the  song  of  the  hundred  shells; 

Thougn  my  hair  is  grey  and  my  limbs  are 
cold, 
Tet  in  my  bosom  proudly  dwelk 

The  memory  of  the  days  of  old ! 


THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM 

JmnsALBX  I  Jerusalem  I 
Tliou  art  low  I  thou  inii^hty  one. 

How  is  the  brillianoe  of  thy  diadem, 
How  is  the  lustre  of  thy  throne 


Rent  from  thee,  and  thy  san  of 
Darken'd  by  the  shadowy  pinioB 
Of  the  Roman  bird,  whose  sway 
All  the  tribes  of  earth  o1 
Crouching  'neath  his  dread 
And  the  terrors  of  his  name  1 


How  is  thy  royal  seat  ^  whereoB 

Sate  in  days  of  yore 
Lowly  Jes8e*8  godliae  son. 
And  the  strength  of  Solomon, 
In  those  rich  and  happy  times 
When  the  shins  from  Tardbirii  ben 

Incense,  ana  from  Ophir*s  land. 
With  silken  sail  and  cedar  Qar« 
WafUn^  to  Jndea*s  strand 
AQ  the  wealth  of  foroign  eltmes — 
How  is  thy  royal  seat  overthrown  I 
Gone  is  all  thy  majesty: 
Salem !  Salem  I  city  of  kiaga. 
Thou  sitt«st  desolate  and  lone, 
Whero  once  the  glorjr  of  the  Moat  Higli 
Dwelt  visibly  endirinM  between  the  wi 
Of  Cherubims,  within  whose  bright  embraee 

The  golden  merey-eeat  remained: 
Land  of  Jehovah  I  view  that  atutni 
Abandoned  and  profaned  1 

Wan  I  &nen  Salem  I  Wail: 

Mohammed's  votaries  nollnte  thy 

The  dark  division  of  thine  holy  Tail 
Is  rent  in  twain  1 

Thrice  hath  Sion's  crowned  roek 
Seen  thy  temple's  marble  stete. 
Awfully,  serenely  great. 
Towering  on  his  sainted  brow. 
Rear  its  pinnacles  of  snow: 

Thrice,  with  desolating  shock, 

Down  to  earth  haui  seen  it  drives 
From  his  heights,  which  raadh  to 


WaaJL  fallen  Salem !  WaU: 

Thouf^  not  one  stone  above  anothap 
There  was  left  to  tell  the  tale 

Of  the  greatness  of  thy  story. 
Yet  the  long  lapse  of  ages  cannot 
The  blaze  of  thine  aboundiuic  glory; 
Which  thro'  the  mist  of  rolling  yean, 
O'er  history's  darken'd  page  appears. 
Like  the  morning  star,  whose  gleam 
Gazeth  thro*  the  waste  of  ni|rht« 
What  time  old  ocean's  pnrnle  stream 

In  his  cold  surge  hatn  deeply  lav''d 
Its  ardent  front  of  dewy  light. 
Oh  I    who  shall  e'er  forget  thy 
which  brav'd 
The  terrors  of  the  desert's  barren  rsigB, 
And  that  strong  arm  which  broke  tha  thaim 
Wheroin  ye  foully  lay  enslav'd. 
Or  (hat  sublime  Theocracy  whidi  pav'd 
Tour  way  thro'  ocean's  vast  domain. 
And  on.  far  on  to  Canaan's  emerald  plUB 
Ijpq  the  Israelitish  crowd 
With  a  piUar  and  a  cloud  ? 

Signs  on  earth  and  signs  on  higli 
Prophesied  tliy  destiny: 
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A  trumpet's  Toiee  above  thee  muff, 
A  Mtarry  sabre  o'er  thee  hang; 
otm  of  fiery  armies,  redly  flaHhitig 
Xa  the  many-colourM  glare 
Of  the  setting  orb  of  day: 
I  flaming  chariote,  fiercely  dashing, 
Swept  along  the  peopled  air, 
In  magninoent  array: 
I  temple  doors,  on  brazen  hinges  crashing, 
fiurat  opea  with  appalling  sound, 
A  wondrrons  radiance  streaming  round  I 

or  blood  be  on  our  heads ! '  ye  said: 

Svieh  yonr  awless  imprecation: 
U  bitterly  at  length  *t  was  paid 
Upon  yonr  captive  nation ! 
Anna  ox  adverse  legions  bound  thee, 
Plafcne  and  pestilence  stood  round  thee; 
Seven  weary  suns  had  brighten'd  Syria's 

sky- 
Yet  atill  was  heard  th'  unceasing  cry  —  ^ 
From  south,  north,  east,  and  west,  a  vmoe, 
*"  Woe  nnto  thy  sons  and  daughters ! 
Woe  to  Salem  1  thou  art  lost  I ' 
sound  divine 

uiie  from  the  sainted,  secret,  inmost  shrine: 
^t  us  go  hence  I '  —  and  then  a  noise  — 
The  thunders  of  the  parting  Deity, 
Like  the  rush  of  countless  waters. 
Like  the  murmur  of  a  hoet  I 

Though  now  each  glorious  hope  be  blighted^ 
et  an  hoar  shall  come,  when  ye, 
hough  seatter'd  like  the  chaff,  shall  be 
Beneath  one  standard  once  again  united; 
When  your  wandering  race  shall  own. 
Prostrate  at  the  dazzling  throne 
Of  yonr  high  Almighty  Lord, 
Tlia  wonders  of  his  searchless  word, 
Th'  unfading  splendours  of  his  Son  1 


LAMENTATION  OF  THE  PERU- 
VIANS 

Phx  foes  of  the  east  have  come  down  on  our 

shore, 
Knd  the  state  and  the  strength  of  Peru  are  no 

more: 
Dhl  curs'd,  doubly  curs'd,  was  that  desolate 

honr, 
When  they  spread  o'er  our  land  in  the  pride  of 

their  power  I 
LAtneot  for  the  Inca,  the  son  of  the  Sim; 
Ataliba  'a  fallen — Peru  is  undone  1 

Pisarro !  Fizarro  I  though  conquest  may  wing 
Her  ooQiae  round  thy  banners  that  wanton  in 
air; 
let  remoTBe  to  thy  grief-stricken  conscience 
shall  cling. 
And  shriek  o  er  thy  banquets  in  sounds  of 
desoair. 
h  ahall  tell  thee,  that  he  who  beholds  from  his 
throne 
The  blood  thou  hast  spilt  and  the  deeds  thou 
haat  done, 


ShaU  mock  at  thy  fear,  and  rejoice  at  thy 
groan. 
And  arise  in  his  wrath  for  the  death  of  his 
son! 

Why  blow  ye,  ye  gales,  when  the  murderer 
came? 

Why  fannM  ye  the  fire,  and  why  fed  ye  the 
flame? 

Why  sped  ye  his  sails  o'er  the  ocean  so  blue  ? 

Are  ye  also  combined  for  the  fall  of  Perti  Y 

And  thou,  whom  no  prayers,  no  entreaties  can 
bend, 

Thy  crimes  and  thy  murders  to  heav'n  shall  as- 
cend: 

For  vengeance  the  ghosts  of  our  forefathers 

At  thy  threshold,  Pizarro,  in  death  shalt  thou 

falll 
Ay  there — even  there  in  the  halls  of  thy  pride. 
With  the  blood  of  thine  heart  shall  thy  portals 

be  dyed! 

Lo  I  dark  as  the  tempests  that  frown  from  the 
north. 

From  the  cloud  of  past  time  Manco  Gapao  looks 
forth  — 

Glreat  Inca!  to  whom  the  gay  day-star  gave 
birth. 

Whose  throne  is  the  heaven,  and  whose  foot- 
stool the  earth  — 

His  visage  is  sad  as  the  vapours  that  rise 

From  the  desolate  mountain  of  fire  to  the  skies; 

But  his  eye  flaijies  flame  as  the  lightnings  that 
streak 

Those  volumes  that  shroud  the  volcano's  high 
peak. 

Hark!  he  speaks — bids  us  fly  to  our  moun- 
tains, and  cherish 

Bold  freedom's  last  spark  ere  for  ever  it  per- 
ish; 

Bids  us  leave  these  wild  condors  to  prey  on  each 
other. 

Each  to  bathe  his  fierce  beak  in  the  gore  of  liis 
brother  I 

This  symbol  we  take  of  our  godhead  the  Sun, 

And  curse  thee  and  thine  for  the  deeds  thou 
hast  done. 

May  the  curses  pursue  thee  of  those  thou  hast 
slain. 

Of  those  that  have  fallen  in  war  on  the  plain. 

When  we  went  forth  to  greet  ye — but  foully 
ve  threw 

Your  oark  shots  of  death  on  the  sons  of  Peru. 

May  the  curse  of  the  widow  —  the  curse  of  the 
brave  — 

The  curse  of  the  fatherless,  cleave  to  thy  grave  I 

And  the  words  which  they  spake  with  theix-  last 
dying  breath. 

Embitter  the  pangs  and  the  tortures  of  death ! 

May  he  that  aasists  thee  be  childless  and  poor. 
With  famine  behind  him,  and  death  at  his  door: 
May  his  nights  be  all  sleepless,  his  days  spent 

alone, 
And  ne'er  may  he  list  to  a  voice  but  his  own  I 
Or,  if  he  shall  sleep,  in  his  dreams  may  he  view 
The  ghost  of  our  Inca,  the  fiends  of  Peru. 
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May  the  flames  of  destmetioii  that  here  he  has 
spread 
X    Be  tenfold  retnm'd  on  his  mnxderons  head  I 


•THE  SUN  GOKS    DOWN   IN  THE 
DARK  BLUE  MAIN' 

*  IrTepanbile  tempos.*  —  Vnan.. 

Ths  son  goes  down  in  the  dark  blue  main. 

To  rise  the  brighter  to-morrow; 
Bnt  oh  !  what  charm  can  restore  again 

Those  days  now  oonsign'd  to  scnrow  ? 

The  moon  goes  down  on  the  calm  still  night. 
To  rise  sweeter  than  when  she  parted; 

Bnt  oh  !  what  charm  can  restore  the  lig^t 
Of  joy  to  the  broken-hearted  ? 

The  blossoms  depart  in  the  wintry  honr. 

To  rise  in  venuil  glory; 
Bnt  oh  I  what  charm  can  restore  the  flower 

Of  yonth  to  the  old  and  hoary  ? 


ON  A  DEAD  ENEMY 

*  Krat  odi  mortuum.'  —  Ckmmo. 

I  CAJR  in  haste  with  cnrang  breath. 

And  heart  of  hardest  steel; 
Bnt  when  I  saw  thee  cold  in  death, 

I  felt  as  man  should  feel. 

For  when  I  look  npon  that  faee. 
That  cold,  unheeding,  frigid  brow. 

Where  neither  rage  nor  fear  has  place, 
By  Heaven  1  I  cannot  hate  thee  now  I 


THE  DUKE  OF  ALVA'S   OBSERVA- 
TION  ON  KINGS  1 

Kings,  when  to  private  andienoe  they  descend, 
And  make  the  baffled  courtier  their  prey, 

Do  ase  an  orange,  as  they  treat  a  friend  — 
Extract  the  juice,  and  oast  the  rind  away. 

When  thou  art  favoured  b]r  thy  sovereign's  eye. 
Let  not  his  glance  thine  inmost  thoughts  dis- 
cover; 
Or  he  will  scan  thee  through,  and  lay  thee  by. 
Like  some  old  book  whic^  he  has  read  all 
over. 


'AH!   YES,  THE  LIP  MAY  FAINTLY 

SMILE' 

Signed  *  A.  T.  (?) '  in  the  reprint,  and  prob- 
ably not  Alfred's. 

1  See  D*Isni^li*ii  CuHoaWet  o/LUerahtre, 

*  A  Mlmlltt  (•Uclted  from  the  aouga  of  J»ysdevs,  the 
Botmc*  of  India. 

•  Tide  Boraoe'a  Oss — '  PolohrU  hxcub4t  in  genii.* 


Ah  !  yea,  the  Hp  may  faintly  nnila. 
The  eye  may  sparkle  for  a  while; 
Bnt  never  from  that  wither'd  heart 
The  Gonsdonsness  of  ill  shall  part ! 


That  glance,  that  smile  of  _ 
Are  as  the  rainbow  of  the  night; 
But  seldom  s6en,  it  dares  to  bloom 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  gloom. 


Its  tints  are  sad  and  eoldlr  pale. 
Dim-glimmering  thro'  their  mi^  wml; 
Unlike  the  ardent  hues  which  plaj 
Along  the  flowery  bow  of  day. 


The  moon-beams  sink  in  dark-rob'd 
Too  soon  the  airy  vision  fades; 
And  double  night  returns,  to  shroud 
The  volumes  of  the  ahowety  doad. 


•THOU    CAMEST    TO 
MY    LOVE,  ACROSS 
GROVE ' 


THY    BOWf.lL 
THE    MUSKY 


*  Virgo  cgragia  fovms.*  — ' 

Tbou  oamest  to  thy  bower,  my  lova, 

musky  grove. 
To  fan  thy  blooming  channa  withni  th# 

of  the  shade; 
Thy  locks  were  like  a  midnight  clood  «i&  ail- 

ver  moon-beams  wovev' 
And  o'er  thy  face  the  Taiying  tinti  <rf  yenthfsl 

passion  play'd. 


Thy  breath  was  like  the  aandal-wood  that 

a  rich  perfume, 
Thy  blue  eyes  mock'd  the  lotos  in  the 

of  his  bloom: 
Thy  cheeks  were  like  the  beamy  flush  that  fiUi 

the  breaking  day. 
And  in  th'  ambrosia  of  thy  amilat  tiha  god  d 

rapture  lay.' 


Fair  as  the  oairba-stona  art  thoa,  that  atsM  ti 

dazzling  white,* 
Ere  yet  unholy  fingers  chaag'd  its  milk-white 

hue  to  night; 
And  lovelier  than  the  loreliaat 

Even's  placid  star, 
And  brighter  than  thesea  of  gold,*  ika 

Tfimsagar. 

In  high  Mohammed's  boandleas  haa^aa  AI  Gsv- 

thor's  stream  may  play. 
The  fount  of  youth  may  sparkling  Kwd^  ^ 

neath  the  western  ray;* 
And  Tasnim's  ware  in  duTstal  oops  mmj  glw 

with  musk  and  wine, 
Bnt  oh  I  their  lustre  could  not  maiah< 

teons  tear  of  thine ! 


«  Vide  Sale*!  Komn, 

■  8ne  BIr  William  Jonea  on 

*  Tlie  fabled  fountain  of  yootli  in  %hm 

aearcli  of  wliioh  Juan  Fodoo  deLsoodiseovsKoA 
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THE   PASSIONS 


'on  ha 

;>  aow< 

Ui. 


ft  pmnteiM  in  your  h«ait — ■oorpioiu;  they 
beware  how  you  awaken  them  !  tliey  wiU 
««t  to  <toathl*— JfyiteriBf  nj  Vdolpho, 


txwA&B,  beware,  ere  thou  takwt 

The  draugrfat  of  miaety ! 
teware,  beware,  e'er  then  wakest 

The  ■oorpioBB  that  sleep  in  thee  I 


rhe  woes  whieh  thoa  canst  not  number. 

As  vet  are  wrapt  in  sleep; 
fet  on !  yet  they  slnmber. 

Bat  their  slnmbexa  are  not  deep. 

ITet  oh !  yet  while  the  ranoonr 

Of  hate  has  no  place  in  thee, 
CVhile  thy  bnojrant  sool  has  an  anchor 

In  yontn*s  bxiflrht  tranqnil  sea: 

7etohl  yet  while  the  blossom 

Of  hope  is  bloominff  fair. 
While  the  beam  of  bliss  lights  thy  bosom — 

O I  roose  not  the  serpent  there ! 

For  bitter  thy  tears  will  trickle 

'Neath  misery's  heavy  load. 
When  the  world  has  put  in  its  sickle 

To  the  crop  which  fancy  80w*d. 

When  the  world  has  rent  the  cable 

That  bonnd  thee  to  the  shore. 
And  launched  thee  weak  and  onable 

To  bear  the  bUlow's  roar; 

Then  the  slightest  touch  will  waken 
Those  pangs  that  will  always  grieve  thee, 

And  thy  soul  will  be  fiercely  shaken 
With  storms  that  will  never  leave  thee  I 

So  beware,  beware,  ere  thou  takest 

The  draught  of  misery ! 
Beware,  beware,  ere  thou  wakest 

The  scorpions  that  sleep  in  thee  I 


CHE  HIGH-PRIEST  TO  ALEXANDER 

*  Demme  en  todo  el  orbe  de  la  tlerra 
1^1  annaa,  el  fnrer,  y  nuera  goerra.* 

La  Araueama^  oant.  zrl. 

Go  forth,  thou  man  of  force  I 
The  world  is  all  thine  own; 
Before  thy  dreadful  ooArse 
Shall  totter  every  throne. 
Let  India's  jewels  glow 

Upon  thy  diadem: 
Go.  forth  to  eonqnest  go, 
Bat  spare' Jerusalem. 
For  the  God  of  gods,  which  liveth 

Through  all  eternity, 
T  is  he  alone  which  giveth 
And  taketh  victory: 


'T  is  he  the  bow  that  blasteth. 
And  breaketh  the  proud  one's  quiver; 

And  the  Lord  of  amues  resteth 
In  his  Holy  of  Holies  for  ever  I 

For  God  is  Salem's  spear. 

And  God  is  Salem's  sword; 
What  mortal  man  shall  dare 
To  combat  with  the  Lord? 
Every  knee  shall  bow 

Before  his  awful  sight; 
Every  thought  sink  low 
Before  the  Lord  of  might. 
For  the  God  of  gods^  which  liveth 

Through  all  eternity, 
'Tis  he  alone  which  giveth 

And  taketh  victory: 
"T  is  he  the  bow  that  bUsteth, 

And  breaketh  the  proud  one's  quiver; 
And  the  Lord  of  armies  resteth 
In  his  Holy  of  Holies  for  ever  I 


ON   THE    MOON-LIGHT    SHINING 
UPON  A  FRIEND'S  GRAVE 

Signed  '  A.  T.  (?),*  and  probably  Charleses. 

Show  not,  0  Moon !  with  pure  and  liquid  beam. 
That  mournful  spot,  where  Memory  fears  to 
tread: 

Glance  on  the  grove,  or  quiver  in  the  stream. 
Or  tip  the  hills  —  but  shine  not  on  the  dead: 

It  wounds  the  lonely  hearts  that  still  survive. 

And  after  bury'd  friends  are  doom'd  to  live. 


A  CONTRAST 

Do8T  ask  why  Laura's  soul  is  riven 
By  pangs  her  prudence  can't  command  ? 

To  one  who  heeos  not  she  has  giv'n 
Her  hearty  alas !  unthoul  her  nand. 

But  Chloe  claims  our  sympathy. 
To  wealth  a  martyr  and  a  slave; 

For  when  the  knot  she  dar'd  to  tie. 
Her  hand  without  her  heart  the  gave* 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN 

Signed  '  A.  T.  or  C.  T.,'  but  quite  certainly 
Charles's,  as  Lord  Tennyson  tells  nte  that  he 
also  thinks. 

*  It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  itay, 
Bat  leaTce  ita  darken'd  duet  behind.* 


I  Dis —  my  limbs  with  icy  feeling 
Bespe^  that  Death  is  near; 

His  f  roien  hand  eadb  pulse  is  stealing; 
Tet  still  I  do  not  fear  I 

Tliere  is  a  hope — not  frail  as  that 
Which  rests  on  human  things  — 
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The  hope  of  an  inunortal  state. 
And  with  the  King  of  kings  I 

And  ye  may  gsize  npon  my  brow. 

Which  is  not  sad,  tho*  pale; 
These  hope-iUnmin'd  features  show 

But  little  to  bewail. 

Death  should  not  chase  the  wonted  bloom 

From  off  the  Christian's  face; 
Illprelude  of  the  bliss  to  come, 

IVepar'd  by  heavenly  grace. 

Lament  no  more — no  longer  weep 

That  I  depart  from  men: 
Brief  is  the  intermediate  sleep. 

And  bliss  awaits  me  then  I 


•HOW  GAILY  SINKS  THE  GOR- 
GEOUS SUN  WITHIN  HIS  GOLD- 
EN BED' 

These  lines  are  signed  '  A.  T.  (?)/  and  mfty 
be  aaf  ely  assigned  to  Charles. 

*  Tu  lata  nsttie  la  Inmi^ra 
I>u  Min  do  Pobacttiit^.* 

KonnBAU. 

How  gaflv  sinks  the  gorgeons  son  within  his 

golden  bed. 
As  heaven's  immortal  azure  glows  and  deejiena 

into  red  I 
How  gaily  shines  the  burnished  main  beneath 

that  living  light. 
And  trembles  with  his  million  waves  magnifi- 
cently bright  I 
But  ah !  bow  soon  that  <irb  of  day  must  dose 

his  burning  eye, 
And  night,  in  sable  paU  array'd,  involve  yon 

lovely  sky ! 
E'en  thus  in  life  our  furest  scenes  are  preludes 

to  our  woe; 
For  fleeting  as  that  glorious  beam  is  hapjnness 

below. 
But  what  ?  though  evil  fates  may  frown  upon 

our  mortal  birth. 
Yet  Hope  shall  be  (he  star  that  lights  our  night 

of  grief  on  earth: 
And  she  shall  point  to  ^weeter  moms,  when 

brighter  suns  shall  nse. 
And  spread  the  radiance  of  their  rays  o'er  earth, 

and  sea,  and  skies  1 


*OH  !  YE  WILD  WINDS.  THAT  ROAR 
AND  RAVE' 

*Itls  tlie  trrast  srmv  of  the  dead  retomiag  oo  the 
nortbem  blast* 

8oHa  or  TixFrrB  Babds  m  Ossias. 

Oh  I  ye  wild  winds,  that  roar  and  rave 
^Around  the  headland^s  stormy  brow, 
That  t4Ms  and  heave  the  Baltic  wave, 
And  bid  the  sounding  forest  bow. 


Whence  is  your  course  ?  and  do  j* 
The  sighs  of  other  worlds  aloi^. 

When  through  the  dark  immense  of 
Ye  rush  in  tempests  loud  and 

Methinks.  upon  your  moaning 
I  hear  the  army  of  the  deM; 

Each  on  his  own  invisible  horse. 
Triumphing  in  his  tneklea 


For  when  the  moon  conceals  her . 

And  midnight  spreads  her  darkwi. 
Borne  on  the  air,  and  far  away. 

Upon  the  eddyiqg  blasts  thsj  saiL 

Then,  then  their  thin  and  feeble  .._„ 
Along  the  echoing  winds  axe  roU'd; 

The  body  less  tribes  of  other  lands  I 
The  formless,  misty  mhv  of  oldl 


▼^ 


And  then  at  times  their  wulii^s  ».^ 
The  shrilly  waitings  of  the  srave  I 

And  mingle  with  the  madden'd  A^^ 
The  ru^  of  wind,  and  roar  of  wave 

Heard  you  that  sound  ?    It  w«i  the  bmn 

Of  the  innumerable  host. 
As  down  the  northern  skv  they 

gmrieal 


Tfftmttnting  o'er  their 

Now  for  a  space  each  shadowy  kii^ 
Who  swayed  of  old  some  murfaty  ~ 


Mounts  on  the  tempest's  squafiy  wiw. 
And  grimly  frowns  thro'  baned  liJau 

Now  each  dim  ghost,  with  awful  jmSh, 
Uprears  on  high  his  cloudy  form; 

And  with  his  feeble  accent  swells 
The  hundred  voices  of  tha 


Why  leave  ye  thus  the  narrow  call. 
Ye  lords  of  night  and  anarchy ! 

Your  robes  the  vaponrs  of  the  cfell. 
Your  swords  the  metacn  of  th^akj? 

Your  bones  are  whitening  on  the  heatii; 

Your  fame  b  in  the  minds  of  men: 
And  would  ye  break  the  sleep  of  death. 

That  ye  might  live  to  war  agaiB  t 

SWITZERLAND 

Signed  'A.  T.  f?),'  and  I  am  iaeliMd  to  be- 
lieve thepoem Charles's, though  Mr  hhephtfi 
in  his  *  Tennysoniana,'  compares  the  ckaiic 
lines  with  'The  red  fool-fory  of  the  SelM'a 
'  In  Memoriam.' 

'  Tool  laa  olijeta  da  »«■ 
Koa  claira  rulaMsax, 
Kot  hamaam, 
Nosooteaox, 
Noa  monfeaguea  ? ' 


With  Memory's  eye. 
Thou  land  of  loy ! 
I  view  thy  clifft 
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And  tho*  thy  plains 
Red  alang^hter  stains, 

T  is  F^«edom^s  Ueaaed  goora. 

TThy  woody  dells. 
And  sTiadowy  f eUs, 

Elxoeed  a  monaroh^s  haQs; 
Thy  pine-clad  hills, 
And  g^nshinji  rills. 

And  foaming  water-faUs. 

The  Gallie  foe 

Has  work'd  thee  woe, 

Bat  tmrapet  nerer  scared  thee; 
How  could  lie  think 
That  thou  would^st  shrink, 

WiUi  all  thy  rocks  to  guard  thee  ? 

E'en  BOW  the  GfanI, 
That  wrought  thy  fall. 

At  his  own  triumph  ironden; 
So  long  the  strife 
For  death  and  life. 

So  loud  our  riyal  thnndeis ! 


OI  when  shall  Tuna 
Arenge  the  crime. 

And  to  our  rights  restore 
And  bid  the  Seme 
Be  chok'd  with  shun. 

And  Paris  quake  before 


BABYLON 

*C<Miie  dofwn,  and  lit  in  the  dmt,  O  ^fgbi  danghtor 
d(  Babyloa ;  alt  on  the  groand :  thne  im  no  throne.*  — 

IftAIAKXlTfi.  1. 

Bow,  daughter  of  Babylon,  bow  thee  to  dust  I 
Thine  heart  shall  be  quelled,  and  thy  pride  shall 

be  eroshM: 
Weep,  Babylon,  weep!  for  thy  splendour  is 


past; 
the 


And  they  come  like  the  storm  in  the  day  of  the 
blast. 


Howl,  desolate  Babylon,  lost  one  and  lone  I 

k-cioth— r 
throne? 


And  bind  thee  in  saek« 


-for  where  is  thy 


Like  a  wine^resB  in  wrath  will  I  trample  thee 

down. 
And  read  from  thy  temples  the  pride  of  thy 

crown. 

Though  thy  stroets  be  a  hundred,  thy  gates  be 

all  brass, 
Tet  tb^  proud  ones  of  war  shall  be  withered 

likegnas; 
Thy  gates  ahall  be  broken,  thy  strength  be  Isid 

bw, 
And  thy  streets  shall  resound  to  the  shouts  of 


HVf 

the 


foel 


*  *  AriM,  y%  prinoea,  and  anofaitthe  aMeld.*  •— IsAiia 
zxL5. 

>  *  I  win  nake  dmnk  her  pcinoea.*  — -  Jebbuar  IU  S7. 

a  *  Tha  aounUina  meltaa  frnm  before  tli«  Lord.*  — 
Jom.T.&   *  Oh  I  that  the  mountaiaa  might  flow  down 


Though  thy  chariots  of  power  on  thy  battle- 
ments bound. 

And  the  grandeur  of  waters  encompass  thee 
round: 

Yet  thy  walls  shall  be  shaken,  thy  waters  shall 
fail. 

Thy  matrons  shall  shriek,  and  thy  long  shall  be 
pale. 

The  terrible  day  of  thy  fall  is  at  hand. 

When  my  rage  shall  descend  on  the  faoe  of  thy 

land; 
The  lances  are  pointed,  the  keen  sword  is  bar*d. 
The  shields  are  anointed,^  the  helmets  pre- 

parM. 

I  eaU  upon  Cirrus  I    He  comes  from  afar. 
And  the  arnues  of  nations  are  gathered  to  war: 
With  the  blood  of  thy  children  his  path  shall 

be  red, 
And  the  bright  sun  of  conquest  shall  blase  o'er 

hisheadl 


Thou 


of  kingdoms  I   thy   princes   are 


drunk,^ 
But  their  loins  shall  be  loosed,  and  their  hearts 

shall  be  sunk; 
They  shall  crouch  to  the  dost,  and  be  ooanted 

as  slaves. 
At  the  roll  of  his  wheels,  like  the  mshiBg  of 

waves  I 

For  I  am  the  Lord,  who  hare  mightily  spannM 
The  breadth  of  the  heavens,  and  the  sea  and 

the  land; 
And  the  mountains  shall  flow  at  my  presence,' 

and  earth 
Shall  reel  to  and  fro  in  the  glance  of  my  wrath  I 

Your  proud  domes  of  <iedar  on  earth  shall  be 
thrown. 

And  the  rank  grass  shall  wave  o'er  the  lonely 
hearthstone: 

And  your  smis  and  jonr  sires  and  your  daugh- 
ters shall  bleea 

By  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  murdering 
Medel 

I  will  sweep  ye  awav  in  destruction  and  death. 
As  the  whirlwind  that  scatters  the  chaff  witn 

its  breath; 
And  the  fanes  of  your  gods  shall  be  sprinkled 

with  gore. 
And  the  course  of  your  stream  shall  be  heard 

of  no  more  I  * 

There  the  wandering  Arab  shall  ne*er  pitch  his 
tent. 

But  the  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  wail  and  la- 
ment; 

In  their  desolate  houses  the  dragons  shall  lie. 

And  the  satym  shall  dance,  and  the  bittern 
shall  cry  !^ 

at  thy  praaence.*  — Ibaiar  IzIt.  1.    And  again,  ver.  3, 
'  Tb«  mountains  flowed  down  at  thy  praaencg.* 

*  *'  A.  dmoflrht  is  upon  her  waters*  — Jbbbiiiah  L  38L 

•  Vide  Uaxah  xUL  20. 
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LOVE 


AunoHTT  Lore  I  wboee  nameleaB  power 
This  glowinsr  heart  defines  too  w5l. 

Whose  pr«»enoe  oheen  each  fleetiftg  hour, 
Whose  silken  bonds  our  souls  oompelf 
Diif  using  such  a  sainted  spell, 

Asgilda  our  being  with  the  light 
Of  transport  and  of  rapturous  bliss. 

And  almost  seeming  to  unite 
The  ioys  of  other  worlds  to  this, 
The  heavenly  smile,  the  rosy  kiss;  — 

Before  whose  blaze  my  spirits  shrink. 
My  senses  all  are  wrapt  in  thee, 

Thy  force  I  own  too  much,  to  think 
(So  full,  so  great  thine  ecstacy) 
That  thou  art  less  than  deity  I 

Thy  golden  chains  embrace  the  land. 
The  starry  sky,  the  dark  blue  main; 

And  at  the  voice  of  thy  command, 
(80  vast,  BO  boundless  is  thy  reign) 
All  nature  springs  to  life  again  f 

II 

The  glittering  fly,  the  wondrons  thii^ 
That  microscopic  art  descries; 

The  lion  of  the  waste,  which  springs. 
Bounding  upon  his  enuniee; 

The  mighty  sea-«nake  of  the  storm, 

Hie  vorticella's  viewleas  fonn,^ 


Tile  vast  leviathan,  whiefa  takes 
His  pastime  in  the  sounding  floods; 

The  crafty  elephant,  which  maJcee 
His  haunts  in  (pylon's  spicy  woods — 

Alike  confess  thy  magio  sway. 

Thy  soul-enchanting  voice  ob^  I 

O !  whether  thou,  as  bards  have  said. 
Of  bliss  or  pain  the  partial  giver, 

Wingest  thy  shaft  of  pleasing  dread 
From  out  thy  well-stor*d  golden  oniver, 

0*er  earth  thy  cherub  wings  eztenoing. 

Thy  sea-born  mother's  ade  attendii^;  — 

Or  else,  as  Indian  fables  say. 
Upon  thine  emerald  lory  riding. 

Through  gardens,  mid  the  restless  pli^ 
Of  fountains,  in  the  moon-beam  gUung, 

Mid  sylph-like  shapes  of  maidens  dancing. 

Thy  scarlet  standard  high  advancing;  — 

Thy  fragrant  bow  of  cane  thou  bendest,^ 
IVangin^  the  string  of  honey'd  bees. 

And  thence  the  flower-Hpp'd  arrow  sendeat. 
Which  gives  or  robs  the  heart  of  ease; 

Camdfto,  or  Cnpid,  O  be  near. 

To  listen,  and  to  grant  ray  prayer  I 

*  P#M»  Bakkr  on  Anim»|riil;*i. 

*  See  &ir  WnojAM  Johsb's  Woeks,  toL  ri.  p.  Sift. 


SONG 

To  sit  beride  a  ehrjrtal  spi     _ 
Cool'd  by  the  jmam^  3/»ftjr*m 
And  bend  my  eveiy  thoqnt  to 
la  life,  is  bliss,  is  eestacryT 


And  as  within  that  spri^  I 
Each  line,  each  laatnreS a 
The  faithfal  minor  talk  OK 
It  tails  me  that  I  think  of  ym 


EXHORTATION  TO  THE   GREEKS 

*&i  ills,  ilia 


'J 


qimmWd  m\ 
flif  tit 


Abodbb  thee,  O  Greeee !  and 

day. 
When  the  millions  of  Xenc 

their  way  I 
Arouse  thee,  O  Greeoel  let  tb» 

name 

Awake  in  thy  bosom  the  h^t  cff  t^  fsne ! 
Why  hast  thou  shone  in  the  temple  id  eiort  * 
Why  hast  thoa  bhu'd  in  tbeae  Muiab  2r  ^i  * 
For  know,  that  the  former  farisht  pt^m  ^  tk^ 

stoiy 
Frodainis  hot  thy  hoodage  and  tab  b«t  iky 

shame: 
Proclaims  from  how  high  thoo  aitUleB — b« 

low 

Thonartplnqg'dinthedariEsvlf  of  tkal^A 
and^woe! 

Arouse  thee,  O  Greeee  I  from  the 
slumbers! 
The  chains  are  open  thee! — 
sleep! 
Remember  the  time,  when  ao 
hers 
Could  break  thy  thick  |A«km'y 
deep. 
Old  Athens  and  Sparta  rsmember  the 
When  the  sworas  of  the  Uv«da^  v^w  i«l  ^ 
the  hilt: 
And,  the  bright  gem  of  dfimjoeet  ker  chephi 
adorning, 

PhUasa  rejoioM  at  the  bkwd  that  y«  «|alt  I 
Remember  the  night,  whea.  ia  ahnaka  el  ^ 
^  fright. 

The  fleets  of  the  East  ia  yoer 
sunk: 

Rmnember  each  day.  whea.  ia  battle ^ . 

Prom  the  foontain  of  gloty  horw  laigely  w 
dnrak! 
For  there  is  not  ought  that  a  fraeama  cbb  fser. 
As  the  f  etters  of  insnlt,  ike  anae  of  a  alsw. 
And  there  is  not  a  voice  to  a  aatioa  ae  diair. 
As  the  wareoagof  freedom  that  edk  aa  tk 
brave. 


*  n«»  bifida  tko  ItMcfnna  omn,  sod  twMatfcp 
With  hnM  Imw  nreet,  bat  all  I  bow  ke 
H^  frith  flvti  Jlewreta  tips  tli*  iiillikx 
Whkli  thro*  five 
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KING  CHARLES'S  VISION 

'VUoa  aocBewhMt  rewmbliiiff  tb«  following,  uoA 
of  tbo  Notthem  Alaxander,  U  iaid  to  havo 
ned  by  GharlM  XI.  of  Swodeo,  the  antago- 

Sifcianund.    Tlia  raader  will  oxclaiiii,  *  Grodrt 

ApelUI*] 


In 


Cbabues  wm  Bittingr  all  alone, 
his  lonely  palnee-tower, 

there  enme  on  hia  ean  a  lieaTy  gromit 
the  silent  midnight  honr. 

3  ^arnM  him  ronn<l  where  he  heard  the  aoand, 
K  «m^  notfaimr  miKhi  he  see; 

he  only  heara  the  nightly  bird 
■hriek'd  right  fearfully. 


[«  ^om'd  him  round  where  he  heard  the  lomid, 

rTc*  hk  eaaement'e  arehad  frame; 
^Bii  he  was  aware  of  a  li^ht  that  was  there,*  ^ 

l^ot  he  wist  not  whence  it  came. 

I<9  looked  forth  into  the  nij^ht, 

^nr  ivas  calm  as  night  might  be; 
tu^  broad  and  bright  the  flashing  light 

Sferesm*d  red  and  radiantly. 

^imn  iTory  sheath  his  trusty  brand 

Of  etalwart  steel  he  drew; 
knd  he  raised  the  lamp  in  Ins  better  hand, 

liat  its  flame  was  dim  and  blue. 

Sjnd  he  opened  the  door  of  that  palace-tower. 
Bat  harsh  tumM  the  jarring  hey: 

'  By  the  Virgin's  might,'  cried  the  king  that 
night, 
*  AU  is  not  as  it  should  be ! « 

i>tow  torn  d  the  door  of  the  crazy  tower. 

And  slowly  a^n  did  it  dose; 
And  within  and  without,  and  all  about, 

A  sonnd  of  Toiees  rose. 

The  king  he  stood  in  dreamy  mood. 

For  the  voic^  his  name  did  call; 
Then  on  he  past,  UU  he  came  at  last 

To  the  pillsr'd  andienoe-hall. 

£i^ht  and  forty  oolnmns  wide. 
Many  and  earr'd  and  tall, 

>  •Aodhewasa 


And  lie 


of  a  Grey-frlw.' 

7%4T  Grey  Brother, 

aware  of  a  knight  that  was  there.* 
The  Baron  of  Smalhome. 

*  '  A  hideoiia  rock  la  nun 
Of  mighty  DUgneB-rtone.' 


'  Tou  Tile  aboraiiiahiA  tenta, 
Thm  proudly  nenr  upon  onr  Phryirian  plalnn  f  * 

8nA.K] 


*  Thin  ta,  perhapa,  an  unpardonable  falsehood,  since 
H  Is  well  known  that  Charles  was  so  great  an  enemy  to 
finery  na  cf?an  to  oh]eet  to  the  appearance  of  the  Ihike 
of  Iforlboroegh  on  that  account.  Let  those  renders, 
eritieal  aioety  this  paamge  of 


(Four  and  twenty  on  each  side) 
8tand  in  that  loidly  halL 

The  king  had  been  pigfat'  in  the  mortal  fight. 

And  struck  the  dcadljr  blow; 
The  king  he  had  strode  in  the  red  red  blood. 

Often,  afore,  and  now: 

Yet  his  heart  had  ne'er  been  so  harrow'd  with 
fear 
As  it  was  this  fearful  hour; 
For  his  eyes  were  not  dry,  and  his  hair  stood  on 

And  his  soul  had  lost  its  power. 

For  a  blue  livid  flame,  round  the  hall  where  he 
camoi 

In  fiery  circles  ran; 
And  sounds  of  death,  and  chattering  teeth. 

And  gibbering  tongues  began. 

He  saw  four  an4  twenty  statesmen  old 

Round  a  lofty  table  sit; 
And  each  in  his  hand  did  a  volume  hold. 

Wherein  mighty  things  were  writ. 

In  burning  steel  were  their  limbs  all  css'd; 

On  their  cheeks  was  the  finsh  of  ire: 
Their  armour  was  brao'd,  and  their  helmets 
were  lac'd. 

And  their  hollow  eyes  darted  fire. 

With  sceptre  of  might,  and  with  gold  crown 
bright. 

And  locks  like  the  raven's  wine. 
And  in  regal  state  at  that  board  there  sate 

The  likeness  of  a  king. 

With  crimson  ting'd,  and  with  ermine  fring'd. 

And  with  jeweu  spangled  o'er. 
And  rich  as  the  beam  of  the  sun  on  the  stream, 

A  sparkling  robe  he  wore.* 

Yet  though  fair  shone  tiie  gem  on  his  proud 
diadem, 

Though  his  robe  was  jewell'd  o'er. 
Though  brillluit  the  vmt  on  his  mailed  breast. 

Yet  they  all  were  staiu'd  with  gore  I 

And  his  eye  darted  ire,  and  his  glance  shot  Sre^ 
And  hiB  look  was  high  command; 

suhiitftate  the  followinff  stanza,  which  is  'the  whole 
troth,  and  nothing  hat  the  troth  * : 


With  buttons  of  braes  that  glitterM  like  glass. 
And  brows  that  were  crown'd  with  baya. 

With  large  blue  coat,  and  with  black  jadMMot, 
The  theme  of  his  oooatant  pr^ se. 

nothing  indeed  ooold  exceed  Chariea's  affection  for 
his  boots:  he  eat,  drank,  sad  slept  in  them;  nay,  he 
never  went  on  a  bootless  errand.  When  the  dethroned 
monarch  Aagnstos  waited  opon  him  with  proposals  of 
peace,  Charles  entertained  him  with  a  long  dissertation 
on  his  nnparalleled  aforesaid  Jack-hoots:  he  even  went 
so  far  sa  to  threaten  (scoording  to  Vcdtaire),  In  an  an- 
tlioritatiTe  epistle  to  the  senate  at  Stockholm,  that  un- 
less they  proTed  less  refractory,  he  would  send  them 
one  of  his  boots  ss  n>fl[«nt !  Now  this,  we  must  allow, 
a  step  beyond  Caligula's  consuL 
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And  each,  when  he  spoke,  stmck  bia  mifphty 
book, 
And  rais'd  his  shadowy  hand. 

And  a  headman  stood  by,  with  his  aze  on  high, 
And  qoick  was  his  ceaseless  stroke; 

And  loud  was  the  shook  on  the  echoing  block, 
As  the  steel  shook  the  solid  oak. 

While  short  and  thick  came  the  mingled  shriek 
Of  the  wretches  who  died  by  his  blow; 

And  fast  fell  each  head  on  the  pavement  red. 
And  warm  did  the  life-blood  flow.  * 

Said  the  earthly  king  to  the  ghostly  king, 

'  What  f earfol  sights  are  those  ?  ^ 
Said  the  ghostly  Ismg  to  the  earthlv  king, 

'  They  are  signs  of  fatore  woes  I ' 

Said  the  earthly  king  to  the  ghostly  king, 

*  By  Saint  Peter,  who  art  thon  ?  ^ 
Said  the  ghostly  king  to  the  earthly  king, 

*'  I  shall  be,  but  I  am  not  now.* 

Said  the  earthier  king  to  the  ghostly  king, 
^  Bnt  when  will  thy  time  draw  nigh  ? 

*  Oh  !  the  sixth  after  thee  will  a  warrior  be. 

And  that  warrior  am  I. 

*  And  the  lords  of  the  earth  ahall  be  pale  at  my 

birth. 
And  conquest  shall  hover  o'er  me; 
And  the  kingdoms  shall  shake,  and  the  nsdoos 

shall  qnake. 
And  the  thrones  fall  down  before  me. 

*  And  Cracow  shall  bend  to  mv  majesty. 

And  the  hanghtv  Dane  shall  bow;  ^ 
And  the  Pole  ^all  ily  from  ray  niercing  eye. 
And  the  scowl  of  my  clouded  brow. 

*  And  around  my  way  shall  the  hot  balls  play, 

And  the  red-tongned  flames  arise; 
And  my  pathway  flJiall  be  on  the  midnight  sea, 
*Neath  the  frown  of  the  wintry  skies. 

*  Thro'  narrow  pass,  over  dark  n^racB, 

And  the  waste  of  the  weary  pUun, 
Over  ice  and  snow,  where  the  dark  streams 
flow. 
Thro'  the  woods  of  the  wild  Ukraine. 

*  And  though  sad  be  the  close  of  my  life  and 

my  woes. 
And  the  hand  that  shall  slav  me  nnshown; 
Yet  in  every  dime,  thro'  the  lapse  of  all  time. 
Shall  my  glorious  conquests  be  known. 

*  And  blood  shall  be  shed,  and  the  earth  shall 

^  be  red 
With  the  gore  of  misery: 
And  swift  as  this  flame  shall  the  light  of  my 
fame 
O'er  the  world  as  brightly  fly.' 

As  the  monarch  spoke,  crew  the  morning  cock. 
When  all  that  pageant  bright. 


And  the  glitter  of  gold,  and  tlie 
Fled  into  the  gloom  of  jughi  I 


II.   TIMBUCTOO 

Church,  in  '  The  LouMta'a  Comfij^  (1« 
don,  1891),  says :  — 

*  The  poet  tells  a  carious  atovy  at  ihm  ww  '■ 
which  this  English  veise  priae  cuma  t*  ke  v^ 
His  father  imagined,  not,  it  may  bfv  w!mI 
without  reason,  that  his  son  was  doiag  re* 
little  at  the  university,  and,  kiwwiMg  thas  ■ 
had  a  certain  gift  for  writing  vaxvew  toU  lu 
that  he  ought  to  compete  for  tha 
medal.  Alfred  Tennyson  bad 
years  before,  a  poem  on  **  The  Battle  «l  \ 
mageddon."  This  he  took,  fuxwoAmd  H  witt 
new  beginning  and  a  Bfsw  end,  and  aact  it  «| 
for  the  theme  of  "  Tirobnefeoo."  * 

This  is  confirmed  by  tha  'Memair'  (^  . 
p.  46),  where  other  interestiog  infarmalyw  **  - 
ceming  the  poem  naay  be  found. 

The  poem  was  printed  in  tlia  'IVohnr-'* 
AcaderaicaB '  at  Cambiidgv  in  1820,aad  w»  f«> 
printed  several  times  aftarwaids  in  ihm  %«i'f 
tion  of  *  Cambridge  Prise  Poena.'  It  was  mn^ 
reprinted  by  the  author,  but  hia  aoo  appt»^ 
it  to  the  18»3  editioi  of '  Poana  liy  Tw»  K>p> 
there.' 

Arthur  Hallam  was  one  of  iba  vasBecca^*^ 
oompetiton  for  this  prise.  Hia  poent,  wriiM 
in  the  terza  rima  of  Daala,  waa  prinirt* 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  is  laelnde^  a 
the  '  Kemains '  of  1834»  editad  by  liH  latka^ 

TIMBUCTOO 


•  Deep  in  thiA  liooJiMmlPd 
A  mystic  city,  goal  of  kigh 


I  STOOD  upon  the  Mountain  which  o*erloflkt 
The  narrow  rcms,  whose  raind  itfierral 
Parts  Afrie  from  green  £*un^>e,  when  the  ^ 
Had  fall'n  below  th'  Atlantic,  and  above 
The  silent  heavens  were  Uradk'd  with  be?* 

light. 
Uncertain  whether  faery  Ucht  or  eUnd, 
Flowing  Sonthward,  and  Um  chssna  of  ^*^ 

deep  blue 
Slumber'd  nnfathomabla.  and  th*  slarB 
Were  flooded  over  with  dear  i^ory  mmd  v^ 
Igazed  upon  the  fheeny  coast  bsysnd, 
Triere  where  the  Giant  of  old  Iwe  mSx^i 
The  limits  of  his  proweas,  pillan  higll 
Long  time  erased  from  eailh:  evea  as  thsSA 
Wlien  weary  of  wild  inmad  birildetk  op 
Huge  mounds  whereby  to  st«r  faisjsHty  vr« 
A  nd  much  1  mused  on  legends  qaaivt  aal  i^ 
Which  whilmne  won  the  hearts  of  all  «■  m^ 
Toward  their  briightness,  ov'a  aa  flana  d»«i 

nir; 
But  had  thur  being  in  tho  ImbK  of  mtm 
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ir  hm  th*  life  of  flame:  and  thoa  wert  then 
tA^tfsf'M  g^ory-oiroled  memory, 

t^  Atalantis,  whom  the  wayes 
l^cxritfd  deep,  and  thou  of  hiter  name, 
fUdorado,  rooFd  witii  gold: 
to  which,  despite  all  shocks  of  change, 
oil  aact  of  capricioiis  accident, 
L  olxtng  with  yearning  hope  which  would  not 


wHen  in  some  great  city  where  the  walls 
Ice,     and   the   streets   with  ghastly   faoes 

^luong'd, 
ci.^^<er  forth  a  snbterranean  voioe, 
«>¥!«'  the  inner  columns  far  retired 
rK^idnight,  in  the  lone  Acropolis, 
ore  the  awful  Genius  of  the  place 
i9<sLB   the  pale  Priesteas  in  deep  faith,  the 

while 
[>w^e  her  head  the  weak  lami>  dips  and  winks 
t4^  ^he  fearful  summoning  without: 
Llxleas  she  erer  clasps  the  marble  knees, 
Lla«s  the  oold  hands  with  tears,  and  gazeth  on 
ocftd  ejes  which  wear  ho  light  but  that  where- 
with 
r  phantasy  informs  them. 

Where  are  ye, 
rones   of  the  Western  wave,  fair   Islands 

^reen? 
bere  are  your  moonlight  halls,  your  oedam 

glooms, 
lo  bloasoming  abysses  of  your  hills  ? 
nxr  flowering  capes,  and  your  gold-sanded 

bays 
o^pm  round  with  happy  airs  of  odorous  winds  ? 
Iiere  are  the  infinite  wayn,  which,  seraph-trod, 
oand  thro*  your  great  filysiau  solitudes, 
'hime  lowest  deeps  were,  as  with  visible  love, 
JL^d  with  Divine  effulgenoe,  circumfused, 
lowering  between  the  clear  and  polisliM  stems, 
nd  ever  circling  round  their  emerald  cones 
I  eoronals  and  glories,  such  as  gird 
he  unfading  foreheads  of  the  Saints  in  Hear 

▼en? 
or  nothing  visible,  they  say,  had  birth 
A  that  blest  ground,  but  it  was  pla^*d  about 
iTith  ita  peculiar  glory.    Then  l  raised 
ijr  voice  and  criea,  *  Wide  Afrio,  doth  thy  Sun 
»is?hten,  thv  hills  enfold  a  city  as  fair 
LS  those  which  starr'd  the  night  o'  the  eldeir 

world? 
^r  ia  the  rumour  of  thy  Timbuctoo 
L  dream  as  fnul  as  those  of  ancient  time  ? ' 

A  curve  of  whitening,  flashing,  ebbing  light ! 
L  rostiing  of  white  wings !  the  bright  descent 
)f  a  young  Seraph  I  and  he  stood  beside  me 
rhere  on  the  ridge,  and  looked  into  my  face 
^th  his  unutterable,  shining  orbs. 
k>  that  with  hasty  motion  I  did  veil 
kiy  vUuon  with  both  hands,  and  saw  before  me 
■>nch  colonr'd  spots  as  dance  athwart  the  eyes 
Df  those  that  gaxe  npou  the  noonday  Sun. 
r}irt  with  a  xone  of  flashing  gold  beneAth 
Bis  breast,  and  oompaosM  round  about  his  brow 
With  triple  arch  of  ever^hanging  bows. 
And  circled  with  the  glory  of  living  light 
And  alternation  of  allhuea,  he  stood. 
^  O  child  of  man,  why  muse  yon  here  alone 


Upon  the  Mountain,  on  the  dreams  of  old 
Which  fill'd  the  earth  with  passing  loveliness, 
Whieh  flung  strange  music  on  the   howling 

winds. 
And  odours  rapt  from  remote  Paradise  ? 
Thy  sense  is  dogged  with  dull  mortality; 
Thy  spirit  fetter 'd  with  the  bond  of  clay: 
Open  thine  eyes  and  see.' 

I  look'd,  but  not 
Upon  his  facey  for  it  was  wonderful 
With  ita  exceeding  brightness,  and  the  light 
Of  the  great  Angel  Mind  which  looked  from  out 
The  starry  glowing  of  his  restless  eyes. 
I  felt  my  soul  grow  mighty,  and  mv  spirit 
With  supernatural  excitation  bound 
Within  me,  and  my  mental  eye  grew  large 
With  such  a  vast  circumference  of  thou^t. 
That  in  my  vanity  I  seem*d  to  stand 
Upon  the  outward  verge  and  bound  alone 
Ot  full  beatitude.    Each  failing  sense. 
As  with  a  momentary  flash  of  light. 
Grew  thrillingly  distinct  and  keen.    1  saw 
The  smallest  grain  that  dappled  the  dark  earth. 
The  indistinctest  atom  in  deep  air. 
The  Moon's  white  cities,  and  the  opal  width 
Of  her  small  glowing  lakes,  her  silver  heights 
Unvisited  with  dew  of  vagrant  cloud. 
And  the  unsounded,  undescended  depth 
Of  her  black  hollows.    Tlie  clear  galaxy 
Shorn  of  its  hoary  lustre,  wonderful. 
Distinct  and  vivid  with  sharp  points  of  light. 
Blaze  within  blaze,  an  uniniaginM  depth 
And  harmony  of  planet-girded  suns 
And  moon-encircled  planets,  wheel  in  wheel, 
Arch'd  the  wan  sapphire.    Nay  —  the  hum  of 

men. 
Or  other  things  talking  in  unknown  tongues. 
And  notes  of  busy  life  in  distant  worlds 
Beat  like  a  far  wave  on  my  anxioas  ear. 
A  maze    of    piercing,    trackless,    fhrillmg 

thoughts. 
Involving  and  embracing  each  with  each, 
Rapid  as  fire,  inextricably  linked. 
Expanding  momently  with  eveiy  sight 
And  sound  which  struck  the  palpitating  sense. 
The  issue  of  strong  impulse,  hurried  through 
The  riven  rapt  brain;  aa  when  in  some  hu'ge 

lake 
Froin  pressure  of  descendant  crags,  which  lapse 
Disjointed,  crumbling  from  their  parent  slope 
At  blender  interval,  the  level  calm 
Is  ridg'd  with  restless  and  increasing  spheres 
Which  break  upon  each  other,  each  th  effect 
Of  seiMirate  impulse,  but  more  fleet  and  strong 
Than  its  precursor,  till  the  eye  in  vain 
Amid  the  wild  unrest  of  swimming  shade 
Dappled  with  hollow  and  alternate  rise 
Of  interpenetrated  arc,  would  scan 
Definite  round. 

I  know  not  if  I  shape 
These  things  with  accurate  similitude 
From  visible  objects,  for  but  dimly  now, 
Less  vivid  than  a  half-forgotten  dream. 
The  memory  of  that  men^  excellence 
Comes  o'er  me,  and  it  may  be  I  entwine 
The  indecision  of  my  present  mind 
With  its  past  clearness,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
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As  eyen  then  the  torrent  of  quick  thonght 

Absorbed  nie  from  the  nature  of  itself 

With   its  own  iieetneas.    Where  is  he  that, 

borne 
Adown  the  alopine  of  an  arrowy  stream. 
Could  link  his  shallop  to  the  fleeting  edge. 
And  muse  midway  with  philoaophio  calm 
Upon  the  wondrous  laws  which  regulate 
The  fierceness  of  the  bounding  element  ? 

My  thoughts  which  long  had  grovell'd  in  the 
slime 
Of  this  dull  world,  like  dusky  worms  which 

house 
Beneatli  unshaken  waters,  but  at  once- 
Upon  9onie  eart.h-awakening  day  of  tSpring 
l>o  pass  from  gloom  to  glory,  and  aloft 
Winnow  the  purple,  bearing  on  both  sides 
Double  display  of  star-lit  wings,  whidh  bum 
Fan-like  and  nbred  with  intensest  bloom; 
Kv'n  so  my  thoughts,  erewhile  so  low,  now  felt 
Unutterable  buoyancy  and  strength 
To  bear  them  upward  through  the  trackleBS 

fields 
Of  undefinM  existence  far  and  free. 

Then  first  within  the  South  methought  I  saw 
A  wilderness  of  spires,  and  chrystal  pUe 
Of  rampart  upon  rampart,  dome  on  dome. 
Illimitable  range  of  battlement 
On  battlement,  and  the  imperial  height 
Of  canopy  o'ercanopied. 

Behind 
In  diamond  light  npsprung  the  dazzling  peaks 
Of  Pyramids,  as  far  surpassing  earth^s 
As  heaven  than  earth  is  fairer.    Each  aloft 
Upon  his  narrow 'd  eminence  bore  globes 
Ot  wheeling  suns,  or  stars,  or  semblances 
Of  either,  uiowering  circular  abyss 
Of  radiance.    But  the  glory  of  ihe  place 
Stood  out  a  pillared  front  of  bumishM  gold. 
Interminably  high,  if  gold  it  were 
Or  metal  more  etheriiu,  and  beneath 
Two  doors  of  blinding  brilliance,  where  no  gaae 
Might  rest,  stood  open,  and  the  eye  could  scan. 
Through  length  of  porch  and  valve  and  bound- 
less hall. 
Part  of  a  throne  of  fiery  flame,  where&om 
The  snowy  skirting  of  a  garment  hung. 
And  glimpse  of  multitudes  of  multitudes 
That  minister'd  around  it  —  if  I  saw 
These  things  distinctly,  for  my  human  brain 
StaggerM  beneath  the  vision,  and  thick  night 
Came  down  upon  my  eyelids,  and  I  fell. 

With  ministering  hand  he  raised  me  up: 
Then  with  a  mournful  and  ineffable  smile, 
WhicH  but  to  look  on  for  a  moment  fill*d 
My  eyes  with  irresistible  sweet  tears. 
In  afecents  of  majestic  melody,^ 
Like  a  swoln  river*s  gushings  in  still  night 
Mimded  with  floating  music,  thus  he  spake: 

*'  There  is  no  mightier  Spirit  than  I  to  sway 
The  heart  of  man:  and  teach  him  to  attain 
By  shadowing  forth  the  Unattainable; 
And  step  by  step  to  scale  that  mighty  stair 
Whose  landing-place  is  wrapt  about  with  donds 


Of  gloiy  of  heaven.^     With  earlaaflt  l«ii 

Spring. 
And  in  the  glow  of  sallow  Snnunertida, 
And  in  red  Autumn  when  the  wixta  are  w:U 
With  gambola,  and  when  fnltvoiced  W^ 

roofs 
The  headland  with  inviolate  whit» 
I  play  about  his  heart  a  tV*"-pM 
Visit  his  eyes  with  visions,  and  his 
With  harmonies  of  wind  and  wave  and  wood. 
Of  winds  which  tell  of  waters,  and  of  watcn 
Betraying  the  elose  kissas  of  Uie  wind  — 
And  win  nim  unto  me:  and  few  thcrw  be 
So  groas  of  heart  who  have  not  felt  Had  kaw 
A  hi^er  than  they  see:  They  with  din*  e>^ 
Behold  me  darkling.    Lo  I  I  have  lervcsa  tW 
To  understand  my  presence,  and  to  im^l 
My  fulness;  I  have  fiird  Uiy  lips  wiik  powvr 
I  have  raised  thee  nighe^  to  the  apharm  ^d  a-i 

ven, 
Man's  first,  last  home:  and  thoa 

sense 
Listenest  the  lordly  music  flovriag  frasa 
Th'  illimitable  years.    I  am  the  Snirit, 
The  permeating  life  which  eoursstJi  Cbi 
All  th*  intricate  and  labyrinthine  vci 
Of  the  great  vine  of  Fable,  which,  cm 
With  growth  of  shadowing  lei^  and  'dsatin 

rarei 
Reacheth  to  every  comer  under  heavem. 
Deep-rooted  in  the  liviiu;  soil  ol  truth : 
So  that  men's  hoi>es  ana  fears  take  ret ngv  a 
The  fragrance  of  its  complicated  gkwBxa. 
And  cool  impleaohM  twilighta.    Child  oiF 
See*st  thou  yon  river,  whose  traasluoeirt  vav' 
Forth   issuing   from  the    dirkiMMi,   viadrk 

through 
^e  axgent  streets  o*  th'  city,  intgiiMC 

nahrasdc 


The  soft  inversion  of  her  tremalcras 

Her  gardens  frequent  with  the  stately  p^'m. 

Her  pagoda  hniig  with  music  of  sw«et  belk, 

Her  obelisks  of  rsngM  chtysoHts, 

Minarets  and  towers?    Lol  bow  be  |a^^ 

by. 
And  gnlphs  himself  in  sanda,  as  not  sndsnar 
To  carry  through  ths  world  thuse  wavo,  «^ 

bore 
The  reflex  of  my  tatw  in  their  depths. 
Oh  dty  I  oh  latest  throne !  whsre  I  was  nM 
To  be  a  mysterv  of  loveliness 
Unto  all  eyes,  the  time  is  well>iu(;b  eooie 
When  I  must  render  up  this  glonnns  hens* 
To  keen  Discovery:  soon  you  hrilliaat  to««0 
Shall  darken  with  the  wa^  ing  of  her  waad: 
I>arken,  and  shrink  and  shiver  iota  bats. 
Black  specks  amid  a  waste  of  dreaiy  sand. 
Low-built,  mud-waird,  barbarian  sattlMBtflt* 
How  chaag'd  from  this  fair  city  I  * 

Thnsfarfll«»^Tr^ 
Then  parted  heaven-ward  on  the  wins^  simI  1 
Was  left  alone  on  Calpe.  and  the  moon 
Had  fallen  from  the  night,  and  all  was  dark ' 


1  '  Be  ye  pert eot  even 
perfect.* 


as  yoor  Vsthsr  ta 
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POKMS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 
DITION  OF  1830,  AND  OMIT- 
ED   IN   LATER  EDITIONS 

:  the  fifty-three  poems  in  the  1830  rolnme, 
y-two  were  sappreaied  in  1842 ;  but  nine  of 
ft  (aa  explaaned  in  the  prefatory  notes)  were 
rwnrds  inoloded  in  the  oolleoted  editions. 

*HE   •HOW  AND  THE  'WHY' 

? 

I  AM  any^  man's  svitor. 
If  any  will  be  mr  tnton 
Some  say  this  life  is  pleasant, 
•Scmie  think  it  speedeth  fast» 
In  time  there  is  no  present. 
In  etemitur  no  future. 
In  eternity  no  past. 
Ve  lanprh,  we  cry,  we  are  bom,  we  die, 
Hio  wdl  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  why  t 

lie  bnlmah  nods  nnto  its  brother. 

!1k«  wbeatean  whisper  to  each  other: 

lat  is  it  they  say  ?  what  do  they  there  ? 

ly  two  and  two  make  four?  why  round  is 
not  square? 

Iiy  the  rock  stands  still,  and  the  light  elouds 
fly? 

by  the  heavr  oak  groans,  and  the  white  wil- 
lows sigh  ? 

hy  deep  is  not  high,  and  high  is  not  deep  ? 

bether  we  w^e,  or  whether  we  sleep  ? 

hether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  die '/ 

tw  yon  are  you?  why  I  am  I  ? 

\o  will  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  why  t 

be  world  is  somewhat;  it  goes  on  somehow: 
at  what  is  the  meaning  of  lAea  and  now  f 
I  feel  there  is  something;  but  how  and  what  ? 
koow  there  is  somewhat:  but  what  and  why  ? 
cannot  tell  if  that  somewhat  be  I. 
The  littk  bird  pipeth  —  *  why?  why?' 
)  the  summer  woods  when  the  sun  falls  low, 
nd  the  great  bird  sits  on  the  opposite  bough, 
'lid  stares  in   his  face,  and   shouts  'how? 

how?' 
Jid  the  black  owl  souds  down  the  mellow  twi- 

Ught, 
lod  ehants  *  how  ?  how  ? '  the  whole  of  the 

night. 

Vhy  the  life  gMS  when  the  blood  is  spilt  ? 

What  the  Ine  is?  where  the  soul  may  lie  ? 
^T  a  church  is  with  a  steeple  built: 
Ud  a  house  with  a  chimney-pot  ? 
KHio  will  riddle  me  the  how  and  the  what  ? 

Who  will  riddle  me  the  what  and  the  why  ? 

THE  BURIAL  OF  LOVE 

His  eyes  in  eclipse, 
Psle-oold  his  lips. 
The  tight  of  his  hopes  unfed. 


Mute  his  tongue. 
His  bow  unstrung 
With  the  tears  he  hath  shed, 
Backward  drooping  his  graceful  head. 
Love  is  dead: 
His  last  arrow  is  sped; 
He  hath  not  another  dart; 
Go  —  carry  him  to  his  dark  deathbed; 
Bury  him  in  the  cold,  cold  heart  — 
Lots  is  dead. 

O  truest  love  I  art  thou  forlorn. 
And  unrevenged  ?  thy  pleasant  wiles 
Foreotten,  and  thine  mnocent  joy  ? 
Shall  hollow-hearted  apathy. 
The  cruellest  form  of  perfect  soom^ 
With  languor  of  most  hateful  smiles. 
For  ever  write, 
In  the  withered  light 
Of  the  tearless  eye. 
An  epitaph  that  all  may  spr  ? 
No  I  sooner  she  herself  shall  die. 

For  her  the  showers  shall  not  fsll. 

Nor  the  round  sun  shine  that  shinetfa  to  all; 

Her  light  shall  into  darkness  chan^; 
Fmt  her  the  green  grass  shall  not  spnng. 
Nor  the  rivers  flow,  nor  the  sweet  hinls  sing. 

Till  LoTe  have  his  full  reyenge. 


TO 


SAnmsD  Juliet !  dearest  name  I 
If  to  love  be  life  alone, 
DiWnest  Juliet^ 
I  love  thee,  ana  live;  and  yet 
Love  nnretumed  b  like  the  franant  flame 
FoldingUie  slaughter  of  the  sacrmce 

Offered  to  gods  upon  an  i^tar-throne; 
My  hfsart  is  lighted  at  thine  eyes. 
Changed  into  fire,  and  blown  about  with  sighs. 


SONG 


I'  THE  glooming  light 

Of  middle  night 

So  cold  and  white, 
Worn  Sorrow  sits  by  the  moaning  wave. 

Beside  her  are  laid 

Her  mattock  and  spade. 
For  she  hath  half  delved  her  own  deep  grave. 

Alone  she  is  there: 
Hie  white  clouds  drisade:  her  hair  falls  loose: 

Her  shoulders  are  bare; 
Her  tears  are  mixed  with  the  beaded  dews. 

II 

Death  ntandeth  by; 
She  will  not  die; 
With  ghkM.  eye 
She  looks  at  her  grave:  she  cannot  sleep; 
Ever  alone 
She  maketh  her  moan: 
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She  cannot  speak:  she  can  only  weep, 

For  die  will  not  hope. 
The  thick  snow  falls  on  her  flake  by  flake. 

The  dull  wave  mourus  down  the  alo|>e. 
The  world  will  not  change,  and  her  heart  will 
not  break. 


SONG 


Thb  Kntwhite  and  the  throatlecock 
Have  Yoicea  sweet  and  clear; 
All  in  the  bloom^  May. 
They  from  the  bkwmy  brere 
CSall  to  the  fleetine  year. 
If  that  he  woold  uiem  hear 

And  stMT. 
Alas!  that  one  so  beautif nl 
Shonld  have  so  doll  an  ear  1 

II 

9kir  year,  fair  year,  thy  children  eall. 
But  thon  art  deaf  as  death; 
All  in  the  bloomM  May. 
When  thy  h^ht  perisheth 
That  from  tbae  issoeth, 
Oor  life  evanisheth: 
O,  stay  I 
Ahis !  that  lips  so  emel-dunib 
Should  have  so  sweet  a  breath  1 

III 

Fur  year,  with  brows  of  royal  k>T» 
Thon  ooniest,  as  a  kincr. 

All  in  the  bloom wl  May. 
Thy  gulden  largess  fling. 
And  loBger  hear  us  sinfir; 
'ClKMagh  thoQ  art  fleet  <h  win^. 

Yet  stay. 
Alas !  that  eyes  so  full  of  U^^ 
Should  be  8D  wandering  I 

IV 

Tbj  locks  are  all  of  snmiy  sheen 
In  rings  ci  gold  yronne,^ 

AU  in  the  bloomM  May. 
We  pri'thee  pass  not  on; 
If  thou  dost  leave  the  sun. 
Delight  is  with  thee  gone. 

O,  ctay  I 
IVni  art  the  fairest  of  tlqr 
We  pri'thee  pass  not  on. 


SONG 


Sybrt  day  hatb  its  mgbt: 

Every  night  its  mom: 
TlK»ough  dark  and  bright 

Wing^  hours  are  bone; 
Ah !  welaway ! 

^  *  Hk  ciiipi  hair  in  linina  wm  yrmiu^,* 


Seasons  flower  and  fade; 
Golden  calm  and  storm 
Mingle  da^  by  day. 
There  is  no  bright  fona 
Doth  not  cast  a  shade — 
Ah  I  welaway ! 

II 

When  we  laugh,  and  cfiir  ndiiib 
'  Apes  the  happy  veid. 
We  ^re  so  kin  to  earth, 
Pleasannee  fathers  pain — 
Ah !  welaway ! 
Madness  laugbeth  lood: 
Lan^ter  bringeth  team 
£yes  are  worn  away 
Till  the  end  of  fears 
Cometh  in  the  shroud. 
Ah!  welaway! 

Ill 

AH  is  change,  woe  or  weal; 
Joy  is  Sorrow's  brother; 
Grief  and  gladness  steal 
Symbols  of  each  othen 
Ah  I  welaway  I 
Larks  in  heaven's  cope 
Sing:  the  culvers  monni    : 

All  the  livelong  day. 
Be  not  all  forlorn: 
Let  us  weep  in  hope  — 
Ah  I  welaway! 

HERO  TO  LEANDER 

Included  by  Emerson  in  his 
(1874). 

O  oo  not  Tet J  my  love ! 

The  mgnt  is  dark  and  vast; 
The  white  moon  is  lud  in  her  heaves  abon. 

And  the  waves  dimb  high  and  fsat. 
O,  kiss  me,  kiss  me,  ooee  affsin. 

Lest  thy  kiss  should  be  the  lart  I 
O  kiss  me  ere  we  part; 
Grow  dosor  to  my  heart ! 
My  heart  is  warmer  surely  thaa  ths  Voob  « 
the  main. 
Ojoy!  O  bliss  of  blisses ! 

lly  heart  cf  hearts  art  thou. 
Gome  bathe  me  with  thy  tiasna, 

My  eyelids  and  my  brow. 
Bark  how  the  wild  rain  biases. 

And  the  load  sea  roan  below. 


Tby  heart  beats  through  thy  RMy  fink. 

So  gladly  doth  Hstirr 
Thine  eye  in  drops  of  gmdness  swim. 

I  have  bathed  thee  vrith  the  pleassatnjni 
Tliy  loeln  are  dripping  bafan; 
TlioQ  riialt  not  wimder  henee  tiMugltt, 

I  *11  stay  thee  with  mj  k 
To-Biebt  the  roaring  bnne 

Will  rend  thy  golden 
Tly  ocean  vrith  the  morrow  li^d 
Win  be  both  Um  and  calm; 
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i  the  billow  win  embra4!6  thee  with  a  kin  as 

sof  fc  as  mine. 
To  Western  odors  wander 

On  the  blaok  and  moaninir  flea, 
L.nd  when  thoa  art  dead,  Leander, 

My  sool  rnnst  follow  tnee  I 
^  KG  not  ^et,  my  love  1 

Thy  Toioe  is  sweet  and  low; 
riie  deep  salt  wave  breaks  in  aboTe 

Those  marble  steps  below. 
The  turret-stairs  are  weC 

That  lead  into  the  sea. 
..foander !  go  not  yet. 
The  pleasant  stars  have  set: 
3,  s:o  not,  ero  not  yet, 

Or  I  will  follow  thee ! 

THE  MYSTIC 

•fOBLS  have  talked  with  him,  and  showed 

him  thrones: 
»  knew  him  not;  he  was  not  one  of  ye, 
9  scorned  him  with  an  undiseeming  soom: 

0  coald  not  read  the  raarrel  in  his  eye, 
lie  still  serene  abstraction:  he  hath  felt 
he  ranities  of  after  and  before; 
Ibeit,  his  spirit  and  his  secret  heart 
he  stem  experiences  of  oonyerse  lires, 
he  linked  woes  of  many  a  fiery  chanM 

ad  puriiSed,  and  ehastenedj  and  maae  free. 

1  ways  there  stood  before  him,  nif^ht  and  day, 
f  wayward  Tary-colored  circumstance 

he  imperishable  presences  serene, 

olossal,  without  form,  or  sense,  or  sound, 

Atn  ahsdows  but  unwanin?  presences 

'ourfac^  to  four  comen  of  the  sky: 

Lud  jet  SKain,  three  shadows,  fronting  one, 

^e  toTwaadj  one  resp^ciant,  three  but  one; 

Lud  yet  again,  again  and  evermore, 

or  the  two  first  were  not,  but  only  seemed. 

hie  fl^mdow  in  the  midst  of  a  great  lii^ht, 

hie  reflex  from  eternity  on  time, 

hie  mighty  countenance  of  perfect  calm, 

Iwfnl  with  most  invariable  eyes. 

^or  him  the  silent  congregated  hours, 

[Htnghters  of  time,  divinely  tall,  beneath 

>eveie  and  yonthful  brows,  with  shining  eyes 

smiling  a  godlike  smile  fthe  innocent  light 

!)f  earliest  youth  pierced  through  and  through 

withaU 
Keen  knowledges  of  low-embow^d  eld) 
tJnheld,  and  ever  hold  aloft  the  clond 
which  droops  low-hung  on  either  gate  of  Kfe, 
Both  birth  and  death:  he  in  the  centre  fixt. 
Saw  far  on  each  side  through  the  grated  gates 
Most  pale  and  clear  and  lovely  distances. 
He  often  lying  broad  awake,  and  yet 
Remaining  from  the  body,  and  apart 
In  intellect  and  power  and  will,  hath  heard 
Time  flowing  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
And  all  things  creeping  tn  a  day  of  doom.  ^ 
How  could  ye  know  him  ?    Ye  were  yet  within 
The  narrower  circle:  he  had  wellnigh  reached 
The  Isst.  which  with  a  region  of  white  flame, 
Pure  without  heat,  into  a  larger  air 
Upbamittg,  and  an  ether  of  black  blue, 
l&vwteth  and  ingirds  all  other  lives. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER 


Voice  of  the  summer  wind, 

Joy  of  the  summer  plain. 

Life  of  the  summer  hours, 

Carol  clearly,  bound  along.^ 

No  Ttthon  thou  as  poets  feign 

^hame  fall  *em,  they  are  deaf  and  blind). 

But  an  insect  lithe  and  stronff. 

Bowing  the  seeded  summer  flowers. 

Prove  their  falsehood  and  thy  quarrel. 

Vaulting  on  thine  airy  feet. 
Clap  thy  wielded  sides  and  carol, 
Carol  clearly,  chirrup  sweet. 
Thou   art   a   inailM  warrior   in   youth   and 
strength  complete; 

Armed  cap-a-pie 
Full  fair  to  see; 
Unknowing  fear, 
Undreadini^  loss, 
A  gallant  cavalier. 
Sans  peur  el  sans  renrocAe, 
In  sunlight  and  in  snadow. 
The  Bayard  of  the  meadow. 

II 

I  would  dwell  with  thee, 

Merry  grasshopper. 
Thou  art  so  glaa  and  free, 

And  as  light  as  air; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  or  tears. 
Thou  hast  no  compt  of  years. 
No  withered  immortality. 
But  a  short  youth  sunny  and  free. 
Carol  clearly,  bound  along. 

Soon  thy  joy  is  over, 
A  summer  of  loud  song. 

And  slumbers  in  the  clover. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  evil 
In  thine  hour  of  love  and  revel. 

In  thy  heat  of  summer  pride. 
Pushing  the  thick  roots  aside 
Of  the  singing  flowerM  grasses. 
That  brush  thee  with  their  silken  treases? 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  evil, 
Shooting,  singing,  ever  springing 

In  and  out  the  emerala  glooms, 
Ever  leaping,  ever  singing. 

Lighting  on  the  golden  blooms  ? 

LOVE,  PRIDE,   AND  FORGETFUL- 

NESS 

Ere  yet  my  heart  was  sweet  Lovers  tomb. 

Love  labored  honey  busily. 

I  was  the  hive,  and  Love  the  bee. 

My  heart  the  honeycomb. 

One  very  dark  ana  chilly  night 

Pride  came  beneath  and  held  a  light. 

The  cmel  vapors  went  through  all. 
Sweet  Love  was  withered  in  his  cell: 
Pride  took  Love's  sweets,  and  by  a  spell 
Did  change  them  into  gall ; 
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And  Memory,  tboogkh  fed  by  Pride, 
Did  yrax  bo  thin  on  gall. 
Awhile  she  scarcely  lived  at  all. 
What  marvel  that  she  died  ? 


CHORUS 

IN  AN    UNPUBLISHED    DRAMA,  WRITTEN 
VERY   EARLY 

Thk  varied  earth,  the  moving  heaven. 

The  Trapid  waste  of  roving  sea, 
The  fonntain-pre^ant  mountains  riven 

To  shapes  oi  wild^t  anarchy, 
Bysecret  fire  and  midnight  storms 

That  wander  round  their  windy  cones. 
The  subtle  life,  the  countless  forms 

Of  living  things,  the  wondrous  tones 
Of  man  and  beast  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 

The  day,  the  diamonded  night. 

The  echo,  feeble  child  of  sound. 
The  heavy  thunder^s  griding  might. 

The  herald  lightning^s  starry  bound. 
The  vocal  spring  of  bursting  bloom. 

The  naked  summer's  glowing  birth, 
The  troublous  autunm's  sallow  gloom. 

The  hoarhead  winter  paving  earth 
With  sheeny  white,  are  full  of  strange 
Astonishment  and  boundless  change. 

Each  sun  which  from  the  centre  flings 

Grand  music  and  redundant  fire. 
The  burning  belts,  the  mightv  rings,  ^ 

The  murmurous  planets*^rolling  choir. 
The  globe^filled  arch  that,  cleaving  air, 

Lost  in  its  own  effulgence  sleeps. 
The  lawless  comets  as  they  glare,  ^ 

And  thunder  through  the  sapphire  deeps 
In  wayward  strength,  are  full  of  strange 
ABtomahment  and  boundless  change. 


LOST   HOPE 

Tou  cast  to  ground  the  hope  which  once 
mine: 

But  did  the  while  your  harsh  decree  denlore, 
Embalming  with  sweet  tears  the  vacant  shrine, 
My  heart,  where  Hope  had  been  and  was  no 
more. 

So  on  an  oaken  sprout 
A  goodly  acorn  grew; 
But  vrinds  from  neaven  shook  the  acorn  out, 
And  filled  the  cup  with  dew. 


THE  TEARS  OF   HEAVEN 

Hbavrn  weeps  above  the  earth  all  night  till 

mom, 
III  darkness  weeps  as  all  ashamed  to  weep, 
.Bi'cause  the  earth  hath  made  her  state  forlorn 
With  self -wrought  evil  of  unnumbered  yeara^ 


And  doth  the  fruit  of  her  di8h( 
And  all  the  day  heaven  gatbem 
Into  her  own  blue  eyes  so  clear  Aad 
And  showering  down  the  glory   «f 

day. 
Smiles  on  the  earth's  worn  htow  ta 

she  may. 


LOVE   AND  SORROW 

O  MAIDEN,  fresher  than  the  first  ^rsiCM  l&d 
With  which  the  fearf ol  springtide  Becfe  ^ 

lea. 
Weep  not,  Almeida,  that  I  said  to  thee 
That  thou  hast  half  my  heart,  for  batter 
Doth  hold  the  other  half  in  sovrsaty. 
Thou  art  my  heart's  son  in  love's  crj9taSi'» 
Yet  on  both  sides  at  onoe  thou  caaet  snt  *i^ 
Thine  is  the  bright  side  of  my  heart,  eed  tii-a 
Hy  heart's  day,  but  the  shadow  of  my  heir. 
Issue  of  its  own  substance,  my  heart**  watM 
Thou  canst  not  lighten  even  with  tkff  Ughu 
Ali-powerful  in  beauty  as  then  ait. 
Almeida,  if  my  heart  were  snbstmeelsii> 
Then  might  thy  rays  pass  through  to  the  to^ 


siae 


So  swiftly,  that  they  nowhere  wenld  ebid^ 
But  lose  tnemselves  in  utter  emptinei 
Half-light,  half-shadow,  let  m  spirit 
They  never  learned  to  love  who  never  kjr« : 
weep. 


TO  A   LADY   SLEEPING 

O  THOU  whose  fringed  lids  I  ease  npon. 
Through  whose  dim  brain  tnewiiwtf 

are  borne. 
Unroof  the  shrines  of  clearest  vision. 
In  honor  of  the  silver-fleckM  mom; 
Long  hath  the  white  wave  of  the  vtrgia  li^ 
Driven  back  the  billow  of  the  drenmtal  dvi 
Thou  all  unwittingly  proloagest  nifdbt. 
Thongh  long  ago  Ustening  the  pdsid  lark. 
With  eyes  dropt  downward  tnroogh  the  i» 

serene 


Over  heaven's  parapet  the  aagek 


SONNET 

Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  of  vo*^ 
With  one  brief  winter,  and  indue  i*  th»  i^o^ 
Hues  of  fresh  youth,  and  mightiljr  ontgrvc 
The  wan  dark  coil  of  faded  voSttiag  " 
Forth  in  the  pride  of  beauty  issninfr 
A  sheeny  snake,  the  light  of  venial  heirM*^ 
Moving  his  crest  to  all  sweet  plots  of  flovtn 
And  watered  valleys  where  the  yosng  ^^* 

sing; 
Could  I  thus  hope  my  lost  deligfat^s  nnn^ 
I  straightly  would  command  the  tears  to  a**? 
From  my  charged  lids;  bat  inwardly  I 
Some  vitAl  heat  as  yet  my  heart  m  w«omc 
That  to  itself  hath  drawn  th»  fmsen  csib 
Yrura  my  cold  eyes,  and  melted  it 
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SONNET 

OUQR  Nisrht  hath  climbed  her  peak  o£  higrh- 

est  noon, 
d  bitter  blasts  the  screaming  autumn  whirl, 
night  through  archways  of  the  bridgM 
pearl, 
d  portnis  of  pare  silver,  walks  the  moon, 
ilk  on,  my  soul,  nor  crouch  to  agonjr, 
m  cloud  to  light,  and  bitterness  to  joy, 
id  dross  to  gOMi  with  glorious  alchemy, 
jting  thy  throne  above  the  world^s  annoy. 
iiin&  thon  aboTe  the  storms  of  sorrow  and 

ruth 
kftt  roar  beneath;  unshaken  peace  hath  won 

thee; 
shalt  thon  pierce  the  woyen  elooms  of  truth; 
shall  the  blessing  of  the  meek  be  on  thee; 
in  thine  hour  of  dawn,  the  body's  youth, 
1  honorable  eld  shall  come  upon  thee. 


SONNET 

iAi<i«  the  hag  Evil  die  with  child  of  Good, 
r  propNSgate  again  her  loathed  kind, 
brunging^  the  cells  of  the  diseased  mind, 
atef  ul  with  hanging  cheeks,  a  withered  brood, 
hough  hourly  pastured  on  the  salirsnt  blood  ? 
h  !  that  the  wmd  which  bloweth  cold  or  beat 
Toald  shatter  and  overbear  the  brazen  beat 
(  their  broad  vans,  and  in  the  solitude 
f  middle  space  confound  them,  and  blow  back 
heir  wild  cries  down  their  cavern  throats,  and 

slake 
nth  points  of  blast-borne  hail  their  heated 

eyne  I 
o  their  wan  limbs  no  more  might  come  be- 
tween 
*he  moon  and  the  moon*s  reflex  in  the  night, 
for  blot  with  floating  shades  the  solar  li^t. 


SONNET 

Chb  pallid  thnnder^rtricken  sigh  for  gmn, 
)own  an  ideal  stream  they  ever  float, 
Ind  sailhig  on  Pactolos  in  a  boat, 
>rown  toul  and  sense,  while  wistfully  they  strain 
iVeak  eves  upon  the  glistering  sands  that  robe 
The  unaerstream.    The  wise,  could  he  behold 
i^athedraled  caverns  of  thick-ribbed  gold 
Vnd  branching  silvers  of  the  central  globe, 
W^onld  marvel  from  so  beautiful  a  sight 
How  scorn  and  min,  pain  and  hate  could  flow : 
Hat  Hatred  in  a  gold  cave  sits  below; 
Pleached  with  her  hair,  in  mail  of  argent  light 
Shot  into  gold,  a  snake  her  forehead  clips, 
^nd  skins  the  oolor  from  her  trembling  lips. 


LOVE 
I 

Trop,  from  the  first,  unborn,  nndyini;:  Love, 
Albeit  we  gsse  not  on  thy  glories  near, 


Before  the  face  of  Qod  didst  breathe  and  move, 
Though  night  and  pain  and  ruin  and  death 

reignhere. 
Thon  folaest,  like  a  golden  atmosphere. 
The  very  throne  of  the  eternal  Gk>d: 
Passing  through  thee  the  edicts  of  his  fear 
Are  mellowed  into  music,  borne  abroad 
By  the  loud^  winds,  though  they  uprend  the 
Even  from  its  central  deeps :  thine  empery 
Is  over  all;  thou  wilt  not  brook  eclipse; 
Thou  ^oest  and  retumest  to  His  lips 
Like  lightning:  thou  dost  ever  brood  above 
The  silence  of  all  hearts,  unutterable  Love. 

II 

To  know  thee  is  all  wisdom,  and  old  age 
Is  but  to  know  thee :  dimly  we  behold  thee 
Athwart  the  veils  of  evils  which  infold  thee. 
We  beat  npon  our  aching  hearts  in  rage; 
We  cry  for  thee;  we  deem  the  world  thy  tomb. 
As  dwellers  in  lone  planets  look  upon 
The  mighty  disk  of  their  majestic  sun. 
Hollowed  m  awful  chasms  of  wheeling  gloom. 
Making  Uieir  day  dim,  so  we  gaxe  on  thee. 
Gome,  thou  of  many  crowns,  white-robM  Love, 
Oh  1  rend  the  veil  in  twain:  ail  men  adore  thee: 
Heaven  crieth  after  thee;  earth  waiteth  for 

thee; 
Breathe  on  thy  wingM  throne,  and  it  shall 

move 
In  music  and  in  light  o^er  land  and  sea. 

iti 

And  now  —  methinks  I  gaze  upon  thee  now. 
As  on  a  serpent  in  his  agonies 
AwcHitricken  Indians;  what  time  laid  low 
And  crushing  the  thick  fragrant  reeds  he  lies, 
When  the  new  year  warm -breath^  on  the 

Earth, 
Waiting  to  hght  him  with  her  purple  skies. 
Calls  to  him  by  the  fountain  to  uprise. 
Already  with  the  pangs  of  a  new  birth 
Strain  the  hot  Rpheres  of  his  convulsM  eyes. 
And  in  his  writhings  awful  hues  begin 
To  wander  down  his  sable-sheeny  sides. 
Like  light  on  troubled  waters:  from  within 
Anon  he  rusheth  forth  with  merry  din. 
And  in  him  light  and  joy  and  strength  abides; 
And  from  his  brows  a  crown  of  living  light 
Looks  through  the  thick-stemmed  woods  by 

day  and  night. 

ENGLISH   WAR-SONG 

Who  fears  to  die  ?    Who  fears  to  die  ? 
Is  there  any  here  who  fears  to  die  ? 
He  shall  find  what  he  fears;  and  none  shall 
grieve 
For  the  man  who  fears  to  die; 
But  the  withering  scorn  of  the   man]   shaV 
cleave 
To  the  man  who  fears  to  die. 

CHORUS. 

Shont  for  England  t 
Ho!  for  England  I 
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G^rge  for  Eneland  I 
Merry  Eogland ! 
England  for  aye  I 

The  hollow  at  heart  shall  cronch  forlorn, 

Htf  shall  eat  the  bread  of  common  soom; 
It  shall  be  steeped  in  the  salt,  salt  tear, 

Shall  be  steeped  in  his  own  salt  tear : 
Far  better,  far  better  he  never  were  bom 

Than  to  shame  merxy  Enj^land  here. 
Cho.  — Shoat  for  England !  etc. 

There  staadeth  onr  ancient  enemy; 

Hark  !  he  shonteth  —  the  ancient  enemy  I 
On  the  ridge  of  the  hill  his  banners  rise; 

They  stream^  like  fire  in  the  skies; 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high 

Till  it  dazzle  and  blind  his  eyes. 

Cho.  —  Shout  for  England  I  efb. 

Come  alonpr !  we  alone  of  the  earth  are  free; 
The  child  in  our  cradles  is  bolder  than  he; 
For  where  is  the  heart  and  strength  of  slayes  ? 

Oh  I  where  is  the  strength  of  slaves  ? 
He  id  weak  I  we  are  strong:  he  a  slave,  we  are 
free; 
Come  along  I  we  will  dig  their  graves. 
Cho. —Shout  for  England  I  etc. 

There  standeth  our  ancient  enemy; 

Will  he  dare  to  battle  with  the  free  ? 
Spur  along  I  spur  amain  I  charge  to  the  fight: 

Charge  I  charge  to  the  fight  I 
Hold  up  the  Lion  of  England  on  high  I 

Shout  for  God  and  our  right  I 

Cho.  —  Shout  for  England  I  etc* 


NATIONAL  SONG 

Reprinted  in  'The  Foresters '  in  18^    See 
Notes. 

Therb  is  no  land  like  England 

Wherever  the  light  of  day  be; 
There  are  no  hearts  like  English  hearts. 

Such  hearts  of  oak  as  they  be. 
There  is  no  land  like  England 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  be; 
There  nre  no  men  like  Englishmen, 

So  tall  and  bold  as  they  be. 

chorus. 

For  the  French  the  Pope  may  shriye  'em. 
For  the  devil  a  whit  we  heeii  'em: 
As  for  the  French,  Ood  speed  'em 

Unto  their  hearths  desire. 
And  the  merry  devil  drive  'era 

Through  the  water  and  the  fire. 

FULL  chorus. 

Our  glory  is  onr  freedom. 
We  lord  it  o'er  the  sea; 
We  are  the  sons  of  freedom. 
We  are  free. 


•4 


There  is  no  land  like  EngUad, 

Where'er  the  light  of  day  be; 
There  are  no  wives  Uke  Ei^lisih  wivei. 

So  fair  and  chaste  as  they  be. 
There  is  no  land  Uke  ^*ir^nTri, 

Where'er  the  light  orday  bee 
There  are  no  maios  Uke  t^ig>«^ 

So  beautiful  as  they  be. 

Cho.— For  the  FVeneli,  etc 


DUALISMS 

Two  bees  within  a  crystal  flowerbeU  nrM 
Hum  a  love-lay  to  the  weei-wind  at  anoid 
Both  alike,  they  bus  together. 
Both  aUke,  they  hum  together. 
Through  and  throng  the  flcnrered  hest^l 
Where  in  a  ereepine  oeve  the  wave  nrs^    ^*' 
Lays  itself  cum  and  widle. 
Over  a  stream  two  birds  of  gbaoier  fcetkr. 
Do  woo  each  other,  eaanlUng  te| 
Both  aUke.  they  (rude  together. 

Side  by  side; 
Both  aUke,  they  sing  together, 
Arohing  blue-gloesM  neeks  bsneeth  the  jfB9^ 
weather. 

Two  children  lovelier  than  Lore  adtm  ihrk 

are  singing, 
As  they  gambol,  luy-garlands  everstrisfisr 
Both  in  bloem-white  nlk  aie  froekti- 
Like,  nnUke,  they  roam  toeether 
Under  a  summer  vault  of  golden 
Like,  unUke,  they  sing  together 
Side  by  side, 
Mid-May's  darUng  go1d«i»4ockM, 
Summer's  tanling  diamond-eyed. 


THE  SEA  FAIRIES 


This  poem  (see  p.  15  above)  wte  s»  im^ 
altered  when  it  was  included  in  the  editV*  ••' 
1853  that  I  give  the  original  fom  iafsil  Wii> 

Slow  sailed  the  weary  marinen,  and  st« 
Between  the  green  brink  and  the  rosaiac  ^^ 
White  Umbs  umobM  in  a  etystal  air. 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  anna,  and  bosone  jt^ 
To  little  harps  of  gold :  and  while  they  u^ 
Whisperinpr  to  each  other  half  in  Umt, 
Shri^  musie  leaohed  them  on  the naddbiA 


SONG 


*way. 


^hsAt 


Whither    i^way,     whither 

away  ?    Flv  no  more:  . 

Whither  away  wi'  the  rangiag  asil  f  v^*'' 

away  wt'  the  oar  ? 
Whither  away  from  the  high  gieeafiaU  »ai^ 

happy  blossoming  shmv  f 
Weary  manners,  hither  away. 

One  and  all,  one  and  aU, 
Weary  mariners,  come  and  plaT; 
We  will  sing  to  you  aU  the  day; 
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'url  the  sail  and  the  foam  will  fall 
'rom  ^6  prow  t    One  and  all, 
"iixl  llie  sail  1    Drop  the  oar  1 

Leap  aahore, 
ow  {laager  and  trouble  and  toil  no  more. 
kitlier  away  wi'  the  sail  and  the  oar  ? 

Drop  the  oar, 

Leap  ashore, 

Fly  no  more ! 
ixer  Away  wi'  the  sail  ?  whither  away  wi* 

the  oar? 
y   &nd  night  to  the  billow  the  fonntain 

calk: 
*\m  shower  the  g^ambollinf  waterfalls 
P'rom  wandering  over  the  Tea; 
ley  freshen  the  silvery-crimaon  ahells, 
id  thick  with  white  bells  the  olover-hill 

avrells 
Higrh  over  the  fuli-toned  sea. 
f*rrily  carol  the  revelling  gales 
Over  the  islands  free: 
*oni  the  green  seabanks  the  rose  down-trails 
To  the^nappy  brimmM  sea. 

!>me  hither,  eome  hither  and  be  our  lords. 

For  Tuerrpr  brides  are  we: 

^e  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet 

wrirds. 
Oh  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasnre  and  love  and  revelry; 
Oh  listen,  listen,  yonr  eyes  shall  glisten, 
len   the  clear  sluup  twang  of  the  golden 

chords 
Runs  up  the  ridged  sea. 
'e  will  not  find  so  happy  a  shore, 
V'eary  mariners  I  all  tne  world  o'er; 

Oh  I  fly  no  more ! 
learken  ye,  hearken  ye,  sorrow  shall  darken 

Danger  and  trouble  and  toil  no  more; 
Whither  away  ? 
Drop  the  oar; 
Hither  away,  «• 

Leap  ashore; 
Oh  fly  no  more  —  no  more: 
tiither  away,  whither  away,  whither  away 
with  Uie  sail  and  the  oar  ? 


Oc      c  / 
L    p€0VT€9 

I 

111  thoughts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams  are  true, 

All  visions  wild  and  strange; 
Uan  is  the  measure  of  all  trutn 

Unto  himself.    All  truth  is  change. 
Ml  men  do  walk  in  sleep,  and  all 

Have  faith  in  that  they  dream: 
For  all  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all, 

And  all  things  flow  like  a  stream. 

II 

There  is  no  rest^  no  calm,  no  pause, 
Nor  good  nor  ill,  nor  light  nor  shade, 

Nor  essence  nor  eternal  laws: 
For  nothing  is,  bnt  all  is  made. 


But  if  I  dream  that  all  these  are, 
Thev  are  to  me  for  that  I  dream; 

For  all  things  are  as  they  seem  to  all. 
And  all  things  flow  like  a  stream. 

Ami  — this  very  opinion  is  only  true  relatively  tc 
the  flowing  philoaophera. 


IV.  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  EDITION  OF  1833,  AND 
OMITTED  IN  LATER  EDI- 
TIONS 

Of  the  thirty  poems  in  the  1838  volume, 
fourteen  were  omitted  in  1842 ;  but  eight  of 
these  (including  *  Kate, '  restored  since  the 
poet's  death)  were  afterwards  given  a  place  in 
the  collected  editions,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
fatory notes. 

SONNET 

0  BEAUTT,  passing  beauty  t  sweetest  Sweet  I^ 
How  canst  thou  let  me  waste  my  youth  in 

sighs? 

1  only  ask  to  sit  beside  thy  feet. 

Thou  knowest  I  dare  not  look  into  thine  eves. 
Might  I  but  kiss  thy  hand  !    1  dare  not  fold 

My  arms  about  thee — scarcely  dare  to  speak. 
And  nothing  seems  to  me  so  wild  and  bold. 

As  with  one  kiss  to  touch  thy  blessed  cheek. 
Methinks  if  I  should  kiss  thee,  no  control 

Within  the  thrillingbrain  could  keen  afloat 

The  subtle  spirit.    Even  while  I  spoke. 
The  bare  worcl  kiss  hath  made  my  inner  soul 

To  tremble  like  a  lutestring,  ere  the  note 

Hatli  melted  in  the  silence  that  it  broke. 


THE   HESPERIDES 

This  poem  is  reprinted  in  the  'Memoir' 
(vol.  i.  p.  61)  with  the  following  note  :  — 

*  Published  and  suppressed  by  my  father, 
and  republished  by  me  here  (with  accents 
written  by  him)  in  consequence  of  a  talk  that  I 
had  with  him,  in  which  he  regretted  that  he 
had  done  away  with  it  from  among  his  "  Juve- 
nilia." ' 

The  author  of  the  '  Memoir '  has  since  added 
*  Kate '  (which  he  does  not  mention)  to  the 
'  Juvenilia  *  in  the  collected  editions  (see  p.  2o 
above),  but  he  has  not  restored  this  poenu 

"  Hesperus  and  his  daughters  three, 
That  sing  about  the  golden  tree." 

Comut. 

Thb   North-wind   falPn,  in   the   new-starr^. 

night  f 

Zidonian  Hanno,  voyagiiuf  beyond  "* 

The  hoary  promontory  of  Soloe 
Past  Thsrmiaterion,  in  calmed  bays, 
Between  the  southern  and  the  western  Horn, 
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Heard  neitlier  warbling  of  the  niebtingale. 

Nor  melody  of  the  Libyan  lotus  flute 

Blown  seaward  from  the  shore;  but  from  a 

slope 
That  ran  bloom-bright  into  the  Atlantic  blue. 
Beneath  a  highland  leaning  down  a  weight 
Of  cliffs,  and  aM)ned  below  with  cedar  shade, 
Came  Toices,  like  the  voices  in  a  dream, 
Continaons,  till  he  reached  the  outer  sea. 

SONG 


The  golden  apfile,  the  golden  apple,  the  hal- 
lowed fruit, 

Guard  it  well,  guard  it  warily, 

Singinj?  airily, 

•Standing  about  the  charmed  root. 

Round  about  all  is  mute, 

As  the  snow-field  on  the  monntain-peaks, 

As  the  sand-field  at  the  mountain-foot. 

Crocodiles  in  briny  creeks 

Sleep  and  stir  not:  all  is  mute. 

If  ye  Slug  not,  if  ye  make  false  meaanre, 

We  shall  lose  eternal  pleasure, 

Worth  eternal  want  ot  rest. 

Laugh  not  loudly:  watch  the  treasure 

Of  the  wisdom  of  the  West. 

In  a  corner  wisdom  whispers.    Five  and  thrae 

(Let  it  not  be  preached  abroad)  make  an  awful 
mptery. 

For  the  blossom  onto  threefold  miisic  bloweth; 

Evermore  it  is  bom  anew; 

And  the  sap  to  threefold  music  floweth, 

Fram  the  root 

Drawn  in  the  dark, 

Up  to  the  fruit, 

Creeping  under  the  fragrant  bark, 

Liquid  gold,  honeysweet,  thro'  and  thro'. 

Keen^yed  Sisters,  singing  airily, 

Xiooking  warily 

Every  way, 

Gnara  the  apple  night  and  day. 

Lest  one  from  the  East  come  and  take  it  away. 

II 

Father  Hesper,  Father  Hesper,  watch,  watch, 

ever  and  a^e. 
Looking  under  silver  hair  with  a  silver  eye. 
Father,  twinkle  not  thy  steadfast  sight; 
Kingdoms  lapse,  and  cumates  change,  and  races 

die; 
Honor  comes  with  mystery: 
Hoarded  wisdom  brings  delight. 
Number,  tell  them  over  and  number 
How  many  the  mystic  fruit-tree  holds 
Lest  the  red -combed  dragon  slumber 
Rolled  together  in  purple  folds. 
Look  to  him,  father,  lest  he  wink,  and  the 

golden  apple  be  stoVn  awa:^. 
For  his  ancient  neart  is  drunk  with  overwateh- 

ings  night  and  day. 
Round  about  the  hallowed  fmit-trse  curled^ — 
Sing  away,  sing  aloud  evermore  in  the  wind, 

without  stop. 
Lest  his  sealM  eyelid  drop* 


For  he  is  older  than  the  worlA. 
If  he  waken,  we  waken, 
Rapidiv  leveUing  eager  eyes. 
H  he  sleep,  we  sleep. 
Dropping  the  eyelia  over  the 
If  the  golden  apple  be  taken. 
The  world  will  be  overwiae. 
Five  links,  a  golden  chain,  are 
Hesper,  the  drag-on,  and  sisters 
Bound  about  the  golden  tree. 

Ill 

Father  Hesper.  Father  Hesper,  watch, 

night  ana  day, 
Lest  the  old  wound  of  the  world  b«  lirmMd, 
The  glory  nnsealM, 
The  golden  apple  stolen  away. 
And  the  ancient  secret  revealed* 
Look  from  M'est  to  east  along: 
Father,  old  Himala  weakens,  Caneasna  if  ^  ^ 

and  strong. 
Wandering  waters  nnto  wanderioff  waten  aI 
Let  them  clash  togetker,  foam  and  £alL 
Out  of  watchings,  out  of  wil«s, 
Comes  the  bliss  of  secret  smiles. 
All  things  are  not  told  to  all. 
Half-round  the  mantling  night  is  drswn. 
Purple  fringed  with  even  and  dawn. 
Hesper  hateth  Phosphor,  eveninc  hatietb  bjc%> 

IV 

Every  flower  and  ereir  fniit  the  vedalsait  hnad 

Of  this  warm  sea-wind  ripeneth^ 

Arching  the  billow  in  his  deep; 

But  the  land-wind  wandereth, 

Broken  by  the  highland-steep. 

Two  streams  upon  the  violet  den>; 

For  the  western  sun  and  the  w«st«f*  stv. 

And  the  low  west-wind,  breathing  alar. 

The  end  of  dav  and  beginning  of  nicbt 

Make  the  apple  holy  and  bright; 

Holy  and  bright,  round  and  foil,  brigkt  i^ 

bleA, 
Mellowed  in  a  land  of  rest^ 
Watch  it  warily  day^  and  night; 
All  good  things  are  in  the  wecL 
Till  mid  noon  the  cool  east  light 
Is  shut  out  by  the  tall  hillbrow; 
But  when  the  full-faced  sunset  veDowlr 
Stays  on  the  flowering  areh  of  the  bonga. 
The  luscious  fruiti^pe  olnstereth  mallov^t 
Golden-kemelled,  golden-cored. 
Sunset-ripened  above  on  the  trea. 
The  world  is  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  the  apple  of  gold  hugs  over  the  saa 
Five  links,  a  golaen  chain  are  we, 
Hesper,  the  dragon,  and  aisteia  tlars«. 
Daughters  three. 
Bound  about 

The  gnarlM  bole  of  the  eharmM  tn^ 
The  golden  apple,  the  gotdan  apfils,  tkf**^ 

lowed  fruit, 
Guard  it  weU.  guard  it  warilj, 
Watch  it  warily, 
Singing  ainly. 
Standing  aboot  tha  ohami4d 
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ROSALIND 

^is  poem  (see  p.  21  abore)  baa  been 
■«d,  bat  without  tne  following^  note,  which  is 
tended  to  it  in  the  1833  yolnme :  — 

Lxtthor's  Notb. —  Perhaps  the  following 
^9  may  be  allowed  to  atand  aa  a  separate 
ith  ;  oii^nally  they  made  part  of  the  text, 
BTe  they  were  manifestly  snperflaona. 

Mt  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
I^ld,  subtle,  careless  Rosalind, 
la  cme  of  those  who  know  no  strife 
Of  inward  woe  or  ontward  fear; 
To  whom  the  slope  and  stream  of  Ufa, 
The  life  before,  the  life  behind. 
In  the  ear,  from  far  and  near, 
Chimeth  muaieallv  clear. 
My  falcon-hearted  Rosalind, 
Fall-sailed  before  a  vigorous  wind, 
la  one  of  those  who  cannot  weep 
for  others'  woes,  bnt  overleap 
All  the  petty  shocks  and  fears 
That  trouble  life  in  early  years. 
With  a  flash  of  frolic  scorn 
And  keen  delight,  that  never  falb 
Away  from  freshness,  self-apbome 
With  snch  gladness  as,  whenever 
The  fresh-flashing  springtime  calls 
To  the  flooding  waters  cool. 
Young  fishes,  on  an  April  mom. 
Up  and  down  a  rapid  river, 
I^ap  the  little  waterfalls 
That  sing  into  the  pebbled  pooL 
My  happ^  falcon,  Rosalind, 
Hath  oaring  fancies  of  her  own, 
Fresh  as  the  dawn  before  the  day. 
Fresh  as  the  early  sea-smell  blown 
Through  yineyaras  from  an  inland  bay. 
My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind, 
Because  no  shadow  on  you  falls. 
Think  yon  hearta  are  tennisballs 
To  play  with,  wanton  Rosalind  ? 


SONG 

Who  can  say 

Why  To^ay 

To-morrow  will  be  yesterday  ? 

Whocantell 

Why  to  smell 

The  violet  recalls  the  dewr  prime 

Of  youth  and  buried  time  ? 

The  cause  is  nowhere  found  in  riiyme. 


SONNET 

ntnTBN  ON    HEARING   OF  THE   OUTBREAK 
OF  THE  POLISH  INSURRECTION 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  gather  from  afar 
The  hosb  to  battle:  be  not  bought  and  sold. 
I,  brare  Poles,  the  boldest  of  the  bold; 


Break  through  your  iron  shackles — fling  them 

far. 
O  for  those  days  of  Piast,  ere  the  Czar 
Grew  to  his  strength  among  his  deserts  cold; 
When  even  to  Moscow's  cupolas  were  rolled 
The  growing  murmurs  of  the  Polish  war  I 
Now  must  your  noble  anger  blaze  out  more 
Than  when  from  Sobieski,  clan  by  clan. 
The  Moslem  myriads  fell,  and  fled  before  — 
Than  when  Zamoysky  smote  the  Tartar  Ehaa; 
Than  earlier,  when  on  the  Baltic  shore 
Boleslas  drove  the  Pomeranian. 


O  DARLING  ROOM 


0  DARUKO  room,  my  heart's  delight, 
Dear  room,  the  apple  of  my  sight. 
With  thy  two  couches  soft  and  wnite. 
There  is  no  room  so  exquisite, 
No  litUe  room  so  warm  and  bright. 
Wherein  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 

II 

For  I  the  Nonnenwerth  have  seen,    ' 
And  Oberwinter's  vineyards  green. 
Musical  Lurlei;  and  between 
The  hills  to  Bingen  have  I  been, 
Bingen  in  Darmstadt,  where  the  Rhene 
Curves  toward  Mentz,  a  woody  scene. 

Ill 

Yet  never  did  there  meet  my  sight. 

In  any  town  to  left  or  right, 

A  little  room  so  exquisite, 

With  two  such  couches  soft  and  whlto^ 

Not  an^  room  so  warm  and  bright, 

Wherem  to  read,  wherein  to  write. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH 

You  did  late  review  my  lays, 

Crus^  Christopher; 
You  did  minpfle  blame  and  praise, 

Rustv  Christopher. 
When  I  learnt  from  whom  it  came, 
I  forgave  yon  all  the  blame. 

Musty  Christopher; 
I  could  not  forgive  the  praiae« 

Fusty  Christopher. 


V.    OTHER    DISCARDED    AND 
UNCOLLECTED   POEMS 

ON  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

Written  in  18S0.    See  Notes. 

Thzreforb  your  Halls,  your  ancient  College^ 
Your  portals  statned  with  old  kings  and  queenii 
Your  gardens,  myriad-volumed  libraries, 
Wax-lighted  chapels,  and  rich  carven  screeoii 
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Your    doctors  and   your  piocton,  and  your 

deans 
Shall  not  avail  yon,  when  the  Daybeam  qK>rtB 
New-risen  o'er  awakenM  Albion  —  No  ! 
Nor  yet  your  solemn  organ-pipes  that  blow 
Melodious  thunders  thro*  your  vacant  courts 
At  morn  and  eve  —  because  your  manner  sorts 
Not  wi^  this  age  wheref rora  ye  stand  apart  — 
Because  the  lips  of  little  chil<u«n  preach 
Agt^inst  you,  you  that  do  profess  to  teach 
And  teaoh  us  nothing,  feeding  not  the  heart. 


NO  MORE 

This  and  the  two  following  poems  were  con- 
tributed to  *  The  Gem,  a  Literary  Annual  * 
(London,  1831). 

0  SAD  No  More  !  O  sweet  No  More  I 
O  strange  No  More  ! 

By  a  mossed  brookbank  on  a  stone 

1  smelt  a  wildweed  flower  alone; 
There  was  a  ringing  in  mv  ears,  ^ 

And  both  my  eyes  gushed  out  with  tears. 
Snrelv  all  pleasant  things  had  gone  before, 
Low-buried  fathom  deep  beneath  with  thee. 
No  MOBB  I 

ANACREONTICS 

With  roses  musky-breathed. 
And  drooping  danodilly. 
And  silver-leaved  lily, 
And  ivy  darkly-wreathed, 
I  wove  a  crown  before  her. 
For  her  I  love  so  dearly, 
A  garland  for  Lenora. 
With  a  silken  cord  I  bound  it. 
Lenora,  laughing  clearly 
A  light  and  thrilling  laughter, 
About  her  forehead  wound  it. 
And  loved  me  ever  after. 


A  FRAGMENT 

Whxrb  is  the  Giant  of  the  Sun,  which  stood 
In  the  midnoon  the  glorv  of  old  Rhodes, 
A  perfect  Idol  with  nrofulgent  brows 
Far-sheening  down  tne  pnrplt*  seas  to  those 
Wlio  sailed  from  Mizraim  underneath  the  star 
Named  of  the  Dragon  —  and  between  whose 

Umbs 
Of  brassy  vastness  broad-blown  Argosies 
Drave  into  haven  ?    Yet  endure  unscathed 
Of  changeful  cycles  the  great  P3rramid8 
Broad-based  amid  the  fleeting  sands,  and  doped 
Into  the  slumberous  summer  noon;  but  where, 
Mysterious  Egypt,  are  thine  obelisks 
Graven  with  gorgeous  emblems  undiscemed  ? 
Thy  placid  Sphinxes  brooding  o'er  the  Nile  ? 
Thy  shadowing  Idols  in  the  colitudes. 
Awful  Memnonian  countenances  calm 
Looking  athwart  the  burning  flats,  far  off 


Seen  by  the  high-necked  camel  on  the  -«-< 
Journeying  southward  ?    \\liere  are  th.^  z.  -3 

ments 
Piled  by  the  strong  and  simbora  Anak^in 
Over  their  crowned  brethren  Ok  and  Oi^ji  * 
Thy  Memnon  when  his  peaceful  tips  arc  k .-. 
With  earliest  rays,  that  from  his  motliirrV  «^ 
Flow  over  the  Arabian  bay,  no  more 
Breathes  low  into  the  charmed  earn  orf  n..  n 
Clear  melody  flattering  the  crisped  Nil* 
By  columned  Thebee,    Old  Memplus  hail .  i 

down: 
The  Pharaohs  are  no  more:  lomewhsre  m  •!-  d 
They  sleep  with  staring  ejee  and  giUe<i  U^ 
Wrapped  round  with  spiced  *»•*— »*M>m  m  J 


Eo 


ts 


Rock-hewn  and  sealed  for  ever* 


SONNET 

Contributed  to  'Friendship*!  Offenqg/  • 
annual,  1832. 

Ms  my  own  fate  to  lasting  sorrow  dootOK^ 
Thy  woes  are  birds  of  passage,  tzaavit^^rr: 
Thy  spirit,  circled  with  a  living  glorr. 

In  summer  still  a  summer  ioy  resumetn. 

Alone  my  hopeless  melanonoiy  glooSMth. 
Like  a  lone  cypress,  through  the  tvuls'- 
hoary. 

From  an  old  garden  where  no  flower  bUe 
eth. 
One  cypress  on  an  island  promontory. 

But  yet  mv  lonely  spirit  foUowB  thine. 
As  round  the  rolhng  earth  night  fcdlovi  dtfi 

But  yet  thy  lights  on  my  horixon  shin«« 
Into  mv  night,  wheu  thou  ait  far  amaj. 

I  am  so  dark,  alas  I  and  thou  so  bright. 

When  we  two  meet  there  *a  nerer  pof  eet  D^ 

SONNET 

Contributed  to  'The  Englishman**  Mtft- 
zine  *    for  August,   1881 ;    and   rcpriau4  a 
Friendship's  Offering,'  1833^ 

Check  every  ontflash,  every  mder  Mfly 
Of  thought  and  speech ;  speak  low,  a&^  P^ 
up  whoUjr 
Thv  spirit  to  mild-minded  Helaaeholy: 
This  is  the   place.    Throngh  yonder  p^' 
alley 
Below  the  blue-green  rirer  windeth  ilovir; 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 
The  crisped  waters  whisper  mnsieBUy, 

And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  h^  y- 
The  nightingale,  with  long  and  low  |n^io<  •■' 
Warbled  from  yonder  knoH  of  solemn  Un.  ^ 
And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowerr  in*-* 
The  summer  midges  wove  their  wastos  p*' 
bol. 
And  all  the  white-stemmed  piaewoo^  *^ 

above  ^^ 
When  in  thia  valley  fint  X  fadd  nf  kv^ 
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SONNET 
'^ntrll>iited  to  '  the  Torkahire  Literary  An- 

KRB  are  three  things  which  fill  my  heart 

-w^itk  mgha, 
d  steep  my  soul  in  laughter  (when  I  yiew 
Lr  niAiaen-f onus  moving  like  melodies)  — 
inples,  roseUps,  and  eyes  of  any  hue. 
ere  are  three  things  heneath  the  blessed  skies 
r  vrHich  I  live  —  black  eyes  and  brown  and 

blue: 
Lold  them  all  most  dear;  but  oh  I  black  eyes, 
ive  And  die,  and  only  die  in  yon. 

late  such   eyes   looked   at  me — while  I 

mnaed, 
I  «\tii3et,  underneath  a  shadowy  plane, 
1  old  Bayona  nigh  the  southern  sea  — 
■om  an  half-open  lattice  looked  at  me, 
savr  no  more  —  only  those  eyes  —  confused 
nd  dazzled  to  the  heart  with  glorious  pain. 


THE  SKIPPING-ROPE 

Printed  in  1842,  but  omitted  in  all  editions 
Eter  185a 

Sure  never  yet  was  antelope 

Could  skip  so  lightly  by. 
Stand  o£f,  or  else  ray  skipping-rope 

Will  hit  you  in  the  eye.  ^ 
How  lightly  whirls  the  skipping-rope  I 

How  fairy-like  you  fly  I 
Qo.  get  you  gone,  you  muse  and  mope  — 

I  hate  that  silly  sigh. 
Nay,  dearest,  teach  me  how  to  hope, 

Or  teU  me  now  to  die. 
There,  take  it,  take  my  skipping-rope, 

And  hang  yourself  thereby. 


THE  NEW  TIMON  AND  THE 
POETS 

Published  in  •  Punch,*  February  28,  1W6, 
signed  '  Alcibiades  * ;  and  followed  in  the  next 
namber  (March  7,  184())  by  the  lines  entitled 
*  Afterthought/  aiterwards  included  as  *  Lit- 
erary Squabbles'  in  the  collected  edition  of 
1372.    iSee  p.  zv.  above. 

"Wk  know  him,  out  of  Shakespeare's  art. 
And  f  hose  fine  curses  which  he  spoke; 

Tlie  old  Timon,  with  his  noble  heart. 
That,  strongly  loathing,  greatly  broke. 

So  died  the  Old:  here  comes  the  New. 

Re^'ard  him:  a  familiar  face: 
I  th(m(;ht  we  knew  him:  What,  it 's  you. 

The  padded  man  —  that  wears  the  stays  — 

Who  killed  the  girls  and  thrilled  the  boys 
With  dandy  pathos  when  you  wrote  I 


A  Lion,  yon,  that  made  a  noise. 
And  shook  a  mana  en  papilUkeg, 

And  once  you  tried  the  Muses  too; 

You  failed.  Sir:  therefore  now  yon  tnzii« 
To  fall  on  those  who  are  to  yon 

As  Captain  is  to  Subaltern. 

But  men  of  long^nduring  hopes. 
And  carelMs  what  this  nour  may  bring. 

Can  pardon  little  would-be  Popes 
And  Bbummslb,  when  they  try  to  sting. 

An  Artist,  Sir,  should  rest  in  Art, 
And  waive  a  little  of  his  claim; 

To  have  the  deep  Poetic  heart 
Is  mere  than  all  poetic  fame. 

But  yon.  Sir,  you  are  hard  to  please; 

Yon  never  look  but  half  content; 
Nor  like  a  gentleman  at  ease. 

With  moral  breadth  of  temperament. 

And  what  with  spites  and  what  with  feais. 

Yon  cannot  let  a  body  be: 
Itis  always  ringing  in  your  ears. 
They  call  this  man  as  good  as  me.' 

What  profits  now  to  understand 
The  merits  of  a  spotless  shirt — 

A  dapner  boot  —  a  little  hand  — 
If  half  the  little  soul  is  dirt  ? 

You  talk  of  tinsel  I  why,  we  see 

The  old  mark  of  rouge  upon  vour  cheeks. 
You  prate  of  Nature  !  you  are  ne 

That  spilt  his  life  about  the  cliques, 

A  TiMON  you  I    Nay,  na]r,  for  shame: 

It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest  — 
The  fierce  old  man  —  to  take  his  name. 

Yon  bandbox.    Off,  and  let  him  rest. 


LINES 

Contributed  to  *  The  Manchester  Athen»nm 
Album,'  1850. 

Here  often,  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined, 

I  took  delight  in  this  locality. 
Here  stood  tlie  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind. 

And  here  the  Grecian  ships  did  seem  to  be. 
And  here  again  I  come,  ana  only  find 

The  drain-cnt  levels  of  the  marshy  lea,  — 
Gray  sea  -  banks   and   pale   sunsets,  —  dreary 
wind. 

Dim  shores,  dense  rains,  and  h^avy-douded 
seal 


STANZAS 

Contributed  to  'The  Keepaake,'  an  illus- 
trated annual,  185L 
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Wbat  time  I  wasted  yonthf  nl  houn, 
One  of  the  shinixi^  winged  powers, 
Show'd  me  yast  difEs  with  crown  of  towen. 

As  towards  the  graoioos  light  I  bow^d. 
They  seem'd  high  palaces  and  proud. 
Hid  now  and  then  with  sliding  dond. 

He  said,  *  The  labor  is  not  small: 
Tet  winds  the  pathway  free  to  all:  — 
Take  care  thou  dost  not  fear  to  fall  I  * 

BRITONS,  GUARD  YOUR  OWN 

Gontribnted  to  '  The  Examiner,'  January  31, 

1852.  '     ' 

Rise,  Britons,  rise,  if  manhood  be  not  dead; 
The  world's  last  tempest  darkens  overhead; 

The  Pope  has  bless'd  him; 

The  Church  caressed  him; 
He  triumphs;  maybe  we  shall  stand  alone. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

His  ruthless  host  is  bought  with  plunder'd  gold, 
By  lying  priests  the  peasants'  votes  oontiv&^d. 

All  freedom  vamsh'd, 

The  true  men  banish'd, 
He  triumphs;  maybe  we  shall  stand  alone. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

Peace-lovers  we  —  sweet  Peace  we  all  desire  — 
Peace-lovers  we  —  but  who  can  trust  a  liar  ?  — 

Peace-lovers,  haters 

Of  shameless  traitors. 
We  hate  not  France,  but  this  man's  heart  of 
stone. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

We  hate  not  France,  but  France  has  lost  her 

voice. 
This  man  is  France,  the  man  they  call  her 
choice. 
By  tricks  and  spying. 
By  craft  and  lying, 
And  murder  was  her  freedom  overthrown. 
Britons,  guard  your  own. 

'  Vive  I'Empereur '  majr  follow  by  and  by; 
*  God  save  t tie  Queen '  is  here  a  truer  cry. 

Ood  save  the  Nation, 

The  toleration. 
And   the  free   speech   that   makes  a  Briton 
known. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

Rome's  dearest  daughter  now  is  captive  France, 
The  Jesuit  laughs,  and  reckoning  on  hib  chance, 

Would,  unrelenting, 

Kill  all  dissenting, 
Till  we  were  left  to  fight  for  truth  alone. 

Britons,  guard  your  own. 

Call  home  your  ships  across  Biscayan  tideSf 
To  blow  the  battle  from  their  oaken  sides. 

Why  waste  they  vender 

Their  idle  thonder  ? 


Why  stay  they  there  togmard  a  fcwei^  iksa 
Seamen,  guard  your  own. 

We  were  the  best  of  marksmen  lai^  a^^o. 
We  won  old  battles  with  our  streiig;th,  t^  k 

Now  practise,  yeomea. 

Like  those  bowmen. 
Till  your  balls  fly  as  their  true  shafts  have  flu 

Yeomen,  guard  your  own. 

His  soldier-ridden  Highness  might  ,r-tn»,r 
To  take  Sardinia,  Belgium,  orUie  Rkiae: 

Shall  we  stand  idle, 

Nor  seek  to  bridle 
His  rude  aggressions,  till  we  stand 

Make  their  cause  your 


Should  he  land  here,  and  for  one  hoar  fstvi 
There  must  no  man  go  back  to  bear  the  Uk 

No  man  to  bear  it  — 

Swear  it  1  we  swear  it  t 
Although  we  fight  the  banded  worid 

We  swear  to  guard  oar  own. 

ADDITIONAL  VERSES 

To  *  God  Save  the  Queen  I '  written  for  i 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  EnglMsJ  •■  ^ 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  January  :t<\  Iv& 

God  bless  our  Prince  and  Bridal 
God  keep  their  lands  allied, 

God  save  the  Queen  I 
Clothe  them  with  righteonsnaai. 
Crown  them  with  happiness. 
Them  with  all  blessingB  bless, 

God  save  the  Queen  I 

Fair  fall  this  hallow'd  hour. 
Farewell,  our  England's  Bowm% 

God  save  the  Queen  I 
Farewell,  first  rose  of  May  I 
Let  both  the  peoples  say, 
God  bless  thy  marriagendaj, 

God  bless  the  Queen  I 


THE   WAR 

Printed  in  the  *  London  Times.'  Biav  9,  K*^ 
reprinted  in  the  *  Death  of  OSaoBe'  tofaoa 
1892,  with  the  title,  '  Riflemen,  Fonn.* 

Thsrb  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar. 

Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  the  ifj* 
Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war  1 
Well  if  it  do  not  roll  our  wav. 
Form  I  form  I  Riflemen,  fonn ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  stone ! 
Riflemeii,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  foml 


Be  not  deaf  t^  the  somid  that  warosl 
Be  not  enird  by  a  despot's  pleat 

Are  figs  of  thistles,  or  grapes  <rf  th<vnif 

How  should  a  despot  set  men  Frssf 

Form  I  form  I  Riflemen,  tami 
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Rexuly,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  t 
Biiiemen,  Kiflemen,  Riflemen^  f  onn  1 

TjBft  3roTiT  reforms  for  a  moment  go  I 

Liook  to  your  batts,  and  take  good  aims  1 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so 

XluLn  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in  flames  I 
Porm  1  form  I  Riflemen,  form  I 
Ready,  be  ready  to  :neet  the  storm  ! 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  form  I 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die  ! 

Forrn  in  Freedom's  name  and  the  Queen's  I 
True  tbat  we  have  a  f&ithfnl  ally, 

Bat  only  the  devil  can  tell  what  he  means. 
form  I  form !  Riflemen,  form  t 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  Riflemen,  Riflemen,  form ! 

THE  RINGLET 

Printed  in  the  '  Enoch  Arden '  voliime,  1864, 
mt  afterwards  suppressed. 

•  YoxTK  ringlets,  your  ringlets, 

That  look  so  golden-gay. 
If  you  will  give  me  one,  but  one. 

To  kiss  it  night  and  day. 
Then  never  chilling  touch  of  Time 

Will  turn  it  silver-gray^ 
And  then  shall  I  know  it  is  all  true  gold 
To  flame  and  sparkle  and  stream  as  of  old. 
Till  all  the  comets  in  heaven  are  cold. 

And  all  her  stars  decay.' 
'  Then  take  it,  love,  and  put  it  by; 
This  cannot  change,  nor  yet  can  L' 


*  My  ringlet,  my  ringlet. 

That  art  so  golden-gar, 
Jfovr  never  chilling  touch  of  Time 

Can  turn  thee  silveriipray; 
And  a  lad  may  wink,  and  a  girl  may  hint| 

And  a  fool  may  say  his  say; 
For  my  doubts  and  fears  were  all  amiss. 
And  I  swear  henceforth  by  this  and  this, 
That  a  doubt  will  only  come  for  a  kiss. 

And  a  fear  to  be  kissM  away.* 
'  Then  kiss  it,  love,  and  put  it  by: 
If  this  can  change,  why  so  can  L' 

II 

0  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

I  kissM  yon  nignt  and  day, 
And  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

Ton  still  are  golden-gay, 
Bnt  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

You  should  be  silver-gray? 
For  what  is  this  which  now  I  *m  told, 

1  that  took  you  for  true  gold, 

She  that  gave  yon  's  bought  and  sold. 
Sold,  sold. 


ORinfi:let,0  Ringlet, 
,    She  blosh'd  a  ro^  i 


roared. 


When  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

She  dipt  you  from  her  head. 
And  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 

bhe  gave  you  me,  and  said, 
'  Coine,  kiss  it,  love,  and  put  it  bj: 
If  this  can  change,  wh^  so  can  L 
O  fie,  yon  golden  nothing,  fie^ 
You  golden  lie, 

3 

0  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 
I  count  you  much  to  blame. 

For  Ringlet,  O  Ringlet, 
Yon  put  me  much  to  shame. 

So  Ringleti  O  Ringlet. 
I  doom  ^on  to  the  flame. 

For  what  is  this  which  now  I  leacQ, 

Has  given  all  my  faith  a  turn  ? 

Bum,  you  glossy  heretic,  bom. 
Bum,  bum. 


LINES 

Written  in  1864,  at  the  request  of  the  Queen, 
for  inscription  on  the  statue  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  at  Frogmore;  printed  in  *The  Court 
Journal,'  March  19, 1864. 

Long  as  the  heart  beats  life  within  her  breast^ 
Thy  child  will  bless  thee,  gnai-dian  mother 
mild. 

And  far  away  thy  memory  will  be  blest 
By  children  of  the  children  of  thy  child. 

1865-1866 
Contributed  to  *  Good  Words,'  March,  1868^ 

I  STOOD  on  a  tower  in  the  wet. 

And  New  Year  and  Old  Year  met, 

And  winds  were  roaring  and  blowmg, 

And  I  said,  '  O  years  that  meet  in  tears, 

Have  ye  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing  ? 

Science  enough  and  exploring. 

Wanderers  coming  ana  going. 

Matter  enough  for  deploring, 

But  aught  that  is  worth  the  knowing? ' 

Seas  at  my  feet  were  flowing, 

Waves  on  the  shingle  pouring. 

Old  Year  roaring  and  blowing. 

And  New  Year  blowing  and  roariog. 

STANZA 

Contributed  to  the  'Shakespearean  Shcsvr. 
Book,'  printed  in  Moreh,  1884,  for  a  fair  got 
up  for  the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women. 

Not  he  that  breaks  the  dams,  but  he 
That  thro'  the  channels  of  the  State 
Convoys  the  people's  wish,  is  great ; 

His  name  is  pure,  his  fame  is  free. 

COMPROMISE 

Addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prim« 
Minister,  in  November,  1881,  when  the  Fran- 
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ohiae  Bill  was  being-  diseiused  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  afterwards  printed  in  the  *Pall 
Mall  Gazette.' 

STEEBSKANf  be  not  precipitate  in  thy  act 
Of  steering,  for  the  riyer  here,  my  friend, 
Parts  in  two  channels,  moving  to  one  end. 
This  g^33  straisrht  forward  to  the  cataract, 

That  streams  about  the  bend; 
But  tho*  the  cataract  seem  the  nearer  way, 
Whatever  the  crowd  on  either  bank  may  say, 
Taka  thou  the  bend^  *t  will  save  thee  many  a 
day. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  SAPPHIC  METRE 

Contributed  to  Professor  Jebb*8  *  Primer  of 
Greek  Literature,'  1877. 

Faded  every  violet,  all  the  roses ; 
Gona  the  glorijua  promisa,  and  the  victim 
BrokcjH  in  the  angler  of  Aphrodite 
Yields  to  the  victor. 

The  following^ '  nnpnblished  fragment  *  was 
printed  in  ^  Kos  Rosaruni,'  an  anthology  edited 
by  Hon.  Mis.  Boyle,  1S85 :  — 

The  night  with  sudden  odor  reePd, 
The  southern  stars  a  music  peal'd, 
Warm  beams  across  the  meadow  stole ; 
For  Love  flew  over  grove  and  field. 
Said,  *  Open,  Rosebud,  open,  yield 
Thy  fragrant  soul.* 

The  following  prefatory  stanza  was  contri- 
buted in  1891  to* Pearl,*  an  English  poem  of 
the  14th  oentury,  edited  by  Mr.  Israel  Gol- 
laucz :  — 

We  lost  yon  for  how  long  a  time. 
True  Pearl  of  our  poetic  prime  I 
We  found  you,  ana  you  gleam  reset 
In  Britain's  lyric  coronet. 

[Other  poems  by  Tennyson  mentioned  by 
Shepherd  and  Luce  in  their  Bibliographies 
(neither  of  which  is  invariably  accurate)  as 
printed,  but.  omitted  in  the  collected  editions, 
are  the  following :  a  stanza  in  tho  volume  of 
hiij  ]M)miid  prp8«}ntpd  to  the  Piinc«»s8  Louise  of 
Schleswig-Ilohtein  by  representatives  of  the 
nurses  of  En.rl:ind  ;  lines  on  the  christening  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Fife ;  and  lines 
to  the  memory  of  J.  R.  Lowell.  These  are 
not  referred  to  in  the  *  Memoir,'  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  copies  of  them. J 


VI.    NOTES    AND     ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 

Pa^  1.    Tq  THB  QtHBEN. 

The  following  is  the  stanra  referring  to  the 
Crrstal  Palace  Exhibition  of  X861,  whioh  origi- 
nally  followed  tha  6th:  — 


She  bRHu^t »  vast  _  _  ^ 

When  Europe  snd  the 

Of  our  fierce  world  w^re  odzt  u  bieaii 
And  brethren  in  her  balb  of  ^ank 

For  an  early  version  of  the  noem  (fma  1& 
in  the  Librarv  of  the  Drszei  laitatotu.  PL^ 
delphia),  see  Jones's  *  The  Growth  of  tbe  Id-^  j 
of  the  King,*  p.  152.  Nine  of  the  tlii-'^t 
stanzas  are  entirely  unlike  the  poem  u  tauL^ 
published. 

Page  2.  And  statesmen  u/  her  eomciU  aut.  *"^ 
ThiA  stanza  was  once  quoted  b^  Mr.  GUistir 
in  the  House  of  Commons  with  remarka- 
etf^«ot.  Lord  John  Manners,  in  sa  srsusij*"' 
against  political  change,  had  qaoud  the  pati  • 
description  of  England  as 

A  land  of  old  and  wide  renown 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broedMu  doem 


!i 


The  retort  was  none  the  leas  effective 
the  passage  was  taken  fnnn  a  different  iMen. 

Page  4.  LsoNiifB  Elegiacs. 

The  title  in  1830  was  simply  'Elegiuf.^ 
line  6  *  wood-dove  *  was  *  tutle,'  sod  b  15  *  tf* 
was  ^and.' 

For  the  allusion  in  *  The  ancient  posts  ^  v 
eth,'  etc.,  compare  *  Locksley  Hsll  Sztr  Ya3 
After*:  *Hesper,  whom  the  poet  eul'd  :> 
Brin^erhome  of  all  good  thiiKS.*  T^fcfah 
enoe  is  to  the  fragment  of  Sappho;  -~ 

*E<nrcp«,  vorro  ^«p«ic* 
^tp9i^  otnir,  ^^p«tc  aty«, 
^p«tv  iLaript  rocAo. 

Byron  poraphraMs  it  in '  Don  Joan'  (m.1(n)^* 

O  Hesperus  I  thou  bringeet  sU  good  thingt'- 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  huniny  cbMr, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wmfii 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o*er-UborM  stser; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hoorth-ittcne  cUacs, 
Wliitp'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  datf, 

Are  rather*'!  round  u^  by  thy  look  of  rs«t ; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  (he  mother*! 


Supposed  Cokfessiokb,  eta 

The  original  title  was  *'  ^Snpposed  Q<mifmat 
of  a  Second-mte  Sensitive  ^lind  not  in  l'oi7 
with  Itnc'lf /  In  the  poem  as  restonvi  the  fu^ 
lowing  lines,  after  line  39,  were  omitted:  ^ 

A  grief  not  nnlnfonned,  end  doll, 
Benrtcd  witYi  hope,  of  hope  as  foil 
A«  is  the  blood  with  lif",  or  night 
And  a  dork  cloud  with  rich  moonUitl 
To  stand  beside  a  grave,  and  aee 
The  red  smsll  atoms  wherewith  we 
Arn  built,  and  omile  in  calm,  and  mt* 
*  These  littln  motes  and  grains  shall  M 
Clothed  on  with  Imniortality 
More  glorious  than  the  noon  of  dsf. 
All  that  is  passed  Into  the  flowers, 
And  into  b^iiKtA  and  other  mtm^ 
And  all  the  Norland  whirlwind  slioima 
From  open  vaults,  and  all  the 
OVrwashes  with  i^arp  salts. 
Shall  fleet  together  all,  and  be~ 
Indued  with  immortality.* 


The 
*  waxen 
160. 


only  other  changes  are  '  rosy  fincen'i* 
cen  fingers  *  in  42,  and  *  umm  far  *  nM'i* 
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The  *  Westminster  Review*  (January,  1831) 
loogmzed  in  this  poem  *  an  extraordinary  oom- 
ination  of  deep  reflection,  metaphysical  analy- 
se picturesque  description,  dramatic  transition, 
id  strongr  emotion.'  Arthur  Hal  1am,  in  the 
£ii|>:lt8hman*s  Magazine '  (August,  1831),  said 
I  it:  *  The  **  Confessions  of  a  Second-rate  Sen- 
t  X  ve  Mind ''  are  £ull  of  deep  insight  into  human 
ature,  and  into  those  particular  trials  which 
re  sure  to  beset  men  who  think  and  feel  for 
lemselves  at  this  epoch  of  social  development. 
Ixe  title  is  perhaps  ill  chosen ;  not  only  has  it 
D  appearance  of  ^uaintness,  which  has  no  sufli- 
ient  reason,  but  it  seems  to  us  incorrect.  The 
lood  portrayed  in  this  poem,  unless  the  admir- 
ble  eJull  of  delineation  has  deceived  us,  is 
it  her  the  clouded  season  of  a  strong  mind  than 
be  habitual  condition  of  one  feeUe  and  seo- 
D(l-rate.* 

Paere  7.    IflADBL. 

in  1442  *  wifehood '  (line  16)  was  changed  to 
marringe,'  and  *  blenched*  (a  milprint?)  to 
blimched.' 

Page  8.    Mariana. 

lu  the  4th  line  the  first  readinsr  was  *  the 
»6ach  to  the  f^rden-wall.'  Bayard  Taylor, 
vriting  in  1877  (in  *'  International  Review,'  vol. 
v.).  quotes  the  poet  as  saying:  *Thei*o  is  mj 
*'  Mariana/*  for  example.  A  line  in  it  is 
irrong,  ana  I  cannot  possibly  change  it,  because 
t  has  been  so  long  published  ;  yet  it  always  an- 
loys  me.  I  wrote  '*  That  held  the  peach  to  the 
farden-wall.**  Now  this  is  not  a  characteristic 
)f  tho  scenerv  I  had  in  mind.  The  line  should 
\m  **  That  held  the  pear  to  the  gable- wall."  ' 
Whether  this  conversation  occurred  during 
Taylor's  visit  to  Tennyson  in  1^57  I  cannot  say ; 
but  the  line  was  changed  in  the  printed  poem  in 
li^'AU  or  seventeen  years  before  the  review  was 
written. 

In  line  43,  the  original  reading  was  *did 
dark  ; '  retained  in  1842,  but  chans:ed  in  1845. 

In  line  50,  ^  ud  and  away '  was  at  first '  up  an' 
away  '  (ehangea  in  1842).  In  line  63,  the  origi- 
nal sung  i'  the  pane '  was  retained  down  to 
l^'»0,  Line  80  was  originally,  *  Downsloped  ^ 
was  westerinj?  in  his  bower '  (changed  in  lb42). 

Page  9.     To . 

The  1830  reading  in  the  3d  and  4th  lines  was 

The  knotted  lies  of  humao  rraeds, 

Tbe  wounding  cords  which  bind  sod  str^n. 

Madklike. 

Printed  in  1830  without  the  division  into  stan- 
zas, which  was  made  in  1842.  The  only  other 
change  (excipt  the  spelling  *  airy  '  for  *  aery  ') 
is  '  amorously  '  for  *  three  times  three  '  in  the 
la'tt  stanza  (in  the  errata  of  the  1830  volume). 

^  Page  10.    Recollections  of  thb  Arabian 

NiOIITg. 

lu  line  29  the  1830  volume  ha*)  *  Of  breaded 
blosms' ;  in  78  *  filackgreen '  for  '  Black ' ;  in 

*  Iq  the  volmsee  of  1830  And  1833,  compound  words 
V*,  with  rare  exceptions,  printed  without  the  hyphen ; 
u '  Bliverehlmiag,*  *  gsrdsnbowers/  *  mouutsinitresmsi* 
ste. 


90  *  unrayed  '  for  *  inlaid ';  in  100  *  I  was  borne ' ; 
in  125  '  wreathed  silverB ' ;  and  in  140  "  Flowing 
beneath.' 

Page  13.    Ode  to  Memory. 

In  line  <)8,  *  waken'd  '  was  at  first  *  waked  ' ; 
103  was  *  £mblems  or  glimpses  of  infinity ' ;  in 
117  *  And  those '  was  'The  few '  ;  and  119-121 
were:  — 

My  friend,  with  thee  to  live  alone, 
Muthinica  were  better  than  to  own 
A  crown,  a  aceptre,  and  a  throne  I 

Page  14.    The  Poet. 

In  1830  the  12th  stanza  read  thus :  — 

And  in  the  bordure  of  her  robe  waa  writ 

WzanoM ,  a  name  to  ahake 
Hoar  anarchiea,  aa  with  a  thunderflt. 

And  when  she  apake,  etc. 

The   9th   had  *a'  for  *one';  and   the  14th 

*  hurl'd  '  for  *  whirl'd.' 

In  the  1st  stanza,  *  the  hate  of  hate,'  etc., 
clearly  means  the  hatred  of  hate.  etc.  Kuv. 
F.  W.  Robertson  explains  it  thus :  That  is,  the 
Prophet  of  Truth  receives  for  his  dower  the 
scorn  of  men  in  whom  scorn  dwells,  hatred  f  r«im 
men  who  hate,  while  his  reward  is  the  gratitude 
and  affection  of  men  who  seek  the  truth  which 
they  love,  more  eagerly  than  the  faults  which 
their  acuteness  can  blame.'  A  very  intelligent 
lady  once  told  me  that  she  had  always  under- 
stood '  hate  of  hate '  to  mean  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  hate  J  etc.,  the  poet's  passions  and 
sensibilities   being   to  thoee  of  ordinary  men 

*  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto 
wine.' 

The  Poet's  Mind. 

Reprinted  in  1842  with  the  omission  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  after  line  7 :  — 

Clear  aa  aummer  raountainatrenma. 

Bright  aa  the  inwoven  beams. 

Which  beneath  their  crisping  aapphirs 

In  the  midday,  floating  o*er 

The  golden  aands,  make  evermore 

To  a  bloaaomstarred  shore. 

Hence  away,  unhallowed  laugher  I 

The  9th  line  in  If^  was  *  The  poet's  mind  is 
holv  ground  ^:  and  the  ^^th  had    would  never.' 

P.ige  15.    The  Sea-Fau«E8. 

For  the  original  form  of  this  poem,  see  p.  786. 

Page  IG.    The  Dyino  Swan. 

Reprinted  in  IH-yZ  with  *  And  loudly  did  la- 
ment '  for  '  Which  loudly,'  etc. ;  and  in  18.50 
with  *  Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swallow '  for 

*  sung  the  swallow.' 

Page  18.    Circumstance. 

The  last  line  originally  began,  *Fill  up  the 
ronnd,'  etc. 

Page  2tl.    Adeline. 

The  onlv  changes  since  1842  are  in  the  5th 
stanza :  '  tne  side  of  the  mom '  for  *  the  side  o' 
the  mom,'  and  Mocks  a-drooping'  for  Mocks 
a-dropping.' 

Margaret. 

In  the  3d  stanza  ths  first  reading  waa  *  Th« 
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lion-souled  Plantaeenet '  (Richard  I.).  '  Chate- 
let '  was  proficribea  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
executed  in  December,  1793. 

In  the  4th  stanza,  the  1830  volnme  has  ^  And 
more  aerially  blue,'  with  'And'  instead  cf 
*  But '  in  the  next  line. 

Page  21.  Rosalind.  ' 

The  only  change  in  1884  was  ihe  omlflsion  of 
the  *  Note '  printed  on  p.  789  above. 

Page  22.  Eleakore. 

Line  99  was  originaUy,  *  Did  roof  noonday 
with  doubt  aud  fear.'    The 
^as:  — 


le  readmg  of  108-111 


As  wftTM  that  from  the  oater  deep 

Roll  into  a  quiet  coTe, 

There  fall  away,  and  lying  still, 

Having  glorious  dreams  in  sleep, 

Bliadow  forth  the  banks  at  will: 

Or  sometimes  they  swell  and  move,  etc. 

£n  123  'While'  was  originally  *When.'  For 
127  the  reading  was :  — 

I  gase  on  thee  the  cloudless  noon 
Of  mortal  beauty:  in  its  place,  etc. 

That  of  134  was  '  Floweth;  then  I  faint,  I 
swoon.' 

Page  23.  Eatk. 

This  poem,  after  being  included  in  .the  one- 
Tolume  English  edition  of  1897,  has  been  omit- 
ted in  the  '  Globe  '  edition  of  1898.  On  second 
thought,  Lord  Tennyson  appears  to  have  de- 
cided to  add  nothing  to  the  collected  works  as 
last  arranged  by  his  father. 

Page   24.  *My   life  is  full  of  weart 

DAYS.' 

llie  reading  of  the  first  two  stanzas  in  1833 
was  as  follows:  — 


AH  ffood  things  hare  not  kept  aloof, 

Nor  wander'd  into  otlier  ways: 
I  have  not  lacked  thy  mild  reproof, 

Nor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 

But  life  is  full  of  weaxy  days. 

II 

Shakn  hands,  my  friend,  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go. 

Shake  hands  ouce  more:  I  cannot  sink 
Bo  far  —  far  down,  tut  I  slisll  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  from  b«)low. 

The  only  clianTes  in  the  next  three  stanzas 
were  *  scritclips  of  the  jay  '  for  *  laughters  of  the 
jay,'  and  *  darnel '  for  *  aamels.' 

The  following  stanzas,  with  which  the  poem 
originally  ended  'connected  dosely  with  the 
preceding,  there  beinc  only  a  comma  after  *  the 
woodbines  blow  '),  have  not  been  restored:  — 

VI 

If  tbon  art  blest,  my  mother's  smile 
Undimmed,  if  N^es  are  on  the  wing: 

Then  cease,  my  friend,  a  little  while. 
That  I  may  bear  the  throstle  sing 
His  bridal  song,  the  boast  of  spxuig. 


vn 

Bweet  as  the  Dotae  in  parehM 
Of  bubbling  wella  that  f  rot  Urn 

(If  any  sense  in  me  remains). 
Thy  words  will  be;  thy  cheeifol 
As  welcome  to  my  cmmhltng  ' 

The '  Quarterly  Review '  for  July,  1833.  U 
its  iling  at  the  line,  *  If  any  mum  in  n>»  !»• 
mains.'  *  This  doubt,'  it  says,  is  \  inoonsBte^ 
with  the  opening  stanza  ol  the  pieoe,  and,  e 
fact,  too  modest;  we  take  upon  ourMlres  tv**- 
assure  Mr.  Tennyson  that,  even  after  he  tL^ 
be  dead  and  buried,  as  milch  **  tout  '*  will  k^ 
remain  as  he  has  now  the  good  f  octons  to  p*- 


In  the  4th  stanza  *  may '  ref  en  to  tb»  bkv 
soms  of  the  hawthorn.  Compare  *  The  Miliiri 
Daughter: '  '  The  lanes,  you  know,  wer»  vtiS« 
with  ma^.'  Here,  as  there,  some  of  tiw  AnM>> 
can  reprints  put  *  May  '  for  '  may.' 

Early  SSonkets. 

I.  The  original  version  has  *  a  cxmfiiMd  dnsa  * 
in  the  3d  line;  '  Altho'  I  knew  not '  in  the  \.A 
and  for  the  14th  '  And  each  had  lived  is  ^ 
other's  mind  and  speech.'  In  the  8tk  *  hath  *  iv 
italicized. 

lU.  In  the  Ist  line  'fnU*  was  ikigniLr 
'  fierce ' :  and  in  the  12th  *  warm '  wis    gmX. 

VI.  The  loth  line  was  orifnnally  *Ho«  i«( 
shall  the  icy-hearted  Muscovite.' 

VII.  The  1st  line  had  origioaUy  '  dainty  *  £« 

*  slender.' 

VIII.  The  5th  Una  had  'waltai^-etrde  *  to 

*  whirling  dances.' 

X.  The  first  line  originally  b<«u  *  Bat  vwt 
I  loved  '  etc 

XI.  "bie  'bridesmaid '  was  Emily  SeDve^ 
who  afterwards  became  the  poet's  wife:  ^^ 
the  raarriafie  was  that  of  his  brother  Chance «» 
Louisa  Sellwood,  May  24, 1836.  SSee  the  '  Mr 
moir,'  vol.  i.  p.  14>*. 

Page  27.    The  Ladt  of  Sbalott. 
The  hist  four  lines  of  tha  1st  stanza  vei 
originally  as  follows:  — 

The  yellowleavM  wafteriny, 
Tlie  greensheattaM  dafrodu]y. 
Tremble  in  the  water  chiTly. 
Round  about  Bhalott. 

The  next  stanta  began  thus:  — 

Willows  whiten,  ssp«na  shiwr.        ^ 
The  sunbeam -showers  break  and  <|iil<« 
In  the  stream  that  runneth  evufr,  «tc. 

The  first  reading  of  the  3d  and  4th 
was:  — 

Fndemeath  the  beardM  berl«7. 
The  reaper,  renping  lato  SDd  rarly, 
Hears  her  eTer  chanting  eh«^rly. 
Like  an  f»ngel,  dnginir  ckarhr, 

0*er  the  stream  of  CameM* 
Piling  the  sheaves  in  fnrrows  airy. 
Beneath  the  moon,  the  reaper  wosiy 
Listening  whispers,  *  H  Is  the  ttirj* 

lady  of  Bhalott.' 


The  little  Isle  is  aU  inrallad 
vitji  a  roie4enoe,  sad 
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With  roMt:  by  tbe  marge  iiw*»*fli^ 
Tbe  aliaUop  flitteth  ailksnaailed, 

BidmiDinff  down  to  Camelotk 
A  pesrlgmrland  winda  her  head: 
Bbe  leauetb  on  »  relvet  bad, 
Full  royally  apparellM, 

Tbe  Lady  of  Shalott. 

^art  II.  goes  on  thus:  — 

No  time  bath  aba  to  aport  and  {day: 
A  cluurmM  web  ahe  weavea  alway. 
A  curse  ia  on  her,  if  ahe  atay 
Her  weaTlntf,  either  nlgbt  or  day, 

To  look  down  to  Camelot. 
She  knowa  not  whilt  the  curae  may  be; 
Therefore  ahe  weaveth  ateadily, 
Therefore  no  other  care  hath  ahe, 

The  lAiy  of  Bhalott. 

Bhe  Uvea  with  little  Joy  or  fear. 
Over  the  water,  running  near, 
Tbe  alieepbeli  tiuklea  in  her  ear. 
Before  her  lian^  a  mirror  clear, 

Belleuttng  towered  Cameloti 
And  aa  the  mazy  web  ahe  wliirla, 
She  aeea  the  aorly  Tillage  churla,  eto. 


The  next  stanza  ('  Sometimes  a  troop,*  etc.)  is 
tnchanged;  and  the  only  alteration  in  the  next 
a  *  went  to  Camelot '  for  '  came  from  Camelot.* 

In  Part  III.  the  6th  line  of  the  2d  and  3d 
ttanzas  had  '  down  from  Camelot: '  the  last  line 
>f  the  3d  had  *  over  erreen  bhalott; '  the  bth 
tine  of  the  4th  was  *  Tirra  lirra,  tirra  lirra;  * 
ind  the  3d  line  of  the  5th  had  '  water-flower.*^ 

In  Part  IV.  the  latter  part  of  the  let  stanza 

as  aa  follows:  — 

Outalde  the  tale  a  ahallow  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  lay  afloat. 
Below  the  carren  atem  ahe  wrote, 
The  Lady  0/  ShaloU. 

Then  followed  .this  stanza:  — 

A  clondwhite  crown  of  pearl  abe  dlght. 
All  raimented  in  aoowy  white 
That  looaely  flew  (her  sone  in  aight, 
Claaped  with  one  blinding  diamond  bright) 

Her  wide  eyea  flxed  on  Camelot, 
Though  tbe  aqually  eoitwiud  keenly 
Blew,  with  folded  arma  aerenely 
By  the  water  atood  the  queenly 

Lady  of  Shalott. 

^e  next  stanza  opened  thus:  — 

With  a  ateady  atony  glance  — 
Like  NOme  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
B'^ltolding  all  hu  own  mischance. 
Mute,  with  a  irlaaay  countenance  — 

Bbe  looked  down  to  Camelot. 
It  waa  the  doeing,  eto. 

tDie  remaining  stanzas  were  as  follows:  — 

As  when  to  lailora  while  they  roam, 
B^  creeka  and  outfalls  far  from  home. 
Rising  and  dropping  with  tbe  foam, 
From  dying  awana  wild  warhlings  come, 

Blown  ahoreward;  ao  to  Camelot 
Btill  aa  the  boatbead  wound  along 
The  willowy  hilla  and  flelda  among, 
Tbay  heanl  h(>r  chanting  her  deathaonf , 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

A  longdrawn  cami,  monmfnl,  holy, 
Bhe  chanted  loadly,  chanted  lowly  * 


Till  her  eyes  were  darkened  wholly. 
And  her  amootb  face  abarpened  alowly, 

Turned  to  towered  Camelot: 
For  ere  ahe  reached,  eto. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  gardenwall  and  gallery, 

A  pale,  pale  corpae  ahe  floated  by, 

DeJadcold,  between  the  houaea  high. 

Dead  into  towered  Camelot. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
To  the  pkmkM  wharfage  came: 
Below  the  atem  they  read  her  name, 

'The  Lady  of  Shalott.* 

They  eroaaed  themaelrea,  their  atara  they  blest, 
Kulght,  minatrel,  abbot,  aquire,  and  gueat. 
There  lay  a  parchment  on  her  breaat. 
That  puzsled  more  than  all  the  reat. 

The  wellfed  wita  at  Camelot 
'  The  web  teas  icaven  curiously ^ 
The  charm  U  broken  utUrly^ 
Draw  near  and  fear  not  —  ihia  U  I. 

The  Lady  qf  ShaloU.' 

The  ending  of  the  poem  is  mnch  improred  hy 
the  revision.  The  *  wellfed  wits '  (the  epithet 
seems  out  of  keeping  here)  might  well  he  *  puz- 
zled '  hy  the  puxmment,  which  is  as  pointless  as 
it  is  enigmatical:  hut  the  new  ending,  with  its 
introduction  of  Lancelot,  is  most  pathetic  and 
suggestive. 

in  line  157  the  reading  in  1842  (and  down  to 
1873)  was  *  A  corse  between,'  etc. 

According  to  Palgrave  (*  Lyrical  Poems  by 
Tennyson  *),  the  poem  was  suggested  by  *  an 
Italian  romance  npon  the  Donna  di  ScalottOj 
in  which  Camelot,  unlike  the  Celtic  tradition, 
was  pUoed  near  ihe  sea.'  It  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  that  the  legend  reappears  in  the 
*  Idylls  of  the  King.' 

Page  29.    Mariana. 

T*he  original  form  was  as  follows:  — 

Behind  the  barren  hill  upaprung 
With  pointed  rocka  againat  tbe  light, 

The  crag  aharpabadowed  overhung 
Each  glaring  creek  and  inlet  bright. 

Far,  far,  one  lightblue  ridse  waa  aeen. 
Looming  like  baaeleaa  fairyland; 
Eaatward  a  slip  of  burning  aand, 

Dark-rimmed  with  aea,  and  bare  of  green. 

Down  in  tbe  dry  aalt-marahea  atood 
Th.at  house  darklatticed.    Not  a  breath 
Swayed  the  aick  vineyard  underneath. 

Or  moved  tlie  duaty  aoutliemwood. 

*  Mitdonna,*  with  melodioua  moan 
Sang  Mariana,  night  and  mom, 

*  MMltnna  !  lo  t  I  am  all  alone. 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlom.* 

BhA,  aa  her  carol  aadder  grew, 

From  her  warm  brow  and  boaom  down 
Through  roay  taper  flngere  drew 

Her  streaming  curia  of  deepest  brown 
On  either  aide,  and  made  appear, 

Still-lighted  m  a  aecret  ahrhie. 

Her  melancholy  eyea  divine, 
The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear. 

*  Madonna,*  with  melodioua  moan 
Sang  Mariana,  night  and  mom, 

*  Madonna  I  lo !  I  am  all  alone, 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlom.* 

When  the  dawncrimaon  changed,  and  pest 
Into  deep  crange  o'er  the  aea, 
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Low  on  her  knees  henelf  she  cut, 
Unto  our  lady  prayM  ahe. 

She  moTed  her  lips,  she  prayed  olonOi 
Bha  praying  diaarrayed  and  warm 
From  slumber,  deep  her  wavy  form 

In  the  darUuatroua  mirror  shone. 

*  Madonna,'  in  a  low  clear  tone 
Bald  Mariana,  night  and  mom. 
Low  she  mourned,  *  I  am  all  alone, 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlorn.* 

At  noon  she  slumbered.    All  along 
The  silvery  field,  the  large  leaves  talked 

With  one  another,  as  among 
The  spikftd  maize  in  dreams  she  walked. 

The  lizard  leapt:  the  smilight  played: 
She  heard  the  callow  nestling  lisp, 
And  brimful  meadow-ruuuels  crisp, 

In  the  f  ull-leavM  platau-shade. 

In  sleep  she  breathed  in  a  lower  tosM^ 
Murmuring  as  at  night  and  mom, 

*  Madonna!  lo  !  I  am  all  alone, 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlorn.* 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream 

Most  false:  he  was  and  was  not  there. 
Bhe  woke:  the  babble  of  the  stream 

Fell,  and  without  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  the  sick  olive  sere  and  small. 

The  riverbed  was  dusty-white; 

From  the  bald  rock  the  blinding  light 
Beat  over  on  the  sunwhite  wall. 

Bhe  whispered,  with  a  stifled  moan 
More  inward  than  at  night  or  mom, 

*  Madonna,  leave  me  not  all  alone. 
To  die  forgotten  and  live  forlorn.' 

One  dry  cicala's  summer  song 

At  night  filled  all  the  gallery. 
Backward  the  Uttioeblind  she  flung, 

And  leaned  upon  the  balcony. 
Ever  the  low  wave  seemed  to  roll 

Up  to  the  coast:  far  on,  alone 

Ln  the  Ea3t,  Ixrge  Hesper  overshone 
The  mourning  gulf,  and  on  her  soul 

Poured  divine  solace,  or  the  rise 
Of  moonlight  from  the  margin  gleamed, 
Yolcano-liko,  afar,  and  streamed 

On  her  white  arm,  and  heavenward  eyea. 
^ot  all  alone  she  made  her  moau, 
Tet  ever  sang  she,  night  and  mom, 

*  Mivdonna !  lo !  I  am  all  alone, 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlorn.* 

The  onlv  change  since  1842  is  in  line  53,  which 
in  that  edition  retains  the  original  *  Shrank  the 
■ick  olive,*  etc. 

Page  30.   The  Two  Voices. 

Unaltered  except  in  line  457,  which  was  origi- 
nally *  So  variously  seem'd  all  thingrs  wrought.* 

The  poem,  accordinsr  to  Palgrave  (who  un- 
questionably writes  *  with  authority  *),  describes 

*  the  conflict  in  a  soul  between  Scepticism  and 
Faith.' 

Linas  8-15  have  been  variously  interpret-ed. 
Peter  Bayne  (who  is  followed  by  Professor  Cor- 
son) understands  the  passai^e  to  mean  '  that  the 
shuffling  off  of  this  mortal  coil  may  open  to  him 
new  spheres  of  energy  and  liappiness;  *  and  that 

*  the  reply  of  the  poet  is  that  man  is  nature  s 
highest  product,  —  the  obvious  suggestion  being 
that  there  is  no  splendid  dragon-fly  into  which 
the  hnman  grub,  released  by  death,  is  likelv  to 
develop/    But  (as  I  remarked  in  my  '  Select 


Poems  of  Tennyson,'  in  1884)  this  *  ^ 
so  far  from  being  *  ob^ous,*  seems  to  tarn  n^r^  - 
a  desperate  attempt  to  make  the  xmieirmit*;' 
the  higher  nature  of  man  a  \repl7 '  to  what  li* 
critic  assumes  that  the  Voice  tnefiw  to  b>7 
For  myself,  I  had  do  hesitatko  t&  aiikiyvsc 
Tainsh's  interpretation  of  the  passage:  *  A  t^]- 

fm-fly  is  more  wonderful  than  Tou;  *  and  Lf^r: 
ennyson  afterwards  explained  it  to  tine  is  ir 
most  the  same  words:  The  dragoik-fiy  ia  « 
wonderful  as  you.' 

In  line  228,  the  allusion  is  to  the  old  n^*"'  s 
that  man  was  compoaed  of  the  foor  elt-toeft* 
earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  that  th»  ^  •  j 
balanced  mixture  of  th^e  produced  the  i^e^ 
fection  of  humanity.  Compare  Shaksssinan. 
*  Julius  Cesar,'  v.  6.  73:  — 

Hii  life  waa  gentle,  and  the  elenMOfei 
80  mlx*d  in  him  that  Kature  might  eb 
And  aay  to  all  the  world, '  Tbia  iraa  a 

Page  35.   Thb  Millbb's  Dacobtsb. 
The     poem     originally    began    i~^*~ 
stanza:  — 

I  met  in  aU  the  doee  green  ways, 

While  walking  with  my  line  and  iod| 
The  wealthy  miller'a  mealy  faoe, 

Like  the  moon  in  an  ivy-tod. 
He  look'd  bo  jolly  and  ao  good. 

While  fishing  in  the  mill-dam 
I  laugh*d  to  aee  him  as  he  atood. 

And  dreamt  not  of  the  miUor*! 


The  2d  stanza,  now  the  lat,  remaiiH  utV 
tered,  and  the  only  change  in  the  nest  i»  'ce 
make'  for  ^makes'  in  the  last  Uoe.^  Iai^* 
next  (3d)  stanza,  the  original  reading  ia  th«  :^ 
line  waa '  My  darling  Alice/  and  '  my  own  svtei 
wife '  in  the  (>th  line. 

The  4th  stanza  {"  Have  I  not  found,' ete^*«ai 
added  in  1842. 

The  5th  stanza  originally  stood  thos:  — 

Ky  father*8  manaion,  mounted  high. 

Looked  down  upon  the  village 
I  waa  a  long  and  llstleM  )>oy, 

And  son  and  heir  unto  the  eqnlra 
In  those  dear  walla,  wheiv  I  and  yo« 

Have  lived  and  loved  alone  ao  lOBff 
Each  mom  my  sleep,  etc 

The  6th  stanza  began:  — 

I  often  heard  the  cooing  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  mourn  sloaa; 
But  ere  I  eaw,  etc. 

The  Uist  line  had  '  the  long '  for  '  thoM  loqg.* 
The  7th  stanza  was  as  follows:  — 

Sometimes  I  whistled  in  the  wind. 

Sometimes  I  angled,  tiiOQffbt  and  deal 
Torpid,  as  swallows  left  behmd 

That  winter  'neath  the  floatiag  wsed: 
At  will  to  wander  everyw»y 

From  brook  to  brook  my  sole  ddlf^ 
As  lithe  eels  over  meadows  gny 

Oft  shift  their  glimmertnB  pool  fey  olgML 


The  i)th  stanza  was  th«  one 
13th,  and  the  first  quatrain  read  thna: 

How  dear  to  me  in  voatib,  my  )n«% 
Wss  aTsrything  about  the  nSU— 
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The  black  and  illent  pool  aboTo, 

Tbe  pool  beneath  tbat  nA^er  atood  atlO,  eto. 

Hie  9th  and  10th  were  aa  follows:  — 

I  loved  from  off  the  bridge  to  hear 

The  rushiog  aouod  the  water  made. 
And  eae  the  nah  that  everywhere 

In  the  backcurrent  glanced  and  played: 
IjOw  down  the  tall  tlagflower  that  sprung 

Beeide  the  noisy  atepplngatonee, 
And  the  maised  chostnutboagha  that  hung 

Thickstudded  orer  with  white  oonea. 

Bemember  you  that  pleaaant  day 

When,  after  roving  in  the  wooda, 
(*T  wa«  April  then)  I  came  and  lav 

Beneath  thoae  gummy  cheatnutbode 
That  gllatened  In  the  April  blue 

Upon  the  alope  ao  smooth  and  coolf 
I  lay  and  never  thought  of  yoUf 

But  angled  in  the  deep  millpooL 

The  stanza  bediming:  *  A  loye-song,'  etc.,  was 
tot  in  the  original  Teision,  which  continued 
bus:  — 

A  water-rat  from  off  the  bank 

Plunged  in  the  stream.    With  idle  can, 
Dowulooklng  through  the  sedges  rank, 

I  saw  your  troubled  imsffe  there. 
Upon  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck 

It  wandered  like  a  floating  light, 
A  full  fair  form,  a  warm  white  neck, 

And  two  white  arms — how  roey  white  I 

If  yon  remember,  you  had  set 

Upou  the  narrow  casement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette, 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge. 
I  raised  my  eyes  at  once:  above 

They  met  two  eyes  so  blue  and  bright, 
Bnch  eyes  I  I  swear  to  you,  my  love. 

That  they  have  never  lost  thdr  light. 

The  next  (13th)  stanza,  now  suppressed,  was 
follows:  — 

That  slope  beneath  the  chestnut  tall. 

Is  wooed  with  choicest  breaths  of  air; 
Met  hinka  that  I  could  tell  yon  all 

The  cowslipa  and  the  kingcups  there; 
Each  coltfifoot  down  the  grassy  bent. 

Whose  round  leaves  hold  the  gathered  abower, 
Each  quaintly-folded  cuckoo-pint, 

And  silver-paly  cuckoo  flower. 

The  14th  was:  — 

In  rambling  on  the  eastern  wold. 

When  thro*  the  showery  April  nights 
TbeiT  bueless  crescent  glimmered  cold. 

From  all  the  other  village  lights 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away. 

My  h«srt  was  full  of  trembling  hope, 
Down  from  the  wold  I  came  and  lay 

Upon  the  dewy  swarded  slope. 

The  15th  was  as  follows:  — 

The  white  chalkquarry  from  the  hOl 

Upon  the  broken  ripple  gleamed, 
1  marmured  lowly,  sitting  still, 

While  round  my  feet  the  eddv  streamads 
'  Oh !  that  I  were  the  wreath  she  wears, 

Tba  mirror  where  her  sight  she  feeds, 
Ibe  loog  she  aings,  the  air  she  breathes, 

The  letters  of  the  book  aha  reads.' 


The  IGth  was  identical  with  the  present  16th, 

*  Sometimes  I  saw  yon  sit  and  spiiv  oto. 

The  17th  was:  — 

I  loved,  but  when  I  dared  to  apeak 
My  love,  the  lawns  were  white  with  Hay; 

Tour  ripe  lips  moved  not,  but  your  cheek 
Fluslied  like  the  coming  of  the  day: 

Boaecheekt,  roselipt,  haU-aly,  half-shy, 
You  wotild,  ete. 

*  May,'  which  must  have  been  a  misprint,  was 
changed  to  '  may '  in  1842. 

The  18th  and  19th  (afterwards  omitted  to 
mi^e  room  for  the  three  new  ones,  in  which 
Alice  is  brought  to  visit  his  mother,  —  the  pi»> 
sent  18th,  19th,  and  20th)  were  as  follows;  — 

Bemember  you  the  clear  moonlight 

That  whitened  all  the  eastern  ridge, 
When  o*er  the  water,  dancing  white, 

I  stent  upon  the  old  mill-bridge  ? 
I  heard  you  whisper  from  above 

A  lute-toned  whimper,  *  I  am  here;  * 
I  murmvred,  *  Speak  again,  my  love, 

The  stream  is  loud;  I  cannot  hear.* 

I  heard,  as  I  have  aeemed  to  hear, 

When  all  the  under  air  was  still. 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  new  year 

Call  to  the  freshly-flowered  hUL 
I  heard,  aa  I  have  often  beard. 

The  nightingale  in  leafy  wooda 
Call  to  ite  mate,  when  nothing  atirrad 

To  left  or  right  but  falling  flooda. 

^le  20th  stanza  was  as  follows:  ~- 

Come,  Alice,  sing  to  me  the  song 

I  made  you  on  our  marriageday. 
When,  arm  in  arm,  we  went  along 

Half-tearf uUy.  and  you  were  gay 
With  brooch  and  ring:  for  I  shall  seem. 

The  while  you  sing  that  song,  to  hear 
The  millwheel  turning  in  the  atream. 

And  the  green  chestnut  whisper  near. 

The  *  Song '  was  originally  this:  — 

I  wish  I  were  her  earring 
Ambushed  in  auburn  ringleto  alack, 

(80  might  my  sliadow  tremble 
Over  her  downy  cheek) 

Hid  in  her  lialr,  all  day  and  night. 

Touching  her  neck  so  warm  and  whitSb 

I  wish  I  were  the  girdle 

Buckled  about  her  dainty  waist,  < 

That  her  heart  miglit  beat  against  me 

In  sorrow  and  in  rest. 
I  should  know  well  if  it  beat  right, 
1  *d  clasp  it  round  ao  close  and  tight. 

I  wish  I  were  her  necklace. 

So  might  I  ever  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom 

With  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 
I  would  lie  round  so  warm  and  light 
I  would  not  be  unclasped  at  night. 

The  next  stanzas  (21st  and  22d)  Were:-* 

A  trifle,  sweet,  which  true  love  spells  •• 

True  love  interprets  right  alone; 
For  o*er  each  letter  broods  and  dweHa 

(Like  light  from  running  waters  thrown 
On  flowery  swaths)  the  blissful  flame 

Of  his  aweet  eyea,  that,  day  and  night, 
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With  pttlaet  thrUUnir  thro*  hia  fnune 
Do  mljr  tremble,  ■tarrybriyht. 

How  I  waste  language  —  yet  in  troth 

Ton  muat  blame  love,  whoae  early 
ICade  me  a  rbymeater  in  my  yoath, 

And  oTer-garruloiu  in  age. 
Blnff  me  that  other  aong  I  made, 

Half-angered  with  my  happy  lot. 
When  in  the  breesy  limewood-ahade 

I  f  oond  the  blue  f  oiget>me-noi. 

^18  was  the  second  *  Song ':  — 

All  vestemlght  yon  met  me  not. 

My  ladyloTe,  forget  me  not. 

When  1  am  gone,  regret  me  not. 

Bat,  here  or  tliere,  forget  me  not. 

With  your  arched  eyebrow  threat  me  nofe^ 
And  tremulona  eyea,  like  April  akiea. 
That  aeem  to  aay,  *  forget  me  not.' 
I  pray  yon,  lore,  forget  me  not. 

In  idle  aorrow  aet  me  not; 

Regret  me  not:  forget  me  not: 

Oh  I  leare  me  not;  oh,  let  me  not 

Wear  quite  away;  —  forget  me  not. 

With  rogniah  Iraghter  fret  me  not 
From  dewy  eyea,  like  April  akiea, 
That  erer  look^  *  forget  me  not,' 
Blue  aa  the  blue  foi^et-me-not. 

The  23d  stanza  is  unaltered  from  the  one  he- 
ginning  *  Look  thro'  mine  eyes  with  thine,'  etc.; 
and  the  24th  and  kst  is  the  same  that  now  ends 
the  poem,  exoept  that  the  first  qoatrain  reads 
thus:  — 

I  'Te  half  a  mind  to  walk,  my  lore. 

To  the  old  mill  acroaa  Uie  wolda, 
For  look  I  the  aunaet  from  above 

Wlnda  all  the  vale  in  roqr  f  olda,  etc 

The  present  25th  and  26th  stanzas  (*  Tet  tears 
they  shed,'  etc.)  were  added  in  1842.  In  the  7th 
line  of  the  25th  all  the  American  editions  that 
I  have  seen  (from  1842  down)  have  *  the  loss 
that  brought '  instead  of  *'  had  brought.' 

Page  38.    Fatima. 
^  The  2d  stanza  was  added  in  1842.    The  2d 
line  of  the  poem  had  originally  *  at '  for  *  from.' 

CEnonb. 

The  poem  originally  began  thus:  — 

There  ia  a  dale  in  Ida,  lorelier 

Than  any  in  old  Ionia,  beautiful 

With  emerald  alopea  of  aunny  award,  that  lean 

Above  the  loud  glenriver,  which  hath  worn 

A  path  thro*  ateepdown  granite  walla  below 

Mantled  with  flowering  tendriltwino.    In  front 

The  cedarahadowy  valtoya  open  wide. 

Far-aeen,  high  over  all  the  Oodbuflt  wall 

And  mviy  a  anowvcolumned  range  divine. 

Mounted  with  awful  acnlpturea  —  men  ano  Ooda, 

The  work  of  Ooda —bright  on  the  darkblue  aky 

The  windy  citadel  of  Illon 

Shone,  like  the  crown  of  Troaa.    Hither  came 

Monmful  (Snone,  wandering  forlorn 

Of  Paris,  once  her  plavmate.    Round  her  neokt 

Her  neck  all  marblewhite  and  marbleoold, 

Floated  her  hair  or  aeeroed  to  float  in  reat. 

She,  leaning  on  a  vine-entwlnM  atone. 

Sang  to  the  atillneaa,  till  the  moontain-ahadow 

Slo^d  downward  to  her  aeat  from  the  upper  eliff. 


Ifc. 


*  In  the  Pyreneee,  where  part  of  thi*  poem  waa 
|SB|  I  aaw  a  very  beautiful  apadss  of  Oicala,  *  ' 


O  mother  Ida,  maayf ounlalDed  Xdsv 
Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  era  1  die. 
The  maahopper  La  aOent  in  the  ^ 
The  Uzard  with  hia  ahadow  on  tM 
Sleepa  like  a  ahadow,  and  tba 
Oicala  in  the  noonday  leapeth 
Along  the  water-rounded  gmnlte-rock 
The  purple  flower  droops:  the  foUaB  b«i^  i 

The  text  then  goes  on  withpQt  rHTTt  ii 
the  insertion  of  line  4|S.  *  I  waited 
the  dawning  hilk.'  whion  is  not  in  the  first 
sion)  to  line  51.  Came  m  from  reedy  if 
all  alone.'    It  tnen  prooeeoa  aa  IqUowk  — 


0  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  dtak 

1  aate  alone:  the  goldenaandalled 
Boaehued  the  aoomful  hiUa:  I 
With  downdropt  eyea:  whitebreaated  like  a 
Fronting  the  dawn  he  came:  a  leopard  akm 
From  hia  white  ahoulder  drooped:  hiaeoi 
Gluatered  about  hia  templea  like  a  Ood*a: 
And  hia  cheek  brlghtenM,  aa  the  fdanbow 
When  the  wind  Uowa  the  foam;  and  I 
*  Welcome,  Apollo,  welcome  booe,  Apollo, 
ApoUo,  my  Apollo,  loved  ApoUo.' 


Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  era  I  die^ 
He,  mildlv  amiling,  fan  hia  milkwhite  pahs 
Cloae>held  a  golden  ^iple,  Hgbtnfaigbrfi^ 
With  changeful  flaahee,  dropt  with  dew  ol 
Ambrodally  amelllng.    From  Ua  lip. 
Curved  crimaon,  the  fullflowing  rtver  ni 
Game  down  upon  my  heart. 

•My  own 
Beantifulbrowed  (Enone,  mine  own  eonl. 
Behold  thia  fruit,  whoae  gleaming  rind  Ingmv^ 
"For  the  moat  fair"  fai  aftertime  nay  Uisi 
Deep  evilwiUedneea  of  heaven  and  aate 
Heartburning  toward  hallowed  lUon; 
And  all  the  colour  of  my  afterlife 
Will  be  the  ahadow  of  today.    Todi^ 
Here  and  Pallaa  and  the  floating  graes 
Of  laoghterloving  Aphrodite  meet 
In  manyfolded  Ida  to  receive 
Thia  meed  of  beauty,  ahe  to  whom  ny 
Award  the  palm.    Within  the  green  b 
Under  yon  whiapering  tuft  of  otdeat  pine, 
la  an  ingoing  grotto,  atrown  with  aper 
And  ivymatted  at  the  mouth,  wherein 
Thou  nnbeholden  may'st  behold, 
Hear  aU,  and  aee  thy  Paria  judge  of  Ooda>* 


Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  T  die. 
It  waa  the  deep  midnoon :  one  tilverr  clond 
Had  loat  hia  wav  between  the  piney  hm^ 
They  came  —  all  three — the  Olympian 
Naked  they  came  to  the  amoothawarded 
Luatroua  with  lllyflower,  vl<det«y«d 
Both  white  and  blue,  with  lotetrM-f^Ut 
Shadowed  with  ainging  pine:  and  all  the 
Above,  the  overwandering  ivy  and  vine 
Thia  way  and  that  in  many  a  wild  featoon 
Rui  riot,  garlanding  the  gnarlM  boogha 
With  bunch  and  berry  and  flower  thro* 
On  the  treetopa  a  golden  ffloriona  dood 
Leaned,  alowly  dropphig  down  ambroatal 
How  beautiful  they  were,  too  beautiful 
To  look  upon  I  but  Paria  waa  to  me 
More  lovelier  than  all  the  world  bealdek 

O  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
Firat  apake  the  imperial  Olymirfaa 

•<wlet  winca  apetted  with  biaflk.    FroteMy 


kind 


ingaai 
^sta 


in  Mount  IdiL 
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NOTES   AND   ILLUSTRATIONS 


Box 


th  mrcbM  «j»brow  aiiflliif  wmiily, 
U«y*<l  Hera.    Sb«  to  Pkrit  nuido 
>Ser  of  royal  power,  ample  rule 
qtteaCioned,  OTerflowing  reTenne 
kereiwitii  to  embellisli  itate  *  from  many  a  vale 
d  riTeraundered  champaign  clothed  with  com, 
upland  Klebe  wealthy  in  oil  and  wine  — 
oour  and  homage,  tribute,  tax  and  toll 
om  nuuiy  an  Inland  town  and  haren  larae, 
iMt-tluronged  below  her  ahadowing  oitaul 
ginwy  bajra  among  her  talleet  towen.* 

motber  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die. 
lU  nt^e  spake  on  and  atUl  she  spake  of  power 
Vhich  in  all  action  is  the  end  of  alL 
rw^T  fitted  to  the  season,  measured  by 
le  beiflrht  of  the  general  feeling,  wisdombora 
id  tbxoned  o(  wisdom  —  from  sll  neighbour  erowna 
lltnrMM^  and  allegiance  evermore, 
icb   boon  from  me  HeaTen*s  Queen  to  thee  king^ 
bom,*  etc 

The  next  six  lines  (125-131)  follow  withoat 
lAii^e,  and  the  speech  of  Juno  ends  with  these 
ro  lines,  afterwards  suppressed:  — 

The  changelesa  calm  of  undisputed  right, 

Tbe  bigbeet  height  and  topmost  strength  of  power. 

There  is  no  ohaug:e  in  the  next  ten  lines 
L32-141)  except '  Flattered  his  spirit  *  for '  Flat- 
&r'd  his  heart.' 

The  speech  of  Pallas  (142-164)  originally  stood 
hua:  — 

*  Selfrererance,  selfknowledge,  selfoontrol 

Are  the  three  hinges  of  the  gates  of  life. 

That  open  into  power,  ereryway 

Without  horlxon,  bound  or  shadow  or  cioud. 

Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

Will  come  uncalled-for)  but  to  lire  by  law, 

Acting  the  law  we  lire  by  without  fear. 

And  because  right  Is  right,  to  follow  right 

Were  wisdom,  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

(Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die.) 

Not  aa  men  value  gold  because  it  tricks 

And  hbuEons  outwsrd  Life  with  omamentf 

Bat  rather  as  the  miser,  for  itself. 

Good  for  selfgood  doth  half  destroy  selfgood. 

Tbe  means  and  end,  like  two  coiled  snakes,  hifect 

£ach  other,  bound  in  one  with  hateful  lore. 

Bo  both  into  the  fountain  and  the  stream 

A  drop  of  poison  falls.    Come  hearken  to  me, 

And  look  upon  me  and  consider  me, 

8o  ehalt  thou  find  me  fairest,  so  endurance. 

Like  to  an  athlete's  arm,  shall  still  become 

8lnewM  with  motion,  till  thine  actire  will 

(As  the  dark  body  of  the  Bun  robed  round 

With  his  own  erer-emanating  Uorhts) 

Be  flooded  o'er  with  her  own  effluences. 

And  thereby  grow  to  freedom.' 

Here  she  ceased,  etc 

The  next  five  lines  (165-109)  are  unchanged, 
ind  the  poem  Uien  goes  on  thos :  — 

Idalian  Aphrodite  ocean  bom, 
Freeh  aa  the  foam,  newbathed  in  Paphlan  wells. 
With  rosy  slender  flngen  upward  drew 
Fzom  her  warm  brow  and  bosom  her  dark  hair 
Fragrant  and  thick,  and  on  her  bead  upbound 
In  a  purple  bond:  below  her  lucid  neck 
Shone  Ivorylike,  and  from  the  ground  her  foot 
Gleamed  roey white,  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  Tinebunches 
Floated  tbe  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moTT'*. 


There  is  no  change  in  the  next  twenty-four 
lines  (179-202)  except  that,  instead  of  the  three 
lines  hefrinninir  *8ne  spoke  and  laugh*d,'  the 
first  version  has  these  two :  — 

I  only  saw  my  Paris  raise  his  arm: 

I  only  saw  great  Here's  angry  eyes,  etc 

In  the  remainder  of  the  poem  the  changes  are 
few  and  slight.  In  line  203  the  earlier  reading 
is '  Dear  mother  Ida,  hearken  ere  I  die;  *  and  so 
also  in  252.  Line  226  was  '  Oh !  mother  Ida, 
hearken  ere  I  die;  *  and  241  was  *  Yet,  mother 
Ida,  hear  me  ere  I  die.'  For  205-208  the  origi- 
nal reading  was:  — 

M^  dark  tall  pines,  that  plumed  the  craggy  ledge 
High  orer  the  blue  gorge,  or  lower  down 
Filling  greengulphM  Ida,  all  between 
The  snowy  podc  and  snowwhite  cataract 
Fostered  the  callow  eaglet  —  from  beneath,  etc 

Lines  216-225  were  inserted  in  1842;  and  for 
249-251  the  original  yersion  has  only  the  line, 
*  Ere  it  is  bom.    I  will  not  die  alone. 

In  line  27  aU  the  editions  I  haye  seen  down  to 
that  of  1884  haye  *  and  the  cicala  sleeps;  *  and 
in  the  next  line  *  llie  purple  flowers  droop.*    It 

Srobably  occurred  to  the  ^oet  that  the  intro- 
nction  of  the  ciccUa^  or  cicada  (the  Greek  ci- 
cada, not  our  insect  so  called),  was  too  nearly  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  grasshopper. 
For  lines  39,  40,  compare  '  Titnonus ' :  — 

like  tlMt  strange  song  I  heard  Apollo  sing 
While  Uion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers. 

For  the  myth,  see  Ovid,  *  Heroides,*  xy.  17^; 
and  for  a  similar  legend  concerning  the  origin 
of  Camelot,  see  '  Gareth  and  Lynette.' 

Page  42.  To . 

In  the  1833  yolume  this  introduction  to  *  The 
Palace  of  Art '  began  thus:  — 

I  send  you.  Friend,  a  sort  of  allegory, 
(Tou  are  an  artist  and  will  understand 
Its  many  lesser  meanings)  of  a  soul,  etc 

In  1842  it  was  reprinted  with  no  change  ex- 
cept in  thead  lines. 
T^  PALAcr^fiF  Ibt 
Inthe  2d  stanza  the  original  reading  was:  — 

I  choee,  whose  ranged  ramparts  bright 
From  great  broad  meadow-bases  of  deep  grass,  etc. 


The  4th  stanza  originally  began  thus:  *  While 
the  great  world  runs  round,*  etc. 

Between  the  4th  and  /ith  stanzas  (the  latter  is 
unchanged)  was  the  following,  suppressed  in 
1842:  — 

And  richly  feast  within  thy  pslacehall, 

Like  to  the  dainty  bird  that  sups, 
Lodffed  In  the  lustrous  crown-Imperial, 
Draining  the  honeycupa. 

Then  came  these  stanzas,  which  haye  been 
more  or  less  altered  and  transposed:  — 


Full  of  long  sounding  corridors  It 

That  orerraulted  grateful  glooms, 
Koofed  with  thick  plates  of  green  and  orange  glass 
Ending  In  stately  roosss. 
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Fall  of  great  room*  and  small  the  paUoe  atood. 

All  various,  all  beautiful, 
Looking  all  ways,  fitted  to  erery  mood 
And  change  of  my  atill  soul. 

*  For  some  were  hong,'  etc.  (the  present  16th  atansa, 

unaltered).  f 

*  One  ahowed  an  Engliah  home,'  etc.  (the  present  22d 

stanza,  with  no  further  change). 

Borne  were  all  dark  and  red,  a  glimmering  land 

Lit  with  a  low  roond  moon, 
Among  brown  rocks  a  man  upon  the  sand 
Went  weeping  all  alone. 

One  seemed  a  foreground  black  with  stooee  and  dags. 

Below  sunsmitten  icy  spires 
Rose  striped  with  long  white  clood  the  scornful  crags, 
Deeptrenched  with  thuuderflres. 

Borne  showed  fax-oil  thick  woods  mounted  with  towers. 

Nearer,  a  flood  of  mild  sunshine 
Poured  on  long  walks  and  lawns  and  beds  and  bowers 
Trelllsed  with  bunchy  vine.* 

Or  the  maidmother  by  a  crucifix. 
In  yellow  pastures  sonnywarm,  eto. 

Or  Venus  in  a  snowy  shell  alone, 

Deepsliadowed  in  the  glassy  brine. 
Moonlike  glowed  double  on  the  blue,  and  shone 
A  naked  ahape  divine. 

<  Or  in  a  clearwalled  dty,'  etc  (now  26th  atann). 

Or  that  deepwomaded  child  of  Pendragon 

Hid  misty  woods  on  sloping  greens 
I>oie<l  in  the  valley  of  Avilion 
Tended  by  crowned  queens. 

Or  blue-eyed  Kriemhilt  from  a  craggy  holdt 

Athwart  the  light-green  rows  of  vine, 
Four'd  blazing  hoards  of  Nibelungen  gold, 
Down  to  the  gulf  y  Rhine. 

Europa^s  scarf  blew  in  an  arch,  unclasped. 
From  her  bare  shoulder  baclcward  borne; 
From  one  hand  drooped  acroctu:  one  hand  gnuiped 
The  mild  bull*a  golden  horn. 

He  thro*  the  streaming  crystal  swam,  and  rolled 

Ambrosial  breaths  that  seemed  to  float 
In  tiffhtwreathed  curia.    8be  from  the  ripple  cold 
Updrew  her  sandaUed  foot> 

'  Or  else  flushed  Ganymede,*  eto.  (as  now,  except '  Over ' 
for  *  Above '  in  4th  line). 

Not  these  alone:  but  many  a  legend  fair, 

Whicli  the  supreme  Caucasian  mind 
Carved  out  of  nature  for  itself,  was  there 
Broidered  in  screen  and  bUnd. 

So  that  my  soul,  beholding  In  her  pride 

All  these,  from  room  to  room  did  pass; 
And  all  thinn  that  she  saw,  she  multiplied, 
A  manyiacM  glass. 

And  being  both  the  sower  and  the  seed, 

Remaining  in  herself  became 
All  that  she  saw.  Madonna,  Ganymede, 
Or  the  Asiatic  dame  — 

Still  changing,  as  a  lighthouse  in  the  night 
Changeth  athwart  the  gleaming  main, 

1  This  stanza,  like  the  next  but  one,  was  omitted  in 
1842.  The  hyphen  in  *  far-off/  as  in  occasional  in* 
ftanoes  before  and  after,  is  In  the  original  edition. 


From  red  to  yellow,  vellow  to  pale  wUto, 
Then  back  to  red  again. 

*  From  change  to  change  four  times  withfaa  IIm 

The  twain  Is  moulded,*  she  began, 
'  Bo  through  all  phases  of  all  thooglit  X  eocn* 
Into  the  perfect  man.* 

In  1842  this  last  stanza  waa  altere«l 
lows:  — 


i> 


*  From  shape  to  ahape  at  first  within 

The  brain  is  modell'd,'  she  begsa, 

*  And  thro'  all  phases  of  all  tbooghi  I 

Into  the  perfect  man.' 

The  next  stanza  in  the  1833  vol 
follows:  — 

*  All  Nature  widens  upward.    S 

The  simpler  essence  lower  lii 
More  complex  Is  more  perfect, 
Discourse,  more  widely  wise.* 

This  was  retained  in  1842  and  Is  th* 
qnent  editions  down  to  1853,  when  th«  . 
three  stanzas  were  substituted  for  this  mad 
preceding:  one. 

The  next  stanza  in  1833,  and  until  1853. 
as  follows:  — 

I  take  possession  of  men*s  mfnda  and  dae4a. 

I  live  In  all  things  great  and  amaU. 
I  ait  apart  holding  no  forma  of  creeds, 
But  contemplatittg  alL 

The  1833  veision  then  oondnned  thm'  — 

Four   ample  courts  there  wers,   Bast,  West, 
North, 
In  each  a  aquarM  lawn  wherefrom 
A  golden-gorgM  dragon  spouted  fortli 
The  f ountain*s  diamond  foam. 

*  All  round  the  cool  green  coorta,*  etc  (Ibe 
7th  stansa,  with  no  farther  change). 

From  those  four  Jets  fonr  currents  la  « 
Over  the  black  rock  atreamed  below 
In  steamy  folds,  that,  flo^ng  as  thitj  fall, 
lit  up  a  torrentbow; 

And  roond  the  roofs  ran  gilded  galletiea. 
That  gave  large  view  to  distant  laada, 
Tall  towns  [tic]  and  monada,  and  doae 
skies 
Long  lines  of  amber  sands. 

Huge  Incense-nms  along  the  bahiatnds^ 

Hollowed  of  solid  amethyst, 
Each>  with  a  different  odour  f nmiag, 
TheairaailvermisL 

Far-off  *t  was  wonderful  to  look  upon 

Those  sumptuous  towers  between  the  gl 
Of  that  great  foambow  trembling  In  the 
And  the  argent ' 


j^. 


And  round  the  terracea  and  round  the  walla, 

While  day  sank  lower  or  rose  higher, 
To  see  those  rails  with  all  their  knobs  and 
Bum  like  a  fringe  of  lira. 

Likewise  the  deepest  windows,  staiiwd  and 

Burned,  like  slowilaming  crimson  Atm, 
From  shadowed  grots  of  archee  fattcrlaccd, 
And  topped  with  froatUke  apirea. 

*  Omitted  hi  1842,  like  the  3d,  ilk,  asd 
below. 
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I A  ^l»e  towen  I  placed  nnX  beUs,*  etc.  (83d 
ot;t»erwiM  vochanged). 


»«phalnd  If  flton  like  an  angel  tall 
limnM,  Bhakespeare  bUuid  and  mild, 
XXX  l>aknte  prewed  hia  lips,  and  from  the  wall 
"Xtko  Iwld  blind  Homer  smiled. 

d  Tindemeath  f  reshcanred  in  cedarwoodi 
Wixno-what  alike  in  form  and  face, 
e  O  etnii  of  every  climate  stood, 
JLXl  brothers  of  one  race:  * 

itK«la  'who  sway  the  seasons  by  their  art| 
A.n«l  Tnould  all  shapes  in  earth  and  sea; 
kI  %vifcli  great  effort  build  the  human  heart 
earliest  infancy. 


n«S.  In  tlie  minpieroed  OriePs  coloured  flame 
Immortal  Michael  Angelo 
i>otee«l  down,  bold  Lather,  largebrowed  VemlAiDt 
Tlie  king  of  those  who  know. 

er^a^ntes,  the  bright  face  of  Calderon, 
RoV>i»d  David  touching  holy  strings, 
'lu»  Ilalicamass<>&n,  ana  alone, 
AJXr«d  the  >ower  of  kings, 

aaiali  ^vith  fierce  Bsekiel, 

Swrnrth  Hoses  by  the  Coptic  ses^ 
?Ukto,  Petrarca,  lary,  and  Rapha^ 
^x&d  eastern  Confutaee: 

(Ln<l  many  more  that  in  their  lifetime  were 

l-^ullwelling  fountaiuheads  of  Change, 
between  the  stone  shafts  glimmered,  blasonod  fair 
Ixx  divera  raiment  strange. 

*  Thxo*  which  the  lights,*  etc.  (43d  stansa,  unchanged). 
*lSo  nightingale,'  etc  (44th  stansa,  unchanged). 

*  Blnging  and  murmuring,'  etc.  (4Cth  unchanged). 

Aa  Bome  rich  tropic  mountain,  that  infolds 
All  change,  from  flats  of  scattered  palms 
Sloping  through  fiTe  great  zones  of  climate,  holdl 
Hla  head  m  snows  and  calms — 

Full  of  her  own  delight  and  nothing  else 

Hy  vainglorious,  gorgeous  soul  [«tcl 
Sat  ttironed  between  the  shining  oriels, 
Ixi  pomp  beyond  control;  * 

With  pflee  of  flavorous  fruits  in  basket-twine 

Of  gold,  upheapM,  crushing  down 
Muakaceuted   blooms  —  all    taste  —  gnipe»   gourd    or 
pine  — 
In  bunch,  or  singlegrown  — 

Oar  frrowths,  and  such  as  brooding  Indian  heata 

Make  out  of  crimson  blossoms  deep, 
Ambrosial  pulps  and  juices,  sweets  from  sweets 
Bunclumged,  when  seawinds  sleep. 

With  graceful  chalices  of  curious  wine, 

Wonders  of  art  —  and  costly  Jars, 
And  boflsM  salvers.    Ere  voung  night  diTin« 
Crowned  dying  day  with  stars, 

Kakinir  eweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils. 

She  lit  white  streams  of  dauling  gas. 
And  soft  and  fragrant  flames  of  precious  oils 
In  moons  of  purple  glass 

s  This  sCansa  and  the  next  one  omitted  in  1642,  as 
were  the  2d  and  3d  below. 
*  Xheae  two  ftaBcas,  with  tboee  deaorihiag  the  senwi- 


Ranged  on  the  fretted  woodwork  to  the  ground. 

Thus  her  intense  untold  delight 
In  deep  or  vivid  colour,  smell  and  sound, 
Was  flattered  day  and  night. 

*  Sometimes  the  riddle,'  etc.  (the  present  64th 

otherwise  unchanged). 

Of  full-sphered  contemplation.    80  three  years 
She  throve,  but  on  the  fourth  she  fell,  etc. 

The  remaining  twenty  Btanzas  of  the  poem 
(57th  to  76th),  except  for  the  omission  ox  one 
stanza,  are  the  same  as  the  66th  to  74th  that 
now  end  it,  with  the  following  slight  changes:  — 

In  line  247  *  onward-sloping  *  has  heen  put  for 

*  downward-sloping; '  in  2iBl,  *  a  sonnd '  for  '  the 
sound,'  and  *  rocks'   (retained  nntil  1853)  for 

*  stones; '  and  in  288.  '  And  save  me  lest  I  die ' 
for  *  Dyinfp  the  death  I  die.' 

The  omitted  stanza  followed  the  present  58th 
(*  Deep  dread,'  etc.)  and  read  thus:  — 

Who  hath  drawn  dry  the  fountains  of  deUght, 

That  from  my  deep  heart  everywhere 
Moved  in  my  blood  and  dwelt,  as  power  and  might 
Abode  in  Sampeon's  hair? 

In  the  1833  yolume  the  following  foot-note 
(suppressed  in  1842)  appeared:  — 

*  when  I  first  conceived  thejplan  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Art,  I  intended  to  have  introduced  both 
sculptures  and  paintings  iuto  it;  but  it  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  things  to  devise  a  statue  in 
verse.  Judge  whether  Ihave  succeeded  in  the 
statues  of  Elijah  and  Olympias:  — 

One  was  the  Tishbite  whom  the  raven  fed, 

As  when  he  stood  on  Carmel-steeps 
With  one  arm  stretch'd  out  bare,  and  mock'd  and  saldf 
*  Come,  cry  aloud— he  sleeps  1  * 

Tall,  eager,  lean,  and  strong,  his  cloak  wlnd-bome 

Behind,  his  forehead  heavenly-bright 
From  the  clear  marble  pouring  glorious  soom, 
Lit  aa  with  inner  light. 

One  was  Olympias:  the  floating  snake 

RoU'd  round  her  ankles,  round  her  waist 
Knotted,  and  folded  once  about  her  neck, 
Her  perfect  lipe  to  taste 

Bound  by  the  shoulder  moved:  she  seeming  Uithe 

Declined  her  head:  on  every  side 
The  dragon's  curves  melted  nnd  mingled  with 
The  woman's  youthful  pride 

Of  rounded  limba. 

Another  foot-note  gave  the  following  stanzaar, 

*  expressive  of  the  joy  wherewith  the  soul  con- 
templated the  results  of  astronomical  experi- 
ment: '  — 

Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  skies 
Shuddered  with  silent  stars,  she  clomb, 
And  as  with  optic  glasses  her  keen  eyea 
Pierced  through  the  mystio  dome, 

Regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  fonoi. 
Brushes  of  flre,  hazy  gleama, 

ons  delights  of  the  palate  that  follow,  were  struck  oat 
in  1842.  Compare  the  suppression  of  the  similar  refer- 
ence in  the  6th  stansa  ('  And  richly  feast,'  etc.)  of  the 
first  version.  The  poet  wisely  decided  to  allow  his  Inz^ 
urioua  *  soul '  none  Dut  inteUectual  Joys. 
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Qiuton  and  bed*  of  worldi,  vad  hno  lilrn  iwanns 
Of  nmB,  mnd  ttarry  itrMiiia. 

Blie  taw  the  nkowy  polM  of  moonlan  Ibn, 

That  manrelloua  round  of  milky  light 
Below  Oiion,  and  thoae  double  atan 
Whereof  the  one  mora  bright 

Li  drcled  by  the  other,  etc 

In  Mr.  PalpraTe*8  *  Lyrical  Poems  b]r  Lord 
Tennyson '  these  stanzas  are  reprinted  in  the 
notes  by  the  perrainion  of  the  author;  but  the 
closing  stanzas  are  rerised  thns:  — 

She  aaw  the  snowy  polea  and  moona  of  Mmxb, 

That  marrelloua  field  of  drifted  light 
In  mid  Orion,  and  the  married  atara  — 

The  two  moons  of  Mars  had  been  diBCorered 
since  the  preceding  stanzas  were  written;  and 
the  position  of  the  great  nebola  in  Orion  is  more 
accurately  given.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  two  passages  are  given  as  printed  in  the 
edition  of  1833  (and  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  book), 
the  stanzas  being  incomplete  there  as  here. 

Line  80.  And  hoary  to  the  wind.  When  the 
whitish-gray  undersiae  of  the  olive-tree  leaves  is 
turned  up  by  the  wind. 

Line  96.  Babe  in  arm.  The  reviewers  of 
the^  1833  volume  ridiculed  this  phrase,  com- 
paring it  with  the  *  lance  in  rest'  of  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalrv ;  but  the  noet  has  not  only 
retained  it  here,  but  repeatea  it  in  *  The  Prin- 
oeas '  (vi.):  — 

But  high  upon  the  palace  Ids  atood 
With  Fsyche'a  babe  in  arm. 

Line  111.  The  Ausonian  King,  Numa  Pom- 
^us.     The    1833  reading  was  'the  Tuscan 

Lme  115.  Indian  Cama,  The  Hindu  god  of 
love,  the  Indian^  Cupid,  who  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  riding  by  night  on  a  parrot,  or 
lory.  Compare  Alfred's  poem,  *  Love/  in  *  Po- 
ems by  Two  Brothers '  (^  and  9th  stanzas,  p. 
776  above). 

Line  117.  Sweet  Europd's  mantle  bUw,  Some 
editions  misprint  *  blue  ^  for  *  blew.' 

Line  137.  The  Ionian  father  qf  the  rest.  Ho- 
mer. 

Line  164.  The  Jirtt  qf  those  who  know.  The 
edition  of  1833  has  the  foot-note:  *  II  maestro 
di  color  ohi  sanno.    Dante,  Ir\f,  iii.' 

Line  174.  Here  the  poet  (as  in '  The  Princess,' 
i.  218:  *  Rapt  in  her  song ')  follows  ancient  fa- 
ble rather  than  modem  ornithology  in  making 
the  musical  bird  feminine;  but  in  *The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter '  he  is  true  to  the  latter:  — 

The  redoap  whiatled;  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  load,  aa  tho*  he  were  the  b&d  m  day. 

Line  222.  Ood^  before  whom  ever  lie  bare^etc. 
This  is  borrowed  from  an  esnay  hj^  Arthur  Hal- 
lam,  entitled  *  Theodicaa  Noviuima '  (see  his 
*  Remains,'  p,  363):  '  I  believe  that  redemption 
is  universal  in  so  far  as  it  left  no  obstacle  be- 
tween man  and  God  but  man's  own  will;  that 
indeed  is  in  the  power  of  God's  election,  with 


whom  alone  rest  the  abysmal  seemU  id 
aHty.' 

Line  242.     With  dim^retied  fwAm4t  ^ 
*  Dim-fretted '  has  been  Tarioosly 
but  I  have  the  poet's  anthoritj  for 
it  means  *  worm-eaten.' 

Page  46.   Lapt  Culba  Vksji  os  V 

In  the  7th  stanza  the  line  *The 
Adam  and  his  wife '  was  changed  in 
sequent  editions  to  *The  grand  old  nrd-cT 
and  his  wife,'  but  the  original  rsMliag  has  U«» 
restored,  and  the  poem  now  stands  czneUj «« 
it  appeared  in  1842. 

Pace  47.    Thb  Mat  Qunar. 

Omy  a  few  slight  changes  hare  been  macU  is 
this  poem.  The  2d  line  hnd  origiaally  "^ 
blythe  New  Tear.'  IntheSd  stanza'Te'vk 
used  for  *  you,'  as  in  a  dozen  or  rsmtm  |usip  <« 
the  '  New-Tear's  Eve.'  line  52  began  at  £r« 
with  *  The  may  upon  the  blackthom; '  lin>  " 
was  *  Ye  '11  kisB  me,  my  own  motliet\  optai  sr 
cheek  and  brow;  *  and  line  93  was  *  Geaaiii«'i*. 
sweet  mother:  call  me  when  it  begins  to 
In  the  *  Conclusion,'  lines  107, 108 
nally:  — 


But  atlU  It  caa*t  be  loi«,  mother,  bit< 

lease; 
And  that  good  man,  the  defgyBBsn,  he 

of 


li^  » 


In  line  113 '  taught  *  and  'showM*  Iwre 
transposed;  line  134  had  ^oomes'  for 
and  142  had  *  manv  worthier.* 

Page  51.   Thb  Loto9-£ater8. 

Line  7th  was  originally  *  Above  «]m  vaSvf 
burned  the  golden  moon; '   and   fine  19  •« 

*  Three  thundfercloven  thrones  of  ddeat  bo«.* 
The  6th  stanza  in  the  *  Chorio  Song  *  wm  sAW 
in  1842;  and  line  86  had  at  firrt  *  worn  oat  wi 
many  wars.'  The  next  stanza  began  *  Or  ttrf  t 
on  lavish  beds  of  amaranth  and  nuily;  *  ass  ^ 
had  'eyelids'  for  *  eyelid;*  and  Unc  9H  W 

*  Only  to  watch  and  see,'  etc*  The  let  &»#  ^ 
the  next  stanza  (100)  had  *  the  florvwy  paaK' 
for  *'  the  barren  peak.' 

From  *  We  have  had  enong^i  of  netun,*  air 
(105)  to  the  end,  the  original  rending  w  ■ 
lollows:  — 

We  have  had  enoogh  of  motioBt 

Wearlneaa  and  wild  alarm, 

Toaaing  on  the  toaalng  ooeaa, 

Where  the  tuakM  eealiorae  wallowslk 

In  a  atripe  of  graaagrecn  calm. 

At  noon  tide  toneath  the  lee; 

And  the  monatrooa  narwhale  awanoweCh 

Hia  foamfouutaina  in  the  aea. 

Long  enough  the  winedark  wave  om 

cany. 
This  ia  loireller  and  tweeter, 
Men  of  Ithaca,  thia  la  meeter. 
In  the  hollow  roay  vale  to  tarryi 
Like  a  dreamy  Loto»>eater,  a  dellzloas 
We  will  eat  the  Lotoe,  aweet 
Aa  the  yellow  honeycomb, 
In  the  valley  aome,  and  aoms 
On  the  ancient  helghta  dlviasi 
And  no  more  roam. 
On  the  loiid  hoar  foam, 
To  the  melancholy  borne 
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lft/0  UmJt  of  the  briaa^ 
Ut.tl«  tale  of  ItbMft,  twneath  fbe  daj>i  daeUnt. 
'U  Itffe  no  more  the  ahattered  oax, 
(noT>o  unfurl  the  ■far*fai«g  leil; 
Ik  tHio  l»UMful  Loto»eeten  peli 
^prlll  atUde  in  the  golden  Tale 
J»«  I^«ytoe>land,  tiU  the  Lotoe  f^ 
vrill  z^ot  wander  more. 
>1c  I   Iftoiw  Bweet  the  homed  ewea  WmM 
%kkA  solitary  ateepa, 
1  tl»«  taerry  liaard  leepe, 
1  tike  f oemwhite  watert  poor; 
1  the  flark  pine  weepa, 
1  the  lithe  vine  creepa, 
dl  the  lieaTj  melon  aleepe 
the  level  of  the  ahore: 

I  ielAxidera  of  Ithace,  we  will  not  wmder  mora. 
rely,   aurely  aliunher  la  more  aweet  than  toil,  the 

■hore 
ma.  l»bour  in  the  ocean,  and  rowing  with  the  oer. 
k  I  Lelexidera  of  Ithaca,  we  will  return  no  more.' 

On  tlie  line  (11  of  the  introdaotioii),  *SIow- 
■opping  veils  of  tlunnest  lawn,'  Uie  poet,  in 
letter  to  Mr.  S.  E.  Dawson  (piintea  in  his 
Hady  of  The  Prinoess,'  2d  ed.,  Montreal,  1884) 
ya:  — 

Wlien  I  was  aboot  twenty  or  twenty-one  I 
•nt  on  a  tour  to  the  Pyrenees.  Lying:  amoi^ 
lose  mountains  before  a  waterfall  that  comes 
own  one^  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  feet,  I 
fetched  it  (aooording  to  my  oostom  then)  in 
Mae  words:  — 

Btowdzopping  Teils  of  thbmeat  Iswb. 

Vixen  I  printed  this,  a  critic  informed  me  that 
^  lawn  was  the  material  used  in  theatres  to  imi- 
ate  a  waterfall,**  and  meiouslv  added,  **  Mr. 
r.  shonld  not  go  to  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  but 
o  nature  herself  for  his  suggestions."  And  I 
\adeone  to  nature  herself. 

^  Ithink  it  is  a  moot  point  whether — if  I  had 
LDOwn  how  that  effect  was  produced  on  the 
itaire  —  I  should  have  ventured  to  publish  the 
line.' 

Peter  Bayne  ('Lessons  from  My  Masters,* 
American  ed.,  1879)  remarks :  *  Whoever  has 
Been  a  stream  in  its  midsummer  slendemess  of 
volume,  filling  down  a  front  of  rock  divided 
into  steps  or  ledges,  will  admit  that  no  words 
eonld  possibly  surpass  these  in  descriptive  pre- 
cision .  Tlie  Falling  Fom.  for  example — a  small 
eascade  on  one  of  the  affluents  of  the  £sk,  near 
Whitby  —  affords  a  realization  so  exact  of  the 
**  slow*dropping  veil  of  thinnest  lawn,**  that  it 
at  once,  wnen  I  saw  it  last  summer,  reminded 
me  of  the  poem;  nor  could  an  officer  of  the 
Geological  Surrey,  writinr  with  purely  scien- 
tifio  intent,  devise  a  more  literal  or  a  more  ex- 
preMive  description.' 

In  line  G of  the  ' Chorio  Song '  (*Than  tired 
ejelids  upon  tired  eyes ')  all  the  English  edi- 
tions print  *  tir*d '  in  both  places,  contrary  to 
the  poet*s  rule  not  to  use  the  apostrophe  when 
the  verb  ends  in  e.  This  might  suggest  that  he 
meant  to  have  the  word  pronouncedTas  a  mono- 
syllable, but  nobody  with  an  ear  for  rhythm 
would  read  it  so.  I  asked  Lord  Tennyson  why 
aa  printed  it  with  the  apostrophe,  and  he  n^ 


plied,  *That  people  might  not  nrononnoe  it 
ftVea  instead  of  ft-er</.'  I  told  nim  that  no 
American  would  ever  think  of  reading  it  in  the 
former  way,  and  I  doubted  whether  any  £ng^ 
lishman  would;  but  he  said  he  was  not  sure  of 
that. 

Page  63.  A  Drbam  of  Faib  Women. 

In  the  1833  volume  the  i)oem  began  with  thesa 
four  stanzas,  omitted  in  1842:  — 

Am  whan  a  man,  that  aafla  In  a  balloon, 
Downlooldng  aeea  the  aolid  shining  aronnd 

Btream  from  beneath  him  in  the  broad  blue  noon,  — 
TUth,  hamlet,  mead  and  moond: 

And  takeahls  flags  and  wmrea  them  to  the  mob, 
That  about  below,  all  facea  turned  to  where 

Glows  rub^like  the  far-ap  crimson  globe. 
Filled  with  a  finer  air: 

80,  lifted  high,  the  Poet  at  hia  win 
Leta  the  greet  world  flit  from  him,  eeelng  aU, 

Higher  thro*  aecret  splendours  moimting  nill, 
Belfpoiaed,  nor  feara  to  fall, 

Hearing  apart  the  echoea  of  his  fame. 

While  I  noke  thus,  the  seedsman,  memory, 
Bowed  my  deepf  nrrowed  thought  with  many  a  nans 

Whose  glory  will  not  die. 

Ilie  next  four  stanzas  are  the  four  that  now 
begiii  the  poem,  and  have  not  been  altered. 

Then  follow  these  two  stanzas,  omitted  In 
1842:  — 

In  erery  land  I  thought  that,  more  or  leas, 
The  stronger  sterner  nature  overbore 

The  softer,  uncontrolled  by  gentleneas 
And  selfish  oTermore: 

And  whether  there  were  any  means  wherebj, 
In  aome  far  af tertime,  the  gentler  mind 

Might  reaasume  ita  just  and  full  degree 
Of  rule  among  m^wMnH. 

In  the  next  thirty-one  stanzas  the  only  changes 
are  the  following:  — 

In  line  23  *  pa8B*d '  was  at  first  '  screamM; ' 
in  69-71  *  Growths  of  *  was  ^  Clasping,'  and 
*  Their  humid  *  waa  ^  Its  twined.' 

Line  106  until  1884  was  '  Which  yet  to  nama 
myspirit  loathes  and  fears.* 

The  28th  stanza  was  originally:  — 

The  tall  masts  quiverM  as  they  lar  afloat. 
The  temples  and  the  people  and  the  shore. 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  thro'  my  tender  tiiroet 
Slowly,  —  and  nothing  more. 

This  was  ridiculed  by  Lockhart  (Scott's  son- 
in-law)  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  July,  1833: 
*'  What  touching  simplicity  I  What  genuine  pa- 
thos !  He  cut  my  throat  —  nothing  more  t  One 
might  indeed  ask  what  more  she  woyid  have,* 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  this  led  the 
poet  to  alter  the  stanza;  but  he  allowed  it  to 
stand  in  1842  and  for  at  least  ten  years  more* 
It  is  more  likelv  that  the  alteration  was  made 
in  ovder  to  ooniorm  to  the  classical  story.  It  is 
not  now  said  that  Iphigenia's  throat  tccu  cut; 
we  may  assume  that  she  was  snatched  away 
jnst  as  the  knife  touched  it.    However  thai 
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lion-souled  Plantagenet '  (Riohaid  I.).  '  Chate- 
let '  was  proftcribea  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and 
execnted  in  December,  1793. 

In  the  4th  stanza,  the  IBdO  volome  has  *  And 
more  aerially  blue,'  with  ^And'  instead  cf 
*  But  *  in  the  next  line. 

Page  21.  RosALiiVD.  ' 

The  only  change  in  1884  was  the  omi«aion  of 
the  *'  Note  *  printed  on  p.  78U  above. 

Page  22.  Eleamoke. 

Line  99  was  originally,  *  Did  roof  noonday 
with  donbt  and  fear.'  The  reading  of  108-111 
^as:  — 

Aa  wRTes  th«t  from  the  outer  deep 

Roll  iuto  a  quiet  cove, 

There  fall  away,  and  lying  still, 

Having  glorious  dreams  in  sleep, 

Bfiadow  forth  the  banks  at  will: 

Or  sometimes  they  swell  and  move,  eto. 

in  123  *  WhUe '  was  originally  *  When.'  For 
127  the  reading  was :  — 

I  gase  on  thee  the  cloudless  noon 
Of  mortal  beauty:  iu  its  place,  et& 

That  of  134  was  '  Floweth;  then  I  faint,  I 
swoon.' 

Page  23.  Eatr. 

This  poem,  after  being  included  in  the  one- 
volume  English  edition  of  1897,  lias  been  omit- 
ted in  the  '  Globe  '  edition  of  1898.  On  second 
thought,  Lord  Teimyson  appears  to  have  de- 
cided to  add  nothing  to  the  collected  works  aa 
last  arranged  by  his  father. 

Page   24.  ^My   lifb  xb  full  of  weabt 

DATS.' 

llic  reading  of  the  first  two  stanzas  in  1833 
was  as  follows:  — 


All  pood  things  have  not  kept  aloof, 

Nor  wanderM  into  other  ways: 
I  have  not  lacked  thy  mild  reproof, 

Mor  golden  largess  of  thy  praise. 

But  life  is  full  of  weaxy  di^a. 

II 

Shakfl  hands,  my  friend,  across  the  brink 
Of  that  deep  grave  to  which  I  go. 

Shake  hands  ouce  more:  I  cannot  sink 
So  far  —  far  down,  but  I  shall  know 
Thy  voice,  and  answer  from  b«)low. 

The  only  cliansres  in  the  next  three  stanzas 
were  *  scritchmi  of  the  jay  '  for  *  laughters  of  the 
jay,'  and  '  darnel '  for  *  aamelB.' 

TVie  following  stanzas,  with  which  the  poem 
originally  ended  ^connected  olosely  with  the 
preceding,  tliere  beini?  only  a  comma  after  *'  the 
woodbines  blow  '),  have  not  been  restored:  — 

VI 

If  tbon  art  Uest,  ny  mother's  smile 
TTndimmed,  If  b^es  are  on  the  wing: 

Then  cease,  my  friend,  a  little  while, 
That  I  may  bear  the  throstle  sing 
Bb  bridal  aong,  the  boast  of  spruig. 


vn 

Sweet  aa  the  noise  in  parcbM  plafaw 
Of  bubbling  wells  tlaat  fret  iac  eta 

(If  any  sense  in  me  remains). 
Thy  words  will  be;  thy  cbaarful 
As  welcome  to  my  cnu&bUng  ' 

The '  Quarterly  Review '  for  July,  1833,  U 
its  iiing  at  the  line,  '  If  any  sense  in  lae  » 
mains.'  *  This  doubt,'  it  says,  is  \  iaconsittBi 
with  the  opening  stanza  of  the  pieoa,  sad,  a 
fact,  too  modest;  we  take  upon  ourself cs  te  i*- 
assure  Mr.  Tennyson  that,  even  after  be  thS 
be  dead  and  buried,  as  mlieh  *'  tense  "  will  s& . 
remain  as  he  has  now  the  good  foctaaa  tu  pur 


In  the  4th  stanza  *  may '  refen  to  the  lil» 
soms  of  the  hawthorn.  Compare  *  The  Milkr  • 
Daughter: '  '  The  lanes,  yoa  know,  were  while 
with  may.'  Here,  as  there,  some  of  the  AaK» 
can  reprints  put '  May '  for  *'  may.' 

Early  SSonkbts.  , 

I.  Tlie  original  version  has  *  a  ooofnssd  drpaa 
in  the  '3d  line;  '  Altho'  I  knew  not '  in  the  13k; 
and  for  the  14th  '  And  each  had  fived  is  tW 
other's  mind  and  speech.'    In  the  8th  *  hath '  a 
italicized 

III.  In'  the  1st  line  '  fuU '  was  o.vP»^ 
'  fierce  ' ;  and  in  the  12th  '  warm '  wss   gitsl. 

VI.  The  10th  line  was  originaUy  *Uow  lac 
shall  the  icy-hearted  Muscovite.' 

VII.  The  1st  line  had  uriginally  '  dainty'  far 

*  slender.' 

VIII.  The  5th  line  had  'waltai^Hnitlt'  far 

*  whirling  dances.' 

X.  The  first  line  originally  began  *B«t  vce 
I  loved  '  etc 

XI.  "hie  'bridesmaid'  was  Emily  Sc]l«<«^ 
who  afterwards  became  the  poet's  wife:  tai 
the  marriaf^e  was  that  of  his  brother  CharW  « 
Louisa  Sell  wood.  May  24, 1836.  Sea  the  Me- 
moir,' vol.  i.  p.  14>*. 

Page  27.    The  Ladt  of  Sralott. 
The  last  four  lines  of  the  1st  stanza  vai 
originally  as  follows:  — 

The  yellowleavM  watarilly. 
The  greensheathM  dalTodiuy, 
Tremble  in  the  water  chiYly. 
Round  about  Sha&ott. 

The  next  stanta  began  thus:  — 

Willows  whiten,  aspens  shlvvr.         _ 
The  snnbeam-showers  break  and  ip&im 
In  the  stream  that  runneth 


The  first  reading  of  the  3d  and  4th 


Fndemeath  the  bearded  barl^, 
The  reaper,  reoping  late  awl  early. 
Hears  her  ever  chantiiii;  eh'vrly. 
Like  an  nnget,  singinic  clearijr. 

O'er  the  stream  of  CanwihC 
Piling  the  sheaves  in  furrow*  airy. 
Beneath  the  moon,  the  rvapcr  wvaiy 
Listening  whispers,  *  *t  Is  tbe  tafa7« 

Lady  of  SbalotL* 

The  little  isle  la  all  inralled 
Witha 
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With  wm;  bv  Um  marge  nnhalled 
Th»  ■bmllop  flitteth  atlk«ntfaUed, 

Bidmmioe  down  to  Gameloti 
A  pearlgarUnd  wmda  her  heid: 
Bba  lauiath  on  a  Telret  bad. 
Full  royally  apparellM, 

Ibe  lAdy  of  Bbalofet. 

P«rt  II.  goefl  on  thus:  — 

No  time  bath  she  to  sport  and  plajx 
A  cbarmM  web  ebe  weaves  alway. 
A  cttrse  is  on  her,  if  she  stay 
Her  weavlntt,  either  night  or  day, 

To  Took  down  to  Camelot. 
Bhe  knows  not  whMt  the  carse  may  be; 
Therefore  she  weaveth  steadily, 
Thereiore  no  other  care  liath  she, 

The  lAdy  of  Shalott. 

She  lives  with  little  Joy  or  fear. 
Over  the  water,  runuiug  near. 
The  sheepbeli  Uukles  iu  her  ear. 
Before  her  hangs  a  mirror  clear, 

Reflecting  towered  Caaielot. 
And  as  the  masy  web  she  wldris, 
She  sees  the  surly  village  churls,  etc 


The  next  stanza  (*  Sometimes  a  troop,*  etc.)  is 
mchnDged;  and  the  only  alteration  in  the  next 
M  *'  went  to  Camelot '  for  *  came  from  Camelot/ 

In  Part  III.  the  6th  line  of  the  2d  and  dd 
itanzaa  had  *  down  from  Camelot: '  the  last  line 
of  the  3d  had  *  over  e^reen  8halott; '  the  8th 
Line  of  the  4th  was  '  Tirra  lirra,  tirra  lirra: ' 
and  the  3d  line  of  the  5th  had  '  water-flower.* 

In  Part  IV.  the  latter  part  of  the  Ist  stanza 
was  as  follows:  — 

Outside  the  isle  a  shallow  boat 
Beneath  a  willow  lay  afloat. 
Below  the  carven  st^m  she  wrote, 
The  Lady  0/ Shalott, 

Then  followed  .this  stanza:  — 

A  cloudwhite  crown  of  pearl  she  dlght. 
All  raimented  in  snowy  wliite 
That  loosely  flew  (her  tone  in  sight, 
Clasped  with  one  blinding  dUmond  bright) 

Her  wide  eyes  fixed  on  Camelot, 
Thongh  the  sqiially  eostwmd  keenly 
Blew,  with  folded  arms  serenely 
By  the  water  stood  the  queenly 

Lady  of  Shalott. 

^e  next  stanza  opened  thus :  — 

With  a  steady  stony  glance  — 
Like  some  bold  seer  in  a  trance, 
B'^holding  all  his  own  miacliance. 
Mute,  with  a  glassy  countenance  — 

Bhe  looked  down  to  Camelot. 
It  was  the  closing,  etc 

The  remaining:  stanzas  were  as  foUows:  -^ 

As  when  to  ssllors  while  they  roam. 
By  creeks  and  outfalls  far  from  home, 
Rising  and  dropping  with  the  foam. 
From  dying  swans  wild  warbling*  come, 

Blown  shoreward;  so  to  Camelot 
Btni  as  the  boatbead  wound  along 
The  willowy  hills  and  fields  among, 
They  heard  h<>r  chanting  her  deatbsoof , 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

A  loogdrawn  carol,  mmimful,  holy, 
8be  ehaated  loodly,  ohanted  lowlj, 


TIU  her  ^ysa  were  daricened  wholly. 
And  her  smooth  face  sharpened  slowly. 

Turned  to  towerM  Camelot: 
For  ere  she  reached,  etc. 

Under  tower  and  balcony, 

By  gardenwall  and  gallery, 

A  pale,  pale  corpse  she  floated  by, 

Deisdcold,  between  the  houses  high. 

Dead  into  towered  Camalot. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame, 
To  the  plankM  wharff^^e  came: 
Below  the  stem  they  read  her  name, 

'  The  Lady  of  Shalott.' 

They  crossed  themselves,  their  stars  they  blait, 
Kuight,  minstrel,  abbot,  squire,  and  guest. 
There  lay  a  parchment  on  her  breast. 
That  puxsled  more  than  all  the  rest. 

The  wellfed  wits  at  Camelot. 
*  The  veb  was  vacen  curiously. 
The  charm  U  broken  utterly ^ 
Draw  near  and  fear  not  —  this  is  I, 

The  Lady  qf  ShaloU.* 

The  ending  of  the  poem  is  mnch  improred  by 
the  revision.  The  *  wellfed  wits  *  (the  epithet 
seems  ont  of  keepinj;  here)  might  well  be  *  puz- 
zled '  bj  the  purcnment,  which  is  as  pointless  as 
it  is  enigmatical:  but  the  new  ending,  with  its 
introduction  of  Lancelot,  is  most  pathetic  and 
suffgestive. 

In  line  157  the  reading  in  1842  (and  down  to 
1873)  was^*  A  corse  between,*  etc. 

According  to  Palgrave  (*  Lyrical  Poems  by 
Tennyson  *),  the  poem  was  suggested  by  *  an 
Italian  romance  upon  the  Donna  di  Sctdotta^ 
in  which  Camelot,  unlike  the  Celtic  tradition, 
was  placed  near  the  sea.'  It  is  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  that  the  legend  reappears  in  the 
'Idylls  of  the  King.* 

Page  29.^  Mariana. 

The  original  form  was  as  follows:  — > 

Behind  the  barren  hill  upsprung 
With  pohited  rocks  agiUnst  the  light. 

The  crag  sluurpshadowed  overhung 
Each  glaring  creek  and  inlet  bright. 

Far,  far,  one  lightblue  ridge  was  seen. 
Looming  like  bsseless  fairyland; 
Eastward  a  slip  of  burning  sand. 

Dark-rimmed  with  sea,  and  bare  of  green. 

Down  in  the  dry  salt-marshes  stood 
That  house  darklatticed.    Not  a  breath 
Swayed  the  sick  vineyard  underneath. 

Or  moved  the  dusty  southernwood. 

*  Madonna,'  with  melodious  moan 
Sang  Mariana,  night  and  mom, 

*  Madmna !  lo !  I  am  all  alone. 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlorn.' 

Bhe,  as  her  carol  sadder  grew. 

From  her  warm  brow  and  bosom  down 
Through  rosy  taper  fingers  drew 

Her  streaming  curls  of  deepest  brown 
On  either  side,  and  made  appear. 

Still-lighted  m  a  secret  shrine, 

Her  melancholy  eyes  divine. 
The  home  of  woe  without  a  tear. 

*  Madonna,*  with  melodious  moan 
Bang  Mariana,  night  and  mom, 

*  MMlonna !  lo  I  I  am  all  alone. 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlorn.* 

When  the  dawncrimson  changed,  and  past 
Into  deep  crange  o*er  the  sea, 
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Jmw  on  her  kaees  heraelf  she  CMk, 

Unto  our  lady  prayed  ohe. 
She  moTed  her  lipa,  she  prayed  alone, 
She  prayiug  disarrayed  and  warm 
From  {dumber,  deep  her  wavy  form 
In  the  darklustroua  mirror  shoue. 
'  Madonna,*  in  a  low  clear  tone 
Said  Mariana,  night  and  mom. 
Low  Bhe  mourned,  *  I  am  all  alone, 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlorn.' 

At  noon  she  dumbered.    All  along 
The  silvery  field,  the  large  leaves  talked 

With  one  another,  as  among 
The  spiked  maize  in  dreams  she  walked. 

The  lizard  leapt:  the  simlight  played: 
Bhe  heard  the  callow  nestling  lisp, 
And  brimful  meadow-runueli  crisp, 

Id  the  f  ull-leavM  platau-sliade. 

In  sleep  she  breathed  in  a  lower  tooflb 
Murmuring  as  at  night  and  mom, 

*  Madonna !  lo  !  I  am  all  alone, 
Love-foi^otten  and  love-forlorn.* 

Dreaming,  she  knew  it  was  a  dream 

Most  false:  fU  was  and  was  not  there. 
Bhe  woke:  the  babble  of  the  streun 

Fell,  and  without  the  steady  glare 
Shrank  the  sick  olive  sere  and  smalL 

The  riverbed  was  dusty-white; 

From  the  bald  rock  the  blinding  light 
Beat  over  on  the  sunwhite  wall. 

She  whispered,  with  a  stifled  moan 
M')re  inward  than  at  uight  or  mom, 

*  Midonna,  leave  me  not  all  alone. 
To  die  forgotten  and  live  forlorn.' 

One  dry  cicala's  summer  song 

At  night  filled  all  the  gallery, 
Backward  the  Utticoblind  she  flung. 

And  leaned  upon  the  balcony. 
Ever  the  low  wave  seemed  to  roll 

Up  to  the  coast:  far  on,  alone 

In  the  Exit,  Urge  Heeper  overshone 
The  mourning  gulf,  and  on  her  soul 

Poured  divine  solace,  or  the  rise 
Of  moonlight  from  the  margin  gleamed, 
Volcano-like,  afar,  and  streamed 

On  her  white  arm,  and  heavenward  eyea. 
Not  all  alone  she  made  her  moan, 
Tet  ever  snng  she,  night  and  morn, 

*  Madonna !  lo !  I  am  all  alone, 
Love-forgotten  and  love-forlom.* 

The  only  change  since  1842  is  in  line  53,  which 
in  that  edition  retains  the  ori^^inal '  Shrank  tho 
■ick  olive,*  etc. 

Page  30.   The  Two  Voices. 

Unaltered  except  in  line  457,  which  was  origi- 
nallY  *  So  variously  S3em'd  all  things  wrought.' 

The  poem,  according  to  PalRrave  (who  un- 
questionably writes  '  with  anthority '),  describes 
*■  the  conflict  in  a  sonl  between  Scepticism  and 
Faith.' 

Lin38  8-15  have  been  Tariously  interpreted. 
Peter  Bayne  (who  is  followed  by  Professor  Cor- 
son) understands  the  passai?e  to  mean  *  that  the 
shuffling  off  of  this  mortal  coil  may  open  to  him 
new  spheres  of  enersy  and  happiness; '  and  that 
*  the  reply  of  the  poet  is  that  man  is  nature  a 
highest  product,  —  the  obTious  suggestion  being 
that  there  is  no  8pl«*ndid  dragon-fly  into  which 
the  hnraan  enib,  released  by  di»ath,  is  likelv  to 
develop.*    But  (aa  I  remarked  in  my  *  Select 
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Poems  of  Tennyson,*  in  1884)  thk  ^BOge90ta>^ 
so  far  from  being  '  obHouB,*  seems  to  me  mariT 
a  desperate  attempt  to  make  the  relereaacvv 
the  higher  nature  of  man  a  '  reply '  to  what  t^ 
critic  assumes  that  the  Voice  meais  to  sar 
For  myself,  I  had  no  hesitatioa  in  adupccr 
Tainsh^s  interpretation  of  the  passage:  *  A  a?i 
■on-fly  is  more  wonderful  than  tou;  '  and  L  -a 
^ennyson  afterwards  explained  it  to  me  t^  *r 
moat  the  same  words:  ^The  dragoD-fiy  •  li 
wonderful  as  yon.' 

In  line  228,  the  allusion  is  to  the  old  a^d 
that  man  was  composed  of  the  four  «l«20tA'i. 
earth,  air,  fire,  ana  water,  and  that  the  v^  - 
balanced  mixture  of  these  prodnoed  the  |«r- 
feotion  of  humanity^  Compare  Sbakwfip— «. 
*  Julius  C 
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T.  5.  73:  — 

Hia  life  waa  gentle,  and  the  eleaenta 
Bo  mix*d  in  him  that  Nature  might  el 
And  ai^  to  all  the  world,  *  This  was  a 

Page  35.   Thb  Milleb's  Dauobtsb. 
The     poem     originally    began    with 
stanza:  — 

I  met  In  all  the  doM  green  wmyv. 

While  walkinff  with  my  line  aad  fOd, 
The  wealthy  muler'a  mealy  face, 

Like  the  moon  in  an  ivy-tod. 
He  look'd  so  JoUy  and  ao  eood. 

While  fishing  in  the  miu-dan 
I  laugh'd  to  lee  him  aa  he  stood, 

And  dreamt  not  of  the  miller** 
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The  2d  stanza,  now  the  lat, 
tered,  and  the  only  change  in  the  next  'a  'ca 
make*  for  *  makes*  in  the  laat  lise.^  Is  ttv 
next  (3d)  stanza,  the  original  reading  in  thir2a 
line  was  *'  My  darling  Alice,*  and  *  my  own  fv«9« 
wife  *  in  Uie  6th  line. 

The  4th  stanza  C  Haye  I  not  founds' etc)  v* 
added  in  1842. 

The  5th  stanza  originally  stood  thai:  — - 

My  father's  mansion,  mounted  high. 
Looked  down  upon  the  village  epUna. 

I  was  a  long  and  llstlesa  boy, 
And  son  and  heir  unto  the  aqatrai 

In  those  dear  walla,  where  1  and  yoa 
Have  lived  and  loved  al<»M  eo  longi 

Each  mom  my  sleep,  etc 

The  6th  stanza  began:  — 

I  often  heard  the  cooing  dove 

In  firry  woodlands  mourn  akms; 
Bnt  ere  I  saw,  etc. 

The  last  line  had  '  the  long  *  for  ^  those  kB«.* 
The  7th  stanza  was  as  follows:  — 

Sometimes  I  whistled  in  the  wind. 

Sometimes  I  angled,  thought  and  desA 
Torpid,  as  swallowa  left  behmd 

That  winter  *neath  the  floating  weed: 
At  will  to  wander  everyway 

From  brook  to  brook  my  aole  daUglit, 
As  lithe  eels  over  meadowa  gnj 

Oft  shift  their  glimmering  pool  by  aiflit. 


The  8th  stanza  was  the  one 
13th,  and  the  first  quatrain  wtmA  fhuan 

How  dear  to  me  In  yoath,  my  liw^ 
Was  efecytbing  about  the  aai— 
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Vtui  black  and  silent  pool  abore, 

Xh«  pool  beneath  that  nA^er  stood  BtUl, 

The  9th  and  10th  were  aa  follows:  — 

X  loved  from  off  the  bridge  to  hear 

Ihe  ruahing  sound  the  water  madOi 
Axkd  see  the  fish  that  everywhere 

In  the  backcurrent  glanced  and  played: 
down  the  tall  fia^ower  that  sprung 
Seaide  the  noisy  steppingstones, 
kd  the  massed  chostnutboughs  that  hong 
Thiokatudded  over  with  white  oonest 

Etetnember  you  that  pleasant  day 

"When,  after  roving  in  the  woods, 
(^7  was  April  then)  I  came  and  lay 

Beneath  those  gummy  chestnutoudi 
Xliat  glistened  in  tlie  April  blue 

Upon  the  slope  so  smooth  and  cool, 
I  lay  and  never  thought  of  you, 

£Uit  angled  iu  the  deep  millpooL 

The  stanza  beginning  *  A  love-song,'  etc.,  was 
ot  in  the  original  yezsion,  which  continued 
bos:  — 

A  water-rat  from  off  the  bank 

Plunged  in  the  stream.    With  idle  carei 
I>owiilookiug  through  the  sedges  rank, 

I  saw  your  troubled  image  there. 
Upon  the  dark  and  dimpled  beck 

It  wandered  like  a  floating  light, 
A.  full  fair  form,  a  warm  white  neck. 

And  two  white  arms — how  rosy  white  I 

If  yon  remember,  you  bad  set 

Upon  the  narrow  casement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette. 

And  you  were  leaning  from  the  ledge. 
Z  raised  my  eyes  at  onco:  above 

Ttaey  met  two  eyes  so  blue  and  bright, 
Bnch  eyes  I  I  swear  to  you,  my  love, 

That  they  have  never  lost  their  light. 

The  next  (13th)  stanza,  now  suppressed,  was 
follows:  — 

That  slope  beneath  the  chestnut  tall, 

la  wooed  with  choicest  breaths  of  air; 
Mothinks  that  I  could  tell  you  all 

The  cowslips  and  the  kingcups  there; 
Each  coltsfoot  down  the  grassy  bent, 

Whose  round  leaves  hold  the  gathered  shower, 
Sach  quaintly-folded  onckoo>pint, 

And  silver-paly  cuckoo  flower. 

The  14th  was:  — 

In  rambling  on  the  eastern  wold. 

When  thro*  tlie  showery  April  nights 
Their  hueless  crescent  glimmered  cold, 

From  all  the  other  village  lights 
I  knew  your  taper  far  away. 

My  hosrt  was  full  of  trembling  hope, 
Down  from  the  wold  I  came  and  lay 

Upon  the  dewy  swarded  slope. 

The  15th  was  as  follows:  — 

The  white  chalkquarry  from  the  hill 

Upon  tho  broken  ripple  gleamed, 
1  mnrmured  lowly,  sitting  still, 

While  round  my  feet  the  eddv  streamed: 
'  Oh  !  that  I  were  the  wreath  she  wears, 

ThB  mirror  where  her  sight  she  feeds. 
The  song  she  sings,  the  air  she  breathea. 

The  letters  of  the  book  she  reads.' 


The  16th  was  identical  with  the  present  16th, 

*  Sometimes  I  saw  you  sit  and  spin,^  etc. 

The  17th  was:  — 

I  loved,  but  when  I  dared  to  speak 
My  love,  the  lawns  were  white  with  May; 

Your  ripe  lips  moved  not,  but  your  cheek 
Flushed  like  the  coming  of  the  day: 

Rosecheekt,  roselipt,  half-sly,  half-shy, 
Tou  would,  etc. 

*  May,'  which  must  have  heen  a  misprint,  was 
changed  to  *  may '  in  1842. 

The  18th  and  19th  (afterwards  omitted  to 
make  room  for  the  three  new  ones,  in  which 
Alice  is  brought  to  yisit  his  mother,  —  the  pre* 
sent  18th,  19th,  and  20th)  were  as  follows:  — 

Remember  you  the  clear  moonlight 

That  whitened  all  the  eastern  ridge, 
When  o*er  the  water,  dancing  white, 

I  Btept  upon  the  old  mill-bridge  ? 
I  heard  you  whisper  from  above 

A  lute-toned  wliisper, '  I  am  here; ' 
I  murmured, '  Speak  again,  my  love. 

The  stream  is  loud;  I  cannot  hear.* 

I  heard,  as  I  have  seemed  to  hear, 

When  all  the  under  air  was  still. 
The  low  voice  of  the  glad  new  year 

Gall  to  the  freshly-flowered  hilL 
I  heard,  as  I  have  often  heuti. 

The  nightingale  in  leafy  woods 
Call  to  its  mate,  when  nothing  stirred 

To  left  or  right  but  falling  floods. 

^Rie  20th  stanza  was  as  follows:  — 

Come,  Alice,  sing  to  me  the  song 

I  made  you  on  our  marriageday. 
When,  arm  iu  arm,  we  went  along 

Half-tearfully,  and  you  were  gay 
With  brooch  and  ring:  for  I  shall  seenif 

The  while  you  sing  thst  song,  to  hear 
^Die  millwheel  turning  in  the  stream. 

And  the  green  chestnut  whisper  near. 

The  *  Song '  was  originally  this:  — 

Z  wish  I  were  her  earring 
Ambushed  in  auburn  nnglets  slack, 

(Bo  might  my  shadow  tremble 
Over,  her  downy  cheek) 

Hid  in  her  hair,  all  day  and  night. 

Touching  her  neck  so  warm  and  whittb 

I  wish  I  were  the  girdle 

Buckled  about  her  dainty  waist,  ' 

That  her  heart  might  beat  against  ma 

In  sorrow  and  iu  rest. 
1  should  know  well  if  it  beat  right, 
1  'd  clasp  it  round  so  dose  and  tights 

I  wish  I  were  her  necklace. 

So  might  I  ever  fall  and  rise 
Upon  her  balmy  bosom 

Witli  her  laughter  or  her  sighs. 
I  would  lie  round  so  warm  and  light 
I  would  not  be  unclasped  at  night. 

The  next  stanzas  (2l8t  and  22d)  weit!'** 

A  trifle,  sweet,  which  true  love  spells-* 

True  love  interprets  right  alone; 
For  o'er  each  letter  broods  and  dwells 

(Like  light  from  runnin|ir  waters  thrown 
On  flowery  swaths)  the  blissful  flame 

Of  hia  sweet  eyes,  that,  day  and  night, 
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Page  105.  Ladt  Clare. 

Until  1851  the  poem  began  thna:  — 

Lord  Ronald  courted  Lady  Clarei 
1  trow  they  did  not  part  iu  acorn; 

Lord  Ronald,  her  couaiu,  courted  her, 
And  they  will  wed  the  morrow  mom. 

The  16th  stanza  C  The  lily-\irhite  doe  Lord 
Ronald  had  brought/  etc.)  wtis  added  in  1851. 

Line  7.  They  two  will  wed^  etc.  Both  the  one- 
volume  and  the  seven-volume  editions  of  1884 
misprint  *  They  too.* 

Page  107.  Thb  Lord  of  Burleigh. 

The  ballad  is  '  a  narrative  in  verse,  with  the 
Tusual  poetic  licenses,  of  the  wooing  and  roman- 
tic marriage  of  the  tenth  Earl  and  first  Marquis 
of  Exeter."  See  Napier,  *  Homes  and  Haunts 
of  Tennyson/  pp.  10:^111. 

Page  109.  biR  Launcelot  and  Queen 
Guinevere. 

Line  34.  By  niqht  to  eery  warblinqs,  *  War- 
blings  *  is  here  a  trisyllable  (war-ble-ings),  being 
len^g^ened  after  an  Elizabethan  fashion.  Com- 
pare *  assembly,'  *  rcserableth,'  ^  fiddler,'  *  re- 
membrance,' etc.  in  Shakespeare. 

Page  110.  The  Beqoar  Maid. 

For  the  old  ballad  on  which  the  poem  is 
founded,  see  Percy's  *'  Reliqnes.' 

Page  114.  To  £.  L.  on  his  Travels  in 
Greece. 

Edward  Lear  was  also  the  author  of  those 
classics  of  the  nursery,  the  *  Nonsense  Books.' 

Page  115.  The  Princess. 

The  poem  was  at  first  received  with  little 
favor  by  the  critics.  *  It  was  thought  scarce 
worthy  of  the  author.  The  abundant  grace, 
descriptive  beauty,  and  human  sentiment  were 
evident;  but  the  medley  was  thoucrht  somewhat 
incongruous,  and  the  main  web  of  the  tale  too 
weak  to  sustain  the  embroidery  raised  upon  it ' 
(Wace).  Even  so  late  as  1855,  when  the  poem 
had  received  its  last  touches,  the  *  Edinbui^h 
Review '  said  of  it:  *  The  subject  of  *'  The  Prin- 
cess," so  far  from  being  great,  iu  a  poetical 
point  of  view,  is  partly  even  of  transitory  inter- 
est. .  .  .  This  piece,  though  full  of  meanings 
of  abiding  value,  is  ostensibly  a  brilliant  serio- 
comic jeu  d^esprit  upon  the  nuise  about  ^*  wo- 
men's rights,"  which  even  now  ceases  to  make 
itself  heard  anywhere  but  in  the  refuge  of 
exploded  European  absurdities  beyond  the  At- 
lantic. A  carefully  elaborated  construction,  a 
**  wholeness,"  arising  out  of  distinct  and  well- 
contrasted  parts,  wnich  is  another  condition 
of  a  great  poem,  would  have  been  worse  than 
thrown  away  on  such  a  sub^t.  ...  In  read- 
ing the  poem,  the  mind  is  palled  and  wearied  with 
wasted  splendor  and  beauty.' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  few  eminent 
critics  who  were  prompt  to  recognize  the  true 
merit  of  the  poem.  Professor  James  Iladley, 
of  Yale  College,  wrote  a  long  and  anpreci.ative 
review  of  it  tor  the  *  New  Englander '  (May, 
1849),  which  has  been  reprinted  in  a  revised 
form  in  hiB  '  Essavs,  Philological  and  Critical.' 

Charles  Kingsley,  in  *  rraser's  Magazine ' 
(September,  1850),  mid  of  the  poem:  *  In  this 
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work  Mr.  Tennyson  shows  himself 
ever  the  poet  of  the  day.  In  it,  mors  thmm  * 
the  old  is  interpenetrated  with  the  inrw;  «. 
mestio  and  scientific  with  the  ideal  miMi 
mental.  Ue  dares,  in  every  poeo,  to  otAk' 
of  modem  words  and  notions  rtom  wtiWa 
mingled  clnmsine&i  and  archaism  of  hi-* 
peers  shrinks,  as  unpoetical.  Thooc^  hu  - 
IS  an  ideal  fairy-land,  yet  he  has  ranch* ^ 
ideal  by  the  only  true  method — by 
the  Middle  Age  forward  to  the  p«««M>t  ««% 
not  by  ignoring  the  present  to  fall  h^c-K 
cold  and  galvanized  MediBvaiisin ;  and  :!* 
he  makes  tne  **  Medley  "  a  mirror  of  tb^ 
teenth  century,  possessed  of  its  own  ft  ^« 
and  science,  its  own  new  temptations  rnxvl  m 
rations,  and  yet  grounded  on,  and  oouliii~~^ 
striving  to  reprodnce,  the  fotms  and  «irper«»- 
of  all  ^ast  time.  The  idea,  too,  of  *"  ihe  I 
cess"  is  an  essentially  modem  ooe.  Iu 
a^  women  have  been  tempted,  by  the  p 
sion  of  superior  beauty,  intellect,  or  wtrtugzl  Ji 
will,  to  deny  their  own  womanhood,  and  att«  '^  » 
to  stand  alone  as  men,  whether  on  the  frn*--^ 
of  political  intrigue,  ascetic  saintahiD,  or  p~/  - 
sophic  nride.  Oleonatra  and  6t.  Hea«i;;m.  Si^ 
dame  ae  StaSl  ana  the  Piinoesa,  are  nv-*^ ' 
different  manifestations  of  the  itame  sstf-v  i"^  : 
and  proud  longing  of  woman  to  nnets  be  rv : 
and  realize,  single  and  Belf*«aatainedL  saiar  Sf 
torted  and  jiartial  notion  of  her  vwn  w^Ur  w^. 
the  *^  angelic  life  "  should  he.  Cleopatra  »r;;. 
out  the  pagan  ideal  of  an  anurel;  St.  H*-dvi:.'« 
the  mediaeval  one;  Madame  oe  iStalBl  hnx  -v*'^ 
the  peculiar  notions  of  her  time  as  tu  wki* 
'* spiritual"  might  mean;  and  in  **  TIm*  iVu.- 
cess  "  Mr.  Tennyson  has  embodied  th«  idvju  %i 
that  nobler,  wider,  purer,  vet  eanally  falbrii-  u. 
because  equally  unnatural  aiuuogue,  irhi<.4>  % . 
may  now  meet  too  often  up  and  aown  EoHar^ 
He  shows  us  the  woman,  when  she  taktso  '%-i 
stand  on  the  false  masculine  gix»and  of  tnt»U««?. 
working  out  her  own  moral  punishment,  br  ^ 
stroyingin  herself  the  tender  heart  of  flc^.  c  i 
even  her  vast  purposee  of  philanthropy  caa  r**" 
serve  her,  for  they  are  ouilt^  op,  not  \m  iL 
womanhood  which  God  has  giwo  her,  l«j*  « 
her  own  self-will;  they  chang^p,  they  Call,  t^'^' 
become  inconsistent,  evon  as  she  doee  b*r«r)(. 
till  at  last  she  loses  all  feminiae  ennlvlc^. 
scornfully  and  stupidly  she  rejects  ami  ir.uHiS' 
derstands  the  heart  of  man;  ajid  tlm^  Imanc 
from  pride  to  sternness,  from  stenmes  fic  «A»!r 
inhumanity,  she  punishes  sieteTl|r  lo^«  sa  » 
crime,  robs  the  mother  of  ber  ehild.  sad  W> 
comes  all  but  a  vengeful  fury,  with  all  tbo  p"^*- 
liar  faults  of  woman,  and  none  of  the  poc  i.«tf 
excellences  of  man.  .  .  .  How  Mr.  Tennymw  w 
have  attained  the  prodigal  fafaiese  cif  t>i«r'^ 
and  imagerv  which  distinguishes  this  pom,  arX 
especially  the  last  canto,  without  bis  etrU  « *  r 
becoming  overloaded,  seldom  even  eofiNsp^.  ■ 
perhape  one  of  the  greatest  narvels  c<  tte 
whole  production.  The  songs  IhrniwTiii 
which  have  be'^n  inserted  between  the  cmt« 
in  the  last  editmn,  s^em,  perfect  as  th#y  mtt 
wasted  and  smothered  sinonK  iIm 
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tility,  —  till  we  diaoover  that  the^  stand 
:re,  txot  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  intrinsic 
lixty ,  l>at  serve  to  call  the  reader ^s  mind,  at 
.Ty  p^ose  in  the  tale  of  the  Princess's  folly, 
tlm.^  -very  healthy  ideal  of  womanhood  which 
»  U^9  spumed/ 

Vlr.  £>aw8on,  in  his  ^  Study  of  The  Princo»  * 
otitj'eal,  1884),  remarks  that  the  following 
tract  from  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  *b  perhape 
E9  xooet  justly  appreciative  criticism  of  Ten- 
don 'v^hichhas  ever  appeared.'  It  is  from  a 
•tuT>«»  upon  English  Poetry,  delivered  to  the 
DrlciiiKmen  of  Brighton  in  1852:  — 
*  X  racked  Tennyson  in  the  first  order,  ^  be- 
luse  writh  great  mastery  over  his  material,  — 
i>rdi9,  ^reat  plastic  power  of  versification,  and 
rare  gift  of  harmony,  — he  has  also  vision  or 
LaigUt;  and  because,  feeling  intensely  the  great 
ii*^stioiis  of  the  day,  —  not  as  a  mere  man  of 
T  t«r»,  but  as  a  man,  —  he  is  to  some  extent  the 
iierpreter  of  his  age,  not  only  in  its  mysticism, 
hicK  I  tried  to  show  you  is  the  necessary  re- 
ction  from  the  rigid  formulas  of  science  and 
bo  ea.rthliness  of  an  afj^e  of  work  into  tlie  vague- 
kC!a!»  vrhich  belongs  to  mfinitude,  but  also  in  his 
toe  tic  and  almost  prophetic  solution  of  some  of 
to  neat  <|ne8tions. 

^  xliuB  m  **'Ilie  Princess.*'  ...  he  has  with 
exquisite  taste  disposed  of  tne  question  —  which 
las  it«  burlesque  and  comic  as  well  as  its  tragic 
ndvi  —  of  woman's  present  place  and  fnture  de- 
stinies. And  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  this  sub- 
|«ct  treated  with  a  masterly  and  delicate  hand, 
Lxi  protest  alike  against  the  theories  which  would 
make  her  as  the  man,  which  she  could  onl  v  be 
by  becoming  masculine,  not  manly,  and  those 
which  would  have  her  to  remain  the  toy,  or  the 
slave,  or  the  slight  thing  of  sentimental  and 
frivolous  accomplishment  which  education  has 
hitherto  Mmed  at  making  her,  I  would  recom- 
mf nd  him  to  study  the  few  last  pacres  of  *'  ^fhe 
Princess,"  where  the  poet  brings  the  question 
bnok.  as  a  poet  should,  to  nature;  develops  the 
ideal  out  OT  the  actual  woman,  and  reads  out  of 
what  she  is,  on  the  one  hand,  what  her  Creator 
intended  her  to  be,  and  on  the  other,  what  she 
never  can  or  ought  to  be.' 

Mr.  Dawson  says  well  that  *  Psyche's  baby  is 
the  conauering  heroine  of  the  epic'  He  adds: 
*  Kidicnlous  in  the  lecturo-room,  the  babe,  in 
tho  poem,  as  in  tlie  songs,  is  made  the  central 
p<^»tnt  upon  which  the  plot  turns;  f<^r  the  uncon- 
scious child  is  the  concrete  embodiment  of 
Kfttiire  herself,  clearing  away  all  merely  intel- 
lectual theories  by  her  silent  influence.  Ida 
feels  the  power  of  the  child.  The  postscript  of 
the  despatch  sent  to  her  brother  in  the  height 
of  her  indignation,  contaiiLs,  as  is  fitting,  the 
kernel  of  the  matter.    She  says:  — 

1  took  it  for  an  hour  in  mine  own  bed 

Thiii  mominc;  there  the  tender  orphan  hands 

Yf\X  at  my  heart,  and  aeenie<1  to  charm  from  tbenos 

The  wrath  I  nuraed  against  the  world. 

1  The  lecturer  had  divided  poete  into  *  two  orders; 
thoM  in  whom  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  of  im- 
•Ciaafciou  exists,  and  those  in  whom  the  pUstio  power 


*  Rash  princess  1  that  fatal  hour  dashed  '^  the 
hopes  of  half  the  world."  Alas  for  these 
hopes  I  The  cause,  the  great  cause,  totters  to 
the  fall  when  the  Head  confesses  — 

I  felt 
Thy  helpless  warmth  about  my  barren  breast 
In  the  dead  prime. 

Whenever  the  plot  thickens  the  babe  appears. 
It  is  with  Ida  on  her  judgment-seat.  In  the 
tonmost  height  of  the  storm  the  wail  of  the 
*'lost  lamb  at  her  feet"  reduces  her  eloquent 
anger  into  incoherence.  iShe  carries  it  when 
she  sings  her  song  of  triumph.  When  she  goes 
to  tend  her  wounded  brothers  on  the  battle- 
field she  carries  it.  Through  it,  and  for  it, 
Cyril  pleads  his  successful  suit,  and  wins  it  for 
the  mother.  For  its  sake  the  mother  is  par- 
doned. O  fatal  babe  I  more  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  woman  than  the  doomful  horse  to  the  proud 
towers  of  Ilion;  for  through  thee  the  walls  of 
pride  are  breached,  and  all  the  conquering  affec- 
tions flock  in. I 

While  reading  the  poem  with  a  class  of  girls 
many  years  ago,  I  remarked  that  the  babe 
might  almost  be  called  its  heroine.  I  was  erati- 
fied  to  find  my  opinion  confirmed  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son's; and  more  so  to  find  it  indorsed  by  the 
author,  in  the  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Dawson 
printea  in  the  preface  to  the  2d  edition  of  the 
Study. '    Tennyson  there  says:  — 

*  I  may  tell  you  that  the  songs  were  not  an 
after-thought.  Before  the  first  edition  came 
out  I  deliberated  with  myself  whether  I  should 
put  songs  in  between  the  separate  divisions  of 
the  poem :  again,  I  thought,  the  poem  will  ex- 
plain itself;  but  the  public  did  not  see  that  the 
child,  as  you  say,  was  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
and  at  last  I  conquered  my  laziness,  and  in- 
serted them.  You  would  be  still  more  certain 
that  the  child  was  the  heroine,  if,  instead  of  the 
first  song  as  it  now  stands, 

As  thro*  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

I  had  printed  the  first  song  which  I  wrote,  — 
*;  The  Losing  of  the  Child.^'  The  child  is  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  playing  with 
flowers :  a  flood  comes  down  —  a  dam  has  been 
broken  thro*  —  the  child  is  borne  down  by  the 
flood  —  the  whole  village  distracted;  after  a 
time  the  floml  has  subsided  —  the  child  is  thrown 
safe  and  sound  again  upon  the  bank,  and  all  the 
women  are  in  raptures.  I  quite  forget  the  words 
of  the  ballad,  but  I  think  i  may  have  it  some- 
where.' 

There  are  also  some  admirable  comments  on 
'  The  Princess '  in  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman's  '  Vic- 
torian Poets.'  *  Other  works  of  our  poet,'  he 
says,  *  are  greater,  but  none  is  so  fascinating  as 
this  romantic  tale,  —  English  throughout,  yet 
combining  the  fingland  of  Cceur-de-Lion  with 
that  of  Victoria  in  one  bewitching  picture.' 

The  PrtJogw.  The  scene  of  the  Prologue  was 
suggested  by  Park  House,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Lushington,  who   had   married  the 

of  shapinfT  predominates,  ^  the  man  of  poetic  ioMgirt^ 
tion,  and  the  man  of  poetto  taste.* 
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poet's  sister  Cecilia.  In  some  remihisoenoes 
oontribated  to  the  ^  Memoir '  (vol.  i.  p.  203),  Mr. 
Lushingrton  says:  *  He  was  present  on  July  6th, 
1842,  at  a  festival  of  the  Maidstone  Mechanics* 
Institute  held  in  our  Park,  of  which  he  has  in- 
troduced a  lively  description  in  the  beginning 
of  **  The  Princess."  » 

Line  9.  Five  others:  toe  were  seven  at  Vivianr 
place.    Added  in  the  3d  edition. 

Line  20.  Laborious  orient  ^  ivory,  sphere  in 
sphere.  Referring  to  Chinese  ivory  balls  within 
balls.  The  line  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
correspondence  of  sound  and  sense,  the  words 
seeming  to  roll  round  like  the  sphere  in 
sphere.^ 

Lines  35-49.  O  miracle  of  women  .  .  .  the  gal- 
lant glorious  dironicle.  Added  in  the  6th  edition 
of  the  poem. 

line  69.  Whom  the  electric  shock.  The  Ist 
American  edition  misprints  *  from  the  electric 
■hock.' 

Line  80.  Went  hand  in  hand  with  science. 
The  early  editions  ^  have  *  With  science  hand  in 
hand  went.' 

Lines  131-138.  Ah.  were  I  something  great ! 
.  .  .  with  her  curls.  For  these  eight  lines  the 
early  editions  have  only  the  following :  — 

O,  were  I  ■ome  great  Princeas,  I  would  build 

Far  off  from  men  a  college  of  my  own, 

And  I  would  taacb  them  all  thiugs:  yon  ehould  lee. 

Lines  176-179.  We  seven  stayed  at  Christmas 
up  to  read.  The  early  editions  read:  *  We  seven 
took  one  tutor.    Never  man,'  etc. 

Lines  190-194.  She  remembered  that  .  .  .  by 
themselves.    The  early  editions  have :  — 

'  I  remember  that: 
A  pleaaant  game,'  she  aaid;  *  I  liked  it  more 
Than  magic  mualc,  forfeits,  all  the  rest. 
But  these  —  what  kind  of  tales  do  men  tell  men, 
I  wonder,  by  themselves.* 

Lines  197-208.  The  rest  would  follow  ,  .  . 
Chrave,  solemn  I  The  early  editions  read  thus:  — 

*  The  rest  would  follow;  so  we  tost  the  ball: 
What  kind  of  tales  ?    Why,  such  as  served  to  klU 
Time  by  the  fire  in  winter.*    *  Kill  him  now  I 
Tell  one,*  she  said:  *  kill  him  in  summer,  too.* 
And  *  tell  one,*  cried  the  solemn  maiden  aunt. 

*  Why  not  a  summer's  as  a  winter's  tale  7 
A  tale  for  summer  as  befits  the  time; 

And  something  it  should  be  to  suit  the  place, 
Ora?e,  moral,  A>lemn,  like  the  mouldering  walls 
About  us.* 

Line  211.  Like  a  ghostly  woodpecker.  The 
first  four  editions  have:  *  an  April  woodpecker.' 

Lines  214-239.  Turned  to  me,  ,  ,  .  the  story 
am/  the  songs.  In  the  earlv  editions  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Prologue  reads  thus:  — 

tum*d  to  me:  *  Well  —  as  yon  will  — 
Just  as  you  will,*  she  said;  *  be.  If  you  will, 
Yourself  your  hero.*    '  Look,  then,*  added  he, 

*  Since  LIlia  would  be  princess,  that  you  stoop 
No  lower  than  a  prince.*    To  which  I  said, 

*  Take  care  then  that  my  tale  be  f  ollow*d  out 

1  By  the  *  early  editions  *  I  mssn  the  1st  and  2d,  un- 
iMBoihsrwlse 


By  all  the  lieges  in  my  royal  vebi: 
But  one  that  really  suited  time  and  ptape 
Were  such  a  medley,  we  should  have  bkn 
Who  told  the  Winter's  Tale  to  do  it  Cor  la 
A  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  Greoian  boose, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  faidlea'  tigbts, 
A  feudal  knight  in  ailkea  maaqoeraila. 
And  there  with  shrieks  and  strsnge  ejc 
For  which  the  good  Sir  Ralph  haa  bosvt  I 
The  nineteenth  century  gambols  on  tlta  g 
No  matter;  we  will  say  whatever  oobmk 
Here  are  we  seven:  if  each  man  takes  bia 
We  make  a  sevenfold  story:  *  then 


Line  222  was  added  in  tlie  Sih 
Part  L    Line  2  is  not  in  the  eariy  Mlxtkaa. 
Lines  5-21.  There  lived  an  andent  U^end, 
This  passage,  like  all  the  others  nterwme  ^ 

*  wetra  seizures,'  was  added  in  the  9th  edjs> 
For  *  mutterM  epilepsy '  the  o 
was  *  oall'd  it  catalepsy.' 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dawvoo  *h 

*  these  additions  seem  not  only  nnneosasaiy  as^ 
uncalled  for,  but  are  aotuallv  injuaioias  tu  tift 
unit]r  of  the  work.'    He  ados:  *  Thsy  eoofts* 
the  simple  conception  of  his  ohamctcr,  and  r7<<ik| 
on  to  his  personality  the  foreign  and  aooM-watf 
derogatory  idea  of  catalepsy:  for  in  that  ligtf 
does  the  court  doctor  reganl  them.^   T1i«  p«s 
must  have  had  some  definite  object  m  lamxiat 
them.    Can  it  be  that  they  are  to  indicate  ;hi 
weakness  and  incompleteness  oC  the  puet  s-it 
of  the  Prince's  character  until  he  hasfooad  rws 
in  his  ideal  ?    Then  only  can  he  any:  — 

My  douhta  Sf«  deU, 

Hy  haunting  sense  of  hollow  shows;  the  ehsbgs. 
This  truthful  change,  hi  thee  haa  kOladtt. 

\The  dreamy  Prince,  haunted  br  doabtik  sod 
living  in  shadow-land,  by  the  healtnc  infh^ar* 
of  a  happ^  love,  wakes  up  to  the  purpoM  ^ 
dignity  of  life.' 

Line  23.  Half-i^anoniz'd  by  all  that  l^'J  •• 
her.  The  earlv  editions  read:  *  And  neariy  i.» 
oniz'd  by  all  she  knew.' 

Line  26.  He  cared  not  for  the  affectiv%  <  :^ 
house.    This  line  is  not  in  the  early  editiw 

Line  33.  Proxy-wedded  with  a  hootU^s  <-•  * 
Marriage  by  proxy  was  common  in  tW  Xu- 
die  A^es.  For  another  instance  in  poKrv  —  a 
historical  one  —  compare  LongfeUov's  *lSsi£7 
of  Bruges ' :  — 

I  beheld  proud  if**imnu«^  knsfilh^  hna^  «  il» 

groimd; 
I  beheld  the  genUe  Mary  hunting  with 

hound; 
And  her  lighted  bridal  obambar«  when 

with  the  queen. 
And  the  armed  suard  anmnd  them,  and  tte 

sheathed  between. 

^  The  author's  note  on  the  pMiane  HyK  *  Mjt 
rie  de  Valois,  Duchess  of  BuKviMiy,  was  bft 
by  the  death  of  her  father.  Ckarle»>1c-T/a^ 
raire,  at  the  aj?e  of  twenty,  the  richest  \9V^ 
of  Europe.  She  came  to  fir«gea,  aa  Coone^w 
of  Flanders,  in  1477,  and  in  the  same  vear  «« 
niarried  by  proxy  to  the  Arehdnke  Manri- 
ian.  According  to  the  cn^itom  of  th*  tisK.  tU 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  HasdmiliaB**  i 
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xth  the  prinoen.  They  were  both  in  complete 
re—,  ■eporated  by  a  naked  sword,  and  atp 
txid«d  by  four  annad  gr<uuds.* 

3aooii,  in  his  *  Henr^  VU.,'  tells  of  the  proxy 
kmnints^  of  this  Maximilian,  when  King  of  the 
^omatici«  with  Anne,  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  in 
ft3b9 :  *■  'The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  reputa- 
L^n  of  Maximinan^adTised  him  now  to  press  on 
is  marriage  with  Britain  to  a  conclusion,  which 
lAxiniilian  accordiogly  did;  and  so  far  forth 
•x-«vailed,  both  with  the  young  lady  and  with 
fcB.«  principal  persons  about  her,  as  the  marriage 
rsa  consummated  by  proxy,  with  a  ceremony 
i%  that  time  in  those  parts  new.  For  she  was 
lot  only  publicly  contracted,  but  stated,  as  a 
>z-ide,  ana  solemnly  bedded;  and  after  she  was 
Aid,  there  came  in  Maximilian's  ambassador, 
arith  letters  of  procuration,  and  in  the  presence 
jf  sundry  noble  personages,  men  and  women, 
pot  A  IS  /eg,  stript  naked  to  the  knee^  between  the 
pousal  sheets:  to  the  end,  that  the  ceremony 
.tefat  be  thougnt  to  amount  to  a  consummation 
a  actual  knowledge.' 

In  the  present  instance,  as  Ida  afterwards 
m1  (p.  124),  the  marriage  was  '  inTalid,'  since 
ber  *  will  sealed  not  the  bond.'  According  to 
both  canon  and  civil  law,  consent  was  the  only 
basia  of  marriage;  and  it  was  necessary,  more- 
over, that  the  parties  should  have  arrived  at 
^ean  of  discretion.  There  were  different  opin- 
ions as  to  this  age,  but  it  was  never  assumed  to 

be  as  early  as  *  eight  years.' 

Line  36.     Youths  qjf  ^iMsanee.    The  reading 

of  the  first  five  editions  is  *  knights  of  puissance.' 
Line  55.    And  almott  my  natf-seift  etc.    The 

•arly  editions  read:  — 

Hy  absdoir,  roy  balf-Mlf ,  for  still  we  moved 
Together,  Idn  m  borM*a  eye  and  ear. 

Line  65.  Cooked  his  spleen.  Compare  the 
fiiruiative  use  of  the  Latm  coquere  in  Plautus, 
Lirv,  Cicero,  eto. 

Line  40.  And  Cyril  whispered.  The  early 
editions  have  *Then  whisper'd  Cyril.'  ^  Of 
eonrse  they  do  not  contain  the  next  three  lines. 
In  H4  they  have  *  Trust  me '  for  *  Take  me; '  in 
86,  *  Replied  the  king,  *^  Yon  shall  not;  I  my- 
self; " '  and  in  87/  these  pretty  maiden  fancies.' 

Line  (M).  A  wind  arose  and  rushed  upon  the 
South.  Waoe  C  Alfred  Tennyson,'  Edinbnnrh, 
1H81)  compares  Shelley,  ^rrometheus  Un- 
bound,' ii.  1:  — 

A  wlad  arofle  among  the  pinea;  It  ahook 
The  clinging  mntia  from  their  bougha,  and  then 
Low,  Hwoet,  faint  aonnds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosta, 
Were  beard;  *  O,  follow,  follow,  follow  me  i ' 

Dawson  remarks  that  the  passage  *  naust  have, 
eonsciously  or  unconsciongly,  dwelt  in  Tenny- 
son's memory  when  writing  these  lines; '  but 
the  poet,  in  the  letter  t^  Dawson  elsewhere 
quoted,  says:  *  I  was  walking  in  the  New  For- 
est.   A  wind  did  arise  and  — 

8hak«  the  aonga,  the  whiipera,  and  the  ahriaka 
Of  the  wild  wood  together. 

The  wind,  I  believe,  was  a  west  wind;  but,  be- 
QMBe  I  wished  the  Prince  to  go  south,  I  turned 


the  wind  to  the  souths  and  the  wind  said,  "  Fol« 
low."^  I  believe  the  resemblance  which  yoa 
note  is  just  a  chance  one.  Shellepr's  lines  are 
not  familiar  to  me,  tho',  of  course,  if  they  occur 
in  the  Prometheus.  I  must  have  read  them. 

*  I  could  multiply  instances,  but  I  will  not 
bore  vou,  and  far  indeed  am  I  from  assertuie 
that  books,  as  well  as^  nature,  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  suggestive  to  the  poet.  I  am 
sure  that  I  myself,  and  many  others,  find  a 
peculiar  charm  m  those  passages  of  such  great 
masters  as  Virgil  or  Milton  where  they  adopt 
the  creation  of  a  by-gone  poet,  and  re-clothe 
it,  more  or  less,  accoraing  to  Uieir  fancy.  But 
there  is,  I  fear,  a  prosaic  set  growing  up  among 
us,  editors  of  booklets,  book-worms,  index- 
hunten,  or  men  of  great  memories  ana  no  im- 
agination, who  impute  themselves  to  the  poet, 
and  BO  believe  that  he^  too,  has  no  imagination, 
but  is  forever  poking  his  nose  between  the 
pages  of  some_  old  volume  in  order  to  see  what 
ne  can  appropriate.  The^  will  not  allow  one  to 
say  *'  Ring  the  bells,"  without  finding  that  we 
have  taken  it  from  Sir  P.  Sydney,  —  or  even 
to  use  such  a  simple  expression  as  the  ocean 
l^roais,"  without  uiding  out  tlie  precise  verse 
in  Homer  or  Horace  from  which  we  have  pla- 
giarized it  (fact  I). 

*'  I  have  Known  an  old  fish-wife,  who  had  lost 
two  sons  at  sea,  clench  her  fist  at  the  advancing 
tide  on  a  stormy  day,  and  cry  out,  '*  Ay  t  roar, 
do !  how  I  hates  to  see  thee  show  thy  white 
teeth  1 "  Now,  if  I  had  adopted  her  exclama- 
tion and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  some  old 
woman  in  one  of  my  poems,  I  daresay  the  crit- 
ics would  have  thougnt  it  ori^nal  enough,  but 
would  most  likely  have  advised  me  to  go  to 
nature  for  my  old  woman,  and  not  to  my  own 
imagination;  and  indeed  it  is  a  strong  figure.' 

Tnen  follows  the  paaaage  quoted  from  the 
same  letter  on  page  805  above. 

Lines  10^105.  Cat-footed  through  the  townj  etc. 
These  three  lines  are  not  in  the  early  editions. 
The  next  two  read  thus  in  the  first  two  edi- 
tions: — 

Down  from  the  baatlon*d  walls  we  dropt  hy  night. 
And  flying  reach'd  the  frontier:  then  we  croat,  etc 

The  3d  edition  (1800)  has:  — 

Down  from  the  baationM  wall,  suspenae  hy  night, 
Like  threaded  apidera  from  a  haLk,  we  dropt, 
And  flying  reach'd,  etc 

Line  109.  Tilth  and  orange.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *  town  and  tnorpe; '  with  *  tilth '  for 
*'  vines '  in  the  next  line. 

Line  113.  Cracked  and  small  his  voice.  The 
reading  of  Ist.  3d,  and  later  editions.  The  2d 
has:  *"  m  voice,^  —  probablv  a  misprint. 

Lines^  114,  115.  But  bland  the  smile^^  etc 
These  lines  are  not  in  the  first  two  editions. 
The  3d  has:  *"  But  bland  the  smile  that  pucker'd 
up  his  cheeks.' 

Line  121.  We  remember  love  ourself.  All  the 
editions,  indnding  that  of  1898,  have  *  our- 
selves; '  but  as  the  poet  has  elsewhere  changed 
the  form  to  ^  ourBelf '  and  in  this  very  exprse- 
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sion  in  t.  198, 1  have  no  donbt  that  he  intended 
to  do  it  here. 

Line  1^.  My  very  e€urs  tuere  hot  To  hear  them. 
The  early  editions  omit  £rom  this  point  down 
to  145,  reading  thus:  *  To  hear  them.  Last,  my 
daughter  begg'd  a  boon,'  etc. 

Line  134.  Knowledge^  bo  my  daughter  said^  was 
all  in  all.  Some  have  thought  this  —  and  the 
idea  of  the  poem  —  bont>wed  from  Johnson^s 
*  Rasselas':  *  The  Princess  thought  that  of  all 
•ubiimary  things  knowledge  was  the  best;  she 
desired,  first,  to  learn  all  sciences,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  found  a  collep^e  of  learned  women,  in 
vhich  she  would  preside,  that,  by  couYersing 
with  the  old,  ana  educating  the  young,  ^  she 
might  divide  her  time  between  the  acquisition 
and  communication  of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for 
the  next  age  models  of  prudence  and  patterns 
of  piety.' 

Line  151.  We  know  not,  —  only  this:  they  see 
no  man.  The  early  editions  read:  *  We  know 
not,  — have  not  been;  they  see  no  men.' 

Lines  163-172.  Our  formal  compact,  etc.  The 
pointing  and  reading  of  the  early  eoitioosare 
as  follows:  — 

Our  formal  eompset,  yet  not  less  sU  f rati 

But  chsflng  me  on  flro  to  find  my  bride, 

Bet  out  once  more  with  those  two  gallant  boys; 

Then  pushing  onward  under  sun  and  stars 

Many  a  long  league  back  to  the  North,  we  oamef 

When  the  Ant  fern-owl  whirred  about  the  oopse. 

Upon  a  little  town  within  a  wood 

CloM  at  the  boundary  of  the  liberties: 

There  entering  in  an  hosftel  call'd  mine  host,  eto. 

Lines  183-185.  She  once  had  past  that  way, 
etc.  These  three  lines  are  not  in  the  early  edi- 
tions, which  go  on  thus:  *  For  him,  he  rever- 
enced,' etc.  Lines  183  and  185  were  inserted  in 
the  3d  edition,  but  184  not  until  the  5th. 

Line  196.  We  sent  mine  host  to  purchase  female 
gear.    The  early  editions  go  on  as  follows:  — 

Which  brought  and  clapt  upon  us,  we  tweeserM  out 
What  slender  blossom  lived  on  lip  and  cheek 
Of  manhood,  gave  mine  host  a  costly  bribe,  etc 

Line  203.  We  followed  up  the  river ,  etc.  The 
early  editions  read:  — 

We  rode  till  midnight  when  the  college  lights 

Began  to  glitter  fireflv-Iike  in  oopse 

And  linden  alley;  andf  then  we  past  an  arch 

Inscribed  too  dark  for  legible,  and  gained 

A  little  street  half  garden  and  Italf  house; 

But  could  not  hear  each  other  speak  for  noise,  eto. 

Line  213.  Clocks  and  chimes^  etc.  Dawson 
remarks:  *The  love  of  precise  punctuality,  so 
deeply  implanted  in  the  female  breast,  has  full 
scope  at  last,  as  far  as  prettv  clocks  go.  .  .  . 
Very  properly,  also,  the  path  of  knowledge, 
thorny  to  the  tsrrannous  male,  is  made  com- 
fortable there.  ^  Tlie  ladies  drink  in  science 
'*  leaning  deep  in  broidered  down,"  as  is  befit- 
ting. .  .  .  Due  attention  is  paid  to  dress  also: 
the  doctors  are  violet-hooded,  and  the  girls  all 
uniformly  in  white  —  gregarious,  though,  even 
there  as  m  the  outer  world.' 

LofY*  Teimjioa,  in  a  letter  dated  Ootobtr  12, 


1884,  called  m  attention  to  thk 
the  girls  are  ^uniformly  in  white."  H»  «i.! 
*  They  were  in  white  at  chapel  mm  wr«  Caak:^ 
were  at  our  Trinity  College  Chapd  in  C^^ 
bridge;  but  .  .  .  Lady  Pteyehe'a  **  Hd»  ^^  ti4 
is  a  Cambridge  equivalent  of  **pu[dls**  v  1 
lilac  robes  ana  Lady  Blanche  *a  rubea  of  dr''  ^ 
dil  colour.  These  two  made  th«  *"  loovr  '^ 
elitter  like  a  bed  of  flowers."  DamoD  h^  .m 
naif  the  splendour  of  the  pietore,* 

Line  218.  Baj^  in  her  song.  It  is  ooIt  'Jj, 
male  bird  that  sings;  but  the  poets  irm«x»>| 
follow  the  mythic  ornithology  which  rvp^rt^ 
the  nightingale  as  the  traosformed  Phih«dBsA., 
See,  howeyer,  *  The  Qardener's  Damghtcr  ':  - 

The  redcap  whistled;  and  the  nlgbtiac^W 
Bang  loud,  as  tho*  he  ware  the  bird  ol  il*y. 


In  the  *  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nt^^ 
the  bulbul  is  made  masculine,  aa  m  the  P< 
*  the  bulbul  aa  he  sang.' 

Line  222.    Above  an  entry.    The  eiariy 
ing  is  *  Above  an  archway.* 

Lines  237-241.   This   I  teaVd  ...   1 
hung.    The  early  editiona  read:  — 

TbU  I  sealM 
(A  Cupid  reeding)  to  be  seat  witli 


Line  239.  TJranian  Vemu,  llie  a0niB.n  • 
to  Plato's  *  Symposium ':  '  And  am  I  not  risht  % 
asserting  that  there  are  two  goddesen  ?  TW 
elder  one  having  no  mother,  who  is  eaiW  tv 
heavenly  Aphrwite  —  she  is  the  damtiittr  f^. 
Uranus;  the  younger  who  is  the  danchtv^  *i 
Zeus  and  Dione  — her  we  call  Cammon:  sod  t^ 
Love,  who  is  her  fellow-worker,  may  acd  am* 
also  haye  the  name  of  oonumm,  aa  the  oshv 
love  is  called  heavenly  '  (Jowett,  *  DialogvA  'd 
Plato,'  vol.  ii.). 

Line  244.  A  fuU  sea  glazed  witk  sn^fs 
moonlight.  The  poet,  in  the  letter  to  Hr.  f  %>* 
son  already  referred  to,  says:  — 

*  There  was  a  period  in  my  life  vbva.  w 
an  artist.  Turner,  for  instanee,  tak«s  rvv. 
sketches  of  landakip,  &c.«  in  iwder  u*  ^  ri 
them  eventually  into  some  great  psetonr  »  ! 
was  in  the  habit  of  ohrooicUne,  in  fear  ir  r-* 
words  or  mont,  whatever  might  strike  s««  m 
picturesque  in  nature.  I  never  intt  theev  i-  «i 
and  many  a.nd  many  a  line  haa  Kme  a*V  ** 
the  north  wind,  but  some  remain.  #.  g.^ 

*  A  full  sea  glazed  with  mnlSMl  M<ina&e4± 
Suggestion:  The  sea  one  night  at  Torqu^r.  vSe 
Toninny  was  the  most  lovely  sea-rilhir»  io  Esc* 
land,  tho'  now  a  smoky  town.  The  sky  ei« 
covered  with  thin  vapour,  and  the  njoc  tt 
behind  it.' 

Page  122.  Song,  The  3d  edition  has*  I  vnr' 
for  '  we  went '  in  the  1st  line.  Lines  6"1(^  v  w 
omitted  in  the  4th  edition,  bat  restiffrd  n  li^ 
5th.  The  last  line  but  one  is  not  in  the  \t  «3* 
tion. 

Part  II.  Line  19.  Coueh'd  beside  her  A'^ 
The  1st  Amerieaii  edition  miapriato  ^CPOM^'I* 

Line  29.  Of  use  and  glory  to  ytmrwtitM*  TW 
early  editiona  bav^:  *  QL  &BBm  and  |rafit  Mil 
yoonelvw,* 
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NOTES   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 
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.Ane  38.  She  replied.  The  early  editioiiB 
re  ^  and.  she  replied.' 

lane  39.  H^e  scarcely  thought.  The  early  edi- 
os  read:  *'  We  did  not  think; '  and  six  lines 
low:  "  We  think  not  of  himJ  They  do  not 
▼e  lines  ^-44. 

Line  44.     Indeed,    The  3d  edition  has  'For 
'  ixistead  of  *  Indeed,*  which  was  adopted  in 
e  5th. 

Lines  65-71.  That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to 
le„  Xhe  nymph  Egeria,  who  was  said  to  have 
ven  laws  to  Nnma  Pompilins.  Compare  *  The 
alace  of  Art  *:  — 

Or  hoUowfng  oim  lumd  sgidnat  his  ear, 

To  lUt  a  footfall,  ere  he  law 
Tb9  wood-njrmpb,  BtayM  the  AuBoaiaa  king  to  hear 
Of  wixdom  and  ox  law. 

The  foundresM  qf  the  Babylonian  wall,  Semi- 
Bxnis. 

The  Carian  ArtemUia,  The  qneen  of  Caria 
rho  was  an  ally  of  Xenes,  and  who  fought  so 
rell  at  Salamis  that  the  Persian  monarch  said 
lis  women  had  become  men  and  his  men  wo- 
men. 

The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid,  A  fa- 
nous  coorteaan  of  G^ece  who  was  said  to  have 
bailt  a  pyramid  near  Memphis  with  a  part  of 
the  fortune  she  had  acqoired.  Acooroing  to 
^Lian,  she  afterwiurda  married  Psammeticnus, 
Kine  of  Egypt.  Compare  Shakespeare,  *1 
Henry  VI.*!.  6.  22:  ~ 


A  statelier  pyramia  to  her  I  *I1  rear 
Than  Bhodope'a  of  Memphia  ever 


Clelia  was  a  Roman  girl,  who,  having  been 
given  as  a  hostage  to  Porsenna,  escaped  b/ 
swimming  the  Tiber  on  horseback.  Cornelia 
is,  of  course;  the  mother  of  the  Oraochi,  and  the 
PcUmyrene  is  Zenobia.  Agrippina,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  accompanied  her  bus- 
lisnd  Germanicus  on  his  German  campaigns. 

Lines  71-80.  Dwell  unth  these,  etc,  Tluspas- 
tage  is  not  in  the  early  editions,  which  read:  *  Of 
Agrippina.  Leave  us:  you  may  p:o.'  ^  The  first 
part  (Dwell  with  these  .  .  .  which  is  higher*) 
was  added  in  the  3d  edition,  the  remainder  in 
the  6th. 

Line  84.  She  spoke  and  bowing  waved.  The 
•arly  editions  read :  *  So  saying,  she  bowed  and 
waved,'  etc. 

Line  98.  That  whispered  *  Asses'  ears  *  among 
the  sedge.  Tenn]^on.  follows  Chaucer,  who 
C  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale')  makes  Midas  confide 
the  secret  of  his  asses'  ears  only  to  his  wife. 
Ghaacer  professes  to  follow  Ovid,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  Latin  poet,  it  was  Midas's  barber 
that  could  not  keep  the  secret. 

Line  101.  This  world  was  once  a  fluid  haze  of 
light,  etc.  It  would  be  impossible  to  summarize 
Ihe  nebv]^  hypothesis  more  ^  concisely  or  pre- 
cisely than  the  poet  has  d6ne  it  here. 

On  the  lecture  as  a  whole,  compare  Prior, 
*Ahiia':- 

Bhe  kindly  talked,  at  least  three  hoars, 
Of  pUitf e  f ORBS  and  mental  powera, 


Deacribed  oar  pre-exiating  station 
Before  this  vile  terrene  creation: 
And  lest  we  should  grow  weary,  Madam, 
To  cut  things  short,  came  down  to  Adam; 
From  thenoe,  aa  fast  as  ahe  was  able, 
She  drowns  the  world  and  builds  up  Babel; 
Thro'  Syria,  Persia,  Oreece,  she  goes, 
And  takes  the  Bomians  in  the  dose. 

line  112.  The  Lycian  custom.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Lycians  differed  from  all  other 
nations  in  taking  their  names  from  their  mo- 
thers instead  of  their  fathers,  and  in  tracing 
their  ancestry  in  the  feminine  rather  than  t^e 
masculine  line. 

Line  113.  That  layat  wine  with  Lar  and  Lu' 
cumo.  ^  That  is,  the  Etruscan  women,  who,  in 
the  paintings  at  Vol  terra,  are  depicted  as  shu^ 
ing  the  banquets  with  their  husbands.  ^  *  Lar ' 
or  ^  Lars '  was  an  honorary  appellation  in  Etru- 
ria,  equivalent  to  the  English  Lord ;  and  \  Lu- 
cumo  was  a  title  given  to  the  Etruscan  princes 
and  priests,  like  the  Roman  patricius. 

Line  144.  Plato,  Verulam,  Compare  ^The 
Palace  of  Art':  *  Plato  the  wise,  and  large- 
brow'd  Verulam.' 

Line  149.  And,  lout  not  least,  she  who  had  l^ 
her  place.  The  early  editions  have :  *  And  she, 
tho  last  not  least,  who  left  her  place.' 

Line  169.  The  slackened  sail.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  her '  for  *  the .' 

Line  184.  My  vow  binds  me  to  speak^  etc,  Ths 
early  editions  read :  — 

I  am  bound 
To  tell  her.    O,  she  has  an  iron  will, 
An  azelike  edge  untamable,  etc. 

Line  224.  Bestrode  my  grandsire.  To  de- 
fend him.  Compare  Shaaespeare,  *  Comedy  of 
EiTors,'  V.  1.  192 :  — 

When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  life; 

and  *1  Henry  IV.'  v.  1.  122:  *  Hal,  if  thou  see 
me  down  in  the  battle,  and  bestride  me,  so ;  'tis 
a  point  of  friendship.' 

Line  240.  Woman,  if  I  might  sit  beside  you^ 
feet.    The  early  editions  have :  *  A  woman,'  etc* 

Line  2^.  I  knew  you  at  the  first  ,  ,  .  to  see 
you,  Florian,    The  early  editions  read :  — 

Tou  are  grown,  and  yet  I  knew  you  at  the  first. 
I  am  very  glad,  and  1  am  very  vext 
To  see  you,  Florian. 


Line  291.  Then,  a  moment  after.  The  early 
editions  have :  *  and  a  moment  after.' 

Line  303.  April  daffodilly.  The  *  Quarterly 
Review '  (vol.  82,  March,  1848)  says  that  daffo- 
dils are  *  not  April  guests,  but  **  take  the  winds 
of  March  with  beauty  '"  f'  Winter's  Tale,'  iv. 
4. 120].  Commenting  on  this  in  a  letter  to  me, 
Tennyson  said:  ^  Danodils  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land belong  as  much  to  April  as^  to  March.  I 
myself  remember  a  man  presenting  me  in  the 
streets  of  Dublin  the  finest  bunch  of  daffodils 
I  almost  ever  saw  on  the  15th  of  April.  It 
amused  me  at  the  time,  for  I  had  jast  been 
reading  the  Quarterly  article.'  I  may  add  that 
ten  days  of  IShakespeare's  March  properly  be- 
longed to  April,  as  we  now  reckon  it. 
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Line  306.  Seen  to  wave  andjloat.  The  early 
editions  have:  *  seem  to  wave  and  float.' 

Line  311.  Did  not  wish.  The  early  editions 
have :  *  did  not  mean; '  and  in  the  next  line,  *'  I 
pray  you,*  etc. 

Line  319.  T%e  Dancad  qfa  leaky  vase.  The 
allusion  to  the  myth  of  the  dauehters  of  Danaus. 
condemned  etemalhr  t-o  the  nopeleas  task  oi 
filling  a  leaky  yessel  with  water,  seems  a  little 

Sdantic  here;  hut  perhaps  not  more  so  than 
elissa's  reply.  Both  teacher  and  pupil  are 
erammed  with  ancient  lore. 

Line  326.  That  we  still  may  lead.  The  early 
editions  have :  *  that  we  may  live  to  lead.' 

Line  332.  'nto\  madam,  you  should  ansu^er, 
A.11  the  English  editions  down  to  1890  point 
thus :  *  Tho^  madam  you  should  answer,  etc. 
£ven  the  small  m  in  *'  madam  '  (which  in  those 
•ditions  is  elsewhere  printed  with  a  capital) 
was  not  changed  until  1884. 

Line  333.  If  you  came.  The  early  editions 
have  *  if  e'er  you  came.' 

Lines  347,  348.  For  half  the  day,  etc.  The 
early  editions  have:  *From  room  to  room:  in 
ttach  we  sat.  etc 

Lines  386-393".  What  think  you,  etc.  The 
early  editions  have  only  tiie  line,  '  What  think 
you  of  it,  Florian  ?    Will  it  hold  ? ' 

Lines  419^26.  Intent  on  her,  etc.  The  early 
editions  read  thus:  — 

Intent  upon  the  Princess,  where  the  at 
Among  her  eraye  Profeaaors,  acsttering  gems 
Of  Art  and  Science:  only  Lady  Blanche, 
A  double-rouged  and  treble-wrinkled  Dame, 
With  all  her  faded  Autumns  falsely  brown,  etc. 

Line  402.  But  thou.  The  early  editions  have 
*  hut  come.' 

Lines  442,  ^3.  Men  hated  learned  women,  etc. 
The  early  editions  read:  *Men  hated  learned 
women:  and  to  us  came; '  and  three  lines  he- 
low:  — 

That  harm*d  not:  so  we  sat;  and  now  when  day 
Drooped,  and  the  chapel  tinkled,  mlzt  with  those,  etc. 

In  the  6th  line  of  the  *  Song '  that  follows, 
the  3d  edition  has  *  dropping  moon '  for  *  dying 
moon.' 

^Part  HI,    Line  7.    There  whUe  we  stood  be- 
side the  fount.    The  early  editions  have:  *  And 
while.'  etc.  ;^  in  line  10  *  Or  sorrow '  for  *  Or 
grief    ;  and  in  line  13  *  and  we  demanding  *  for 
and  when  I  ask'd  her.' 

Lines  33-41.  If  they  had  been  men,  etc.  The 
early  editions  read :  — 

if  they  had  been  mm. 
And  in  their  fulsome  fashion  wooM  vou,  child, 
Yon  need  not  take  so  deep  a  rouge:  like  men  — 
And  so  they  are,  —  yenr  like  men  indeed  — 
And  closeted  with  her  for  hours.    Aha  I 
Then  came  these  dreadful  words  out,  eto. 

Line  34.    Set  your  thoughts  in  rubric.    That 
li,  in  red,  like  the  ruhrios  m  a  prayer-hook. 
Line  55.    They  mounted,  Ganymedes.    Com- 
tre  the  picture  m  '  The  Palace  of  Art ' :  — 

Or  else  flashed  Ganymede,  his  rosy  thigh 
Bslf-borled  fai  the &«le*sdowa,  ^^ 


'^^ 


Bole  as  a  flying  star  shot 
Abore  the  piUar*d  town. 

Line  67.  God  help  her!  The  cetriT  «>d>^ 
have :  *  God  pardon  ber  I '  and  beloir,  *  tiw  m 
of  the  Princess 'for 'the  heart  of  Ida.'  J 

Line  75.  Yet  my  mother  gtill.  Tlboewfyed 
tions  have:  '  only  Lady  Blanche '  (tbe  pot<  H 

Sot  who  was  speaking),  and  below,  *  tiup  H'n 
eart,'  for  *  her  pupil  s  love.* 
Line  90.    Tothesphere.   Th*t  is,  to  the «{V»! 
air.    Milton,  in  '  Comus,*  241 ,  calls  Sebo  *  N«<»^ 

gueen  of  parley,  daughter  of  tbe 
as  puzzled  the  comraentatore  mil 
sundry  far-fetohed  explanataons. 
ion,  *  daughter  of  the  sphere  * 
of  the  air  J  and  the  'sphere-bora  hmraivm*m^ 
sisters,  Voice  and  Verse^  of  the  sam*  padt  *  A& 
a  Solemn  Music,'  2)  are  the  aiv^bom  «i^tn« 
The  dictionaries  do  not  recognise  thim  mMtmar 
of  sphere  (equivalent  to  atmosjAert^^  but  it  n  a 
Grecism  of  a  simple  sort,  and  fiiniialiee  an 
explanation  of  these  otherwise  pazplexb^ 
sages. 

Line  92.  But  in  her  own  grand  wrap :  imp 
herself.  The  early  editions  read:  'For  htv^, 
and  wise  in  knowing  that  she  is,'  «te. 

Line  97.  Hebe^  are  they  to  kojui  ask&resrs. 
The  early  reading  is:  ^ They  are  Hebea  msct  ic 
hand  ambrosia,'  eto. 

Line  99.  Tne  Samian  Her^.  Juno,  er  ths 
Greek  Hera.  The  island  Samos  was  one  of  hm 
f avorito  seats. 

Line  101.  From  the  court.  Tlie  Mtfly  edhka 
have:  *  from  out  the  court.* 

Line  103.  Balusters.  The  aeeent  ca  the  far> 
ond  syllable  is  peculiar. 

Lines  109,  110.  Noji^no  skadom.  He. 
These  two  lines  are  not  in  the  eariy  edttiiiea. 

Line  114.  /  knocked,  and,  bidden^  nifrJ' 
found  her  there.  The  early  editioos  have:  *i 
knock'd  and  bidden  went  in;  I  found,*  etr.  Is 
the  next  line  they  have  *  sally,*  for  *  more/ 
^  Line  118.  As  man's  could  be.  The  early  sfr 
tions  have :  *  As  man  could  be.*  —  connected  J 
course  with  *  oonrteous  '  instead  of  *  phnM.' 

Line  120.  Fabled  nothing  fair.  Told  at 
plausible  falsehoods:  or  *  minted  nothing  fTVi' 
as  it  reads  in  the  early  editions. 

Line  126.  True  — we  had  iimtd  emrsdwtL 
The  early  reading  is:  *She  said  we  had  limd 
ourselves.' 

Line  146.  Some  palace  tn  ow  land.  TW 
earty  reading  was  *  A  palace  in  onr  own  Ud4.* 

Lme  153.  That  qfternoon.  The  early  edstiai 
have:  *  In  the  aftomoon.' 

Line  158.  Furrowy  forks.  Itie  early  edhiaa 
have:  *dark-blue  ^rks,'  and  *fii]l-lt«T«i' is 
the  next  line. 

Lines  167-173,  Igaud^ete.  Oiieoftht|» 
sages  added  in  the  4th  edition. 

Line  175.  Then  from  mybrtasL  Ths  taif 
editions  have  *  And '  for  *  Then,*  and  ^danb* 
for  *got'  inline  178. 

Line  179.  Retinue,  Accented  en  th«  wttmd 
syllable;  as  in  'Guinevere':  'Of  lus  asil  M 
retinue  moving  they; '  and  in '  i^bov^  FWU  ^ 
'The  dark  ratinne  rtrwaadnr  dsmk'   8i 
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ilton..  in  the  two  instanoes  in  which  he  uses 
a  vpord:  *  Paradise  Lost/  t.  355:  *  On  princes, 
len  tlieir  rich  retinae  long; '  and  *  Paraaise  Re> 
Ineii,'  ii.  419:  *  What  followerB,  what  retinae 
nst  tlioQ  gain  ?  '  and  Shakespeare  (the  only 
ctanGo^in  Terse),  *Lear,*  i.  4.  221:  'But  other 

voirr  insolent  retinue.' 

£tizie  203.  At  we  ows^f  have  been,  'OoT' 
l-res  '*  in  the  early  editions,  as  elsewhere  in 
le  poem.  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  other  in- 
&iioes. 

Line  207.  To  lift  the  woman* s  fcUlen  divinity. 
he  early  editions  have:  *  To  aplift,'  etc. 

Line  215.  Breathca/vU  East,  Breathes  the 
roud  and  defiant  spirit  of  the  Eastern  queen. 
^^pv'aom  takes  it  to  refer  (as  it  ma^,  incidentally) 
>  '  tHe  dry  and  unpleasant  east-winds  prevalent 
I  £nf?lajid.' 

Liine  216.  On  that  which  leans  to  you.  In 
einircl  to  what  suits  your  purpose,  or  farors 
our  theories. 


£o«  «rov  CTTM,  4cal  xdoftar  Kunjaw). 

l^ine  250.  By  frail  successors.  The  early  edi- 
tions hare:  ^  Of  frail  socoesson.' 

I^ine  2rj6.  If  that  same  poet-princess^  etc.  The 
Mkrly  editions  read:  *  If  that  strange  maiden 
Boul<l,*  etc. 

Line  262.  Cfynceceum,  The  portion  of  the 
Gr^ek  house  where  the  women  had  their  qaar- 
lera. 

Line  2^.  Diotima,  A  wise  woman  of  Man- 
tinea,  whom  Socrates,  in  Plato^s  'Symposium,' 
calls  nis  instractress. 

Line  293.  Those  monstrous  males  that  carve 
the  living  hounds  etc.  Referring  to  yivisection, 
and  the  assertion  that  dogs  have  sometimes  heon 
fed  with  the  fragments  of  the  dissecting-room. 
The  poet  was  one  of  the  si^ere  of  the  petition 
to  Parliament  against  TiTiaeotion.  Compare 
*  The  Children's  Hospital ': 

I  could  think  he  wm  one  of  those  who  wonld  bresk 

their  jeata  on  the  dead, 
And  manirla  the  lining  dog  that  had  lored  hfan  and 

fawned  at  his  knee  — 
I>renched  with  the   helliah   oorall  — that  e?er  raeh 

tbinga  ahoold  be  t 

liine  206.  Enrcamalize.  Make  carnal,  sen- 
malice;  apparently  thepoet^s  own  coinage,  bnt 
since  used  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  Canon  Farrar, 
and  others. 

Lfine  316.  We  rode  a  league  beyond,  etc.  The 
early  editions  read:  — 

we  rode  a  little  higher 
To  cross  the  flood  by  a  narrow  bridge,  and  came,  etc. 

Line  S19.  O  how  sweet,  etc.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  '  And  O  how  sweet,'  ete. 

Line  324.  The  Elyaian  iawns,  Dawson  takes 
these  to  he  the  plains  of  Trov,  and  *  built  to  the 
ton '  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  city,  ascribed 
by  (Kid  to  the  music  of  Apollo*s  Ijre.  Com- 
pare '  CEnone,'  3D.  But  the  poet  writes  to  me 
Ibu:  *The  ''Sbsiaii  lawns *^ue  the  lawai  of 


Elysium,  and  have  nothiiv  to  do  with  Ttoj^' 
or  perhaps  they  rather  refer  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blest  (Pindar,  Olymp,  2d).'  '  Built  to  the 
sun '  must  then  mean  simply  ^  rising  sunward, 
lofty.' 

Lme  331.  Fair  Corinna'*s  triumph.  Over 
Pindar,  *  the  bearded  Victor  of  ten  Uiousand 
hymns.' 

Line  337.  With  Psyche,  with  Melissa  Flo- 
rian^L  The  early  editions  read:  *  With  Psyche, 
Flonan  with  the  other,  and  I,'  etc. 

The  *Song'  that  follows  was  suggested  by 
the  bugle  music  of  the  boatmen  on  Lake  Killap- 
ney;  and  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  C  Reo- 
ords  of  Tennyson,  etc.*  1892)  says:  'Here  is 
a  reminiscence  of  Tennyson's  about  the  echo 
at  Killamey,  where  he  said  to  the  boatmaut 
*'  When  I  last  was  here  I  heard  eight  echoes, 
and  now  I  only  hear  one."  To  which  the  man, 
who  had  heard  people  quoting  the  bugle  song, 
replied,  **WhT,  tou  must  be  the  gentleman 
that  brought  all  the  money  to  the  place." ' 

It  may  oe  noted  that  some  of  the  most  musi- 
cal lines  in  the  song  are  composed  entirely  of 
monosyllables. 

Part  IV,  Line  1.  TTie  nebulous  star  we  call 
the  Sun,  Dawson  savs:  *  The  Princess,  with  the 
accuracy  taught  only  recently  by  the  spectro- 
scope, calls  the  sun  a  nebulous  star; '  but  the  ex- 
pression implies  no  more  than  was  taui^ht  by  the 
nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made  by  Psyche  above.  This  ii 
the  '  hypothesis '  of  the  next  line. 

Line  17.  Fruit,  blossom,  viand,  amber  wine, 
and  geld.  The  early  editions  have:  *  Fruit, 
viand,  blossom,  and  amber  wine  and  gold.' 

Line  21.  Tiors,  idle  tears,  etc,  Mrs.  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie  says  (*  Records  of  Tenny- 
son^tc.'):  *  One  of  my  family  remembers  hear- 
ing Tennyson  say  that  '*  Tears,  idle  Tears  "  was 
suggested  by  Tintem  Abbey:  who  shall  say  by 
what  mysterious  wonder  01  beauty  and  regret, 
by  what  sense  of  the  "transient  with  tha 
abiding  "  ? ' 

Line  47.  Cram  our  ears  with  wool.  No  doubt 
suggested  by  the  story  of  Ulysses  stopping  the 
ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  that  they 
might  not  hear  the  song  of  the  Sirens. 

Line  50.  A  true  occasion  lost.  The  early 
editions  have:  *  gone '  for  *  lost; '  and  the  next 
two  lines  read  thus:  — 

But  trim  oar  aafla,  and  let  the  old  proverb  aenre 
While  down  the  atreama  that  buoy  each  aeparate  ersfti 
etc. 

One  might  not  guess  *  the  old  proverb '  here. 

Line  59.  Kex,  A  provincial  word  for  the 
dry  stalks  of  hemlock;  here  put  for  any  wild 
growtii  springing  up  in  the  crevices  of  the  mo- 
saic pavement  and  oreaking  the  beautiful  work. 

Line  60.  The  beard-bloum  goat.  As  the  poet 
explains,  in  his  letter  to  Dawson,  this  refer?  to 
'  the  wind  blowing  the  beard  on  the  height  of 
the  mined  pillar.'    The  early  editions  read:  <* 

The  atarrM  mosaio,  and  the  wfld  goat  bang         ^ 
Upea  the  piUsr,  sm  the  wOd  flff:t*e6  solit.  sift 
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Line  61.  Ths  wildjig-trte.  Often  referred  to 
1^  the  Roman  poets  au  rending  asiinder  mined 
Imildinge  and  monuments.  Compare  Martial 
(z.  2):  '  Marmora  Messals  findit  caprificos.' 
Dee  also  Javenal,  x.  147. 

*Ramag:e  in  nil  **  Nooks  and  By-ways  of 
Italy  *'  (p.  69)  is  reminded  of  this  passa^  by 
noticing  a  wild  fig  sprin^g  out  of,  and  splitr 
ting  a  rock  in  the  Apenmnes '  (Dawson). 

Line  65.  Then  to  me.  The  nrst  edition  has: 
'and  then  to  me.* 

Line  69.  A  death's-head  at  the  wine.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  custom  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (i.  78):  '^  At  their  conyivial  banquets, 
among  the  wealthy  classes,  when  they  have 
finished  supper,  a  man  carries  round  in  a  coffin 
the  imi^e  ot  a  dead  body  carved  in  wood,  made 
as  like  as  possible  in  color  and  workmanship, 
and  in  size  genendly  about  one  or  two  cubits  m 
length;  and  showing  this  to  each  of  the  com- 
pany, he  sa3rB,  **  Look  upon  this,  then  drink  and 
enjoy  yourseli;  for  when  dead  yon  will  be  liko 
this." » 

Line  85.  And  her  heart  would  rock  the  motpy 
cradle  till  I  died.  Compare  Shakespeare,  *  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,'  1185:  — 

Lo,  in  thU  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night. 

Line  88.  The  tender  ash  delays  To  clothe  her- 
self  J  when  all  the  woods  are  green.  This  is  bo- 
tanically  true,  and  is  one  of  the  niany  passages 
that  show  the  poet's  close  observation  ot  nature. 
^  Line  100.  Like  the  Itkacensian  suitors  in  old 
time.  That  is,  like  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  who 
do  not  recognize  the  disguised  Ulysses,  and 
laugh  in  a  constrained  way,  they  know  not  why. 
Compare  *  Odyssey,'  xx.  ^7:  ot  5'  ndiy  yyoBfioitn 
y^Ktfttv  aWoTpiotaty  (literally,  *  laughed  with  other 
men's  jaws '). 

Line  104.  O  Bulbul^  any  rose  of  Gulistan^etc, 
The  love  of  the  nightingale  for  the  rose  is  a 
favorite  theme  with  Saadi  and  his  brother 
poets.  ^Qulistan'  is  Persian  for  rose-garden, 
and  Saadi  takes  it  as  the  title  of  his  book  of 
poems. 

The  *  marsh-diver  *  (or  water-rail)  and  the 
'  meadow-crake '  (corn-crake,  or  land-rail)  are 
nnmusical  birds.  Wood  (quoted  by  Dawson) 
says  of  the  latter  that  its  cry  ^  may  be  exactlv 
imitated  by  drawing  a  quill  or  a  piece  of  sticK 
■martly  over  the  large  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  by 
rubbing  t<^ether  two  jagged  strips  of  bone.' 

Lines  115-124.  Poor  soul!  etc.  These  ten 
lines  are  not  in  the  early  editions. 

Line  121.  Valkyrian  hymns.  Such  as  were 
■ung  by  the  Valkyrs,  or  Valkyriaa.  *  the  chooe- 
ers  of  the  slain,'  or  fatal  sisters  ot  Odin  in  the 
Northern  mythology. 

Line  125.  Would  this  same  mock-love^  etc. 
The  early  editions  have:  *  I  would.' 

Line  130.  Owed  to  none.  The  early  editions 
have:  *  due  to  none.' 

Line  137.  Cyrily  with  whom  the  bell-mouthd 
Qlf^s  had  wrought.  The  early  editions  have: 
Did  Cyril; '  and  *  begin  *  for  *  began '  in  the 
next  line. 


Line  149.  Said  Ida,  'home  '  to  kene  r  ni 
fled.  The  early  editions  read:  *Sttkl  l-Mdj  lia 
and  fled  at  once,  as  flies,*  etc. 

Line  172.  Her  maidens  (fUmmerinffy  gro^ji'L 
The  2d  edition  misprints  ^  group.' 

Line  174.  They  cried,  *  she  /i0»«'  7^  ckt* 
editions  have:  *  and  crying.' 

Line  180.  Across  the  woods.  The  Ist  «djia 
reads:  *  Across  the  thicket.' 

Line  182.  The  garden  vortaU,  TW  •srj 
reading  was  *'  The  gates  of  tne  garden.' 

Line  185.  The  hunter,  ActsBoa.  Hiv  usj 
edition  has:  *  Of  open  metal,  in  wkieli  tb#  'jci 
hunter  rued,'  etc. 

Line    194.      The   Bear,     The 
Ursa  Major,  tlie  *  seven  slow 
course  the  stars  that  form  *  Charles's  Waxn, 
the  *  Dipper.'    The  early  editiona  print  *  ti» 
bear 

Line  196.     Then  a  lojtier  form.    Th«  Ut 
tion  has:  *  and  then.' 

Line  202.     *  How  came  you  here  f '  /  isJd 
*  /,'  said^  he»    The  early  editions  read:  *  1 
the  key  in  the  doors:  how  oame  you  here  T ' 

Line  215.  Or  Psyche,  she  affirmed  nei^  m-  ^^ 
nied.  The  first  reading  was:  *'  Or  Lady  Pi^yr^iw 
affirm'd  not,  or  denied.' 

Line  236.    But  as  the  water-lily,  etc^     CrirJm 
have  compared  Wordsworth,  *  £zeuxaioB«' 
y.,  where  Moral  Truth  is  said  to  be 

atbisf 
Subject,  you  deem,  to  vital  aeeideota, 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  Ur^  and  Cbriveik 
WhoM  root  la  flx'd  in  atable  earth,  wboaa 
Floats  on  the  toaiing  wa' 


rGr 


Tennyson,  in  his  letter  to  Dawacm^  fibres  aa  tW 
*  suggestion '  of  this  passage:  *  Watet^Ulia  ia 
my  ownpoud, seen  on  a gnst^daj  with  m?  r»s 
eyes.  Tne^  did  start  and  slide  m  the  «ai*ija 
puffs  of  wmd^  till  caught  and  stayed  Ky  ±» 
tether  of  their  own  stalks  —  qnite  aa  tra^  m 
Wordsworth'c  simile,  and  more  ndetaO/  I>av^ 
son  had  said  that  Wordsworth's  was  *  tlw  on^r 
picture.' 

Line  242.  Mutky<irded  maies,  T\e  raHr 
editions  read:  *  To  thrid  thro'  all  tlie  ma^y 
mazes,  wind,'  etc. 

Line  247.  Bubhled  the  nightimoaU.  Mrtt 
aptly  descriptive  of  the  bird's  warttling.  ^'^ 
Anne  Thaciceray  Ritehie  says:  ^Onc^.  wUa 
Mr.  Tennyson  was  in  Yorkshire,  so  bs  toU  ecu 
as  he  was  walkin|r  At  night  in  a  friefid's  rv*> 
den,  he  heard  a  nightingale  singing  mi*h  c»:k 
a  frenzy  of  passion  that  it  was  oneoBedcav  of 
everything  else,  and  not  frightened^  ttxn^  ht 
came  and  stood  quite  close  oeside  it^  k«  o^^M 
see  its  eve  flashing,  and  feel  the  air  onbUj  o 
his  ear  through  the  vibration.' 

liine  249.  Hooked  my  ankle  in  a  n'Mt.  TW 
earl^  editions  have  *  took '  for  *  hookM.* 

Line  255.  The  mystic  Jire  on  a  matth^xi. 
The  electrical  phenomenon  known  to  ItaEaa 
and  other  sailors  as  ^  St.  EUmo's  fir«A.' 
pare  Longfellow,  '  Golden  Legend  *:  — > 


Lift  nifrbt  I  Raw  Saint  nmo*s . 

With  tbeir  gUnu&eriiag  lantena,  a&  si 
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tbe  top*  of  the  masto  and  the  tip*  of  the  apur% 
d  I  knew^  we  should  have  foul  weather  to-day. 

ne  263.  WaWd  about  teitk  mews.  The 
f  odltiona  hare :  *  clangM  about  with  mews.* 
ne  273«  In  old  days.  The  early  editions 
I :   *  in  the  old  days.' 

ine  283.  To  me  you  froae.  The  early  edi- 
1  ha.ve :  *  you  frooe  to  me.' 
ine  323.  1  came  to  tell  you ;  found  that  you 
gone.  The  early  editions  read:  |I  judged 
fist  to  spealc;  but  you  had  ^nej '  in  line  325 
1  vou  ^  for  '  speauc;  *  and  m  Ime  330  *  the 
it  '  for  *  some  sense.' 

ine  343.      We  take  it  to  ourself.    The  early 
aons  have:  *  assume  it.' 
ine  352.     A  Niobean  daughter.    The  poet 
another  allusion  to  Niobe  in  *  WalkiniT  ^ 
MaU  ' :  '  the  Niobe  of  swine,' 
^ine  :i55.     And  on  a  sudden  rush''d.    The  Ist 
tion  has :  *  ran  in  '  fur  '  msh'd.' 
^ine  356.    Out  of  breath,  as  one  pursued.   The 
dv  editions  tiave:  '  all  out  of  breath,  as  pur- 
Line  366.     When  the  wild  peasant  rights  him- 
f,  etc.     Referring  to  the  incendiary  fires  so 
noraon  in  the  troubles  with  the  English  agri' 
Rural  laborers  some  years  before  the  poem 
IS  written.    The  early  editions  have  '  and  the 
5k 'for*  the  rick.' 

Line  389.     Render  him  up.    The  early  edi- 
)ns  have:  *  deUrer  him  up. 
Line  401.    Begal  compact.    The  1st  Ameri- 
01  edition  misprints  *  legal.' 
Line  403.    Zealous  it  should  be.    The  early 
litions  haye :  *  and  willing  it  should  be.* 
Line  409.   Vague  brightness.   The  *  Quarterly 
leTiew,'  (▼ol.  M2),  commenting  on  this,  says: 
Uit  *  no  hrightnesH  can  be  more  distinct  than 
liat  of  the  moon  ; '  but  the  purblind  critic  does 
ot  see  that  the  poet  describes  it  as  it  appears 
>  the  baby.    The  comparison  is  as  true  as  it  is 
pt. 

Line  411.  Inmost  south.  The  early  editions 
iave:  ^  the  inmost  south; '  and  in  the  next  line, 
the  inmont  north.'  In  line  417  they  have: 
tho'  you  had  been'  for  *had  you  been.'  It 
rill  be  noticed  that  these  changes,  like  many 
)ef ore  and  aft«r,  are  made  to  get  rid  of  an  extra 
maccentcd  syllable  in  the  measure.  Tennyson 
ises  this  *  license '  freely,  to  give  variety  to  his 
fena  (see  Professor  Hadley*c  criticism  quoted 
in  my  edition  of  *  The  Princess,'  pp.  142-145). 
bnt  he  appears  to  have  decided  that  in  the  early 
editions  of  tbe  poem  he  had  used  it  too  often. 

Line  42(>.   Landskip.    The  earlier  and  better 
form  of  *  land^cape.'^ 

Line  4TO.    Mu  boyish  dream.    The  early  edi- 
tions have:  '  Mine  old  ideal.' 

Line  450.    At  her  feet.    The  early  editions 
have:  *  on  the  marble.' 

Line  472.    Fixt  like  a  beacon  tower  above  the 
waves^  etc.   Compare  *  Enoch  Arden ' :  — 

Alhimt  him  as  the  b«Mcon-blace  allures 
Tlie  bird  of  pamatre,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Afi^nst  it,  and  beats  out  his  weary  life. 

LiM473.  The  crimton-roUing  eye.   It  is  a  red 


*  revolving '  light.    In  the  next  line  the  1st  edi* 
tion  has:  *  wild  sea-birds '  for  *  wild  birds.' 

Line  490.  We  hold  a  oreat  convention.  The 
early  editions  read:  *  We  meet  to  elect  new 
tutors.' 

^  Line  510.  You  saved  our  life.  The  early  edi* 
tions  have:  *  You  have  saved; '  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  *  the  wholesome '  for  *  our  good,' 
and  *  tutors '  for  ^  servants.' 

Line  524.  Your  falsehood  and  yourself  are 
hatful  to  us.  The  early  editions  have :  '  your 
face  '  for  *  yourself,'  and  *  loathsome '  for  *  hate- 
ful.' 

Lines  537-550.  While  I  listened,  etc.  The 
early  editions  read:  — 

The  voices  murmuring;  till  upon  my  spirits 

Settled  a  gentle  cloud  of  meluicboly, 

Which  I  iSiook  off,  for  I  was  young,  and  one 

To  whom  the  sliadow  of  all  miachance  but  came,  ete. 

Interlude.  This  was  added  in  the  3q  edition. 
There  the  song  begins  thus:  — 

When  all  among  the  thundering  drums 
Thy  soldier  in  the  battle  stands; 

and  ends  with 

Strikes  them  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

Tara  ta  tantara. 

In  the  4th  edition  it  was  changed  to  its  present 
form. 

The  following  is  another  version  of  the  song, 
printed  in  the  *  Selections '  of  18G5,  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  collected  works :  — 

Lady,  let  the  rolling  drums 
Beat  to  battle  where  thy  warrior  stands: 
Now  thy  face  across  his  fi^ncy  comes. 

And  gives  the  battle  to  his  hands. 

Lady,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
Clasp  tliv  littlo  babes  about  thy  knee: 
Mow  their  warrior  father  meets  the  foe, 

And  strikes  him  dead  for  thine  and  thee. 

Part  V.  Line  7.  Till  we  heard.  The  early 
editions  have  *  until.' 

Line  15.  There  brake.  The  early  editions 
have  *  out-brake.' 

Line  23.  King,  you  are  free.  ^  The  ouly  edi- 
tions have:  *  You  are  free,  O  king.* 

Line  28.  liore  crumpled  than  a  poppy  from 
the  sheath.  This  simile,  like  so  many  otheis, 
illnstrates  the  poet's  minnte  observation  of  na- 
ture. No  flower  that  blows  has  a  more  crum- 
pled and  generally  unpromising  look  when  it 
first  opens  than  the  poppy. 

Lines  30-35.  Then  some  one,  etc.  The  early 
editions  read:  — 

*  But  hence/  he  said,  *  indue  yourwlves  like  men. 
Tour  Cyril  told  us  all.*    As  boys  that  sliuk,  etc. 

Line  42.  Here  Cyril  met  us.  All  the  recent 
editions  (down  to  1H98)  have  a  period  after  '  us,' 
but  this  is  clearly  a  misprint. 

Line  70.  From  brows  as  pale  and  smooth,  etc. 
Probably  referring  to  Michael  Angelo's  Pi^d 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Line  110.  "Look  you,^  cried  my  father^  etc* 
The  early  editions  read  here:  -^ 
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*LooktolVerf«d 
Hy  father, '  that  onr  compact  la  perform'd. 
Tou  have  spoilt  this  girl;  she  laughs  at  you  and  nuoi: 
8he  shall  not  legislate  for  Nature,  king. 
But  yields,  or  war,*  etc 


Line  117.  Our  strange  girl.  The  early  edi- 
tions hare  *"  ohild '  for  ^  girl.' 

Line  126.    At  him  that  mars  her  plan.    The 

trlv  editions  have :  *  At  the  enemy  of  her  plan.' 

Line  129.  More  soluble  is  this  knot.  The  early 
editions  add  the  line:  ^  Like  almost  all  the  rest, 
if  men  were  wise; '  and  *  And  dusted  down  yonr 
domes  with  mangonels '  after  line  132,  *  Your 
cities  into  diards,  etc. 

Line  136.  Fluting  chance.  The  first  foor  edi- 
tions hare:  *  little  chance.' 

Lines  145-151.  Boy,  when  .  .  .for  shame! 
For  these  seven  lines  the  early  editiona  have 
only  the  Une:  *  They  prize  hard  knocks,  and  to 
be  won  by  force.' 

Line  188.  Pure  as  lines  qf  green  that  streak 
the  white,  etc.  Another  illustration  of  the  poet's 
keen  observation  of  nature.  Most  writers  would 
Aave  taken  the  white  of  the  snowdrop  as  the 
emblem  of  purity  (as  Tennyson  himself  does  m 
'  Saint  Agnes '),  but  that  delicate  green  seems 
more  exquisitely  pure,  even  beside  the  white. 

Line  190.  Not  Uke  the  piebald  miscellany ^  man. 
The  early  editions  read:  — 

Not  like  strong  bursts  of  sample  among  men, 
But  all  one  piece;  and  take  them  all  in  all,  etc. 

Line  195.  As  frankly  theirs.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *  as  easily  theirs.' 

Line  215.  Our  royal  word.  The  1st  Ameri- 
can edition  misprints  *  Wal.' 

Line  250.  The  airy  Giant''s  xone.  The  belt 
of  Orion. 

Line  252.  And  as  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue, 
etc.  Dawson  quotes  Proctor's  *  Myths  and  Mar- 
vels of  Astronomy ' :  '  £verv  bright  star  when 
close  to  the  horizon  shows  these  colors,  and  so 
much  the  more  distinctly  as  the  star  is  the 
brighter.  Sirius,  which  surpasses  the  brightest 
stars  of  the  northern  hemispnere  full  four  times 
in  lustre,  shows  these  changes  of  color  so  con- 
spicuously that  they  were  regarded  as  specially 
characteristic  of  this  star,  insomuch  that  Homer 
speaks  of  Sirius  (not  by  name,  but  as  the  *'  Star 
of  Autumn  ")  shining  most  beautifully  **  when 
laved  of  ocean's  wave,"  —  that  is,  when  close 
to  the  horizon.' 

Dawson  adds:  *The  expression  ** laved  of 
Oceania  wave"  explains  the  ** washed  with 
morning'*  of  our  poet.  ^  The  glitter  of  the  early 
morning  sun  on  the  bright  helmets  of  the  bro- 
thers, and  the  glance  of  light  upon  their  armor 
as  they  rode,  are  vividly  realized  in  this  beauti- 
ful simile.'  The  pusage  of  Home?  is  *  Iliad,' 
y.  5,  thus  rendered  by  Merivale:  — 

Flashed  from  Us  helm  and  buckler  a  bright  Innoisniit 

^eam. 
Like  summer  star  that  bums  afar,  new  bathed  in  ooean*s 

stream. 

Lines  262-300.  And,  ert  the  windy  jest  .  .  . 
three  to  three.    The  early  editions  read  thus :  — 


and  Ane 
•  Ourhuid  invaded,  life  and  sosU  I 
Tour  captive,  yet  my  father  wflte 
But,  Prince,  the  qoaetkm  of  yottr 
And  there  *s  a  downright  ha 
Bhe  ask*d  but  space  and  fslrpl^  for 
Bbe  prest  and  preat  it  on  me;  mm  I  X 
That  she  was  half  right  talk^  c€ 
And  ini  stand  by  bar.    Waive 
Decide  it  here;  why  not  ?  we 


I  lagg*d  in  aonwer,  loth  to 
And  cleave  the  rift  of  differeDoa 
Till  one  of  thoee  two  brothers,  half 
And  lingering  at  the  liair  aboat  kl»  Upw 
To  prick  us  on  to  combat,  *  Three  to 
But  sooh  a  three  to  three 
A  boast  that  clenched  his 
For  fiery<ahort  was  Gyril'a 
And  shvp  I  answorM,  tooch'd  uposa 
Where  Idle  boys  are  cowards  to  tboir 
And  tipt  with  sportivo  malice  to  and  fro 
like  pointed  arrows  leapt  the  t»nnira  9mA  kit. 

The  passage  now  stands  aa  in  tK»  5di  cdroa 
The  3d  does  not  contain  lines  2S8  a^  ?;«-/% 
In  268  it  has  'But,  Prince,  the '  for  *  fiat  ite 
this':  m280'Yet'for'And';  and  iaStiSa^ 
288  (alao  in314)  'Life  I '  for  *  ^SdeAftk ! ' 

Line  284.  Her  thai  talked  dwm  theji/h  ^^ 
est  men,  St.  Catherine  of  AlwrandrMw  aaae^ar 
of  Costis (half-brother  toContJintfisa  thm Gvm 


and  Sabinella,  Queen  of  ¥^ynL,  Maa 
infir  his  persecution  sent  fifhr  leaniad 
pute  with  her,  bat  she  conxotod  aad 
them  all. 

Line  314.    ^Sdeath!  htUwewiU 
The  early  editions  read:  — 


'Wewinsendtebpr,* 
*  A  score  of  worthy  reasons  w^  aha 
Bide  by  this  isne,*  eto. 

Line  333.  7Vo'  osen  Joort.  Tka  m^^ 
tions  have:  *  Thro'  the  ones  doom.* 

Line  336.  Like  a  stately  ptaiw  4c  TW  (-^ 
lowing;  is  from  the  *'  Remains  iit  Arthor  B^ 
Glouerh,'  dated  in  the  Valley  of  Caotervia.  S-^c 
7, 1861:  *  I  have  been  out  for  avalk  wUk  X  T 
to  a  sort  of  island  between  two  watarCallk  w  •* 
pines  on  it,  of  which  he  retaanad  a  rwcolW*^* 
from  his  visit  of  thirty-^ne  yeafs  ac<ow  aad  mkrk 
moreover,  f onushed  a  simile  to  *'  TIhe  hn 
oesB. ' '    He  is  very  fond  of  this  plaoe,  evidfb. 

Line  355.  Tomyris.  The  qooca  of  tlM  Km 
sagetsB,  who,  aocorainir  to  Herodctaa  ^.  ^1*.^^ 
f  eated  Cyrus  the  Great  in  battle,  b.  c.  S£K  ^ 
afterwuds  insulted  his  dead  body. 

Line  364.  O  brother,  you  ham  kmomm^Ut.  tb 
early  editions  read :  — 

Ton  hare  known*  O  brother,  aO  ttie  psaga  wv  Nm 
What  heats  of  moral  anger  when  we 


Line  367.  Of  lands  in  wkieh  mt  Ae  aftar  * 
poor  bride,  etc.  It  was  a  Roanan  ewiteia  is  ^ 
seventeenth  oentnry  for  the  bride,  oa  ber  ^ 
dinf>^day.  to  present  her  hnsband.  ta  tokm  ^ 
siibmisaion,  with  a  whip  made  by  her  ««s 
hands. 

Line  371.  Mothers  .  •  •flij^  their  ptftt^  m-Tii* 
in  the  running  Jioed^  «fc.    Tba  fafeianca  a  » 
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3  ^IkTo-win^  of  fenule  infants  into  the  Ganges, 
KCiae  the  vultures  are  often  seen  to  swoop  down 
•«»n  them  before  they  sink. 
L*ine  375.  That  equal  baseness  lived  in  sleeker 
p»cr«.  The  early  editions  have:  *That  it  was 
t\&  better  in  better  times/ 
L.tjie  380.  /  6tit7/  a  fold  for  them.  The  early 
i^ions  have:  *we  built ^^  (but  *I  set'  just 
»ove) ;  and  the  plural  pronoun  also  in  the  fol- 
^nrii^  thirteen  lines. 

L*ine  384.  RovU  of  saucy  boys.  The  early  edi- 
ons  have  *  set  *  for  *  rout : '  and  in  388  '  old 
Knnoe  '  for  *  baby  troth.* 

X^ine  391.  Since  you  think  me  touch' d.  The 
hriy  editions  have:  '  think  we  are  touchM; ' 
nd  *  nay  *  for  *  what '  in  the  next  line. 

I^ines  306-;397.    You  failing^  I  abide^  etc.  The 
ly  editions  read:  — 


We  abide  what  end  eoe'er, 
ou  faUing;  bat  we  know  you  will  noL    Stfll, 
on  muat  not  elay  him:  he  riakM  hie  life  for  oure,  et4S. 

Lanea  407-410.    Till  she  Whose  name  is  yoked 
Ttth  children  . . .  following,  etc.    The  early  edi- 


tmihe 
Tbe  womsn-phantom,  aha  tbet  aeemM  no  more 
Tban  the  meu*a  ehadow  in  e  glaea.  her  name 
Yoked  io  hie  mouth  with  children^,  know  hereelf, 
And  knowledge  liberate  her,  nor  only  here, 
But  ever  following,  etc. 

Line  419.  /  think  Our  chiefest  comfort^  etc. 
The  early  editions  have:  'we  think;*  and  in 
t24-427  they  read:  — 

'We  took  It  for  an  honr  tbie  morning  to  na, 

In  our  own  bed:  the  tender  orphan  handa 

F«lt  at  our  heart,  and  aeeraM  to  charm  from  tlM*nee 

Tbe  wimth  we  nuned  againat  the  world:  farewelL 

Line  441.  Look  you!  The  early  editions  have: 
*  Look  to  it.* 

Lines  445-446.  But  you  —  she  *«  yet  a  cott . . . 
and  brawl,  etc.    The  early  reading  is:  — 

but  take  and  break  her,  yon  I 
She  *8  yet  a  oolt:  well  groom*d  and  strongly  onrb*d. 
She  might  not  rank  with  thoae  deteatable 
That  to  the  hireling  leave  their  babe,  and  brawl,  etc 

Line  457.  For  it  was  nearly  noon.  The  early 
editions  have:  '  it  was  the  point  of  noon.*  After 
MnittinK  the  next  fourteen  lines,  458-471,  they 
go  on  thus:  — 

The  liatfl  were  ready.    Empanoplled  and  plumed 

We  entered  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 

To  fifty,  till  the  terrible  trumpet  bliured 

At  the  barrier,  —  yet  a  moment,  and  once  more,  eto. 

Line  480.  In  conflict  with  the  crash^  etc.  The 
early  editions  have:  'In  the  middle  with  the 
eraah,*  etc.  Of  course,  thev  do  not  contain  the 
sentence.  *  Yet  it  seem*d  a  dream;  I  dream' d  Of 
fighting. 

Line  484.  And  out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang 
the, fire,  Aft«r  this  line,  the  4th  edition  has  the 
line  ^afterwards  omitt«>d):  *A  noble  dream! 
What  was  it  elxe  I  saw  ?  * 

Line  4i>l .  Mellay,  An  anglicized  spelling  of 
the  French  miUe. 


Line  496.  And  in  my  dreantf  etc.  The  early 
editions  read:  — 

and  thinking  thua 
I  gUnoed  to  the  left,  and  aaw,  eto. 

Line  506.  Let  me  see  her  fall.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  die  *  for  '  fall.*^  They  do  not  con- 
tain the  sentence:  *  Yea,  let  me  make  my  dream 
All  that  I  would;  *  nor  line  510,  '  His  visage  all 
agrin  as  at  a  wake.* 

Line  514.  Flaying,  The  early  editions  add 
'  off;  *  and  in  517  they  read:  *  that  the  earth.* 

Line  525.    Heavier.    Tbe  early  editions  have 

*  suppler;  *  and  in  line  530  below,  '  life  and  love ' 
for    dream  and  truth.* 

Song,    In  the  1st  line  the  original  reading  was 

*  the  warrior  *  for  *  her  warrior ;  *  and  in  the 
last  line  but  one,  *  Like  a  summer,*  etc. 

A  song  first  published  in  the  *  Selections* 
(1865),  and  not  included  in  the  latest  editions  of 
Tennyson's  oulleoted  works,  seems  like  an  early 
draft  of  this  one.    It  reads  thus:  — 


Home  they  brought  him  alain  with 
They  brought  him  home  at  even-fall; 

AU  alone  ahe  aita  and  heara 
JBchoea  in  hia  empty  hall, 

Boundmg  on  the  morrow. 

The  son  peeped  in  from  open  field. 
The  boy  began  to  leap  and  prancSi 
Rode  upon  hia  father'a  lance, 

Beat  upon  hia  father's  ahield  — 

'  O,  hnah,  my  Joy,  my  sorrow  I  * 

Part  VJ,  ^  Lines  1-6.    In  place  of  these 
the  early  editions  have  only  this :  — ^ 

What  foUowM,  tho*  I  saw  not,  yet  I  heard 
Bo  often  that  I  apeak  aa  having  aeon; 

and  for  the  next  three  lines :  *  For  when  our  side 
was  vanquish *d  and  my  cause.* 

Line  15.  Babe  in  arm.  Compare  '  The  Pal- 
ace of  Art ' :  *"  tSat  smiling,  babe  in  arm;  *  and 
see  note  on  the  passage. 

Line  16.  That  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,  See 
Jud^pes,  iv.  4  and  y.  1  fol. 

Lme  40.  Growing  breeze.  The  early  editions 
have:  *  .^ESonian  breeze.* 

'  Line  47.  Blanck'd  in  our  annals.  That  is, 
fortunate,  pronitious;  as  the  Latin  albus  waa 
sometimes  usea. 

Line  65.  The  tremulous  isles  of  li^,  'Spots 
of  sunshine  coming  through  the  leaves,  and 
seeming  to  slide  from  one  to  the  other,  as  the 
procewion  of  girls  *'  moves  under  shade  '*  * 
(Tennvson*s  letter  to  Dawson). 

Sliaed  occnrs  a$rain  (for  the  sake  of  the  metre, 
as  here)  in  *  Merlin  and  Vivien  * :  *  Writhed  to- 
ward him,  elided  up  his  knee  and  sat.* 

Line  68.  Thro'  open  field.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *Thro*  the  open  field.* 

Line  91.  And  her  hue.  The  early  editions 
have  *  and  all  hpr  hne.' 

Line  1 10.  Th  is  great  clog  of  thanks,  thai  make. 
The  earlv  editionn  have  *  makes.* 

Line  137.  But  he  that  lay  Beside  us.  etc-  The 
early  ediUons  read;  -^ 
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but  Cyril,  who  Uj 
Bmiaed,  where  he  fell,  not  lar  off,  much  in  pain, 
Trail'd  luniaelf,  etc. 

Line  161.  Fixt  in  yourself.  All  the  editions 
liaye  '  fixM,'  but  elsewhere  '  fixt.' 

Line  16().  One  part  of  sense.  Portal;  as  in 
Shakespeare,  '  2  Heniy  IV.'  ir.  5.  24:  '  That 
keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide/  etc. 
The  first  four  editions  have  *part*  for  'port/ 
perhaps  a  misprint.  Wallace's  edition  of  '  The 
Princeas '  explains  *  port '  as  '  haven,  from  Latin 
portusJ*  and  this  is  endorsed  by  the  present 
Lord  Tennvson;  but  I  nevertheless  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  poet  had  the  Shakespearian  use 
of  the  word  in  mind.  The  figure  of  the  gate 
(porta)  seems  to  me  both  more  natural  and  more 
appropriate  than  the  other.  The  reader  can 
take  his  choice. 

Line  171.  I  will  give  it  her.  The  early  edi- 
tions have:  *'  and  I  will.' 

Line  179.  No  purple  in  the  distance.  Com- 
pare *  In  Memoriam,^  xzxvii.:  — 

With  weary  atepa  I  loiter  on, 
Tho*  alwajra  under  alter'd  akiea 
The  purple  from  the  duitance  dies, 

My  prospect  and  horixon  gone. 

Line  185.  Helpless  .  .  .  barren.  The  eariy 
editions  have:  *  waxen  .  .  .  milk  less.' 

Line  204.  Then  Arac,  etc.  The  earlv  edi- 
tions read:  'Then  Arac:  ''Soul  and  lifel"' 
etc.  They  have  the  line:  '  I  am  your  brother; 
I  advise  you  well '  after  line  20(5. 

line  209.  ^Sdeath  I  I  would  sooner  Jight.  The 
'early  editions  have:  *  Life  I  I  would  sooner 
fight.' 

Line  225.  Itrvut  that  there  is  no  one^  hurt  to 
death.    This  line  is  not  in  the  early  editions. 

Line  304.  Amazed  am  I  to  hear.  The  early 
editions  have:  '  I  am  all  amaze  to  hear.' 

Line  SIA.  Rang  ruin,  answered ^  eic.^  The 
meech  that  follows  has  been  much  abridged, 
tne  early  editions  reading  thus:  — 

Rang  ruin,  answered  full  of  grief  and  aoom: 

*  What  I  in  our  time  of  glory  when  the  cause 

Now  stands  up,  first,  a  trophied  pillar  —  now 

So  dipt,  so  stinted  in  our  triumph — barred 

Even  from  our  free  heart-thauks,  and  every  way 

Thwarted  and  vext,  and  lastly  catechised 

By  our  own  creature  I  one  that  made  our  laws  i 

Our  great  she-Solon  I  her  that  built  the  neat 

To  hatch  the  cuckoo  I  whom  we  csjled  our  firisad  1 

But  we  will  crush  the  lie  that  glanoea  at  us 

As  cloaking  in  the  larger  charities 

Borne  baby  predilection;  all  amased  t 

We  must  amase  this  leirislator  mora. 

Fling  our  doors  wide  I  *  etc 

Below  (321)  the  reading  was:  — 

Pass  and  mingle  with  yonr  likes. 
Oo,  help  the  half-brain'd  dwsrf ,  Society, 
To  find  low  motires  unto  noble  deeds. 
To  ilx  all  doubt  upon  the  darker  side; 
Oo,  fitter  thou  for  narrowest  neighborhoods. 
Old  tfllker,  haunt  whi*r»  goMip  breeds  and  seethes 
And  feiiters  in  provincial  sloth  1  and  you. 
That  think  we  sought  to  practise  on  a  life 
RiskM  for  our  own  and  trusted  to  our  hands, 
What  say  you,  Sir  ?  you  hear  us;  deem  ye  not 


*T  is  aU  too  like  that 

In  one  broad  death  coof  ouadiog 

To  drug  tliem  all  f  rerolve  it:  joa  ara 

And  therefore  no  doubt  wiaei  buit  after 

We  brook  no  f  uithar  insult^  bat 


The  omissions  here  ai*e  the  mostii 
the  whole  poem,  and  are  certainly  f«ir 
ter.    The  briefer  speech  is  the  more 

Line  332.    And  on  they  mooed.    Tbe 
editions  have:  *  And  ther  moved  a 

Line  340.     Amazed  theff  aUnrd. 
editions  have  *  amaze,'  whica,  if  not  a 
is  used  as  in  the  early  reading  of  SM  above. 

Song.     Hiis   song   is  eaully 
monosyllabic.    Of  one  kunarad  and  tw«Brv< 
words  in  it  all  are  monosyUahlea  txcibpn 
and  those  are  dissyllables. 

Fart  VU.  Line  19.  Void  waskermar.  m 
occupation  was  gone,  like  OtkeUo'a.  Li»«i^ 
quotes  '  Aylmer's  Field  *:  — 

Bo  that  tho  gentle  creatme,  ikuifrom  mS 
Her  chariiaUe  tue,  and  face  to  face 
With  twenty  montha  of  sQanea*  «low|y  Ist. 
Hor  greatly  oared  to  lose  bar  hold  aa  ttfa. 

Line  21.    A  great  blade  doud.Hc^    TVe  p<r, 
in  his  letter  to  Dawson,  says  that  this  w»  tag 
gested  by  '  a  coming  storm  as  aeea  fram  tks  Uf 
of  Snowdon.' 

Line  2ii.     Verge.    Horizon;  as  it.  S9  aK*«« 
*  below  the  verge.'    Compara  ^Tbe  Gar^i^r  • 
Daughter':   ^and  Ma^r  from  Terga  to  «««i« 
The  slope  is  an  optical  illusion. 

Line  36.    Deeper  than  those  weird  dosbu. « 
This  line  is  not  in  the  early  edititjos,  the  »^ 
beginning  *  Lay  sundered,'  etc. 

Line  50.     ITpon  the  babe  restered.    T)i#  «wr> 
editions  have:  *  on  what,  she  aud  of  the  rVAc 
(see  V.  101  above);  and  in  the  naKt  line, '  v«»: 
she  yield '  for  *  jrielded  she** 

Line  68.     Were  at  peact^    lite 
is  confused;  as  if  *  each '  had  been  *  botK* 

Line  96.    Flourished  up.     ^BloaosDed  «^ 
(u.  292  above)  the  etymologieal  aeaat  of  *6«r 
ished.' 

Line  109.  The  Oppian  law,  A  sam|«>n« 
law  passed  when  Hannibal  was  almi^  s*  «* 
gates  of  Rome.  It  enacted  that  no  ■■■* 
should  wear  a  gay-colored  drass,  cw  havv  *  "" 
than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  ornaments,  s*l  -^ 
none  should  approach  within  n  mile  ol  say  <*" 
or  town  in  a  car  drawn  bv  hoi  sea.  Af«wt^- 
war  the  women  demanded  the  repeoii  of  th*  ^^ 
They  gained  one  consul,  bat  Cato.  the  etttcr  '^^ 
resisted.  The  women  harassed  thm 
until  the  law  was  repealed. 

Line  111.    Dwarf4ike.    The  ewly 
have  *  little.' 

Line  112.  Hartensia  f^joke  agosaat  iW  <» 
A  heavy  tax  imposed  on  Roman  raat«T«s  bfrtf* 
second  tnumvirat«.  No  man  waa  io**^ 
enough  to  oppose  it;  but  Hart•nBla^  dssp''* 
of  Hortensins  the  orator,  sfioke  ao  eluqw^' 
against  it  that  it  was  repealed.  ^^ 

Line  118.    I  saw  the  forms,  cic.    TW  MriJ 
editions  read:  — 
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Miir  ftlM  forma:  I  knair  not  whsrs  I  was: 
mJ  ptuuBtoma  ooajurad  out  of  ciroiiwmUnce, 
kAO<>t.«  of  the  fading  brain  tbey  aeeni'd;  nor  more 
i*«-«at.  Idba,  etc 

1^  l>«low  they  have  *  ahcywM  *  for  '  Mem^d.' 
Kne  140.  She  sloop' d,  etc  The  Ist  edition 
Ls  tl&iu:  — 

.Km  «toop*d ;  and  with  a  great  diock  of  the  heart 
>\xr  aaiotttha  met :  out  of  languor  leapt  a  cry, 
?ron»u'U  Panion  from  the  briiika  of  death,  and  up 
LloKas  the  ahnddering  aeuaea  atruck  the  aoul, 
kftMl  clotfed  OD  fire  with  Ida*a  at  the  lipa. 

ifi  3<1  edition  ohangee  '  Ciowu'd  *  to  *  Leapt.* 
.in^e  148.  That  other  when  she  camt^  etc,  Baj' 
,  '£*aay  lor  calls  the  paaaa^ '  an  ezquisite  rapid 
tiar«»  of  Aphrodite  floating  along  the  wave  to 
*  ikoiue  at  Paphos;  but/  he  adds,  *  what  most 
t.bink  of  the  lovet,  who,  in  relating  the  su- 
sine  moment  of  his  passion,  could  turn  aside 
iuterpolate  it?  Its  very  loveliness  empha- 
i*a  His  ntter  forgetfnlness  of  the  governing 
sfne.^  It  seems  to  me  natural  enough  in  the 
»b&tin|^,'  especially  as  it  leads  up  to  the  im- 
isioned 

nor  end  of  mine, 
Btatelieat,  for  thee ! 

ilcH  shows  that  he  has  dwelt  upon  the  pictare 

the  goddess  because  he  half-ideutiues  her 
th  Ida. 

L«in  f  1U3.  TTie  milk-white  peacock.  Darwin 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication') 
es&ks  of  a  white  variety  ofpeacock. 
Line  177.  Come  down^  O  maid^  etc.  This 
imall  sweet  idyl,*  like  the  exquisite  song, 
rettTH,  idle  tears,*  was  perfect  from  the  first, 
id  has  undergone  no  revision  at  the  author's 
mda.  *It  transfers,'  says  Symonds  in  his 
Jreek  Poets,'  *  with  perfect  taste,  the  Greek 
Kyllio  feeling  to  Swiss  scenery;  it  is  a  fine  in- 
«vnce  of  new  wine  being  successfully  poured 
it«>  old  bottles,  fur  nothing  could  be  fresher, 
iu\  not  even  tha  **  Thalysia"  is  sweeter.' 

All  the  editions  have  Mdyl'  here,  as  in  the 
eading  *  English  Idtls  akd  Oihbb  Poems.' 

Line  Ittl.  With  Death  and  Morning  on  the 
h'lver  Home,  In  the  early  editions  we  find 
Silver  Horns,'  hut  all  the  more^  recent  ones 
rrint  ^  nilver  horns.'  The  former  is,  of  course, 
o  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  obvious  refer- 
mce  to  the  Silberhom,  one  of  the  peaks  or  spurs 
if  the  Jnngfran,  and  markedly  the  most  silvery- 
vhite  part  of  the  summit,  as  seen  from  Inter- 
achen  and  its  vicinity. 

llie  *  Memoir '  (vol.  i.  p.  252)  tells  us  that  this 

idyl '  was  *  written  in  Switzerland  (chiefly  at 

Lanterhmnnen  and  Grindelwald),'  and  that  the 

FK>et  considered  it  among  his  '  most  successful 

work-' 

Morning  walks  on  the  mountains  here,  as 
^  nVr  the  dew  of  yon  hicrh  eastern  hill '  in 
\  Hnmlet '  (i.  1.  lf>7);  and  Death  is  her  compan- 
ion because  life  has  no  home  on  those  '  Alpine 
Munmits  rold,'  or  mnst  face  Death  in  attempt- 
ing to  scale  them. 
Line  191.    Firtha  qf  ice,  etc.    Bayard  Taylor 


remarks  that  this  would  be  *  almost  incompre- 
hensible to  one  who  has  not  looked  with  hia 
own  bodily  eyes  upon  the  Mer  de  Glace.' 

Line  198.  Water-smoke,  Compare  *  The  Lotoe- 
Eaters;'  — 

And,  like  a  downward  amoke,  the  ilender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  did 


Line  245.  Out  qfLethe,  The  poet  ma^  have 
been  thinking  of  Wordsworth's  '  Our  birth  is 
but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting; '  or  of  ViisiL 
*iEneid,'vi.74b:  — 

Haa  omnes,  ubi  mille  rotam  volvere  per  annos, 
Letfaaeum  ad  fluvium  deuA  evocat  agmiue  magno; 
Scilicet  immemores  supera  ut  couvexa  reviaant 
Buraua,  et  incipiaot  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

Lines  250-256.  How  shall  men  grow  t  ,  ,  ,  her 
own.    The  early  editions  read:  — 

How  ■hftU  men  grow  ?    We  two  will  lerve  them  both 

lu  aiding  her  atrip  off,  aa  in  us  Ilea, 

(Our  place  ia  much)  the  parasitic  forms 

That  seem  to  keep  her  up  but  drag  her  down  — > 

Will  leave  her  field  to  burgeon  and  to  bloom 

From  all  within  her,  make  herself  her  own,  ete. 

Line  261.  His  dearest  bond.  The  early  edi- 
tions have  *  whose '  for  '  his.' 

Line  268.  Nor  lose  the  childlike,  etc.  In  place 
of  tliis  line  the  earlv  editions  have:  *Moro  aa 
the  double-natured  Poet  each.' 

Lines  313^20.  Said  Ida,  tremulously^  etc. 
The  early  editions  read :  — 

Said  Ida,  *  so  unlike,  so  aU  unlike  — 
It  seems  you  love  to  cheat  yourself  with  words: 
This  mother  is  your  model.    Nerer,  Prince; 
'       Ton  cannot  love  me.*    *  Nay,  but  thee,*  I  said, 
*  From  yearlong  poring  on  thy  nictured  oyea, 
Or  some  mysterious  or  magnetic  touch, 
Bre  seen  I  loved,'  etc. 

Lines  327-330.  Lift  thine  eyes,  etc.  The  early 
reading  is:  — 

lift  thine  eyes;  doubt  me  no  more; 
Look  np,  and  let  thy  nature  strike  ou  mine,  eto. 

Line  335.  Is  mom  to  more^  etc.  The  earlv 
editions  have:  *  I  scarce  believe,  and  all  the  rich 
to-come; '  and  in  337,  *  flowers    for  *  weeds.' 

Bayajtl  Taylor  was  troubled  at  this  latter 
change,  the  first  reading  having^  sngg^ested  to 
him  *  a  more  delicate  fancy  than  the  poet  seems 
to  have  intended.'  It  gave  bim,  not  the  view  of 
an  *  ordinary  piece  of  farm-work,'  but  *  a  vision 
of  the  autumnal  haze  slowly  gathering  from, 
myriads  of  flowers  as  they  bum  awajr  in  th^ 
last  ardors  of  summer.'  This  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  a  person  of  lively 
imagination  may  *  rearl  into '  poetry  a  meaning^ 
which  ia  not  there.  Of  cours*",  all  that  Tenny- 
son had  in  mind  was  the  burning  up  of  weeds  m 
autumn,  and  the  apparent  wavering  of  the  land- 
scape as  seen  through  the  rising  currents  of 
heated  and  smoky  air. 

Conclusion,  This  part  of  the  poem  was  almost 
entirely  rewritten  in  the  3d  edition.  In  place  of 
the  first  thirty-two  lines,  the  1st  edition  hai 
only  the  following:  — 
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Ban  doMd  oar  oompomul  atorj,  which  at  flnt 

Had  only  meaut  to  bantfer  litUa  maida 

With  mock  Ueroica  and  with  parody: 

But  ilipt  in  «om«  strange  way,  oroat  with  barleaqua, 

From  mock  to  aameat,  even  into  tonoa 

Of  tragic,  and  with  Ina  and  loaa  of  jaat. 

To  auoh  a  aerioua  end,  that  LlUa  flzt,  etc. 

The  2d  edition  ohaogad  *  Had  only '  in  the  teo- 
ond  line  to  '  Perhttpe,  but.* 

Linee  3^-80.  Who  might  have  told  , .  .  oarden 
railg.  For  theee  forty-six  limes  the  early  edi- 
tions hare:  — 

who  there  began 
A  treatlae,  growing  with  it,  and  might  have  llow*d 
In  axiom  worthier  to  be  graren  on  rock 
Than  all  that  laats  of  old-world  hierogljrph. 
Or  lichen-fretted  Rune  and  arrowhead; 
But  that  there  roae  a  about:  the  gatea  were  doaed 
At  sundown,  and  the  crowd  were  awarming  now. 
To  take  thebr  leave,  about  the  garden  rails. 
And  I  and  some  went  out,  and  '"^"gM  with  them. 


The  ref  erenoe  to  the  French  ReTolntion  i 
o«it  of  place;  and  yet  one  would  be  sorry  to 
spare  the  eight  lines  that  follow  (*Haye  pa- 
tience,' etc.). 

Line  102.  Why  ihould  not,  etc.  The  early  edi- 
tions read:  — 

Why  don't  theee  acred  8ira 
Throw  up  their  parka  some  doien  times  a  year, 
And  let  the  people  breathe  Y 

Line  108.  Buf  spoke  not.  The  early  editions 
have:  *Sayingr  little;'  and  in  lltf,  ^without 
sound '  for  *  quietly.' 

Page  l(i2.    In  Mbmobiax. 

Of  the  commentaries  on  the  poem  Professo^ 
John  F.  Gennnic's  (*  In  Memoriara;  its  Purpose 
and  its  Structure,'  2d  ed.  Boston,  1884)  seems 
to  me  the  moat  satisfaetoir.  Other  valnable 
works  are  ^  A  Key  to  Lord  Tennyson's  In  Me- 
moriam,'  by  Her.  Alfred  Qatty,  D.  D.  (3d  edi- 
tion, London,  1885),  for  which  the  poet  himself 
furnished  some  corrections  and  comments,  which 

'Prolego- 
DavidMix 
i«^u«i/vru,  •^^^^v•    «»  ww».jt.<«.m*v»  wv  ju«  Mcmoriam,' 
by  Elizabeth  R.  Chapman  (London^  1888);  and 

*  Tennyson  and  In  Memoriam,'  by  Joseph  Jacobs 
(London,  1802).  See  also  the  admirabie  studies 
of  the  poem  in  *  Phases  of  Thoaght  and  Criti- 
cism,' by  Brother  Asanas  (Boston,  1892),  paf^es 
18.V268;  and   in  Rer.   Stopford   A.   Brooke's 

*  Tennyson:  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modem 
Life '  (New  York,  1894),  pages  188-228.  The 
^Memoir'  (vol.  i.  pp.  2Xi^->S27)  has  much  in- 
teresting matter  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

According;  to  Profesror  Qennne,  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  poem  may  be  uius  stated:  — 

*  That  Loyk  m  IiriBiNflicALLT  Immortal. 

*  All  the  achievements  of  thought  which 
make  **In  Memoriam"  so  victorious  a  poem 
are  Bim]>ly  this  idea  raised  to  a  hiicher  power, 
with  its  interpretation  for  life  and  history.' 

The  *  framework '  of  the  poem  is  tabnlfttitd 
liy  the  same  eritio  thus: — 
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EPILOOnS. 

Protoaue.  The  form  of  stama  had  hn*  ■! 
by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry  and  by  Bra  1^ 
son  in  his  '  Underwoods.*  Roawtti  *  elaixani  4 
have  rediscovered  the  metre  ia  18M '  (J«v^«l 
but  Tennyson  had  already  naed  it  in  two  fn^a 
written  in  1833,  though  not  pahlisbed  aoul  *.*^ 
C  You  ask  me  why '  and  *Love  tboa  thy  U«^  I 
and  Jennings  C  Lord  Tennjraon,'  page  t&'  f*^ 
^  We  haTC  excellent  authority  for  sariag  t^ 
as  far  as  Tennyson  knew  then,  he  tDoecte  '< 
had  invented  the  metre.*  Thia  is  eoafinaeJ  i" 
the  *  Memoir '  (vol.  i.  p.  905  K 

Strong  Son  of  Ood^  immortaf  hoe,  '  tnv^ 
tal  Love  is  reoon^nized  not  onlr  as  an  sfri'o* 
within  us,  but  as  an  entity  above  ss,  . .  • 
a  divine  Object  of  faith  and  lova,  to  be  w 
shipped  and  obeyed,  to  he  i<eco<sniaed  as  a*  t*« 
same  time  the  source  and  the  goal  of  our  ss^^ 
life '  ((3enun|?). 

Ll.^  I  held  it  truths  witk  ktrn  wkt  nom  <- 
*  It  may  be  stated,  on  the  hvehast  sBtkvr? 
that  the  special  passage  alludim  to  essa*  •• 
identified,  but  it  i$  Goethe's  en^'  *0^ 
Brother  Axariaa  remarks:  *  FVuist»  ia  ^Mt>  • 
fCTBat  life-poem,  emerges  Irani  tke  wi«^»* 
dead  self  to  a  hiirl^^  'i^^  "^  *  bwadgs^^ 
of  selfhood.  It  is  still  the  same  atlf  tniai^ 
upon  the  narrower  and  lower  ancrifse*  ^ 
Ufe.*  (>mipai«LoiifrfeIlow,'ThaUda>(r^*« 
Ausrostine.'  The  pMuce  of  Sl»  AufsA"^  • 
in  'Serm.'  iii.:  *  De  yitus  Boattm  •eslsa  ^^ 
faoiraus  si  vitia  caloamus.' 

'  The  ''  dead  selves ' '  of  Teimyaoa  sie  «■»* 
our  vices  nor  our  ealamitiss;  bat,  latkr.  «* 
iceneral  ezperienoea,  whiab  all  psasih  m  ^ 
happen '  ((fatty). 

II.  1.     Old  yew,  which  grfupeai  ai  thi  ^^ 
etc.    When  the 
Arthur  was  buried 


few,  wnicn  grtupem  or  ■"'^ 
poet  wrote  this  he  omypio^  ^* 
ned  in  the  ohaMhyard.  ihMCt» 


The  rafereoeea  la  theae 
to  teetions  (or  *  poems,* 

mmA  mt^mmmm.  w<<A  fO  iMai. 
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fft  to  liiB  memory  was  plaoed  inside  the 
tsh  <brviL).    Compare  zzi.  and  xxziz. 

C>,  nai  /or  thee  theglowy  the  bloom.    Some 
y  f ooliishly  inferred  from  this  that  the  poet 

not  aware  the  yew  blossoms,  and  that 
IX.  waa  afterwaras  inserted  to  correct  the 
1-;  l»a^,  as  an  italicized  note  in  Gatty  states, 
eouTse,  the  poet  always  knew  that  a  tree 
eh  bvan  a  berry  mnst  have  a  blossom;  but 
i>^v  ijt&ly  saw  the  winter  gloom  of  the  foliiaee.' 

bloHttoming  of  the  yew  and  the  '  smoke  of 
&buii<iant  poUen  are  referred  to  in  the  open- 
lineB  of  "  The  Holy  Orail.' 

jtnd  gazing  on  thee^  sullen  tree.    The  Ist 
ion  misTOnuts  *  the  sullen  tree.' 
II.  1.      What  whispers  jfrom  thy  lying  lipf 
row  *  clothes  all  nature  in  her  own  nhantom 
lowuefls,  her  own  mourning;  garb;  she  blnis 

tmtli,  and  it  may  well  be  that  she  should 
stifled  rather  than  cherished'  (Chapman). 
aay  state  here  that  Miss  Chapman's  com- 
nta  fsn  the  poem  were  cordially  approved  by 
>  poet. 

i.  With  all  the  music  in  her  tone.  The  1st  edi- 
n  has  ^  her  music' 

[V.  :f.  That  grief  haih  shaken  into  frost.  War 
'  may  be  cooled  below  the  freezinf^point  if 
M  kept  perfectly  still;  but  if  distnrbea  it  he- 
mes loe  at  onoe,  and  the  sudden  expansion 
ly  break  the  vessel  containing  it. 
I.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  fool  of  loss.  The  1st 
ition  misprints  *  Thou  shall.' 

V.  IS.  A  use  in  mtaswrtd  language  lies.  *'  There 
some  negative  relief  in  the  exercise  of  express- 
g  aorxow  in  metrical  language.  Poesy  shall 
eref ore  be  cherished  for  its  practical  office  * 
iennng). 

VI.  Ti.  Te  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought, 
c.  TemvsoB  was  writing  to  Arthur  in  the 
irr  hour  his  friend  died. 

VII.  1.  The  long  unlovely  street.  Wimpole 
treet  in  London,  where  Arthur  had  lodgings 
i  No.  67  (see  page  162  above)  while  he  was 
'11  (lying  ftt  Lincoln's  Inn.  There  are  many 
m^er  streets  in  the  metropolis  than  Wimpole 
treet,  which,  even  with  its  continuation  as  De- 
onshire  Street,  is  barely  half  a  mile  from  end 
0  end;  but  it  somehow  got  a  local  notoriety 
or  its  length.  ^  It  is  said  of  a  celebrated  den- 
al  wit,  that  almost  his  last  words  were,  "  All 
hings  oome  to  an  end  "  —  a  pause  —  **  except 
Vimpole  Street "  '  (Gatty). 

IX.  1.  Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore, 
tr,  '  Many  have  been  the  endeavors  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  '*fair  ship"  which 
>ronglit  home  Hallara's  remains,  and  thus  trace 
ler  after-histoiy,  but  all  in  vain.  It  seems, 
however,  that  she  landed  hi*r  precious  freight 
It  Dover,  tJiouefa  the  poet  till  a  few  yeam  ago 
il^ays  beHevea  that  she  had  put  in  to  Bristol ' 
[Napier). 

f).  Till  all  my  widowed  race  he  run,  Tlie 
line  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  xvii.  ^  and  *  More 
than  my  brothers  are  to  me '  in  Ixxix.  1. 

X.  4.  Or  where  the  kneeling  hamlet,  etc.  That 
i«.  in  th«*  chancel  of  the  viUage  ohnzoh,  near  the 
sltar 


0.    Should  toss  with  tanale  and  with  shells, 

*  Tangle,'  or  *'  oarweed  \  (Laminaria  digiiata), 
grows  at  extreme  tide-limits,  where  its  fronds 
rise  and  dip  in  the  water. 

XI.  1.  VcUm  is  the  mom,  etc.  As  the  poet 
explained  to  Dr.  Qatty,  the  scenery  described 

*  does  not  refer  to  Clevedon,  but  to  some  lAnr 
oolnshire  wold,  from  which  the  whole  range 
from  marsh  to  the  sea  was  visible.' 

XV.  r>.  To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise.  The 
1st  edition  has  ^  began.' 

Stopford  Brooke  remarks  here :  *  The  tem- 
pest begins  with  what  is  close  at  hand — tks 
wood  by  which  he  stands  at  sunset:  — 

Tha  Isat  nd  leaf  i»  whirrd  awsy, 
The  rooks  an  blown  about  the  akisa. 

And  then,  after  that  last  admirable  line  which 
fiUs  the  whole  sk^r  with  the  gale,  he  lifts  his 
eyes,  and  we  see  with  him  the  whole  world  be- 
low painted  also  in  four  lines  fas  in  xi.  *^.l  —  the 
forest,  the  waters,  the  meaaows,  struck  out, 
each  in  one  word;  and  the  wildness  of  the  wind 
and  the  width  of  the  landscape  given,  as  Turner 
would  have  given  them,  by  the  low  shaft  of 
storm-shaken  sunlight  dashed  from  the  west 
right  across  to  the  east.  Lastly,  to  heighten 
the  impression  of  tempest,  to  show  the  power  it 
will  have  when  the  night  is  come,  to  add  a  far 
horizon  to  the  solemn  world,  he  paints  the  ris- 
ing wrath  of  the  storm  in  the  dond  above  the 
ocean  rim,  all  aflame  with  warlike  sunset.  It 
is  well  done,  but  whosoever  reads  the  whole 
will  feel  that  the  storm  of  the  human  heart  is 
higher  than  the  storm  of  Nature.'  ' 

A  VI.  1.  Calm  despair  and  wild  unrest.  The 
former  exnressed  in  xi.,  the  latter  in  xv.  He 
asks  wheuier  soeh  alternations  of  feeling  are 
posnble.  *  Is  his  sorrow  variable  ?  Or  do  these 
changes  affect  the  surface  merely  of  his  deep- 
seated  grief  ?  Or.  again,  has  his  reason  been 
unhinged  by  grief  r  '  (Chapmsn). 

XVIII.I.  Theviolet  of  his  native  land.  Corn- 
para  '  Hamlet,'  v.  1.  262:  — 

And  from  her  fair  aod  unpolluted  ileab 
May  violets  spring ! 

3.  Come  then,  pure  hands,  and  bear  the  head, 
etc.  The  bearers  at  the  funeral  of  Arthur  were 
the  tenant  farmers  on  the  Clevedon  estate.  The 
Rev.  William  Newland  Pedder,  who  was  viear 
of  Clevedon  for  forty  years  and  died  in  1871, 
read  the  burial  service. 

XIX.  1.  They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 
etc.  Clevedon  Church,  where  Arthur  was 
buried,  overlooks  a  broAd  expanse  of  water, 
where  the  Severn  flows  into  the  Bristol  Chan- 
nel. The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew, is  quaint  and  picturesque,  though  not 
architecturally  noteworthy.  The  chancel  was 
the  original  fishermen's  ehurch,  to  which  addi- 
tions have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  It 
stands  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Cleredon, 
and  is  so  secluded  that — 

A  atraniifttr  here 
MigM  wondeifng  ssk,   *Whsrs  stands  che  houss  oC 
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She  MMight  it  o'er  the  fields,  sod  found  at  last 

An  old  and  lonely  church,  bBoide  the  sea, 

In  a  green  hoUow,  *twixt  two  headlands  green. 

These  heights,  known  as  Chnrch  Hill  and  Wains 
Hill,  seem,  to  g^iard  and  shelter  the  edifice  with 
its  surrounding  chnrchyard. 

XXI.  1.  Since  the  grasses  round  me  wave. 
See  note  on  ii.  1  above. 

5.  The  latest  moon.  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  that 
this  must  allude  to  the  discovery  of  the  satellite 
of  Neptune  in  1846,  and  that  this  part  of  this 
poem  was  therefore  written  very  late;  but  the 
reference  to  astronomical  discoveries  may  be 
leds  specific. 

7.  And  one  is  glad.  The  1st  edition  has  *'  And 
nnto  one: '  and  the  same,  two  lines  below,  in- 
stead of   And  one  is  sad.' 

XXn.  1.  Thro' four  sweet  years.  From  1828, 
the  *'  fifth  autumnal  slope '  referring  to  Septem- 
ber, 1833,  when  Arthur  died. 

XXni.  1.  Breaking  into  soma  hy  fits.  Here 
Gatty  has  the  italicized  note:  *  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  poem  was  written  at  both  various  times  and 
places  —  through  a  course  of  years,  and  where 
the  author  happened  to  be.  in  Lincolnshire, 
London,  Essex,  Gloucestersnire,  Wales,  any- 
where, as  the  spirit  moved  him.' 

2.  Who  keeps  the  keys  of  ail  the  creeds.  Death 
will  solve  all  questions  concerning  the  world  be- 
yond the  grave. 

Critics  have  complained  that  '  the  notion  of 
a  Shadow  keening  keys  is  a  very  halting  meta- 
phor ' ;  and  Mr.  Tainsh  says  that  he  cannot  de- 
fend the  figure,  though  he  *  nevertheless  likes 
the  line.'  It  is  a  sufficient  defence  to  remind 
the  critics  that  the  keys  are  as  shadowy  and  in- 
substantial as  the  phantom  who  keeps  them. 

XXIV.  1.  Watidering  isles  qfhght.  The 
■pots  on  the  sun. 

2.  Since  our  first  sun  arose  and  set.  The  1st 
edition  reads:  *  Since  Adam  left  his  garden 
yet.' 

3.  ^  Makes  former  glcuiness  loom  so  areat.  The 
reading  in  the  1st  edition  was:  *  Hath  stretoh'd 
myformer  joy  so  great.' 

XXVI.  4.  Then  might  I  find,  etc.  The  1st 
edition  has:  *So  might  I  find; '  and  in  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza, '  To  cloak  me  from  my  proper 
scorn.'  For  *  proper'  in  the  sense  of  own,' 
oompare  *  The  Pnnoess,'  vi. :  *  each  to  her  pro- 
per hearth,'  etc. 

XXVII.  4.  I  feel  tl,  when  I  sorrow  most^  etc. 
These  three  lines  are  repeated  in  the  1st  stanza 
of  Ixxrv. 

XXVIII.  1.  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  critics,  As  we  shall  see,  have  made 
sundry  mistakes  concerning  the^  date  of  the 
three  Christmases  referred  to  in  the  poem. 
Gatty  says  here  that  this  first  Christmas  is 
*'  posnbly  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833 ' ;  but  in 
a  note  on  the  *Last  year'  of  xxx.  4  he  sa^: 
'  This  seems  to  identifv  the  time  to  be  Christ- 
mas, 1834,  as  Hallam  died  on  15th  September, 
1H33,  and  was  buried  in  January,  18.34.'  On 
the  contrary,  the  *  last  year '  must  refer  to  the 
Christmas  nf  18.32,  when  Arthur  was  living;  and 
this  Christmas  must  be  that  of  1833 


Some,  however,  have  been  pmdwl  tv 
oile  this  date  with  the  DrecediaB   poeds  m 
winch,  they  sa^,  implies  tnat  Artfanr  «a»  I 
bjfore  the  Christmas  of  iamii.-xxx.      L* 
Tennyson  himself  has  told  na  (aeo  oa  u 
above),  the  poem  was  written  at  varioos  i 
and  places;  and,  in  arranging  th«  parte  fcr  p 
lication,  some  were  probably  inaertvd  V 
others  that  had  been  written  eariier.     If 
was  written  before  xxviii.,  the  poet, 
a  remote  and  secluded  part  of   Li 
might  have  taken  it  for  graated  that  tW 
mains  of  his  friend  had  already  w»acb#d  < ') 
don  and  been  laid  in  tiieir  last  i 
several  months  having  elapaed  stoec  bta 
What  Mrs.  Ritchie  says  of  SonMnby  is 
childhood  of  the  poet  was  still  true  ol  a 
183;^:  — 

*  It  was  so  far  away  from  the  woM.  e^ 
hindhand  in  its  echoes  (whieli  moat  baw  r  * 
there  softened  through  all  """T^*  of  greva  a: 
tranquil  things,  and,  as  it  were,  hndted  &• 
pastoral  silence),  that  thou^  the  aariy  psft  d 
the  century  was  stirring  with  the  daag  «'  ^ 
gions,  few  of  its  rumors  seem  to  have 
the  children.    They  never  heard,  at  th» 
of  the  battle  of  Waterkio.'    In  I83R,  whea  -* 
ways  were  just  beginning  to  be  built,  i^ 
was  farther  from  London  than  the 
comer  of  the  kingdom  is  now. 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hiU  to  kiU.  etc,  *TW 
churches  are  not  to  be  identified.  Tbow  b  t*^ 
neighborhood  [of  Somersby]  probably  haw  t« 
small  belfries  to  allow  of  ohangfr- ringing.  TV* 
sounds  may  have  been  only  in  the  poet  •  m»i  * 


(Gatty). 
3.    Pi 


3.    Peace  and  good-will^  efe,    Hm  ihytfav  > 
like  the  chiming  of  bells. 

XXXI.  1.     That  Evangelist,    St.  Jnba  ^ 
only  one  who  records  the  nuriag  of  Lasaim 

XXXIII.  3.  O  thou  that  €^fter  toS  a^  ^mm 
etc,  *  Regarding  the  relation  of  one  who  k»  ^ 
to  one  who  believes.  Lazams  aod  Maiy  t^ 
trate  two  phases  of  Christian  life:  thoa#  «i>>^ 
ripened  reason  and  spiritual  insigbt  maki  ti  -* 
view  of  unseen  things  approach  the  ckuv*  * 
of  knowledge;  and  those  whoe^  faith,  «>^- 
knowledge,  supports  itself  by  fomM.^  EirS  i  ■ 
has  a  blessedness  of  its  own;  and  **  iaicK  tloi^* 
form,"  which  produces  practical  good  dfmdk  • 
not  to  be  despised,  even  by  the  moii  adw^* 
in  spiritDal  things '  (Qennng). 

'  Let  those  who  have  not  sodi  aapGHrr «/ 
trust,  who  deem  perhaps  that  they  hav^enac  ^ 
a  higher  standpomt,  fought  their  way  t»e  yr* 
creed,  beware  of  troubling  the  Maii^yiiite  c*  ^ 
they  know.  It  may  be  that  their  faith.  «l^ 
has  outgrown  all  form,  is  a  subtler  ihav.  ^^ 
is  it  as  fruitful  of  good  works  as  the  chiMf  ^ 
faith  of  the  Marys  r  And  let  them  Itrww  l^. 
in  a  world  of  sin,  it  fail  tham  in  Che  hiv  -i 
need '  (Chapman). 

,XXXV.3.    JEomankiUs.    The' 
hills.'  Compare  xcv.  11  below:  * 

According  to  Mr.  James  Knowlas  C^^ 
teenth  Century,'  January,  1KKI).  the  pMt 
pLuns  this  stanza  as  referring  to  *  the  vati 
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Future '-  tlie  enormitv  o£  the  ag&a  to 
r^^r  your  little  life  vould  act  artist  that 

XX.VI.1.  Tho'  truths  in  manhood  darkly 
I,  ^tc.  *  What  our  holieet  intuitions  rMuire 
.H  its  fitting  exiirearion  in  the  revealed  Word 
»o<i :  especially  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  who 
bxkI^  to  all,  and  ezpresses  an  inner  idea  which 
M«  «loep-eeated  for  men  unaided  to  utter,  and 
larliieh  every  one,  even  the  most  unlettered, 
r  reJMi '  (Gennn^). 

.X.^CVII.  1.  Urania  speaks  with  darkened 
<7«  rZr..  ^  Bat  how  shall  Lis  mnse  dare  to  pro- 
t»  tlieoe  holy  mysteries  ?   ^she  is  of  earth,  and 

for  her  is  it  to  treat  of  things  revealed, 
ft  Bong  of  hnnian  love  and  human  loss  alone 
«  rs .      These  loftier  themes  pertain  to  Urania, 

Melpomene.  Tet  Arthur  loved  to  speak 
tiling  divioe,  and  so  the  poet  is  fam  to 
a^e  Aome  whisper  of  them  in  liia  song '  (Chap- 

u      X  am  not  worthy  even  to  speak.    The  1st 

itaon  has  *  bat  to  speak.' 

».  ^  ^nd  dear  to  me  as^acred  wine.    The  first 

Lfling:  was:  *  And  dear  as  sacramental  wine.* 

itty  nu^gests  that  the  poet  made  the  change 

[iat  the  reader  should  see  that  he  spoke  omy 

r   himself,'  which  the  addition  oz^^to  me' 

%k«a  clear. 

XXXIX.    Old  warder  ^  these  bwried  bones^ 

'.     Added  to  the  poem  in  1871  (see  page  162 

ove).     *8ome  acute  critics  havei;^nite  failed 

comprehend  the  poet's  purpose  m  introdu- 
DflT  it.  Consideied  m  its  connection,  however, 
A  with  itsalluaons  resolved,  it  supplies  a  very 
iportant  link  in  the  thought.  It  alludes,  as 
>eA  the  other  inserted  poem,  to  poem  iii.,  to- 
ither  with  ii.,  and  adds  another  link  in  the 
AM*  chain  of  references  to  sorrow  and  nature, 
Y  showing  bow  the  heart,  which  sorrow  has 
aadened  into  despair  in  the  face  of  natnre,  is 
di  touched  and  eneered  by  the  awaking  life  of 
sringtide '  rOenung). 

XL.  2.  Make  April  of  her  tender  eyes.  Com- 
are  Shakespeare,  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
i.  2,43:~ 

The  Aprfl  *ii  In  her  ejoa;  St  In  lore*!  spring, 
And  thsM  the  tbowen  to  bring  It  on. 

ft.  In  those  prrat  qffices  thai  suit.  The  1st 
tdition  reads:  ^  In  such  great  offices  as  snit.' 
At,  Knowles  quotes  the  poet  as  sayine:  *  I  hate 
hat —  I  should  not  write  so  now  —  I  'd  almost 
lather  sacrifice  a  meaning  than  let  two  x's 
some  together.'  This  ooenrs,  however,  in  cxi. 
!,  where  he  might  have  written  ^  fashion  sake,' 
IS  in  Elizabethan  English. 

XLIII.  3.  80  that  still  garden  of  the  souls. 
The  1st  edition  has '  Bnt '  for  '  80; '  and '  would 
last '  for  *  will  last '  in  the  next  stnnxa. 
^  XLIV.  1.  But  he  forgets  the  days,  etc.  That 
is,  his  earliest  infancv,  before  the  sutures  of  the 
ftktill  harl  closed.  Mr.  B.  Kellogg,  in  an  Amer- 
ican edition  of  selections  from  *  in  Memoriam,' 
i^rancrely  takes  Uie  allusion  to  be  to  extreme 
old  age, 'the  *  doorways  of  the  head '  being  *  the 


3.  If  death  so  taste  Lethean  swings,  Qatty 
says  that  *  The  poet  here  makes  IjCthe  produce 
remembrance,  instead  of  forgetfnlneas,  which 
is  its  normal  effect.'  Not  so;  he  merdy  sug- 
gests, as  Wordsworth  does  in  his  famous  Ode, 
that  the  forgetfulness  is  not  absolutely  com- 
plete. 

XLV.  1.  The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky^  etc, 
^  The  grand  result  of  this  earthly  life,  as  it  ad- 
vances from  infancy  to  maturity,  is  the  devel- 
opment of  self-conscious  personality,  and  with 
it  the  Dossibility  of  memory.  Unless  we  sup- 
pose all  this  life's  highest  achievement  is  lost, 
this  self-conscious  personality  and  memoiy  aon- 
tinne  in  heaven  '  (Qenung). 

XL VI.  1.  _  We.  ranging  down  this  lower  tracks 
etc,  *In  this  lite  we  experience  **  thorn  and 
flower,"  grief  and  joy;  and  the  past  becomes 
mercifully  shaded  as  time  goes  on,  otherwise 
the  retrospect  would  be  intolerable.  Bnt  hero- 
after  all  shadow  on  what  has  happened  will  be 
removed,  and  all  will  be  clear  ^^from  mar^  to 
marge; "  and  the  five  years  of  earthly  friend- 
ship will  be  the  '*  richest  field  "  in  the  '*  eter- 
nal landscape  " '  (Oatty). 

4.  2/Oue,  a  brooding  star,  etc,  *As  if  Lord 
of  the  whole  life '  ( reimyson,  as  quoted  by 
Knowles). 

XL VII.  1.  That  each,  who  seems  a  separate^ 
etc.  The  theory  that  the  individual  being  will, 
in  another  state  of  existence,  be  merged  in  *  the 
general  soul,'  is  repudiated  by  the  poet.  '8t. 
Paul  is  not  more  distinct  and  emphatic  upon 
our  individuality  hereafter '  (Gatty). 

4.  Before  the  sjairits  fade  away,  etc,  *Into 
the  Universal  Spirit  —  but  at  least  one  last  part- 
ing !  and  would  always  want  it  again  —  of 
course '  (Tennyson,  quoted  by  Knowles). 

XLVllI.  1.  If  these  britf  lays,  of  sorrow 
born,  etc.  *'  The  office  of  the  song  is  not  to  give 
logically  conclusive  answers,  but  Love's  an> 
swer,  making  doubts  yield  her  service'  (Ge- 
nung). 

XLIX.  1.  From  art,  from  nature,  etc.  *Let 
no  roan  think  that  the  fancied  hopes  and  fears 
with  which  he  toys  touch  more  than  the  surface 
of  the  mourner's  grief.  He  hails  every  random 
influence  that  art,  nature,  philosophy,  mav  shed 
upon  that  sullen  surface,  cheouering  and  dim- 
pling it,  like  shafts  of  light  ana  tender  breezes 
playing  upon  a  pool.  Beneath,  in  the  depths, 
the  very  springs  of  life  aie  tears '  (Chapman). 

LI.  1.  Vo  we  indeed  desire  the  aead^  etc. 
The  dead,  if  near  us,  must  see  all  our  ^  inner 
vileneas.'  But  *  they  see  as  God  sees,  and 
make  gracious  allowance.' 

LIII.  2.  And  dare  we  to  this  fancy  given. 
The  let  edition  has  *  doctrine '  for  *  fancy;  ^  *  had 
not '  for  'scarce  had ' ;  and  '  Oh  I '  for  'Dr.* 

The  poet's  comment  on  this  stanza,  as  Mr. 
Knowles  tells  us,  was:  *  There 's  a  passionate 
heat  of  natnre  in  a  rake  sometimes  — the  nature 
that  yields  emotionally  may  come  straighter 
than  a  prig's.'  He  added,  on  the  next  two 
stanzas:  *  Tet  don't  you  be  making  excuses  for 
this  kind  of  thing— it's  unsafe.  You  must 
set  a  rule  b^ore  youth.    There 's  need  of  rule 
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to  men  also  —  though  no  particular  one  that  I 
know  of  —  it  may  be  arbitnuT-/ 

LI  /.  5.  An  infant  crying  in  the  night.  Com- 
pare oxxiy.  6  below:  'Then  was  I  aa  a  child 
that  ones,'  etc. 

LVI.  1.  '  So  car^  qfthe  typeV  but  no,  etc. 
Genung  remarks :  ^  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
in  an  earlier  work  this  same  question  of  man's 
destiny  has  presented  itself  to  the  poet,  and  in 
the  same  manner  has  been  left  unanswered. 
At  the  close  of  **  The  Vision  of  Sin,"  where 
discussion  has  been  made  concerning  sin's  ray- 
*  ages,  whether  avenged  hy  sense,  or  also  disin- 
tegrating the  spirit,  the  Imes  occur : — 

At  iMt  I  heard  a  Tolce  upon  the  alope 
Cry  to  the  •ummit,  *  b  there  any  hope  ? ' 
To  which  an  aiiawer  pealM  from  that  high  Isndy 
Bat  in  a  tongue  co  man  oould  understand; 
And  OD  theglimmering  limit  far  withdrawn 
Ood  made  mmwif  an  awful  rase  of  dawn. 

In  the  iM>em  under  discussion,  howcTcr,  the 
thought  is  greatly  ripened  under  the  agency  of 
Faith.  From  all  deepest  doubts  suggested  by 
Nature,  she  rises,  and  flees  from  Nature  to  Goo, 
in  whose  hands  she  tremblingly  leayes  the  an- 
swer.' 

LVII.  1.  Pectee:  come  away,  etc,  'Poosibly 
addressed  to  his  sister,  whom  he  now  calls  away 
from  the  sad  subject  which  his  earthly  song  had 
treated'  (Gatty). 

2.  Methinks  my  friend  it  richly  shrined,  etc, 
Gatty  gives  (italicized)  as  the  poet's  comment : 
*The  author  speaks  of  these  poems  ^*^  mo- 
thinks  I  have  built  a  rich  shrine  for  my  friend, 
but  it  will  not  last.'*' 

LIX.  O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me,  etc. 
Added  in  the  4th  edition,  1851. 

LXI.  3.  The  wul  qf  Shakespeare  love  thee 
more,  *  Perhaps  he  might — if  he  were  a  greater 
soul '  (Tennyson,  quoted  by  Knowles). 

LXIL  1.  Then  be  my  love  an  idle  tale.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  So '  for  *  Then.' 

LXIII.  1.  In  its  assumptions  up  to  heaven. 
The  word  assumption  is  used  as  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical application  to  the  *  taking  up '  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  neaven. 

LXVIL  1.  /  know  that  in  thy  place  qf  rest, 
etc,  Clevedon  Church,  where  HaUam  was  laid 
to  rest.    See  page  1(53  above. 

4.  Arui  in  the  dark  church,  etc.  The  1st  edi- 
tion reads :  *"  And  in  the  chancel ; '  but  the  tab- 
let is  not  in  the  chancel  of  the  church,  as  the 
elder  HaUam  stated  in  the  memoir  of  his  son, 
hut  on  the  west  wall  of  the  south  transept,  or 
the  *  manor  aisle,'  as  Napier  calls  it.  When  the 
moon  is  high  in  the  heavens,  it  shines  through 
the  large  south  window  upon  the  tablet,  as  the 
poet  here  imagines. 

The  inscription  on  the  tablet  is  as  follows :  — 

To  the  Memory  of 

ARTHX7R  HENRY  HALLAIV, 

of  Trinity  CoUef^e,  Cambridge,  B.  A., 

Eldest  eon  of  Hshrt  Hallam,  Enquire, 

and  of  Julia  Maria  hiH  wife, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Abbaham  Rltos,  Bart., 

of  Ctotedon  Gouiti 


Who  waa  matched  away  by 
at  Vienna,  on  fiepieikbsr 
In  the  23rd  year  of 

And  now  In  this  obsenra 
repoae  the  moffCU 
one  coo  eaclj  loat  for 
but  already  cooepiciiotta  waatn 

for  the  brightneaa  of  hie 
the  depth  of  hia 
the  nobleneee  of  hia 
the  ferror  of  hta 
and  the  purity  of  hie 

VAU 

▼AUi  mLBcraBiMa 

BBQUZBMAS  Dl  raCS 

r Ana  ao  ma' 

UBQUBAO 


a6aa,iaa» 


LXIX.  Z,  ImH  with  scq^s, 
make  my  grief  into  a  crown  of  ClMa»  £^^  ^ 
but  it  is  not  to  be  taken  too  dos^lj.  T^  «r4 
verses  about  sorrow,  grief,  and  doatb  is  to  «  « 
a  crown  of  thorns  wnieh  ought  to  be  p4i  '^i 
as  people  say '  (Tennyaoo,  quoted  fay  Kww>»  I 
The  '  an^rel  of  the  night  *  in  tbs  fteat  m^-  4 
was  explained  by  the  poet  as  *  tke  di^ 
in  the  gloom.' 

LXXL  1.     We  went  d^*  msmmtr  F- 
In  the  summer  of  1830.    To 
f  ers  in  the  lines  *  In  the  Valley  o£ 
i)ee  the  notes  on  that  poem. 

2.  Then  bring  an  opiate,  ThelaicAaM^ 
*So'  for  '  Then; '  and  the  last  lint*  oT  %hm  tiva 
reads:  *ThatthnamypleaBux«mirlit  be  whw' 

LXXU.  1.    Rites  &«  tkmm,  dim  d* 
The  anniversary  of  Arthur's  deatb« 
19th. 

4.    Aiona  the  hills.    The  Ist  editkm 
'  From  hUlto  hilL' 

LXXVI.  3.    7^  matin  •oivs.slkr.    The 
of  the  great  eariy  poets. 

LXXVIII.  1.  Again  at  CtrUmas.  ^ 
Compare  zzz.  above.  Oenoivs  iwmaslt*  <!• 
this  Christmas  is  *  an  occasioo  cfaai«eterisp<'  ^f 
calmness.  The  lapse  of  time  has  far««c%'  » 
change  in  the  spirit  of  its  ol 
respect,  that  the  merriments  and  _ 
cnliar  to  Christmas  are  aooepted  aa4 
no  longer  under  qnemlona  prolast  but  Car  tl^  ^ 
own  sake.  At  the  same  time,  **  the  qtiiea  wr* 
of  something  lost "  is  a  remiiider  that  Urn  ««v 
flion  is  not  what  it  waa  befoiw  bewai  limit 

3.  HoodmatMind.  BHndraaii^s  bofT.  «*•«- 
pare  *  Hamlet,*  ui.  4.  77:  *That  tbw  tosi 
coien'd  yon  at  hoodman-bKnd.* 

4.  A*o  mark  of  pain.  The  1st  cdttsM  W. 
*  no  ^rpe  of  pain.' 

LXAlX.  1.    More  than  m^bnUAtn 
Compare  ix.  5,  above. 

This  poem  is  evidently  addressed  to 
the  brother  nearest  his  own  ag«,  and 
with  him  in  the  pitMiuction  ot  *  Fmv 
Brothers.' 

3.    For  itf  the  same  cold  streamUt  tmCd. 
brook  nearSomersby  to  which  refi 
in  the  early  *'  Ode  to  Memory*:  — 

And  chiefly  from  the  bttM^  that  I 
To  purl  o*sr  oMttad 


ia  -J* 


IVM^ 


by1«« 
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dimple  In  the  dark  of  mahy  oorea, 
X>wmmriMkg  into  Im  uerrow  eeitbeu  urn. 
In  everj  elbow  and  turn, 
flitered  tribute  of  the  nnigh  woodland. 


•> 


JLXJLm  2.    Then/aneif  shapes,  as  fancy  can, 

*  Xf   placen   were   ehaiiKed   and   he   the 

u-ner,  I  know  thftt  he  would  torn  his  borow 

»  f^TSuii,  by  beiniir  stayed  in  peace  with  God 

man.  &>o  let  me  do,  and  thus  honor  his  in- 
!ii<5«9  *  (Genonsr)* 

tXX"XiIL  1.  O  sioeef  new  year,  eie,  Ge- 
tR  remarks  here ;  *  As  in  the  preoedinK  eyele 
iiHT^ide  added  to  the  thought  of  immortality 

0U|CfeBtiveneiis  of  a  new  awakine  seasou, 
in  raia  broader  field  of  thought  New  Year 
i&lds  «  new  round  of  sessons.  The  sfurit  of 
t  tiaoneht  too  has  changed,  —  has  become 
n-e  ^if holesome  and  free.  Frozen  in  the  past 
Tuwr  aa  the  mind  was  in  the  preceding  cycle, 
ft  springtide  must  thrust  its  cneer  from  with- 
i  on  a  reluctant  mood ;  but  here  the  new  year 
vatTuJUm  the  grmiter  health  of  spirit,  in  that 
w  th»  mood  answers  to  the  promise  of  the 
i0on.  and  goes  forth  congenially  to  meet  it.' 
LXXXIV.  a.  Whentkau  shaMst  link  thy 
e  vfitk  one,  etc.  Referring  to  young  Hallam's 
ment  to  the  poet^s  sister  £mily. 
XXV.  1.  'Tts  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 
Compare  zxyii.  4  above. 
O  fmc  in  ward  and  tried  in  deed,  etc. 
hiB,  aa  the  poet  ezphuned  to  Gatty,  is  ad- 
rvnaed  to  Mr.  £.  L.  Lnshington,  like  the  epi- 
ial»minm  at  the  close  of  the  poem. 
LXXX VI.  1.  Sweet  after  showers,  etc.  The 
mr  stanzas  form  a  single  sentence.  Compare 
le  early  poem  on  'The  Poet'  f or  a  finepassage 
milarty  sustained.  Tennyson  told  Knowles 
Eiat  this  was  one  of  the  poems  he  liked.  It 
ras  written  at  Bournemouth,  and  the  *  ambro- 
lal  air '  was  *  the  west  wind,'  which,  in  the 
Mt  atanxa,  is  represented  as  *  rolling  to  the 
Saat«m  sess  till  it  meets  the  ereninir  star.'  In 
be  3d  stanza,  *  the  fancy '  means  *  imagination 
"  the  fancy-— no  particular  fane/.' 

LXXXVIL  1.  /  past  beside  the  reverend 
vallf^  etc.    Referring  to  a  visit  to  Cambridge. 

4.  That  long  walk  «^  limes.  In  the  grounds 
>f  Trini^  College. 

H.  Where  once  we  hdd  debate.  Referring,  as 
he  poet  tdd  Mr.  Knowles,  to  the  'Water 
Dhib,'  so  called  '  be(^anse  there  was  no  wine.' 
Be  Added:  'They  nsed  to  make  speeches— I 
DSTer  did.' 

10.  Th^barifMiehadAng^.  ' Michael An- 
rf'lo  had  a  strong  bar  of  bone  over  his  eyes ' 
CTennyson  to  Gat^). 

LXXXVUL  1.  Wild  bird,  whose  warbU, 
liquid  sweet,  etc.    The  nightingale. 

2.  The  darkening  leaf.  The  1st  edition  has 
*  the  dnsking  leaf.' 

LXXXIa.1.    This  flat  lawn,  etc.   The  lawn 
of  Somefsb^  Rectory.     The  poet  tells  Gatty 
that  '  the  *' towering  sycamore  "  is  cut  down 
and  the  four  poplars  are  gone,  and  the  lawn  is 
bo  iongf^r  a  fiat  one.* 

3.  Dusty  pwrfieus  of  the  law.  The  1st  edition 
hsB  *  dnaky  porliens.' 


6.  TA«  Tuscan  poets.  Compare  page  162 
aboTc.  The  following  sonnet  was  addrened  by 
Arthur  to  Tennyson's  sister  Emily  (to  whom  hSn 
wss  betrothed  at  the  time),  when  he  b^an  to 
teach  her  Italian  :  ^ — 

Lady,  I  bid  tbee  to  a  tunny  dome, 
Riugiug  wiUi  echoes  of  Itidian  aong; 
Ueucelorth  to  thee  theae  magic  iMlIa  belong, 
And  all  the  pteaaant  place  ia  like  a  home. 
Hark,  ou  the  right,  with  full  piano  tone. 
Old  Dante*a  voice  encirelea  all  the  air; 
Hark  yet  asain,  like  flnte-tooea  mingling  rare, 
Cornea  the  keen  vweetneaa  of  Petrarca**  moaa. 
Paaa  thou  tlw  lintel  freely ;  witliout  fear 
Feaat  on  the  muale.    I  do  better  know  thee 
Than  to  anapect  this  pleasure  thou  dost  owe  me 
Will  wrong  thy  gentle  spirit,  or  make  leas  dear 
That  element  whence  tbon  must  draw  thy  life  -^ 
An  Bngllsh  maiden  and  an  Kngllsh  wife. 

Agmn  he  addresses  her  thus  (compare  lzzzi< 

Bometlmea  I  dream  thee  leaning  o'er 

The  )Mrp  1  used  to  lore  ao  wail; 
Again  I  tremble  and  adore 

The  aonl  of  its  delicious  swell; 
Again  the  very  air  is  dim 

With  eddies  of  harmonious  might, 
And  all  my  brain  and  senses  swim 

In  a  keen  madness  of  delight. 

12.  2%e  crimson 'Circled  star.  The  planet 
Venus.  The  next  line,  as  the  poet  explained, 
refers  to  the  erolution  of  the  planet  from  the 
sun,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  La 
Place. 

XCi.  1.  The  sea-blue  bird  qf  March.  The 
kingfisher,  as  the  poet  himself  explained.  Gatty 
quotes,  as  a  parallel  panage :  — 

The  flelda  made  golden  with  the  flower  of  March, 
The  thrortle  sinnng  in  the  f eatber*d  larch. 
And  down  the  riTer,  like  a  flame  of  blue, 
Keen  aa  an  arrow  fliea  the  water-king. 

XCII.  4.  And  such  refraction  iff  events,  etc. 
An  allusion  to  the^  effect  of  atmospheric  refrac- 
tion in  making  objects  appear  above  the  horizon 
when  they  are  actually  below  it. 

Compare  Coleridge,  '  Death  of  Wallenstein,' 
▼.1:  — 

As  the  sun, 
Kre  it  is  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
In  the  atmosphere,  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  OTents  stride  on  before  tlie  eTsnta, 
And  in  to-day  already  walks  to-morrow. 

XCIV.  3.  They  haunt  the  silence  qf  the  breast^ 
etc.  '  I  figure  myself  in  this  rather '  (Tennyson, 
quoted  by  Knowles). 

XCV.  By  night  we  lin^^d  on  the  lawn,  etc. 
Another  family  scene  at  bomer8b;|r. 

2.  The , fluttering  urn.  The  adjective  is  yery 
deacriptive. 

.3.  T/ie,  filmy  shapes,  etc.  Kight  motiis  {Arty 
tica  m^thrash)^  as  the  po^t  explained  to  Gatty. 

0.  The  living  soul.  '  Perchance  the  Deity. 
The  first  reading  (in  1st  edition)  was  *'  His  liv- 

^  Mrs.  Ritchie  says  that  Bmlly  wan  *  scarcely  'iftTm- 
tM»n  *  at  the  time  of  Arthur's  death  in  1833 ;  but  aha  wss 
bom  on  tte  26th  of  October,  1811. 
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ing  soul  *'  —  but  my  consctenoe  was  troubled  by 
**ni8."  IVe  oftttu  hiMl  a  scrauire  ieeliujg  of 
beinff  wound  and  wrapped  in  the  Great  bonl ' 
(Tennyson,  quoted  by  J^nowles). 

11.   yEotitan  music.   Compare  xxxr.  3,  above. 

XOVI.  2.  One  indeed  I  knew,  etc.  Genoni; 
remarks:  *It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
poem  narrates  the  spiritual  experience  of  Ar- 
thur Hal  lam  himself.  .  .  .  The  paasage  where 
Tennyson  reoognizes  in  Arthur 

The  faith,  the  vigor,  bold  to  dwell 
On  doubts  that  drive  the  coward  back, 

and  the  one  where  he  describes  Ardiar*s  as  a 
character  of 

Seraphic  intellect  and  force 

To  aaije  and  throw  the  donbta  of  man, 

would  seem  to  indicate  much  more  calmness  of 
assured  strei^th  than  the  poem  before  us;  but 
at  the  same  time  this  calmness  may  have  been 
reached  through  severe  strugide.  Would  nut 
this  passa^^,  from  Arthur  Hallam'a  **  Re- 
mains,** indicate  such  spiritual  conflict  ?  — 

I  do  but  mock  me  with  tlieae  queationioga. 
Dark,  dark,  yea,  '•  irrecoTerably  dark,* 
la  the  aoul's  e^e:  yet  how  it  atrivea  and  battles 
Thorough  th*  impenetrable  gloom  to  fix 
That  maetdr  light,  the  aecret  truth  of  things, 
Which  ia  the  body  of  the  infinite  God  1 

One  of  Arthur's  early  friends  also  writes: 
'*  Perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  when  I  first 
knew  him  he  was  subject  to  occasional  fits  of 
mental  depression,  which  gradually  grew  fewer 
and  fainter,  and  had  at  length,  I  thought,  dis- 
appeared, or  merged  in  a  peaceful  Christian 
faith.  I  have  witnessed  tne  same  in  other 
ardent  and  adventurous  minds,  and  have  always 
looked  upon  them  as  the  symptom,  indeed,  of 
an  imperfect  moral  state,  but  one  to  which  the 
finest  spirits,  during  the  process  of  their  purifi- 
cation, are  most  subject.    * 

XCViL  1.  My  love  has  talked  wit/i  rocks  and 
trees,  etc.  Gatty  remarks  that  *  this  in  highly 
mystical,*  and  he  appears  not  to  have  explained 
it  correctly  at  first.  A  note  of  the  poet's  in- 
forms him  that  it  is  intended  to  describe  M he 
relation  of  one  on  earth  to  one  in  the  other  and 
hi'^her  world  —  not  the  anthor*s  relation  to  him 
here.  He  certainly  looked  up  to  the  author, 
fully  as  much  as  the  author  to  him.* 

XCVIII.  1.  You  leave  us:  you  will  see  the 
Rkine^  etc.  Addressed  to  his  brother  Charles, 
who,  in  1836,  made  a  wedding  tour  to  the  C<m- 
tinent  and  expected  to  visit  Vienna.  &>ee  the 
*  Memoir,*  vol.  i.  p.  14«. 

6.  Any  mother  toim.  Any  metropolis.  The 
poet  was  fond  of  translating  a  classical  torm 
into  the  vernacular.  Compare^  'the  tortoise 
[/#'xfiM/o]creeping  to  the  wall,'  in  the  *  Dream 
of  Fair  Women;  *  *  the  northern  mom  *  {aurora 
borealis)  in  *Morte  d* Arthur,*  etc.  In  *The 
Princess,*  i.  we  have  *  mother-city  *  for  metrop- 
olis. 

XCIX.  1.  Risest  thou  thus^  dim  mom,  aqain, 
etc.  Another  return  of  the  anniversary  of  Ar- 
thur*s  death.    Compare  buiii.  1,  above. 


iKxr. 
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C.  1.    IdimbthehiU.    Thsist 
'  I  wake,  I  rise.' 

CI.  1.     UnwauJCd,  the  gardem 
sway,  etc.    The  poet*8  bniwell  to  -^ 
The  date  has  been  often  pven  as  VBSB^ 
pier  is  ri^ht  in  putting  it  early  i 
three  Chnstroases  of  the  poem  aire 
successive  years.    8ee  on  juniii.  1, 

3.     The   Lesser    Wain.     Thm 
Ursa  Minor,  the  *  polar  star '  besBp  ai  tk;  «■ 
of  the  tail. 

CIL2.  Two  spirits^ a divermiam.  Xmxk 
poet  explained  to  Gatty,  these  do  sot  iiyiu  > 
persons:  *  the  fint  is  tlie  love  of  thm  t^  i 
place;  the  second,  the  same  lovo  ^mham^m :  i 
the  memory  of  the  friend.* 

CIII.  1.  Idream*davisiom^tke^m»4.  A4 
intimate  friend  of  the  poet  aay^  that  tb»  v»  4 
real  dream.  Tennyson  foraahed  Gatsy  r^ 
this  note:  *  I  rather  believe  that  fcke  m ' 
are  the  Muses,  Arts,  etc  SverTtJmc 
made  life  beautiful  here,  wo  oiajr 
pans  on  with  us  beyond  the  grove.* 

To  Mr.  Knowles  he  said  thai  tbo 
*  all  the  human  powers  and  talrntj  tlast  <W  -  * 
pass  with  life  bnt  go  s^amc  with  it.*  T** 
river  *  is  *'  life,*  and  the  *  hidden  snnwiniu  ^  ■'* 
'the  high  — the  dirine — the  orij^a  of  M 
The  *  sea  *  in  the  4th  stauo  is  ^  eieroity.*  T- 
7th  stanxa  refem  to '  the  great  pnwn  ■  of  t; 
age,  as  well  as  the  opening  of  aoofncr  w*^:: 
and  the  9th  to  '  all  the  great  hopea  of 
and  men.* 

12.  1  did  them  wrong.  '  Ho  ' 
drop  his  earthly  ho|>eB  and  poooM  —  tWv  vi 
be  still  <mE  use  to  him '  CToBnyooa,  ^oata4  ^ 
Knowles). 

CIV.  1.  A  singU  church  belftw  the  k$JL  Ws- 
tham  Abbey,  as  the  poet  hiinsalf  vHpPjiowe 
The  family  resided  for  a  time  at  Hifcli  I^M^k 
Epping  Forest.  The  manaioo,  koowa  en  Bm^i 
Hill  llonae,  has  since  been  torn  dowa  md  ^ 
built.  It  stood  on  high  groand,  froa  «ic^ 
there  is  a  tine  view  of  Waltham  Akbey ,  shuts 
two  and  a  half  miles  distanL 

CV.  1.  Tonight  ungather*d  let  ns  ieam.  tk. 
The  1st  edition  reads:  — 


This  holly  by  the  a 
To-uight,  angmther*d  eluill  it 


Gennng  remarks  here:  *"  In  the 
mas-tide  the  lapee  of  time  had  maiie  Ohj 
obeervances  pleasant  for  their  own  mskft,  »  w 
the  **  change  of  place,  like  growth  of  ta» 
has  wrought  to  cause  the  interest  of  tK»  tnjt 
customs  to  die;  as  was  indeed  predicted  as  th* 
fint  Christmas-tide.    Bnt  in  tns  dyitir  *f  *^ 
and  wont  after  they  have  been  ones  rrvi*«4 
there  is  no  sign  of  letrogvessioa  in  the  Cho^;'  * 
rather,  the  nsual^  customs  have  lost  t&M»  I  • 
because  the  spirit  of  Christmas  horn  has  Vf 
come  so  settled  and  significant  that  the  nneit^ 
form  can  no  more  exproaa  ita  mcaaiiie.   71* 
cheer  of  this  season  not  only  eelxpnai  Iho  crr( 
but  rejects  all  formal  demonstxatlons  of  jor  m 
unneoemary  and  meaningless.* 

6.     What  lightens  in  the  Imad  tody  etc   Tb 
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•^  0?Kplauied  to  Gatty  that  this  *  ref en  to  the 
ntillation  of  the  ataxs  risiiag .' 
3  VXL  1.  It  is  the  day  token  he  was  60m.  The 
o£  February.  Qenmisr  remarks:  *In  the 
(^  oyde  Sprinetide  brought  the  cheer  of  a 
IT  season:  in  the  seoond,  Kew  Year  heralded 
ae'isr  roand  of  seasons,  and  now  this  oharao- 
■ixine  occasion  of  the  third  cycle  soggei^  a 
w  liA,  a  noble  life,  which,  hayini;  been  lived 
De^  VD^  fnmish  the  modtd  for  ntible  lives  to 
rne.     The  present  anniversary  illustrates,  as 

*  Already  oeen  intimated  in  the  Christmas- 
le,  how  in  this  o^de  the  spirit  of  hope  has 
erconie.    In  the  first  cycle  the  sngfj^estiveness 

the  bloonun;  season  most  make  its  way  from 
tiHout  into  a  reluctant  moud;  in  the  second 
cle  the  calmer  mood  and  the  promisinfir  season 
H^wer  spontaneously  to  each  other;  but  here  in 
kto  eloun^  cvcle  the  hopeful  mood  has  so  over- 
Kine  the  influences  of  season  and  weather  that 
ren  Uia  bitter  wintrr  day  can  have  no  disturb- 
1^  effect  on  the  confirmed  cheer  within,  —  the 
iin<l*B  peace  is  sufficient  to  itself,  and  not  de* 
endent.' 

3.  Ali  the  brakes  and  thorns.  The  *  brakes,* 
B  Tennyson  explained,  are  *  bushes.* 

CIX.  4.  The  blind  hysterics  qf  the  Celt.  Gom- 
ere  ezxvii.  2  below,  and  the  *  Conclusion  *  of 
The  Princen.' 

ex.  1.  The  men  of  rathe  and  riper  years. 
Rathe.'  of  which  '  rather '  is  the  comparative, 
n«aii8  early,  llie  poet  uses  it  ae^iDi  adverb- 
ally,  in  *  Lancelot  and  Elaine ':  *  Till  rathe  she 
xMie.*  Compare  Milton, '  Lycidas,*  142:  *  Brinfc 
;he  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies.*  For  an 
instance  of  the  word  in  recent  prose,  see  J.  A. 
^rmondH^H  *  Sketches  and  Studies  in  Southern 
E!ur(>pe*  (Essa^  on  'Rimini*):  'Whether  it  be 
^e  rttthe  loveliness  of  an  art  still  immature,  or 
khe  beauty  of  an  art  in  its  wane,*  etc. 
2.     His  double  tongue.    The  1st  edition  has 

*  treble  t.ongne; '  and  in  '4  below, '  dearest  *  for 

*  n<>aT«st.' 

To  him  who  grasps^  etc.  The  1st  edition  reads: 
^  To  who  may  grasp.* 

CXI.  4.  Best  seem'd  the  thing  he  was.  The 
1st  ndiUon  hiw:  'So  wore  his  outward  best.* 

CXII.  %  The  lesser  lords  if  doom.  "  Those 
that  have  free  will  but  less  intellect  *  (Tenny- 
son's note  to  Gatty). 

CXIII.  1.  *ru  held  that  sorrow  makes  us 
m'M,  etc.  ^  Com|kare  c^iii.  4  above. 

3.  In  civic  action.  The  1st  edition  has  *in,*  but 
some  later  ones  have  *of '  — perhaps  a  misprint. 

5.  With  thousand  shocks  that  comt  and  go. 
The  Ist  edition  has  *  many  shocks.' 

GXIV.  7.  But  by  year  and  hour.  The  1st 
edition  reads:  *  bnt  from  hour  to  hour.* 

CX  V.  1 .  Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  qfsnow^ 
etc.  *  The  last  note  of  time  in  the  poem.  Stand- 
injc  imreediately  after  those  poems  in  which 
\n  defined,  in  terms  of  Arthur's  character,  the 
^reatnen  which  the  world  needs,  it  adds  to 
them  the  aofsgestiveness  of  the  buddincr  year. 
The  special  object  of  this  Springtide  seems  to 
be  to  indicate  the  permanent  mood  in  which  the 
foregouv  thought  has  left  the  poet;  and  thus  it 


corresponds  to  the  groups  of  pocons,  farvi.-lxxi., 
in  the  first  cvcle,  and  zcvi.-xcviii.,  in  the  second 
cycle.  It  also  introduces  the  final  application 
and  conclusion  of  the  whole  thought;  and  so 
with  Springtide  the  poem  leaves  ns  passing  on 
into  a  new  era  of  hope '  (Genung). 
,CXVI.  3.  And  that  dear  voice.  The  Ist  edi- 
tion has  'The  dear,  dear  voice  that  I  have 
known ; '  and  in  the  next  line '  Will*  for  '  StiU.' 

CXVn.  3.  Evervkiss  </  toothed  wheels.  In 
the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches. 

CXVIII.  In  this  poem  we  have  a  striking 
illustration  of  Tennyson's  treatment  of  modem 
scientific  theories  and  discoveries.  The  succes- 
sion of  the  ecological  ages  and  the  evolution  of 
man  from  lower  types  are  admirably  'moral- 
ized.' 

1.  Dying  Nature* s  earth  and  lime.  The  in- 
organic elements  of  the  human  body. 

5.  Or,  crown' d  with  attributes  qfwoe.  The  1st 
edition  has  '  And  *  for  '  Or.' 

CXIX.  1.  Doorsy  where  my  heart  was  used  to 
heaty  etc.  Referring  to  another  visit  to  tl*e 
'  long  unlovely '  Wirapole  Street.  Compare  vii. 
1  above.  '  No  longer  m  confused  des^ir,  but  in 
peaceful  hope,  the  poet  comes,  thinking  on  tlio 
dcpairted  friend  with  blessings;  and  all  sur- 
roundii^s  of  weather  and  scenery  answer  to  the 
calm  within '  (Gennng). 

CXX.  3.  Let  him<,  the  wiser  man,  etc.  Gatty 
remarks  that '  this  is  spoken  ironically,  and  Im  a 
strong  protest  against  materialism; '  but,  as  the 
poet  adds,  '  not  against  evolution.' 

CXX  I.  1.  Sad  Hesptr,  oW  the  buried  sun, 
etc.  The  evening-star,  as  'Phosphor'  is  the 
moming<«tar,  '  double-name  for  what  is  one  *  — 
the  same  planet  Venus.  Compaito  Ixxxix.  12 
above. 

5.  Thou,  like  my  present  and  my  past,  etc. 
Gatty  took  this  to  be  a  reference  to  Arthur; 
but  Tennyson  says,  '  No — the  writer  is  rather 
referring  to  himself.* 

CXXII.  1.  O,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  etc. 
Tennyson  said  to  Mr.  Knowles:  If  anybody 
thinks  I  ever  called  him  "  dearest "  in  his  lite 
they  are  much  mistaken,  for  I  never  even  called 
him  "  dear." '  The  '  doom '  in  the  next  line  is 
that '  of  grief.' 

And  yearned  to  burst  the  folded  gloonu  The 
1st  edition  has  'strove '  for  '^yeam'd.' 

CXXIII.  1.  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grrw 
the  tree,  tte.  Referring  to  the  changes  in  the 
limits  of  the  ocean,  and  the  upheaval  of  hills 
and  mountains,  in  the  past  history  of  our  planet. 
Compare  Shakespeare's  allusion  to  compara- 
tively recent  changes  of  the  sea-line  (as  on  the 
east  coast  of  £nglaad]t  in  Sonnet  Ixiv.:  — 


When  I  have  Men  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantaire  on  the  kinirdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  flrm  eoU  win  of  the  watery  mafai, 
Increaelag  store  wHh  losi  and  loaa  with  atoie,  eta 


CXXIV.  6.  And  what  I  am  beheld  again,  etc. 
The  Ist  edition  has :  '  And  what-I-seem  beheld 
agwn;  *  and,  in  the  next  line, '  What-is,  and  no- 
man-n  iiderstands. ' 

CXXV.  3.    And  if  tht  song  were  full  qf  cat% 
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etc.  *'  In  his  deepest  self  the  poet  has  never  lost 
hope;  he  has  merely  uaed  the  sons:  to  gnide 
thonsrht  and  feelinfirtoa  hopeful  end '  (Gennngr). 
GXXVI.  3.  Wno  moves  about  Jrom  place  to 
plaee^  etc.    The  Ist  edition  reads:  — 

That  moTM  about  from  place  to  plaoe, 
And  whiapera  to  the  vast  of  apace 
Among  the  worlds,  that  all  la  wisll. 

GXXVII.  2.  The  red  fool-fury  t^f  the  Seine, 
etc.  This  has  been  snopoaed  to  refer  to  the 
Rerolution  of  184^,  but  the  poet  informed  Gatty 
that  it  was  *  probably  written  long  before  *4^.* 

3.  But  Uffor  him  that  wears  a  crown.  The 
1st  edition  reads:  *Bnt  woe  to  him;'  and,  in 
the  next  stanza,  *  the  Tast  iSon.' 

CXXVIII.  2.  O  ye  mysteries  of  good.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  ministers  of  srood;  *  and,  in  the 
Ath  stanxa,  *  baseness  *  for  *  bareness.* 

CKXXI.  1.  O  living  wiU,  etc.  'FroewiUin 
man,'  as  the  poet  ezpliuned  to  Gkitty. 

2.  Out  qf  dust.  The  1st  edition  has  '  out  the 
dnst.' 

The  Epilogue.    O  true  and  tried,  etc.    *Tlie 

{>oem  that  began  with  death,  over  which  in  its 
onsT  course  it  has  found  love  triumphant,  now 
en(U  with  marriag:e,  that  hi«:hest  eairthlv  illus- 
tration of  crowned  and  completed  love/  (Qe- 
nnne). 

The  epithalamium  celebrates  the  marriaere  of 
the  poet*8  younger  sister,  Cecilia,  to  Edmund 
Law  Lushington,  October  10th,  1842. 

Ghitty  said  that  this  marriage  song  '  scarcely 
harmonizes  with  the  lofty  solemnity  'of  *  In 
Memoriam;  *  but  Tenn  jwm  replied  that  the  poem 
*  was  meant  to  be  a  kind  of  Divina  Gommedia, 
ending  cheerfully.* 

2.  Since  first  he  told  me  that  he  loved,  etc.  Re- 
ferring to  Arthur's  betrothal  to  Elmily  Tenny- 
son. 

9.  He  too  foretold  the  perfect  rou.  Also  re- 
ferring tx)  Arthur. 

12.  For  I  that  danced  her  on  my  knee,  tie.  As 
Cecilia  was  bom  October  10, 1817,  she  was  eight 
years  younger  than  the  poet. 

13.  Her  feet,  my  darltna,  on  the  dead.  Refer- 
ring to  the  graves  beneath  the  chancel  floor,  As 
the  next  line  does  to  the  memorial  tablets  on 
the  walls. 

14.  Her  sweet  *J  wilP  has  made  you  one. 
The  1st  edition  has  'ye  *  for  '  vou.* 

As  Genung  remariu,  this  closing  poem  *  af- 
fords occasion  to  brinjp  in  review  bistore  ns  the 
leading  features  and  mfinenoes  of  *'  In  Memo- 
riam,'* *  namely:  — 

*  1.    Love,  which   survives  regret  and  the 

Kve,  has  recovered  her  peace  in  this  world, 
grown  greater  and  holier,  and  yet  by  no 
means  less  loyal  to  the  dead;  and  now,  no  more 
disturbed  by  the  past,  she  devotes  herself  to 
the  innocent  joys  ot  the  present. 

'  2.  Remembrance  of  the  dead  is  cherished, 
not  saoriflced;  the  dead  is  thought  of  as  living, 
and  perhaps  present  on  this  occasion,  shedding 
unseen  blessings  on  this  coronation  of  love. 

'•'i.    The  living  present  is  suggested  by  tha 


I -bells  and  festivitieB; 
which  love  linds  its  purest 

^4.  The  greater  future  is  anggeated  in 
thought  of  the  new  life  that  ma^ 
union,  a  new-bom  souL  who  will  1 
more  advanced  than  tnis,  and  conlriiwitip  v. 
greatness,  and  so  be  a  link  between  oa  sad 
perfect  future. 

*5.    Finally,  a  view  of  the  far  fntuv 
footed.    Its  character:  the  view  of  k^i 
eye  to  eye,  the  complete  sabjegatiim 
nature  of  all  that  is  bmtiah,  tbe  llovvr 
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fruit  of  which  the  present 
Its  type :  the  life  of  Arthur,  who 
advance  of  his  time.    Its 
God.' 

When  reading  'In  Meaaoriam^  t» 
Knowles,  the  poet  said:  *  It  is  imfthar  lh»  eiv 
of  the  whole  hnmaa  raoe  than  nuae.  Is  nkt 
poem  altaee£her  private  grief  awvlla  vat  ds 
thought  of,  and  kope  for,  the  whole  vorid.  I 
begins  with  a  funeral  and  ends  with  a 
—  begins  with  death  and  ends  is  pro 
new  Iife~a  sort  of  Divine  Comedy, 
at  the  dose.  ...  It 's  too  bepef oL.  thk  puA 
more  than  I  am  myself.  .  .  .  The  «M«al  w« 
of  its  being  written  was  so  onaer  uisi  if  ii«f* 
were  a  blank  space  I  would  pot 


...  I  think  of  adding  anothar  to  H,  a  saen- 
lative  one,  bringing  out  the  tbooglrti  el  ^ 
"  Higher  Pantheism,"  and  shawi]^  that  aD  cu 
arguments  are  about  as  good  on  oaa  mit  m 
the  other,  and  thus  throw  maa  haek.  man  « 
theprimitive  impulses  and  feeltnga.* 

The  poet  also  ezphuned  to  Bir.  Kmamim  tha 
there  were  '  nine  natural  groups  or  dsviwai '  o 
'  In  Memoriam,'  as  follows:  from  L  to  «t < . 
from  ix.  to  zz.:  fromzzi.  toxzril.;  froniXTr". 
tozliz.;  froml.tolriii.;  fromBx.tobczi.;  i^« 
IzTJi.  to  zcviii.;  from  zeiz.  to  ciiL;  aad  tftc 
eiv.  to  cxzzi. 

For  fnller  notes  on  the  poem,  1^  readif  aie 
be  referred  to  Rolfe's  editioQ  (BoMsa,  IfK 

Page  196.    Maud. 

'The  Tribute,'  in  which  the  poen  ap^wW 
that  eighteen  years  later  became  the  g«n  ^ 
'  Maud,'  waa  a  ooUeetion  of  wiaiiinM  — 
noems  by  various  authora,  edited  by  1^ 
Northampton.  Swinburne,  in  1^  tin  *T^ 
Academy '  for  Jannaiy  29),  refers  to  it  a>  'tfe 
poem  of  deepest  charm  and  fnlleal  deliciis  ^ 
pathos  and  raelod  v  ever  written  hy  Mr.  Tttsr 
son:  since  recast  mto  new  fonn  mad  wduafc^^ 
with  new  beaat^  to  fit  it  for  HMmnaiii 
among  the  crowning  passagi^w  of  **  Mand.**  * 

This  poem  is  also  mterestinr  an  having  Wn 
the  snbieot  of  the  first  notice  tnat  Tensw*  ** 
oeived  from  the '  EdinbuiKh  Beriaw  *  (Cku^ 
Ift^).    1  he  writer  says:  — 

We  do  not  profess  to  undentand  the  «^ 
what  mysterious  eontribotion  of  Mr.  M^rd 
Tennyson,  entitled  *  Stanzas : '  but  amidrt  ■*» 
quaintnees,  and  nom^  occasional  alOTMfitw  j' 
expression,  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  th«»  ^•f' 
of  a  trae  poet  —  such  as  the  anther  of  *  S&«^ 
ana '  and  the  lines  on  the  *  Ai^saa  !^«^' 
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NOTES   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


833 


doobtedly  ia  —  ia  thoBs  stanxas  iifhieh  de- 
nl>o  the  api^eaimnoe  of  a  yiaiuiiary  form,  by 
kicli  the  wnter  ia  aappoaed  to  be  haimtea 
sidat  the  atreeti  of  a  crowded  city. 
J*4xrt  L  The  division  into  Parte  vras  not 
n^^  in  the  eariy  edidona. 
I^ijie2.  DabbUd  with  Uood^rtd  heath.  When 
beaj^  Tennyaon  read  the  poem  he  iiaiiaed  here 
la  Bdud, '  Blood-red  heath !  The  critica  mi^ht 
Lvo  known  by  that  that  the  man  waa  mad; 
'a  no  anch  thins:.* 


l>.  A  vast  speculation.  The  let  edition  haa 
tr^mt '  for  '  Taat/ 

U2.  And  the, /tying  pold  <^  the  niiVef  wood- 
mtis  drove  thro  the  air,  Ruakin,  in  *  Modem 
aitAtavB  *  (vol.  iii.  chap.  12),  citea  thia  aa  an  '  ex- 
xiaite  '  illustration  of  what  he  calla  ^  pathetic 

21  •  ^^^  ^^  ^^  prate  of  the  bUnings  of 
Vocef  Inta  and  the  atanzaa  that  follow,  aa 
ell  aa  thoae  on  war  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
^ere  nartieularly  criticiaed  by  the  early  review- 
rB,  "Wno  made  the  stupid  mistake,  to  which  1 
a.ve  already  referred,  of  interpreting:  the  mor- 
mI  utterances  of  the  hero  as  the  poet's  own. 
!^ere  were  protesta  in  verse  also;  aa  in  a  poor 
raveaty  entitled  '  Anti-Mand,'  of  which  thia 
ufcy  aerve  aa  a  apecimen :  — 

Hfeo  is  it  elamoun  for  War  T    Isit  one  who  ia  ready  to 

fiUfkt? 
s  It  one  who  wOl  Rmp  the  sword,  and  nuh  on  the  foe 

with  a  shont  T 
far  from  it:  —  't  ia  one  of  the  mnaing  mind  who  merely 

tnteuada  to  write  — 
la  atte  at  home  by  hia  own  eniig  hearth,  and  hears  the 

afeonn  liowl  without. 

44.  To  jpeitle  a  poimm*d  poiaon  behind  his 
^mson  ligkts.  Even  the  dmga  of  the  apothe- 
siury  are  adnlterat3d. 

A3.  What  !  am  I  raging  aUme^  etc.  This  and 
th«9  two  following  atanzaa  were  not  in  the  lat 
edition, 

«i5.     Workmen  up  at  the  Hall!    The  lat  edi- 
tion haa :  *  There  are  workmen  up  at  the  Hall.* 
76.     1  will  bury  mysdf  in  myself.     The  1st 
edition  haa:  '  I  will  hni^  myself  in  my  hooka.' 
Peter  Eayue  (^  Leaaons  /rora  My  Mastexa,'  1HT9) 
aava:  *No  chan^  could  be  more  expreeaive. 
of  all  the  eravM  in  which  a  man  can  bnry 
bimaelf,  aelf  ia  the  worst — haunted  with  the 
tchoatUeat  vtaiona,  tormented  with  the  loathlieat 
worma.     Aoeordiniply,  the  recluse  now  ainka 
into  a  mood  of  contented  and  cynical  Epicure- 
anism, more  venomously  bad  than  that  in  which 
he  had  invoked  Mara  to  shame  Belial  and  Mam- 
mon.   He  will  let  the  world  have  its  way.  .  .  . 
This  is  his  point  of  deepest  degradation;  hence- 
forward he  ascends.* 

87.  ^oai  which  I  esraprd,  heartfree.  Not 
quite,  or  he  would  not  have  said  so. 

102.  A  million  emercUds  break  from  the  ruby- 
budded  lime*  The  green  leavea  bursting  from 
their  orimaon  aheath. 

115.    7  mH  her  to-day  with  her  brother.    The 
let  r»ditimi  has  *  abroad '  for  *'  to-day.* 
17X.    7VW  /  Mv/i  could  weep^  etc,    *  The  mean- 
and  the  aordid  apixit  ot  the  world  now  be- 


gin to  call  forth  tears  inatead  of  aareaam  and 
raillery;  and  he  could  weep,  too,  for  his  own  in- 
activitjf  and  baseness^  aa  well  aa  for  ita  mean- 
neas.  The  change  of  the  meaanre  beautifully 
expreeaea  the  character  of  the  transformation 
the  voice  and  ita  mistreas  are  working  in  the 
hearer '  (Mann). 

Thia  quotation  ia  from  '  Tennyson'a  **  Maud  " 
Vindicated :  an  Explanatory  Easay,'  by  Robert 
Jamea  Mann,  M.  D.,  published  in  186G.  The 
poet,  acknowledging  tne  receipt  of  the  pam- 
phlet, said:  *  No  one  with  this  essav  before  him 
can  in  future  pretend  to  misunaerstand  my 
dramatic  poem  *'Maud."  Your  commentary 
ia  aa  true  as  it  ia  full.*  In  replying  to  another 
gentleman  who  had  aent  him  a  copy  of  a  favor- 
able review,  he  wrote  thus:  — 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  aending  me 
your  critique  on  mv  poem;  and  happy  to  find 
that  you  approve  ox  it,  and,  unlike  moat  of  the 
critics  (so-culed),  have  taken  some  pains  to  look 
into  it  and  see  what  it  means.  There  has  been 
from  manv  quarters  a  torrent  of  abuse  against 
it;  and  1  have  even  had  inanlting  anonymoua 
letters:  indeed,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  thia  poor 
little  work  of  mine  has  excited.* 

212.  What  if  with  Iter  sunnv  hair,  etc.  '  The 
natural  reaction  of  doubt  following  upon  ex- 
alted hope  *  (Mann). 

233.  That  oiVd  and  curVd  Assyrian  bull, 
Bajrne  conaiden  thia  *  one  of  the  crudest  linea 
Tennyson  ever  ]>enned,  .  .  .  grotesque,  with- 
out being  expressive.*  It  is  true  that '  the  last 
thing  the  wmged  bull  from  Nineveh  suggests 
is  a  dandy;  *  but  that  is  just  what  it  might  sug- 
gest to  a  morbid  imagination  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, recalls  only  the  abundant  curls  of  the 
majestic  figure.  It  ia  the  hero*a  metaphor,  not 
Tenny8on*a. 

264.  Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  ha  ve  grown^ 
etc,  ^The  cynic  now  begina  really  to  vndc^r- 
stand  his  own  cjrnidsm;  he  not  only  feels  hia 
languor  and  deficiency,  but  comprehenda  mnch 
concerning  their  cause.  This  is  a  beautiful  in- 
dication of  the  better  state  of  things  that  is  al- 
ready initiated  for  him,  through  the  healthy 
operation  of  his  affections '  (Mann). 

2H5-300.    Bid  1  hear  it  half  ««  «  doze,  etc 
These  stanzaa,  which  aorely  puzzled  the  critica 
at  first,  are  now  made  clear  by  the  19th  poem 
of  Part  I.  (pp.  209-210)  which  waa  not  in  the  lat 
edition. 

328.  ITten  returns  the  dark'.  The  let  edition 
reads:  *  And  back  retuma  the  dark.* 

363,  364.  A  wounded  thing,  etc,  Theae  two 
lines  were  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

366-381.  Tjost  week  came  one  to  the  county 
town,  etc.  This  stanza  waa  foolishly  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  poet*s  own  *  attack  upon 
peace-advocates  in  general;  *  and  one  journalist 
considered  it  a  personal  allusion  to  a^  certain 
prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

382-388.  /  wish  I  could  hear  again,  etc,  Thia 
stanza  waa  not  in  the  1st  edition;  nor  the  two 
lines  that  end  the  poem  below  —  *  And  ah  ff^r  a 
nan  to  arise  in  me.*  eU..  The  former,  aa  Bayne 
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femarks,  *  greatly  strengtheoB  the  poem  at  this 
point: '  ana  the  two  Imes,  set  by  themselves, 
are  like  a  jewelled  olasp  knitting  the  earlier  to 
the  later  portions  of  the  first  Part.* 

41!^415.  Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden^  etc. 
When  reading  the  jioem  Tennynon  would  ask 
his  listeners  what  birds  these  were  that  cried, 

*  Biand,  JMUuid,  Maud; '  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  tells 
of  a  lady  who  replied,   *  Nightingales,  sir  ? ' 

*  Pooh ! '  said  the  poet,  *  what  a  cockney  yon 
are  I  Niehtingales  don't  say  Maud.  Kooks  do. 
or  someuiing  like  it— Caw,  caw,  caw,  caw.' 
He  asked  the  same  question  when  he  waA  the 
poem  to  mj  wife  and  mvself . 

421.  Btnffing  through  the  valleys.  *  Lilies' 
IS  a  yery  imperfect  rhyme  to  *"  vallejrs; '  but 
TennjTson  not  onfrequently  indulges  in  such 
license.  For  a  list  of  the  imperfect  rhymes 
in  *  In  Memoriam,'   see  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs's 

*  Tennyson  and  In  Memoriam '  (London,  1892). 
He,  however,  includes  many  rhymes  that  are 
unobjectionable;  like  praj/er,  air;  moods^  woods; 
hours, , /lowers,  etc. 

434,  435.  For  her  feel  have  touched  the  meetdows. 
etc.  Because,  as  the  poet  said  to  Knowles  (ana 
to  me  also)  when  reading  the  passage,  '  if  you 
tread  on  daisies  they  turn  up  underfoot  and  get 
rosy.' 

441.  And  little  King  Charley  snarlina  I  The 
let  edition  reads:  *  And  little  King  Charles  is 
snarling.' 

057.  My  yet  young  life.  Bayne  sajrs:  *  These 
words  are  more  curiously  expressive  of  a  brood- 
ing inward-looking  habit  ox  mind  than  any  I 
know  of  in  literature.'  He  doubts  whether  the 
young  man  *  ought  to  have  been  represented  as 
still  so  morbidly  self-conscious'  as  this  implies. 
To  my  thinking,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  even 
at  this  stage  of  his  experience  he  should  occa- 
eionally  lapse  into  the  old  unhealthy  introspeo- 
tiveneas.  Later  than  this  —  after  *  the  happy 
Tes '  has  faltered  from  the  maiden's  lips  —  it 
would  be  impossible. 

542.    Over  glowing  ships.   The  1st  edition  has 

*  O'er  the  blowing  ships.' 

599.  I  have  lea  her  home,  my  love,  etc.  *  The 
one  feature  that  dwells,  soul-like,  within  the 
deli<uous  lines  of  these  subtle  stanzas  —  the 
all-pervading  inspiration  of  their  richly  varied 
movements  —  is  the  sustained  sense  of  absolute 
content  and  calm.  There  vs  joyous  rapture 
within  them  eveiywhere,  but  the  rapture  is 
still  and  deep.  The  very  first  line  is,  in  its 
smooth,  long  measure,  the  audible  symbol  of 
perfect  rest    (Mann). 

61H.  Dark  cedar.^  The  same  under  which 
he  heard  Maud  singing  the  *  passionate  ballad 
gallant  and  gay '  (page  202).  These  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  not  unoonunon  in  old  English  gar- 
dens. 

6jM.  A  sad  astrology.  Not  the  old  astroloRy 
which  made  human  destiny  dependent  on  the 
stars,  but  *  the  sadder  astrology  of  modem  as- 
tronomy, which  shows  that  the  celestial  bodies 
follow  their  own  coutms,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  human  sffairs.'  The  science  of  our  day 
has  nmoved  them  to  such  inconceivable  dis- 


tance that  they  only  maka  maa  fsal  * 
thingness.' 

656.    That  long,  loving  kiss,    Tha  lA 
has  *  Icmg  lover's  kiss.' 

663.    in  Mdal  white.    Ptopheticof  t 
ixig  bridal:  or^  as  Mann  explaiaa,  *  fnris  ia  ^ 
history  of  nis  joy.' 

681.  Some  dark  trndercmrent  woe.  A 
timent  of  coming  misfortoiia,  whieb  ha 
theless  refuses  to  dwell  upon. 

684-786.  Her  brother  is  coming  baek 
etc.  As  already  mentioned,  this  poem  ia 
the  Ist  edition.  It  cieais  up  tha  obscam 
the  story,  *  varies  the  interest  aad  denpea*  cki 
pathos,'  and  makes  the  love  of  Maaa  for  *M 
hero  less  improbable.  We  leam,  iimoac  <^^ 
things,  that^  Maud  had  always  mifwd  tb*  aijJ 
that  it  was  her  duty,  for  h^  moCher'a  sak?.  ^j 
be  reconciled  to  the  son  of  the  soieicle^  aad  ^kt»  \ 
he  was  gloomily  cursing  tha  fsmily  of  h»  U 


1 


ther's  destroyer,  Maud  was  kneeling  hs  f ««««C^ 
churches  praying  that  they  might  ha  frii  mh 
(Bayne). 

757.  That  he  kfi  his  wine,  eie.  NodoabrW 
was  better  than  this  prejudiced  witoiM  hJ 
represented:  and  we  have  stronger  rmsmm.  Ur 
thmking  so  later. 

845.  My  Maud  has  sent  it  hftkm.  AiIob. 
he  flatters  his  fancy  that  she  did. 

850-923.  Come  into  the  oarden,  U^mi.  TLi 
lovelsr  song  abounds  in  ulntiatioiia  of  ^kA 
Ruskui  caUs  *  the  pathetic  fallacy  '  (see  ab  h:. 
12  above).  *  The  lover  transfers  all  the  pmrn* 
of  his  heart  to  the  flowers,  and  the  flown  W 
come  part  of  his  heart '  (Stopfotd  Hmk«' 

Part  IL  Lines  49-77.  Sm  what  a  io»tf^^ 
etc.  *  This  is  unquestioBably  traa  to  mtse*' 
The  merest  trifles  oommonly  oatch  the  c«r  ^ 
persons  who  are  intenselv  ooenpiad  with  c*^- 
and  then  lead  them  out  mm  Oiiinnel'Mi,  ■«£• 
they  are  able  to  find  some  relief  €or  the  iatczsi^ 
pressure  through  words'  (Mann). 

131-140.  Courage,  poor  heart  vf  ttm.  "^ 
These  lines  were  not  in  the  lat  editios-  ^ 
Bayne  remarksj  they  tell  ns  thai  Maad  dier. - 
a  fact  that  previously  we  oonld  only  gn««i  ^ 

141-238.    O,  that  'twere  poasibU^  etc.    f* 


the  history  of  this  poem,  eee  page  IW 
~  -  -    ,<fl5s7 


The  changes  from  the  version  < 

146.  Bp  the  home  that  gave  me  Hrtk  Ot^ 
nally,  *  Of  the  Umd  that  save  me  biitb.*  i* 
the  next  stanza  (153)  *  God'  haa  been  shsicW 
to 'Christ.' 

164,  165.  Haif  in  dreamn  ,  •  .  toHy  » 
These  two  lines  arc  not  in  the  18317  poem,  vWi 
below  (168)  has  'to-morrow '  for  *tha noRw* 

171-195.  '  r  w  a  morning,  pmr  mmd  swttL  ^ 
This  stanza  and  the  next  (vi.  and  vfi.)  tshtttt 
plaoe  of  the  following:  — 

00 1  beer  the  plesauft  dillv 
That  I  heud  bar  olisnt  of  old  f 
But  I  wake  —  my  drean  la ; 


Without  knowledga,  witheaft  Vity^ 
In  tha  ihuddarfaw  daws  bthsM^ 
By  tha  ourtaina  or  my  bad* 
That  ahiding  phantom  ooliL 

196-201.    Get  thee  hence,  dc.     lathed 
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OQHiM  bef ove  the  prceont  zii. 
garpliKined  below. 

1>2— :a:^U.  TktnlHm^eie.  There  is  no  ehanse 
lie. 9  ^.,  and  xi.  except  ^creoBes'  for  *croe»- 
h  *  Ct^^wioe)  in  x.  They  are  followed  by  the 
tm^XM.^  ziiL  which  originally  read  thus:  — 

Then  the  broad  light  glares  and  beaU, 

And  the  ntnk  eye  flita  and  flaeti, 

And  will  not  let  me  be. 

I  loathe  the  equarea  and  atreeta 

And  the  faoea  that  one  meeUi, 

Bearta  with  no  love  for  me; 

Alwaya  I  long  to  creep 

To  aome  ■till  cavern  deep, 

And  to  weep,  and  weep,  and  weep, 

My  whole  eoul  out  to  thee. 

liim  Ib  followed  by  the  present  yiii.  and  zii.,  to 
Ijftiter  of  which  the  2d  and  Gth  lines  haTC 
added.  The  poem  then  oonclndes  with 
a«s  CoUowing:  stanzas,  which  do  not  appear  in 
BA&iaa':- 

But  ebe  taniea  fai  her  place. 
And  I  paint  the  beauteoua  (ace 
Of  the  maiden,  that  I  lost, 
In  my  inner  eyea  again, 
Leat  my  heart  be  OTerbome 
Bj  the  thing  I  hold  in  aconif 
By  a  dull  mechanic  ghoat 
And  a  juggle  of  the  brain. 
I  can  ahadow  forth  my  bride 
Aa  I  knew  her  fair  and  kind, 
Aa  I  woo*d  bar  for  my  wife; 
She  ia  lovely  by  my  aide 
In  the  ailenca  of  my  life  — 
T  la  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

*Tla  a  phantom  fair  and  good; 
I  can  call  it  to  my  aide. 
Bo  to  guard  my  lue  from  ill, 
Tho'  ita  ghaatly  aiater  glide 
And  be  moved  around  me  atill 
Witti  the  moving  of  the  blood. 
That  la  moved  not  of  the  wUL 

Let  It  paaa,  the  dreary  brow, 
Let  tbe  dlnnal  face  go  by. 
Will  it  lead  me  to  tbe  crave? 
Then  I  loee  It:  it  wiU  fly: 
Om  it  overlaat  the  nerveaT 
Oan  it  overlie  the  eye  7 
But  the  other,  like  the  atar, 
Iliro'  the  channel  windeth  far 
Tin  it  ffede  and  fail  and  die. 
To  Ita  Archetype  that  walta, 
Clad  in  light  by  golden  gatea— 
Clad  in  light  the  Spirit  waito 
To  embrace  me  in  the  aky. 

23IV^42.  Dead,  long  dead,  etc.  '  The  reason 
of  the  lon^tasked  sufferer  has  at  last  jrielded 
to  the  continned  strain,  and  he  is  now  a  maniac, 
oononed  in  one  of  the  Jjondon  asylums  for  the 
insane,  where  he  can  hear  the  muffled  sound 
and  confusion  of  the  vast  metrepolitan  traffic 
■nrgrins:  around  him  in  an  interminable  whirl ' 
(Mann). 

The  critics  have  generally  agreed  that  the 
delineation  of  insanity  here  is  surprisinprly  true 
to  nature;  but  Stopford  Brooke  thinks  there  is 
too  much  method  m  the  madness.  The  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  poem,  he  says,  '  falls  almost 
into  a  logical  ordet,  as  if  at  the  bottom  of  his 


madness  the  man  was  not  mad  at  all.  Wo  can 
traoe,  then,  the  elaborate  argnmentatiTe  way  in 
which  Tennyson  has  worked  it  out  —  a  ihiue 
wo  cannot  doj  for  example,  in  the  madness  of 
Ophelia  —  a  similar  madness  of  love  and  sorrow 
and  death,  'ilie  picture  is  also  carefully  made 
up  of  scattered  imraessions  recorded  in  the  first 
part  of  the  poem.  These  are  apparently  huddled 
together  in  the  disorder  of  madness,  but  it  is 
not  really  so.  They  have  a  connection,  and  the 
stitches  which  unite  them  are  too  clear.  The 
interspersed  reflections  are  also  too  sane  —  as 
for  instance,  '"Friend,  to  be  struck  b^  the 
public  foe,'*  etc.  A  madman  might  think  a 
part  of  it,  but  not  the  whole,  and  not  in  tliat 
way.*  But  later  Mr.  Brooke  says:  *  I  have 
made  certain  criticisnis  on  **  Bfaud,"  and  I  am 
troubled  by  having  made  them.  .  .  .  The  criti- 
dsms  may  be  ail  wrong.  When  we  approach 
a  frreat  poet*s  work,  our  proper  position  is  hu- 
mility.* 

The  poet  said  to  Mr.  Knowles: '  The  whole  of 
the  stanzas  where  he  is  mad  in  Bedlam,  from 
**  Dead,  long  dead,"  to '"  Deeper,  ever  so  little 
deeper,  were  written  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
some  mad  doctor  wrote  to  me  that  nothing  since 
Shakespeare  has  been  so  good  for  madness  as 
this.* 

I  recollect,  br  the  by.  that  when  Tennj'son 
was  reading  *  liieuid,*  ana  referring  at  intervals 
to  his  treatment  of  the  hero*s  madness,  he  iuci- 
dentallv  made  a  remark  or  two  in  disparage- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  delineations  of  insanity. 
The  gist  of  the  criticism  was  that  the  talk  of 
the  dramatist's  crazy  people  was  of  too  ran- 
dom a  character,  lacking  the  *  method  *  which 
professional  observers  detect  in  madness  —  the 
connection,  by  disordered  association,  of  ideas 
that  to  ordinary  folk  appear  disconnected. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1K91,  and  Stopford 
Brooke's  book  was  not  published  until  lh94. 

Part  III.  My  life  h<u  crept  so  long,  etc.  *"  In 
Part  III.  he  is  sane  and  calm,  capable  of  syni* 
pathizing  with  the^  high  ambition  of  a  people 
resolute  to  do  justice,  and  glad  that  England, 
in  the  Crimean  war,  has  undertaken  to  wreak 
Ood*s  wrath  **  on  a  giant  liar.'*  .  .  .  Last  of 
all,  six  lines  (54-59)  are  added  in  which  the 
meaning  and  moral  of  the  poem  are  grandly 
summed  u^.'  These  last  six  lines  are  not  in 
tho  1st  edition. 

Page'ifT.    ThbBbook. 

Certain  critics  have  attempted  to  ideiitifyrhe 
brook  of  this  poem  with  the  one  near  Ten- 
nyson's birthplace  at  Someisby;  but  the  two 
differ  in  some  particulars,  and  this  one,  as  he 
himself  said,  was  an  imaginary  brook. 

Line  0.  How  money  breeds.  Compare  *  The 
Merehant  of  Venice,*  1.  3.  U5:  — 

Antonio.  Waa  this  faiaerted  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  la  yoar  gold  and  ailver  ewea  and  nuna  7 
Shyloek.  I  cannot  tell;  I  make  It  breed  aa  faat. 

See  alw  Bacon,  *  Essay  on  Usury ':  *'  That  it  is 
against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money.' 

17.  Or  even  the  sweet,  half-English  NeUgherry 
air.    The  cool  and  salnbnous  NeUgherry  HiUa 
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in  India,  a  faTorite  rammer  xMort  of  the  £ncr- 
liak  readente. 

46.  WiUaio-weed.  The  Epilchium  hirMHtum 
of  Liansens. 

92.    Nortfthote.    Originally,  *  neither  one.* 

118.  Meaao»'8weet,  Also  called  ^meadow- 
-wort,'  the  Spiraea  ulmtaria  of  the  botanists. 

189.  The  dome  Qf  BrunelleschL  The  Dnomo, 
or  Cathedral  of  Florence,  the  dome  of  which  is 
the  masterpieoe  of  Bmnelleschi. 

1{U.  By  the  long  wash  qf  AustralaMian  mos. 
The  poet  is  said  to  hare  specially  prided  him- 
self on  the  snstained  rhythmical  quality  of  this 
line,  as  well  he  mieht.^ 

196.  And  brrathes  in  April'autumns.  I  find 
this  reading  first  in  the  edition  of  1890.  All  the 
earlier  ones  that  I  hare  seen  have:  *And 
breathes  in  oonTsise  seasons.'  The  ehange  was 
probably  made  to  avoid  the  sncceudon  of  s's. 
CSorapare  note  on  *  In  Memoriam,'  xL  6. 

Page  221.    Ths  Daisy. 

Line  5.  Turfda.  A  village  two  miles  from 
Monaco.  Near  by  is  the  *  Tower  of  Angostos,' 
one  of  the  trophies  erected  to  oommemorate  the 
subjection  of  the  Ldsruiians. 

2:^.  Coaofeito,  More  propeily,  CogoUto^  the 
•npposed  hirthplaoe  of  Cmnmbns,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Genoa.  Antonnmentwas  erected  to 
him  here  in  1888. 

:)7.  We  loved  that  hall,  etc.  According  to 
Palgrave  (who  got  his  notes  of  this  kind  from 
the  poet)  this  refers  to  the  hall  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  in  Genoa,  which  oc»tains  (or  did  at  that 
time)  plaster  statues  of  celebrated  eittsens;  but 
I  suspect  that  it  was  the  much  finer  hall  in  the 
ancient  Bank  of  St.  George,  which  is  adorned 
with  twenty  or  more  marble  statues  of  the 
*  grave,  severe  Genovese  of  old.'  It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  monumental  halls  in  the  world. 
Tennyson,  after  the  lanee  of  thirty-five  years, 
may  have  confounded  toe  two. 

43.  77ie  fresh  Caseine,  The  nark  of  Flor- 
ence, on  the  bank  of  the  Amo.  lioboli^s  ducal 
bowers  are  the  Boboli  Gardens  in  the  rear  of  the 
Pitti  Palace,  oommanding  beautiful  views  of 
the  atj, 

75.  Of  Lari  Maxmme.  Sea  Vixgil,  'Geor- 
gics,'ii.  iflB:— 

Anne  lacoa  taatos  T  te,  IaiI  msznme,  taqne, 
nuctibui  at  tremita  adaurgeaa,  Bwisoe,  nuotooT 

Lake  Gomo  was  the  Idieus  Larius  o^  the  Ro- 
mans. There  is  always  a  *  Lariano '  among  the 
steamers  on  the  lake. 

79.  To  that  fair  port  below  the  cattle^  etc. 
Varenna,  with  uie  motoresque  ruins  of  an  old 
cawtld  on  the  height  behind  it,  associated  by 
popular  traditicm  with  Queen  Theodolinde. 

i)3.  So  dear  a  life  your  arms  enfold »  Refer- 
Tin?  to  the  poet's  son  Hallam,  then  an  infant. 
He  was  bom  August  11, 1852. 

Page  222.    To  thk  Rky.  F.  D.  Maurice. 

Maurice  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  poet, 
and  stood  godfather  to  his  son  Hallam.  In 
1^54,  the  year  of  this  visit  to  Teniivson.  Mnn* 
rio^  nrefixed  the  following  dedication  to  his 
▼olume  of  ^  Theologioal  £ssays ':  ^ 


To  Alfred  Tem^soiu  Aq.,  i\ 

Mt  D£AK  2S1B.  —  I  have  iiiaintsinwd  n* 
Essays  that  a  toeology  which 
spond  to  the  deepest  thooghta  and  f^^el 
human  beings  cannot  he  a  tnie  theuloicr. 
writings  have  taught  me  to  sbUt«U>  Sd 
those  thoui^ti  and  f  eeHngs.    WiQ  yom  U 
me  the  presumption  of  offc 
whi<di  at  least  aokuo^ 
them  homage  ? 

As  the  hopes  which  I  have  iiijiii— H  vk  tM 
volume  are  more  likely  to  be  fnlftllaj  6»  «« 
children  than  to  ouxaelves«  I  a^sht  ptrkm^  w/i 
you  to^  accept  it  as  a  partaeyt  to  amm  of  ym 
name,  in  whom  voo  have  given  mm  a  wn  m 
ored  interest.  Many  yeais,  I  trwct«  wiD  «ivd 
before  he  knows  that  there  are  asy  coBte4*«v 
sies  in  the  world  into  which  be  na  itn  4 
Would  to  God  that  in  a  few  mmw  he  may  M 
that  they  have  ceMed  I  At  all  events,  ii  » 
should  ever  look  into  these  Fessyi^  thtj  bb« 
tell  him  what  meaning  some  of  the  lorvMr  r'  < 
oration  attached  to  worda  whidk  will  be  hum. 
me  and  dear  to  his  geneiatk 
that  follow  his,  — how  the<^  w«>e  ntmm  »'* 
longed  that  the  bella  of 


Rinff  oat  the  outaMS*  of  tbe 
Ring  ia  the  Christ  tiMt  Is  to  tab 

Betieve  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Tours  vexy  truly  aiid  ^satef ally, 

F.  J>.  Msrwrm 


TBK  Dmats  or  m 


Page  228.    Qds  on 

DUKB  OF  WBLLUraTOlf 

Line  1.    Bury.    The  1st  edi 
bury; '  as  in  H  below. 
5.    Jf oumiiig,  efc.    ThelateditieB 


iMm 


When  ]aQrs]<fariMided 
And  warriors  carry,  etOL 


tui. 


8.  Where  shall  we  lay,  eCr.  Aftv  this  ^ 
the  edition  of  186.'^  has  the  foOowiiv  Km.  ••• 
suppressed:  'HediedonWalmei^loBelyiAs^' 
The  next  line  begins  *"  But  hers.* 

The  reading  of  the  1st  editioa  1 

Wherfttludl  we  lay  the  nuoi  wl 


Lsttheaoiuid 


« lay  UN 

OfthOM 


ta  wieogM  fcr«  rtia 


20.  Remembering,  He.  TbelsteAtioe 
*  Onr  sorrow  draws  but  on  the  ceUui  Faii^' 
and  it  does  not  contain  the  next  two  Iuhs. 
^  S».    Clearestiif.    The  lateditiaB  bea  *fin« 
from.' 

42.  IFofftf-mclor's  vicfor.  The  ownninf  ^ 
Napoleon. 

49.  The  cross  qfaold.  On  St.  FsaTb  f^iW 
dral,  in  the  crypt  of  which  the  Oeks  ia  bvr^ 

50.  KnolPd,  This  tine  is  wilmtbe?'***^ 
tion.  Compare  Macbeth^  v.  8. 50:  *  A»d  a»  U 
knoU  is  knoird.*, 

79.  Mner-^ehoinq,  The  reading  down  tr  I**" 
was '  ever-ringing. 

80-82.    Whoishe,tte.    Theqnearieii  te 
by  the  mighty  sea  mo  a.  Nelson,  who  is  alba  I 
ia  St.  Paul's. 
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1. 


laeg  were  thine^  etc.  The  1st  edition 
martiid  wisdom  kept  us  free; '  and 
lioeBare:  — 


O  wiirinr  winin,  this  is  In,    i 
This  ia  Buglond**  gmtott  aoa^ 
Worthy  of  our  gorgsouB  rites, 
And  worth V  to  be  Uid  by  tbee; 
He  that  gafn'd  a  hundred  flgbU, 
And  never  loet  on  Eng lisb  gun; 
He  that  hi  hia  earlier  d*y 
Agaioct  the  myriads  of  Aasaye 
Claah'd  with  Us  fiery  few  and  won: 
And  underneath  another  sun 
Made  the  soldier,  led  him  on. 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew. 


ittng  from  the  wasted  vfaiea 
All  thar  marshals*  bandit  swarms 
BafCk  to  France  with  oountleaa  Uowi; 
Till  their  host  of  eagles  flew 
Past  the  Pyrenean  pinea, 
Wcilaw^d  up,  etc. 

99.  Atsaife.  A  small  town  in  Hindostan, 
eroorable  as  the  phioa  where  Wellington  (then 
MMsral  Wellesley)  began  his  eareer  of  victory, 
sptember  23,  18U3,  by  defeating  an  army  of 
kirty  thousand  with  a  fonse  of  leas  than  five 
lonflHand. 

lOl.  Underneath  another  tun.  In  Spain.  The 
lusions  to  the  famous  campaign  there  need  no 
>Tiii&ient. 

118.  Such  a  war,  etc.  After  thii  line  the  Ist 
lition  has  *  He  withdrew  to  brief  repose; '  and 
ben  goes  on  with  119  as  in  the  text. 

12a.  That  loud  Sabbath.  The  day  of  Water- 
>o. 

154^  105.  Thank  Him  who  isled  ua  here  .  ,  . 
torwiing  showers.  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  1st 
idition. 

157.  0/ boundless  Utve  and  reverence.  The  Ist 
tdition  has:  *0f  most  unbounded  reverence,' 
>tc.     It  does  not  contain  the  next  line  but  one. 

I(i6.  For  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind. 
rhe  Ist  edition  reads:  *  for  saving  that,  ye  save 
luuikind;'  two  lines  below:  ^*  And  help  the 
njtrch  of  human  mind; '  and  in  the  next  line: 
'  Till  crowds  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just.* 

170.  BiUwink  no  more.  etc.  After  this  line 
the  1st  edition  has  the  following,  omitted  in  idl 
mbaeqnent  editions:  — 

Fsrehanoe  our  greatness  win  Increase; 
Perchance  a  darkeninfr  future  jdelda 
Bonie  le  terse  from  worse  to  worse. 
The  blood  of  men  in  quiet  fields. 
And  qirinUsd  on  the  sheaves  of  psaee. 

It  goes  on  thus :  — 

And  O  remeniber  him  who  led  jom  hosts; 
Bespeet  his  sacred  warning;  guard  your  coasts; 
His  voice  is  sOant,  etc. 

181-186.  WhoUtthettirbid  streams,  etc.  These 
five  lines  are  not  in  the  let  edition*  which  goes 
on  with :  *  His  eighty  winters,*  etc. 

106-217.  He  on  whom  .  .  .  is  moon  and  sun. 
This  fine  passage  of  twenty-three  lines  is  unal- 
tered from  the  1st  edition. 

218.  Siueh  was  he:  his  work  is  done,  etc.  The 
1st  edition  reads:  — 


He  has  not  faUM;  he  hath  pravaU'd: 

Bo  let  tlie  men  whoee  hearus  he  saved  from  shame 

Thro'  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 

At  civic  revel,  etc. 

241.  Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain.  The  line 
is  not  in  the  Ist  edition. 

261.^  ^  We  revere,  and  while  we  hear,  etc.  The 
1st  editum  reads  tnus:  — 


For  solemn,  too,  this  day  are 

O  friends,  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 

There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 

Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo^ 

And  Victor  he  must  ever  be. 

Though  worlds  on  worlds  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Bound  us,  etc. 

26<>-270.  On  God  and  Godlike  men,  etc.  These 
five  lines  are  not  in  the  1st  edition. 

271.  He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great.  The  Ist 
edition  has:  *  The  man  vs  gone,*  etc. 

278.  Speak  no  more,  etc,  Tlie  1st  edition  has: 
*  But  speak  no  more,*  etc.  » 

Page  22G.  Ths  Chabos  of  the  Liqht 
Brigade. 

The  first  version  of  the  poem  appeared  in  the 
London  *  Examiner,*  December  9, 1854,  and  wa» 
as  follows:  — 

Half  a  league,  half  a  leagoej 

Half  s  league  onward. 
All  in  the  vaUey  of  Death 

Bode  the  aiz  hundred. 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 
For  up  came  an  order  which 

Some  one  had  Uunder'd. 

*  PoTNrard,  the  Light  Brigade  I 
Take  the  guna,*  Nolan  said: 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 

*  Forwsrd,  the  Light  Brigade  I  * 
No  man  was  there  dismay'd. 
Not  tho*  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder*d: 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  vaUey  of  Death 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

VoUey'd  and  thunder*d; 
StorniM  at  with  shot  and  shall. 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  Jaws  of  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 

FlsshM  all  their  sabrea  bare, 
Flashed  all  at  once  in  air. 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charffing  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wonder'd: 
PInngpd  in  the  battery  smoke. 
With  many  a  deqierate  stroke 
The  Biissian  Kne  they  broke; 
Th^n  ttmy  mde  back,  but  not| 

Not  the  six  hundnd. 
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Camion  to  right  of  them, 
CaimoQ  to  Mt  of  tbeni, 
CSaimoa  behind  them 

VUlejr'd  and  thimderM; 
StonnM  at  with  shot  aud  ahell, 
While  hone  and  hero  fell, 
Those  that  had  fought  ao  weU 
Came  from  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  dx  hondred. 

Wlien  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  t 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
HiMior  tlie  charge  they  made  t 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  dx  handred ! 

Th]a  note  is  prefixed  to  the  poem :  *  Written 
after  reading:  the  first  report  of  the  '*  Times  " 
correspondent^  where  only  six  hundred  and 
seven  sabres  are  mentioned  as  having  taken 
part  iu  ih.3  charsre*' 

The  poem  was  next  printed  in  the  *Maad' 
'Volome,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  as  follows:  — 

Hait  a  league,  half  a  league, 

Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hondred. 
*  Ctiarge,'  was  the  captain*!  cry; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply. 
Theirs  lint  to  do  and  die. 
Into  the  valley  of  Denth 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 

VollevM  and  thonder*d; 
8torm*d  at  with  abot  and  sbdl. 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well; 
Into  tlie  Jaws  of  Dmth, 
Into  the  month  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  aabras  bsra^ 
Flaah'd  all  at  onoe  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  tliera. 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  tlie  world  wonder'd: 
Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke, 
Fiercely  the  line  they  broke; 
Strong  waa  the  sabre-stroke, 
Making  an  army  reel 

Shaken  and  mmder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Mot  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  ri|^t  of  tbem, 
Cannou  to  left  of  them, 
Cannrm  behind  them 

VoUevM  and  thundered; 
8torm*d  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
They  that  liad  struck  so  well 
Rode  thro*  the  ^ws  of  Death, 
Half  a  league  back  again. 
Up  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  Ml  of  them. 

Left  of  aix  hundred. 

Honor  the  brave  and  boM  I 
lyrng  Ahall  Ute  tale  be  told, 
Y«»ft,  wb#»n  oiir  babes  «r*»  ol^— 
How  they  rode  onward. 


The  poet  was  severely  eriticaird  for  tV 
ations  he  had  made  in  this  v«taMm«  mad 
weeks  later  the  poem  waa  pnatMl  in  its  :• 
form  on  a  quarto  sheet  of  f oar 
following  note:  — 

Having  heard  that  the  brave  soldiers  at  >«^ 
topol,  whom  1  am  proud  to  call  ray  eo«r  tn  *•  i 
have  a  liking  for  my  ballad  cm  the  ehar.i  I 
the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  I  have  at*  4 
a  thousand  copies  of  it  to  be  printed  ff  rr  • '  i 
No  writing  of  mine  can  add  to  the  f^or*  I 
have  acquired  in  the  Crimea;  hut  if  «i« 
heard  be  troe,  they  vriU  not  be  drrplrari  | 
receive  these  copies  of  the  ballad  inan  Mb*,  ^ 
to  know  that  those  who  ut  at  honae  lorv  ^ 
honour  them.  Al^BSD  TsxX^euK 

8ihAuffu*i,lW6. 

Page  227.    Enoch  Akdkx. 

The  title  of  the  ^  Enoch  Arden*  velnw.  1 
the  first  proofs,  was  *  Idvlla  of  the  H>  vr  I 
For  interesting  reviews  of  tais  poon,  aee  *  ^bal 
wood,*  vol.  xcvi.  p.  S55;  the  'Qnaarterh  ^ 
view,'  vol.  cxiz.  p.  58 ;  ihe  ^  WeBtaxiaster  •-( 
view,'  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  ISHS;  the  ^Londoa  Q-  * 
terly  Review,'  vol.  zziiL  p.  153;  aad  *<'U: 
beis's  Journal,' vol.  xfi.  p.  G2(L  bee  also  t)« 
^Memoir,'  vol.  ii. pp.  5-9L 

Line  1.  Long  lines  oftiiff'.  He.  It  is  aacd  tig} 
this  description  was  suggested  by  the  atrm  n  * 
Clovelly  in  Devonshire;  bat  the  poet  had  ?  :l 
then  seen  Clovelly,  and  as  the  writer  n  r  • 

*  Quarterly  Review  '  remarks,  sacb  qivaiat  hi 
tie  fishing  villages  are  to  be  foond  elMwhitv  '. 
England.  Mr.  J.  Cnroing  Walten  (*  Tcaar» 
Poet,  Philosopher,  Idealist,'  London,  1^S'•^*' 
that  Deal  is  uie  nlaoe;  bnt  his  ideatifcaiibst  ( 
the  localities  of  tne  poems,  as  Teaqyaoa  hinw/ 
declared,  is  seldom  to  he  tnisted. 

7.  Danish  barrows.  Theae  ancseat  aml:l*x 
mounds,  iM>nie  of  which  are  tuproaed  to  W  '^'^ 
than  the  Danisli,  <»r  even  the  Roman  odoc*''*' 
are  common  in  Great  Britain,  eepeclally  in  ^^  1  * 
and  Dorset.  Compare  ^  Tlthonoa  *:  *  And  si^« 
harrows  of  the  happier  dead.' 

8.  By  €nUumn  nutters  hnnmUd^JImeriskft.  K 
line  somewhat  harsh,  as  the  reaider  wLe  i.-^'* 
every  word  its  full  ennnciatioQ  will  pererrt 
Tennyson  rarely  em  in  that  vray. 

32.     The  helpless  wrath  qf  ttan.    A  r*^  ^ 
ample  of  the  poet's  felioitoos  ooadsaatuia  «^ 
phrase. 

55.  From  fAc  dread  sweep  pfike  dtmm  09^*- 
ing  seas.    An  admirably  graphic  Hae. 

71.    All  kindled  bu  a  still  cMd  aarredjr*.  '*. 

*  How  could  the  hign  devotion  of  JEnoeli^  ^'* 
he  brought  more  strikingly  before  d>  iKaa  :a 
these  few  words  ? '     (*  Quarterly  Review  **■ 

112.  Altho*  a  grave  aasd  stmd  CW;- t^v 
man.  Peter  Bayne  remarks:  'Very  i»:*\  •  * 
the  stress  which  the  poet  lays  apoa  tht  r  -'  *  * 
of  Enoch.-  Conipare  what  tho  ^ Qnai*  «^^ '  ^ 
viewer  says :  *  We  would  paaeH  b*-?*  f«»r  » a^ 
ment  to  point  ont  the  skill  and  jadrment  ^^^^ 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  shown  in  givn^  iatiiia^*— ■ 
sinew  tn  the  pn«wion  of  his  tale  Wr  1^  ^^, 
leaven  of  a  Puritaa  faith.    Thm  waaA  «l 
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in  modem  life  is  one  of  the  chief  dif- 
ltA*3S  -with  wladi  a  modem  poet  has  to  deal; 
tie  looi^r  till  this  'want  by  use  of  those 
'  systems  which  are  now  fitly  called 
'^  This  difficulty  the  Laureate 
Kuoc5«98Bfiilly  evaded  by  laying*  the  8o<rne  of 
Mct.K<Mi  in  a  sedaded  fishing:  port,  where  a 
■u  cjneed  had  rrown  op  under  the  chanjpeial 
tiiefvm  sky  and  the  mysterioos  perils  of  the 
;  ajcmI.  wiMre  the  traditioiial  superstitions  of 
M.tlor  life  were  woven  in  with  an  intense 
I  li'v'uiS  belief  handed  down  from  a  Puritan 
try.  Tho  oecasiunal  use  of  supematoral 
,s,  such  as  Aimie*s  dream,  so  falls  evenly 
Ml  ^be  reader's  mind,  and  certain  snpexsti- 
lis  olaBervanoes  are  justified;  while  a  moral 
ftlimity  is  also  gainod  whi<sh  gives  depth  and 
'ity  "to  the  tone  of  the  poem/ 
I  :il .  IsUg  a  light  in  the  qj^ng.  The  doud  on 
i  horizon  seems  like  an  island  with  a  li^ht 
on  it.  The  lina  has  been  misinterpreted  by 
me  critics. 

142.  This  voyage  more  than  mux.  *  Voyage ' 
Itere  metrioaUy  a  dissyllable,  as  in  several 
tea  Cnrthter  on.  Compare  *  Jnlins  C«sar,*  iv. 
"JSK  *"  Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life.' 
c  llie  word  is  of  tener  numosyUabio  in  moa- 
n  veriie,  and  even  in  IShakespoare. 
IflH.  Nay^/ar  I  love  him,  etc.  This  is  said  in 
iply  to  a  Mar  from  Annie. 
*J2fiK  Keep  everything  ship^ape.  The  critic 
i  *"  BLtokwood '  *  strongly  oojects  *  to  this  nau' 
caJ  phran.  He  adds:  *  In  real  life  men  do  not 
eli^ttt  in  the  slang  of  the  calling  as  much  as 
ijoka  make  them  do  —  least  of  all  in  their 
rtlemn  moments.  We  hope  to  see  shipshape 
mitte«l  in  future  editions.  But  who  can  fail 
o  admire  the  rest  of  the  speech  ?  ' 

Th«  objection  ta  shipshape  is  hypercritical. 
rhe  word  is  not  *  slang,  but  a  nautical  figure  in 
ceepini^  with  the  character,  like  "  Will  bringr 
air  weather  yet '  above,  etc. 

For  the  beiiptural  alioaions  in  the  passage, 
te«  Psalms,  xcv.  5,  cxxxix.  9;  Hebrews,  vi.  19, 
knd  1  Peter,  ▼.  7. 

2(>7-20n.  After  a  lingering,  etc.  The  reviewer 
in  'Blackwood'  remarks:  *The  "fiittini?" 
sotil  recalls  to  our  mind  Mr.  Merivale^s  admir> 
able  translation  of  the  dying  emperor's  address 
to  his  own.  We  may  earn  some  reader's  thanks 
by  qooting  it  here :  — 

Aninrala,  vaf^uUr  blaadnla, 
HospM  coaifiaque  corporU, 
Quae  nunc  abibto  in  Ioca  — 
PiftlUdulii,  rigid*,  nudula^ 
Nac,  ut  aolM,  dabia  jocoa  7 

Soul  of  mbie,  pretty  one,  flittinfr  <nMS 
Oueat  and  partner  of  my  rlay, 
Wblth«r  wilt  thon  bie  away  — 
PAlUd  one,  rigid  one,  naked  one  — 
Never  to  play  again,  never  to  play  T 

The  *  Onarterly '  reviewer  says  of  the  same 
pama^:  Wonderfnl  ns  are  many  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
8on'9  descriptive  rhythms,  perhaps  none  have 
shown  rach  marvellous  and  subtle  skill  as  the^e 
thiee  lines*  whicli«  catiJiing  the  reader  **  ere  he 


is  aware"  by  their  quickened  flight  and  the 
sudden  hurry  of  their  cadence,  leave  him  with 
parted  lips.' 

340.  From  his  tall  mill  that  whistled  on  the 
Mjoste,  The  verb  is  aptly  chosen  to  ezpreas  the 
sound  of  the  mill. 

491.  Then  desperately  seised  the  holy  Book, 
etc.  A  favorite  mode  of  divinaticm  among  the 
ancients  was  that  of  stichomancy,  or  by  lines 
of  poetry.  A  number  of  verses  were  selected 
from  a  poet,  mixed  together  in  an  urn,  and  one 
drawn  out  at  random  from  which  the  good  or 
evil  fortune  was  inferred.  The  *i£neid'  of 
Virgil  came  to  be  especially  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  hence  tiie  name  Sortes  VirgilianoB 
subsequentiy  given  to  the  method.  After  Uie 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  Bible  was  used 
in  a  rimilar  way,  tiie  book  beinff  opened  at  mn- 
dom,  as  here  by  Annie,  and  the  first  passage 
touched  by  the  finger  or  catching  tho  eye  being 
taken  as  U&e  response  of  the  oiade.  llie  cus- 
tom was  in  vogue  among  the  Puritans,  and  still 
fingers  amongr  the  common  people  in  England 
and  (Scotland. 

494.  Under  the  palm-tree.  The  let  edition 
had  *  Under  a  palm-tree.'  See  Judges,  iv.  5. 
'bhe  beholds  Enoch  seated  **  Under  a  palm- 
tree,  over  him  the  sun;"  as  he  doubtless  was 
at  that  moment  in  the  island  on  which  he  had 
been  wrecked,  and  where  the  ghostiy  echo  of 
her  weddii^bells  is  so  soon  to  torment  his  ear. 
But  the  true  vision  is  but  a  lying  dream  to  his 
wife.  In  her  simpUcity  she  /cannot^  think  of 
palms  as  real  trees  growinf;  in  foreign  lands. 
Her  mind  flies  to  Scriptural  associations,  .  .^ . 
and  the  last  obstacle  to  ner  marriage  with  Philip 
is  removed '  C  Blackwood  ')• 

523.  Prosperomsiy  saiVd,  etc.  The  ten  lines 
that  follow  are  noteworthy  as  a  word-picture  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage  —  the  rough  seas 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscav,  the  smooth  sailing  be- 
fore the  tropical  trade-winds  on  either  side  of 
the  African  continent,  and  the  variable  weather 
about  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1  he  description 
of  the  *  home-voyage '  just  Wlow  is  no  less  aamir- 
able.    Tennyson  excels  in  his  sea-pictures. 

0()9-€17.  Once  likewise,  in  the  ringinq  of  his 
ears,  etc.  'How  well  is  thr  unity  of  mterest 
kept  up  by  this  simple  infnsion  of  a  super- 
natural sympathy  —  a  sympathy  used  by  other 
imaginative  writers  with  simila[r  success,  as  b^ 
Hawthorne  in  *"  Transformation  "  [the  infelici- 
tous name  under  which  *'  The  Marble  Faun  '  is 
published  in  England]  and  by  Miss  Bronte  in 
''Jane  Evre'"  (* Quarterly  ^view').  Com- 
pare '  Aylmer's  Field ':  — 

Star  to  fitar  vibratee  light:  may  aoul  to  aoul 
Strike  thro*  a  finer  element  of  her  own  7 

635.  Muttering  and  mumbling,  etc.  llie 
*  Quarterly  Review '  says  here:  '  Arden,  al^  due 
allowance  made,  must  have  passed  at  least  fnll 
seven  years  of  solitary  life  npon  his  isl^;  and  it 
is  a  serious  question  whether  any  hnman  being, 
much  more  a  man  of  his  intensity  of  nature, 
could  have  F^Msed  through  this  ordeal  and  kept 
hia  wits.     The  awful  oonaequenoes  oi  much 
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ahorter  periods  of  utter  solitade  are  well  known, 
althougn  we  adroit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  psychology  it  is  difficult  to 
pronounce  either  way  with  certainty.  We  ha^e 
little  science  to  guide  us,  hut  appainst  the  im- 
aginative insijp^ht  of  Mr.  Tennyson  we  have  tlie 
declaration  of  Wordsworth  C'  Excursion/'  hook 
iv.J  that 


th«  innocent  sufferer  often 
Too  clearly;  feels  too  vividly;  aud  lougs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  iotense 
And  over-constant  yeaminir;  there  —  there  lies 
The  exoeea  by  which  the  balance  is  deetrojred.* 

But  Wordsworth  is  not  reallv  *  agBinst '  Tenny- 
son, for  he  only  says  that  the  sufiferer  *  often ' 
becomes  insane  —  which  is  uncraestionably  true; 
and,  as  the  reviewer  himself  aomits,  even  scien- 
tific men  do  not  settle  the  question  either  way. 
The  poet  may  therefore  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  Enoch's  case. 

Although  the  poor  fellow  has  not  lost  his  wits, 
he  has  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  recovers  it 
onlv  hj  degrees.  Tennyson's  *  imaginative  in- 
signt '  is  doubtless  true  to  nature  in  this,  and 
I  am  willing  to  believe  it  so  in  the  rest. 

C)38.  To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran. 
That  is,  fresh  water;  like  the  *  duloes  aquae '  of 
Virgil  (;  ^neid,'  i.  167).  Compare  Une  799  be- 
low: *'  Lake  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea.' 

6 17.  Of  Mngland^  blown  across  her  ghostly 
wall.    The  chalk  cliffs  of  the  southern  coast. 

(ifi7.  Either  haoen.  The  one  where  he  landed, 
and  that  in  which  his  native  village  lay.  Com- 
pare line  102  above. 

711.  Repeated  muttering,  *  east  away  and 
lost."*  *  We  may  briefly  record  our  admiration 
for  the  sustained  power  and  absence  of  maud- 
lin sensibility  with  which  the  last  scenes  of 
**  Enoch  Arden  "  are  put  before  us.  ^  They  are 
very  pathetic;  and  they  are  never  foolishly  senti- 
mentaL  The  way  in  which  Enoch  is  stunned 
by  the  news  of  his  wife's  second  marriage;  his 
longing  to  see  her,  and  assure  himself  that  she 
is  happy  ;^  the  picture  of  peace  and  comfort 
within  rhUip's  honse,  which  throws  into  straa- 
ger  relief  the  anguish  of  tlie  wretched  husband 
and  father  as  he  stands  without;  Enoch's  grand 
(if  not  strictly  just)  self-sacrifice,  as,  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  seeing  what  only  to  hear  of 
had  been  woe  sufficient,  he  repeats  his  reso- 
lution to  himself.  '^Not  to  tell  her,  never  to 
let  her  know:  "  all  these  things  in  the  hands  of 
a  French  writer,  aiming  at  the  dichirant  and 
the  larmoyant^  would  have  been  morbidly  pain- 
ful. Mr.  Tenujrson  so  tells  them  that  they  ele- 
vate our  minds  by  the  sight  of  a  spirit  refining 
to  its  highest  perfection  in  the  purgatorial  fires 
of  earth^  (*  Blackwood '). 

Hfi(>.  See  your  bairru  before  pou  go.  The 
word  bairns  is  used  in  the  dialects  of  the  North 
of  England  as  well  as  in  iScotland.  Harrison,  in 
his  '  Description  of  England '  (1577),  says:  '  The 
corannon  sortdoo  call  their  male  children  b€Brnes 
here  in  England,  especiallie  in  the  North  ooun- 
trie,  where  that  word  ia  still  aucnstomablia  in 
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870.     Woman,  disturb  me  net, 
11^  man's  last  victory  over  » 
forbidding  the  woman  to  f eteb 
sends  to  them  and  to  his  wife  the 
sages  which  it  might  grieve  them  too  n«>  aj 
hear  from  his  own  lips)  bespeaks  aut  OMStJy  -  «: 
pity  for  him,  but  our  xevereaea.    Tht 
something  profoundly  sad  in  the  way  ._ 
that  desolate  heart,  aftttr  half-elsonuac 
the  tiving  children,  feels  that*  in  real  fact,  ms » 
the  dead  little  one  is  left  it*  (Black weed ' . 

904.  There  came  so  loud  a  eaiUng  ef  As  w% 
etc.  In  the  English  illnstnted  odtttoa  ll^  • 
here  a  cut,  from  a  drawing  1^  Arthor  Umkia 
representing  a  stormy  sea  i^iffVir  iiiLiiisa  t^ 
wharves  of  the  port.  This  out  was  stfsvAm*c 
in  my  annotatea  edition  of  *  Eaodi  Aidca  a*' 
Otlier  Poems'  (Boston,  18H7).  Lord  Jwma^M 
afterwards  wrote  to  me:  *T1ie  iB— batioa  4 
the  ''  calling  of  the  sea,"  by  Aithar  Hogfca.  v 
wrong.  The^'callii^of  theasa"kaa«xpnw 
sion  for  the  sound  of  a  gnMmd  •wsO,  as*  «i  » 
storm.  The  timber  of  oM  ' 
have  rung  to  sn<^  a  aoond 
night  when  the  calling  of  the 
for  miles  inland.' 

908.  And  so  fell  back  and  spAe  m 
And  here  the  eritao  of  *  Blaekwooa*"*  like 
of  his  class,  thinks  that  the  pocn  akualc 
ended:  '  What  need  to  If^  oa  that  tks 
fisherman  was  strong  and  haroie,  wbsa  the  pi^ 
haa  just  completed  his  fine  dehuusMiom  si  la 
strength  and  heroism  ?  .  .  •  Hie  eessly 
sounds  an  impertinent  intniSMMi.  We 
doubt  for  a  moment  that 
able  burial  to  the  man  whcsn  ba  had 
ly,  though  so  unwittingly,  wHa^ttJ.  Bai  v» 
atonement  is  snch  a  poor  one  tibat  it  hmks  &• 
a  mockei^;  and  we  would  ratker 
of  it.  Why  distinrb  in  our  anads  tbe 
which  what  went  before  had  lefl  tkere  ?—  tW 
humble  bed  on  which  the  form*  so  aft«a  Wv 
pestr-tosscd,  reposes  in  its  last  alee^  the  «■  *> 
face,  serene  in  death,  waitiag  fat 
which  it  might  not  receive  in  Ufa.* 

The  poet  may,  however,  have  foH  that 
an  ending,  thongli  perhapi 
effective,  waa  less  in  keepin|g  wirh  tW  •«- 
plicity  of  the  narrative.    This  ends,  as  it  ^^ 
gan,  like  a  plain  story  of  hnaihle  villiqe*  ^ 
and  the  costJv  funeral  —  BomeHnnr 
mere  '  honorable  burial,'  a  loving  triliaie  ^  t^ 
sailor   hero   rather   than  a  puer   attcBft  «i 
*  atonement '  for  the  wmn^  be  had  waMsimi  - 
is,  after  all,  if  we  let  our  imagniatioas  ftO  ^ 
the  picture  of  whieh  the  poet  giisa  thi 
hint,  a^  roost  tonehing  sod  moi 
conclnsion. 

To  the  critical  eommeats  on  tlie . 
cited,  I  may  add  that  of  Mr.  S»'C«  M4«iaA. 
in  his  '  Viotorian  Poets'  (pMa  ICll:  '*'Ew«^ 
Arden,"  in  sustidaed  beanl^,  D«>an  afcJalMef^ 
his  shorter  pastorals  similar  to  that 
tween  the    epic   and  hia  1 
Coming  within  the  average  raagf*  off 

it  has  been  very  widely  read. , 

its  author^a  pBreit  idyllic  atyki  imrieaihh  itf 
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of  tone,  cleameaB  of  diction,  Bnewiagful 
iptiou  ot  wmfit  and  ucc»n,  —  tioailj,  for  the 
and  fidelity  of  its  genre  scenes.  In 
ftdy  of  «  elASfl  below  him,  hearts  "  centred  in 
B  spliere  of  common  duties,"  the  Laureate  is 
taiKuriMkaaed.' 

M'o^  can  i  refrain  from  qaotins  one  more  tri- 

t4»  the  poem.  —  that  of  Mr.  George  Wii- 

Cartis  m  *  Harper's  Magaane '  for  Octo- 

XbtH  (vol.  nuu  p.  676):  ^The  lascinatin? 

"  whiob  Hawthorne  elaborated  under  the 

^*  Wakefield,"  of  a  man  withdrawincr  from 

laonie  and  severing  himself  for  manv  years 

m  him  family,  yet  stealing  to  the  windows  in 

ud  dArknesB  to  see  wife  and  ehildxen,  and  the 
lAo^ea  time  works  in  his  familiar  circle,  is  re- 
roduoed  in  *^  Enoch  Arden,"  except  that  the 
^pAntioa  ia  involuntary,  and  the  unbetrayed 
MjWinj?  in  upon  the  change  of  years  is  not  a 
tere  pnychological  divenion,  but  an  act  of  the 
is^*M^  moral  heroism.  Indeed,  the  tale  is  pro- 
»uA«lly  tragical,  and  like  the  last  Idyll  of  the 
Zing  is  a  rare  tribute  to  the  master  passion  of 
bo  Itttman  heart.  It  is  not  the  most  subtle 
eliiahiiess,  whispers  the  poet;  it  ia  the  perfeo- 
ion.  of  self-deniaL  Xavier  de  Maistre  says  that 
he  Fomarina  loved  her  love  more  than  her 
over.  Not  so  would  RaphaeFs  Madonna  have 
oved.  Not  so  loved  Enoch  Arden.  There  is 
10  nobler  tale  of  true  love  than  bis. 

^  It  ia  told  with  that  consummate  elegance 
In  whi<^  Tennyson  has  no  peer.  The  English 
Uuaicuaea  haa  a  burnished  beauty  in  his  nae  of 
it  whi^  is  marvellous.  In  his  earlier  venes 
it  waa  too  dainty,  too  conspicuously  fastidiona, 
and  the  words  were  chosen  too  much  for  them- 
■el  vea  and  their  special  suggestions  and  individ- 
ual melody.  But  his  mastery  of  them  now  is 
msoily.  It  is  aa  striking  aa  Milton^s,  although 
entirely  different.  Theire  are  a  Miltonic  and  a 
Tennyaonian  blank  verse  in  English  literature 
—  is  there  any  other?  .  .  • 

*  Thia  volume,  with  all  the  others  of  Tenny- 
Bonj  are  an  invaluable  study  to  every  literary 
aapirant  and  neophyte;  for  as  his  poems  are  the 
moat  striking  ilfostrations  of  the  fondness  of 
the  literary  spirit  of  the  age  for  the  most  gor- 
geous verbiage,  so  they  are  the  most  noble 
examj^les  of  a  luxuriant  tendency  constantly 
reatrained  and  tempered  by  the  truest  taste. 
He  has  gained  severity  and  simplicity  without 
losing  richness,  and  force  without  losing  fire. 
Litemture  is  not  the  record  of  thought  only  — 
it  is  thought  and  the  vehicle  of  thousht.    Gold 
ia  very  predooa;  but  gold  carved  by  Benvenuto 
ia  prioeieaa.* 

Page  240.  AvLMim^a  Fif.u>. 
Line  X  Like  that  long-buritd  body,  etc.  Ten- 
nvBon  ondonbtedly  refers  to  the  opening  of  an 
Etruscan,  tomb  at  the  ancient  city  of  Tarqoinii, 
near  Corneto,  in  Italy.  The^  diaoovery  waa 
made  by  Carlo  Awolta,  a  native  of  Corneto. 
and  was  the  first  that  directed  the  attention  ot 
arehjBologiata  to  this  intereHting  necropolis,  in 
which  more  than  two  thousand  sepulchres  have 
sinoe  been  explored.  While  digging  into  a  tu- 
naluBforataHastomendaioad^SignorAvToka 


broke  into  the  tomb  of  an  Etruscan  Lncnmo,  or 
prince.  *  I  beheld,*  he  says,  *  a  warrior  stretched 
on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw 
him  vanish,  as  it  were,  under  mv  eyes,  for  as 
the  atmosphere  entered  the  sepulchre,  the  ar- 
mor, thoroughly  oxidiied,  crumbled  away  into 
most  minute  particles;  so  that  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on 
the  couch.*  The  golden  crown  worn  by  the 
dead  prince  waa  ao  fragile  that  all  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  crumbled  into  dust  on  its  way  to 
Rome. 

6.  Slipt  into  asha.  A  good  illustration  of 
the  poet*s  felicity  in  the  choice  of  words. 

12.  And  been  himself  a  part  qf  what  he  told. 
A  reminiscence  of  .^Bdieaa^a  *  quorum  para  nu^ 
na  fui  *  ('  iEneid,'  ii.  6). 

13.  That  almighty  man,  etc.  The  *  Quar- 
terly *  critic  is  troubled  by  this,  and  asks:  *  Now 
what  do  we  gain  by  this  profanation  of  words 
which  immemorial  uaage  has  consecrated  to  one 
purpose^  only  ?  They  overweight  by  their  ex- 
aggeration the  satire  they  were  defugned  to 
point.* 

17.  Whose  blazing  wyvem,  etc.  The  heraldic 
dragon-like  creature  so  called,  —  evidently  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Aylmer  arms.  Com- 
pare line  516  below. 

39.  An  immemorial  intimacy.  The  phrase  ia 
repeated  in  line  rJ6  below. 

44.    Sons  of  men,  etc.    See  Genesis,  vi.  2. 

53b  Not  proven.  A  Scottish  law  phrase. 
Proom  is  an  illegitimate  form  (as  approven  — 
which  Tennyson  has  cmoe  in  the  *"  Idylls  of  the 
King  *  —  or  reproven  would  be),  but  is  now  often 
used  instead  of  proved. 

65.  That  isiet  in  the  chestnut-bloom.  That 
spot  of  red. 

72.  Shone  like  a  mystic  star,  etc.  A  *  varia- 
ble star,*  like  Algol  in  the  constellation  Per- 
seus. 

82.  A  decad.  The  spelling  decade  is  more 
common  in  America,  tiiough  the  anak^y  of 
triad,  pentad,  etc.  favors  the  other. 

yo.  The  fairy  footings  on  the  grcuu.  The 
'  fairy  rings,*  or  circles  on  the  grass,  supposed 
to  be  made  by  the  elves  in  their  nightly  dances. 
Compare  '  The  Tempest,'  v.  1.  36:  — 

Too  deml-puppots  that 
By  inoonahioe  do  tUe  greeu  sour  ruigleU  make, 
^Hiereof  the  ewe  not  bites,  etc 

92.  The  petty  mare' s-4ail  forest.  The  Hippu- 
ris  vulgaris,  a  plant  native  to  Britain,  but  found 
in  other  temperate  and  cold  regions. 

9^i.  Or  from  the  tiny  pitied  target  blew.  etc. 
Referring  to  the  dandelion.  Compare  *The 
Poet  *:  '  the  arrow-eeeds  of  the  field-flower; ' 
and  *'  Qareth  and  Lynette  *:  — 

Tbe  flower 
That  blows  a  g^obe  of  after  arrowleta. 

102.  T%e  music  of  the  moon.  The  reviewer  in 
'Blackwood*  says,  somewhat  hypercritically: 
*  We  do  not  think  such  an  eouivocal  expression 
aa  *^  the  muaic  of  the  moon,**  so  inevitably  sug^ 
gestine  the  **  music  of  the  spheres,**  should 
DMfs  been  employed  to  dinaignata  that  with 
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which  Philomel  salutes  the  goddess  of  the 
niifht.* 

105.  Temple^eaten  ternu.^  Terms  spent  as  a 
law-student  at  the  Temple  in  London. 

110.  The  tented  winUr-JUld,  etc.  The  hop- 
field  atf  it  looks  in  winter,  when  the  poles  are 
put  tof^ther  in  tent-like  stacks.  The  military 
n^nre  is  well  carried  out  in  the  descriptiou  of 
summer,  when  the  poles  are  set  up  attain  to 
support  the  vines  that  will  cover  them  with 
garhmds  of  ripened  cones  in  autumn. 

rJl.  And  mighty  courteous  in  the  Tnain.  In 
the  use  of  *  mighty'  there  is  something  ap- 
proaching; to  a  play  upon  the  word. 

]  35.  Nor  by  pUght  or  broken  ring*  etc.  Lovers 
used  sometimes  to  break  a  ring  in  two,  each 
keeping  one  of  the  pieces  in  token  of  betroth- 
al. 

147.  By  saUowy  rims.  Its  banks  bordered 
with  sallows,  or  willows. 

152.  One  that^  summer-blandCd^^  etc.^  One 
whose  widls  were  in  summer  all  white  with  the 
profuse  blossoms  of  the '  traveller's  joy '  {CUma" 
tis  vitalba)^  and  in  autumn  covered  partly  with 
its  featheryand  silky  tufts,  partly  with  ivy. 
Compare  'The  Golden  Tear*:  ' O'erflourish^d 
with  the  hoarv  clematis.' 

KK).  A  milky-way  on  earth.  Apath  white 
with  borders  of  lilies.  Compare  Wordsworth, 
*  The  OaffodiU ': — 

Contfaraom  m  the  stan  that  difaie 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  streteh*d  in  never-ending  Una. 

IRl.  Like  visions  in  the  Northern  dreamery's 
heavens.    *The  allusion  is  to  Swedenborg. 

lt)8.  For  she,  etc.  The  verb  is  eleven  lines 
below:  *  was  adored.* 

171.  Not  sowing  hedgerow  texts,  etc.  Not 
merely  scattering  tracts  among  thn  peasantrv. 

liU.  With  half  a  score  of  swarthy  faces.  His 
Indian  servants. 

VXi.     The  riose  ecliptic.    The  tropical  sun. 

'J<>2.  Unawares  theyfliUed  qff".  That  is,  her 
thoughts  wandered  off. 

221.  Gold  that  branch* d  itself,  etc.  An  apt 
description  of  the  exquisite  Indian  work  m 
metal. 

'£X\.  The  coxtlv  Sahib.  The  critic  in  *  BUck- 
wood  '  says:  *  W^mnst  own  we  are  much  puz- 
zled to  understand  in  what  sense  the  Indian 
kiiLsman  who  presents  E!dith  with  the  fatal  dai;- 
ger  is  called  the  costly  Sahib."  A  man  who 
made  such  handsome  gifts  to  his  relatives  was 
anything  but  costly  to  them;  and  large  as  may 
have  been  his  pennon,  we  cannot  think  the  poet 
meant  to  allnae  to  it  as  a  bnrden  on  the  East 
Indian  Company.'  We  wonder  that  the  re- 
viewer was  not  equally  troubled  by  the  wealthy 
scabbard  three  lines  below,  and  that  he  did  not 
suKgeRt  transposing  the  adjectives,  like  his  bro- 
ther Scotchman  who  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  Shakespeare  really  wrote  in  ^  As  Yon  Like 

Btonat  in  the  nuiniag  hrooka, 
BemHMM  in  books,  i>tc. 

What  would  the  prosaic  reviewer  make  of 


the  similar  use  of  oofl^ 
of  Vemoef'ii.».M? 

A  day  in  April  never 
To  abow  bow  coatly 

251.    Blwes  and  reds.    Thm  ttXan   « 
poUtical  parties,  like  Wbi^  and  Totisa. 

2.'Mi.     That  artat  pock-mtien  fdl&m^ 
poacher  for  whom  they  haa  been  em  tlsr  v; 

26:i.  This  Uaeksmith  barder-mmr^ 
*"  Gretna  Green  maniage.'  This  Seutc^ 
was  the  fint  convenient  Kalting'-plaea  for 
away  oonplea  from  Kngland,  who  eosJd  be 
ried  here  wi^ont  the  pabUeaiioa  cf  1mm* 
certain  other  formalities  prowribed  by  tW 
lish  law,  nothing  being  required  inSwfftla»fl 
a  mutual  deelaration  of  marriaee  m  wvs 
of  witnesses,  —  a  oereroony  whiea  eooJa  W 
formed  instantly,  evea  in  the  eaaa  off 
For  some  years  a  Uaeksmiik  waa  tib* 
who  officiated  at  these  estea: 
Owine  to  chang«!S  in  both  tba 
Sooteh  laws,  Gretna  Gveea  is  no 
for  sneh  matches. 

atiS.  l^at  cursed  Framet^  with 
It  will  be  remembered  thai  tlia 
poem  is  supposed  to  be  \TXi. 

277.    Aid  Sir  Aylmer  A^\ 


:3 


Mtdl^dL     ir^ 


ing  on  the  neif^bor's  hint,  tboogli  too 
to  let  hi™  know  it. 

280.    PaleastkeJepkka'sdinsgkar,    A 
phetio  picture  here. 

'Jiil.    As  the  wind-hooer  kamgs  ra 
species  of  hawk  (Faleo  Hmnncwhts)^ 
from  its  hoveriqg  in  the  wind, 
balance.' 

4(K>.  His  richest  bee^s^htfffitm^  him 
His  oldest  and  choicest  port,    Thm  ^bae*; 
is  a  peculiar  film  in  this  wf 
resemblanee  to  tlie  wing  of  a  boa.    It  is  1 
esteemed  by  comoissevis  aa  a  marie  «f 
*  The  waning  red  *  in  the  next  liiae  ia  ae  aOi 
to  the  gradual  change  from  red  to  a  panua 
brown  which  tak<<s  place  in  port  wine. 

42H-I31.     The  rmn  qf  heaven,  oW  dftr 
bitter  tears,  etc.    The  compU 
of  'Bhurkwood'  is  'faint 


r.-% 


4;i5-4;57.  The  lawless  sdenee 
The  labyrinthic  coroploity  of 
aptly  desrribed  in  these  liaea. 

455.     Thepardens  of  thai  rival 
Temple  Gardens  in  London,  where 
pluekeil  the  white  rose  and 
Compare  '  1  Henry  VI.*  ii.  4. 

44>).    Ran  a  Malayan  oMci^  «i 
Made  a  furious  and  indiaerin  ~ 
those  Malaya  who  sometimea 
tic  state  with  dagger  in  hand,  reHiair 
amuck ! '  and  attacking  all  who 
way.    We  often  meet  with  the 
sion  *'  run  a  muck:  *  and  the  fint . 
text  here  was  *'  a  Malayan  nraek.* 

490.    The  mpkdy  wirrr  of  their 
A  poacher,  natng  snans  «f  wire  to 
hares. 

fiO».    The  bmmd  <^  Joksu    Ibai 


baa 


•heiW. 
Oil 


is* 
iasfc^ 
*ABy<^* 
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NOTES   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


84s 


n^  into  the  bnrk  of  the  tree  in  the  reign  of 
liC  «luhn,  ooTttred  from  view  by  bark  growing 
oenturie^  but  never  adhering  to  the  part 
ku<led,  ana  finalW  diaoloeed  by  the  faliing^ff 
tKia  outer  irrowth.  Major  Hooke  (quotMl  in 
otes  and  Queries  *  for  September  25,  1880) 
U»  ua  that  *  in  cutting  down  some  timber  in 
rk.  I juid  and  BUiagh,  m  bherwood  Forest,  let> 
^  lijty e  been  found  out  or  stamped  iu  the  bodv 
tbe  treea«  denoting  the  King*s  reign  in  which 
ty  ^prere  to  marked.  The  oiphen  were  of  the 
icns  of  James  I.,  of  William  and  Mary,  and 

•  of  King  John.  The  mark  of  John  was 
:l&teen  inches  within  the  tree,  and  something 
>re  than  a  foot  from  the  centre;  it  was  out 
•'wn  in  1791.'  ScTeral  other  instances  of  trees 
Aring  *  the  brand  of  John  *  are  cited  by  corre- 
oodents  of  the  same  journal. 

511 ».     Burti  hU  oum  wyvem  on  the  Beat.    The 

al    bore  the  Aylmer  arms.     See  on  line  17 

»ove. 

ICAK     Tks  black  republic  on  his  elms.    The 

iktIc   of  rooks.     Compare  'Locksley  Hall': 

tJie  clAOg^ing  rookery.^ 

5:fO.  Swoeeping  the  frothfly  from  the  fe$cue. 
"be  ^  frothfly  *  (Aphrophora  svumaria)  is  also 
nown  as  the  *  froth -insect,'  *  froth  -  worm,* 
froghopper,'  etc.  ^Fescue'  is  the  name  of 
laay  kmds  of  grass  in  the  Kenns  Festuca, 

a^Si).  Babyisms.  Loyeis*  baby-talk:  a  word 
lAtiug  back  only  to  1891).  according  to  the  *  New 
Sni^lish  Dictionary.*  The  *  Blackwood '  critic 
lonbta  whether  the  deacriotion  is  true  to  the 
ime.  He  says:  *In  the  last  century  letter- 
rritinfr  was  a  stately,  graye,  and  formal  thing, 
iren  amongst  near  relations.  And  we  have  no 
lonbt  that  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  like 
Leolin,  and  the  heiress  of  the  good  -  breeding, 
ihongh  not  of  the  pride,  of  the  Aylmexe,  could 
irrite  to  one  another  without  forgetting  the  es- 
tablished proprieties  of  their  day.* 

filiO.  A  Martinis  summer.  The  mild  weather 
eoTning*  near  Martinmas,  or  St.  Martin's  Day, 
the  11th  of  November,  oorreeponding  to  the 
^  Indian  Summer  *  of  New  England.    Compare 

*  1  Henry  VI.*  i.  2. 131:  '  Expect  Saint  Martin's 
Bummer,  halcjron  days,*  etc. 

571-<»73.  Likejiies  thai  haunt  a  wounds  or 
deer,  or  men,  etc.  *  The  simile  is  at  once  new 
and  appropriate,  and  the  divine  beauty  of  the 
exception  staads  out  in  stronger  relief  from 
the  dark  background  *  C  Blackwood  *). 

57^.  Star  to  tUtr  vibrates  light,  etc.  Compare 
the  illnstnUiona  of  the  same  mysterimw  sym- 
pftthv  of  souls  widely  sundered  in  *"  Enoch  Ar^ 

585.  With  a  weird  bright  eve,  etc.  The  line 
should  be  scanned  thus:  With  a  weird  )  bright 
eye  |  sweating  |  and  trem-  |  ble-ing;  *  making 
*  trembling  *  a  tris^able,  as  many  similar  words 
are  lengthened  in  Elixabethan  poets.  Com^iare 
Shakespeare,  *'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,*  i.  3. 
R4:  *0,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth;^ 
'Coriolanuft,*  i.  1.  Ifi9:  *Ton,  the  great  toe  of 
this  assemUif,''  etc. 

dl8.    Thetr  own  gray  towers  or  plain 'faced 


tahcmacle.  The  neighboring  church  (of  Eng- 
land) or  chapel  (of  Dissenters).  The  people 
from  the  former,  supposed  to  be  of  the  oetter 
class,  are  *  all  in  mourning;  *  while  the  humbler 
folk  from  the  latter  can  a&ord  only  some  bit  of 
black  as  a  badge  of  sorrow. 

628.  The  verse, 'Behold,' etc.  See  Matthew, 
xziii.  38,  or  Luke,  xiii.  35. 

(344.  Gash  thyteff,  priest,  and  honor  thy  brute 
Baal.    Compare  1  Agings,  zviii.  28. 

648.  The  babe  shall  lead  the  lion.  Compare 
Isaiah,  xi.  6;  and  for  the  next  line,  Isaiah, 
xzxv.  1. 

651.  No  coarse  and  blockish  god  qf  acreage. 
The  Roman  god  Terminus,  who  presided  over 
the  boundaries  of  private  property.  So  Lord 
Tennyson  explaifted  it  in  a  letter  to  me. 

671.  Not  passinp  through  the  fire,  etc.  As  in 
the  worship  of  Moloch.  C!ompare  Leviticus, 
xviii.  21,  2  Kings,  xxiii.  10,  Jeremiah,  xxxii. 
35,  etc. 

681.  The  angd  that  said 'Hail!'  See  Luke, 
i.28. 

6!)8.  The  hand  that  robed  your  cottage-watts 
with  ^flowers.    See  151  fol.  above. 

716.^  May  wreck  itself  without  the  pilot's  guilt. 
Alluding  to  his  brother's  suicide,  wJiich  he  sug^ 
gests  may  have  been  in  a  moment  of  frenzy, 
and  therefore  without  the  guilt  of  deliberate 
self-murder. 

724.  That  knit  themselves  for  summer-shadow. 
That  contract  the  brow  instinctively  in  the  glare 
of  sunshine. 

728.  Anger-charm'dfrom  sorrow.  His  wrath 
overpowering  his  grief,  as  if  by  a  maeic  spell. 

742.  Or  tn  the  waste,  '  Repent.'  Like  John 
the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  See  Matthew, 
iii.  1,  2  ;  and  for  what  precedes,  Daniel,  iv.  25, 
V.  2(),  etc. 

759.  Sent  like  the  twelve-divided  concubine, 
etc.    See  Judges,  xix.  29. 

7()0.  Out  yonder.  That  is,  in  France.  See 
on  265  above. 

771.  May  Pharaoh's  darkness,  etc.  See  Exo- 
dus, X.  21,  and  Matthew,  xxvii.  45. 

824.  ^  Yet  to  the  lychgate,  etc.  ^  A  churchyard 
gate  with  a  porch  under  which  a  bier  was 
formerly  placed  while  the  introductory  part  of 
the  bunal-service  was  read.  It  is  also  oedled  a 
corpse-oate,  which  means  the  same,  lich  (Anglo- 
Saxon  lie)  being  an  old  word  for  ^  dead  body. 
ThRse  gates  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

842.  The  dark  retinue  reverencing  death. 
*  Retinue  *  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable, 
as  in  '  The  Princess,*  iiL :  *  Went  forth  in  long 
retinue  following  up;*  and  Hi^uinevere  * :  'Of 
his  and  her  retinue  moving  they.*  Thin  is  the 
accent  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  in  the  only 
instances  in  which  they  use  the  word  in  verse. 

849.  The  hawk's,  cast.  Indigestible  matter 
ejected  from  the  stomach  by  the  hawk  or  other 
bird  of  prey. 

851 .  The  rabbit  fondles  his  own  harmless  face. 
As  the  timid  creature  does  this  only  when  abso- 
lutely at  ease,  nothing  could  better  indicate  the 
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complete  deeoladon  of  the  scene;  but  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  picture  are  in  keeping. 

A  correspondent  of  *  Notes  aucf  Qperies  *  says 
that  the  scene  of  ^  Aylmer^s  Field '  is  ^  Aylmer- 
■ton  in  Norfolk.*  I  presorae  he  refers  to  Ayl- 
mertofiy  a  parish  twenty  miles  north  of  Norwich, 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  coast.     Rye's 

*  Quide  to  Norfolk '  mentions  it  as  *  interesting: 
from  the  open  pits  or  earth  dweUings  .  .  .  which 
are  locally  called  ** shrieking  pits,*'  from  the 
local  belief  that  the  wraith  of  a  woman  is  al- 
ways wandering  about  looking  into  them  at 
night-time,  wringing  her  hands  and  shrieking.' 

Page2r>3.    Sea  Dreams. 

*"  Poor  Esther  Johnson  said  of  Swift  that  he 
could  write  beautifully  on  a  jiroomstick;  but 
even  a  broomstick,  if  one  were  permitted  to 
wander  in  thought  to  the  woods  in  which  it 
grew,  might  seem  a  likelier  subject  for  poetrv 
than  the  pecuniary  loss  of  a  city  clerk,  on  which 
Tennyson  has  contrived  to  hang  a  powerful  and 
beautiful  poem  *  (Bayne). 

*  The  grace  of  the  noem,*  aaja  the  *  Quarterly 
Review,'  ^  is  equallea  by  tne  winning  kindliness 
of  it.*  Stedman  calls  it  *  a  poem  of  measure- 
less satire  and  much  idyllio  beauty.' 

Line  4.  Her  dear  germander  eye,  ^  *  Some 
might  call  this  a  touch  of  Pre-Raphaelite  con- 
ceit or  afiPectation,  but  I  think  a  poet  has  a 
right  to  invent  color-words  for  himself  when 
he  wants  them,  provided  only  that  they  are  ex- 
pressive, picture*ic|ue,  and  not  toj  far>fetdied. 
There  is  no  word  in  the  language  that  will  de- 
fine the  particular  tint  of  blue  which  yoo  see 
not  nnfreqnently  in  the  eye  of  an  ailing  child 
so  well  as  that  which  is  here  applied  bpr  Tenny- 
son. It  is  the  faintly  mottlea  bine  of  tbe  ger* 
mander  speedwell  {veronica  chanuadryt)  —  no- 
thing else.  As  the  little  flower  can  be  seen 
in  summer  in  every  English  lane,  the  reference 
to  it  can  hardly  be  called  far-fetched '  (Bayne). 
I  believe,  however,  that  germander  is  nere  ap- 
plied to  the  color  of  the  child's  eye  in  health, 
not  when  ^ailing.' 

8.  Small  were  hia  gains.  The  fint  reading 
was:  *  His  gains  wore  small.' 

15.  To  buy  strange  s/uares.  At  first,  ^wild 
shares.' 

19.  Varier$  from  the  ^urdk.  That  is,  IHs- 
senti^rs. 

23.  The  Starlet  Woman,  The  Church  of 
Rome;  his  interi>retation  of  Revelation,  xvii.  3. 
For  the  ^Apocalyptic  millstone,'  see  Revel»- 
tion,  zviti.  21. 

.S3.     TTkey  came  and  paced  the  shore.    At  first, 

*  moved  and  paced  the  shore.' 

«H.  The  large  air.^  Compare  Virgil,  *  ^neid,  * 
▼i.  (>40:  ^Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumibe 
▼es^it.' 

fA).  Till  all  the  sails  were  darkened  in  the 
east^  etc.  *  There  is  another  reading,  fresh  and 
bright,  from  nature's  own  pnee !  You  stand  by 
the  sea,  on  a  south ward-lnoking  coast,  as  the 
sun  goes  down.  Wef(tward,  where  the  smIs 
come  between  you  and  the  sunset,  they  show 
simply  AS  spotx  of  shade;  eastward,  where  rhev 
axe  farther  from  the  sun  than  you,  they  catoh 


the  gleam  from  the  west,  mad  erciy  mS 
speck  of  rose-light.    I  call  that  a  snptf I 
lustration  of  our  Alfred's  ^^  tsvtk  of  Um^ 
(Bayne). 

For  'TiU  sll'  the  fintieedii^mn' 

44.     Let  not  the  sun  go  dotpn  mpan  psm 
See  EphesianB,  iv.  2H. 

47.    Bemembtring  her  dear  Lard. 
*our  dear  Lord.' 

65,  m.    Is  it  so  true  that 
beaif    The  first  reading  was:  — 

It  la  not  true  ibat  Beomd  Ihoegliti  an  hi^ 
But  fint,  and  Uiird,  whicli  are  a  rifmt  tsm, 

Tainsh  considers  the  alteratiaa  ati  ■sKafsJ 
one;  iMit  the  interrogative  form  SBsas  ta  a*  li 
add  a  bitter  emphaisis  to  the  stsfctfwast,  mA  S 
weaken  it  b^  tne  expression  of  dnehi.  m  fei 
understands  it.  . 

70.  Whenjirst  I  fronUd  kirn.  At  fii«.  1 
lighted  on  him.' 

84.  had  you  ill  dreams  f  Id  the  dxsso  :fd 
follows,  the  results  of  speeolatioo  ant  oantiwel 
with  thone  of  honest  work. 

ISO.  1  thought  J  couid  have  died  t»  tan  f 
This  is  true  to  the  intenity  of  fn»Kn;^»»tf»i 


experienoe  in  dreams. 

148.  Hee  Daniel  aeuem  and  tnu  At  InC 
^  seven,  Uie  tenth.' 

154.  And  all  things  work  togokerjertit  pdy 
etc.    See  Romans,  viii.  28. 

17&-194.  With  all  his  coMnaM«sW«vf| 
askew^  etc*  \A  masterly  imitatksi  of  obt  (■« 
KngKah  satiric  style.  I  am  not  sne  ^m(^k 
was  Di^den  or  Cowper  that  TanaireDe  bW  a 
mind,  and  I  esmiot  help  tfainkisv  iW  b*  '"^ 
have  been  infinoioed,  in  composag  tli*  b'^ 
by  Crabbe.  The  first  line  will  ivaUl  I»rT<kt«  i 
''  With  two  left  legs  and  Judas  wlm^d  Ur 
(Bayne).  The  critic  in  '  Blackwood  *  ar  tV< 
the  first  two  lines  ^might  be  swam  to  ss  h^* 
any  day.' 

186.  Made  Him  kis  eatspam^  emd  the  C'm 
histool.  This  line  and  the  next  wertaot  a  »• 
first  version. 

10ft.  Iloaiheit:  hehad9e9«rkindh}f^'*■ 
^  Her  answer  honora  Tennyson,  and  is,  >?  ^ 
plication,  one  of  the  noblest  tribute!  ••r'H 
to  the  heart-wiadom  d  woman  *  iBm^'. 

201.  ^  But  round  the  Norths  etc.    tW  trfjjj 

? notation  passes  into  direct  in  fine  tSl:  *  T** 
fixt,'  etc    The  fiist  readii«  hers 


SU9 
It  aw«d  me.     Well  — T  dreamed  thmi  tonaA  tti  R^ 
A  liffbt,  a  b«lt  of  Inminooa  vapor,  lay. 
And  ever  In  it  a  low  moaleal  note 
Swpird  up  and  died;  and,  aa  it  awett'd,  a  tM|t 
Of  breaker  come  from  omt  the  bolt,  and  ami 
Oifw  with  tb«  RTowiii^  note,  and  wben  tlm  fSs 
Hivl  raach*d  a  thoaderaua  lulneaa,  ou  lAav  HIb 
Br^^kf^.  inixt  with  awfnl  light  (tb«  aanw  m  tM 
IfftirA  lived  wlthfai  the  bait)  by  ukiek  I  mv.««pi 


The  'Quarterly  Review'  leasarka:  *\^  V 
have  a  fsult  to  find,  it  is  with  tW  m^^'* 
dream.  This  dream  is  vasnae  aad  e«i'*'* 
too  ponderous  for  the  piece.  It  laWw*  '■*! 
the  doable  uhseuritj  of  being  bolk  ditsv  i^ 
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pory,  and  it  remains  with  ua  a  doolit  to  this 
wrhft»therwe  have  bit  upon  the  true  mean- 
of  it,  or  whether  the  poet  will  rise  up  in 
CXu.«^ot  against  our  interpretation.  We  nad 
lmC  said  with  Bottom  that  it  is  ^*  past  the 
of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was."  Not 
;  tHia  is  all  a  fault,  for,  as  the  husband  tells 
,  licwutetges  the  pulpiteer  and  the  unfamiliar 
%u    rt>ar  were  likely  parents  of  snob  a  fan* 

.a^ii«  says  that  the  dream  *  seems  to  be  an 
i^iziAtive  shadowing  forth  of  the  general 
L>lut4onary  movement  of  those  times,  and  of 
l>H.t>tle  of  churches  and  sects,  of  creeds  and 
fkciciams.  through  all  whieh — an  echo,  shall 
atty  ?  of  the  indestructible  harmony  in  her 
1  iieart  —  she  hears  a  note  of  Divine  music. 
ulers  will  find  much  food  for  musing  in  these 


1.V-1S18.    And  poMt  into  the  beit,  etc.   The  first 
clis|^  was:  — 

And  psit  Into  tba  belt,  snd  iweird  again 
7  o  music;  ever  when  it  broke  /  saw 
TUe  statues,  saint  or  king  or  founder, /all/ 
TlKon  from  Ute  yap*  0/  ruin  uiAieA  ii  left,  ete. 

SS2.     And  Jie  grieved,  etc.    Originally:  — 

And /grieved 
In  my  atranse  dream,  /  knew  not  why,  sto. 

225.  Am  their  ekrieks,  etc*  At  first,  'when 
sir  fliirieks,'  etc. 

£27.  While  none  mark'd  it.  Originally,  *  tho' 
oe  luarkM  it.' 

2:U.  To  the  waste  deepe  together,  ete.  The 
nt  reading  was :  '  To  the  waste  deeps  together: 
d  I  fizt,'  etc. 

SH^i.  Oitr  BoanergeM  nnth  his  threats  qf  doom. 
>inpare  Mark«  iii.  17. 

24<{.  But  if  there  were,  ete.  Originally,  *  But 
Bre  there  snoh,*  ete. 

257.  The  dimpled, fiounce  qf  the  seor^below. 
did  not  understand  this  when  editing  the 
»eni  in  1887,  and  Lord  Tennyson  explainea  it  in 
letter  thus:  '  The  reference  is  to  a  long  dark- 
«en  seaweed,  one  of  the  Laminar ia,  called 
le  '^  aea-furbelow,"  with  dimpled,  fiounce-like 
Iirea.  Boys  sometimes  running  along  the  sand 
rainat  the  wind  with  this  seaweed  in  their 
mda  make  it  flap  for  sport.  I  should  have 
it  a  note  to  this  in  ray  book.  The  name  "'  sea- 
irbelow  **  is  not  generally  known.*  A  similar 
iaweed  is  known  on  our  New  England  coast  as 
la  *'  Devil's  aproD-string.' 
25t>-2Cl.  Why  were  you  silent  when  I  spoke  to- 
ight  f  In  place  of  this  and  the  two  next  lines, 
le  first  version  had  the  following:  — 

I  would  not  tell  you  then  to  spoil  yoar  day, 
But  he  at  whom  you  rail  10  much  la  dead. 

2A0.     This  baby  song.    *  An  exonisite  lullaby, 
song  which  all  mothers  may  leam,  for  it  is 

rhat  household  songs  should  be,  tender,  simple, 

raoeful,   and   picturesque  *    (*  Quarterly   Ke- 

iew '). 
Pace  257.    Odk  Suno  at  ths  Otkkisq  of 

mm  biTXiuf ATio2(Ai«  LxaiBiTiox. 


line  7.  O  silent  father  qf  our  kings  to  be. 
Prince  Albert.    Compare  p.  xv.  above. 

10.  The  world-comneliing  plan.  Compiling 
is  used  in  the  etymological  sense  of  *  bringing 
together.' 

A  WkLCOXE  to  Al.EXAin>ILA. 

Lines  2(>-24.  Bush  to  the  ro^ .  .  .  when  he 
welcomes  the  land.  These  five  lines  were  not  in 
the  first  version. 

Page  2&».    Thb  Grandmothkb. 

For  the  suggestion  of  this  poem,  see  the  '  Me- 
moir,' vol.  i.  n.  432. 

Page  260.   J^obthkbit  Fabmxb,  Old  Sttlb. 

I  add  a  few  additional  gloesarial  notes  from 
Palgrave's  ^  Lyrical  Poems  by  Lord  Tennyson ' 
(London,  1885). 

Page  261.  ^asta  beSn,  hast  thou  been;  thoort, 
thou  art;  mo&nt^  may  not  have:  point,  pint; 
^issfn,  himself;  towd,  told;  boy^  by:  Lam  d  a 
ma^  bed,  learned  he  may  be  (a  stands  for  he  in 
this  dialect):  a  cast  oop,  he  cast  up  against  me; 
owt,  ought;  ^Siver,  howsoever;  boy  um,  by  him; 
stubbed,  broken  up  for  cultivation;  moind,  re- 
member; boggle,  bogle,  haunting  spirit;  the  lot, 
piece  of  waste;  raaiwcf  and  rembied,  tore  up  and 
threw  away;  Kedper^s  it  wur,  it  was  the  gnme-  . 
keeper's  ghost;  at  ^soize,  at  the  assizes;  Uubbut, 
do  but;  yows,  ewes. 

Page  262.  ta-year,  this  vear;  ihniff,  thWmgb; 
haate  oonderd,  eight  hunored;  t/tuttv,  thiHv;  a 
moost,  he  must;  cauve,  calve;  hoafms,  holms, 
mounds  of  slightly  rising  groimd;  quoloty, 
quality,  the  gentry;  thessen,  themselves;  sewer* 
toy,  surely;  howd,  hold;  Sartin-sewer,  oertiun 
sure;  kittle,  kettle,  boiler;  Hiuzin*  an^  maazin'^ 
wonying  with  a  hiss  and  astomshingj  atta,  art 
thou;  Uodttler,  teetotaler;  a'«  hcUlus  t'  the  owd 
tadle,  is  always  telling  the  same  old  story;  Jioy^ 
fly. 

NOBTHEBN  FaBMBB,  NeW  StTLB. 

The  following  notes  are  added  by  Palgr^ve:  — 

Page  262.  craw  toplurk,  crow  to  pluck,  mat- 
ter to  dispute;  lass^  oaughter. 

Pa^  263.  as  'an/  nawt^  as  has  nothing;  wednt 
'a,  will  not  have;  shut  on,  clear  of;  t'  we  grip, 
in  the  little  dnuning-ditcb;  tued  an^  moiCd, 
put  himself  in  a  stew  and  toiled;  run  oop,  his 
land  run  up. 

Page  265.    The  Saiix>r  BoT. 

Line  12.  Awi  in  thy  heart  the  scrawl  shall 
play.  In  the  Lincolnshire  dialect,  *  the  youn^ 
of  the  dog^rab '  is  known  as  the  *  scrawl '  (Halli- 
well,  *'  Archaic  Dictionary '). 

Page  266.    Boadicea. 

Written  in  1859  C  Memoir,'  vol.  i.  p.  436),  the 
metre  being  'an  echo  of  the  metre  in  the 
*'  Atys"  of  Catullus.'  The  poet '  wished  that 
it  were  musically  annotated  so  that  it  might  be 
read  witJi  proper  quantity  and  force.'  He  found 
that  people  woula  not  understand  the  rhythm; 
but  he  said  that  Sf  they  would  only  read  it 
straight  like  prose  just  as  it  is  written,  it  would 
come  all  rigiit.' 

Paee  268.  Spsgiven  op  a  Tbakblation  op 
THR  Iliad  in  Blank  Verse. 

The  firat  line  of  the  translation  originally  read 
thus:  'bo  Hector  saui,  and  sea-like  roard 
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hoit;'  and  this  was  retained  in  the  *£no6h 
Arden '  reprint. 

The^  last  two  lines  were  as  foIlowB  in  the 
magazine:  — 

And  champing  golden  grain  their  horwe  efeood 
Hard  by  the  chariots,  waiting  for  the  dawn; 

and  the  rollowin^  foot-note  was  appended:  — 

*0r,  if  soinethine  like  the  spondaic  clooe  of 
the  line  be  required, 

Andwaited  —  17  their  charioU  —  the  fair  dawn. 

Or,  more  literally, 

And  champing  the  white  barley  and  epelt,  their  sfeeeda 
Btood  by  the  cars,  waiting  tlie  throned  mom.* 

There  was  also  the  following  foot-note  to 

*  honey-hearted  *: 

I  Or  ''  wine  sweet  to  the  mind,"  bnt  I  nse 
this  epithet  sirapiv  as  a  synonym  of  **  sweet."  ' 

In  the  *"  Eaioch  Arden '  volame,  the  reading  in 
the  text  was:  — 

And  champing  golden  grain,  the  horaee  stood 
Hard  by  their  chariots,  waiting  for  the  dawn; 

with  this  foot-note:  — 
*  Or  more  literally  — 

And  eating  hoary  grahi  and  pnlae  the  steeds 
Stood  by  thohr  can,  waiting  the  thronM  moriL* 

Page  269.    Thk  Third  or  February,  1852. 

No  ohai^res  have  been  made  in  the  poem ; 
bnt  some  reprints  have  *  It  might  safe  oe '  in 
the  2d  stanza,  and  *  And  flung  the  burthen '  in 
the  5th. 

Page  271.    The  SprrEFUL  Letter. 

In  the  2d  stanza,  *  little  bard  '  was  originally 

*  foolish  bard.*  The  ;jd  and  4th  stanzas  were  as 
follows:  — 

This  fallen  leaf,  is  n*t  fame  as  brief  r 
Mv  rhymes  may  hare  been  the  stroager, 

Tet  hate  me  not,  but  abide  your  lot; 
I  last  but  a  moment  longer. 

O  faded  leaf,  isn*t  fame  as  brief  f 

What  room  is  here  for  a  hater  ? 
Yet  the  yellow  leaf  hates  the  greener  leaf; 

For  it  hangs  one  moment  later. 

The  nth  had  *  isn't  that  your  C17  ?  *  and  the 
next  hue  was  '  And  I  shall  live  to  see  it.'  The 
last  stanza  read  thus:  — 

O  nimmer  leaf,  is  n*t  Ufe  as  brief  T 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 
And  my  heart,  ray  heart  is  an  erervreeD; 

1  hate  the  spites  and  follies. 

Page  272.    Literary  Squabbles. 
For  the   history  of  this   poem,  see  p.  xv. 
above. 

In  the  2d  stanza,  the  reading  in  *  Pncch '  was 

That  hate  each  other,'  and     brothers'  for 

brethren.'     In  the  3d  suinza,   'strain*  was 

strive ';  the  last  line  of  the  4th  was  *  Like 

those  that  cried  Diana  great ';  and  the  last  lino 

of  the  nth  had  'kindly  silenoe'  for  'perfect 

stillness.* 

Paire  274.    LucRETius. 

*The  poem  is  Roman,  not  Greek,  and  it  bean 


the  imprasB  of  the  Roman  raoeb  In  T 
Greek  poems,  the  Greek's  girave  booan 
throngh  the  modem  thongfat,  ibiTnf<rh  tib 
em  description  of  Nature.  £TeB  10 
like  those  of  Athena  and  of  Ulyssca.  i  •  1  .tt 
hand  m  hand  with  the  ezperieoee  of  iif «. 
in  '*  Lucretius,"  stem,  robust,  riflrid  da*? 
8elf-«husttn«  self-approved  law  m  finst;  tlie  m 
of  the  beautiful  as  a  part  of  Itf o  dotta  mat  jfp 
in  the  poem.  Lucretius  has  no  i«Jaipn«  ■ 
that  of  aooaptauoe  of  Nature,  bot  in  that  ^ 
faithful.  He  has  no  dntv  to  the  vr^-ds^  fak'j 
has  du^  to  his  own  philowphio  beiour.  \ 
ditts  rather  than  be  mastered  by  lustful  «ik  | 
which  a  Greek,  even  in  th«  noble  tunc  vi 
beauty  meant  pure  harmonv,  would  hare  t^ 
throngh,  smiled  at,  and  forigotten. 

'The  philosophy  also  is  a  Greek  philcMw 
but  Lucretius  has  made  it  Roman  in  tc« 
and  one  of  the  noble  excellences  of  ths  ^  •  1 
that  Tennyson  has  never  deviated  in  a  »' 
word  from  the  Roman  baas  of  the  eooL  Y, 
over,  it  takes  a  great  poet  to  Mmmilst. 
Tennyson  does,  the  essence  of  LoerwtiB*  1 
thinker  and  a  poet  in  the  apaoe  of  ^botfl  -. 
lines;  and  to  combine  this  with  the  i>?piw»d 
tion  of  a  man  in  an  hour  of  doom  ami  dia^I 
such  as  an  inferior  poet,  ovtsriondixn;  >*  ^* 
frenzied  ornament,  would  have  auide  iat^ 
perate.  Tennyson's  masterly  i«tio*tioa. 
restraint  only  to  the  absolutely  mifw^aiQ 
supreme  in  this  poem '  (Stopfonl  Brook«'. 

Line  13.    L^  by  the  TeacAer,  «<A<i«  W 
divine,    Epicurus,  who,  acootdior  to  ^ 
Laerdns,  wrote  three  hundred  voiames. 

37.  A  void  wtu  made  in  Natv^^  «Cr.  *^y\ 
possibility,  or  rather  ultimate  eeitaaniy  t'  *^ 
dissolution  is  repeated  over  aad  ov«r*  acw  ^ 
Lucretius ' (J. C.  Gollins'a  ' lUaatsntio^ at  Te- 
nyson':  London,  1891). 

40.  Buiningalong the  ittimi9ohIf  iVoar.  lW 
pareMilton,  *  Faradise  Lost,*  vi.  itfi:^ 

Hen  WW 
Heaven  mining  from  Ifiaim 

On  the  lines  that  follow,  onamnavs  * 
ii.  999-1022,  and  v.  82H-«,38. 

52.    Bui  girls,  Hetairai^  €fe. 
lots  (the  Greek  knlpa%), 

.M.     The    mulberry 'fared   DktatarU 
Referring  to  Sulla  in  his  latter  j^an. 

Ki.    The  guietgodt.    Compare  the  Ittt 
of  *  The  Lotos-E^teis,'  and  '^nooe*: -^ 

God»,  who  have  aCtetoM 
Reet  fai  a  happy  place  and  quieS  anii 
Above  the  thunder,  etc. 

See  also  lines  76-79  and  104-110  balov. 

82.    Thy  Mavors,    Mars. 

>^i^.  The  Troian.  Anchisps;  as  *  the  wnes^*^ 
hunter'  is  Adonin,  and  *thi«  beaidlr««  •>■!> 
arbiter'  (see  ^CEnono')  is  Paris.  *Thre  r^ 
Sicilian '  is  fSmpedoeles. 

iVi.  Kypris,  The  Greek  Kiwpm.  m  Af^tfo 
dite  (Venus)  was  called,  from  the  hUmA  ai  <> 
pnia,  lipr  favorite  jw»at. 

^.    The  aU-'ytturaiing  pawtn  umd 
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'  In  th«fle  lines  Tennyson  has  oan^ht 
»no  ioyooa  note  of  Lucretius,  his  intense  and 
t  cleliKht  in  Nature,  as  raptutooa  as  Shel- 
t'  CCollins). 

II.      JIfy  Memmius.    Cains  Menunins  Gemel- 
to  'wliom  Lucretius  dedicated  his  *  De  Be^ 

c7 .       Or  lend  an  ear  to  Plato  where  he  aay*^ 
T*H«»  reference^  is  to  the  |  Phiedo,*^  ri.:  m« 

ntv  AU«cF  oM'  dvci&«flp«a»civ  (we  men  are  as  it 
«»  on  guard,  and  a  man  ought  not  to  free 
isel£  from  it,  nor  to  run  away).  As  Mr.  Col- 
no^es,  Jowett  takes  ^^wpi,  to  mean  a  prison: 
,  ^exinyson^s  interpretation  mapr  be  correct. 
.to  seems  to  be  idlading  to  a  saymg  of  Pythar 
aui,  to  whidi  Cicero  refers  C  l>e  Seneotnte,' 
;  *  V'etatane  Vythm^raa  injussn  imperatoris, 
est  £>ei,  ae  praesidio  et  statione  vitaa  deoe- 

<>4.    How  should  the  m ind^  except  it  loved  them^ 

9j>^  etc,    *  These  lines  contain,  with  the  pas- 

rn   tliat  follows,  an  allusion  to  the  images  or 

laoAtions  which,  according  to  Lucretius,  mat- 

r  is  alyrmys  throwing  off  *  (  Collins). 

Lbl.      But   who  was  he  that   in  the  qarden 

zre«f«  etc.    Compare  Ovid,  *  Fasti,*  iii.  291- 

K,  *'  'where  Egeria  instructs  Nnma  to  ensnare 

COB  and  Faunus,  that  they  may  show  him  how 

e    tliunderbolts  of  Jupiter  may  be  averted' 

U>111d8). 

2Ji5.     Not  he,  who  bears  one  name  with  her^  etc. 

hilt  IB,  with  Lucretia. 

27:1.      Thus— thus:  the  soul , flies  out  and  dies 

I  the  mr.    The  repetition  of  *  thus  *  marks  the 

iooesaiva  stabs  of  the  dagger.    Collins  com- 

&r«sft  the  '  .£neid,'  iv.  GfiO:    i)ic,  sic,  juvat  ire 

lb  umbras.' 

*'  How  the  whole  poem  is  wrought,  how  nobly 
le  cliaracter  of  Lucretius  emerges  line  after 
u<;,  with  what  poetic  strength  and  sculpturing 
ower  his  raasenline  passion  clears  its  way  to 
eath  till  the  brief  close  shuts  up  the  tragedy. 
i  for  everr  reader  to  grasp  as  he  has  capacity ' 
l^topford  Brooke). 

Pairo  281.    The  Lover's  Tale. 

*  The  lover's  sorrow  is  mingled  up  with  Na- 
nre.  Every  natural  description  illustrates  and 
vflectA  the  changing  moods  of  the^  characters. 

•  .  The  one  charm  of  the  poem  is  its  yonth- 
Silneea.  The  lavishness,  the  want  of  temper- 
Mici!,  the  inabilitr  to  stop  when  enough  has 
t>et*n  said,  the  welling-over  of  words,  the  boy- 
ahness  of  sentiment,  the  playing  at  sorrow  — 
while  the^  prove  that  Tennyson  was  right  in 
withdrawing  the  poem  from  publication —  nev- 
ertboless  give  us  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of 
tonrbing  vonth  '  (Stopford  Brooked 

*  With  The  Golden  Snpper  "  there  comes  a 
chauige.  Tlie  treatment  is  more  dramatic,  the 
grnsp  on  the  subject  more  confident.  Event 
follows  event  wit)i  spirited  rapidity.  Tlie  |)i«'- 
tnres  are  not  less  vivid,  but  tn(>y  are  sketched 
vith  bolder,  clp»r<>r  t/»nchp8  '  AV»ncb\ 

P«ce  :m.    IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING. 

lirdieation.  This  was  first  inserted  in  the 
•dition  of  1D62.    It  is  not  merely  a  tribute  to 


Prince  Albert,  \  but  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
poem  very  artistically  as  well,  by  introducing 
the  idea  of  chivalry  that  Arthur  set  before  his 
knights'  (Littledale). 

Lme  6.  Scarce  other  than  mp  king*s  ideal 
knight.  The  first  reading  was  *'  my  own  ideal 
knight.' 

12.  Commingled  with  the  gloom  of  imminent 
war.  Alluding  to  the  threatened  war  with  the 
United  tStates  on  account  of  the  *  Trent '  affair. 
It  was  largely  through  Prince  Albert's  influence 
that  the  daufifer  was  averted. 

13.  The  shadow  qf  his  loss  drew  like  eclipse* 
The  first  version  had  *'  moved '  for  *'  drew.' 

33.  Thou  noble  Father  qf  her  Kings  to  be. 
Compare  the  *  Ode  Sung  at  the  Opening  of  the 
International  Exhibition'  (1862):  *0  iriJent  fa- 
ther of  onr  Kings  to  be,'  etc. 

37.  To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace. 
Referring  to  the  International  Exhibitions  of 
1851  and  1862.  The  Prince  was  engaged  in 
planning  the  latter  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Page  304.    Tbb  Comino  of  Arthur. 

The  story  is  from  Malory's  *  Morte  Darthur ' 
(book  i.),  with  many  variations,  particularly  in 
dealing  with  the  coarser  features  of  the  old  ro- 
mance. 

5.  For  many  a  petty  king,  etc.  Among  those 
enumerated  by  Geoffn^y  of  Monmouth,  whom 
the  poet  follows  here,  are  Brutus,  or  ^  Brute,' 
and  Locrine,  mentioned  by  Milton  in  *  Comus  ' 
(827,  828),  Leir  (the  Lear  of  Shakmeare)  and 
Cassibelannus  (the  Cassibelan  of  *Cymbelino,' 
i.  1.  30,  etc.). 

13.  Aurelius,  Aurelius  Ambrosius  (or  Era- 
rys),  *  a  descendant  of  the  last  Roman  general 
who  claimed  tlie  purple  as  an  Emperor  in  Bri- 
tain '  (Green,  *  Making  of  England ').  He  met 
his  death  by  poison,  as  related  by  Geoffrey: 
*  For  there  was  near  the  court  a  spring  of  very 
clear  water  which  the  King  used  to  drink  of. 
.  .  .  This  the  detestable  conspirators  made  nse 
of  to  destroy  him,  by  so  poisoning  the  whole 
inass  of  water  which  sprang  up,  that  the  next 
time  the  King  drank  of  it  he  was  seized  with 
sudden  death,  as  were  also  a  hundred  other 
persons  after  him.'  Uther,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  his  brother. 

32.  Theu  grew  up  to  wo(f4ike  men.  The 
reader  will  recall  the  story  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  lycanthropi  of  Greek  and  Roman 
fable,  the  loup^arous  and  were-wolves  of  France 
and  Germany,  etc.  Compare  *  Geraint  and 
Enid,'  94:  'The  three  dead  wolves  of  woman 
bom.' 

34.  Groaned  for  the^  Roman  legions  here 
again.  Probably,  as  Littledale  suggests,  an 
aJdnsion  to  the  famous  *  Groans  of  the  Britons  ' 
of  Gildas,  who  says  thnt  the  Britons  wrote  to 
the  Roman  senate:  *The  barbarians  drive  us 
into  the  sea;  the  sea  throws  us  back  on  the  bar- 
barians: thus^  two  modes  of  death  await  us»  we 
are  either  slain  or  drowned.' 

:iH.  r/rt«i.  assaiVd  him.  The  1869  edition 
had  *  Rience  for  *  Urien.'  According  to  Geof- 
frev,  Urien  was  the  brother  of  Lot;  and  Malory 
makes  him  the  husband  of  Arthor'a  siater* 
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Morgan  le  Fay.    Rienoe  'was  the  Kioe  of  North 
Wales,  who  *  made  great  war  upon  King  Leo- 
degrance  of  Cameluu^  *  (Malory). 
58.    Then  he   drave,  etc.      The  1st  edition 

reads  here:  — 

And  he  drmre 
The  heathen,  and  be  slew  the  beaet,  and  feU'd 
The  forest,  uid  let  in  the  sun. 

66.  ColUaffuing^  with  a  score  qf  petty  king». 
This  line  was  not  in  the  Ist  edition. 

1>1-133.  Thereafter  — ae  he  speaks  who  tells 
the  tale^  etc.  This  passage  is  not  in  the  1st  edi- 
tion. 

111.  Carddos,  UrieUy  Cradlemont  of  Wales, 
etc.  This  list  of  conquered  kings  is  from  Ma- 
lory. 

132.  Man^s  word  is  God  in  man.  Repeated 
in  *  Balin  and  Balan,'  8.  Littlddaie  paraphrases 
it  thus:  '  A  nian^s  promiM  is  a  divine  thing, 
therefore  it  must  be  regarded  as  especially  sa- 
cred.* 

134.  Then  quickly  from  the  foughten  field. 
The  first  reading  was:  *'  Then  Arthur  from  the 
field  of  battle  sent,*  etc.  'Foughten  field,' 
-which  Tennyson  has  several  times  elsewhere 
(in  *The  Pnncess,*  *The  Holy  Grail,'  etc.)  is 
a  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare,  *  Henry  V.'  iv. 
6.  18:  '  this  glorious  and  well-fon^ten  field.' 

207.  Should  go  to  wrack.  "  Wrack '  is  the 
one  form  of  '  wreck  '  in  Shakespeare  and  other 
Elizabethan  writers. 

247-25:*.  A  doubtful  throne  ,  .  .  to  hold  his 
foemen  down.  For  these  six  lines  the  1st  edi- 
tion has  only  these  four:  — 


A  doubtful  throne  is  ice  on  •nromer 
Ye  oome  from  Arthur's  court:  think  ye  this  king  — 
Bo  few  his  knights,  howerer  brave  they  be  — 
Bath  body  enow  to  beat  his  foemen  down? 

275.  Three  fair  oueens.  According  to  Els- 
dale,  these  denote  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
Littledale  thinks  they  are  rather  *  Charity, 
Abstinence,  and  Truth  —  the  three  Tirtnes 
noted  bv  Malory  as  deficient  in  the  Knights.' 
When  Boyd  Carpenter  asked  Teniiyson  if  those 
who  made  them  Faith.  Hope,  and  Charity  were 
right,  he  answered:  *  They  are  right,  and  they 
are  not  right.  They  mean  that  and  they  do 
not.  'Fhey  are  three  of  the  noblest  of  women. 
They  are  also  those  three  Graces,  but  they  are 
much  more.  I  hate  to  be  tied  down  to  say 
**  This  means  that^^*  because  the  thought  within 
the  image  is  much  more  than  any  one  interpre- 
tation '  C  Memoir,'  vol.  ii.  P.  127). 

^  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,    ohe  symbolizes  Reli- 

Eion,  as  is  denoted  by  the  sacred  fish  on  her 
reast,  and  the  great  emblematic  fignre  of  her 
at  the  gate  of  Arthur*;*  palace. 

2H4.  Clothed  in  white  samite,  A  rich  heavy 
silk,  originally  with  thread  twisted  of  six  fibres 
{hexamitum,  of  which  samite  is  a  corruption). 

298.  Jewels,  elfin  Trim.  For  the  Trim' 
of  the  Jewish  High  Priest,  which  many  authori- 
ties believe  to  have  lieen  precious  stones,  see 
Exndns,  xxviii.  m\  Numbers,  xxvii.  21,  etc. 

.'«2.  Turn  the  blade,  and  ye  shall  see.  The 
1st  edition  has  *  vou '  for  *  ye.' 

*S12*    The  swallow  and  tHe  swift  art  near  akin. 


Idttledale  says  that  ^  Leodognn^a 
is  open  to  question.'    An  onntbolons 
object  to  the  ^  near '  in  a  sfHintilin  iieasa 
but  the  swallows  and  the 


the  same  family,  and  in  aome  narts 

^olany  ka 


i-Tl 


the  common  swift  is  pop 

*  black  swallow.'    Tennyaon 

familiar  with  the  strict  nl— ificatioacrf  ti^ 

as  Littledale,  who  elaewhert  (pa(prSft« 

tribute  to  the  poet's  knowledgv  in  fel 

2See  on  '  Gareth  and  Lynetto,'  \7». 

352.    Shrunk  like  a  fairy  dkamfftiimg 
mage.    The  elves  that  fairies  wers 
leave  in  exchange  for  the  homan 
stole  could  sometimes  be  recognised  as  * 
lings '  by  their  shrivelled  and  ahmnken 
ance  —  *  like  little  old  men,*  aa  the 
it.    Compare  *  Gareth  and  Lynetie/  SAn 
only  changeling  out  of  Fairyland.* 

379.    Till  last,  a  ninth  one.  etc.  The  oid  ^i 
poets  make  the  ninth  wave  larr«r  than  iu 
deoessors,  as  the  Romans  did  the  Ccatk.  i 

401.    Middling  tripleUqf  old  time.    *TV'«4 
oet  rhymes  in  which  many  of  the  iHvdar 
as  weU  as  the  later  Breton 
(Littledale). 

431.     The  hind  fell ^  the  herd 
The  peasant  was  slaan,  and  his 
off  as  plunder. 

442.    But  the  King  stood  out  in 
1st  edition  has  *  and  '  for  *  but.* 

452.  Dubric,  the  high  saint.  Arcklnikt  ^ 
Caerleon-npon-Usk,  prixnnta  of  Britun  smi  ^ 
gate  of  the  Pope. 

459-469.  Far  shone  the  fields  ^  May,  .  .  i 
love  thee  to  the  death.  These  alavea  Iibm  v^ 
not  in  the  1st  edition. 

475-505.  So  Dubric  said;  .  .  .  lu  e'*  »— 
For  these  thirty-one  lines  the  lal  editaus  as* 
only  these  three :  — 


^4 


IV 


Then  at  the  marrkige  feast  cane  b  froA 
The  slowlv-fading  mistresB  of  tba  world. 
Great  lords,  who  claimM  the  tribute  as  of  yws> 

481-501.  Blowtrumnet.etc  StopfOTdBrMk* 
calls  this  marriage  and  coronation  ./^qg  *  *  "T  * 
of  glorious  literature.*  He  adds:  *  It  cmN^i"* 
the  thought  of  the  poem,  grips  the  whoU  b^** 
ing  of  it  together.  And  its  sooad  is  th*  wt^ 
of  martial  triumph,  of  victoriona  wear*^  * 
battle,  and  of  kniehts  in  arms.  We  he«r  t*  ' 
carefully  varied  cnoms,  in  the  vvrr  ratsV  tf* 
shattering  of  the  vowels  in  the  words,  tlv  k«* 
ing  of  axe  on  helm  and  shield  on  shield.  &'^ 
ged,  clanging,  dashing  lines  —  it  is  a  spktii 
effort  of  art.    King  Olaf  might  hav^  suv  i'  ^ 

*  We  hear  its  contrast  in  lferliB'*s  sotr  '*-' 
410],  as  soft  and  flowing  as  the  other  vw  *"■ 
ing  and  broken,  and  we  think  with  grvti**^  * 
the  artist  who  could  do  both  with  eqoal  '*" 
The  graciotisness  of  the  rivulet-mcMie  a»^  * " 
pl.iy  of  Nature  is  in  the  lines  «f  thi«  ^  "Y. 
song,  and  the  gniety  of  yooth;  nivd  m'vr* 
with  these  the  dnep  and  favorito  th<s«f'-'*  " 
Tennyson  of  the  pre-<»Ti«tenre  of  the  soal. 

.'UC.     To  waa^  my  wars^  etc    Tbn  lit  c^i^]^ 
had  *  fight '  for  *  wage.' 
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CSll.     QaBBTH  AlTD  LtKSTTS. 

lac^Ce  in  the  Itit  edition  (ItfTi;  says :  — 
Wi^h.  this  poem  the  Author  oonoadea  Thx 
i^LA  OP  TUJE  King. 

1>J\^E&BTH  follows  THK  CoMISO  OF  AbTHUB, 

"XxAJB  LAfflp  TouRWAMKWT  precedes  Guuf- 

be  kddition  of  *  Balin  and  Balan '  in  1885 
i  evidently  an  afterthought.  In  1872  the 
klt±  "*  had  not  been  divided,  and  the  author^s 
a.    tJb.«n  included  only  ten  poems  instead  of 

present  twelve,  which  fuml  the  suggestion 
li«  introduction  to  the  *  Morte  d^ Arthur  ^  of 
2:  ^  Uis  epic,  his  King  Arthur,  some  twelve 
^  He  once  said  to  Mr.  Knowles:  '  When 
twenty-four  I  meant  to  write  a  whole 
At  j>oem  on  it,  and  began  it  in  the  **  Morte 
Lf-tuur.'*  I  said  I  should  do  it  in  twenty 
Lj-s;  bat  the  Reviews  stopped  me.  .  .  .  By 
nsir  Arthur  I  alwavs  meant  the  soul,  and 
tAo  Kound  Table  tae  passions  and  capacities 
m.  man.  There  is  no  grander  subject  in  the 
rid  than  King  Arthur.* 
^.  Stared  at  the  spate.  At  the  river  in  flood 
Cr<eshet.  ^pof^  is  of  Celtic  origin.  Compare 
u-ns,  *  ITie  Brigs  of  Ayr ' :  — 

^Tliile  cFMhing  toe,  borne  on  the  roarliig  spats, 
Sweeps  dams  sn'  inUk  sn'  brigk  **  to  the  gate. 

ill  used  figuratively  in  *  Jock  o*  the  Side ' 
Border  Mivtrelsy  *) :  — 


And  down  the 
While  taenia 


wl'  spe^d  ahe  ran, 
fa*  &iat  fru  her  e'e. 


18.  Heaven  yield  her  for  it.  For  *  yield '  in 
le  Hetue  of  *"  reward.*  compare  *  Antony  and 
leojia>tTa,*  iv.  2.  33:  And  the  gods  yield  you 
»r  ^tl*  and  'Hamlet,*  iv.  5.  41:  'God  'leld 
on!' 

40.  The  gooee  and  golden  eggs.  Compare 
ennyaon*s  early  poem,  *  The  Goose.* 

4B.  As  glittrrs  gilded  in  thy  Book  qf  Hours, 
kn  illuminated  prayer-book. 

H4.  Red  bnries  charm  the  bird.  That  is, 
Unre  the  bird;  a  proverbial  saying.  Compare 
Soldnmith,  *  She  Stoope  to  Conquer  *  :  *  he 
ronld  charm  the  bird  from  the  tree.* 

If  18.  We  have  heard  from  our  wise,  man  at 
nirse.    The  Ist  edition  has  *  men  *  for  *  man.* 

2:29.  The  dragon-boughts.  The  coils  of  the 
bratgona*  tails. 

249.  I  have  seen  the  good  ship  sai7,  etc.  Re- 
'erring  to  the  effects  of  mirage. 

258.  And  built  it  to  the  music  tif  their  harps, 
Zowaptin  *  (Enone  ' :  — 

As  yonder  walla 
Boee  dowly  to  a  moaic  alowly  breathed; 

md  see  note  on  that  passage. 

2W.  The  Riddling  of  the  Bards.  Compare 
'  The  Coming  of  Arthur,*  401:  ^  riddling  triplets 
of  old  time;  *  and  see  note. 

2^t3.  Let  lave  be  blamed  for  it,  not  she,  nor  J, 
As  Littledale  remarks,  *  Gareth*s  grammar  i>e- 
oumea  a  little  confused.* 

:(.*)0.  Sir  Kay.  '  The  Thersites  of  the  Ro> 
taance-writers.  * 

SeS.    lie  wkole»ome  boon  qf  gyve  and  gag. 


Alluding  to  the  ducking-stool  and  branks  of 
the  olden  time,  with  which  soolda  were  disci- 
plined. 

386.  His  goodly  coiut'n,  Dristram.  *  Cousin  * 
is  here  used,  as  in  Malory  and  other  old  writers, 
in  the  sense  of  kinsman.  Shakespeare  applies 
it  to  nephew,  niece,  brother-in-law,  grandcnild^ 
etc.    Tristram  was  the  son  of  Mark^  sister. 

422.  Lest  we  should  lap  Idm  up  in  doth  i^' 
lead.  Alluding  to  the  use  of  lead  for  coffins. 
Compare  Richard  Bamfield*s  verses,  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare  in  *  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  * : 
'  All  thy  friends  are  hipp*d  in  lead.'  For  '  lap ' 
^wrap,  enfold)   compare  *  The  Princess,*  vi. : 

Half -lap  t  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  brede.* 

441.^  But,  so  thou  wilt  no  goodliery  etc.  The 
Ist  edition  has  *'  an  *  for  *  so.* 

455.  And  hands  Large,  fair,  and  fine.  Ac- 
cording to  Malory,  he  was  *  the  fairest  and  lar» 
gest  himded  that  ever  man  saw:  *  and  Kity  sayK 

Since  he  hath  no  other  name,  I  shall  give  him 
a  name  that  shall  be  Beaumains,  that  is  Fair- 
hands.* 

490.  On  Caer-Erytfs  highest  found  the  King. 
On  the  summit  of  Snowoon;  referring  to  an- 
other lei^end  concerning  the  birth  of  Arthur. 

*  Caer-jLryri  literally  means,  in  Welsh,  Snow- 
don  Field  '  (LittlediJe). 

4U2.  The  Isle  Avilion.  The  '  Isle  of  Apples ' 
~  the  *  Avalon  *  of  '  The  Palace  of  Art  * :  — 

Or  mythic  Uthei"a  deeply-woonded  son 

In  some  fair  apace  of  alopinfr  greens 
Lay,  dosing  hi  tlie  vale  of  AtiJoo, 
And  nitch'd  by  weeping  queena. 

642.  The  may-white.  All  the  English  editions 
print '  the  May-white.'   See  on  '  Guinevere,*  22. 

675.  Then  as  he  donned  the  helm,  etc.  The 
1st  edition  has  ^  while  *  for  *  as; '  and,  four  lines 
below,  *  and  *  for  *"  while.' 

710.  Kay,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  against  the 
King  f    The  Ist  edition  has  *  will  ye.* 

T2M.  Afoul-:  flesh*  d  ogaric  in  the  holt.  An  ill- 
smelling  fungus  in  the  wood.  Compare  *  Edwin 
Morris ' :  '  Long  learned  names  of  agaric,  moss, 
and  fern.* 

779.    Round  as  the  red  eye  of  an  eagle^wl, 

*  The  comparison  between  the  pool  gleaming 
red  in  the  twilight  and  the^  eye  of  an  eagle-owl, 
burning  round  and  bright  in  the  darkness,  may 
have  the  fault  of  bein^  too  uncommon  to  really 
illustrate  the  description,  but  it  is  a  simile  that 
an  omiUiologiflt  can  appreciate.  Indeed,  a  book 
might  be  written  on  the  bird-lore  of  Tenny- 
son, as  has  been  well  done  by  Mr.  Harting  m 
the  case  of  Shakespeare  *  (Littledale).  Com- 
pare the  note  on  *  the  swallow  and  the  swift,' 
m  '  The  Coming  of  Arthur  *  (312). 

In  the  next  line  the  let  edition  has  *  cries '  for 
'  shouts.* 

A()6.  Flickering  in  a  grimly  /loAf.  ^  '  Grimly  * 
(grim,  hideons)  is  rare  as  an  adjective.  Com- 
pare Marmion,*  iv.  440:  *So  grimly  and  so 
ghast.' 

H07.  Good  now,  ye  have  saved  a  life.  Fop 
the  vocative  use  of  *  good '  (my  good  feUow), 
with  or  without  now,*  compare  *  Hamlet,*  i. 
1.  70:  *  Good  now,  sit  down  and  tell  me^  he  who 
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knows;  ^  *  The  Tempest,*  i.  1.  3:  *  Good,  speak 
to  the  mariners/  etc. 

813.  But  wilt  thou  yield  this  damsel  harbor- 
age f  The  1st  edition  has  *  wiJl  ye  yield.*  Two 
lines  below,  it  has  *  Ye  '  for  *'  You.'  as  in  some 
passages  further  on;  but  oftener  you  '  in  the 
early  editions  is  changped  to  *  ye.' 

82{).  And  there  they  placed  a  peacock  in  his 
pride^  etc.  *  Lynette  is  to  be  reminded  by  the 
peacock  in  his  pride  that  ladies  should  be  lov- 
mg  and  gentle  to  their  chami>ions  —  a  lesson 
she  standi  rather  in  need  of '  (Littledale).  The 
bird  was  constantly  the  object  of  the  solemn 
TOWS  of  the  knights;  and  when  it  was  served 
at  table,  *  all  the  guests,  male  and  female,  took 
a  solemn  tow;  the  knignts  vowing  bravery,  and 
the  ladies  engaging  to  be  loving  and  faithful ' 
(Stanley,  *  History  of  Birds '). 

852.  Whether  thou  be  kitchen-knave  or  tiof,  etc. 
The  1st  edition  has  *  ye  *  for  *  thon.* 

889.  Lent-lily  in  hue.  The  daffodil  is  called 
the  *  Lent-lily,'  because  it  blossoms  about  the 
time  of  Lent. 

8(14.  The  champion  thou  hast  brought.  The 
Ist  edition  has  *  ye  have  brought.' 

908.  The  stone  Avanturine.  A  kind  of  quartz 
with  spangles  of  mica  in  it.  A  better  spelling 
ia  '  aventurine,'  on  account  of  the  derivation  of 
the  word. 

928.  When  mounted.  The  editions,  down  to 
1884  at  least,  liave  '  being  mounted.' 

970.  And  then  she  sang^  etc.  'Lornette  has 
now  seen  that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  no  knave, 
and  admiration  of  his  valor  awakens  a  different 
feeling  in  her  heart.  Her  songs  conceal  rather 
than  reveal  this  dawning  love;  maiden  modesty 
will  not  permit  her  to  abate  one  jot  of  her  mis- 
sayings  and  revilings.  Her  first  song  indicates 
the  sudden  light  that  lias  dawned  upon  her: 
her  morning  dream  has  once  proved  true,  that 
her  love  would  smile  on  her  that  day.  .  .  .  Af- 
ter the  Sun  has  been  overthrown,  her  love  has 
smiled  on  her  twice;  her  dream  that  she  would 
find  a  victorious  champion  that  day  —  a  knight 
who  would  achieve  her  quest  and  become  ner 
love  —  has  been  twice  proved  true.  .  .  .  Thrice 
[after  the  victory  over  tlie  Evening  Star]  hath 
her  dream  come  true  —  or  rather  three  omens 
have  now  proved  her  dream  true  —  her  dream 
of  u  victorious  and  loving  champion'  (Little- 
dale). 

tiOO.  Fair  damsel^  you  should  worship  me  the 
more.    The  Ist  edition  has  *  ye '  for  *  you.' 

1002.  TheAower  That  blows  a  globe  of  after 
arrowlets.  The  dandelion.  Compare  *  The 
Poet ':  *"  like  the  arrow-seeds  of  the  field-flower: ' 
and  *  Aylmer's  Field ':  — 

Or  from  the  tiny  pitted  tsrKct  blew 
Wliat  looked  » tiigbt  of  fairy  arrows. 

1023.  But  he  thai  fought  no  more.  The  1st 
edition  rends:  *"  that  would  not  fight.' 

1142.  Damsel,  he  said^  you  be  not  all  to  Unme^ 
etc.  'Fhe  1st  edition  has  *ye'  for 'you'  here 
aiul  in  the  next  line;  also  '  yield  thee,'  *  thy 
quest,'  and  '  Ye  said '  in  the  following  lines. 

1103.    Anon  they  pau  a  narrow  comb,     A 
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*  comb '  (Celtic)  is  a  hollow  in  % 
'  the  head  of  a  valley.' 

1172.    In  letters  like  to  thost  tht  «extZ.'a^ 
Referring  to  the  Latin  inscription  etrwmd  Hi 
Tezillary,  or  standard-bearer,  of  tlw 

on  upon  a  cliff  oTerhaqging  tiw 

elt  near  Brampton  in  CumberUnd. 
taohment  of  this  legion  appeus  to  ~ 
stationed  there  in  207  A.  d.  ^ 

1227.  O  damsel,  be  you  wise,  ett^  H< 
as  in  seTeral  places  below,  *  ye  *  has  htm 
to  *you.' 

1281.  Arthur'' s  Harp.  Aoeordi^g  to  Vir. 
dale,  this  *  denotes  a  star  that  lies  twAx  * 
Pole-star  and  Arcturus,  the  thres  famof^ 
triangle  like  a  harp.'  Arcturus  is  ao  fisr  tr  1 
the  Pole-star  that  no  star  could  wall  be  '  cmi 
both  of  them;  and  from  the  allaaon  in  '  T 
Last  Tournament '  we  should  inf«r  that  a 
star,  and  not  a  constellation,  w« 


;1 


1 

« 


*  D(Mt  tboa  hoow  th» 
We  call  the  Harp  of  Artbar  np  tn  li«a 
And  Tristram,  *  Ay,  8ir  FooL  for  wkra 
Waa  victor  weUnigh  day  by  day,  Om ' 
Glorying  io  eaclt  uew  glory,  set  hia  1 
Higli  on  all  killa,  and  m  the  dgna  off 


•  • 


tli»kUa 


'  1366.    And  Death's  dark 
etc.    The  1st  edition  reads:  *  At 
horse  bounded,'  etc. 

1386.     Then  sprang  the  happier  dajffn^  m- 
derground.    The  poet  seems  to  wnt^  *«*'«?- 
ground'  and  *  under  grooiid '  iatavduuv^'** 
both  forms  being  foucd  aoTeral  txmea  m  'Jj 
English  editions. 

1392.  He  that  told  the  tale  in  Mer  r  -1 
Malorr;  *  he  that  told  it  latetr  *  beiic  TtaavkA 
himself. 

Page  333.    The  BIarrxagx  of  GK&acrr 

Tlie  atory  of  this  and  the  foUowt&ie  MvC  • 
from  the  * Mabinogion '  of  Ijkdr  rhar>**- 
Guest,  a  collection  of  ancient  Wetah  tale*  h*- 
don,  1838-1849).  As  Littledale  states,  *  a  fi%vf 
translation  from  the  same  soame  that  lA^ 
Guest  has  followed  — the  **  Urfr  Corh  «  H^ 
gest "  —  will  be  found  in  M.  de  ViQeiaarr  *  * 
*^  Table  Ronde,"  pp.  239-:«0.  under  t^.;> 
of  '^  Gh^rent,  ou  Le  Chevalier  an  Faiir«m'^ 

39.  To  cleanse  this  common  t^^trtr  i/  %».  ^ 
realm.    Repeated  in  the  next  Idyll,  >*!M. 

70.  They  sleeping  tach  by  either.  The  rAi- 
ing  of  1859  is  *  each  ov  other.' 

124.  At  this  he  hurPd  his  huge  limbs  c«e «/  V!. 
The  1859  edition  has  *  Ruati>h'd '  for  *huri*i.' 

130.  And  thou,  put  on  thy  worst  aad  mn^^ 
dress.    The  pronouns  in  lH5i>  were  'ywi'  "^ 

*  your; '  and,  three  lines  ?)elow,  *  you  *  fur  *  ti* 

146.    Held  court  at  old  CaerUtm  «jm  '  ». 

*  The  romances  very  frequently  neBtioa  »k** 
*'  plenary  courts  "  (cours  plenirres}  whk^  •••"* 
customarily  held  by  the  nionarriis  off  f"^"* 
nnd  England  at  the  principal  faaais  wi  fjm'' 
Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas.  Tin.  F»««»  -^ 
Dean,  in  Gloucestershire  was  aaeiratly  s  *«^ 
extensive  tract  of  country  went  of  Ihs  iirJfn. 
it  now  comprises  abi>nt  V2,000  acres  and  Im'^^p 
to  the  Crown  '  (Littledale). 

202.     Whereat  Geraint,eU,    Tb*  18»  fditi* 
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•  *  At  which '  for  *  irhereai,*  as  also  on  page 
3  below:  *  Whereat  the  armorer,'  etc.  Sim- 
irly  on  paee  128,  *'  of  which '  has  heen  changed 

*  whereof.' 

217.  /  will  track  this  vermin  to  their  eartha. 
tie  use  of  ^  Tcrmin  *  as  at  ouce  collective  aud 
oral  is  archaic. 

:£T4.  A  thousand  pips  eat  up  your  sparrow- 
Littledale  says  that  *  the  disease  called 
which  attaoKs  young  fowls,  seems  to 
~  with  another  disease  called  gapes,* 
:  *  Ab  pips  are  not  insects^  they  cannot 
it>  up  aparrow^awks.'  Bnt  ^  eat  need  not  be 
Jcen  bterally,  and  *  thousand'  is  merely  in- 
maive.  The  meaning  apparently  is,  May  the 
orst  kind  of  mp  destroy  yoar  sparrow-hawk  t 

347.  rum,  Tortune,,  turn  thy  wheel,  etc,  *  The 
i.'^trieal  stroetnTe  of  the  song  is  original,  but 
eema  intended  to  convey  a  suggestion  or  remi- 
lisoence  of  the  troubadour  rondels  and  vilhir 
«iles,  such  as  a  high-bom  maiden  mieht  have 
aner  in  *n  old  baronial  bower '  (Littledale). 

3^6.  A  costrel,  A  flagon,  flask,  or  bottle, 
aade  of  leather  or  earthenware,  sometimes 
ttUed  *  pilgrim's  bottle.'  Here  it  holds  the 
wine,'  not  the  ^  flesh,'  which  is  brought,  though 
t  is  possible  (as  Littledale  thinks)  that  the  poet 
fortpot  it  was  a  vessel  for  holding  liquids  onlv. 

389.  Manchet  bread.  The  finest  kmd  of  white 
oread.    Compare  Drayton,  '  Polyolbion ':  — 

ffo  manchet  can  to  wU  tbe  courtly  palate  pleaae 
km  that  made  of  the  meal  fetched  from  my  fertile  leaa; 
rbe  flneet  of  that  kind,  compared  with  ray  wheat, 
Por  <*"*"*—  €d  the  bread,  doth  look  Uke  common  cheat. 

Chettt,  or  cheat-bread^  was  a  coarser  kind  of 
wheaten  bread. 

421.  But  if»ye  know,  etc.  The  1859  edition 
has  *  yon  know.' 

470.  That  if  the  sparrow-hawk,  this  nephew, 
fight.  The  1859  readme  was:  *  That  if,  as  I  sup- 
pose, your  nephew  fight,'  etc.  In  479,  *  vour ' 
and    yonn '  have  been  changed  to  *  thine.' 

4^.  And  over  these  is  placed,  etc.  The  1859 
edition  has '  laid '  for  *  placed; '  and,  in  the  next 
line:  'And  over  that  is  placed  the  sparrow- 
hawk.' 

403.    JBttf  thou,  that  hast  no  lady.    Originallv. 

*  yon  that  have; '  and,  just  below.   Tour  leave  I 

507.  Had  stolen  away.  Originally,  *  had  slipt 
away.' 

543.  J%e  Chair  cf  Idris.  The  mountain, 
Cader-Idris,  in  Merionethshire,  the  behest  in 
Wales  (2914  feet)  next  to  Snowdon.  Idris,  ao- 
oordin^  to  the  old  l^^nds,  was  one  of  the  three 
Primitive  Bards  (ladiol  and  Beli  being  tha 
others)  and  the  inventor  of  the  harp. 

G50.  And  over  that  the  golden  sparrow-hawk. 
The  1869  edition  has  '  a '  for  *  the.^ 

576.  Edyrn,  son  of  Nudd.  He  appears  again 
in  the  next  Idyll  (780  fol.). 

581.  ^tVff,  thou  thyself,  with  damsel  and  with 
dwarf.  The  early  reading  was  *thon  thyaelf, 
thy  ladv  and  thy  dwarf; '  and,  in  the  next  line, 

*  being '  for  *  coming. ' 
fi()G.    And,  being  young,  ks  changed,  etc.    The 


And,  hefaig  young,  he  changed  himaelf  and  grew 
To  hate  the  ain,  that  Mem'd  ao  like  hia  own. 
Of  Modred,  Arthur'a  nephew,  and  fell  at  laat 
In  the  great  hattle  flghtiug  for  the  King. 

615.  And  still  she  look'd  and  still  the  terror 
grew.  This  recalls  Goldsmith's  *  And  still  they 
gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew,'  etc. 

641.  Which  beina  sold  and  sold,  etc.  That  is, 
sold  one  after  wiotner. 

661.  A  tttrkis.  One  of  the  old  spellings  of 
turquoise,  indicating  what  is  still  one  of  the  au- 
thorized pronunciations. 

714.    But  since  our  fortune  swerved  from  sun 
to  shade.    The  early  editions  liave  '  slipt '  for 
swerved 

742.  That  maiden  in  the  tale,  etc.  The  tala 
is  in  the  *  Mabinogion.'  Math  says  to  Gwydion: 
*  Well,  we  will  seek,  I  and  thou,  by  charms  and 
illusion,  to  form  a  wife  for  him  out  of  flowers 
...  so  they  took  the  blossoms  of  the  oak,  and 
the  blossoms  of  the  broom,  and  the  blossoms  of 
the^  meadow-sweet,  and  produced  from  them  a 
maiden,  the  fairest  and  most  graceful  that  man 
ever  saw.  And  they  baptized  her,  and  gave 
her  the  name  of  Blodenwedd.' 

744.  The  bride  qf  Cassivtlaun,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  tradition,  it  was  the  love  of 
a  British  maiden  named  r  lur^  who  was  be- 
trothed to  Casswallawn  (or  Cassivelaunns),  that 
led  CsBsar  to  invade  Britain.  She  was  carried 
otf  by  a  Gallic  prince,  an  ally  of  Ciesar,  who 
thus  got  possession  of  her;  but  she  was  recap- 
tured by  Casswallawn  after  a  battle  in  which 
six  thousand  of  Gsesar's  army  were  slun. 

764.  Flaws  in  summer.  Sudden  gnaitB  of 
wind.  Compare  *  Hamlet,'  v.  i.  239:  *  the  win* 
ter's  flaw.' 

774.  As  cartful  robins  eye  the  delver^s  toil. 
The  simile  is  repeated  in  the  next  Idyll  (431). 

780.     Jhpnetpson,   Originally  *  your  new  son.' 

785.  This  ruined  hall.  Originally, '  this  ruined 
hold; '  and,  two  lines  below,  '  kind  Queen  '  for 
^  fair  Queen.' 

791.  Fain  I  would,  etc.  Oririnally,  *for  I 
wish'd,'  etc.  The  next  two  lines  had  *  To  love  ' 
for  *  Should  love,'  *  should '  for  '  can,'  and  *  I 
had '  for  *  was  mine.' 

797.  I  doubted  whether  daughter^s^  tenderness. 
Originally  *  filial  tenderness; '  and,  in  the  next 
line  *  did  '  for  *  might.'  ^ 

804.  And  all  its  perilous  glories.  Originally 
'dangerous  glories;'  and  below  (811)  inter- 
mitted custom '  for  *  intermitted  usa^e.' 
^  818.  Some  paudy-day.  Some  bohdav;  espe- 
cially an  Encash  ITniversity  festival.  Compare 
Middleton,  *  The  Black  Book ':  *  Never  passing 
beyond  the  confines  of  a  farthing,  nor  once 
munching  commons  but  only  upoo  gaudy-days.' 

Page  ^4A.    Gbraint  amd  Enid. 

1.     O  purblind  race  qf  miserable  men,  efc 

Compare   Lucretius,'  ii.  14 :  — 

O  miaenw  hominnm  mentes,  O  pectora  caeca, 
QuaUhoa  In  tenehria  rftae,  qnantlaque  periclia, 
Degitur  hoc  aevi  qaodcumqueat. 

9.  When  they  both  had  got  to  horse.  Origi- 
nally '  had  both.' 
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14.     I  charge  thee  ride  More.     Originally, 

*  you  *  ftir  '  thee;  *  as  also  two  lines  below. 

49.  The  great  plover^ 8  human  whistle.  *The 
shrill  call  of  the  stone  curlew,  or  Norfolk 
plover,  which  thus  often  deceiTes  wanderers 
on  the  wolds '  (Littledale). 

77.     Your  warning  or  your  silence.    Originally, 

*  Your  silence  or  your  warning.*  Professor 
Jones  (see  p.  303  above)  suggests  that  the  tirst 
reading  was  due  to  the  inhuence  of  the  *  Mabi- 
nogion,'  which  has,  '  I  wish  but  for  silence,  and 
not  for  warning.*  The  poet  apparently  did  not 
see  at  the  moment  of  writinp:  that  the  change 
from  the  declarative  to  the  mterrogative  form 
required  a  transposition  of  the  nouns.  The  cor- 
rection was  xnaae  in  18()9.  In  the  second  and 
third  lines  below  *you*  has  been  changed  to 
'ye.' 

\H.  Wolves  of  woman  horn.  Compare  *  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,*  32;  and  see  note. 

It53.  That  had  a  sapling  growing  on  it^  slide, 
etc.    Originally,  ^  slip    for  *  slide.* 

213.  Less  having  stomach  for  tt.  The  Ameri- 
can 1859  edition  reads:  '  having  a  stomach.* 
This  is  not  in  any  fingliah  edition,  and  may  be 
a  misprint. 

221.     Ye  will  he  all  the  weaUhier,    Originally. 
'  Ton  will;  *  and  a  few  lines  below,  *  you  are 
for  '  thou  art,*  and  *  yon  *  (twice)  for  *  thee.' 

301.  She  doth  not  speak  to  me.  Originally. 
*doe8*  for  ^doth;*  as  in  'doth  he  love  you, 
on  the  next  page.  SSimilarly,  'has'  has  been 
changed  to  '  nath  *  in  '  hath  tum*d  me  wild  * 
(line  'MS)  and  elsewhere.  I  shall  not  hereafter 
note  all  these  little  changes,  nor  those  of  '  you ' 
to  *  ye  *  or  *  thee,*  which  occur  frequently. 

338.  Nay;  I  do  not  mean  hlood.  The  '  nay  * 
was  originally '  no.| 

340.  My  malice  is  no  deeper  than  a  moat^  etc. 
Tha^  is,  I  mean  only  to  imprison  Geraint,  not 
to  kill  him. 

344.  The  one  true  lover  whom  you  ever  own'd. 
Originally,  *  which  you  ever  had.* 

42&.      Not    all    mismated,    etc.     Originally, 

*  Not  quite  mismated.* 

475.  T^e  cressy  islets.  Masses  of  water-cress. 
Compare  the  *  Ode  to  Memory:  *  *  To  purl  u*er 
matted  cress  and  ribbed  sand. 

582.  Till  at  the  last  he  waken'd  from  his 
swoon.    Originally,  *  And  at  the  last.* 

7H2.  Ana  never  yet^  since  high  in  Paradise^ 
etc.  Stopford  Brooke  refers  to  these  as  *  some 
of  the  loveliest  lines  the  poet  ever  wrote  of 
womanhood.* 

770.  Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rain. 
'This  seems  to  imply  that  the  ^'useful  trouble 
of  the  rain  **  only  came  after  man*s  departure 
from  Paradise.  This  is  not  exactly  stated  in 
Genesis  ii^  where  we  read  that  before  the  plan- 
tation of  £den  *'  the  Lord  Gk>d  had  not  caused 
it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  But  there  went 
np  a  mist  from  the  earth,**  ete.  Milton  makes 
Eve  in  Eden  speak  of  '^  the  fertile  earth  after 
•oft  showers  **  *  ( Littledale). 

9()2.  The  vicious  <piitch.  A  kind  of  worthleu 
gran^,  hard  to  eradicate  from  cultivnted  fields. 
In  New  England  it  is  often  called  *  witch-grass.* 


Browning,    in  '  Sordello,*  speaka   of  '  I>^ 
quitch-grass,  loathly  mallows  no  man  f*— •  — 

914.  Then  if  some  knight  qf  mine^  etc  «.*-^ 
nally  'a  knight.* 

932.  On  each  qf  aU  whom  Uther  ir^  i 
charge.  Originally, '  On  whom  hia  fktkcr  (  'jm 
left  m  charge.*  \ 

935.  The  WhiU  Horse  on  the  Berksktr*  I 
The  English  editions  print  *  the  wlut»  L  « ■  ' 
See  Thomaa  Hughes's  '  iScourui^  of  tk»  V>  4 
Horse,*  —  a  figure  of  a  hoxve  cut  ia  tbt-  rv  i 
the  side  of  a  chalk-hill  near  Wanta^^  ta  &*-i, 
shire,  to  commemorate  Alf read's  victory  «  J 
the  Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

961.  Enid^  whom  her  ladies  laved  to  caii^  m.  i 
Originally,  '  the  ladies.* 

Page  357.    Baliw  akd  Bauot. 

The  story  is  abridged  from  iht  weeemA  W.  • 
of  Malory's  '  Morte  Darthur,'  with  tb*  adiii^-  • 
of  incidents  and  details  that  «r»  Taoayma  ^ 
own. 

8.  Man*  sword  is  CM  in  man» 
Coming  of  Arthur,*  132. 

24.  A  jdume  of  lady-fern.  A  qtfcm  «f  t-  "^ 
(Asplenium  Filir-femtnai  so  called,  mevt^.r. 
to  some  authorities,  beoanae  dedicated  w  ^ 
Virgin  Mary. 

22<).  Thus,  as  a  hearth,  etc.  Tha  1st  edit*  r 
has 'Then*  for 'Thus.* 

256.  The  maiden  Saint  wko  Oarnds  nci . .. 
in  hand.    The  Virgin  Mary. 

3()1.  And  one  was  rough  with  watilim.  -m 
the  walls,  etc.  The  Ist  edition  hat:  '  rcnipt  v/-^ 
pole  and  scaffoldage.' 

'\  he  goblet  is  eniboased  with  two  aeeaM  f^c 
the  legend  of  Joseph  of  Ariraathea,  —  bii  «<  - 
age,  and  the  little  church  he  bnilt  at  Clate*  "^ 
bury.    Compare  '  The  Holy  Qrail,*  63; - 

And  there  he  built  with  wattle»  it 
A  little  lonely  church  in  (Uys  of 

410.  The  Uindfold  rummaqe.  Compr 
'Hamlet,*  i.  1.  107:  'Of  this  poat-ha^  a^ 
romage  in  the  land.* 

425.  1  have  shamed  thee  so  that  mwt  tUm  •«  **- 
est  me.  '  Apparently  the  killing  of  Garlov  va 
feloniously  done,  for  Garlon  was  nnarnwd  uc 
unprepared  *  (Littledale). 

434.  The, fire  of  heaven  has  kiiCd  the  ^^x^^ 
cold,  etc.    iStopford  Brooke  remarks  that  i^  * 


song,  glorifying  the  fire  of  the  apnMitea  md 
senses,  '  might  have  been  written  fur  thi  «<•* 
ship  of  Astarte,  and  it  is  splendidly  inar*^ 
bv  Tennjrson:  it  sets  the  eensual  sidV  <d  r**"*' 
Nature-worship  into  the  keenest  ctMtnH  ^  ^ 
the  self-control  of  Christianity.  The  Bre  fr** 
heaven  she  speaks  of  is  not  the  holy  fin*  (^  *^ 
pure  spirit;  it  is  the  fire  of  that  haa^vn  «t'-* 
some  have  conceived,  and  which  rnaaiatsiB  '^ 
full  enjoyment  of  d^ire.  It  is  this  faU»  • ' 
desire  which  she  sees  in  all  Natvrp  m  «*0  "^ 
in  man,  and  it  oreat<^,  she  thinks,  the  ^** 
beanty  of  the  world.  Tennyson  get  to  th*  y*^' 
of  the  thinj;  in  this  exultant  pagaa  aaif '  - 
shows  us  Vivien  '  as  she  is  —  honeat.  tnt<  *> 
bold,  conferaing  evil  and  rejoicing  in  K  ^** 
whole  sketch  of  her  in  "  Balia  anU  DmImb  ' » 
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:&is  stxmiii  of  triamphant  daring.  Her  tale 
L&uoder  about  the  Queen  is  there  delirered 
a.  a  rins  of  conquest  in  it.  Her  mocking  of 
V>oy  aqnire  and  of  Balan  has  the  bravery  of 
s«»en  ox^«* 

'iM,^9  isec,    Mbrun  and  Vivien. 
I'Ho    hint  of  the  story  is  from  Malory,  who 
I>Iv  tells  *  how  Merlin  fell  in  a  dotage  about 
I    of  the  damsels  of  the  lake,  whose  name 
A  Nimue.* 

r.       The  wild  woods  qf  Broceliande.    In  Brit- 
i-y  ,  and  famous  in  legendary  lore. 
I.      A.   tower  of  ivied  mason-work.    The  Ist 
icion  (1859)  has  ^ruinM  mason-work.'    After 
3    next  line  that  edition  goes  on  with  *  The 
ly  Vivien  stole  from  Arthur *b  court '  (line  147 
low).     The  long  passage  that  intervenes  was 
St.  inserted  in  lb74,  when  it  began  thus:  — 
W  hence  came  she  ?    One  that  bore  In  bitter  grudge 
Tlie  acorn  of  Arthur  and  hie  Table,  Mark, 
TUe  €k>mi8h  King,  had  heard  a  wandering  Toiee, 
A  minstrel  of  Caerleon  by  strong  storm 
Blown  into  shelter  by  TIntagil,  say, 

id  so  on  to  146  below. 

4*2.  My  father  died  in  battle  against  the  King. 
V*  the  Queen  she  says  (line  71),  *  for  thy  King.' 

52.  Haith  not  Holy  Writ  the  same  f  iJee  Job, 
Kv.  5,  6. 

1()8.  T%at  gray  cricket.  The  *  minstrel  of 
laerleon.'    See  line  1>  above. 

123.  Diet  and  seeling,  jesses,  leash,  and  iwre, 
tc.  The  *diet,^  or  feeding,  of  the  hawks  was 
enl^ed  stricdy. 

^  i>eeling  *  was  partly  sewing  up  the  eyelids  of 
L  young  miwk,  to  prevent  it  seeing  men,  ete., 
n  front  of  it,  and  so  oecoming  alarmed.  Hoods 
»xne  in  time  to  be  used  instead  of  seeling. 

*  Jeases  *  were  two  narrow  strips  of  leather, 
fastened  one  to  each  leg,  and  attached  to  a 
iwivel,  from  which  hung  the  *  leash,'  or  thong. 

The  ^  lure '  was  sometimes  a  live  pigeon,  but 
more  usually  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  genendlv 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart  or  a  horseshoe,  to  which 
were  attached  the  wings  of  some  bird,  vi^  a 
piece  of  raw  meat  fixed  between  them.  The 
falconer  swung  this  round  his  head  or  threw  it 
U*  a  distence  by  a  thong,  and  the  hawk  flew 
down  to  it. 

*  She  is  too  noble.' ~ The  *  falcon'  was  the 
iemflJe;  the  *  tercel '  was  the  male. 

'  Check  at  pies.'  —Either,  leave  pursuing  a 

Slime-bird  to  follow  a  magpie  that  crosses  her 
ight;  or,  as  more  usually,  fly  at  worthless  birds 
such  as  magpies. 

*  Towered.*  —  Rose  spirally  to  a  height. 

*  Pounced.'  —  Swooped  down  on. 

*  Quarry.'  —  The  game  flown  at. 

Her  *  bells '  were  globular,  of  brass  or  silver, 
and  attached  to  each  leg  by    bewits.' 

These  '  terms  of  art '  are  from  Haiting's  '  Or> 
nithology  of  Shakespeare.' 

125.  ?for  will  she  rake.  That  is,  '  fly  wide 
at  game.' 

148.^  She  hated  all  the  knights,  ete.  The  18S9 
Aineriran  edition  reads:  ~- 

8>i«*  loathed  the  knights,  and  ever  sf^em^d  to  hear 
neir  >n**tH'ng  comment  whan  her  name  was  named. 


For  once,  when  Arthur  walking  all  alone, 
Vexed  at  a  rumor  rile  about  the  Queen, 
Had  met  her.  etc. 

This  reading  is  found  nowhere  else.  The 
American  edition  was  evidently  printed  from 
advance  sheets,  but  the  poet  must  have  altered 
the  passage  before  the  English  edition  of  18B9 
was  printed. 

The  1857  reading  was:  — 

Qhe  hated  all  the  kntghts  because  she  deem'd 
They  wink*d  and  jeatod  when  her  name  was  named. 

187.  Then  fell  on  Merlin  a  great  melancholy. 
The  1869  reading  was  *fell  upon  him.'  The 
next  seven  lines  are  not  in  that  edition,  but 
were  added  in  1873;  and  the  next  line  begaui 

*  And  leaving  Arthur's  court,'  etc. 

im.  There  found  a  little  boat,  etc.  As  Little- 
dale  notes,  these  little  boats  in  the  romances 
(compare  *  The  Holy  Grail ';  are  generally  inde- 
pendent of  sail  or  oar,  and  this  one  drives  with 

a  sudden  wind '  across  the  deeps;  *  not  a  wind 
raised  by  enchantment  —  the  poet  does  not  di- 
rectly say  that  —  but  there  is  just  a  subtle  sug- 
gestion of  glamour,  of  somethinp^  more  than  nat- 
ural, in  tnis  sudden  wind,  which  sustains  the 
sense  of  spirit-daunting  msrstery.' 

19.  A  twist  of  gold  was  round  her  hair.  The 
1st  American  (lh59)  edition,  like  *  The  True  and 
the  False '  (1859),  has  'snake  '  for  '  twist; '  but 
the  English  1859  edition  haJI  *  twist.'  llie  poet 
must  have  made  the  change  from  '  snake '  to 

*  twist '  after  the  advance  sheets  were  sent  to 
the  American  publishers,  as  he  did  in  148  fol. 

233.  O  Merliny  do  ye  love  me  9  The  early 
reading  was  *"  vou  '  for  We,'  as  in  sundry  other 
places  that  I  shall  not  take  space  to  note. 

285.  Boon  f  ay,  there  was  a  boon.  The  1859 
edition  has  '  yea   for  *  ay.' 

311.  Not  yet  so  strange  as  you  yourself  are 
strange.    Originally,  '  Nor  yet.' 

338.  That!  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares. 
After  this  line  the  1859  edition  has  the  line, 

*  To  make  you  lose  your  use  and  name  ana 
fame  '  (omitted  in  1873);  and,  in  the  next  line, 
*most  indignant  'for  '  passing  wrathful.' 

385.  In  Love,  if  Love  be  Love,  etc.  The  song 
vX  the  lover  to  his  lady.  The  5th  stanza  (44^ 
447)  is  her  reply. 

430.  It  buzzes , fiercely  round  thr.  point.  The 
early  reading  was  *  buzzes  wildly.' 

459.  Yea !  Love,  though  Love  were  qf  the 
grossest,  etc.  The  early  reading  was  *  True  1 ' 
for  *  Yea  ! ' 

472.  Fancied  arms.  These  mav  be  *  described 
in  unheraldic  Language  as  an  eae^Ie  of  gold  soar- 
ing npon  a  blue  surface  to  a  goloen  sun  depicted 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shield 
(derter,  that  is,  on  the  left  hand  of  any  one 
facing  the  shield;  the  right  hand  of  the  bearer 
of  the  shield  who  is  supposed  to  be  sheltered 
behind  it). 

*  As  the  picture  that  Merlin  substituted  is 
blazoned  proper,  that  is,  in  the  natural  colors 
of  the  obj«K>.ts  represented,  it  is  allowable  in 
strict  heraldry  to  place  it  upon  a  field  aztire, 
in  spite  of  the  fundamental  heraldin  law  that 
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forbids  metal  to  be  charged  on  metal  or  color 
on  color  *  (Littledale). 

494.  Becatise  1  fain  had  given  them  greater 
wits.    In  1859,  *  Because  I  Wished  to  give  them 

Ksater  minds.'    In  501  below,  *  Broke'  haa 
en  ohaneed  to  *  Brake.' 
607.    The  second  in  a  line  of  atars^  etc.    The 
star  in  the  sword  of  Orion  wmch  is  snrronnded 
by  the  great  nebula.    It  is  just  below  the  well- 
known    belt  of  three '  stars. 

671.  Magnet-like  she  drew,  etc,  Littledale 
sees  here  *  a  suggestion  of  iSind  bad's  magnet- 
mount.ain; '  but  why  assume  that  the  attractive 
maid  is  compared  to  the  mountain  ?  The  gen- 
eral suggestion  of  magnetism  is  sufficient. 

61)1.  The  lady  never  made  unwilling  war^  tic, 
Littledale  remarks  that  Vivien's  criticism  ex- 
actly parallels  the  remark  made  to  Dr.  Johnson 
by  a  lady  *  of  great  beauty  and  excellence,'  after 
reading  the  fourth  line  of  Pope^s  epitaph  on 
Mrs.  Corbet.  The  line  in  question  states  that 
Mrs.  Corbet '  no  arts  essayea  but  not  to  be  ad- 
jaired; '  and  the  lady  considered  that  it  con- 
tained *  an  unnatural  and  incredible  panegyric' 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Corbet  never  made  unwilling  war 
with  those  fine  eyes !  *  Of  this,'  adds  the  doc- 
tor, *  let  the  ladies  judge.' 

G52.  For  keep  it  like  a  puzzle  chest  in  chesty 
etc,  Littledale  sees  here  an  allusion  to  those 
Chinese  puzzles  of  *  laborious  orient  ivory, 
sphere  in  sphere,'  mentioned  in  the  prologue 
to  *The  Princess;'  but  those  are  not  chests,' 
nor  are  the^  Mocked,'  and  they  cannot  be 
opened,  the  inner  spheres  having  been  carved 
and  detached  through  the  openings  in  the  carv- 
ing of  the  outer  ones.  The  reference  in  the 
present  passage  is  to  sets  of  chests,  or  boxes, 
made  to  fit  one  within  another,  each  with  its 
own  lock. 

707.  7%ere  lay  t/ie  reckling.  '  Reckling '  is 
properly  the  sniadlest  and  weakest  in  a  litter, 
as  of  puppies  or  kittens;  here  used  contemptu- 
ously tor  the  punv  infant. 
liXi,  The  holy  king,  whose  hymns,  etc.  David. 
779.  Man !  is  he  man  at  all,  etc.  The  1869 
edition  has  *  Him  I '  for  *  Man  I '  In  the  next 
line,  *  winks '  is  used  in  its  old  sense  of  shutting 
one's  eyes.    Compare  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  43. 1: 

*  When  most  I  wink  [in  sleep],  then  do  my  eyes 
best  see,'  etc. 

81G.  She  doaks  the  scar  of  some  repulse  with 
lies,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  — 

I  think  aba  doaka  the  woands  of  lots  with  lies; 
I  do  believe  the  tempted  them  and  failM, 
She  la  ao  bitter. 

In  822  below,  it  has:  *  Face-flatterers  and  back- 
biters are  the  same.' 

842.  Leapt  from  her  session  on  his  lap.  This 
nse  of  I  sewion  '  is^  archaic.    Compare  Hooker, 

*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  v.  55:  *'  his  ascension  into 
heaven  and  his  session  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,'  etc. 

K<>7.  Seethed  like  the  kid,  etc.  See  Exodus, 
xxxiv.  26;  Deuteronomy,  xiv.  21. 

921.  tio!  what  was  once  to  me,  etc.  The  IWH) 
sditinn  has  'Oh'  for  *Lo;'  and  below  (924J  it 
leads: — 


FbreweU;  think  kindly  ef  m*.  f «r  I 
My  fate  or  f »ult,  omittioK  payK 
For  one  ao  old,  mnas  be  to  ftov* 
But  era  I  leave  you,  eta 

Page  380.    Laxoklot  Axm  Kzjudw. 

The  outline  of  the  stoiy  is  from  Mali«? 
zviii.  chapters  7  to  21),  whom  thie  pott 
lowed  very  closely  in  many  pasinacmi.  oi 
I  give  occasional  lUnstrationft.  For  a  f  ul- 
count  of  the  poet's  indebtednesA  to  tL»  '  V  i 
Darthnr,'  as  also  of  the  points  in  which  W  I 
varied  from  it,  see  Littledale*  or  ttmmaix  I 
editions  of  Malory  mentioned  on  pw  JU*  ^b-^ 

2.     The   lUy   maid  <^  AstoUU.     *Daf- 
filank '  (blanche,  or  white),  as  Mxlan-  asL  .i 

7.    Fearing  rust  or  soUure^    Eniynts  sr  ^ 
kept  their  shields  covered,  to  pcwv«ot  'rk^ 
soilure,'  and   doubtless   many  a  Cair  dsaj 
wrought  a  cover  for  her  warrior*s  tIh***^ 

34.    For  Arthur,  lona  htfcre  tkep  enm,%4  .i 
king,  etc.    The  1859  e<ution 


For  Arthur  when  none  knew  from 

Long  ere  the  people  choae  bin  for  tkair  kmc 

BoTiag  the  trackJeaa  reahou,  etCL 

45.  And  he  that  once  was  king  had  vm  o  t^ 
Originallv, '  And  one  of  thaaa,  the  kiaie.  h^rf  i 
a  crown. 

75.  The  place  whidi  nomls  thuweM$  mr^ 
That  is,  London. 

78.  Spake— for  shehad  hmm  awai— t»r^i 
evere,  etc.  Compare  Malory  (zviiL  Ki:  *5a  ka^ 
Arthur  made  him  ready  to  dopsrt  tA  ^\*^ 
iousts,  and  would  have  had  the  quaes  wic^  ^'4 
but  at  that  time  she  would  not,  sbo  waid^  lm^\ 
was  sick  and  might  not  ride  al  thAl  tin*.  .  \ 
And  many  deemed  the  queen  woald  »'•  '< 
there  because  of  Sir  Lanncelet  dn  Lsl».  '•' 
Sir  Launcelot  would  not  ride  witli  tb*  Kar. 
for  he  said  that  he  was  not  whole  of  the  v*«>ai 
the  which  Sir  Mador  had  given  ham.  ^  W**- 
fore  the  King  was  heavy  and  iniiiiB  vn;. 
etc. 

80.  'Yea,Jord:  shesaid^^yehmowH*  T^ 
1859  edition  has  '  you  '  for  '  ye,'  as  ia  ci»  ^' 
line  and  in  83;  also  in  abont  forty  oth^r  piLv« 
in  the  idyll  of  which  I  shall  make  no  note'. 

97.  To  blame,  my  lord  Sir  LamoeUt.  wmrt 
blame  !  Compare  Malory  (xriii.  «t:  •^ir  Lax-s*- 
lot,  ye  are  greatly  to  blame,  tlraa  to  hoU  •-*• 
behind  my  lord;  what  trow  ve,  what  will  y  ^' 
enemies  and  mine  say  and  aeera  f  noathi  -> 
but  see  how  Sir  Launcelot  hc^deth  him  r«<« 
behind  the  king  and  so  doth  the  qneeo.  trr  c  ■£ 
ther  would  be  together:  and  thoa  will  tb<n  «-' 
said  the  queen  to  Launcelot,  hsTeyc  ft»c  . ' 
thereof.' 

168.  TTiither  he  made,  and  hUw  tkr  ««W9 
horn.    Originally.  '  wound  '  for  *'  blew.* 

288.  And  in  the  four  loud  baOies  A»  Ik  rf^ 
The  18.'59  reading  was  '  wild  bact]««L' 

The  list  of  the  twelve  great  battles;  m  lit*^ 
dale  notes,  is  fimt  found  in  Xeaaina.  vk** 
Tennyson  follows.  Compare  tlio  tramU  ' 
of  Nenntus  in  BohnV  *  Six  Chroinclea.*  r  .*  * 
'Then  it  was  that  the  magnaninioofl  Ar'" 
with  all  the  kings  and  militanr  fot\«  e^  lirux 
fought  against  the  Sftzona.    Ami  thoo^b  ^^ 
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xu2tny  more  noble  than  himaelf,  yet  he  waa 
k*u  times  ohoaen  their  oommander,  and  was 
'ten  conqueror.  The  first  battle  in  which 
i«3  «9»sae;ed,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
i.  Toe  second,  third,  fourth,  and  Hfth, 
!  on  suiother  river,  by  the  Britons  called 
la»,  in  the  region  Linius.  The  sixth,  on 
river  Bassas.  The  seventh  in  the  wood 
loxi.  which  the  Britains  call  Cat  Coit  Celi- 
'JTlie  eighth  was  near  Gamion  Castle, 
re  A.rthnr  Dore  the  image  of  the  Holy  Vir- 

niotlier  of  God,  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
Tiv:li    the  power  of  our  Lord  Josus  Christ, 

the    holv  Mary,  put  the  Saxons  io  flight, 

purvued  them  the  whole  day  with  graat 
i;iit^r.  The  ninth  was  at  the  Citv  of  Le- 
i,    ^vhich  is  called  Caer  Leon.    The  tenth 

or&  the  banks  of  the  river  Trat  Trenroit. 
*  eleventh  was  on  the  mountain  Breguoin, 
oil  we  call  Cat  Bregion.  The  twelfth  was 
ost  seyere  contest,  when  Arthur  penetrated 
lie  Kill  of  Badon.  In  this  engagement,  nine 
I  tired  and  forty  fell  by  his  hand  alone,  no 

but  the  Lord  affordine  him  assistance.    In 
tlic<^e  engaorcments  the  Britons  were  success- 
Fi>r  no  strength  can  avail  against  the  will 
Hh  Almighty.' 

:iS.      T///  rathe  she  rote.   For  *  rathe,*  see  '  In 
nioriam,*  ex.  1  and  note. 
\T2,     Paused  by  the  gateteay^  standing  near  the 
4(i.      Originally,  ^raused  in  the  gateway, 
niiing'  by  the  shield.* 

r74.      A   fury  seized  them  all.     Originally, 
ized  on  them.' 

k\»H.  Then  the  trumpets  blew.  The  1850  edi- 
n  has  '  heraldfi '  for  *  trumpets.' 
ynO.  ^  Draw  the  lance^ead^^  etc.  Compare 
ilory  (xriii.  12):  'O  gentle  knight  Sir  La- 
ine,  help  me  that  this  truncheon  were  out  of 
r  aide,  for  it  stioketh  so  sore  that  it  nigh 
>yeth  me.  O  mine  own  lord,  said  Sir  Lavaine, 
would  fain  do  that  might  please  you,  but  I 
ead  me  sore,  and  I  draw  out  the  tnincheon, 
at  yo  shall  be  in  peril  of  death.  I  charge 
»u,  S2ud  Sir  Launcelot,  as  ye  love  nie  draw  it 
it.  And  therewithal  he  descended  from  his 
»rs^,  and  rigitt  so  did  Sir  Lavaine,  and  forth- 
\X\\  Sir  Lavaino  drew  the  trnncheon  out  of  his 
rle.  And  he  gave  a  great  shriek,  and  a  mar- 
?I1on59  grisly  groan,  and  his  blood  brast  out 
i;h  a  pint  at  once,  that  at  last  he  sank  down, 
)d  su  swooned  pale  and  deadly.' 
r»Ki.  And  Sir  Lancelot  gave,  etc.  The  1859 
lition  has  *  that  otlier '  for  *  Sir  Lancelot.' 
rw^.  lie  must  not  pass  uncaredfor,  etc.  The 
i50  edition  reads :  — 

He  mast  not  pais  uncared  for.    Onwain,  kHm, 
My  nephew,  and  ride  forth  and  And  the  knight. 

643.  Rise  and  take^  etc.  Originally,  *  Where- 
»r€t  take.'  etc. 

•Mr*.  And  bring  us  where  he  is.  Originally, 
what '  for  *  where.' 

u.V>.  And  Gareth,  a  good  knight.  Originally 
Lamorsck'  for  *Gareth;'  and,  in  the  next 
ine,  '  of  a  crafty  house '  lor  *  and  the  child  of 
jot.^ 


595.  ///  netrs,  my  Queen^for  all  who  love  hitn^ 
this  !    Originally,  *  these '  for  *  this.' 

605.  Past  to  her  chamber.  Originally, 
'  moved  to  her  cliamber.' 

626.  The  victor,  but  had  ridden  a  random 
round,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  — 

The  victor,  that  had  ridden  wildly  round. 
To  seek  hiin,  and  waa  wearied  of  the  aearcb. 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  Aatolat,  *  Bide  with  ns, 
And  ride  no  longer  wildly,  noble  Prince !  * 

653.  Who  lost  the  hem  we  slipt  her  at.  Origi- 
nally, *  him '  for  '  her,'  which  was  a  slip,  as  the 
male  bird  was  seldom  used  in  the  sport,  the 
female  being  larger  and  stronger. 

658.  And  when  the  shield  was  brought,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xviii.  14):  *Ah,  mei*cy,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  now  is  my  heart  more  heavier  than 
ever  it  was  tofore.  Why  ?  said  Elaine.  ^  For  I 
have  great  cause,  said  Sir  Gawaine;  is  that 
knight  that  owneth  this  shield  your  love  ?  Yea 
truly,  said  she,  my  love  he  is,  God  would  I 
were  his  love.  Truly^  said  Sir  Gawaine.  fair 
damsel,  ve  have  right,  for,  and  he  be  your  love, 
ye  love  the  most  honorable  knight  of  the  world, 
and  the  man  of  most  worship.  So  me  thought 
ever,  said  the  damsel,  for  never,  or  that  time, 
for  no  knight  that  ever  I  saw  loved  I  never 
none  erst.  God  grant,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that 
either  of  yon  may  rejoice  other,  but  that  is  in  a 
great  adventure.  But  truly,  said  Sir  Gawaine 
unto  the  damsel,  ye  may  say  ye  have  a  fair 
grace,  for  why,  I  nave  known  that  noble  knight 
this  four  and  twenty  year,  and  never  or  that 
day  I  nor  none  other  knight,  I  dare  make  it 
good,  saw  nor  heard  say  that  ever  he  bare  token 
or  sign  of  no  lady,  gentlewoman,  nor  maiden, 
at  no  justs  nor  tournament.  And  therefore, 
fair  maiden,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  ye  are  mnch  be- 
holden to  him  to  give  him  thanks.  But  I  dread 
me,  said  Sir  Gawaine,  that  ye  shall  never  see 
him  in  this  world,  and  that  is  great  pity  that 
ever  was  of  earthly  knight.  Alas,  said  she, 
how  may  this  be  ?  Is  he  slain  ?  I  say  not  so, 
said  Sir  Gawaine,  but  wit  ye  well,  he  is  griev- 
ously wounded,  by  all  manner  of  signs,  and  by 
men's  sight  more  likely  to  be  dead  then  to  be 
on  live;  and  wit  ye  well  he  is  the  noble  knight 
Sir  Launcelot,  for  by  this  shield  I  know  him. 
Alas,  said  the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat.  how  may 
this  be,  and  what  was  his  hurt  ?  Truly,  said 
Sir  Gawaine,  the  man  in  the  world  that  loved 
him  best  hurt  him  so,^  and  I  dare  say,  said  Sir 
Gawaine,  and  that  knight  that  hurt  him  knew 
the  very  certainty  that  he  had  hurt  Sir  Launce- 
lot, it  would  be  tne  most  sorrow  that  ever  came 
to  his  heart.  Now,  fair  father,  said  then  Elaine, 
I  require  vou  give  me  leave  to  ride  and  to  seek 
him,  or  else  I  wot  well  I  shall  go  out  of  my 
mind,  for  I  shall  never  stint  till  that  I  find  him 
and  my  brother  Sir  Lavaine.  Do  as  it  liketh 
you.  said  her  father,  for  me  right  sore  repenteth 
of  the  hurt  of  that  noble  knight.  Right  so  the 
maid  made  her  ready,  and  before  Sir  Gawaine 
making  great  dole.  Then  on  tlie  mom  Sir 
Gawaine  came  to  king  Arthur,  and  told  him 
how  he  had  found  Sir  Launcelot 's  shield  in  the 
keeping  of  the  fair  maiden  of  Aatolat.    All 
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that  knew  I  aforekand,  said  long  Arthur,  and 
that  caused  me  I  would  not  suffer  you  to  have 
ado  at  the  great  justs:  for  I  espied,  said  kix^ 
Arthur,  when  he  came  in  till  his  lodging,  full 
late  in  the  evening  in  Astolat.  But  marvel 
have  I,  said  Arthur,  that  ever  he  would  bear 
any  sign  of  any  damsel:  for,  or  now,  I  never 
heard  say  nor  knew  that  ever  he  bare  any  token 
of  none  earthly  woman.  By  my  head,  said  2Sir 
Gawaine,  the  fair  maiden  of  Astolat  loveth  him 
marvellously  well;  what  it  meaneth  I  cannot 
say;  and  she  is  ridden  after  to  seek  him.  80 
the  king  and  all  came  to  London,  and  there  Sir 
Gawaine  openly  disclosed  to  all  the  court  that 
it  was  Sir  Launcelot  that  justed  best.* 

674.  /  know  there  is  none  other  I  can  love. 
Originally,  *  Methinks  there  is,*  etc. 

6^.  Nay  —  like  enow.  Originally,  *May  it 
be  so?' 

728.    Marred  her  friencTs  aim.     Originally, 

*  point '  for  *  aim.' 

806.  Hie  cell  wherein  he  slept.  Originally,  *  in 
which  he  slept.' 

810.  Then  she  th<it  saw  him  lying  unsleek^  un- 
shorn^ etc.  Compare  Malory  (xviii.  15):  *  And 
when  she  saw  hmi  lie  so  sick  and  pale  in  his 
bed,  she  might  not  speak,  but  suddenly  she  fell 
to  the  earth  down  suddenly  in  a  swoon,  and 
there  she  lay  a  great  while.  And  when  she 
was  relieved  she  sighed,  and  said,  My  lord  Sir 
Launcelot,  alas,  why  be  ye  in  this  plight  ?  and 
then  she  swooned  i^ain.  And  then  Sir  Launce- 
lot prayed  Sir  Lavaine  to  take  her  up,  —  And 
bring  her  to  me.  And  when  she  came  to  )ier- 
self,  Sir  Launcelot  kissed  her,  and  said.  Pair 
maiden,  why  fare  ye  thus  ?  Ye  put  me  to  pain; 
wherefore  make  ye  no  more  such  cheer,  for, 
and  ye  be  come  to  comfort  me,  ye  be  right  wel- 
come, and  of  this  little  hurt  that  I  have,  I  shall 
be  ri^ht  hastily  whole,  by  the  grace  of  Gkxi. 
But  imarvel,  said  Sir  Launcelot,  who  told  you 
my  name.' 

826.  *'  Yowr  ride  hath  wearied  you.'  Origi- 
nally, *  has  wearied  you.' 

839.    The  weird ly-sctUptured  gates.  Originally, 

*  wildly-sculptui*ed.' 

877.    The  bright  image  of  one  face.  Originally, 

*  the  sweet  image.' 

920.  Seeinq  J  go  to-day.  Originally,  *  Seeing 
I  must  go  to-day.' 

924.  Then  suddenly  and  passionately  she 
spoke^etc.  Compare  Malory  (xviii.  19):  *My 
lord  Sir  Launcelot,  now  I  see  ye  will  depart, 
now,  fair  knight  and  courteous  knight,  nave 
mercy  upon  me,  and  suffer  me  not  to  die  for 
thy  love.  What  would  ye  that  I  did  ?  said  Sir 
Launcelot.  I  would  have  yon  to  my  husband, 
said  Elaine.  Fair  damsel,  I  thank  you,  said 
Sir  Launcelot,  but  truly,  said  he,  I  cast  me 
never  to  be  wedded  man.  Then,  fair  knight, 
said  she,  will  ye  be  my  love  ?  Jesa  defend  me, 
said  Sir  Launcelot,  for  then  I  rewarded  to  your 
father  and  your  brother  full  evU  for  their  great 
goodness.  Alas,  said  she,  then  must  I  die  for 
vour  love.  Te  shall  not  no,  said  Sir  Launcelot, 
tor  wit  ye  well,  fair  maiden,  I  might  have  been 
married  and  I  had  would,  but  I  never  applied 
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me  to  be  married  yet.    But 
sel,  thaii  ye  love  me  as  ye  say  ye  do«  1  «> 
your  gooa  will  and  kindness,  ali»ir  yo^ 
goodness,  and  that  is  this;  that  wlxumiw 
will  beset  your  heart  npon  some  e^vd  • 
that  will  wed  you,  I  shall  giTtt  yoa  tcqgv 
thousand  pound  yearly,  to  you  sjmS   to 
heirs.   Thus  much  will  I  give  you,  £sur 
for  your  kindness,  and  idwa^  whilo  I  Gvr  u 

four  own  knight.    Of  all  this,  ssEid 
wiU  none,  for,  but  if  ye  wiU  wed 
be  my  lover,  wit  you  weU,  Sir  ' 
good  days   are  done.    Fair 
Launcelot,  of  these  two  things  ye  nrass  omei 
me.    Then  she  shrieked  ahnlly,  aisd  f«u  ci 
in  a  swoon.' 

Stopford  Brooke  remarks  here:  *  iQ»« 
the  very  verge  of  innocent  maidenliaa*  a 
sionate  love,  but  she  does  not  go  over  th*  ««t7 
And  to  be  on  the  veive,  and  not  p^w  l«i 
it,^  is  the  very  peak  of  innocent  |rirllsi>od  v  m 
seized  by  overmastering  love.  It  was  as  di&  ■»& 
to  represent  Elaine  as  to  represent  Jslirt.  ^.-j 
Tennyson  has  succeeded  well  whore  M^U* 
speare  has  succeeded  beantifuily.  It  m  gru^ 
praise,  but  it  is  well  deserved.' 

1015.    Hark  the  Phantom  ^  tKe  hm^.  ^ 
As  Littledale    renoArks,  this   phantom 
scribed  in   Croker's   stories   w  t^ 
('Fairy  Legends,'  pages  103;  119).    Cao.^^^ 
Scott's  'Roaabelle,*  and  see    Bariiv  *i*^f 

*  Curious  Myths '  (2d  series,  pag^  '2l\  '2Z'. 

1060.     To  whom  the  gentle  suter  wuvU  rpi- 
The  1859  edition  has  "  which  '  for  '  whom.' 
1147.      Oar'd    by    the    dumb.      Ongrna^ 

*  Steer'd  bv  the  dumb.' 

1167.     The  shadow  of  some  piete  ^  p^-'si 
lace.    Originally,  *  of  a  pieoe«' 

1230.     In  half  disdain.     Ot^iaally,  'btt 
disgust.' 

1264.    Most  noUe  lord.  Sir  iMotUi  ^^ 
Lake^  etc.    Compare  Malory  (xrtu.  dl*'  *  AM 
this  was  the  intent  of  the  letter  ~  Slost  v>^ 
knight.  Sir  Launcelot,  now  hath  dsiuh  m»^  * 
two  at  debate  for  your  love;  I  was  yoor  l»vr, 
that  men  called  the  fair  maiclea  of  Ap't'*-^ 
therefore  unto  all  ladies  I  niak«  oit  muam.  ^< 
pray  for  my  soul,  and  bury  me  at  the  Im^  ^ 
offer  ye  my  mas»-penny.    This  is  mj  Urt  ^ 
quest.     And  a  clean  maiden  I  died,  I  tak«  fM 
to  witness.    Pray  for  my  soul,  Sir  hmatteti'^  ^ 
thou  art  peerless.  —  This  wss  sU  tkt  tmWj^* 
in  the  letter.    And  when  it  was  read  \ht  b«. 
the  oneen,  and  all  the  knigfats  wvpl  for  ^vT  * 
the  aolef 111  complaints.    Then  was  Hr  l^ff^ 
lot  sent  for.    And  when  he  was  oome,  ktoc  A^ 
thur  made  the  letter  to  be  read  to  his; z**^ 
when  Sir  Launcelot  heard  it  voni  byne^  ^ 
said.  My  lord  Arthur,  wit  ye  wsD  I  an  ^  ^ 
heavy  of  the  death  of  this  fair  damsrl  *'• 
knoweth  I  was  never  causer  of  kor  dsaUi  ^  **'* 
willing,  and  that  will  I  report  n»e  m  hit  »** 
brother;  here  he  is.  Sir  Lavaine.   I  wiD  n/  v** 
na^,  said  Sir  Lanneelot.  bnt  th«t  silio  wm  ^  *< 
fair  and  good,  and  muoo  I  wss  bsluiU#B  p** 
her,  but  she  loved  me  out  of  moaMtv.   1* 
might  have  shewed  her,  said  tlia 
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ckX^    and  gentlenesB,  that  might  have  pr^ 

•^«1    her  life.   MAdam,  Baud hir  Launoelot,  she 

l^i     none  other  way  be  answered,  but  that 

Nv  cjuld  be  my  wife,  or  else  my  love,  and  of 

■<»   ^wo  I  would  not  i^aut  her;  but  I  proffered 

•   for  her  good  love  that  she  shewed  me,  a 

ijiAAkfid  pound  yearly  to  her  and  to  her  heiis, 

.    «  o  w«9a  any  manner  knight  that  she  could 

I     L»«st  to  loTe  in  her  heart.    I'or,  madam, 

1  ^Sir  Launcelot«  I  love  not  to  be  constrained 

«»re;  for  love  must  arise  of  the  heart,  and 

t>y  uo  constraint.    Tliat  is  truth,  said  the 

t^,  aDcl  many  knights:  love  is  free  in  himself, 

t.      fti««ver  will  be  bounden:  for  where  he  is 

ixt<l«n  he  loseth  himself.    Then  said  the  king 

t  «>  Sir  Launcelot,  It  will  be  your  worship  that 

^»vera«e  that  she  be  interred  worshipfully. 

%  i4Aid  bir  Launcelot,  that  shall  be  done  as  I 

u     best  devise.    And  so  many  knights  went 

itHer    to  behold  that  fair  maiden.    And  so 

**»%%  the  mom  she  was  interred  richly,  and  Sir 

^\j.iic«9lot  offered  her  mass-penny,  and  all  the 

litrhts  of  the  Table  Hound  that  were  there 

tiliat  time  offered  with  8ir  Launeelot.    And 

LOt>  the  poor  man  went  again  with  the  barget. 

Uoii    the  queen  sent  for  Sir  Launeelot,  and 

t  S4yed   him  of  mercy,  for  wh^  she  had  been 

r^>tU  with  him  causeless.    This  is  not  the  first 

.laie,  said  Sir  Launeelot,  that  ye  have  been 

tnpieaised  with  me  causeless;  but,  madam,  ever 

•iiiiBt  suffer  you,  but  what  sorrow  1  endure  I 

uke  no  force.* 

i:vi3.  Bvt  Arthur,  who  beheld  his  clouded 
rotvs,  eic.    The  18D^  edition  reads:  — 

But  Arthur,  who  beheld  bis  clouded  brows, 
ApproachM  him,  and  with  full  affection  flung 
One  arm  about  his  neck,  and  spake  and  said, 
*■  Lanc4>lot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  In  whom  1  have 
Moat  \orf*  and  most  affiance/  etc. 

1 354.  Seeing  the  homeless  trouble  in  thine  eyfs. 
Por  this  line  the  1HJV9  edition  has:  ^  For  the 
«^lld  people  sav  wild  things  of  thee.' 

\?iKi.  Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  qf  the  Lake,  etc. 
The  edition  of  1H59  reads:  — 

Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  lake  [sic] 
Btole  from  hia  mother  —  aa  the  story  runs — 
She  chanted  anatohea  of  mysterloua  song,  etc. 

Pajre  400.    Thb  Holy  Grail. 

The  story  M  found  in  Malorv,  books  xi.  to 
xvit.,  preceding  the  >tory^  of  Elaine,  in  zviii. 
Tlte  poet  follows  his  original  closely  here  and 
there,  but  omits  much  that  Malory  gives  and 
often  varies  from  him. 

1.5.  That  p^ff^d  tlte  staaying  branches  into 
smoke.  For  another  allusion  to  the  abundant 
pollen  of  the  yew,  scattered  into  *  smoke  *  by 
the  wind,  see    In  Memoriam,'  zxzix:  — 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bonea, 
And  anawerin^r  now  my  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  livii^  smoke. 

Dark  yaw,  that  graspest  at  the  stones,  etc. 

48.  The  blessed  land  of  Aromat,  *Aroraat 
—  a  name  suggestive  of  Sabsean  spicery  and 
sweet  Ea«»ti»m  balms  —  is  used  for  Arimaf hea,  a 
to*vii  in  Pxlestine,  pmhahlv  th»*  nio'lTn  K.am- 
Wh,  and  the  home  of  the  **  honorable  oouusel- 


lor,  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  Grod,^' 
Joeeph,  who  placed  Christ  in  the  sepulchre  that 
had  been  made  for  himself.  The  medisBval 
legend  added  that  Joseph  had  received  in  the 
Grail  the  blood  that  howed  from  the  Saviour^a 
side  *  (Littledale). 

49.  When  the  dead  Went  wandering  o'er  Jfo- 
riah.    See  Matthew,  xxvii.  50  fol. 

52.  To  Glastonbury,  where  the  winter  thorn,  etc. 
There  is  a  variety  of  hawthorn  which  puts  forth 
leavea  and  flowers  about  the  time  of  Christ- 
mas. It  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Glas- 
tonbury Abbey,  and  the  original  thorn  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  staff  with  which  Joseph 
of  Ariniathea  aided  his  steps  on  his  wander- 
ings from  the  Holy  Land  to  Glastonbury,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  celebrated  Ab- 
bey. The  first  church,  according  to  the  legend, 
was  *  built  of  wattles,'  and  interwoven  twiga. 
Compare  *  Balin  and  Balan  *:  — 

And  one  was  rough  with  wattling,  and  the  walls 
Of  that  low  church  he  built  at  Olastoubury. 

In  A.  D.  439  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  hava  visited 
the  place,  and  to  have  founded  the  monastery, 
of  wnioh  he  became  the  abbot.  In  fi42  King 
Arthur  was  buried  here.  The  abbey  w  as  sev- 
eral times  repaired  and  rebuilt  before  the  reign 
of  Hennr  II.,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  large  and  splendid  structure  the  ruins 
of  which  still  remain  was  erected.  It  was  the 
wealthiest  abbey  in  England,  except  WestmiD- 
Bter. 

1^2.  And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xiii.  7):  'And  every  knight 
Fat  in  his  own  place  as  they  were  toforehand. 
Then  anon  they  heard  cracking  and  crying  of 
thunder,  that  them  thought  that  the  place 
should  all  to-drive.  In  the  midst  of  this  blast 
entered  a  sun-beam  more  clearer  bv  seven  times 
than  ever  they  saw  day,  and  all  they  were 
alighted  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then 
began  every  knight  to  behold  other,  and  either 
saw  other  by  their  seeming  fairer  than  ever 
they  saw  afore.  Not  for  then  there  was  no 
knight  might  speak  one  word  a  great  while, 
and  so  thev  looked  every  man  on  otner,^  as  they 
had  been  dumb.  Then  there  entered  into  the 
hall  the  holy  Graile  covered  with  white  samite, 
but  there  was  none  might  see  it,  nor  who  bare 
it.  And  there  was  all  the  hall  full  filled  with 
good  odors,  and  every  knight  had  such  meats 
and  drinks  as  he  best  loved  in  this  world:  and 
when  the  holy  Graile  had  been  borne  through 
the  hall,  then  the  holy  vessel  departed  suddenly, 
that  they  wist  not  where  it  became.  Then  had 
they  all  breath  to  speak.  And  then  the  king 
yielded  thankings  unto  God  of  his  good  grace 
that  he  had  sent  them.  Certes,  said  the  king, 
we  ought  to  thank  our  Lord  Jesu  greatly,  for 
that  he  hath  showed  us  tliis  day  at  the  rever- 
ence of  this  high  feast  of  Pentecost.  Now,  said 
^ir  Gawaine,  we  have  been  served  this  day  of 
what  meats  and  drinks  we  thought  on,  but  one 
thing  beguiled  us,  we  might  not  see  the  holy 
Graile.  it  was  so  preciously  covered:  wherefore 
I  will  make  here  avow,  that  to-mom,  without 
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longer  abiding,  I  shall  labor  in  the  qoeat  of 
the  Sancgreal,  that  I  shall  hold  me  out  a  twelve- 
month and  a  day,  or  more  if  need  be,  and  never 
shall  I  return  again  unto  the  coart  till  I  have 
seen  it  more  openly  than  it  hath  been  seen  here: 
and  if  I  may  not  speed,  I  shall  return  again  as 
he  that  may  not  be  against  the  will  of  our  Lord 
Jesu  Christ.  When  they  of  the  Table  Round 
heard  Sir  Gawaine  say  so,  they  arose  up  the 
most  party,  and  made  suoh  avows  as  Sir  Qa- 
waine  nad  made. 

*Anon  as  king  Arthur  heard  this  he  was 
greatly  displeased,  for  he  wist  well  that  they 
might  not  againsay  their  avoMrs.  Alas  I  said 
king  Arthur  unto  Sir  Qawaine,  ye  have  nigh 
slain  me  with  the  avow  and  promise  that  ye 
have  made.  For  through  you  ye  have  bereft  me 
of  the  fairest  fellowship  and  the  truest  of  knight- 
hood that  ever  were  seen  together  in  any  realm 
of  the  world.  For  when  they  depart  from 
hence,  I  am  sure  they  all  shall  never  meet  more 
in  this  world,  for  thev  shall  die  many  in  the 
quest.  And  so  it  forethinketh  me  a  little,  for  I 
have  loved  them  as  well  as  mv  life,  wherefore 
it  shall  grieve  me  right  sore  the  departition  of 
this  fellowship.  For  I  have  had  an  old  custom 
to  have  them  in  my  fellowship/ 

256.  O,  there,  perchance^  when  all  our  toon 
are  done.     The  186U  edition  has  'then'  for 

*  there.' 

298.  But  ye,  that  follow  but  the  leader's  bell. 
Originally,  *  you  *  for  *  ye.' 

3U0.  Taliessin  is  our  fullest  throat  qf  song. 
The  name  means  *  the  radiant  brow.*    He  was 

*  the  prinoe  of  British  sineen.  and  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century'  (Littledale).  CSompare 
Gray,  *'  The  Bard  ':  *  Hear  from  the  grave, 
great  Taliessin,  hear ! '  ^ 

312.    The  strong  White  Horse,    Referring  to 
the  banner  of  Hengist. 
318.     This  chance  qf  JwibU  deeds.    Originally, 

*  The  chance,'  etc. 

350.  On  w]fvem,  lion,  dragon,  griffin,  swan. 
Heraldic  devices.  The  *  wyvem  'is  a  dragon- 
like   creature.     Compare  *  Aylmer's   Field  ' : 

*  Whose  blazing  wyvem  weatheroock'd  the 
spire,'  etc. 

352.  But  in  the  ways  below.  The  1809  edition 
has  *  street '  for  ^  ways; '  and  in  355  it  reads: 
*For  sorrow,  and  in  the  middle  street  the 
Queen.'    In  358,  359  it  reads :  ~ 

And  then  we  reach'd  the  welrdly-eculptored  fates 
Where  Arihar*s  wsra  were  reuder'd  inysticsUy. 

421.  And  I  rode  on  and  found  a  miahty  hill, 
etc.  The  1869  reading  was:  '  And  on  I  mde;  * 
and,   in   the   precedmg   Une,    *"  wearied '   for 

*  wearjrin?.' 

433.  That  so  cried  out  upon  me.  The  1809 
edition  omits  *  out '  — probably  a  misprint. 

46().  /  saw  the  fiery  face  as  of  a  child,  etc. 
Compare  Malory  (xvii.  20):  *  And  then  he  took 
an  ubbly  [sacramental  cake],  which  was  made 
in  likeness  of  bread;  and  at  the  lifting  up  there 
eame  a  figure  in  likeness  of  a  child,  and  the  vis- 
age was  as  r(Ml  and  as  bright  as  any  fire,  and 
mote  himself  into  the  bread,  so  that  they  all 
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saw  it,  that  the  bread  was  f onned  of  *  flmhi; 
man,  and  then  he  put  it  into  the  ho^ 
again.' 
489.    There  rose  a  hill,  etc.  OnffmSIf^* 

IWU^        g*t£* 

574.  I^tMerJmcufe,  elc.  OiigiiaOjr/WUBU 
I  made,'  etc. 

648.  For  Lancelot's  kitk  amd  kin  m  «»-mJ 
him.  The  1869  edition  reads:  '  Fcr  LaK«^ 
kith  and  kin  adore  him  so«* 

681.  This  seven  dear  Mtars  of  Ankm-U  Tc^ 
Round.  The  seven  staa  of  toe  QtmX  Bckc  4 
'  Charles's  Wain.' 

792.    ButsuchahUut,myKimg,he9aMts^^, 
etc.    Compare  Malory  (xvii.  14):  *  Aod  tb«  w»^ 
arose,  ancf  drove  Lannoelot  more  chwi  a  bmd'J 
throughout  the  sea,  where  he  slept  bat  isn>. 
but  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  see  sob*  th- 
ings of  the  Sancgreal.    So  it  Mell  en  a  m^k;, 
at  midnight  he  arrived  afore  a  castle,  osi  1^ 
back  side,  which  was  rich  and  im,    Ajsd  tiben 
was  a  ^tem  opened  toward*  the  asa«  aiid  vtm 
open  without  any  keeptng,  save  two  Uosa  hiv^ 
the  entry;  and  the  moon  shone  cliiar.    A»> 
Sir  Lannoelot  heard^  a  voioe  that  aud,  ' 
lot,  go  out  of  this  ship,  and  enter  into  the 
where  thon  shalt  see  a  great  part  of  th 
Then  he  ran  to  lua  anna,  and  so  armed 
so  he  went  to  the  gate,  and  saw  the  lionsi 
set  he  hand  to  his  sword,  and  drew  it. 
there  came  a  dwarf  suddenly,  and 
on  the  arm  so  sore  that  the  sword  fell  valid  bi» 
hand.  ^  Then  heard  he  a  Yoioe  say«  Oh  naa  ^ 
evil  faith  and  poor  belief,  wherafore  ti*^^ 
thou  more  on  thy  hameas  than  in  tlly  Jisk<r  * 
for  He  might  more  avail  thee  thaa  thxat » 
mor,  in  whose  service  thon  art  set*    l^ee  mJk 
Lannoelot,  Fair  Father,  Jean  Christ,  I  tkmt 
thee  of  thy  great  mercy,  that  thon  leprsmrt  3* 
of  my  misdeed.    Now  see  I  well  that  yt  \d^ 
me  for  your  servant.    Then  took  he  agsn  ia 
sword,  and  put  it  up  in  his  sheath,  and  ia»I#  « 
cross  in  his  xoreheao,  and  oame  to  toe  linns,  tfft 
they  made  semblant  to  do  him  harm.    Kotv «^ 
standing  he  passed  by  them  withoat  hnit,.  sa^ 
entered  into  the  castle  to  the 
and  there  were  they  all  at  rest.    TImm  Lai 
lot  entered  in  so  armed,  for  he  foaad  m  ci» 
nor  door  bnt  it  was  open.    And  at  dw  Im*  W 
found  a  chamber  whereof  the  door  was  «fcA 
and  he  set  his  hand  thereto  to  have  opcsel  ^ 
but  he  mieht  not.' 

Stopf ord  Brooke  saya  of  this  part  off  th»  f*>fl^ 
*  Its  basis  is  to  be  found  in  tW  old  tak,  V<! 
whoever  reads  it  in  Malonr's  *"*  Morfe  Dartha'  ^ 
will  see  how  imaginatively  it  haa  be—  i^*"* 
ceived.  It  is  full  of  the  trae  Rnnaotir  eiii8««t; 
it  is  close  to  the  essence  of  the  sduary  off  ih*  iU^ 
GraU;  there  is  nothing  in  the  **filj11s'*  v«* 
beautiful  in  vision  and  in  sound;  «bd  tk»  «rt 
with  which  it  is  worked  is  aa  fianihnl  m  ^ 
conception  is  majestic.' 

810.     The  enrhanted  towers  ijf  Cm  taw*    TW 
name  is  from  Malory  (xrii.  16).    After 


lot  had  lain  *  tout  uid  twenty  daym,  sad  d^ 
many  nights,  .  .  .  srill   as  a  daad  aMa,*.^ 


reooverea  from  the  long  awooo.    ^iW  t^ 
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ced  liim  Kow  it  Btood  with  him.  Foxvooth, 
d  lio,  I  am  whole  of  hodr,  thanked  be  our 
rd;  therefore,  aixs.  for  God*8  loye  tell  me 
«x«  thMt  I  amP  Then  aud  they  all  that  he 
A  in  ^e  castle  of  Carbonek.' 
Mir^.  J>tQfer  than  the  blue-eyed  eat.  Compara 
O'w^in,  *Ongin  of  Speoies,  chap,  i.:  *Thua 
ts  iNfLioh  are  entireur  white  and  have  bloe 
^9«  Ajr«  generally  deaf;  but  it  ban  lately  been 
iiit«»cl  ont  by  Mr.  Tait  that  thia  is  confined  to 
t»  nrolee.' 

Po^e  413.    PxxxKAs  AiTD  Ettabbb. 
L«i  t,tlB  altered  ainee  its  fixst  appearance  in  1869 
oept;  for  the  insertion  uf  a  paasage  of  seventeen 
ic«i  (3H»-4iKi).    The  story  is  from  Malory  (it. 
-:>3>,  bat  the  poet  modifies  many  of  the  details 
<1  clianipeB  the  dinaHment. 
.30.     The  forest  caWd  iff  Dean.    See  on  *'  The 
j^-riue  <n  Geraint,'  146. 
<>£>.     JPeUeaa  gazing  thought,  etc.  The  1869  ed^ 
>ii  Treads:  ^  And  Pelleas  eazin^  thooght,'  etc. 
:{4^.     Frmoest  knigfd.    That  is,  brayest,  most 
iIiAiit.    Compare  Spenser,  ^FaBrie  Queene,* 
3.  IS:  *'  For  they  be  two  the  prowest  knights 
1  fi^rownd. 

:V7\K     *'  Apt*  thought  Oawain,  '  ctnd  you  be  fair 
M>ic7.*     The  1869  edition  has  '  ye  '  for '  yon.* 
;)8<>-404.    Hot  was  the  night  .  .  .  and  bound 
is  horse,  etc.    For  these  nineteen  lines  the  lb69 
dition  has  only  the  following:  — 

The  niffht  wm  hot:  be  eonld  not  rest  bat  rode 
Br«  nidaight  to  her  walla,  and  bound  hia  horte,  etc 

409.     Then  he  erost  the  courts  etc^    The  1869 
«iition  reads :  — 

Then  be  eroat  the  conrt. 
And  law  the  poatern  portal  alao  wide 
Tawniag;  and  np  a  alope  of  garden,  all 
Of  roaoa  white  and  red,  and  wild  oooa  mist,  etc 

419.    Then  was  he  ware  of  three  pavilions 
rtar^dy  etc.    The  1869  edition  reads:  — 


Then  waa  he  ware  that  white  pariliona  roae, 
Tlirae  from  the  boahea,  gilden-peakt. 

421.  Her  lurdane  knights.  Her  stupid,  worth- 
Ices  knierhts.  *  Lnrdane '  (really  from  the  Old 
Preneh  lourdin,  dnll,  blockish,  from  iourd)  was 
■apposed  by  some  of  onr  old  anthors  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  *  lord  Dane,'  formed  in  derision  of 
the  Danes.  It  was  need  as  both  adjectiTc  and 
Boan.  Compare  the  ^  Mirror  for  Magistrates  *:  — 

In  emrj  boete  lord  Dtme  did  then  rule  all, 
Wbfooe  layaie  loieh  iurdane*  now  we  oalL 

455.  Huge,  solid,  etc.  The  1869  edition  has 
•So  solid.*  etc. 

ftfU).  *"  No  name,  no  name^^  he  shouted.  The 
1K09  edition  reads:  *  I  have  no  name,*  etc. 

m^.  YeWd  the  youth.  The  1869  edition  reads: 
yon*d  the  other.^ 

riH,5.  Yea,  between  thy  lips  —  an/l  sharp. 
Ltittledale  remarks:  ^  The  metaphor  of  the  slsn- 
derons  tonene.  that  sharp  weapon  between  the 
Kne.  i^  no  doubt  nearly  as  old  as  the  human  race 
iti««lf/ 

rm.  And  all  talk  dird,  etc.  Compare  'Sir 
Lanoeloi  and  Qneen  OnineTere  *  :  — 


Bomatiinea  the  aparbawk  wbeel'd  along 
Huh'd  all  the  groTea  for  fear  of  wrong. 


Page  422.    Thb  Last  ToumrAJUDiT. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  this  Idrll 
since  its  appearance  in  the  *  Contemporary  Ke- 
▼iew  *  for  Lktcember,  1871.  The  outline  of  the 
story  of  TristrHm  and  his  two  Isolts  and  the 
vengeance  of  Mark  is  taken  from  Malory,  but 
the  rest  is  Tenn3r8on*s  own. 

Littledale  gives  the  following  abstract  of  the 
Tristram  storv:  — -^ 

*  Tristram,  having  been  wounded  by  an  Irish 
spear,  can  onlv  be  healed  by  an  Irish  Land,  so 
he  goes  to  Ireland,  and  is  treated  by  La  Beale 
Isoud  or  Isolt,  daughter  of  the  Irish  king.  On 
his  return  he  gives  a  glowing  description  of  her 
to  his  uncle  Mark,  who  sends  him  hack  as  his 
envoy  to  ask  for  her  hand.  On  the  voyage  from 
Ireland  they  innocently  drink  the  potent  philtre, 
and  their  fatal  love  for  each  other  begins.  Long 
after,  when  the  effects  of  the  philtre  have  be 
come  exhausted,  Tristram  is  hurt  by  a  poisoned 
arrow,  and  goes  to  Brittany  to  be  cured  by 
King  Hoel*8  daughter,  Isolt  of  the  White  Hands 
(laoud  la  blanche  Maynys),  whom  he  loves  and 
marries.  Lancelot  reproaches  him  for  his  in- 
constancy to  La  Beale  Isoud,  and  the  lady  her- 
self writes  sadly  to  him.  Tristram's  ola  love 
revives,  and  he  resolves  to  go  to  Cornwall  to  see 
his  old  love.  There  is  a  quarrel,  and  Tristram 
reproaches  Isolt  for  her  unfaithfulness  to  him. 
He  goes  mad,  and  tlirows  Dagonet  into  a  well. 
After  many  adventures  Arthur  knights  him, 
and  he  runs  away  with  Isolt,  but  is  wounded  in 
a  tournament.  Mark  undertakes  to  nurse  him, 
which  he  does  by  putting  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Tristram  and  Isolt  again  escape,  and  live  in 
Lancelot's  castle  of  Joyous  Giud;  he  goes  out 
riding  with  Isolt,  both  of  them  being  clad  in 
green  attire,  when  probably  the  bower  men- 
tioned by  Tennyson  is  constructed.  He  fights 
with  manv  knights;  but  we  need  not  go  into 
the  rest  ot  his  Btory,  of  which  enough  has  been 
given  to  show  its  affinity  to  the  Lancelot  story, 
and  to  illustrate  the  love-scene  with  Isolt  in  the 
Idyll.  We  may,  however,  quote  Malory's  last 
words  about  them :  ^*  That  traitor  king  Mark 
slew  the  noble  knight  Sir  Tristram,  as  he  sat 
harping  afore  his  lady  La  Beale  Isoud,  with  a 
trenchant  gltuve,  for  whose  death  was  much 
bewailing  of  every  kni^t  that  ever  was  in 
Arthur's  days  .  .  .  and  Ja  Beale  Isoud  died, 
swooning  upon  the  cross  of  Sir  Tristram,  whereof 
was  great  pity." ' 

10.  For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once^ 
etc.  Tennyson  has  apparently  based  his  tUnj 
of  the  ruby  necklace  on  an  incident  in  the  lize 
of  Alfred,  quoted  in  Stanley's  *  Book  of  Birds,' 
where  it  is  credited  to  the  *  Monast.  Anglic.,* 
vol.  i. :  *  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  went 
out  one  day  a-hnnting,  and  passing  by  a  certain 
wood  heard,  as  he  supposed,  the  cry  of  an  in- 
fant from  the^  top  of  a  tree,  and  forthwith  dili- 
gently inquiring  of  the  huntsmen  what  that 
dolnf  111  sound  could  be,  commanded  one  of  them 
to  climb  the  tree,  when  on  the  top  of  it  was 
I  found  an  eagle's  nest,  and  lo  1  therein  a  awaat^ 
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faced  infant,  wrapped  ap  in  a  purple  mantle, 
and  upon  each  arm  a  bracelet  of  t^old,  a  clear 
sign  tnat  he  was  bom  of  noble  parents.  Where- 
upon the  king  took  olu&rge  of  him,  and  caused 
him  to  be  baptized;  and,  oeoaose  he  was  found 
in  a  nest,  he  gave  him  the  name  of  Nestingum, 
and,  in  aftertime,  havini;  nobly  educated  him, 
he  advanced  him  to  the  dignitjr  of  an  earl.* 

37.  Those  diamonds  that  I  rescued  from  the 
tarn.    See  '  Lancelot  and  Elaine.'  34  fol. 

39.  Would  rather  you  had  Uttkem  fall.  Origi- 
nally, *  ye  '  for  *  you.* 

51.  A  great  jousts.  This  use  of  *  jousts '  in 
the  singular  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  dictionaries. 

150.  And  vaWd  his  eyes  again.  Cast  down 
his  eves.  Compare  ^Quinevere,'  line  057  be- 
low: made  her  vail  her  eyes.*  This  word 
*vail'  has  no  connection  with  Weil,*  though 
often  confounded  with  it.    It  is  contracted  from 

*  avail,*  or  '  avale,'  the  French  *  avaler  *  (Latin, 

*  ad  Tallem  *).    Ck>mpare  '  Hamlet,*  i.  2.  70:  — 

Do  not  forever  with  thy  vsUed  lida 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  In  the  dust. 

•Avail*  occurs  in  Malory  (v.  12):  *Then  the 
King  availed  his  visor,  with  a  meek  and  lowly 
countenance,*  etc. 

21^).  A  swarthy  one.  Originally,  *  a  swarthy 
dame.* 

222.  Come  —  let  us  gladden  their  sad  eyes. 
Originally,  ^  comfort  their  sad  eves.' 

2;V2.  And  while  he  twangUa^  little  Dagonet 
stood,  etc.  Littledale  says  that  *  Dagonet*8 
standing  still  is  dotibtless  meant  to  recall  8t. 
Matthew,  xi.  17:  '*We  have  piped  unto  you, 
and  ye  have  not  danced,"  etc.*  It  may  or  may 
not  remind  us  of  that  passage,  but  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  *  meant '  to  do  so. 

256.  And  being  ask'd,  '  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir 
Fool  f  *    Originally,  '  Then  being  ask'd,*  etc. 

259.  Than  any  broken  music  thou  canst  make. 
Originally,  *ye  can  make.'  *  Properly  speak- 
ing, ^'  broken  music  '*  meant  either  (as  Chap- 
pell  explains)  short  unsustained  notes,  such  as 
are  made  on  stringed  instruments  when  played 
without  a  bow;  or  concerted  music,  plaved  by 
several  instruments  in  combination*  (Little- 
dale). 

i{22.  A  Paynim  harper.  The  allusion  to 
Orpheus  in  obvious. 

3Xi.  The  Harp  qf  Arthur.  See  on  "  Gareth 
and  Lynutte,*  1281. 

'MA.  The  black  king*s  highway.  The  *  broad 
road  leading  to  destruction.* 

357.  Burning  spurge.  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia,  which  bums  with  an  acrid  ..moke. 

•^71.  But  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  dec, 
'  Slot  *  and  '  fewmets  *  (footprints  and  drop- 
pings) are  old  terms  of  *  venerie,*  or  woodcraft 
(Littledale). 

373.  From  lawn  to  Uuvn.  For  *  lawn  *  as  an 
open  place  in  a  forest,  compare  *  A  Dream  of 
rnir  Women  *:  — 

On  UiOM  Innir,  rmnk,  dark  wood-walks  drench'd  in  dew. 
Lending  from  lawn  to  lawn. 

Halory  (iv.  19)  haa  the  word  in  this  sense:  *  So 
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on  the  mom  they  rode  into  the 
ture  till  they  came  to  a  lawn,  and 
found  a  cruas,'  etc. 

450.     The  scorpion^worm  that 
hell,  etc.    A  legendary  creators*  ev 
gested  by  the  old  notion  (long  sinee 
by  naturalists)  that  the  seorpioii,  i£ 
by  fire,  will  stins:  itaelf  to  death. 
worm  is  snggestea  by  the  obsolete 
dra^n,  etc.    Compare  Shakespaaie, 
for  Measure,*  iii.  1. 17:  — 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and 
Of  a  poor  worm. 

It  is  in  a  similar  sense  that  Vcni 
Adonis,'  1133)  calls  Death  * 
earth's  worm.' 

401.    Fall,  at  the  creA  of 
wave.    The  elaborate  simile  SBeim  out  o(  kf-*  ^' 
ing  with  the  fall  of  the  dmnksB  kniglit  ir 
his  horse;  but  it  is  an  *  Homeriaedko,  lik*  sb* 
a  few  others  in  the  Idylls. 

4«>7.    ThjtntktknighU,eic.  Originafiy.  *«k:! 
for  *  then.* 

477.     Then,  echoing  ytll  with  yell.    Oti^amL'^ 
^  Then,  yell  with  yell  echoing.' 

479.    Alioth  and  Alcor.    SHars  in  Ike  fs 
Bear.    Aloor  is  really  a  fifth-magnitad^   ^-^ 
dose  to  Mizar,  and  distingniahable  eidy  by  r  • 
eyes.    For  the  reference  to  tlie  Aorotm 
compare  *  The  Passing  of  Arthur,'  3>7 

4M.    As  the  water  Moab 
Kings,  iii.  22. 

4H^i.    Lazy-plunging  sea,   Conpara  ^TWAi^ 
aoeof  Art ':  — 

that  bean  an  aifht 
The  plunging  aeaa  draw  backward  fiva  tk»  larf 
Their  moon-led  waters  wldte; 

and  *  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women*:  — 

I  would  the  white  cold  beavy- 
Whlrl'd  by  the  wind,  had  roIlM  i 
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Then  when  I  left  my  home. 

495.     What  if  she  haU  me  notrf 

*  an  *  for  Mf,*  as  also  in  the  neat  Uae. 

501.  Last    in   a   roky   koUow,    h^i^.  « 

*  Roky  *  (associated  with  *  reek  *)  BMaas  00^ 
foggy.     For  *  belling'  an  anplied  to  bi^* 
compare  *  A  Midsummer-Nignt^a  Pi  laiiu*  it  ^ 
128:  — 

Slow  in  pursuit,  bat  matohM  in  owetb  Uka  Ma 
Each  undAr  each; 

that  is,  like  a  chimp  of  bells. 

502.  Felt  the  goodly  hounds  Ttln  ati'the-' 
Littledale  thinks  this  may  mean  tkat  *ftW  Ui» 
ing  of  the  hounds  set  the  hant«r*a  beavt  tkn^ 
bing  in  harmonv  —  he  longed  t#i  folk««  'v 
cha««e,  but  turned  aside  to  Tintaeil;  *  but  I  fn- 
fer  Elsdale's  explanation,  that  it  ia  a  |iei.»t.o 
ment  of  coming  disaster. 

MH.     Tintagil,  half  in  sea  and  AigA  om  it*' 
The  ruiua  of  the  castle  are  still  to  lN«  Sf^s    *« 
tliK  Cornish  sea,*  six  miles  fimn  Canvl'i^ 
The  kf^ep.  the  olde«t  psrt  of  thi»  ^tnicrtir*.  • 

Krobably  Norman,  but  there  mav  faavw  hr^  « 
^  axon,  and  p^rhape  also  a  Britah,  aUufM* 
on  the  same  site. 
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0m      TKtBpirinp  ttone.  ^  The  spiral  ttairway 
iCone.    Tbe  diotionarieB  do  not  recogiiize 
oae  of  '  apiriiiK/  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
-wliafc  Tennyson  had  in  mind,  rather  than 
IK  lilceaspire. 

ro.  7o  sin  in  Uading-ttrings.  Referring:  to 
kA  he  had  jnst  said  about  the  sin  of  Goine- 

SB.  The  King  wa$  all  MfiWd  with  grateful- 
r.  For-'  fnim '  in  the  old  senne  of  fiUfull, 
ip&re  Shakespeare,  Sonnet  1^.  5:  — 

*  l^m  *  wiU  fulfil  the  troMura  of  thy  1ot«, 
JLy,  flU  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  wlu  one. 

cOif  lias  in  Matthew,  t.  6:  'Blessid  be  thei 
t  hvineren  and  thirsten  rigtwisnesse:  for  thei 
al  be  fnlfillid.' 

'J7.  The  swinehertTs  malkin  in  the  nuut, 
tnpflwe  ^The  Princess,'  ▼.:  — 

If  ^liis  be  be,  —or  a  draggled  mawkin,  thon, 
Titmt  tendi  her  briitled  grunters  in  tbe  aladge ! 

lavrkin '  is^  merely  a  phonetio  spelling:  of 
tnJliLin,'  which  is  probably  a  diminutive  of 
Lull,'*  or  *  Mary,^  though  it  was  also  connected 
iH  ^  Matilda/  The  '  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
m  '  has:  *Malkyne,  or  Mawt,  proper  name 
attldit.^ 

17211.     Far  other  was  the   Tristram,  Arthur^s 
ight  /    Tliis  line  is  not  in  the  Ist  edition. 
(ni4>.     Vows  !  did  you  keep  the  vow  you  made  to 
ark  f    The  1st  edition  has  We  *  for  *  yoo.' 
6!IC>.     I^  wifile  world  laugns  at  it.    The  1st 
Lition  has  '  great  world.' 
Iit>2.     The  vtarmiqan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour^ 
r.     *"  The  color  of  this  bird  varies,  being  brown- 
h-^ray  in  summer  and  white  in  winter.    The 
laiigtss  of  plumage  enable  it  to  harmonize  with 
B  aurroundings  at  the  various  seasons.    If  the 
tnrmigan's  feathers  were  to  turn  white  before 
le  winter  snows  began,  it  would  be  seen  by 
iM  eagle-owls  and  f^oons,  and  would  soon  be 
illed  *  (Littledale). 

(>iC>.  The  garnet-headed  ya/jingale.  The  green 
ood pecker,  Gecinus  viriais;  so  called  from  its 
nu\  laughing  notes.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
yaffle  '  (or  '  yafBl  *)  and  '  yaffler.' 
74:^.  He  spoke^  he  turned,  then, flinging  round 
er  neck,  etc.    The  1st  edition  reads:  — 

He  roee,  be  tum'd,  and,  flinfrlng  round  ber  neck, 
CUept  it;  but  wbOe  be  bow'd  binuelf  to  bity 
Warm  kinee  in  tbe  boUow  of  ber  throat, 
Out  of  tbe  dark,  etc. 

752.  The  great  Queen* s  hewer  was  dark,  She 
tad  fled,  as  the  next  Idyll  explains. 

Page  43:).    Guinkvkrs. 

The  poet  is  indebted  to  Malory  for  only  a  few 
linta  of  the  story  —  Arthur's  cumsovery  of  the 
riiilt  of  Lancelot  and  GninoTere;  her  oondem- 
u&tion  to  be  burnt  alive;  her  escape  from  the 
take  throni^  Lancelot,  who  carries  her  off  to 
lin  canle  of  La  Joyeuse  Oard;  the  siege  of  the 
antle  by  Arthur,  who  compels  Lancelot  to  give 
iT»  the  Qneen;  and  her  retirement  —  but  not  until 
if  t^er  Arthur's  death  —  to  Almesbury.  u here' she 

was  niler  and  abbess  as  reason  would.' 

\K  For  hither  had  she  Jied^  tic  The  1869 
leading  was:  — 


Ver  hither  had  she  fled,  her  cauae  of  flight 
Sir  Modred;  he  the  nearest  to  the  King, 
Hia  nephew,  ever  liko  a  subtle  beaat, 
Lay  coudiant,  etc. 

Littledale  notes  that  'by  a  carious  coinci- 
dence, this  is  the  Tery  simile  that  Arthur  Ilal- 
1am  uised  to  describe  Tennyson's  fame  waitiiv 
to  come  upon  him ':  — 

A  being  fall  of  deareet  inalgbt, 

.  .  .  wlioae  fame 
la  couching  now  with  panther  eyee  Intenft, 
As  who  ahidl  ai^,  *  I  *ll  apring  to  him  anoa. 
And  have  him  for  my  own.* 

*  Almesbury;'  now  Amesbnry.  is  about  eight 
miles  from  Salisbury,  and  the  old  Abbey  Church 
18  still  standing. 

15.  Lords qftheWhiU Horse,  Seeon'Lanw- 
lot  and  EUine,'  297. 

22.  Plumes  that  mocked  the  may.  That  is, 
white  as  the  hawthorn  blossoms.  Compare 
'The  Miller's  Daughter':  'The  hines,  you 
know,  were  white  with  may; '  and  see  note  on 
'  Gareth  and  Lynette.'  642. 

97,  98.  And  part  for  ever,  Vivien,  lurking, 
heard,  etc.  The  1859  ed.  reads:  'And  part  for 
ever.  Passion-pale  they  met,'  etc.  llie  addi- 
tion is  not  in  the  ed.  of  1884,  but  Ifind  it  iu  that 
of  1890.     '  They  met '  is  now  ambiguous. 

147.  i^or  housel  or  for  shrj/l.  For  receiying 
the  Eucharist,  or  for  confession. 

KXi.  Late,  late,  so  late  I  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessarr  to  say  tliat  the  song  is  founded  on  the 
parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Mat- 
the^v   zxv  ) 

2h  9*.    Bude  and  Bos.    Districts  of  Cornwall. 

292.  Of  djrk  TintagU.  See  page  hOO,  note 
on  504.    The  1859  edition  has  '  DondagU.^ 

400.  Came  to  that  point  where  Jirst  she  saw 
the  King.    The  1859  edition  has  '  when  first." 

470.  To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God^s. 
This  line  is  not  in  the  1859  edition. 

481.  B^ore  1  wedded  tliee.  The  1859  edition 
has  '  until  I  wedded.' 

5^.  The  ^flaming  death.  Being  burned  at 
the  stake,  a  punishment  for  unfaithful  wives 
mentioned  several  times  by  Malory, 

5(i9.  Whre  I  must  strike  against  the  man 
they  call,  etc.    The  1859  edition  reads:  — 

Where  I  nnst  atrike  againat  myalater'a  aon. 

Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  Horaeand  knigbts 

Once  mine,  and  atrike  him  dead,  etc. 

fX)l.  Moving  ghostlike  to  his  doom,  *That 
doom  is  told  in  The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  but 
that  he  is  already  enwound  by  its  misty  pall, 
and  himself  a  ghost  in  it,  is  nobly  conceived, 
and  as  splendidly  expressed  '(Stopford  Brooke). 

i'A2.  I  yearned  for  warmth  and  color.  The 
1859  edition  has :  '  1  wanted  warmth,'  etc. 

057.  Made  her  vail  her  eyes.  See  on  'The 
Last  Tournament,'  150. 

Page  44.'i.    Thb  PASsiNa  of  Abthub. 

This  Idyll  in  its  present  form  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  'Holy  Grail'  volume,  18t)9;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  ]|i9  lines  at  the  beginning 
and  30  at  the  close,  it  wa«  printed  in  1842  in 
'  The  Epic,'  which  la  still  incloded  in  the  oolr 
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lectad  poems.  See  the  notes  on  that  poem,  and 
also  p.  30*2  above. 

The  following  notice  appeals  in  the  *Holy 
Qrail  *  yolame,  opposite  the  titlepa^ :  — 

'  These  four  "  IdjUa  of  the  King  "  are  printed 
in  their  present  form  for  the  oonyenienoe  of 
those  who  poness  the  former  volume. 

*  The  whole  series  should  be  read,  and  is  to- 
d$g^  published,  in  the  following  order:  — 

Thb  CJoMura  of  Abthdb. 


W)t  95Urotdi  ZabU. 

GERAnrr  and  Enid. 
Mkblxk  and  VnriEN. 

LaNCBDOT  and  EI.AINK. 

Thb  Holt  Grail. 

Pbllbas  and  Ettarbb. 

guinbvebb. 


Trb  Passing  of  Abtrub.^ 

*  Tbia  lut,  the  earlieat  written  of  the  poema,  is  here 
oonnected  with  the  rest  iu  aocordauoe  with  an  eerly 
project  of  the  author's.* 

Apparentlv  the  addition  of  *  Ghureth  and  hj- 
nette  and  The  Last  Tournament '  was  an 
afterthought;  and  later  the  poet  decided  to 
divide  *  (^raint  and  Enid,*  and  to  add  *  Balin 
and  Balan,'  making  '  twelve  books  *  in  all. 

The  story  of  'The  Psssing  of  Arthur*  is 
taken  from  Malory  (xxi.  5). 

(>-28.  For  on  their  march  to  wettwcard,  ...  J 
DOM,  6itf  sW/  not  die.  These  twenty-three 
lines  are  not  in  the  18G9  edition,  which  ^oes  on 
thus:  'Before  that  last  weird  battle  in  the 
west,*  etc. 

61.  Once  thine  whom  thou  hoit  loved^  etc.  The 
reading  of  1869  was:  — 

Once  thine,  whom  thoa  hast  loved,  hut  baser  now 
Than  heatlien  aoofling  at  their  tows  and  thee. 

68.  And  brake  the  petty  kinas^  and  fought  with 
Rome.  This  line  is  rot  in  toe  lS(i9  edition,  in 
which  the  next  line  begins  with  *  And  thrust,* 
etc. 

b6.  And  the  lowg  mountains^  etc.  Originally, 
'  the  loner  mountain.* 

129.  Only  the  wan  wave.  Originally, '  waste 
wave.* 

170.  8o  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolVd. 
With  this  sonorous  line  the  early  *  Morte  d* Ar- 
thur *  begins. 

175.  The  bold  Sir  Bedivn-e  upliJUd  him. 
After  this  line,  the  '  Morte  J* Arthur  *  of  1K42 
has  the  line,  '  Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  his 
knights;  *  omitted  here,  of  course,  because  the 
fact  is  mentioned  in  line  2  of  the  n«w  matter. 

195.  Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
etc.  Compare  Malory  (xxi.  A):  "  But  my  time 
bieth  fast,  said  the  king.  Therefore  said  Ar^ 
thiir,  take  thoa  Ezcalibor,  my  good  sword«  and 


go  with  It  CO  yonder  water  nde. 
oomest  there,  I  charge  thee 
in  that  water,  and  oome  sl 
what  thou  there  seest.   My  lurdU 
vour  eommandment  shall  be 
bring  you  word  again.    So  S»r 
parted,  and  by  the  way  he  beheld 
sword,  that  the  pommel  and  baft 

frecions  stones,  and  then  he  said  to 
throw  this  rich  sword  in  the  water, 
shall  never  oome  ^ood,   but 
And  then  Sir  Bedivere  hid 
a  tree.    And  as  soon  aa  he  mi^ii 
again  unto  the  king,  and  said  be 
the  waterjmd  had  thrown  the  awnrd  u«<< 
water.     What  sawest  thoa   tbcrre?   ea««i 
Ifing.    Sir,  he  said,  I  saw  nothing  h«t  • 
and  winds.    That  is  nntral^  said  uf 
the  king;  therefore  go  thoa  lightly    . 
my  command  as  thuu  art  to  ue  lief  anil 
spare  not,  but  throw  it  in.     Then  >\t  1^ 
vere  returned  again,  and  took  the  sword  xn 
hand;  and  then  him  thought  sin  and  *AkMxw 
throw  away  that  noble  sword^  and  so  eft  h 
the  sword,  and  returned  again,  and  tuhl  i^ 
king  that  he  had  been  at  the  water,  a»l  i 
his  commandment.      What  saw  thoa  th  • 
said  the  king.    Sir,  he  said,  I  saw  mtthauc  i  - 
the  waters  wap  and  the  wavea  wan.  Ah  tn.  -^ 
untrue,  said  king  Arthur,  now  hast  th^a  »- 
trayed  me  twice.    Who  would  have  wmj  *'aJ 
thon  that  hast  been  to  me  so  lief  and  d«sr.  v4 
thou  art  named  a  noble  knight,  aa>l   ■   ^ 
betray  me  for  the  riches  of  um  amord.    U^ 
now  go  aigain  lightly,  for  thr  lon^r  tarrrnr  r**- 
teth  me  in  great  jeopardy  of  my  fife,  for  I  wi'^ 
taken  cold.    And  but  if  thoo  do  do*  aa  1  ^ 
thee,  if  ever  I  may  see  thf«,  I  ■hall  aUf  '^* 
with  mine  own  hands,  for  thon  woald«a  U^  »* 
rich  sword  see  me  dead.    Then  Sir  B«-ij«-^ 
departed,  and  went  to  the  swotd,  and  I'z  ''"^ 
took  it  up,  and  went  to  the  water  "i^ics  «*^ 
there  he  bound  the  girdle  abfmt  the  hiits^  v* 
then  he  threw  the  sword  aa  far  into  th*-  «w^ 
as  he  might,  and  there  came  an  arm  jm'  fs 
hand  above  the  water,  and  met  it,  and  r%'v'v 
it,  and  so  nhook  it  thrice  and  braadisk^.  *»^ 
then  vamshed  away  the  hand  with  thr  swrri  e 
the  water.    So  Sir  Bedivere  came  acaiit  tn  *)»< 
king,  and  told  him  what  he  aaw.    Alaa.  -^J 
the  king,  help  me  hpnoe,  for  I  dread  m»l  "^^ 
tarried  over  long.    Then  Sir  Bedimv  Xt*k  *^ 
king  upon  his  back,  and  so  went  with  hus  ^< 
that  waterside.    And  when  they  w«c»  a'  '* 
water  side,  even  fast  by  the  beak  ho^vd  a  lit ' 
barge,  with  many  fair  ladies  in  it,  asd  vaar^ 
them  all  was  a  queen,  and  all  ibey  hid  b^^ 
hoods,  and  all  tney  wept  and  ahnsktd  vVi 
they  saw  king  Arthur.    Now  pot  ne  tttv  ^ 
barge,  said  the  king:  and  so  he  did  swf^l*.  A** 
there  received  him  three  qaeens  with  C*^ 
mourning,  and  so  they  set  him  down.  atU ««  •* 
of  their  laps  kii^  Arthur  laid  his  heed,  aoi  tM 
that  queen  said.  Ah,  dear  bcnthetr,  ^kj  ks*" 
ye  tarried  so  long  from  me?    Alas^  tkie  v*^ 
on  vour   head  hath  oancrht  o««r  nrach  «  -• 
Ami  so  then  they  rowed  from  tkm  laad;  aoi  2^ 
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lieheld  all  those  ladie«  go  from  him. 
%  &»ir  Bodivere  cried,  Ah,  my  lord  Arthur, 
c  nha^H  become  of  lue  now  ye  po  from  roe, 
le&ve  me  here  alone  among  mine  enemies. 
fort^  'thyself,  said  the  king,  and  do  as  well 
lou  vnayest,  for  in  me  is  no  trost  for  to  trust 
JKor  I  will  into  the  vale  of  Avilion,  to  heal 
L>f  my  grievous  wound.  And  if  thou  hear 
:r  more  of  me.  pray  for  my  soul.  But  ever 
ci^iaeens  and  tne  ladies  wept  and  shrieked, 

It  -was  pit^  to  hear.  And  as  soon  as  bir 
iver<e  had  lost  the  sight  of  tlie  biirge,  he 
t  An<i  wailed,  and  so  took  the  forest,  and  so 
V  ent  all  that  night,  and  in  the  rooming  he 
%raare  betwixt  two  holts  hoar  of  a  chapel 
Aa  liermitage.* 
»4.      Jlrtf  claalCd  hi»  harness  in  the  icy  caves^ 

"  We  hear  all^  the  changes  on  the  vowel  a 
Tery  sound  of  it  used  to  give  the  impres- 
I  —  axid  then,  in  a  moment,  the  verse  runs 
»  breadth,  smoothness,  and  vastiieas;  for 
liverts  comes  to  the  shore  and  sees  the  great 
»r:  — 

And  on  s  sudden,  I0 1  the  level  lake 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

wliicli  the  vowel  0  in  its  changes  is  used  as 

)  vo^arel  a  has  been  used  before*  O^topford 

ooWe). 

t7V*.    A  nd  dropping  bittfr  ttars  against  a  brow. 

e  18G9  edition  nas  '  his  brow.' 

^ir>.     Like  somefuU^Ttasted  swan.    Compare 

he  I>yingbwan.' 

I4<).     And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

iT^^  the  original  *"  Morte  d*  Arthur  *  ends. 

rbe  next  five  lin(«  are  not  in  the  ltt(99  edi- 

o,  vir  hich  goes  on  thus:  — 

At  lenirtfa  be  grosn*d,  and  turning  dowly  domb 
T1m9  Uut  bud  footstep  of  tluit  iron  crag. 

445,  Even  to  the  highest  he  could  climb.  The 
iiO  e<i]tion  has  *  E'en,'  for  which  the  printer  is 
oliably  responsible,  as  Tennyson  never  uses  it. 
To  the  Queen.  This  epilogue  has  not  been 
(ered  since  it  fixvt  appeared  in  the  *  Library 
iition,'  1H72-73. 

*i.  TheU  rememberable  day.  Referring  to  the 
iblie  thanksgiving  in  February,  1K72,  on  the 
icovery  of  the  Ptuiee  of  Wales  from  typhoid 
ver. 

1*2.  ThunderUss  lightnings  striking  under  sfa^ 
r.  Congratulatory  despatches  by  submarine 
legr^h. 

14.  T^at  true  North,  etc.  When  Manitoba 
aa  added  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  com- 
liMnt  was  made  in  England  of  the  cost  of 
laintaining  the  colonial  possessions  in  North 
^raerica.  Mr.  Justin  McCartliv,  in  1  is  ^  Hi»- 
iry  of  Our  Own  'HmeB,'  sayn:  *  For  some  rears 
feeling  was  spreading  in  England  which  be- 
an to  find  ex  I  Hussion  in  repeated  and  v#>ry  dia- 
inct  snggestaons  that  the  Canadians  had  better 
•"gin  tn  Uiink  of  looking  out  for  themselves, 
'tany  En^idhmen  complained  of  this  country 
leing  expected  to  nndertake  the  principal  cost 
>f/he  defiances  of  Canada,  and  to  guarant-ee  her 
ailway  schemes,  especiaUy  when  the  oommer- 


cial  policy  which  Canada  adopted  towards  Engr- 
land  was  one  of  a  strictly  protective  charac- 
ter.' 

20.  J%$  roar  qf  Hougoumont.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  Chdtteau  qf  Hougoumont^  with 
its  massive  buildings,  its  gardens  and  planta- 
tions, was  occupied  by  the  Allies,  and  ^  formed 
the  key  to  the  British  position.^  It  is  con>- 
puted  that  *  during  the  day  the  attacks  of 
ncM^ly  12,000  men  '^ere  launched  against  this 
miniature  fortress,  notwithstanding  which  the 
garrison  held  out  to  the  last.' 

35.  J^or  one  to  whom  1  made  i<,  etc.  Refer- 
ring to  the  dedication  of  the  ^Idylls'  to  the 
memory  of  Prince  Albert. 
^  38.  Ideal  manhood  closed  in  real  man.  This 
line  does  not  appear  in  any  English  or  Ameri- 
can edition  up  to  the  present  time  (189tj);  but 
the  *  Memoir^  (vol.  ii.  n.  1'2U)  states  that  the 
poet,  thinking  that  *  pernnjps  he  had  not  made 
the  real  humanity  of  the  King  sufficiently  clear 
in  his  epilogue,'  inserted  this  fine  *  in  HH\l ,  as  his 
last  correction.'  It  is  probably  throueh  mere 
overaight  that  it  has  not  been  insertea  in  the 
editions  published  since  18111. 

41.  Gtqff'rtv's  book,  or  him  qf  MaUeor'^s, 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Malonri  whose 
name  was  also  written  Malorye,  Maleore,  and 
Malleor. 

55.  With  poisonous  honey  stolen  from  France, 
Compare  *  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,' 
145 :  *  iSet  the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the 
troughs  of  Zolaism,'  etc.  Littledale  quotes 
Goldwin  Smith,  *  Essays ':  *  As  to  French  novels, 
Carlyle  says  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
last  century  that  after  reading  it  you  ought  to 
wash  seven  times  in  Jordan;  but  after  reading 
the  French  novels  of  the  present  day,  in  which 
lewdness  is  sprinkled  with  sentimental  mscM  a- 
ter,  and  deodorized,  but  not  disinfected,  your 
washings  had  better  be  seventy  times  seven.' 

Page  452.    Thk  Fibbt  Quarkbl. 

The  poem  is  '  an  idyll  of  the  hearth  inspired 
with  life:  Nelly  and  Harry  are  lifelike  in  the 
veiy  respect  in  which  Annie  and  Philip  in 
"fjioch  Arden"  are  idealized.  They  speak 
the  rough,  genuine  language  of  the  fisherf  oik ' 
(Waugh). 

Page  454.    Rizpah. 

A  reviewer  in  'MacmiUan^s  Magazine*  for 
January,  li^l,  says  of  the  poem:  ^  As  the  recitid 
in  lyric  form  of  a  weird  tale  of  misery  and  mad- 
ness, this  poem  is  unmatched  in  Mr.  Tennyson's 
work.  ^  An  old  woman,  in  her  fierce  and  at  t  he 
same  time  trembling  dotage,  tells  a  ladv  who 
has  come  to  visit  her  how  her  boy  had  long 
a?o  been  hung  in  chains,  under  the  old  lay^a 
oLEngland,  for  robbing  the  mail;  how  he  had 
done  it  not  in  wickedneas  but  in  recklessness, 
but  how  her  plea  to  that  effect  had  availed  him 
nothing;  how,  when  she  had  gone  to  risit  him 
in  prison,  she  had  been  forced  from  him  by  the 
jailer,  with  his  cry  of  *^  mother,  mother  I "  ring«- 
iiy  in  her  ears:  how  the  same  cry  rang  after- 
wards in  her  brain  while  she  lay  bound  and 
beaten  in  a  madhouse;  and  how,  when  she  wae 
at  last  set  free,  she  used  to  steal  out  on  stormy 
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mghts,  nnd  gather  tos^ether  his  bon«B  from  be- 
neath the  galLows,  until  she  had  jpathered  them 
every  one  and  buried  them  m  oonsecrated 
ground  beside  the  churchyard  wall.  It  ia  as 
terrible  a  tale  as  oould  well  be  imagined,  and  is 
told  with  a  plain  and  classic  force,  a  freedom 
from  shrillness  or  emphasis,  which  leaves  the 
terror  all  the  more  piercing  and  unescapable.* 

The  '  Edinburgh  Review  *  for  October,  1881, 
refers  to  the  poem  as  one  in  which  Tennyson 
'  has  broken  on  the  world  with  a  new  strength 
and  splendor,'  and  *  has  achieved  a  new  repu- 
tation.' ^  The  writer  adds:  *  Of  this  astonishmg 
prodaotion  it  has  been  said  that,  were  ail  the 
rest  of  the  author's  works  destroyed,  this  alone 
would  at  once  place  him  among  the  first  of 
the  world's  poets,  tiuch  was  the  verdict  pro- 
nounced by^  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  has  all  his 
characteristic  generosity,  and  not  much  of  his 
oharacteristis  exaggeration.  ...  A  work  of 
this  order  can  never  be  done  justice  to  by  quo- 
tations; but  we  have  used  them  with  no  further 
end  than  to  indicate  baldly  the  outline  of  the 
poet's  subject.  For  his  sublime  treatment  of 
It,  for  the  tenderness  and  the  terror  of  his  pa- 
thos, we  must  refer  the  read<)r  to  the  poem 
itself  in  its  entirety.  Nothings  in  **  Mand,  no- 
thing in  *"*  Guinevere,"  can  approach  in  power 
to  *^Rizpah."  This  fact  can.  we  conceive, 
be  accounted  for  by  the  special  nature  of  the 
subject.  Of  all  the  affections  of  human  na- 
ture that  are  least  subject  to  change,  either  in 
the  way  of  contraction  or  development,  is  the 
passion  of  mother  for  child.  It  asks  least  aid 
either  from  fiuth  or  reason.  And  something 
may  be  said  of  the  three  other  poems  that  we 
have  associated  with  ''  Rizpah  '^  i  The  First 
Quarrel '* The  Northern  Cobbler,^  and  'The 
Village  Wife  '1.  These  three  deal  all  of  them 
with  the  life  of  the^  common  people,  and  touch 
our  feelings  and  principles  in  their  rudest  and 
simplest  form.^  They  take  us  below  the  reach 
of  either  conscious  faith  or  philosophy;  and  they 
elude,  theydo  not  meet,  the  problems  of  human 
destiny.  Thus  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius  has  es- 
caped, in  these  cases,  from  the  external  circum- 
stances that  have  been  depressing  it;  and.  once 
supplied  with  a  fitting  theme  to  nandle,  it  has 
shown  itself  as  strong,  if  not  stronger  than 
ever.' 

For  the  suggestion  of  the  title  of  'Rizpah,' 

e  2  Samuel,  xxi.  1-14. 

Line  7.  The  creak  qf  the  chain.  It  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  England  to  hang  the  bodies 
of  certain  malefactors  in  chains  after  execution. 
The  bodies  of  pirates  were  so  hanged  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

54.  Thep  had  moved  in  my  side.  For  the  w0 
of  *  side,'  compare  *  Comus,'  1009 :  — 

And  from  her  fair  mupottad  side 
Two  bUasfnl  twins  are  to  be  born, 
Touth  and  Joy;  so  Jove  hath  swovn. 

Page  456.    Tbk  Korthsrn  Cobblbb. 

'  The  general  lines  of  the  Northern  Cobbler's 
position  are  the  same  as  of  many  reformed 
C'rinkers,  but  no  one  but  himself  oould  have  Mt 


the  bottle  up  fai  the  window,  or 
he  would  take  it  with  him  altar 
Norse  warrior  his  sword,  before  tiM 
(Stopford  Brooke). 

Line  6.    T^eline.    Theeqoator. 

13.   I  could  feUie  and  dump,  €U. 
put  new  soles  to  old  boots  and 
speare  uses  ^fettle '  once,  in  ^Romao  sad  Ji 
ui.  6. 154:  — 

But  fettle  your  fine  Mnts  *i 

To  go  with  PttrU  to  Saint  Peter^s  Chardi; 

where  it  means  to  prepare,  make  r^adj. 

19.  I  slithered.    That  is,  alsppML 

20.  fUa&pe  do¥m  T  lAe  gquad.     SnUc^ 
down  in  the  slosh.  ] 

22.    Scrawm'd  and  tetatud.     CUmwrnd  mi\ 
scratched. 

32.     WeSr*d  it  oUimutr,    Spot  H  for 

53.    All  in  a  tew.    Allinaflwter. 

78.    Snaggy.    8nap|Mah.  iU-itaiperod. 

108.    Feat.    Trim;  used  by  bbakesiwi 
eral  times. 

110.    A  codlin,    A  codling,  or  varipe 
Compare  '  Twelfth  Night,'  L  &  167:  *« 
when  't  is  almost  an  apple.' 

Page  458.    Thb  Rbvxkok. 

Line  51.^    Saving  that  nalAui  ktr 

*  Womb '  is  here  lued  in  its  arisinal 
beUy.    Compare  Wielirs  BiUe,Tnke,  xr  :4 

*  And  he  ooveitide  to  fille  his  wombc  of  chvca^ 
dis  that  the  hoggis  eaten,'  etc, 

118.  And  thelittle  Revenge  hermlfwntdm%, 
etc.  Markham,  in  a  postscript  to  Iris  pv«. 
says:  *  What  became  of  the  Bewet^  after  >r 
Rtchardi  death,  dioeis  report  dinwrajy,  list  i^ 
most  probable  and  sufficient  ptoofo  anytK  ti«i 
within  fewe  dayes  after  the  KaSghts  A»tiX 
there  arose  a  great  storme  from  thfw  VT«t  i^l 
North-west,  Uiat  all  the  Fleet  wm  dkpen  U 
aswell  the  Indian  Fleet,  which  wei«  then  ««m 
▼nto  them,  as  all  the  rest  of  tho  Arwutda^  «I»A 
attended  their  ariuaU;  of  ttKm^  foai  !«■*§ 
sayle,  together  with  the  Bewenge^  aad  b  Ur 
two  hundred  Spanyards,  were  east  away  rppm 
the  De  of  8.  Michael*;  so  it  pfaisfd  then  % 
honour  the  bnriall  of  that  renowned  Mup  U» 
Reuenge^  not  suffering  her  to  MrfWi  aloor.  tm 
the  great  honour  shoe  atohinoci  in  bar  lif  « tioA* 

Page  461.    ThbSibtbrs. 

Luie  91.    Lake  Llanhnis.    In  Nortli  WaU 
Compare  'The  Golden  Year' :~ 


And  found  him  fai 
Between  the  lakes,  etc 

The  lakes  are  Llrn  Padam  and  Ll^  Pmc  Wt 
they  are  often  called  the  *  LJanhana  La^*.* 

111.  Ofow  New  ForeM.  An  aacieM  nnl 
hunting  demesne,  extendim:  w«alwanl  Cr*«i 
^outhuDpton  Water.  There  are  abavt  .^J 
square  miles  in  the  district,  Kttle  mors  tia 
two  thirds  of  which  now  belooiss  to  thm  enwm, 

117.  Mp  Rosalind  in  tkii  Arden.  TIm  Wlr 
sion  to  *  As  Ton  Like  It '  is  obvioos. 

Page  465.    Trx  Viixaob  WiFK. 

Line  19.  Can  tka  UU  any  harm  <m  *ia.  /«  f 
All  the  English  editions  oBtt  the  *  '^ 
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The  'Ohm.  That  is,  the  poorhonae:  a 
LlcM^uial  use  of  the  word  in  £n|{:lan<l. 
SC>.  WhiU  wV  the  mady.  That  is,  with  the 
^iriHoms  of  the  white  hawthorn.  See  note  on 
rim«  MUler's  Daughter.'  Une  130.  AU  the 
3i^lish  editions  have  *"  Maay '  in  the  present 


>sas.  Fvr  he  ca*d  *m  Wge  Billu-rough-un.  For 
I  called  his  horse  BeDerophon.  bimiUrly,  the 
k.r&A«5  of  the  warship  Bellerophon  is  said  to 
been  eormpted  hy  the  sailors  into  *  Billy- 


fcV 


\K9»  Stver  the  mou*d$  rattled  down  upo*  poor 
nc/  Squire  V  the  wood.  Howsoever  (however) 
fcft9  nauuld  («^h)  rattled  down  on  the  poor  old 
:i Hire's  coffin. 

lo7.  HeMfw  Miu  Hanme  theheldest  hes  now, 
c.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  English  editions; 
aC  elsewhere  in  the  poem  we  have  *  Miss  An- 
L«9  ^  and  *  es  *  (for  *  as  *)  except  in  the  preceding 
xio«  where  it  is  misprinted  *  as.' 

121.  Huager-mwfaer  they  lived.  They  lived 
1  «a  slovenly  way  (Century  Diet.).  The  word, 
rfiether  as  nonn  or  adjective,  often  means  in 
•riviioy  or  secrecy.    Compare  *  Hamlet,'  iv.  5. 

-4:  — 

snd  we  hsve  done  bat  ffraenly, 
In  liugger-mugger  to  inter  nim. 

1.26.     Boomlin'    by.     Rumbling   by  (in  his 

Pafre  468.  In  tbs  Chiu>rbi('s  HotiPiTAU 
l^ine  10.  Drenched  wit/t  the  hellish  oorali.  A 
Iruf?,  also  known  as  *  woorali  *  and  '  curari '  (or 
curara  *},  extracted  from  the  Strychnostoxiftra. 
It  acts  by  paralyzing  the  nerves  of  motion  with- 
i>tat  impairing  the  sensibility.  It  is  used  by 
tlie  South  American  Indians  for  poisoning  their 
arrows.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  practice 
of  viTiaeetion  for  purposes  of  physiological  in- 
wf^tigation.  Tennyson  evidentlv  sympathized 
■vkith  the  criticisms,  not  wholly  groundless, 
'wbich  have  been  urged  against  it,  and  which 
bave  led  in  Eni^land  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
restricting  and  roTulating  it. 

Pa^e  470.    Dkdioatobt  Poxm  to  thb  Prin- 
cmsa  Aucx. 

I^ine  7.  Thy  8oldier4rrother*»  bridal  orange- 
bloom*  etc.  Prince  Arthur,  Dnke  of  Connanght, 
^aa  married  at  Windsor,  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1H75»,  to  Lonisf^Margnerite,  Princess  of  Prussia. 
Page  470.  Thb  DsrsifCE  of  LucKifOW. 
Line  20.  The  brute  bullet,  Tlie  senselen 
bullet;  antithetical  to  tbe  sentient  *  brain.' 

^.  Jfine  t  yea,  a  mine  !  Sir  James  Ontram, 
describing  the  sie^,  says:  *  I  am  aware  of  no 
Mrallel  to  our  series  of  minm  in  modem  war. 
Twenty-one  shafts,  aggregating  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  and  •%91  feet  of  gallery  have  been 
executed,  Ine  enemy  advan^d  twenty  mines 
against  the  palaces  and  outposts;  of  these  they 
exploded  three  which  caused  us  loss  of  life,  ana 
two  which  did  no  injury;  seven  have  been  blown 
in:  and  out  of  seven  otliers  the  enemy  hav**  been 
driven  and  their  galleries  taken  possession  of 
by  our  miners.' 
Psge  472.  Sir  John  OLDCASTiiis. 
Lane  5.    SerihbUd  or  carved  upon  thM  pitiieu 


stone.  Like  the  carvings  by  prisoners  of  state 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  ot  the  fieanehamp 
Tower  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

It).  The  proud  Archbishop  Arundel,  Thomas 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  zealous 
persecutor  of  the  Louards. 

19.  Bara,    Bread  (Welsh). 

20.  Vailing  a  sudden  eytlid.  The '  vailing '  is 
the  obsolete  word  meaning  to  lower  or  let  fall. 

21.  Dim  Saesneg.  No  English;  that  is,  I  do 
not  speak  £nglish. 

24.  Not  least  art  thou,  thou  little  Bethlehem, 
etc.    See  Micah,  v.  2. 

26.  Little  Lutterworth,  Lutterworth,  the 
parish  in  Leicestershire  of  which  Wiclif  wsa 
rector. 

77.  Sir  Soger  Acton,    A  prominent  Lollard. 

78.  Beverley,  John  of  Beverley,  who  was 
martyred  January  19,  1412^14. 

79.  TAy  two  witnesses.    See  Revelation^i.  3. 
84*.  Him,  who  should  bear  the  sword,  etc,  Henry 

y.  The  poet  seems  here  to  identify  the  speaker 
with  the  Sir  John  Oldcastle  who  appears  as 
one  of  Prince  Henry's  wild  companions  in  tlie 
old  i^ay  of  *  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henr^ 
the  Fifth,'  on  which  Shakespeare  founded  his 
'Henry  IV.'  and  'Henrv  VT;'  and  it  is  wiU 
known  that '  Sir  John  Oldcastle '  was  originally 
the  name  of  FalstafiF  in  the  '  Henry  IV.'  plays. 
The  dramatist  changed  the  name  to  avoid  of- 
fending the  Protestants  and  gratifying  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  See  the  epilogue  to  *  2  Henry 
IV.' :  '  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  al- 
ready a'  be^  killed  with  your  hard  opinions;  for 
Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man.' 
Fuller,  in  his  *  Church  History  '  (lib.  iv.),  sayn: 
'  Stage  poets  have  themselves  been  very  bold 
with,  and  others  very  merrv  at,  the  memory  <if 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a 
boon  companion,  aiovial  royster,  and  yet  a  cow- 
ard to  boot.  .  .  .  The  best  is.  Sir  John  Falstaff 
hath  relieved  the  memorv  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
and  of  late  is  substitutea  buffoon  in  his  place.' 

93.  Or  Amurath  of  the  East,  A  Turkish 
Sultan.    Compare  *  2  Henry  IV.'  v.  2.  48:  — 

This  it  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court; 

Not  Amunth  an  Amurath  suooeeda, 

But  Harry  Harry. 

Ii59.  Sylvester,  Sylvester  II.,  who  became 
Pope  A.  D.  999. 

Piige  478.    C0LUXBU8. 

When  Columbus  returned  to  San  Domingo 
on  his  third  expedition,  the  colony  was  in  a  de- 
plorable condition.  Things  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  Spanish  monarchs  sent  an  offirer 
of  the  ro^al  household,  Francis  de  Bobadilla. 
to  make  investigations,  with  authority  to  send 
back  to  Spain  *'  any  cavaliem  or  other  persons ' 
whom  he  thought  proper.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  intention  was  to  indnde  Columbus  in 
the  list  of  persons  subject  to  arrest;  but  Boba- 
dilla, soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  island,  put 
the  great  admiral  in  chains,  and  sent  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1499. 

Line  18.  The  great  *  Laudamus,''  The  To 
Dfum. 

25.  The  Dragon*  iMouih.    The  name  (JSccca 
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dd  Drago)  whibh  Colnmbns  nye  to  a  oluumel 
between  the  island  of  Trinidad  and  the  main- 
land of  South  America. 

36.  T7te  Mountain  of  the  World.  The'Monn- 
tain  of  Adam,*  or  Mountain  of  the  Gods,* 
the  hif^hest  peak  in  Cevlon,  on  the  eumniit  of 
which  the  pnnt  of  BudcUia'a  foot  i«  supposed  to 
be  visible. 

46.  -ffin^  David  caWd  the  heavens  a  hide^  a 
tent.    See  Psalms,  civ.  2. 

i8.  Some  cited  old  Lactantius,  An  eminent 
Christian  author,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
4th  oentury.  The  1st  edition  of  his  works,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  printed  books,  was  brought  out 
at  Subiaoo  in  1465. 

74.  Guanahani.  The  natire  name  of  the 
first  island  discovered  by  Columbus. 

107.  The  beltina  wall  of  Cambalu,  ete.  The 
ttnral  residence  of  the  Khan  of  Catnay.  Com- 
paie  MUton,  *  Paradise  Lost,*  zi.  388: '  Cambalu, 
■eat  of  Cathayan  Can.* 

109.  Pretter  John  was  a  mythical  Christian 
kinir  of  India.  Compare  ^  Much  Ado  About 
Nothinfr/  ii.  1.  274:  '  I  will  fetch  you  a  tooth- 
picker  now  from  the  fnithest  inch  of  Asia, 
orinfT  you  the  len|{:th  of  Prester  John's  foot.' 

117.  Howled  me  from  Uispaniola.  The  name 
which  Columbus  gave  to  the  island  of  Hajrti. 

125.  ^onseoa,  mv  main  enemy  at  their  court. 
Juan  Rodriguez  Fonseca,  a  bigoted  Spanish 
prelate,  who  called  Columbus  a  visional^  and 
treated  htm  with  persistent  malignity. 

126.  BovadiUa.  The  Fiandsoo  de  Bobadilla 
mentioned  above. 

144.  VeragvM.  A  province  of  New  Ghvnada 
in  South  America. 

190.  The  Catalonian  Minorite,  Bernardo 
Buil  (Boyle),  a  Benedictine  monk,  according  to 
the  best  authorities  (not  a  Minorite^  or  Fran- 
ciscan), who  was  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  new 
Indies  in  June,  1493,  as  apostolical  vicar.  He 
hated  Columbus,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evi- 
dence Uiat  he  excommunicated  him. 

206.  CoUSn.  The  Spanish  form  of  '  Colum- 
bos.' 

Page  479.    Thb  Votaos  of  MAKiJ>nKV. 

Line  22.  Fainter  than  anyJUUermouse-akriek. 
The  cry  of  tiie  bat,  which  m  England  is  popu- 
larly caXied.  *  flittermouse '  (flattering-mouse), 
*  flickermouse,'  or  *  flindermouse.'  Compare 
Ben  Jonson,  *  Sad  Shepherd,'  ii.  8:  *  And  giddy 
flittermice,  with  leather  wings,'  etc. 

2ff.  They  almost  fell  on  each  other.  T\aM\den, 
which  occurs  so  often  in  the  poem,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  old  legend. 

48.  The  triumph  t^  Finn,  Finn,  the  son  of 
Ciimal^  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  heroes 
of  ancient  Ireland.  He  was  commander  of  the 
Fani,  or  *  Feni  of  Erin,'  a  sort  of  standing  army 
maintained  by  the  monarch  for^the  support  of 
the  throne.  Each  province  had  its  own  soldiers 
under  a  local  captain,  but  all  were  under  one 
eommander-in-ohief.  Finn  was  equallv  brave 
and  sagacious.  His  foresight  was,  indeed,  so 
extraordinary  that  the  oeople  believed  it  to  be 
a  preternatural  gift,  ana  a  legend  was  invented 
to  account  for  it.    He  was  killed  at  a  place 


IV 


called  Athbrea,  on  the  Boyne,  a.  d.  SM. 
or  Oisin,  the  famous  hero-poet,  to 
bards  attribute  many  poems  stiO 
the  son  of  Finn. 

65.     The  Ide  of  Fruits,    TIm  . 
got^  the  hint  of  tnis  island  feoan  tks  *  air  U 
tozicating  wine-£ruits '  in  the  C^tsc     _ 
the  rich  details  of  the  pictnre  ai«  all  Ins 

77.  That  undersea  isle.  The  ~ 
is  developed  from  the  simple 
old  legend  that  *the^  eoajd 
clear  water,  a  beanof ul  country, 
mansions  surrounded  by 
So  far  from  being  tempted  to  diva  dowa  tc  !!•• 
place,  the  si^ht  of  *  an  animal  fierce  aad  t«7 
rible '  which  infests  it  makes  them  Crambk  b»« 
they  may  *  not  be  able  to  cross  the  aaa  o?  v  tL 
monster,  on  account  of  the  ealnaac  ttnaaMi  'jJ 
the  water;  but  after  much  difidalty  aad  dsisar 
they  get  across  it  safely.* 

105.  TheJsUqftheDoubUTomers.  Ifltetf 
not  read  the  old  tale.  I  shoold  hnrs  said  ths 
this  qmunt  and  wild  coneeptioa  saat  ki*r 
been  taken  from  it:  but,  thonek  it  m 
thoroughly  like  a  Celtio  fan^,  tbetv  is 
in  the  legend  that  oould  have  siiiiiiatwl  tt. 

115.  Baint  Brendan.  Om  of  tiie  UMt  f»> 
mous  of  the  ancient  Celtic  IcKewla  is  that  «# 
*  The  Voyage  of  Saint  Braadaa,*  mwiirtit  w 
in  the  sixth  oentury.  He  set  out  from  Kht^. 
sailed  westward  into  the  Atlaatie, 
believed,  landed  on  the  shore  of 
adventures  he  met  with  were 
surprising  as  those  of  Maddaaa. 

Page  484.    Prxpatokt  SomiKr  TO  *7i 

NnfKTKElfTH  CeMTUBT.^ 

Line  3.    Their  old  craft, 
Contemporaiy  Review.^ 

7.     Tnis  roaring  moon  qf     _ 
'  The  Winter'a  Tale,'  iv.  4.  llh:  ~ 

dsffodih 
That  eome  before  the  ■wsllow 
TiM  winds  of  March  with  faeaoty. 

Page  484.    To  thx  Rsy.  W.  H.  BaM- 

FIEID. 

Line6.  We  paced  that  walk  of  iiaum.  €e» 
pare  '  In  Memoriam,'  Ixxxvii.:  — 

Up  that  hmg  walk  of  lisMM  t  pma 
To  Me  the  roooia  in  whkh  he  4wilL 

11.  Our  kindlier,  trustier  Jaquee,  TheJ^ 
rion  to  *  Aa  You  Like  It '  needa  no 

Page  484.    MoNTKinBoiio. 

Line  12.    Great  Tsemoyora  /   Or  Tj 
the  native  name  of  Montenegro. 

Page  488.    To  £.  FlTXOXBAUk. 

Line  15.  Tour  table  qf  Pytha^sruM.  F«r^ 
allusion  to  the  vegetanaaiam  of  tha  aid  ^ 
loeopher,  based  on  the  doctrine  of  metsaiyir 
chons,  compare  *  Twelfth  Night,*  iv.  2.  M:- 

Clown.    Whst  Is  the  opInSoa  sf 
faig  wild-fowl? 

JialTolio.   That  the  seal  of 
inhAMt  a  bird. 

Clown.    WhatthtakNtthoDoChla 

Mal9oHo.    I  think  noMy  of 
approve  his  opinion. 
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l^ara  thaa  weD.    Bamain  tboa  •tUI  in  dark* 
_     thalt  iMdd  the  opinion  of  PythagorM  ere  I 
llo^w-  of  thy  irita,  aud  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock  lest 
tbe  aoui  of  tlijr  graadam. 


ir    Lhe   poet's  aoooant  of   the  vegetariao 
m,   see  the  *  Memoir/ vol.  ii.  p.  317.    The 
t>o  FltsgeraJd  warn  made  in  1876. 

^  thing  enskied.  Hee  *  Measure  for  Mea- 
J'  i.  4.  34:  *I  hold  yon  as  a  thing  enskied 
— -«»t«d.' 

0/  E$hcol  hugeneu.    See  Numbezs,  ziii. 


* 


Yoiargoldem  Eattem  lay.    The  'Ruhal- 
<»£   Onuur  Kayyam,  translated  hy  fit^ 
OjA  in  186!). 
>.       My  Bon.     Hallam,   the   present   Lord 


flh^e  489.    TIBKSIA8. 

OMUA  9.    Mjf  som.    Used  in  a  familiar  fignra- 

»   -VTAj.    BlenoBcens,  whom  he  addresses  be- 

\     '^rwm  the  son  of  Creon.  and  directly  de- 

n^«Ml  from  Cadmns,  who  had  offended  Ares 

arts)  by  killing  the  dragon  guarding  a  spring 

red  to  thegoa« 

A.      Suifjeeted  to  the  Heliconian  ridge,    *Snb- 

UaS.  *   is  used  in  its  etymological  sense  of 

Ktg  below. 

IH.      There  in  a  wecret  olive-glade  I  taw,  etc. 

uB  descsriotion  of  the  goddc»s  is  nowise  in- 

rior   to  that  of  the  same  goddess  and  her 

mponion  deities  in  '  (Enone.^ 

iti;.      The  wng-huUi  towers  and  aates.    The 

UIb  of  Thebes  rose  to  the  mnsio  of  Amphion^s 

u-p,   as  those  of  Troy  to  Apollo's.    Compare 


147.     A  wiser  than  herseff,    (Edipos. 

1G4.     T%eir  ocean- iaUts,    The  Isles  of  the 


192.  Find  the  gaU  U  bolted,  and  th^.  matter 
me.  For  the  figure,  compare  *The  Deserted 
[onae.' 

Pa^e  495.    Despair. 

Liin«  21.  In  the  drear  nighifold  qf  vour  fatal- 
tt.     The  1881  reading  was  ^  dark  nightfold.' 

75.  Tfto'  glory  ana  thame  dying  out  for  evrr, 
re.  The  1881  reading  was:  '  Tho'  name  and 
ame  dying  on^'  ete. 

P:ige  504.    To-MoBBOW. 

Line  31.  The  white  o'  the  may.  All  the  Eng^ 
nh  editions  hare  *  May; '  but  I  haTe  no  doubt 
hat  the  reference  is  to  the  blossoms  of  the 
rhite  hawthorn,  as  in  'The  YUUge  Wife,' 
ine  80.    See  note  on  that  passaee. 

48.  The  Saseenadk  whaie.  The  Saxon  (Eng^ 
iah)  wheat. 

Page  508.   PBoiiOGUS  to  Gkvkbai.  Hami^kt. 

Line  5.  Yon  came,  and  looked,  and  loved  the 
new.  ete.  The  riew  from  the  poet's  summer 
reaidence  at  Aldworth. 

2H.  Td-el'Kebir.  A  Ullage  in  Lower  Egypt, 
iboat  fifty  miles  nofrtheast  of  Cairo.  Here,  on 
the  13th  of  September,  1882,  the  EnfHish  under 
Seneral  Wolseley  defeated  the  Egyptian  insnr- 
rents  nndar  Arabi  Paaha,  whose  surrender  soon 
Eollnwed. 

Page  509.    Trb  Crabob  or  thb  Hbatt 

BbIOADB  at  BAUkCUkYA* 


line  5.  When  the  jvoinU  of  the  Buesian  lances 
arose  on  the  sky.  Originally,  *  broke  in  on  tlie 
sky.' 

14-21.  Thousands  pf  horsemen  had  qather^d 
there  on  the  height,  ete.  For  these  eight  hues  the 
first  version  liad:  — 

Down  the  hill  slowly  tbooaanda  of  RiUBUna 

Drew  to  the  valley,  and  halted  at  laat  00  the  height. 

With  a  wing  puah'd  out  to  the  left,  and  a  wiug  to  the 

right - 
Bot  Scarlett  waa  far  on  ahead,  and  he  daahed  op  alone 
Thro*  the  great  gray  slope  of  men, 
And  he  whoerd  hia  lahre,  he  held  hfa  own 
Like  an  EngliahmaD  there  and  then; 
And  the  thne  that  were  nearest  him  foUowM  with 

f oroe,  etc 

45.  ^Lost  are  the  gallant  three  hundred  of 
Scarlett's  Brigade  t^  Originally,  *the  gallant 
three  hundred,  the  Heavy  Brigade!'  In  the 
preoediiMf  line,  *  whispering'  was  *'  muttering.' 
^  4<i.  *  Lost  one  and  ml !  '  toere  the  words,  inis 
line  and  the  next  were  not  in  the  first  version. 

60.  Drove  it  in  wild  dismay.  Not  in  the  first 
version. 

66.  And  ail  the  Brigade.  Originally,  'the 
Heavy  Brigade.' 

Page  510.    Epiumub. 

Irene.  The  name,  which  is  the  Greek  word 
for  '  peace,'  is  in  keeping  with  the  character. 

Line  14.  Or  Trade  re-frain  the  Powers,  etc. 
The  hyphen  is  apparently  mtended  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  derivation  of  *  re-f rain  '  from  the 
lat-e  Latin  r^enare,  to  bridle  or  hold  in  with 
a  bit  iJ'renum). 

17.  Kelt.  Elsewhere  the  poet  uses  the  form 
'Celt.'  Compare  'In  Memoriam,'  cix.:  'The 
blind  hvBterics  of  the  C«lt; '  '  A  Welcome  to 
Alexandra ' :  *  Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we 
be,'  etc 

45.  '  /  will  strike,'*  said  Ae,  ete.  See  his  Ode 
fi.  1.  35,  36):  — 

Quod  si  me  lyricts  vatilnis  inaerei, 
&iblimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


52.     Yon  myriad-worlded  way.    The  Galaxr. 

59.  The  felling  drop  will  tnake  his  name  As 
mortal  as  my  own.  That  is,  by  finallv  obliterat- 
ing the  record;  apparently  sugcrestea  by  Ovid's 
^utta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed  saepe  cadcndo.' 

Page  511.    To  VnioiL. 

The  allusions  to  the  '  ^neid,'  the  '  Georgics,' 
and  certain  '  Eclogues '  need  no  explanation. 

Line  3.  He  that  sang  the  Works  and  Days. 
Hesiod. 

18.  The  Northern  Island  sundered  oncefrom  cdl 
the  human  race.  Compare  the  first '  Eclogue,' 
67:  '  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos.' 

Page  513.    Early  Spbing. 

Line  19.  The  woods  wiUi  living  atrs.  Ori' 
ginaUy,  '  by  living  airs.' 

33.  A  gleam  from  yonder  vale.  Originally, 
'  Some  gleam/ etc. 

Page  514.  Frater  Ave  Atque  Vale.  The  Latin 
cmotations  in  the  poem  are  from  Catullus,  the 
Crater  ave  atque  vale'  being  the  end  of  his 
lament  for  the  loss  of  his  brother  (101.10). 

Pa^e  M4.     Helem's  Towkk. 

Line  4.    ifolAer's  love  in  lettered  gold.    Tha 
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original  reading  (on  the  tower  and  in  ^Good 
Words')  was:  *  Mother's  love  engraved  in 
gold.'  In  the  'Tlresias'  volnme  ^engraved' 
was  changed  to  *  engrav'n.'  The  present  read- 
ing was  adopted  in  1889. 

The  reading  in  the  8th  line  was  originallv 
*  to  last  so  long,'  changed  in  the  ^  Tiresias '  vol- 
ume. 

Page  515.    Hands  All  Round. 

The  version  of  this  song  in  the  *'  Examiner ' 
was  as  follows:  — 

Fint  drink  a  health,  thia  aolemn  night, 

A  heiJth  to  England,  every  Ruest; 
That  man  *s  the  teat  cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best. 
May  Fr^om's  oak  for  ever  live 

With  stronger  life  from  day  to  day; 
Xbat  man  *s  the  true  Conservative 

Who  lops  the  moulder'd  branch  away. 
Hands  all  round  I 

God  the  tyrant*s  hope  confound  ! 
To  this  gnat  cause  of  Freedom  drink,  my  friends. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

A  health  to  Europe's  honest  men  ! 

Heaven  guard  Uiem  from  her  tyrants*  jafli  I 
From  wronged  Poerio*s  noisome  den. 

From  tron*d  limbs  and  tortured  nails ! 
We  curse  tlie  crimes  of  Bouthem  kings. 

The  Russian  whips  and  Austrian  rods— 
We  likewise  have  our  evil  things; 

Too 'much  we  make  our  Ledgers,  Ck>d8. 
Yet  hands  all  round  I 

Ood  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  I 
Xo  Europe's  better  health  we  drink,  my  friends. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round  I 

What  health  to  France,  if  France  be  she. 

Whom  martial  prowess  only  charms  ? 
Tet  tell  her  —  better  to  be  free 

Than  vanquhih  all  the  world  in  arms. 
Her  frantic  city's  flashing  heats 

But  Are,  to  blast,  the  hopes  of  men. 
Why  change  tlie  titles  of  vour  streets  ? 

You  fools,  you  *11  want  them  all  again. 
Yet  hands  all  round  I 

Gk>d  their  tjrrant's  cause  confound  ! 
To  France,  the  wiser  France,  we  drink,  my  friends, 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

Gigvitio  daughter  of  tiie  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood, 
We  know  thee  most,  w^  love  thee  best, 

For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood  ? 
Should  war's  mad  Uast  mg$Xa  be  blown. 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  powers 
To  flght  thy  mother  hers  alone. 

But  let  thv  broadsides  roar  with  ouxi. 
Hands  all  round  I 

God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound ! 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  ray  f  riondi. 

And  the  great  name  of  England,  round  and  round. 

O  rine,  our  strong  Atlantic  sons, 

When  war  against  our  freedom  springs  I 
O  apeak  to  Europe  through  yonr  guns  I 

They  eon  be  understood  by  kings. 
Ton  most  not  mix  our  Queen  with  thoas 

That  w1«h  to  keep  their  people  focds; 
Our  freedom's  foemen  u«  her  foes, 

She  comprehends  the  race  ahe  ndeaw 
Hands  all  round  t 

God  the  tyrant's  cause  confound  I 
To  our  dear  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my  fH«>nda, 

And  Uie  great  oause  ol  Freedom,  round  and  round. 


t     ^m^ 


^'J 


All  the  reptints  (not 
'  Memoir,'  which  has  *'  the  tyr^^*  * 
stanza,  and  *"  great  kinsmen  *  ia  th* 
more  or  less  inaoenrata.    Onlr  1 
of  this  version  appears  in  ta*  p 
which  was  written  to  he  song  hy  '. 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  Trfindon,  oa  thm  C*-<-" 
birthday.  May  24, 1882. 

The  6th  line  then  had  *]artt«r' 
ger,'  and  the  11th  line  had  *  JU  t 
in  the  11th  line  of  the  other  two 

This  new  version  as  printed  in  the  "  Tin- 
Tolnnie  had  *  tme  Cosmopolite  *  and  "  h*^  (  «4 
servative.'    In  1889  it  took  its  jiimimiI  t 

Page  516.    Freedom. 

Lines.     Tke pillared  Parthmom. 
printed  (without  authority^  as  Lord  T««^»ij 
told  me)  *'  the  oolnmn*d  Parthci 

17-20.    Of  Knowledge  fitting 
etc.    This  stanza  was  not  in  tba 
printed. 

21.     Who  yet,  like  NtUwt,  Ht 
'  Who,  like  great  Nature,*  ttle.    The 
had  ^  our  Unman  Star.' 

Page  516.    Posts  aitd  thub  Biitijc«aai 


Cm^ 


a*t*. 
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PHIKS.  « 

Line  6.    Adviser  of  the  atstf-wittis 
lay.    See  Horace.  '  Ars  Poetics,'^  :it». 

M.  ^  CtUtdlus,  whose  dead  eos^eUr  m 
Lesbia's  sparrow. 

Page  517.    Lockblbt  Hall  Sucrr  TKajt 
Arrsft. 

For  a  long  reyiew  of  the  poam  hr  Mr.  W.  L 
GUidstone,  see  *  The  Nineteenth  Gaatarf '  lie 
January,  1887.  In  the  closing  pam^rsph'tlM* 
is  a  reference  to  a  criticism  in  the  ^$>|«Kta-  w' 
(of  December  18,  1H8K) '  hotuim  the  sicw  -*s 
master  hand.'  and  finding  *  a  perfect  tMnrnt. 
a  tme  equation,  between  the  two  **Ix>f^«»t 
Halls;  "  the  warmer  picture  doe  to  iKe  anr^ 
vitality  of  the  prophet's  youth,  and  the  ocAAr 
one  not  less  due  to  the  stanted  Tit«litj  «f  fe» 
a^.'  I  add  a  portion  of  the  srtiele  to  vtldL 
Mr.  Qladstone  alludes:  — 

*  TThe  critios  hitherto  hcve  done  eo  jw««»  M 
Tennyson's  ''  Lookaley  Hall,"  tf,  imdeed.  tl.< 
have  carefully  read  it.    We  ventvre  to  say  d^ 
it  is  at  least  as  fine  a  picture  of  ace  lerir*  ^ 
the  phenomena  of  life,  and  reviewing  them  «rA 
an  insight  impossible  to  srontli  into  all  iiai 
threatens  man  with  defeat  and  dsmdats^ 
though  of  oonne  without  aay  of  that  irf«ir>» 
sible  elasticity  of   feeling  whieh  shew*  ern 
by  the  very  wildness  and  tnmuH  of  ifis  dt^ar 
that  despair  is,  for  it,  nltimatelv  unpoeshk  m 
Tennyson's  earlier  poem  was  oi  youth  p«w>» 
ately  resenting  the  f ailnrs  of  its  lint  l«i.*it 
hope,  and  yet  ntteriy  unable  to  leprv*  tie 
"  promise  and  potency  *'  of  its  bttqjsnt  vi*^rt« 
The  difference  between  the  ''Loekslev  lla£** 
of  Tennyson's  early  poems  and  the  **  fyvkahy 
HalP'of  his  latest  is  this  —  that  in  the  Icmt 
all  the  melancholy  is  attributed  to  |*<iv«l 
grief,  while  all  the  sanguine  viakniariaa»  v v<^ 
reallv  j^rings  out  of  overflowing  vflahtjriBatii* 
iHtelf  by  dwelHnfi  on  the  ciimnls^TS  i«nnir«« 
of  soittuce  and  the  arts;  —  in  the  latlir,  tht  ai^ 
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2x1  the  man,  s  result  of  ebbinsr  Titality. 
i.'fcself  by  the  failnre  of  knowledge  ana 
cope  with  the  moral  horrora  which 
haa  brought  to  li^rht,  whilti  the  set- 
that  meuocholy  is  to  be  found  in  a 
~  experience  of  true  nobility  in  man 
Hence  thoae  who  call  the  new 
Hall "  peesimist  seem  to  ns  to  do 
to  that  fine  poem.  No  one  can  expect 
Y»e  fnll  of  the  iirepressible  buoyancy  of 
Afpe  is  conscious  of  a  dwindliug:  power 
k-fe  the  eyils  which  loom  larger  as  expe- 
-^Hfidens.  What  the  nobloit  old  age  has  to 
agiunst  this  consciousness  of  rapidly  di- 
lusig  buoyancy  is  a  larger  and  more  solid 
nee  of  human  goodness,  as  well  as  a 
faith  in  the  power  which  guides  youth 
alike.  Now  Tennyson's  poem  shows 
happier  aspects  of  age,  though  it  shows 
that  exaggerated  despoudenoy  in  count- 
Z  tip  the  motal  evils  of  life  which  is  one  of 
o  Cfronseanenoes  of  dwindling  vitality.  No- 
its^  coulo  well  be  finer  than  Tennyson's  pic- 
re  «>£  the  despair  which  his  hero  would  feel  if 
>  l»4ab«i  nothing  but  "  evolution  "  to  depend  on, 
tJiJSii  the  rebuke  which  the  speaker  liimself 
V  «BKS  to  that  despondency  when  he  remembers 
•-Mr  xnuoh  more  than  evolution  there  is  to  de- 
sx»d  on,  —  how  surely  that  has  been  already 
«»^ol  vea  "  in  the  heart  of  man  which,  itself 
lo^-xplicable,  yet  promises  an  evolution  far 
>oWor  and  more  boundless  than  is  suggested 
y  any  phj^cal  law.  The  final  upshot  of  the 
«r  spying  tides  of  progress  and  retrogression,  in 
bolr  periodic  advance  and  retreat,  is,  be  tells 
s,  auite  incalculable  by  us—  the  complexity  of 
Ko  xorward  and  backward  movements  of  the 
ra.ve  being  beyond  our  grasp: -^  and  yet  he  is 
UT-o  that  there  is  that  in  ns  which  supplies  an 
tltivnate  solution  of  the  riddle.  .  .  . 

**  On  the  whole,  we  have  here  the  natural  pes- 
DTniam  of  age  in  all  its  melancholy,  altematine 
9yit.h  that  hiehest  mood  like'*  old  experience'' 
ovHich,  in  Milton's  phrase,  *'doth  attain  to 
something  like  prophetic  strain."  The  various 
9d<liea  caused  by  these^  positive  and  negative 
csixrrenta  seem  to  us  delineated  with  at  least  as 
fijcin  a  hand  as  that  which  painte<l  the  tumultu- 
ous ebb  and  flow  of  angry  drapair  and  angrier 
bope  in  the  bosom  of  the  deceived  and  resentful 
lover  of  sixtjr  years  since.  The  later  *'  Locks- 
ley  Hall "  is  in  the  highest  sense  worthy  of  its 
pfredeoeflsor.* 

Line  1.  Ha(f  the  morning  have  Ipaceft  these 
ennHy  tractt^  etc.  Compare  the  opemng  lines  of 
the  first '  Locksley  Hall.* 

i;V-]f>.  In  the  haU  there  han^a  a  painting^  etc. 
These  two  couplets  were  originally  written  for 
the  first  ^Looksley  Hall.'  See  the  notes  on 
that  poem. 

20.  CVosf '<f .'  for  once  he  aaWd  the  wa,  etc. 
The  eroned  feet  indicate  that  the  knight  was  a 
Cr'isader. 

42.  CM  upon  the  dead  volcano^  etc.  Com- 
pare Lowell,  ^The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ':  — 

The  soa]  psrtskra  the  apsnon**  joiith, 
And  the  solpburous  riXts  of  psMinn  and  wof 


Lie  deep  *nesth  a  BOence  irarB  and  nuooth, 
like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

S5.    Gone  our  sailor  son  thy  father.    Evidently 
an  only  son,  as  the  grandson  sIho  is. 
()7-72.     Gone  for  ever  I    Kverf  no.etc.    The 

*  Spectator'  savs:  *As  an  illustration  of  the 
strong  grasp  which  age  gets  of  the  convictions 
which  are  products  neither  of  hope  nor  of  fear, 
take  the  loUowing  on  the  significance  of  the 
belief  in  eternity  as  moulding  and  shaping  to 
new  meanings  the  life  of  man:  — 

Gone  for  ever  1    Ever?  no — for  ainoe  our  dying  race 

began 
Ever,  ever,  and  lor  ever  waa  the  leading  light  of  man. 

Those  that  in  bartwrian  buriale  UUM  the  ahive  and  slew 

tha  wife 
Felt  within  themaelvea  the  eaered  paarfon  of  the  mo> 

ondlife. 

Truth  for  truth  and  good  for  good  I    The  good,  the 

true,  the  pure,  the  Juat  — 
Take  the  charm  "For  ever'*  from  them,  and  they 

crumble  into  dnat 

Has  Tennyson  ever  written  anything  which 
concentrates  into  a  single  line  more  of  the 
wisdom  of  maturity  than  the  last  line  here 
quoted  ? ' 

73.  Gone  the  cry  of  *^  Forward.  Fonoardl^ 
Compare  the  first '  Locksley  Hall ':  *  Forward, 
forward  let  us  range,'  etc. 

78.  Let  us  hush  Mw  cry  of  *  Forward  !  '  till  ten 
thousand  years  have  gone.  Compare  *  The 
Golden  Year ':  — 

Ah,  folly  1  for  it  Ilea  so  fsr  sway. 
Not  in  onr  time,  nor  in  our  children*8  time, 
*T  ia  like  the  aecond  world  to  ua  that  live; 
'T  were  all  aa  one  to  fix  our  hopea  on  heaven 
Aa  on  the  viaion  uf  the  golden  year. 

89.  France  had  shown  a  light  to  aU  men,  etc. 
Referring  to  the  French  Revolution.  *Demos ' 
iS^ttot)  is  the  Greek  name  for  the  common 
people. 

\)6.  Peasants  maim  the  helpless  horse.  The 
allusion,  as  Lord  Tennyson  wrote  me.  is  to 

*  modem  Irish  doings.'  The  next  couplet  re- 
fers to  an  actual  instance  of  wanton  cruelty 
reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 

103.  Cosmos.  Order  and  harmony  as  op- 
posed to  *'  chaos.'  *  The  fabric  of  the  external 
universe  firnt  rpoerved  the  title  of  cosmos,  or 
" beautiful"' (Trench). 

110.  Equal-horn  f  oh,  yes,  if  yonder  hill  be 
level  with  the  flat.    The  critic  of  the  London 

*  Academy '  (January  1,  1887)  asks:  '  Is  it  de- 
fensible to  twist  the  Radical's  demand  for 
''  equality  "  of  rights  into  a  statement  that  all 
men  are  equal-bom  "  in  order  to  fwur  a  very 
natural  contempt  upon  it?  '  It  is  this  equality 
of  '  inalienable  rights,'  not  equality  of  rank  or 
endowments,  which  the  Deoiaratton  of  Inde- 
pendence claims  for  all  men. 

1 16.  The  voices  from  the  JUld.  The  vote  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

]:K).  Thro'  the  tonguesters  we  may  fail.  Ten- 
nyson has  *  tonguesters '  (which  he  m^y  have 
coined)  again  ia  '  Harold,'  y.  1.:  — 
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The  aimple,  allent,  wlflMs  man 
!•  worth  »  world  of  (onguesken. 

131.     You  that   woo  the   Voices.     Compare 
*  Coriolanns,'  ii.  3. 132:  — 


Hero  coine  xnoe  toic 

Your  Toioee:  for  your  Toioes  I  hm^e  fought; 

Watched  for  your  yoioee;  for  your  voices  bear 

Of  wound*  two  doaen  odd;  bttttiM  thrice  nix 

I  have  aeen,  and  heard  of;  for  your  Toicea  haw 

Done  many  thinga,  aome  leaa,  louie  more:  your  ▼otoea. 

Indeed,  I  would  be  oonsuL 

133.  Pluck  the  mighty  J^'oni  their  seat,  etc. 
Compare  Luke,  i.  52,  and  Paalraa,  czlvii.  6. 

145.  Wallowinfj  in  the  trouyhe  qf  Zolaism. 
Allnding  to  the  *'  realistio '  French  novelist. 
^  157.  Jacobinism  and  Jacquen'".  ^  Mad  oppo- 
ntion  to  legitimate  government,  like  that  of 
the  *  Jaoohins/ a  olnb  of  violent  Repablicana 
in  the  French  Kevolation  of  17K9,  who  gtit  their 
name  from  the  Jacobin  monastery  where  their 
secret  meetings  were  held.  *  Jacquerie,*  origi- 
niJlv  the  name  given  to  a  revolt  or  the  peasants 
of  ^icardy  against  the  nobles  in  l<i58,  came  to 
be  applied  to  any  similar  insurrection  of  the 
lower  classes. 

162.  All  the  millions  one  at  length  with  all  the 
tfisions  of  my  youth.  Compare  the  first  *  Locks- 
ley  Hall ':  — 

Till  the  war-dram  throbb'd  bo  loi«er,  and  the  battle- 

flaga  wera  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federatloa  of  the  world. 

185.  Hesper^  whom  the  poet  eaWd  the  Brinper 
hoTM  qf  all  good  things,  oee  note  oq  *  Iieonme 
Elegiacs  *  above. 

201-212.  What  are  men  that  h«  should  heed 
•jsf  This  passage  *  takes  for  its  text  the  8th 
Paalra,  which,  banning  with  the  same  dismay 
at  the  smallneas  of  man  s  material  aignificancc, 
sees,  nevertheless,  that  in  his  apprehension  of 
the  world  he  i<3  proved  **  little  lower  than  the 
angels  "  '  C  The  Academy '). 

22IR.  The  dog  too  lame  to  follow  with  the  cry. 
That  is^  with  Uie  rest  of  the  pack.  Compare 
'Othello,'  ii.  3.  370:  'Not  like  a  hound  that 
hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry;  *  and  '  Co- 
riolanns,' iii.  3. 120:  *  Yon  common  cry  of  curs  1 ' 

240.  Youthful  jealousy  is  a  liar.  Alluding  to 
the  earlier  poem,  where  he  is  described  as  a 
'down,*  etc. 

246.  Boofs  <if  slated hidecusness.  The 'model 
houses '  to  be  seen  in  many  English  towns  and 
villages,  built  on  scientific  principles,  but  with 
none  of  the  picturesque  charm  of  the  old  do- 
mestic architecture — better  to  live  in,  though 
not  to  look  at. 

276.  Fonoard,  till  you  see  the  Highest  Human 
Nature  is  divine^  etc.  The  yonthful  crv  is 
taken  up  again  in  iJiese  closing  lines,  in  which 
there  is  surely  no  pessimism. 

278.  The  aeathiess  Angel  seated  in  the  vacant 
tomb.  See  Mark,  xxi.  5,  and  compare  John, 
XX.  12. 

Page  525.  OpKitnro  OF  tbs  Iicdian  and 
CouoNiAL  Exhibition. 

Line  17.  And  whtrtver  her  flag  fly,  Thp  ori- 
;;liial  reading,  us  printed  in  the  newspapers  at 


the  time,  was :  '  And  —  whei^^er 
fiy  — ; '  and  the  poem  ended  iLus :  — 

1 


(.  •. 


Britoiuk  bold  your  ww 
ABdOodgtardatl! 

Page  525.    To  W.  C.  MacRXAirr. 

At  the  banquet  the  sonnt.t  u^m 
guests  by  John  Forster.    It 
time  in  'The  Household  NamUiine  of 
Events'  and  other  periodieala. 

Page  526.    To  THJt  Majuicib 

AND  AVA. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1886,  th«  podtV 
son,  Lionel,  died  on  the  vojragtt  Iunb*  l«^ 
India.  A  monument  was  erected  to  bis  «»  ^- 
ory  in  Freshwater  Church  on  the  Isle  61  W  rfe 
—  a  beautiful  statue  of  St.  John,  fnim  tli*  t  i..^ 
of  Miss  Mary  Grant.  A  trtbote  mos^  «adar<«c 
than  brass  or  marble,  and  mors  bewiiifi'l  «^« 
sculptor  could  carve,  is  bnilt  in  Mty  «Dd  t^jir 
rhyme  in  these  lines  addresaed  by  hia  faftWr  w 
the  Marquis  of  Duff erin  and  Ava. 

Pag«  627.    On  tbk  Ju&iuuK ov  Qims  ^'  ^ 

TOBIA. 

Line  30.  Henry* s  fifty  years  or*  aU  m  ^««W 
Henry  III.,  who  came  to  the  thruoe  in  Ul*  «  ' 
died  in  1272.  The  other  sovereinB  v«f«rrx  i  ur 
are  Edward  III.,  who  reigned  fifty-cuie  jitfi 
and  Qeor^e  III.,  who  reifpied  sixty  yean. 

Page  l>28.    Dsmrtbr  and  Putscnroiti. 

Line  5.  The  God  qf  ghosts  and  drram%.  \{jh 
mes  (Muroury),  the  *  aerpent-waadod  power  *  d 
line  25. 

39.    A\doneus.    Dm  (Pinto). 

82.     Three  gray  heads.    Tlie  F^ites. 

114.  The  brother  liftkisBarkneas.  Zeis  Oir* 
ter). 

119.  Tor  nine  white  moons.  'Hieaariierrla*' 
cal  authorities  made  it  eight  mwrths,  tha  Um 
ones  SIT  months. 

148.  The  Stone,  the  Wheel:  The  sIom  of  ^il^ 
phns  and  the  wheel  (if  Izioii. 

Page  S30.    OwD  RoA. 

Line  H.    Like  owt.    Like  aaytliiv.'a»«)i*'  > 

15.  Faaithful  an'  True.  ism»KmtlMU% 
ziz.  11. 

61 .     Cle&n-wud,    The  wud  is  th«  eld  EK-rbt 
wode  or  wood,  meaning  mad,  f nuitie.^  i.  co<|ittn 
the  play  upon  the  word  in  the 
Night's  Dream,'  ii.  1. 182:  — 

And  here  am  I,  aad  wode  withtai  tUi  < 
Beoauaa  I  cannot  meet  my  Balena. 

!H.  Tother  Hangel  i*  Seriptmr.  SetJs^«> 
xui.  20. 

Page  533.    VASTNsn. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  remarks:  *  In  '*  Y:^sSufm  ^ 
the  insij^t  into  rmnntinln.  the  etmssaatmd  d 
primordial  matter,  the  capacity  of  vita)  •t' 
gestion,  are  gloriously  in  evtdenee  from  tht  is* 
to  the  last.  Here  is  no  toneh  <^  iafmun*j.  m 
trace  of  **  originality,'*  no  sign  ol  cle««n»<« 
.  •  .  nothing  is  antic,  peculiar,  snperfinnc;  f <t 
here  is  epic  unity  ana  cororJ*<tiinew>.  hcrf  ••  a 
s>iblimation  of  experience  expi— d  bjr  n**^ 
«»f  a  sublimation  of  style.  It  is  mn^  ta  far 
lish,  and,  for  all  that  one  can  son,  it  it  fiksl]  If 
remain  unique  this  good  while 
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S.    Innocence  teethed  in  fur  mather^s  milk. 
.  Exodus,  xxiii.  19,  or  zzxiv.  lib. 
634.     THEtllNO. 
LlziA  58,     The  Umely  maiden  Princess  of  the 
od .      Compare  i'ennyvon'9  version  of  the  story 
•  Tfa«  Day  Dream.' 
;2.       lo  <'  amo.    I  Iotg  thee  (Italian). 
1 3t>.      TiU  J  Jcnew.    Keferriu^  to  the  /knew 
t.    eluit  which  pleased  it  most,'  in  line  141 

|>aL|re  546.    To  Ults8E8. 

i^iA0  4.    Corrienies.    The  capital  o£  the  mty 

noe   of  the  same  name  in  the  Argentine  lie- 

iblw.  ,      ,  .  .         -- . 

7.  The  cenXwryU  three  strong  eights,  Ihw 
cea  tJie  dsU«  of  the  composition  of  the  poem. 
iMi.  TKs  warriur  of  Caprtra,  Garibaldi,  so 
tlloci  from  the  town  which  waa  his  home  from 
•r>*  to  1882.  It  was  in  April,  1864,  that  the 
.cLliAn  hero  pUmted  the  'waving  pine '--a 
V^cilingtotda  gigantea  —  ia  the  garden  at  Far- 

ViA^n  M7.  To  Mabt  Botub. 
Oir  the  poenu  of  friendship  which  occnr  so 
roquently  in  the  Uter  volumes  of  Tennyson. 
^topfoid  Brooke  says:  'They  ouirht  to  be  rejul 
o^«5ther  when  we  desire  to  feel  bis  grace  and 
M>^rer  in  this  special  kind  of  fioetrv,  which 
10  one,  I  think,  has  ever  done  so  weU.  They 
Lx>3  revelations  of  characwr,  and  of  a  cfaaiticter 
:uA^e  braver  and  kindlier  by  old  age.  No  trace 
yf  cynicism  deforms  them,  and  tlieir  little  sad- 
aeatt  is  balanced  by  a  sott  and  sunny  clearness, 
by  tenderness  in  memory  and  raagnanimity  of 
hope.  Each  of  them  is  also  tinged  by  the  m- 
[ii  vidnality  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  written. 
Tlie  poems  to  Edward  Fitzgerald,  to  his  bro- 
t}i«r,  to  Mary  Boyle,  to  Lord  Dufferin,  possess 
th«iM>  qnalities,  and  are  drenched,  as  it  were, 
^rith  the  dew  of  this  delicate  sentiment  peculiar 
to  old  ace.  Tliey  look  backward,  therefore, 
But  they  also  look  forward;  and  not  only  friends 
on  earth,  hut  those  also  who  have  found  their 
life  in  death  enter  into  their  hour  of  prospect 
an<l  retrospect.'  ^  .     .      .    ^1 

Line  28.  In  rick-fire  days.  Referring  to  the 
tronbiona  times  of  1830-3:^,  when  the  irritation 
of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  England  against 
their  employers  was  at  ita  height,  aiul  for 
months  together  the  burning  of  stacks,  farm- 
buildinKS,  and  othor  property  was  of  nightly 
ooonrrenoe.    Compare  *  The  Princess,'  iv.:  — 

A«  of  iorae  flre  a«ainttt  a  Btonny  cloiid, 

When  tHe  wild  peaiiant  rirhto  hinincU,  thA  rick 

VUmea.  vid  hk  anger  reddeua  in  the  heavens. 

Page  WO.    Meruit  ani>  the  Gleam. 

Line  14.  And  learn'' d  me  Magtr.  The  nse  of 
•leam'd  '  for  *  taught '  is  an  archaism.  Com- 
pare *  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,'  iv.  1  31: 
*Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankful- 


Began  to  bloom,  bnt,  soon  for  man's  offence 

To  Heayeu  removed  where  first  it  grew,  there  growa 

And  flowers  alott,  sliadiug  the  Fount  of  Liie, 

And  where  the  River  of  BUas  through  midst  of  HeavM 

Bolls  o'er  Elyaian  flowers  her  amber  stream. 

142.    He  said  it  .,.  in  the  play.  See 'Mear 

sure  for  Measure,'  iii.  1.  2:  — 

The  miserable  have  no  other  medldne 
But  only  hope. 

Page  555.    Far  —  Fab — Awat. 
The  '  Memoir '  (vol.  ii.  p.  366)  says:  *  Distant 
bells  alwavB  charmed  him  with  their  **  lin4an- 
lone,"  ana,  when  heard  over  the  sea  or  a  lake, 
he  was  never  tired  of  listening  to  them.' 
Page  5rMi.    The  THBOflTUE. 
Stopford  Brooke,  after  referring  to  the  poems 
of  friendship  in  the  later  volumes  of  Tennyson 
(see  note  on  lines  '  To  Mary  Boyle,'  above),  re- 
marks: *'  There  is  another  kind  of  poetry  which 
is  naturally  written  in  old  age,  and  recurs  to 
those  motives  of  youth  which  arise  out  of  the 
happiness  of  the  world  and  of  the  poet  in  the 
awakening  of  life  in  Spring.    This  poetry  is 
bom  out  of  Uie  memories  of  that  early  joy,  and 
is  also  t4)nched  with  a  distinctive  sentiment 
native  only  to  old  age,  delicately  clear,  ha\  ing 
a  breath  of  the  color  and  warmth  of  youth,  and 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  its  re-awakening.    Its 
poems  are  like  those  February  days  which  enter 
from  time  to  time  into  the  wintry  world,  so 
genial  in  their  misty  sunlight  that  the  earth 
seems  then  to  breatne  like  a  sleeping  woman, 
and  her  bosom  to  heave  with  a  dream  of  com- 
ing pleasure.    They  recall  the  past,  and  pro- 
phesy the  immortal  Spring.    Old  age  often  feels 
this  sentiment,  but  is  rarely  able  to  shape  it; 
but  when,  by  good  fortune,  it  can  he  shaped, 
the  poem  has  a  uniqne  charm.    Of  such  iweras, 
**  The  Throstle  "  is  one,  and  "  Early  Spring  "  is 
another.    They  may  have  been  originally  con- 
ceived, or  even  written,  in  earlier  days,  but  I 
am  aure  that  they  were  rewritten  in  old  age, 
and  in  its  evening  ur.' 
Page  657.    Queen  Mary. 
Page   659.     Line    122.     Aehage.     Probably 
Tennyson's  coinage,  as  no  other  example  of  the 
word  is  given  in  tne  Oxford  Dictionary. 

Page^il.  Line  88.  The  game  of  chess.  There 
is  a  double  meaning  in  this. 

Page  »«>.  Line  288.  His  assessor  in  the 
throne.  Literally,  one  who  sits  beside  him, 
sharing  his  dignity.  Ck>mpare  Milton,  *  Parar 
dise  Lost,'  vi.  679:  — 

Whence  to  his  son 
V  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began. 


P:ige551.    RoMKEY'a  Remome. 
Line    104.     Wtth    Milton^s    amaranth.    See 
•Ptoidiae  Lost,'  Ui.  353:  — 

Imimirtal  amsmnth,  a  floww  whirh  onoe 
In  Pftndiae,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life, 


Tlie 

Page  570.  Line  322.  That  old  fox-Fleming, 
In  *  fox '  there  is  a  play  upon  the  name  *  Re- 
nard.'    Compare  p.  595  below,  lines  106-108^, 

Pace  571.  Scene  I.  Alington  Castle.  The 
mins  of  this  caatle  remain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  jnst  below  filaidstone.  It  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  was  tU9  residcnco 
of  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  father  of  the  poet,  who 
was  bom  here  in  irm.  He  died  in  1542,  leav- 
ing tiie  estate  to  his  son,  who  is  introduced  by 
Tenuyaou  here. 
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Pagre  572.  Line  94.^  ¥or  appearance  stike. 
The  uinisBion  of  the  sign  of  the  pooooMive  is 
arcliaic.  In  Shakespeare  and  other  Elizabe- 
than writers  it  sometimes  ooonrs  even  in  nouns 
that  do  not  end  in  a  sibiUuit  sonnd.  Compere 
*  As  You  Like  It,'  iii.  2.  271: '  for  fashion  sake ': 
'  Twelfth  Nigrht,'  iii.  4.  326:  '  for's  oath  sake/ 
etc 

Page  580.  Line  13.  T^  tree  in  Virgil,  etc. 
The  in^fted  tree  of  *  Georges,'  ii.  82:  ^Mira- 
tnrque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  noma.' 

Page  582.  Line  125.  Not  rea  like  lacariot^s. 
It  was  a  current  opinion  that  Judas  had  red 
hair,  and  he^  was  commonly  so  represented  in 
the  old  paintings  and  ti^iestries. 

Page  585.  Line  23.  The  acarlet  thread  qf 
Rahab.    See  Joshua,  ii.  and  vi. 

Line  25.  The  heathen  qiant.  Ant»us,  the 
son  of  Terra,  who  was  invmcible  so  long  as  he 
was  in  contact  with  the  earth. 

Line  5t5.  That  long  low  minater,  Winchester 
CSathedral. 

Line  62.^  EndoMed  with  boards  qf  cedar.  See 
Soog  of  Solomon,  viii.  8,  9. 

Page  586.  Line  75.  oaini  Andrew's  Day. 
November  dOth. 

Line  82.  Swept  and  garnished  <^er  him. 
See  Luke,  zi.  25,  26. 

Page  587.  Line  139.  A  high-dropsy.  The 
page's  blunder  for  '  hydropsy.' 

Jrage590.  Line  25.  An  amphishana.  A  fabu- 
lous venomous  serpent  supposed  to  haye  a  head 
at  each  end  and  to  be  aole  to  more  in  either 
direction.    Compare  *  Paradise  Lost,'  x.  624. 

Page  594.  Line  2(i0.     Their  Dies  Irce.    Their 
ludgment-day;   alluding  to  the  Latin  hymn, 
Di  38  ir»,  dies  ilia,'  etc. 

Page  59(>.  Line  5.  Mercy,  that  herh-cf-grace. 
A  iigumtiye  use  of  the  popular  name  of  the 
rue.  Compare  *  Hamlet,*^  iv.  5. 182  or  *  Rich- 
ard II.'  iii.  4. 106. 

Page  r»9rt.  Line  77.  What  Virgil  sings,  etc. 
See  the  *  iEneid,'  iv.  569:  *  Varium  et  mutabile 
temper  Femina.* 

Pasre600.  Line  89.  Martyr^shfood- seedofthe 
Chijtrch.    The  often-quoted  saying  of  Tertallian. 

Pa^  606.  Line  142.  Ignorance  crying  in  the 
streets,  etc,    A  parody  on  Proverbs,  i.  20,  24. 

Page  609.  Lme  6.  The  narrow  seas.  A  com- 
mon name  then  for  the  Elnglish  Channel.  Com- 
pare *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  ii.  S.  28,  etc. 

Page  613.  Line  80.  The  Great  Harry.  The 
famous  ship  of  war  named  for  him. 
^  Line  i%h  The  Dance  of  Death.  The  separa- 
tion of  bridMrroom  and  bride  wa<i  represented 
in  various  n>rms  in  this  series  of  pictures. 
Compare  Longfellow's  description  of  the  cov- 
ered bridge  at  Lucerne  in  *The  Qolden  Le- 
gend,' v. 

Page  615.  Line  205.  The  gfoom  of  Saul.  See 
1  Samuel,  xvi.  23,  and  oumpaue  Browning *8 
*S.inl.' 

Line  250/  This  coarseness  is  a  want  of  phan- 
tasy. *  Phantasy  '  here  in  equivalent  to  '  sensi- 
bility,' as  the  context  indicst-es  —  a  meaning  of 
the  word  not  recognized  in  the  dictionaries. 

Page  620.    Line  77.    Thou  lUfht  a  torch  that 


mi 


never   will  ^  out  I 
words  to  Ridiev  at  the  time  ul 
dom :  *  We  shall  this  dav  li^i  «aeb  a  < 
Qod's  grace,  as  I  imst  snail ni'wer  be  part 

Pag<e  622.    Habold. 

Page(J23.  Line  2.   Yon  grimlp-gioi 
brandished  scourge.    A  remark abW  tamm-t 
peared  in  10t)6.    Several  oomtsts  hav«  had 
or  more  tails:  and  that  of  1744  had  «u. 

Line  19.  Molochize  them.  SmaHiee  thcs. 
infants  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch.  £)t«  Ln 
cus,  xviii.  21,  Jeremiah,  zzzii.  35,  et«. 

Page  624.    Line  81.    The  kinjfl^ 
cures  the  evil.    Edward  the  Cooli 
first  £nglish  monarch  who 
scrofula — the  *  king's  evil,*  aa  it 
called  —  by  touching  the  vicdsna  of  tiae 
and  the  practice  cmitintted  until  tbe  i 
Anne.    Compare  *  Macbeth,*  iv.  &.  lH*  ioL 

Page  625.    Line  99.    The  great  tkmzh  t^ 
Peter.    Westminster  Abbey. 

Page  628.    Line  17.     Thou   art 
Compare  Shakespeare,  ^Sounela,*  M:  *  Ms*^  ts 
hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  f  *  aad  L.K| 

*  How  oft  when  thou,  my  mnsio,  nrane  ftMj'A^ 
etc. 

Pageft'U.  Linel.  WeholdowrSaimmmd^ 
cock  in  the  springe.  The  woodcock  wis  iht 
popular  synonym  for  a  fool,  tha  Hrd  b^n 
supposed  to  have  no  braina.    Cooipam  FeC 

*  Lover's  Melancholy,'  ii.  1.:  *  A  heaapicct  -« 
woodcock  without  brains  in  it;  ^  *  HamWc.*  i 
115:  *  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcoeks»*  ett. 

Page  637.  Line  368.  Woe,  knaxfe^  t»lkr^ 
miliar  and  to  thee !  All  tlio  i^liih  editMt 
have  '  Woe  knave  to  thy  familiar,*  •!«. 

Page  (^2.  Line  115.  The  IdnglisM  Ath^Jk 
all  Christian  lands^  etc  bee  on  paca  tk2X  jb» 
99.  above. 

Page  i'Ali.  Line  50.  The  So'i^  of  pt9Pt.C 
All  the  English  editions  point  thoB:  — 

th^  Bsfaito  at  |MSM 
Th«  Holiest  of  oor  HoUent  cur  •IbatM  to 
This  WUliun**  feUow-triduUtic  ate^ 

Page  644.  Line  85.  The  Pope  ami  that  i-i 
deacon  Uildf brand.  Alexandifr  !!«  somI  HiUr 
brand,  who  became  Oregorv  VII.  in  I(Vr«. 

Page  i>VS.  Line  47.  JAke  the  grftH  Kims  d 
all.  Most  of  the  English  edieioaa,  iaeliN)!^ 
thone  of  1894  and  1895,  print  '  thw  groat  kiar «« 
all.'    The  Ist  edirion  ha«  '  Kii«?.* 

Pa5r*»W8.  Line  19.  Thyfierte.,^. 
clench" d  their  pirate  hides,  etc  Tktm 
ally  done  sometimes. 

Line  37.     The  Baven*s  wing.    Tlw 
the  s3rmbol  of  Denmark. 

Page  651.    Line  47.    A  world  0»r  \^^ 

Compare  '  Loeksley  Hall  Sixty  Trws  Aitf  r 

*  thro'  the  tongnestera  we  may  fall.* 

Pa^  652.  Line  131.  Son  HarM.  lihfh.^. 
etc.  rhe  visions  here  mav  hav«*  bem  mep^Bmi 
by  those  in  ' Kichard  UL'  ▼.  X 

Page  fm.    Prckkt. 

Page  660.  Line  17.  Look  to  yom  kii^.  IVn 
is  the  RQggpstion  of  a  double  mtMaing  in  ^ 
and  other  remarks  of  Beoket  daiiic  ^ 
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4A.    An  easy  father  confessor  in  thee. 
»iit  OB  '  eouf<M8or  *  is  on  the  fint  syllar 

in  ii.  1.  liPi  (p.  t>8i;  ImIow.  Compare 
meo  and  Juliet/  ii.  6.  21:  ^  Good  eren  to 
^hostijr  confeoor/  eto. 
94z^  k^U.  Line  201.  Tomlamae.  The  £n^ 
«<Ution8  have  *  Toolonae '  here,  but '  Thon- 
«  **  in  other  poflMgee. 

ai^ire  ti<i4.  Line  20.  Her  tallage.  In  feudal 
.  &  tax  OB  a  knight*8  fee  or  scutum  (literally, 
Atiil  also  (as  here)  a  eomniutatiou  for  per> 
iii  sarvioe. 

a^e  tjii(>.  Line  128.  OaT,  bear!  Here,  as 
fWELere,  a  play  npon  the  name  'Fitxuxse' 
»in  tlie  Latin  wntUy  bear). 
*ac;«  672.  Line  217.  Who  ranged  cof^funons. 
jui^-lit  order  out  of  disorder;  a  meaning  of 
iTie«>  '  not  recognized  by  the  dictionaries,  so 
'  ttts  X  am  aware. 

'aice  67d.  Line  431.  Deal  fferOly  voith  the 
ing  fnan  Absalom.  See  2  Nunuel,  xviii.  12. 
PaicB  677.  Line  106.  Swine^  shf-ep^  ox.  The 
g^tkr  naturally  uses  the  ^>axon  ujajues  for  the 
»its  instead  of  the  Norman  *pork,*  *  mutton,' 
d  *  beef.*  Compare  the  often-quoted  diar 
?ii»9  of  Onrth  and  Wamba  in  '  Ivanhoo.*  bo 
Hue  133  Becket  translates  ^  venison  *  into  the 
kzon  *baok'  or  ^deer*  for  the  beggar,  who 
H^  not  undetstand  the  Norman  name. 
pAK'e  (ii*0»  Line  74.  A  dog*s  name.  Alluding 
•  the  common  English  name,  ^  dog-rose  *  {Hosa 
itiina). 

Line  76.     Than  rose  of  the  world.    A  play 
pon   *  Rosamund*  as  deriTed  from  the  I^istin 
MMZ  mundi.    Compare  v.  2.  140  (p.  702)  below. 
Pago6K2.    Line  44.    The  ffolden  Leopard.   In 
le  fX)atK>f-«nna. 

Page  684.  Line  194.  To  diagonalize.  The 
>ord  iH>peam  to^  be  Tennyson^s  own  coinage. 
lie  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  no  other  example 
lit. 

Pai^  6&5.  Line  207.  Non  d^ensoribus  istis. 
•torn  Virgil,  *  ifineid/  ii.  521. 

Page  686.  Line  21.  Fond  excess.  Foolish 
xcvaan;  the  usual  meaning  of  *  fond  *  in  Eliza- 
lethaa  English. 

Page  690.  Line  85.  Like  the  Greek  king,  etc. 
Compare  *"  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,*  107:  -^ 

I  w«s  cut  off  from  hope  In  that  md  place 

Which  men  callM  Aulia  in  thoae  iroa  yesrt; 
My  father  held  hia  haod  iipoo  liia  fac«. 

Line  88.  The  young  crowrUing.  The  Oxford 
dictionary  gives  this  as  thn  only  example  of 
crownling,  which  was  probably  coined  by 
Tennyson.  The  Kame  seems  to  be  true  of  ^  Go- 
liasing '  and  *'  Goliathizin'r '  in  1(^>  below. 

Page  6H3.  Line  r)6.  Come  along^  then  !  The 
me-volnme  English  edit iouh  (down  to  1K!)7) 
liaTe  an  intarrogation-mark  after  *  then.* 

Pa^  700.  Lme  43.  These  wells  of  Marah  ! 
5e«  Exodns,  xv.  23. 

Page-  701.  Line  lift.  Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci. 
Frt»m  Horace,  M'^arraina,*  iii.  in.  1. 

Pace  704.  Line  270.  When  God  makes  up 
hit  ifwels.    See  Malaohi,  iii.  17. 

Page  708.    Thb  Faixsom. 

Page  700.    Line  24.    Darning^  your  lordthip. 


The  English  editionB  omit  the  comma.  I  should 
suspect  the  omission  to  be  intentional  if  there 
were  not  so  numy  instances  in  which  these  edi- 
tions have  no  comma  after  vocative  nouns  and 
phrases.  See  my  edition  of  *  The  Coming  of 
Arthur, '.etc.  p.  219. 

Line  .f3.  liot  the  head  of  a  locuf ,  and  not  a 
heart  like  the  jewel  in  ii.  Compare  *As  Ton 
Like  It,*  u.  1. 12: 

Sweet  are  the  naea  of  adTenitv, 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  Tsnomoos, 

Wean  yet  s  precwua  jewel  in  hia  head. 

Plage  731.    Thk  Pbomisb  or  Mat. 

The  following  is  the  analyids  of  Edgar*s  duu^ 
acter  by  Mr.  Lionel  Tennyson,  referred  to  on 
p.  731  aboye :  — 

*■  Edgar  is  not,  as^  the  critics  wiU  have  it,  a 
freethinker  drawn  into  crime  by  lus  Commu- 
nistic theories;  Edgar  is  not  a  protest  against 
the  atheism  of  the  age;  Edgar  is  not  even  an 
honest  Radical  nor  a  sincere  follower  of  Schopen- 
hauer: he  is  nothii^g  thorough  and  nothing  sin- 
cere; out  he  is  a  criminal,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  gentleman.  These  are  the  two  sides  of  hia 
character.  He  has  no^  conscience  until  he  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of 
his  crime,  and  in  the  awakening  of  that  con- 
science the  poet  has  manifested  his  fullest  and 
subliraest  strength.  At  onr  first  introduction 
to  Kdgar  we  see  him  perplexed  with  the  haunt- 
ing of  a  pleasure  that  has  sated  him.  ^*  Let  na 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  **  has  been 
his  motto;  but  we  can  detect  that  his  appetite 
for  all  pleasure  has  begun  to  pall.  He  repeata 
wearily  the  formula  of  a  philosophy  which  he 
has  followed  because  it  suits  his  mode  of  life. 
He  plays  with  these  formulaa,  but  thev  do  not 
satiny  him.  So  long  as  he  had  on  him  the 
zest  of  libertinism  he  did  n<it  in  idl  probability 
trouble  himself  with  philosophy.  But  now  he 
begins  to  hanker  after  his  position  as  a  gentle- 
man—  as  a  member  of  society.  He  feels  he 
has  outlawed  himself.  He  has  no  one  but  him- 
self to  look  to.  He  must  endeavor  to  justify 
himself  to  himself.  His  selfishness  compels  him 
to  take  a  step  of  which  he  feels  the  wickedness 
and  repugnancy.  The  comfianiouship  of  the 
girl  he  nss  ruined  no  longer  gives  him  pleasure: 
he  hates  her  tears  because  tliey  renund  him  01 
himself,  —  his  prcmer  self.  He  abandons  her 
with  a  pretence  of  satisfaction;  but  the  philo- 
sophical formulae  he  repeats  no  more  satisfy 
him  tban  they  satisfy  this  poor  giri  whom  he 
deserts.  Her  innocence  has  not,  however,  been 
wantonly  sacrificed  by  the  dramatist.  She  baa 
so\('n  the  seed  of  repentance  in  her  sedncer, 
thongh  the  fruit  is  slow  in  ripening.  Years 
after,  he  returns  like  the  ghost  of  a  murderer 
to  the  scene  of  his  crime.  He  feels  remorse. 
He  is  ashamed  of  it;  he  battles  against  it;  he 
hurb  the  old  formuko  at  it;  he  acts  the  cynio 
more  thoroughly  than  ever.  But  he  is  changed. 
He  feels  a  desire  to  ^'  make  amends.**  Yet  t  hat 
desire  is  still  onlv  a  form  of  selfishness.  He  has 
abandoned  the  '^'Utopian  idiocy*'  of  Commu- 
nism. Perhaps,  as  he  says  with  the  self-mock- 
ety  that  makes  the  character  ao  individual  and 
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reraarkable,  because  lie  has  inherited  estates. 
His  poidtifm  of  gentleman  is  forced  on  his  no- 
tice; he  would  qualify  himself  for  it,  selfishly 
and  without  doiuf?  excessive  penance.  To  marry 
the  surviving  sister  and  rescue  the  old  father 
from  ruin  would  be  a  meritorious  act.*  He  sets 
himself  to  perform  it.  At  first  everything  gu^ 
well  for  hira:  the  old  weapons  of  fascination 
that  had  worked  the  younger  sister's  ruin  now 
conquer  the  heart  of  the  elder.  ^  He  is  comfort- 
able in  his  scheme  of  reparation,  and  *^lays 
that  flattering  unction  to  hissoul.'^  (Suddenly, 
however,  the  girl  whom  he  has  betrayed  and 
whom  he  thought  dead  returns;  slie  hears  him 
repeating  to  another  the  words  of  love  she  liersjlf 
hsM  caught  from  him  and  believed.  ^*  £d.;ar," 
she  cries,  and  staggers  forth  from  her  conceal- 
ment, as  she  forgives  him  with  her  last  breiith, 
and  bids  him  make  her  sister  happy.  Then, 
and  not  tUl  then,  the  tane  soul  of  the  man 
rushes  to  his  lips;  he  recognizes  lus  wickedness, 
he  knows  the  blankness  of  his  life.  That  is  his 
pnnishnient.  He  feels  then  and  will  always 
feel  aspirations  after  good  which  he  can  never 
or  only  imperfectly  fulfil.  The  position  of  inde- 
pendence on  which  he_  prided  himself  is  wrested 
frum  him;  he  is  huroihated;  the  instrument  of 
his  selfish  repentance  turns  on  him,  with  a  for- 
giveness that  annihilates  him;  the  bluff  and 
honest  farmer,  whom  he  despises,  triumphs  over 
hiiu,  not  with  the  brute  force  of  an  avenging 
hiiud,  but  with  the  preeminence  of  superior 
morality.  Edgar  quits  the  scene,  never  agun, 
we  can  well  believe,  to  renew  his  libertine  ex- 
istence, but  to  exniate  with  lifelong  contrition 
the  monstrous  wickedness  of  the  past.  This  is 
dramatic  justioe.' 

Page  734.  Line  240.  ''What  are  wet ^  says 
the  blind  old  man  in  *"  Ltar.^  ^iee  *Lear,'  iv. 
1.38:  — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods; 

Tbey  kill  na  for  their  sport. 

Page  737.  Lino  504.  Xiibe  the  Love-goddess^ 
etc.    Aphrodite  (Venus)  rising  from  the  sea. 

Page  738.  Line  561.  I  had  no  mother.  Com- 
pare Browning,  *Blot  in  the  'Seuteheom,*  ii.: 
I  had  no  mother,  and  I  loved  him  so ! ' 

Page  742.  Line  265.  Scizzars  and  Pumpy. 
Cesar  and  Pompey. 

Page  746.  Line  540.  An^  maated  an*  muddled 
ma.  For  *'  maated '  (stupefied),  compare  *'  Mac- 
beth,' T.  1.  86:  *"  My  mind  she  has  mated,  and 
amazed  my  sight.' 

Page  747.  Line  107.  The  Queen's  Real  Hard 
TiUery.    The  Rcrfal  Artillerv. 

Page  753.  Line  633.  MaJee^  make  !  I  cannot 
find  the  word — foraive  it.  In  the  1st  edition 
this  is  properly  made  one  line,  as  it  Lb  in  the 
one-volume  editions;  bnt  in  tho  ten-volume  edi- 
tions of  1893,  18^,  etc.,  '  Make,  make  T  is  a 
separate  line. 

Pasre  7<J0.    Wbtttbn  bt  Air  Exilb  of  Has- 

BORAH. 

<ith  stanza.  Like  Coma's  poung  glance.  For 
the  allusion  to  the  Hindu  i?od  of  love,  Caraa 
or  Camdeo,  compare  *  The  Palace  cyf  Art,'  line 
116.    See  aJstt  the  early  poem,  *'  Love,'  p.  776. 


Page  766.    SuBLnoTT. 

8th  stanza.    On  iV  lagmTsJt 
might.    For  the  pennltiin.it*: 
gara,'  compare  Goldsmith,  *  iV*  T) 
*And  Niagara  stuns  with  thuadcnBir 
This  was  the  original   prou 
name.    8ee  Lippincott  s    Uaa 

Page  768.    ThbUbatbofa 

1st  stanza.    Sif^  tkro^  yem 
The  reprint  (Macmillan'a  ' 
'  grave  '  for  *  grove.' 

3d  stanza.    For  tJum^  wed  to 
tomb.    The  verse  halts,  mdesa  we 
ery'  on  the  second  syllable,  a 
which  some  critics  recogBBH  in 
stances  in  Elizabethan  poetry.    I 
pect  some  misprint  here. 

Page  769.     The   Walk  at  MidwigiL 
stanza.    Rise  !  let  ub  trace»  etc    Tn 
one   of  the   dosing  stanza  of 
Dai^^hter.' 

Page  773.    Thx  pAsraom. 

1st  stanza.    Beware^  bewoare,  e*9r  item 
This  is  the  reading  of  the  repriiiU  hmt  tW 
in  the  1st  line  shows  that  'e'er  *  ia  a  t^  «« 
of  the  pen  or  of  the  tjrpe. 

A  CONTBAST. 

1st  stanza.    The 
the  reprint,  which  probably  ioiiemm  tks 
edition. 

Page  778.    TniBucroo. 

I  retain  the  original  speQimr  and 

Page  780.    And  thou,  witk  nimAV 
Some  of  the  reprints  have  *  laHoh^d  flsnav  \ 
above  *  multitude  of  mnhiiadea'  lior  *■ 
tudes  of  multitudes.' 

Pago  781.     POBMB  PdbUSBKD  Of 
Tion  OP  18.10. 

The  selling  and  potntins: 
tlie  original  fdition;  ezcppt  i* 
pound  words  (like  *  pale-onla.*  *' 
etc.),  which  do  not  there  hava  the  hypkm 

Page  782.    SoNO. 

1st  stanza.     The  hlosntg  brrrr. 
ing   briar,   or   wild   rose.    C 

*  Adonais,' viai.:  ^Andbnxld 
in  field  and  brere.' 

Page  785.    Somitet. 

The  f^istering  sands.     The 

*  glistening  sands.' 

Page  786.^   Nauokax.  Sowa. 

After  being  sapprnanrid  for 
jrears,  this  song  was  inserted  tn^Tbt  F^ 
(i.  3),  with  no  change  evcc^  ia 
which  becomes  in  the  1st  stanza:  — 


%  m 


nveii' 
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And  thsM  will  atrike  for 
And  man  and  maid  te  fsw^ 

To  f  oQ  and  apoQ  the  tjwMS 
Banaatb  the 


And  in  the  second:  — 

And  tb«M  •ban  wad  with 
And  all  thair  Mwa  be  five 

To  nnff  the  Miofra  of 
Boneath  the  graaDwooi 


Page  789.    To  CHBisrropBBB  NOBS& 
See  the  Biogimphieal  Shittnh^  fu  sii^ 
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a     791.      Tbb  New  Timon  and  the 

I. 

the  Bion«pliieal  Sketch,  p.  xr. 

M  7!>2-     Britons,  Ouakd  your  Owm. 

le  Ivxaminer  *  has  *  Anrl  craft  *  iu  the  4th 

u  »iui  *  wa  fonght  *  in  the  Uat. 

9  only  change  in  the  text  worth  noting  is 
»  4th  stansa,  which  now  reads:  — 

True  we  haire  got — aueh  a  faithful  ally 
That  cmlj  the  devU  oaa  tell  what  be  mi 


BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF    TEN- 
NYSON'S WORKS 

le  history  of  each  poem  and  each  rolnme 
b«en  e:iven  already  in  the  introdnotory  and 
r  ootea.  In  the  foUowiuf?  chronological  list 
'ricau  editions,  except  as  connected  with 
Kuirlish,  are  not  included.  The  titles  of 
M  and  pamphlets  published  separately  are 
a  amall  o^itals. 

P0KK8  BT  Two  Bbotbeba.     London 
and  Lonth. 

K     TiMBUCTOO.     Printed  in  'Prolnnones 
Acadetuics,'  Cambridge. 
>.     Poems,  Chibflt  Lyrical.    London. 
L.     *  Anacreontics,'    *  No   More.'    and    *  A 
Fmirment '  contributed  to  *"  Tne  Gem;  a 
Literary  Annual ' ;  and  a  Sonnet  C  Check 
every  outflash,'  etc.)  to  *  The  Englishman's 
Magazine  *  for  August  (reprinted  m  *  Friend- 
•hip's  Offering,'  1833). 
2.    roEKS  BY  Alfred  Tehityson.    Lon- 
don (dated  1833^ 

A  Sonnet  C  There  are  three  things,'  etc.) 

eontriboied   to  ^The  Yorkshire  Literairy 

Annual '  ;    and  a  Sonnet    (*  Me  my  own 

Fate,'  etc.)  to  *  Friendship's  Offering.' 

t3.    The  Loybb's  Tale.     London.     Sup- 

preaaed  immediately  after  puhlicatum. 
n.     'O  that  'twere  possible'  (the  germ  of 
'MandO  contributed  to  'The  Tribute'; 
and  '8aiBt  Agnes'  Eve'  to  *The  Keep- 
sake.' 
42.    PoBMS.     2  Yols.    London.    A  second, 
third,   and    fourth   edition    appeared   in 
1843-46;  fifth,  in  one  volume,  1848;  sixth, 
1H^  seventh,  1851;  and  eighth  (with  addi- 
tions), 185:). 
M6.    *The  New  Hmon  and  the  Poets'  con- 
tribated  to  '  Punch,'  February  28;  and '  Af- 
terthongft '  to  *  Punch,'  March  7. 
M7.    TBEPBiKCEfls.  London.  Second,  third, 

and  fourth  editions,  1848-51;  fifth,  1&53. 
M9.    '  To ,  after  Reading  a  Life  and  Let- 
ters,' in  the  *  Examiner,'  March  24. 
850.    In  Mkxobiajc    London.    Second  and 
third  editions  the  same  year;  fourth  edi- 
tion, 1851.    Lines  (*  Here  often,  when  a 
child,'  etc.)  contributed  to  the  *  BCaaohester 
Literary  Album.' 
1851.    *What  time  I  wasted  youthful  hours' 
and  *  Come  not  whan  I  am  dead,'  contrib- 


uted to  '  The  Keepsake.'  Sonnet  to  Mao- 
ready  read  at  dinner  to  him,  and  printed 
in  *The  Household  Narrative  of  CurreDt 
Events.' 
1852.  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Dukb  of 
Wkllivotom.    Loudon. 

^  Britous,  guard  your  own,'  contributed 
to  the  '  Examiner,'  January  31;  and  *  The 
Third  of  February '  and  'Handsall  Round ' 
to  the  same,  February  7. 

1854.  *The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,' 
in  the  '  Examiner,'  December  9.  Reprinted 
in  separate  form,  in  August,  1855. 

1855.  Maud,  Ain>  Other  Poems.  Londcm. 
A  second  enlained  edition,  in  1856. 

1857.  Enid  avd  Nimu&:  ob  the  True  and 
the  False  (earliest  form  of  two  '  Idvlis  of 
the  King'),  London.  Suppressed  before 
publication. 

Illustrated  edition  of  the  *  Poems.'  Lon- 
don. 

1858.  Two  additional  stanzas  to*  God  Save  the 
Queen '  (on  the  marriiige  of  the  Princess 
Royal),  printed  in  the  *  Times,'  January  29. 

1869.  Idylls  of  the  Kino  (first  four  Idylls). 
London. 

'The  War'  (afterwards  *  Riflemen, 
form '),  printed  in  the  '  Times,'  May  9. 
*  The  Grandmother's  Apology,'  contributed 
to  '  Once  a  Week,'  July  1(>. 

1860.  *Sea  Dreams'  contributed  to  'Macmil- 
lan'3  Magazine,' January;  and  *Tithouus' 
to  the  *  Comhill  Magazine,'  February. 

1861.  '  The  Sailor  Boy '  contributed  to  '  Vic- 
toria Regia.'  'Helen's  Tower,'  privately 
printed. 

1862.  New  edition  of  'Idylls  of  the  King,' 
with  dedication  to  the  memory  of  Prince 
Alb«>rt.  Ode  for  Opening  of  International 
Exhibition  (May  1),  printed  in  'Eraser's 
Magazine,'  June. 

1863.  A  Welcome  (to  Alexandra),  London. 
'  Attempts  at  Classic  Metres  in  Quantity ' 
contributed  to  the  '  Comhill  Magazine,' 
December. 

1864.  Enoch  Ardbn.  and  Other  Poems. 
London.  '  Epitaph  on  the  Late  Duchess  of 
Kent'  printed  m  the  'Court  Journal,' 
March  19. 

18^.  A  Selection  fbom  the  Wobks  of 
Alfred  Tennyson  (containing  six  new 
poems).    London. 

1867.  The  Window:  or  thb  Ix>yes  of  the 
Wbbns.  Privately  printed  at  Canford 
Manor.  Reprinted  at  London,  1870  (dated 
1871). 

The  ViCTnc  Privately  printed  at  same 
place. 

1868.  'The  Victim'  reprinted  in  'Good 
Words,'  January.  '  On  a  Spiteful  Letter ' 
contributed  to  'Once  a  Week,'  January; 
'Wages '  to  'Macmillan's  Magazine,'  Feb- 
ruary; '1865-1866'  to  'Good  Words,' 
March;  and  'Lucretius'  to  'Macmillan's 
Mi^azine.'  May. 

1869.  The  Holy  Gbail,  and  Other  PoEna. 
London. 
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The  Sonnet  to  W.  H.  Brookfield  contrib- 
uted to  the  *'  Memoir  '  by  Lord  Lyttleton. 

1871.  The  '  Miniature  Edition '  of  tiiu  '  Pueius  ' 
(10  vols.),  London. 

*'  Tiie  Lost  Tournament '  contributed  to 
the  *  Contemporary  Review,'  December. 

1872.  Gaukth  and  Lynette  (and  '  The  Last 
Tournament ';,  Loudon. 

The  '  Library  Edition '  of  the  '  Poems ' 
(7  vols.),  London  (1872-73). 

1873.  The  *  Popukr  Edition '  of  the  *  Poems,' 
London  (1873-74). 

1874.  A  Welcome  to  Marie  Alexa>'drov- 
VA  (first  printed  in  the  *  Times,*  and  after- 
wards seiMtrately). 

The  /  Cabinet  Edition  '  of  the  '  Poems,' 
containing^  important  additions.  Com- 
pleted (12  vols.)  in  1880. 

1875.  Queen  Mary,  London. 

The  'Author's  Edition  '  of  the  '  Poems,* 
London,  6  vols.  (1875-77). 

1876.  Harold,  London  (dated  1877). 

1877.  A  *  Prefatory  Sonnet'  contributed  to 
the  *  Nineteenth  Century,'  March;  *  Monte- 
negro '  to  number  for  May:  Sonnet*  To  Vic- 
tor Hug^o.'  to  number  for  June;  and  *  Achil- 
les over  tne  Trench,'  August. 

Euitaph  on  Sir  John  Frauklin  written 
for  the  memorial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

1878.  '  The     Revenge '    contributed    to    the 

*  Nineteenth  Century,'  March. 

1871).  The  Loyek^s  Tale  (completed),  Lon- 
don. 

The  *  Defence  of  Lucknow,'  with  *  Dedi- 
catory Poem  to  the  Princess  Alice,'  contrib- 
uted to  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  April. 

1880.  Ballads,  and  Other  Poems,  London. 

*  Child  Songs'  contributed  to  *  Saint 
Nicholas,'  February  and  March;  *  De  Pro- 
fiindis '  to  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  May;  and 

*  Midnight,  June  30,  1871),'  to  *  Collected 
Sonnets,'  by  Charles  Tennyson  Turner 
(London,  1880). 

1881.  'Desuair'  contributed  to  the  'Nine- 
teenth Century,'  November. 

1882.  *  The  Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade ' 
contributed  to  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,' 
March;  and  '  To  Virgil '  to  the '  Nineteenth 
Centiu*y,'  September. 

1883.  *  Frater  Ave  atque  Vale,'  contributed 
to  the  *  Nineteenth  Century,'  March. 

The  Epitiiph  on  Caxton  written  for  the 
memorial  window  in  St.  Margaret's,  West^ 
minster. 
1864.    The  Cctp  and  the  Falcon,  London. 

Becket,  London. 

Collected  editions  of  the  *  Poems '  in  one 
Tolnme  and  in  seven  volumes  (three  volumes 
added  in  1886). 

*  Earl^  Spring '  contributed  to  *  Youth's 
Companion  ;  and  *  Freedom  '  to  the  New 
York  ^  "  Independent '  and  *  Macmillan's 
Magazine,'  December. 

1885.    Tirebiah,  and  Other  Poems,  l^ondon. 
'  The  Fleet '  contributed  to  the  '  Times,' 


April  23;  *  To  H.  R.  H.  FtiiMc^mm  FV^— 1 
to  the  '  Times,*  July  1S3;  Mad  "  \  ^t  ^ 
to  '  Macmillan's  Ma|(aane,^  Nov^nai . . 

188G.  Locksley  Hall  tsarr  Vkaj&«  A/ 
ETC.     London. 

Ode  for  the  '  Openiitf  of  tike  Indi,.- 
Colonial  Exhibition,'  Mar  4. 

1887.     'Carmen  Seculare'  (Jubiftee  Oa^ 
tributed  to  *  MacmiUan^s  Hafraiiar .   .*. 

1889.  To  Edward  Lear,  Aia>  Oivkk  P«. 
illustrated  by  Edwanl  Lear, 
hundred  numbered  oopicai  only, 
Tennyson. 

])£M£TER,   AND    OtMXR    Pu 

don. 

A  new  one-Tolume  edition  of  the  *  }\*  r* 
published  before  the  *  Dcmeter  '  ▼uJ*jr»* 

'  The  Throstle '  ooutributftd  tu  Oir  '^ri 
Review,'  October. 

1890.  New  one-volume  edittona  of  tlse  *  P<*~  •  I 
without  the  Dramas,  and  witk  thr  Dr*^*  «| 
(reprinted  in  1^1)  indudioif  tJie  *  Demi.  -■ 
poems. 

1801.    '  To  Sleep  *  oontribated  to  tlM  *  N>«  &- 
view,'  Marcn. 

1892.  Verses  on  '  The  Death  of  tb«  Dair  / 
Clarence   and  Avondale '  printed   ia   '^ 

*  Nineteenth  Century,'  Febrrary. 

The  Forestsbs,  London  and  >'«▼ 
York. 

Silent  Voices,  pnblishMl  privsti-lT  * 
Loudon  on  the  day  of  the  Poet's  foalnl 
(October  12). 

The  Death  of  CEnomf,  AxBiu* 
Dream,  and  Other  Poema.  Londiia  k-i 
New  York. 

A  miniature  16-vo1nnie  edition.  1  ••  «i 
in  8  volumes  (one  thonsaiid  oopiea  C4i  Lim 
paper,  printed  at  the  rhifora  l*iiiTt-.T']i 
Press)  was  published  in  &«pfc«inber.  It  Cii 
not  include '  llie  Foresters  *  nor  tlie  Mkw><  S 
of  Gilnone'  volume.  It  is  not  zuc&ti(«iJ 
in  any  of  the  Biblioni^hietL 

1893.  Poems  by  Two  BROXHESff.  Londn*  » 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  1^'*J7,  with  i^urU 
ditional  poems  from  MS.  and  *  Ttnibvrti«. 
Edited,  with  preface,  by  HaUam  Lord  T?** 
nyson.     lionaon  and  New  York. 

New  l(W-volume  edition  of  the  Pour^.  v- 
eluding  *'  the  Foresters '  and  the  pot^m*  •■ 

*  The  Death  of  CEnone '  volt^nM;  ak<  • 
new  one-volume  edition  amUariy  eumplct* 
London  and  New  York. 

Becket,  as  arranged  for  the  star*  ^f 
Henry  Irvinr.  and  presented  at  the  Lrcvaw 
TheatT«,  F^ruary  6,  1893.  London  *rJ 
New  York. 

1897.  Alfred  Lord  Tknntson:  A  Mfww* 
by  his  Son.  2  vols.  London  and  N<« 
York.  Contains  serenty  or  moiv  «ni"^ 
lished  poems  and  fragments,  mostly  cf  rent 
dat<». 

1898.  Now  '  Globe  EdiHon  *  of  the  '  Pomr*; 
complete  in  one  Tdame.  London  m' 
New  York. 
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^Xnehadimg  ih$fint  Itu*  <tfaong»  included  in  poemt  amd  dramas  and  qf  teeHotu  qf  Iv  Mbhobum.) 


clerk,  bat  gently  bom  and  bred,  252. 
it,  this  Earth,  a  stage  so  gloomed  with 
Q^^  S56, 

itn  aJt  Christmas  did  we  weave,  180. 
fc^x-den    here  —  May  breath  and    bloom  of 

.u.pp»y  lover  who  has  come.  165. 

Clod  t  the  ^tty  fools  of  rhyme,  272. 
!  yes,  the  iip  may  faintly  smile,  772. 
y„  £airy  Lilian,  7. 

iilon^  the  valley,  stream  that  flashest  white, 

t^Hooghts,  all  creeds,  all  dreams  are  true, 
«7, 

ftii^hty  Love  I  whose  nameless  power,  776. 
•n^ir  yon  vaponr-mantled  sky,  760. 
tHo*  I  be  the  basest  of  mankind,  79. 
id  a.11  is  well,  tho'  faith  and  form,  195. 
tH  aiik  ye  why  these  sad  tears  stream  ?  765. 
L(i  vraA  the  day  of  ray  delight,  169. 
id   Willy,  my  eldest-born,  is  gone,  yon  say, 
i tile  Anne?  258. 

i^ela  have  talked  with  him  and  showed  him 
tkronea,  783. 

pl&f^e  upon  the  people  fell,  272. 
re  yon  sleeping?  nave  yon  forgotten  ?  do  not 
sleep,  my  sister  dear,  TjOI. 
rune,  but  one,  none  other  rose  had  I,  419. 
rouse  thee,  O  Greece !  and  remember  the  day, 
llii. 

sk  me  no  more :  the  wind  may  draw  the  sea, 
155. 

.  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  hours,  13. 
js  sometimes  in  a  dead  man's  face,  180. 
kS   the  hosts  of   the  locusts  in  numbers,  in 
might,  763. 

Ls  thro*  the  land  at  eve  we  went,  122. 
L  still  small  voice  spake  unto  me,  30. 
L  8t4)rm  was  coming,  but  the  winds  were  still, 

3ti6. 
\a  when  with  downcast  eyes  we   muse  and 

brood,  24. 
It  Flares  in  the  Azores  Sir  Richard  GrenviUe 

lay,  459. 
^.t  Francis  Allen's  on  the  Christmas-eve,  63. 
\thelstan  King,  485. 
A  thooaaod  sununen  ere  the  time  of  Christ, 

497. 
At  times  our  Britain  cannot  rest,  526. 
A.y,  ay,  0,  ay — the  winds  that  bend  the  brier  I 

433. 

Babble  in  bower,  687. 

Banner  of  England,  not  for  a  season,  O  banner 
of  Britain,  hast  thou,  470. 


*'  Beat,  little  heart  —  I  give  yon  this  and  this,* 

652. 
Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart  I  beat,  beat !  553. 
Beautiful  citjr,  the  centre  and  crater  of  Euro* 

pean  confusion,  555. 
Below  the  thunders  of  the  upper  deep,  6. 
Be  near  me  when  my  light  is  low,  175. 
Be  thou  a-gawin'  to  the  long  bam  ?  732. 
Beware,  beware,  ere  thou  takest,  773. 
Blow  trumpet,  for  the  world   is  white  with 

May,  310. 
Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  gather  from  afar,  789. 
Bow,  daughter  of  liabylon,  bow  thee  to  the 

dust!  775. 
Break,  break,  break,  115. 
Brooks,  for  they  call'd  you  so  that  knew  you 

best  484. 
Bury  the  Great  Duke,  22:). 
By  night  we  linger'd  on  the  lawn,  186. 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound,  166. 
Caress'd  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand,  25. 
Chains,  my  good  lord  I  in  your  raised  brows  I 

read,  476. 
Check  every  ontflash,  every  ruder  sally,  790. 
Clear-headed  hiend,  whose  joyful  scorn,  9. 
Clearly  the  blue  river  chimes  in  flowing,  4. 
Come  down,  O  maid,  from  yonder  mountain 

height,  158. 
Come  not,  when  I  am  dead,  110. 
Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ,  222. 
Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet 

*t  is  early  mom,  W. 
Contemplate  all  this  work  of  Time,  193. 
Could  I  nave  said  while  he  was  here,  IKl. 
Could  I  outwear  my  present  state  of  woe,  784. 
Could  we  forget  the  widow'd  hour,  172. 
*'  Courage ! '  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the 

land,  51. 

Dagonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawun  in  his  mood, 
422. 

Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  yon  wan- 
der, 271.  ^ 

Dark  house,  by  which  once  more  I  stand,  165. 

Dead  1  512. 

Dead  monntain  flowers,  712. 

Dead  Princess,  living  Power,  if  that  which 
lived,  470. 

Dear  friend,  far  off,  my  lost  desire,  195. 

Dear,  near  and  true — no  truer  Time  himaelf, 
265. 

Deep  on  the  oonvent-roof  the  snows,  100. 

Did  not  thy  roseate  lipe  outvie,  761 . 

Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore,  181. 
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Doore,  where  my  heart  was  used  to  beat,  193. 

lX>sn*t  tliou  *ear  luy  'erse*s  legs,  as  they  can- 
ten  awaiiy,  2tj2. 

Dost  ask  why  Laura*s  soal  is  riven,  773. 

]>08t  tJion  look  back  on  what  hath  been,  177. 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead,  175. 

Down  Savoy^s  hills  of  stainless  white,  7G4. 

Dust  are  our  frames;  and,  gilded  dust,  our 
pride,  241. 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable.  380. 

Kfe  yet  my  heart  was  sweet  Love's  tomb,  783. 

Every  day  hath  its  night,  782. 

Eyes  not  down-dropt  nor  over-bright,  but  fed,  7. 

Faded  every  violet,  all  the  roses,  7^. 

Faint  as  a  climate-ohanging   bird   that  flies, 

528. 
Fair  is  her  cottage  in  its  place,  2G4. 
Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian  shore,  1G3. 
Fair  things  are  alow  to  fade  away,  528. 
Farewell,  Macreadv,  since  to-nient  we  part,  525. 
Farewell,  whose  like  un  earth  I  shall  not  find, 

657. 
Fifty  times  the  rose  has  flowered  and  faded, 

527. 
First  pledge  our  Queen  this  solemn  nisrht,  515. 
Flow  down,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea,  10). 
Flower  in  the  crannied  wall,  274. 
Free  love  —  fi*ee  field  —  we  love  but  while  we 

may,  42(). 
From  art^,  from  nntnre,  from  the  schools,  174. 
From  noisef  ul  arms,  and  acts  of  prowess  done, 

4<)0. 
Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow,  58. 

Gee  oop  I  whoa !    Gee  oop !  who&  t  742. 
Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

273. 
God  bless  our  Prince  and  Bride  I  792. 
Go  forth,  thou  man  of  force  !  773. 
Golden-hnir^d  Ally,  whose  name  is  one  with 

mine,  451. 

Half  a  league,  half  a  league,  228. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  —  Halleluiah  I  484.^ 
Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing  I 

H15. 
Hark  !  how  the  gale,  in  monmfnl  notes  and 

stem,  7r)8. 
Heart^affluence  in  discursive  talk,  191 . 
Heaven  weeps  above  the  earth  all  night  till 

mom,  7H4. 
He  clasps  the  crag  wit<h  crooked  hands,  110. 
'  He  is  i^ed  — I  wish  him  dead  —  '  542. 
Helen's  Tower,  here  I  stand,  514. 
He  past^  a  soul  of  nobler  tone,  177. 
Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid,  110. 
Here  by  this  brook  we  parted,  I  to  the  East, 

217. 
Here  far  away,  seen  from  the  topmost  cliff,  281. 
Here,  it  is  here,  the  close  of  the  year,  271. 
Here  often,  when  a  child  I  lay  reclined,  791. 
Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer,  171 . 
He  rose  at  dawn  and,  fired  with  hope,  2(m. 
Her,  tliat  yer  Honor  was  spakin*  to  ?    Wliin, 

yer  Honor  ?  last  year —  504. 


He  tasted  love  with  half  hk  nind,  IttS. 

He  that  only  rules  by  terror.  1(I6. 

He  thought  to  qnell  theatabbora  hearts  ^d  .\ 


25. 
Hide  me,  mother !  my  fathers  belu«ie^*<l  ti>  2 

church  of  old,  492. 
High  wisdom  holds  my  wiadogn  Icaa,  llC!, 
His  eyes  in  eclipse,  781. 
'  His  friends  would  praise  him,  I  bttCered  '  -  - 

571. 
Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,  If^. 
How  fares  it  with  the  happy  dvad.  173. 
How  gaily  sinks  the  gorgeouM  man  wicliui  ki 

golden  bed,  774. 
How  long,  O  God,  shall  men  be  riiidfcji  fiwr^ 

25. 
How  many  a  father  have  I  seen.  ITTV. 
How  pure  at  heart  and  sound  in  bisad.  1K«. 

I  am  any  man^s  suitor,  7K1. 

I  built  my  soul  a  lordly  pleaaiire>boiza«».  4,2. 

I  came  in  haste  with  cursuig  bn>«th,  TTl, 

I  cannot  love  thee  as  I  oaghi,  175. 

I  cannot  see  the  features  right.  17!). 

I  climb  the  hill :  from  end  to  end.  It^A, 

I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  li4"m.  "11*^. 

1  die  —  my  limbs  with  icy  feeliug,  TT^l. 

I  dreamM  there  would  be  Spring  no  iima%,  XTK 

I  envy  not  in  any  moods,  1U>. 

If  any  vague  desire  should  rise,  1^ 

H  any  vision  should  reveal,  185. 

If,  in  thy  second  state  sublime,  177. 

If  I  were  loved,  as  1  desire  to  be,  "HR. 

If  one  should  bring  me  this  report,  166w 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one,  17.1. 

If  these  brief  lays,  of  ^^orrow  bcvn,  174. 

I  had  a  vision  wnen  the  night  was  Uf»,  111 

I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  \J^ 

wood,  199. 
I  hear  the  noise  about  thy  keel,  l^JS^V 
I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sing^  1G3L 
I  knew  an  old  wife  lean  and  poor,  •£!. 
I  know  her  by  her  angr^  ur,  23, 
I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track.  1*^ 
I  leave  Uiy  praues  nnexpreasM.  I^i^ 
lUyrian  woodlands,  echoing  fada.  114. 
I  'm  glad  I  walk'd.    How  freah  the 

look,  75. 
In  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily,  107. 
In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  oonk  HTZ. 
In  those  sad  words  I  took  faivwelL  176. 
I  past  beside  the  reverend  walls,  IM 
I  read,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  thetr  tiftsde.  .V 
I  see  the  chariot,  where,  7()7. 
I  see  the  wealthy  miller  yet,  ^V 
I  send  you  here  a  sort  of  allegory,  43. 
I  sliall  not  see  thee.    Dare  I  say,  1^ 
I  sing  to  him  tbat  rests  below,  ir»K 
Is  it,  then,  regret  for  boned  time,  V^ 
Is  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  ia  ua 

pine  overhead  ?  f>79. 
Ic  it  you,  that  preach*d  in  the  cha{«l  ^t* 

looking  over  the  sand  ?  495. 
I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin,  lf>4* 
I  stood  on  a  tower  in  the  wet,  7!^ 
I  stood  upon  the  Mountain  which  o'ericifa 

778. 
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•*   9.r looming  lightf  781. 
t  ln^  <lair  when  be  vras  bom,  190. 
t.h.^   3]jiller*a  daughter,  37. 
^I'k  ^    solemn  even-time,  7(xi. 
t.t:l«9   v>rofifcB  that  an  idle  kin&r«  88. 
IT  have  not  wasted  breath,  191. 
t^e  time  when  lilies  blow,  105. 
•y  heart  with  fancies  dim,  173. 
not  anv  fend  with  Death,  181. 
»  i^;^cl  for  the  train  at  Coventry,  95. 
«r  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  758. 
t,lie  chief  of  the  race — he  had  stricken 
>y    father  dead,  480. 

iJtL    Imng  thee,  my  Harp,  by  the  side  of  the 
o-oLva^aiu,  756. 

-\  W   viot  shut  me  from  ray  kind,  191. 
I  were  as  in  the  years  of  old,  489. 


I  Jerusalem!  770. 


n«r   Arthur  made  new  knig-hts  to  fill  the  gap, 

x%f^  Charles  was  sitting  all  alone,  777. 
Lvi^rs,  when  to  private  audience  they  descend, 

ixm^,  that  hast  reigned  six  hundred  years,  and 
4*. a' own,  488. 

okd^r  Clara  Vere  de  Vere,  46. 
a.r&cl  of  bright  eye  and  lofty  brow,  761. 
^t:^,  my  grandson  I  half  the  rauming  have  I 
j>^LC«d  these  sandy  tracts,  517. 
^^€?,  late,  so  late!  and  dark  the  night  and 
cliill !  436. 
•^odognui,  the  King  of  Cameliard,  304. 
«i  f «  and  Tnought  have  gone  away,  15. 
«il^e  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pain,  109. 
^1  %re  thy  Life,  556. 

^  as  a  dove  when  up  she  springs,  1()6. 

nf^  as  the  heart  beats  life  within  her  breast, 

.^€>n^  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm, 
1227. 

1,43  !  there  once  more  —  this  is  the  seventh 
night !  623. 

L^iove  is  and  was  ray  lord  and  king,  195. 

L^oTe  is  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile,  628. 

(^K>ve  that  hath  us  in  the  net,  37. 

J_^gOYe  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-bronght,  61 . 

I.>ow-flowing  breezes  are  roaming  the  broad  val- 
ley dimmed  in  the  gloaming,  4. 

X^acilia,  wedded  to  Lucretius,  found,  274. 

Jtfany  a  hearth  upon  our  dark  globe  sighs  after 

many  a  vanished  face,  533. 
>Iany,  many  welcomes,  556. 
Mf'llow  moon  of  heaven,  534. 
Memory !  dear  enchanter  I  755. 
Me  my  own  fate  to  lasting  sorrow  dooraeth,  700. 
Midnight  — in  no  midsummer  tune,  514. 
Milk  lor  my  sweet-arts,  Bess!  fur  it  mun  be 

the  time  about  now,  506. 
Mine  be  the  strength  of  spirit,  full  and  free,  24. 
Minnie  and  Winnie,  271. 
Mona !  with  flame  thine  oaks  are  streaming, 

762. 
Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam.  720. 


*  More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me,'  181.' 

Move  eastward,  happy  earth,  and  leave,  110. 

My  father  left  a  park  to  me,  99. 

Mv  friend  should  meet  me  somewhere  herea- 
bouts, 473. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men,  101. 

My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe,  17. 

My  hope  and  heart  is  with  thee  —  thou  wilt  be, 
24. 

My  life  is  full  of  weary  days,  24. 

My  Lords,  we  hear  you  speak :  you  told  us  all, 
269. 

My  love  has  talked  with  rooks  and  trees,  187. 

My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  is  doseUsr 
mine,  373. 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this,  171. 

My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind,  21. 

My  Rosalind,  my  Rosalind,  789. 

Mystery  of  mysteries,  20. 

Naay,  noa  mander  o'  use  to  be  caJlin'  'im  Roli, 

Roa,  Roa,  530. 
Nature,  so  tar  as  in  her  lies,  60. 
Nightingales  warbled  without,  271. 
Not  here  I  the  white  North  has  thy  bones ;  and 

thou,  487. 
IS.  ot  he  that  breaks  the  dams,  but  he,  797). 
Not  this  wav  will  you  set  your  name,  510. 
Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow,  193. 
Now  is  done  thy  long  day^s  work,  16. 
Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the  white^ 

158. 
Now,  sometimes  in  my  sorrow  shut,  169. 

O  beauty,  passing  beauty  I  sweetest  Sweet,  787. 

O  blackbird  !  sing  me  something  well,  58. 

O  bridesmaid,  ere  the  happy  knot  was  tied,  26. 

O,  Cleopatra  I  fare  tliee  well,  758. 

O  darling  room,  my  hearths  aelight,  780. 

O  dayq  and  hours,  your  work  is  this,  193. 

O  diviner  air,  461. 

Of  love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close,  85. 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,  60. 

O  God  1  my  God  I  have  mercy  now,  4. 

O  go  not  vet,  mv  love  I  782. 

O  happy  lark,  that  warblest  high,  748. 

Oh !  Berenice,  lorn  and  lost,  760. 

Oh  !  't  is  a  fearful  thing  to  glance,  756. 

Oh  I  ye  wild  winds,  that  roar  and  rave,  774. 

O  Lady  Flora,  let  me  speak,  96. 

Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange,  488. 

Old  poets  fostered  under  friendlier  skies,  516^ 

Old  Sword !  tho'  dim  and  rusted,  750. 

Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones,  172. 

Old  yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones,  163. 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure,  1%. 

O  Love,  Love,  Love !  O  witJhering  might !  38. 

O  love,  what  hours  were  thine  and  mine,  221. 

O  loyal  to  the  royal  in  thvself ,  450. 

O  maiden,  fresher  than  the  first  green  leaf,  784. 

O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  foe,  746. 

O  me,  my  pleasant  rambles  by  the  lake,  77. 

O  miglity-mouthM  inventor  of  harmonies,  ?68« 

O  Morning  Star  that  smilest  in  the  bine,  326. 

O  mother  Ida,  many-fonntain'd  Ida,  39. 

Once  in  a  golden  hour,  264. 

Once  more  the  gate  behind  me  falls,  82. 
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Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power,  513. 

On  either  side  the  river  lie,  27. 

One  writes,  that '  other  Ineuds  remain/  164. 

On  that  last  night  before  we  went,  Ibl). 

O  Patriot  tStatesman,  be  thou  wise  to  know,  515. 

O  plump  head- waiter  at  The  Cock,  1(>2. 

O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men,  1)44. 

O  sad  No  More  !  O  sweet  JVo  More !  790. 

O  .Sorrow,  cruel  fellowship,  1(J4. 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me,  17(j. 

O  ^SwalIow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  south,  l^i5. 

O  sweet  pale  Margaret,  20. 

()  tell  me  not  of  vales  in  tenderest  green,  IGTt. 

O  thou  most  holy  Friendship  I  wheresoever,  705. 

( )  t  hou  so  fair  in  summers  gone,  510. 

O  thou  that  after  toil  and  storm,  171. 

O  thou  that  sendest  out  the  man,  (>2. 

O  thou  whose  fringed  lids  I  gaze  upon,  784. 

O  true  and  tried,  so  well  and  long,  196. 

Our  birches  yellowing  and  from  each,  508. 

Onr  doctor  had  call'd  in  another,  I  never  had 

seen  him  before,  408. 
Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  tbe  seed, 

150. 
'Onse-keeper  sent  tha,  my  lass,  fur  new  Squire 

coomM  last  night,  4<j5. 
Out  of  the  deep,  my  child,  out  of  the  deep,  483. 
Over !  the  sweet  summer  closes,  002. 
O,  wast  thou  with  me,  dearest,  then,  194. 
O,  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  I  223. 
O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good,  175. 
O  you  chorus  of  indolent  reviewers,  208. 
O  young  Mariner,  550. 
O  yon  that  were  eyes  and  light  to  the  King  till 

he  past  away,  487. 

Peace;  come  away:  the  song  of  woe,  170, 
Pell  am  the  king,  who  held  and  lost  with  Lot, 

:C)7. 
Pine,  beech  and  plane,  oak,  walnut,  apricot, 

717. 

Queen  Guinevere  had  fled  the  court,  and  sat, 
433. 

Rainbow,  stay.  688. 

Rain,  rain,  ana  sun !  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  309. 
Raise,  raise  the  song  of  the  hundred  shells !  770. 
Revered,  beloved  —  O  you  that  hold,  1. 
Ring  out.  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,  190. 
Rise,  Britons,  rise,  if  manhood  be  not  dead, 

792. 
Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again,  179. 
Risest  thou  thus,  dim  dawn,  again,  188. 
Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest  Dion's  lofty 

temples  robed  in  fire.  511. 
Rose,  on  this  terrace  fifty  years  ago,  555. 
Row  us  out  from  Desenzano,  to  your  Sirmione 

row,  514, 

Sad  Keeper  oW  the  buried  sun,  194. 
Sainted  Juliet  I  dearest  name  I  781. 
Sea-kings*  daughter  from  over  the  sea,  257. 
Shall  the  hag  Evil  die  with  child  of  Good,  785. 
Shame  upon  v»>u,  Robin,  695. 
SIi'  w  not,  O  Moon  I  with  pure  and  liquid  beaa. 
773, 
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Sir  Walter  Vivian  aU  a  suminer^s  daj«  1 11*^ 
Sleep,  kinsman  thou  to  death  and  trmngv.,  ;  Tut 
Slow  sail' J  the  weary  martm:!*  and  saw,   .^ 
Slow  sailed  the  weary  manDera,  aad  sa«>.  T^ 
So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  baUl«  roD'd,  U4 
'  So  careful  of  the  type  ? '  bat  no,  17i». 
Soft,  shadowy  moon-beam  !  by  thy  I%lrt,  Tt 
So  Hector  spake  ;  ^e  Trojana  romr'd 

208. 
So  manv  worlds,  so  much  to  do,  179. 

So,  m]r  lord,  the  Ladv  Giovanna,  70B.     

So  saying,  light-foot  Iria  paaaM  away,  4^•  ._ 
So  then  our  good  Archbianop  Theobald,  t*.~' 
'  Spring-flowers ' !  While  you  stall  d^L^  tt»  r 

547. 
Stand  back,  keep  a  dear  lane,  556. 
Steersman,  be  not  precipitate  in  thy  ael.  7** 
Still  on  the  tower  stood  the  vane,  110. 
Still  onward  winds  the  dreary  way,  10). 
Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  I»va.  |I0. 

*  Summer  in  coming,  summer  u  eumiag,' 
Sunset  and  evening  star,  7w3. 
Sure  never  yet  was  antelope,  791. 
Sweet  after  showers,  ambrosial  air,  183. 
Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low,  128. 
Sweet  Emma  Moreland  of  yoikdar 
Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in 

395. 
Sweet  soul,  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  178. 

Take  wings  of  fancy,  and  ascend,  ISO. 
Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 

134. 

Tears  of  the  widower,  when  be  sees,  1^ 
That  each,  who  seems  a  septarate  wbole,  Itl 
That  story  which  the  bold  >ir  B«diverp«  44X 
That  which  we  dare  invoke  to  bless,  XiH, 
The  baby  new  to  earth  and  sky.  174. 
The  brave  Geraint,  a  knight  of  Artbiir^B  ecsrv 

333. 

*  The  Bull,  the  Fleece  are  crammed,  and  »■«  » 

room,'  74. 
The  chanre  of  the  gallant  three  KuKlred.  tW 

Heavy  Brigade  I  50(h 
The  churl  in  spirit,  up  or  down.  I?^. 
The  Danube  to  the  Severn  leave,  l(i8. 
The  fire  of  heaven  hsa  kilTd  the  barrsa  eu^ 

.•i04. 
The  foes  of  the  east  have  oome  down  ca  •st 

shore,  771. 
The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent !  3*. 
The  ground-flame  of  the  crocus    breaks  tb 

mould,  548. 
The  hist  tall  son  of  Lot  snd  Bellieeat,  SiX. 
The  lesser  griefs  that  may  be  said,  uaSu 
The  lights  and  shadows  fly !  27!>. 
The  lintwhite  and  the  thrasUeooek,  782. 
The  Lord  let  the  house  of  a  brute  ta  the  a« 

of  a  man,  554. 
The  love  that  rose  on  stronger  winga,  195 
The    North-wind   fall'n,   in   tiie 

night,  787. 
The  pallid  thnndex^tricken  sii^  for ., 
The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go,  14SK 
The  plain  was  grassy,  wild  and  bart«  UL 
The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom,  14. 
The  rain  had  fallen,  the  Poet  aitise^  115. 
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9  Ar«»  tears  o*  pity,  an*  team  o'  wae,  765.^ 
»  ii.ro  three  things  which  fill  my  heart  with 

«f  ore  your  Halls,  your  ancient  Colleges, 

t^  is  «  sonnd  of  thander  afar !  792. 
e  is  no  land  like  Eaigland,  7iH\ 
&  iA  eweet  mnsio  here  that  softer  falls,  51. 
e  li«t8  a  vale  in  Ida,  lovelier,  38. 
*%  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree,  194. 
'as  a  long,  low,  roshy  dell,  embossed. 


>e     Isune   hexameters    the   strong -winged 

mic  of  Homer !  2()8. 

i^   t^o  His  Memory — since  he  held  them 

^^r,  303. 

9orobre  pencil  of  the  dim-grey  dawn,  702. 

^>4>n   of  him  with  whom  we  strove  for 
•w*ir,  270. 

splendor  falls  on  castle  walls,  134. 
aiin  goes  down  in  the  dark  blue  main,  772. 
sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills 
td  the  plains,  273. 

time  araws  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  170. 
r  tirae  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ,  lUO. 
!  to^rn  lay  still  in  the  low  sunlight,  732. 
!  vAried  earth,  the  moving  heaven,  784. 
i  voice  and  the  Peak,  274. 
9  ^virinds,  as  at  their  hour  of  birth,  7. 
i  ^irind  that  beats  the  mountain  blows,  59. 
»  wiah.  that  of  the  living  whole,  170. 
(4  MToods  decay,  the  woods  decay  and  fall.  89. 
»v    have  left  the  doors  ajar;  and  by  tneir 
husli,  461. 

ey  rose  to  where  their  sovmn  eagle  saiU,  484. 
14  morning  is  the  rooming  of  the  day,  <>i. 
ia,  truth  came  borne  with  bi<^r  and  pall,  182. 
o**  if  an  eye  that  *s  downward  cast,  177. 
t*s4*  that  of  late  had  fleeted  far  and  fast,  484. 
u"*  truths  in  manhood  darkly  join,  172. 
,(iu  art  not  Bt«epM  in  golden  lanicuora,  9. 
loii   beast  of  the  flood,  who  has  said  in  thy 
inul,  7(>S. 

loit  earnest  to  thy  bower,  my  love,  across  the 
mtiaky  grove,  772. 

u>n  eomest,  much  wept  for;  such  a  breeze, 
lrt7. 
loti,  from  the  first,  unborn,  nndying  Love, 

7Hr*. 

loagh  night  hath  climbed  her  peaks  of  high- 
eat  noon,  785. 

ion  land  of  the  Lily  I  thy  gay  flowers  are 
blooming,  7!KK 

10U  third  great  Canning,  stand  among  our 
best,  51.5. 

tiou  who  steaJest  fire,  11. 
fiy  converse  drew  us  with  delight,  191. 
hy  dark  eyes  openM  not,  22. 
hy  prayer  was  Light  —  more  Light  —  while 
Time  shall  last,  515. 
*\v  spirit  ere  our  fatal  loss,  173. 
hy  tuwhits  are  lulPd.  I  wot,  10. 
by  voice  is  heard  thro^^  rolling  drums,  142. 
hy  voice  is  on  the  roUiug  air,  VAy. 
r  is  held  that  sorrow  makes  us  wise,  192. 
r  is  midnight  o^er  the  dim  mere's  lonely  bosom, 
HA. 


'T  IS  well ;  'tis  something ;  we  may  sU^d,  107. 

To-night  the  winds  begin  to  rise,  167. 

To-night  ungather^d  lee  us  leave,  190. 

To  sit  beside  a  chrystal  spring,  770. 

To  Sleep  I  give  my  powers  away,  104. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower  the 

proud,  'Mil. 
Two  bees  within  a  crystal  flowerbell  rock^, 

780. 
Two  children  in  two  neighbor  villages,  18. 
Two  8uns  of  Love  make  day  of  human  life,  517. 
Two  young  lovers  in  winter  weather,  042. 

Ulysses,  much-experienced  man,  540L 
UnwatchM,  the  garden  bough  shall  sway,  188. 
Uplift  a  thousand  voices  full  and  sweet,  207. 
Urania  speaks  with  darkened  brow,  172. 

Vex  not  thou  Uie  pcHBt's  mind,  14. 
Victor  in  Drama,  Victor  in  Romance,  485. 
Voice  of  the  summer  wind,  IM, 

Waait  till  our  Sally  cooms  in,  fur  thou  mnn  a' 

sights  to  teU,  450. 
Wailing,  wailing,  wailing,  the  wind  over  land 

and  sea,  454. 
*  Wait  a  little,'  you  say,  *  you  are  sure  it  '11  all 

come  right,'  462. 
Wau  Sculptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  the  cast, 

20. 
Warrior  of  God,  man's  friend,  and  tyrant's  foe, 

515. 
Warrior  of  God,  whose  strong  right  arm  de- 
based, 25. 
We  know  him,  out  of  Shakespeare's  art,  791. 
Welcome,  welcome  with  one  voice  !  525. 
We  leave  the  well-beloved  place,  189. 
We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy,  108. 
Well,  you  shall  have  that  song  that  Leonard 

wr*»te,  87. 
We  lost  you  for  how  long  a  time.  794. 
We  meet  no  more  —  the  die  is  cast,  759. 
We  move,  the  wheel  must  always  move,  555. 
We  ranging  down  this  lower  track,  174. 
We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  things 

move,  H7. 
We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race,  42. 
What  be  those  crown 'd  forms  high  over  the 

sacred  fountain  ?  554. 
What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saay,  741. 
Whatever  I  have  said  or  sung,  195. 
What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme,  1 80. 
What  sight  so  lured  him  thro'  the  fields  he 

knew,  555. 
What  time  I  wasted  youthful  hours,  792. 
What  time  the  migrhty  moon  was  gathering 

light,  17. 
What  words  are  these  have  fallen  from  me? 

107. 
Wheer  'asta  bei&n  saw  long  and  meii  liggin' 

'ere  aloan?  201. 
When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come,  9. 
When  I  contemplate  all  alone,  182. 
When  in  the  down  I  sink  my  head,  178. 
When  Lazarus  left  his  ohamel-cave,  170. 
^Vhen  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls,  178. 
When  rosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch,  185. 
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When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free,  10. 

When  will  the  stream  be  aweary  of  flowing,  3. 

Where  Claribel  low-lieth,  3. 

Where  is  the  Giant  of  the  Son,  which  stood,  790. 

Where  is  the  wonderful  abode,  767. 

While  abont  the  shore  of  Mona  those  Neronian 

lepdonaries,  266. 
While  man  and  woman  still  are  incomplete,  556. 
'  Whither,  O  whither,  love,  shall  we  go,'  265. 
Who  can  say,  789. 

Who  fears  to  die?    Who  fears  to  die  ?  785. 
Who  loves  not  Knowledge?    Who  shall  rail, 

11«. 
Who  would  be  A  merman  bold,  18. 
Who  would  be  A  mermaid  fair,  19. 
Why  should  we  weep  for  those  who  die,  756. 
Why  wail  Ton,  pretty  plover  ?  and  what  is  it 

that  you  fear  ?  643. 
Wild  bird,  whose  warble,  liquid  sweet,  184. 
Witch-elms  liiat  counterchanee  the  floor,  184. 
With  a  half-glance  upon  the  sky.  13. 
With  blackest  moss  the  flower-plots.  8. 
With  farmer  Allan  at  the  farm  abode,  72. 


With 
With 
With 
With 
With 
With 


Memory's  eve,  774. 
one  black  shadow  at  its  feet, 
roses  musky-breathed,  790. 
such  oorapelling  caoae  to 
trembling  finders  did  ^m 
weary  steps  1  loiter  on,  172. 
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Yet  if  some  v<noe  that  man  oould 
Yet  pity  for  a  horse  o^er-driveii,  177. 
Yon  ask  me,  why,  tho*  ill  at  cane,  fin. 
You  cast  to  ground  the  hope  wkicb 

mine,  784.  

You  did  late  review  mv  laya,  789. 

You  leave  us:  you  will  see  tJio  KUae.  I^ 

You  make  our  faults  too  groai 

maintain,  556. 
You  might  have  won  the  Foci's  nainw.  114 
You  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  casll  nc  m^ 

mother  dear,  47. 
Your  ringlets,  ^our  ringleta,  79S. 
You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  ncorm,  187. 
You  thought  my  heart  too  fa«^  diinaiwii  ir^ 
You,  you,  if  yon  shall  fail  to  ii  mil  mil  and  A 
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illes  over  the  Trench,  487. 

m-fcAonal  Venes  to  'God  Save  the  Qaeen,' 

lis&e,  20. 

I  yes,  the  Lip  maj  faintly  anile,'  772. 

ider,  25. 

idim,  A  Welcome  to,  257. 

idxovna.  Her    Royal   Higrhneas   Marie, 
■a  of  Edinbniigrh,  A  Welcome  to,  270. 

Princem,  Dedicatory  Poem  to,  470. 
^binans  -will  die,  4. 

'^'*^  The  Dake  of,  Obeervation  on  Kings,  772. 
L-fkhion,  99. 
acreontics,  790. 
eient  8age,  The,  497. 

nd  ask  ye  why  these  sad  tean  stream  ? '  765. 
-tc»ny  to  Cleopatm,  758. 
iryll,  Dnke  of.  To  the,  515. 
uiley  Court,  74. 
rimer's  Field,  240. 

iy>3r1on,  775. 

il\n  and  Balan,  357. 

iIlAd  of  Oriana,  The,  17. 

iLi^x^Dfi^Kj)  Othsb  Pobks,  451. 

mttle  of  Bronanburh.  485. 

eatrice,  H.  R.  H.  Princess,  To,  517. 

eautifnl  City,  555. 

ECKET,  659. 

ei^ar  Maid,  The,  110. 

lackbird.  The,  58. 

^oadic^  266. 

loyle.  Mary,  To,  547. 

Break,  Break,  Break,'  115. 

bridesmaid,  The,  26. 

^Titons^oard  yoor  Own,  7ti2. 

3rook,  The,  217. 

^rookBeld,  Rev.  W.  H.,  To  the,  484. 

Snonaparte,  25. 

Burial  of  Lore,  The,  781. 

By  an  Erolntionist,  554. 

Cambridre  UniTersity,  On,  789. 

Captain,  The,  IVii. 

*  Car«ssM  or  chidden  by  the  slender  hand,'  25. 

Caxton,  Epitaph  on,  515. 

Character,  A,  13. 

Cbargfe  of  the  Heary  Brig:ade  at  Balaclava,  The, 

Charge  of  the  Lifrht  Brif^e,  The,  22ri. 

*  Check  every  ontflash,  every  rader  sally,'  790. 

Child  Sours,  271. 

ChorioSong,  51. 

Chnnu  in  an  UnpobUshed  Drama,  784. 

Cironnutaoce,  18. 


City  Chad,  The,  271. 
Claribel,  3. 
Colnmbns,  476. 

*  Come  not,  when  I  am  dead,'  110. 
Coming  of  Arthur,  The,  304. 
Compromise,  704. 

Contrast,  A,  773. 

*  Conld  I  outwear  my  preseat  state  of  woe,'  784 
Crossing  the  Bar,  753. 

Cup,  The,  717. 

Daisy,  The,  221. 

Dante,  To,  488. 

Day-Dream,  The,  96. 

Dead  Enemy,  On  a,  772. 

Dead  Prophet,  The,  512. 

Death  of  the  Old  Year,  The,  68. 

Dedication,  A,  265. 

Dedication,  IMiA, 

Dedicatory  Poem  to  the  Princess  Alice,  470* 

Defence  of  Lucknow,  The,  470. 

Deity,  The,  767. 

Dell  of  E ,  The,  757. 

Drmbtbr  and  Other  Poems,  526. 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  528. 
De  Profundis,  483. 
Deserted  House,  The,  15. 
Despair,  495. 

*  Did  not  thy  roseate  lips  outvie,'  761. 
Dirge,  A,  16. 

Dora,  72. 

Dream  of  Fair  Women,  A,  53. 

Druid's  Prophecies,  The,  762. 

Dualisms,  786. 

Dufferin  and  Ava,  Marquis  of.  To  the,  526w 

Dying  Christian,  The,  773. 

I^ing  Swan,  The,  16. 

Eagle,  The,  110. 

Early  Sonnets,  24. 

Early  Spring,  513. 

Edward  Gray,  102. 

Edwin  Moms,  or.  The  Lake,  77. 

Egypt,  762. 

1WS5-18fi6,  793. 

Eleanore,  22. 

E.  L.  on  his  Travel<«  in  Greece,  To,  114. 

England  nnd  America  in  1782,  C>2. 

English  Idtls  and  Other  Poems,  63. 

English  War^Song,  785. 

Enoch  Ardrn  and  Other  Poems,  227. 

Enoch  Arden,  227. 

Epic,  The,  <i3. 

Epilogue,  510. 

Epitaph  on  Caxton,  515. 
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Epitaph  on  General  Gordon.  515. 

Epitaph  on  Lord  Stratford  ae  Redcliffe,  515. 

Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  776. 

Exile's  Harp.  The^  756. 

Expedition  oi  Nadir  Shah  into  Hindostaiit  The, 

763. 
Experiments,  266. 
Experiments  in  Sapphic  Metre,  T9i, 

Falook,  The.  708. 

Fall  of  Jemsalem,  The,  770. 

Farewell,  A,  109. 

Far — far  —  away,  556. 

Fatima,  38. 

Fint  Quarrel,  The,  452. 

Fitzgerald,  £.,  To,  488. 

Fleet,  The,  524. 

Flight,  The,  501. 

Flower,  The,  264. 

'  Flower  in  the  eramded  wall,'  274. 

Forlorn,  542. 

Fragment,  A,  790. 

Franklin.  Sir  John,  487. 

*  Frater  Ave  Atqne  Vale,*  514. 

Frederica,  Princess,  on  Her  Marriage,  To,  487. 

Freedom,  516. 

Friendship,  765. 

Gardener's  Daughter,  The ;  or.  The  Pietnrbs,  68. 

Gareth  and  Lrnette,  311. 

Geraint  and  Enid,  344. 

Godiva,  95. 

^God  Save  the  Queen,'  Additional  yerses  to, 

7J>2. 
God's  Denunciation  against  Pharaoh-Hqphra, 

or  Apriee,  768. 
Golden  Tear,  The,  87. 
Goose,  The,  62. 

Gordon,  General,  Epitaph  on,  515. 
Grandmother^The,  258. 
Grasshopper,  The,  783. 
Graye  of  a  Suicide,  The,  768. 
Guineyere,  433. 

Hamley,  General,  Prologue  to,  606. 

Hands  All  Round,  515. 

Happy,  543. 

Harold  :  a  Dbama,  622. 

Helen's  Tower,  514. 

Hero  to  Leander,  782. 

Hesperides,  The,  787. 


Lespe 
[igtie 


Higher  Pantheism,  The,  273. 
High-Priest  to  Alexander,  The,  773. 
Holy  Grail,  The,  400. 
Homer,  On  Translations  of,  267. 

*  How '  and  the  *  Why,'  The,  781. 

*  How  gaily  sinks  the  gorgeous  son  within  his 

golden  hed,'  774. 
Hugo,  Victor  JTo,  485. 
Human  Cry,  The,  484. 

Idylls  of  thb  Kiko.  302. 

*  If  I  were  loyed,  as  I  desire  to  he,*  26. 
In  Mrmoriam,  A.  H.  H.,  162. 

In  Memoriam  —  W.  G.  Ward,  556. 

In  Qnantity,  267. 

In  the  Children's  Hospital :  Emmie,  468. 


Li  the  Garden  at  Swaamiois,  270. 

In  the  Valley  of  Caatereta, 

Isabel^. 

Islet,  The,  265. 

*  I  wander  in  dnrknnw  and 


Jebb,  Professor,  To,  S28. 

J.  M.  £.,  To,  24. 

J.  S.,  To,  59. 

Jubilee  of  Queen  Vietoriat  Ob 

JUYSKILIA,  3. 


Kate,  23. 
King  Charles's 
Kzaken,  The,  6. 


777. 


h9^ 


■n. 


Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vers,  46L 

Lady  Clare,  105. 

Lady  of  Shalott,  Trb,  ajo* 

27. 

Lady  of  Shalott,  The,  27. 
Lady  Sleeping,  To  a.  784. 
Lamentation  of  the  Perayiraa,  77L. 
Lancelot  and  EUine,  380. 
Last  Tournament,  Tne,  422. 
Leonine  Elegiacs,  4. 
Letters,  The,  110. 
Lilian,  7. 
Lines  C  Long  as  the  heart  heate  Bie  witfca 

breast '),  793. 
Lines  (*Here  often,  when  ft  ehUd  1 

clined),  791. 
Literary  Souabbles,  272. 
I^ocksley  Hall,  90. 
LocKSLEY  Hall  Sixty  Ymjlb 

517. 
Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Yean  Aftw,  517. 
Lord  of  Burleigh,  The,  107* 
Lost  Hope,  784. 
Lotos-Eaters,  The,  51. 
Loye,  776. 
Loye,  785. 

Loye  and  Death,  17. 
Loye  and  Duty,  85. 
Loye  and  Sorrow,  784. 
Loye,  Pride,  and  FotgetftdnMs,  183w 
Lovbb'b  Talk,  Thk.  281. 
*  Loye  thou  thy  land,  with  lov* 

61. 
Lucretius,  274. 


Macready,  W.  C,  To,  525. 

Madeline,  9. 

Maid  of  Sayoy,  The,  764. 

Marp;aret,  20. 

Mariana,  8. 

Mariana  in  the  South.  29. 

Marriage  of  Geraint.  The,  338. 

Macd,  and  Otbkr  Pokmb,  198. 

Maud :  A  Monodrama,  198. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  To  the  Rey.,  229. 

May  Queen,  The,  47. 

Memory,  755. 

Memory,  Ode  to,  11. 

*  Me  my  own  fate  to  lasting  sonw 

790. 
Merlin  and  the  Gleam,  550. 
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rliJA  and  ViTien,  366i» 

ncxaid.  The,  19. 

.rxuAm  Hm,  18. 

dx^erht,  764. 

UerTi  Dftiifl^htdr,  Tbe,  85. 

lt;ovB,  268.  ,  ^       , 

tine  be  th«  stieiisith  of  qntit,  foil  and  free/ 

innie  and  Winnie,  271. 
itJindatea  presentinsr  Berenioe  with  the  Cnp 
o€  Poison,  769. 
.ozk^eneKTO,  484. 

loon^ligfht  shining  upon  a  Friend's  Graye,  On 
tl&e,  77a. 
LoT-t^e  d** Arthur,  64. 
loiumer.  On  a,  60. 

Move  eaatward,  happy  earth,  and  leaye,*  110. 
My  lif e  is  fnU  of  weacy  di^,' 24. 
lystic.  The,  783. 


Song,  786. 
Sew  Timon  and  the  Poets,  The,  791. 
^^o  More.  790. 
t>^orth,  Christopherj/To,  789. 
Korthem  Gobhier,  The,  456. 
Northern  Farmer,  New  JStyle,  262. 
Northern  Farmer,  Old  Style,  260. 
Nothing  will  Die,  3. 

Oak,  The,  556. 

*  O  beauty,  passing  beaaty  I  sweetest  Sweet !  * 

787. 
O  Darling  Ri>om,  789. 
Ode  on  tiae  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

223. 
Ode  sung  at  the  Opening  of  the  International 

Exhibition,  257. 
Ode  to  Memoiy,  11. 
CBnone,  38. 

^  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights,'  60. 
*  Oh  I  ye  wild  winds,  that  roar  and  rayet'  774. 
Ol  pcWm,  787. 

OldcasUe.  Sir  John,  Lord  Gobham,  472. 
Old  Chieftain,  The,  770. 
Old  Sword,  The,  759. 
On  a  Dead  Enemy,  772. 
On  a  Mourner,  60. 
On  Cambridge  Unirersibr,  789. 
One  who  ran  down  the  EneUshf  To,  556. 
On  One  who  affected  an  E£^minate  Manner,  556. 
On  Sublimity,  765. 

On  the  Jubilee  of  Queen  VietoriA,  527. 
On  the  Moon-light   shining  upon   a  Friend's 

Grave,  773. 
On  Translations  of  Homer,  267. 
Opening  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition 

by  the  Queen,  525. 
Owl,  The -Song,  9. 
Owl.  The— Second  Song,  10. 
Owd  Bo&,  530. 
*  0  yon  chorus  of  indolent  reyiewen,'  268. 

Palsoeof  Art,The,  43. 
ParnaaiQt.  554. 

Piusing  of  Arthnr,  The,  443. 
Paasions,  The,  773. 
Pelless  and  Ettarre,  413. 


PersisLjei. 

Play,  The,  555. 

Poems  bt  Two  Bbotbkbb,  SMLBcnoNB  fbox, 

755. 
Poet,  The,  14. 

Poets  and  their  BibliogrH^hiea,  616. 
Poet's  Mind,  The,  14. 
Poet's  Song,  The,  U5. 
Poland,  25. 
PoUtdcs,  555. 

Prefatory  Poem  to  myBrother*s  Sonnets,  514. 
Prefatory  Sonnet  to  'The  Nineteenth  Century,* 

Prinozss,  Thk:  a  Mbdi.et,  115. 
Princess  Alice,  Dedicatory  Poem  to,  470. 
Progress  of  Spring,  The,  548. 
ProJogue  to  General  Hamley,  508b 
Pboiobb  of  Mat,  The,  731. 

been.  To  the,  1. 

meen.  To  the,  450. 

lusEN  Mabt:  a  Draka,  557. 

Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  10. 

Remorse,  756. 

Requiescat,  264.  ,. 

Reyenge,  llie ;  a  Ballad  of  the  Fleet,  458. 

Ring,  The.  534. 

Ringlet,  The,  793. 

Rizpah,  454. 

Romney's  Remorse,  651. 

Rosalind,  21. 

Rosalind,  789. 

Roees  on  the  Tenaoe,  The,  665. 

Sailor  Boy,  The,  265. 

Saint  Agnes'  Eye,  100. 

Saint  Simeon  Stylitea,  79. 

Scotch  Song,  764. 

SearFairies,  The,  15. 

Sea  Fairies,  The,  786. 

Sea  Dreams,  252. 

Selections  fbom  *  Poems  bt  Two  Bbo* 

THER8  '   755 

*  Shall  the  hagEyil  die  with  ohiM  of  Good,'  78& 

Show-Day  atBattle  Abbey,  1876,  622. 

Sir  GalAhad,  101. 

Sir  Launoelot  and  Queen  Guineyere,  109. 

Sisters,  The,  42. 

Sisters,  The,  461. 

SkippingwR^,  The,  791. 

Snowdr^,  Tne,  556. 

Songs: 

'  A  spirit  haunts  the  year's  last  honn,'  13L 

'  Beat  upon  mine,  little  heart,'  553. 

Choric,  51. 

'  Eyery  day  hath  its  night,'  782. 

'  Far — far  —  away, '  555. 

*  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem,  218. 

included  in  the  dramas : 
'Artemis,  Artemis,  hear  us,  O  Mother,' 
726. 

*  Babble  in  bower,'  687. 

'  Dead  mountain  flowers,'  712. 
*GeeoopI  whoal    Gee oop !  whoii I '  742. 

*  Hapless  doom  of  women  hiqn>7  in  betroth- 

ingl'615. 
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*  HiB  friends  wonld  praiae  him,  I  beliere 

'em/  571. 

*  Ib  it  the  wind  of  the  dawn  that  I  hear  in 

the  pone  overhead  ?  '  679. 

*  Love  18  come  with  a  song  and  a  smile,'  628. 

*  Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam,'  720. 

*  O  hapi^  lark,  that  warhlest  hicrh,'  748. 

*  O  man,  forgive  thy  mortal  f oe,^  746. 
'Over  I  the  sweet  summer  doses,'  062. 

*  Rainbow,  stay,' 688.  ^ 

*  Shame  upon  yon,  Robin,'  005, 

*The  town  h^y  still  in  the  low  snnlight,' 
732. 

*  Two  young  lovers  in  winter  weather,'  642. 
'  What  did  ye  do,  and  what  did  ye  saay,' 

741. 
indnded  in  the  Idylls  of  the  King : 

*  A  rose,  but  one,  none  other  rose  had  I,' 

419. 

*  Ay,  ay,  O,  ay— the  winds  that  bend  the 

bner ! '  433. 

*  Blow  tmmpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with 

May '  310. 

*  Free  love — free  field — we  love  but  while 

we  may,'  426. 

*  In  love,  if  love  be  love,  if  love  be  ours,' 

372. 
*Late,  late,  so  late  I  and  dark  the  night  and 

chill  I  436. 
'  My  name,  once  mine,  now  thine,  is  doselier 

mine,'  373. 
*0  morning  Star  that  smilest  in  the  blue,' 

326. 

*  Rain,  rain,  and  sun  I  a  rainbow  in  the 

sky  ,^309. 
;*   *  Sweet  is  true  love  tho'  given  in  vain,  in 

vain,'  395. 
*The  fire  of  heaven  has  kill'd  the  barren 

cold,'  :«4. 
*Tnm,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel,  and  lower 

thenrond,'as7. 
indudedin  The  Princess: 
'  Ask  me  no  more  :  the  moon  may  draw  the 

sea,'  155. 
'As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went,'  122. 
'  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead,'  149. 
'Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  now  the 

white,'  158. 

•  '  O  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  south,' 

135. 
'Our  enemies  have  fallen,  have  fallen :  the 

seed,'  150. 
'  Sweet  and  low,'  128. 
'  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they 

mean,'  134. 
'  The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls,'  134. 
'Thy  voice  is  heard  thro'  roUing  drams,' 
142. 
T  the  glooming  light,'  781. 
'  It  is  the  miller^s  daughter,*  37. 
'It  is  the  solemn  even-time,'  765. 
'  Loye  that  hath  ns  in  the  n^t,'  37. 
'  Mellow  moon  of  heaven,'  534. 
National,  786. 
•O  diviner  Air,' 461. 
•O  diviner  Light,' 4<)1. 

*  O  mother  Ida,  many-fountain'd  Ida,*  20. 


i_  ♦ 


Seotch,  764. 

*  The  lintwhite  and  the  throsUeeodc/ 
"Die  winds,  as  at  their  hour  of  Iw^'  T. 

*  To  sit  beside  a  chrystal  spring,*  77&. 
'  We  deep  and  wake  and  sleep,  vat  all 

move,'  87. 
'What  does  littie  birdie  aw,' 
'Who  can  say,' 789. 
Sonnets: 
Alexander,  25. 
Buonaparte,  25. 
'  Caress'd  or  ohidden  bj  tbe 

25. 
'Check  every  ontflash,  ereiy 

790. 
'  Could  I  ontwear  my  pieeent  state  ef 

784. 
'  If  I  were  loved,  as  I  denre  to  be,*  SB. 
'  Me  my  own  fate  to  laatiag  i 

790. 
'Mine  be  the  etrei^tk  of  wpknL  Ml 

free,'  24. 
Montenegro,  484. 
'  O  beauty,  passing  beauty  1 1 

787. 
Poland,  25. 
'ShaU  the  hag  Eril  die  wiA  dnld ef  Goed,* 

785. 
The  Bridesmaid.  26. 

'  The  form,  the  torm  done  ia  doooeoft !  *  2& 
'The  paUid  thundex^etrieken  d|^  im 

785. 
'  There  are  three  things  wluch 

with  nghs,'  791. 
'Though  Night  hath  eHmbed  Wr  ps^  d 
highest  noon,'  785. 

To ,  24. 

To  J.  M.  K.,  24. 

To  '  The  Nineteenth  CeatnrT,'  IVilataqr,  «i 

To  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Brook^dd,  41ML 

To  Victor  Hugo,  485. 

To  W.  C.  Macready,  525. 

'Wan  Sculptor,  weepest  then  to  take  te 

oast,' 26. 
Written  on  hearing  of  the  Outhnak  cf  ths 
Polish  Insurrection,  7^9. 
Specimen  of  a  Transhition  of  the  IBad  la  Bleak 

Verse.  268. 
Spinsters  Sweet- Arts,  The,  606. 
Spiteful  Letter.  The,  271. 
Stanza  C  Not  he  that  breaka  the  daaa,  b^ 

he '),  793. 
Stanzas  ('  Come  not,  when  I  an  dead  *),  110. 
Stanzas  ('  What  time  I  wasted  yonthfd  himn\ 

791. 
Stratford  de  Redoliffe,  Lord,  Epitaph  on,  512. 
Sublimity,  On,  7ti5. 
Su^poAPd  ConfesdOBS  of  a  Second  tate 

tive  Mind,  4. 
Switzerland,  774. 

Talking  Oak,  The  JP2. 
Tears  of  Heaven,  The,  78#. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  my  OraadboB,  TV,  4SL 
'  The  form,  thf*  form  alone  is  iikwinai  V  3S, 
'The  pallid  thunderstrickea  ^||i  far  pia! 
786. 
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are  three  tliingB  wUbh  fill  mj  heart 
"  '    ,'791. 

goes  down  in  the  dark  bine  main,' 

^  %>€  February,  1S32,  The,  289. 

onnsrli  Nisrht  hath  olimbed  her  peak  of  high- 

b  noon,'  785. 

01a.    oamest  to  thy  bower,  my  We,  acroM 

,0  vxinsky  groye,'  772. 

Sonnets  to  a  Coquette,  2B. 
itae.  The,  d5d. 
ibnotoo,  778. 
ke  :    an  Ode,  767. 

ixAs,  Ain>  Othkr  PosMg,  488, 
489. 
bovxns,  89. 

,  C  Clear-headed  friend,')  9. 

,  (*  As  when  with  downcast  eyes  we 

and  brood ')  24. 

— ,  C I  send  yon  here  a  sort  of  allegory,*) 


•J 


81. 


',  C Sainted  Juliet!  dearest  name!') 


-,  after  reading  a  life  and  Letters, 


14. 

•  &  Ltadr  Sleeping,  784. 

•  Alfred  Tennyson,  my  Grandson,  451. 

>  Christopher  North,  789. 
»  Dante,  488. 

»  £.  Fitzgerald.  488. 

>  K.  L.  on  his  Trayels  in  Greece,  114. 

>  U .  R.  H.  Princess  Beatrice,  517. 
)  J.  M.  K.,  24. 

i>  J.  S.,  59. 

o  S^ry  Boyle,  547. 

o-morrow,  504. 

o  One  who  ran  down  the  English,  556. 

o  Princess  Frederica  on  Her  Marriage,  487. 

'o  Professor  Jebb,  528. 

'o  the  Duke  of  Annrll,  515. 

*o  the  Marquis  of  DufFeiin  and  Aya,  526. 

!*o  the  Queen,  1. 

!*o  the  Queen,  450. 

?o  the  Key.  F.  D.  Maurice,  222. 

To  the  R«y.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  484. 


To  Ulysses,  546. 

To  Victor  Hugo,  485. 

To  Virgil,  511. 

To  W.  C  Maoieady,  525. 

Translations  of  Homer,  On,  267. 

Two  Greetings,  The,  483. 

Two  Voices,  The,  30. 

Ulysses,  88. 
Ulysses,  To,  516. 

Vale  of  Bones,' The,  760. 

Va8tneaB,533. 

Victim,  The,  272. 

Victoria,  Queen,  On  the  Jubilee  of,  627* 

Village  Wife,  The ;  or,  the  Entail,  46& 

Virpl,  To,  511. 

Vision  of  Sin,  The.  111. 

Voice  and  the  Peak,  The,  274. 

Voyage,  The,  108. 

Voyage  of  Maeldune,  The,  479. 

Wages,  273. 

Walk  at  Midnight,  The,  769. 

Walking  to  the  Mail,  75. 

*  Wan  Sculptor,  weepest  thou  to  take  the  cast.' 

26. 
Ward^William  George,  In  Memoriam,  556. 
War,  The,  792. 

Welcome  to  Alexandra,  A,  257. 
Welcome  to  Her  Royal  Hiprhness,  Marie  Alex- 

androyna.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  A.  270. 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  Ode  on  the  Deatn  of  the, 

223. 

*  We  meet  no  more,*  759. 

*  Why  idiould  we  weep  for  those  who  die  ? '  756. 
Will,  223. 

Will  Waterproof's  Lyrical  Monologue,  102. 
Window,  Thx  ;  or,  thb  Somo  of  thk  Wrkkb, 

278. 
Wreck,  The,  492. 
Written  by  an  Exile  of  Bassorah,  while 

down  the  Euphrates,  759. 

*  Ton  ask  me,  why,  tho*  iH  at  ease,*  60. 
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